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JOINT COMMITTEE EXHIBIT NO. 146 


[secret] 

RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS OF A COURT OF INQUIRY 
CONVENED AT THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


To Inquire Into the Attack M.\de by Japanese Armed Forces on 
Pearl, Harbor, Territory op Hawau, on 7 December 1941 

24 July 1944 

[ij COURT OF INQUIRY 

To inquire into the attack made by Japanese armed forces on Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 December 1941, convened at Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., 24 July 1944, pursuant to precept 
of the Secretary of the Navy, dated 13 July 1944. 
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Dispatch dated 3 December 1941, date time group 031850, from Naval Operations 

to the Commander-In-Chief. Asiatic, Padfio, etal 

Dispatch from Naval Operations to Naval Station, Guam, dated 4 Deoemto 1941, 

date time group 042017 

Dispatch dated 6 December 1941, date time group 001743, from Naval Oper^ions 

to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 

Two enclosures of letter dated 1 May 1941 from Commandant, 14tb Naval District 

to the Chief of Naval Operations 

Letter from the Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 7 February 

1941, subject. Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 

Fitness report on Admiral Husband E. Kimmel (h)m 1 October 1941 to 17 December 


1941 

Letter from Admiral Harold R. Stuk to Admli^ J. O. Richaid^n, daM 27 May 
1940- 


Letter from the Commander-in-Chief, U. 8. Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
dated 22 October 1940, subject, War Plana— Status and readiness of in view of the 

current international situation 

Letter from the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, \ 
dated 7 January 194L subject, Situation oonceming the Security of the Fleet, eto.\ 
Letter from Admiral Harold R. Stark to Admiral Husband E. Kimmel* dated 10 

February 1941 

Letter from Admiral Husband E. Kimmel to Admiral Harold R. Stark* dated 18 

February 1941 

Letter from Admiral Harold R. Stark to Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, dated 26 

February 1941 

Letter datm 22 March 1941 from Adinfral Harold R. Stark to Admifral Husband E. 

Kimmel 

Letter dated 26 May 1941 from the Commander-in-Chlef, Pacific* to the Chief of 
Naval OperatioDS, signed by Admiral Husband £. KimmAi 


Letter dated 26 July 1941 from A.dznlral Husband B. KfrntnAi to Admiral Harold R, 


Stark. 


Letter from Admiral Harold R. Stark to Admiral Husl^d E. Kimmel* dMd 22 

August 1941 

Letter dated 12 September 1941 from Admiral Husband E. Kimmel to Admiral 

Harold R. Stark 

Letter dated 23 September 1941 from Admiral Harold R. Stark to Admiral Husband 

E. Kimmel 

Letter dated 17 October 1941 from Admiral Harold R. Stark to Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel- — 
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vember 1941, Serial 0130012, subject. Estimate coneemin}; Far Eastern Situation.. 
Dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, 

date time group 270040, dated 26 November 1941 

Li'tter dated 7 May 1941 from the Commandant, 14th Naval District, to the Chief | 

of Naval Operations, subject, Local Defense Measures of Urgency 

Letter from the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, to the Chief of Naval 
Operations,’ dated 20 May 1941, subject. Fourteenth Naval r)istrlct — Local De- 
fense Forces - 

Letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 

dated 23 June 1941, subject, Fourteenth Naval District— Local Defense Forces 
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Communication of August 1941 (date obscure) from the Chief of Naval Operations 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, subject, Fourteenth Naval District— Local 

Defense Forces - - - - - 

Basic letter dated 17 October 1941 from the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, subject. Reappraisal of Local Defense Forces, 

Hawaiian Coastal Frontier - - - - 

Ltd ter dated 25 November 1941 from the* Chief of Naval Operations to'tho Com- 
mander-In-Chief, Pacific, and Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, subject. 

Local Defense Forces, Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 

Memorandum of dispatch dated 7 December 1941, time 12:17, from War Department 
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issued by Admiral Claude C. Bloch, Naval Base Defense Offleer, Commandant 

Fourteenth Naval District 

Letter date<l 17 February 1941 from the Chief of Naval Operations to Commandants 
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Thirteenth, F(>i?rteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Naval Districts A* to Com- 
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subject, Battle Organization and Condition of Readiness Watches at Sea 
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[4 (i)] Department of the Navt, 

^Yashington 26^ D, (7., 13 Jvly 19^^. 
From : The Secretary of the Navy. 

To : Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy, Retired. 

Subj : Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese 
armed forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 
December 1941. 

Ends: 

(A) Report of Commission appointed by Executive Order dated 

18 December 1941, to investigate the attack made by Japa- 
nese armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii, 7 De- 
cember 1941. 

(B) Copy of examination of Witnesses, ordered by the Se<;retary 

of the Navy, 12 February 1944. 

1. A court of inquiry, consisting of yourself as president and of 
Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy, Retired, and Vice Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy^ Retired, as additional members, and- 
of Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, as judge advocate, is 
hereby ordered to convene at the Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a. m., on 17 July 1944, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
for tlie purpose of inquiring into aU circumstances connected with the 
attack made by Japanese aimed forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii, on 7 December 1941. 

2. The attention of the court is particularly invited to sections 734 
and 735, Naval Courts and Boards. The judge advocate is authorized 
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to summon such witnesses believed to have knowledge of facts per- 
tinent to the subject matter and whose attendance can be had without 
interruption to or interference with the war effort, and to obain all 
document relating to the said attack that may be required for intro- 
duction into evidence. 

3. Orders for travel of witnesses must be approved by the conven- 
ing authority prior to the issuance thereof. 

4. The court will tlioroughly inquire into the matter hereby sub- 
mitted to it and will include in its findings a full statement of the 
fa^ it may deem to be established. The court will further give its 
opinion as to whether any offenses have been committed or serious 
blame incurred on the part of any person or persons in the naval serv- 
ice, and in case its opinion be that offenses have been committed or 
serious blame incurred, will specifically recommend what further pro- 
ceedings should be had. 

[A (S) ] 6. The court will be held with closed doors. 

6. The Chief of Naval Personnel is hereby directed to furnish the 
necessary clerical assistance for the purpose of assisting the judge 
advocate in recording the proceedings of this court of inquiry. 

Forrestal. 


[5] Departbient of the Navy, 

"Washington^ D. < 7 ., July 1944- 

To : Lieutenant Commander Bobert D. Powers, U. S. N. B. 

Sub : Orders as counsel to assist judge advocate. 

Bef : (a) Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Japanese 
armed forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on 7 
December 1941, convened by SecNav, 13 July 1944. 

1. You are hereby directed to report to the president of the court of 
inquiry, ordered to convene at the Navy Department, as counsel to 
assist the judge advocate during the inquiry set forth in reference (a). 

Forrestal. 


Navt Department, 
Washington^ D. < 7 ., ^4. July 1944- 

First Endorsement 

From :^President, Court of Inquiry. 

To : Lieutenant Commander Bobert D. Powers, USNB. 


1. Reported. 


Orin G. Murfin, 

Orin G. Murfin, 
Admiral^ USN {Ret) 
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[ O ] Department or todb Navy, 

Washington, D. C., July 15, 1944. 

To : Lieuteuant William M. Whittington, Jr., U. S. N. R. 

Subj : Orders as counsel to assist judge advocate. 

Ref: (a) Court of Inquiry to inquire into the attack made by Jap- 
anese armed forces on Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, 
on 7 December 1941, convened by S^Nav, 13 July 1944. 

1. You are hereby directed to report to the president of the court of 
inquiry ordered to convene at the Navy Department, as counsel to 
assist the judge advocate, during the inquiry set forth in reference (a). 

Rauph a. Bard, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


First Endorsement 

15 July 1944 

To : Lieutenant William M. Whittington, Jr., XJ^B. 

1. Reported this date. 

Orin G. Murfin, 
Orin G. Murfin, 
Admired, TJSN {Ret), ^ 
President Court of Ingvkry. 


[Z>] The Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, JK9 September, 1944. 

From : Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Cwtain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate of 
Court of Inquiry to inquire into attack made by Japanese armed 
forces on Pearl Harbor, T. H., 7 December 1941. 

Sub : Bluest for Attendance of Witnesses before Court of Inquiry 
Convened by SecNav Precept 13 July 1944. 

Ref : (a) Ltr. from Judge Advocate, Court of Inquiry, dtd. 21 Sep- 
tember 1944. 

1. The Secretary of the Navy has determined that the attendance of 
the following officers as witnesses before the Court of Inquiry con- 
vened by my precept of 13 July 1944, cannot now be made available 
for attendance on the Court without interruption to or interference 
with the war effort. 

Rear Admiral T. S. WILKINSON, USN. 

Captain A. H. McCOLLUM, USN. 

Forrestal. 
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{_Er\ Navy Department, 

Washington 25, D. C., 30 Auqvst 19iL 

Pers-3215-amf 
Jacket No. 

16977 

To : tDaptain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy. 

Via: Admiral Orin G. Murfin, USN, Retired, President, Court of 
Inquiry. 

Subject: Appointment for temporary service. 

Reference : 

(a) Act of Congress approved July 24, 1941 (U. S. Code (Supp. 

1) , Title 34, Secs. 350-350j) . 

(b) Section 5, Act of Congress approved June 30, 1942 (Public 

No. 639— 77th Congress). 

1. Pursuant to the provisions of refei’ence (a), the President of 
the United States hereby appoints you a 

Captain 

In the Navy for temporarv service, to rank from the 10th day of 
June, 1943. 

2. By reference (b), this appointment, unless expressly declined, 
is regarded for all purposes as having been accepted on the date of 
this letter, without formal acceptance or oath of office. The date of 
rank stated in this appointment is for the purpose only of establishing 
your order of precedence. 

3. Acknowledgement of receipt is requested. 

For the President : 

S/ James Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Registered No. 13. The lowest number of same date takes rank 

S/ F. J. ScHTJTLER, 

Registrar. 


Navy Department, 

Washington 25, D. G., 2 September 1944- 

First Endorsement 

From : Admiral Orin G. Murfin, USN, Retired, President, Court of 
Inquiry. 

To : Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy. 

1. Delivered, with congratulations. 

S/ Orin G. Murfin. 

A True Copy. Ateest : 

Harold Biesemeier, 
Captain, V. S. Navy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NAVY COURT OF INOUIRY 


MONDAY, JUDY 24, 1944. 

[i] First Day 

Navy Department, 
Washmgton^ D. O. 

The court met at 10 : 10 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfiu, U. S. Navy, (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy, (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy, (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate. 

The judge advocate read orders from the convening authority, orig- 
inals prefixed marked “B” and “C” detailing Lieutenant Commander 
Robert D. Powers, Juniorj U. S. Naval Reserve, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam M. Whittington, Junior, U. S. Naval Reserve, to act as counsel to 
assist the judge advocate. Lieutenant Commander Powers and 
Lieutenant Whittington took seat as such. 

The judge advocate introduced Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, 
TJ. S. Naval Reserve ; Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve; and Charles O. Manahan, yeoman third class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, as reporters. 

The court was cleared and the judge advocate read the precept, 
original prefixed hereto, marked “A”. 

AJl matters preliminary to the inquiry having been determined and 
the court having declared that pursuant to the instructions contained 
in the precept it would sit with closed doors, the court was opened. 

Elach member, the judge advocate, and the reporters were duly 
sworn. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The court was cleared. 

The court was cqiened. 

The court then, at 11 : 46 a. m., adjourned subject to the call of the 
president. 
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UONDAY, JULY 31, 1044. 

[^] Second Day 

Navy Department, 
yfaxhmgton^ D. C. 

The court met at 10 : 00 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy, (Bet) , President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, TJ. S. Navy, (Bet), Member. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy, (Bet), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Muirell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Beserve, and 
Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Beserve,' re- 
porters. 

The judge advocate introduced Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first 
class, U. S. Naval Beserve, as reporter. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman 
first class, U. S. Naval Beserve, was duly sworn as reporter. Frank 
L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Beserve, and Frederick 
T. Lachat, yeoman first class, D. S. Naval Beserve, reporters, withdrew. 

The record of proceedings of the first day of the inquiry was read 
and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate enter^, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, ranl^ and present station? 

A. Harold B. Stark, Admiral, TJ. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. Naval 
Forces, European waters. 

2. Q- What duties of major importance have been assigned to you 
since attaining flag rank? 

A. Chief 01 Bureau of Ordnance; Commander of Division of Cruis- 
ers, Battle Force; Commander Cruisers, Battle Force; Chief of Naval 
Operations ; and present duty. 

3. Q. During what period of time was your tenure of office as Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

A. 1 August 1939 to March 25, 1942. I will- check that. That’s 
right. 

f.?] 4. Q. On 7 December 1941, what was the echelon of the 

strategical, tactical, and administrative command, between the Navy 
Department and the 14th Naval District? 

A. Strategically, I would say there was none. Administratively, it 
was largely direct between the Department and the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict. Tacticallv, any relations we had were through the Commander- 
In-Chief, U. S. Fleet, who was also Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, and through him to the District Commandant. 
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5. Q. Then am I to understand that the chain of tactical command 
was the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Fleet, the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, and 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District; is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir, theoretically. Practically, I would say it would be very 
largely between the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the 
Commandant of the District. I have not been able to check any bear- 
ing of that with War Plans, but that, I believe, would be generally 
accepted. 

6. Q. Admiral, you have stated that you were Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions during the period from August 1, 1989, to March 3^ 1942. 
What is the name of the officer who was in command of the U. S. Fleet 
on 7 December 1941? 

A. Admiral Kimmel. 

7. Q. What is the name of the officer who had command of the TJ. S. 
Pacific Fleet on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Admiral Kimmel. 

8. Q. Could you tell us the full name of Admiral Kinunel? 

A. Admiral Husband E. Kimmel. I don’t know what the “E” stands 
for. 

9. Q. That is sufficient. Can you tell the court the name of the 
officer who was assigned the duties of commandant, 14th Naval District, 
on 7 December 1941? 

A. Admiral Claude Bloch. 

10. Q. Did any event of national importance occur on 7 December 
1941? 

A. Yes^ir. 

11. Q. Without elaborating your answer, please state what tliis event 
was. 

A. A surprise attack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. 

' 12. Q. At the time of this event was the United States in a state of 
war with any other nation? 

A. No. 

13. Q. When had the United States last been in a state of war? 

A. 1918. 

[41 The judge advocate stated that he did not desire further 
to examine this witness at this time. The court not desiring further 
to examine this witness at this time, the judge advocate requested 
that the court be cleared. 

The court was cleared. The court was opened and all parties to 
the inquiry entered. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy; Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret) ; and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), were called before the court. 

The court stated as follows : 

The judge advocate of the court has made a request that Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy; Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy 
(Ret) ; and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
be named as interested parties in this inquiry for the reason that tRe 
scope of the inquiry would appear to cover an extensive field; there 
would also appear to be many complicated details of evidence; much 
time at this critical period or the war effort could be saved if it does 
not become necessary to read long extracts of testimoiiy ali^dy before 
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the court and to recall witnesses lor cross-examination who may have 
returned to their duties in combat areas and other important war 
work; that the evidence before the court is that Admiral Harold B. 
Stark, U. S. Naw, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret^ , and 
Bear Admiral Hnsband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), were in the 
key positions of the echelon of naval command between the Navy De- 
partment and the 14th Naval District at the time, the Japanese made 
an armed attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 and therefore 
liave a direct interest in the proceedings of this court. 

The court informed Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy ; Admiral 
Claude G. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) ; and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , that they had been named as interested 
parties. 

The court informed each of the interested parties of his rights. 

Each of the interested parties examined the precept and stated that 
he did not object to any member of the court. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Elimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret) j with the permission of the court, introduced Charles B. 
Bugg, Esquire^ civilian; Captain Robert A. Lavender, U. S. Navv 
(Ret) ; and Lieutenant (junior OTade) Edward B. Hanify, U. o. 
Naval Reserve, as his counsel, and stated that he would also have as 
counsel Admiral Har^ A. Yamell, U. S. Navy (Ret), and Com- 
mander W. C. Chambliss, U. S. Naval Reserve, neither of whom was in 
attendance at this session. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, with the 
permission of the court, introduced Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), and Admiral Royal E. Inger- [5] soil, U. S. 
Navy, as his counsel. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
with the permission oi the cour^ introduced Rear Admiral C. J. Row- 
cliff, U. S. Navy, and Captain Fred A. Ironside, Junior, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, as his counsel. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) , 
with the permission of the court, made the following statement (read- 
ing:) 

The fact that I have been named an interested party comes as a surprise, 
particularly in view of the published findings of an investigation made on the 
spot, within a few weeks of December 7, 1941. 

1 am much concerned because of the baneful implications and presumptions 
which may be attached to the term “interested party**. 

I have had no reason to suppose that it was incumbent upon me to preserve 
evidence or to keep unimpaired my recollection of the details and circumstances 
surrounding and prior to December 7th. Nor have I had reason over this inter- 
vening time, even if I could, to keep those details and circumstances precisely 
separated from what they subconsciously may appear to have been, in order to 
be able to recapture and reconstruct them as they were. 

I desire to be helpful to the court and to exp^ite its business, but 1 feel sure 
that you appreciate the difficulties which now confront me as an “interested 
party.” 

1 have been informed only very recently that I would be an “Interested party” 
and I have had scant time to prepare myself, if indeed, reconstruction of the 
facts, full and uncolored, is possible of human accomplishment at this time. 

While I have no desire to burden the court with legal technicalities, I feel con- 
fident that the court does not expect me to waive any rights that I have. 

8o that the record may be clear in this respect, I wish it understood and I 
understand that I am not waiving any of my righ^ whatever they are or may 
be. 
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The witness who was on the'stand prior to the clearing and opening 
of the court, resumed his seat as witness. 

[d] Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

14. ^ Admiral Stark, you have testified as to the chain of the 
administrative, tactical, and strategical command which is between the 
Navy Department and the Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 
Do I understand strategical and tactical are different from military 
command? 

A. No, I would say not 

15. Q. Then in substance your answer was that the chain of mili- 
tary command was from the Navy Department to the Commander-in- 
Chief of Pacific Fleet and thence to the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District? 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. And the chain of administrative command — may I inquire 
exactly what you mean by that? 

A. I was thinking largely of the civilian employees and the bearing 
of furnishing the 14th Naval District its personnel, and so forth. 

17. Q. Mr. President, I have here General Order 142, date January 
10, 1941, which is a statement of the status of the 5th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Naval Districts. I merely want to state that in General 
Order 142, January 10, 1941, which was in effect on 7 December 1941, 
that the status of the Commandant of the 14th Naval District is 
cl^rly defined ; and I wonder if I might ask Admiral Stark to read 
this order and ask him if this wasn’t the chain of Command he is 
endeavoring to establish by the questions propounded. 

With the court’s permission, the question was witlidrawn. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude Charles Bloch, XJ. S. Navy, 
made the following motion : “Inasmuch as it appears that the chain 
of command and responsibilities are fixed in aocuments, I move to 
strike out that testimony on the ground that the documents themselves 
are the best evidence of what that authority is. Number two, on the 
further ground that the questions put by the judge advocate them- 
selves presuppose an answer to the very question at issue here as to 
what the command was. I mean, they were conclusions in themselves, 
and I think it would make for time to strike out that testimony and 
stick with the dociunents — and I make such a motion.” 

The court was cleared. The court was opened and all parties to 
the inquiry entered. The court announced that the motion was not 
sustained. 

18. Q. Admiral Stark, there is in ejtistence General Order Number 
142, Navy Department, dated 10 January 1941, defining [7] 
the status of the Commandants of the 5th, 10th, 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Naval Districts. This order was in effect on December 7, 1941, and 
prior thereto. Are you familiar with this order? 

A. Generally, but I have had no time to go into the details. If it 
is the same order that was in existence, generally, yes. I would 
like to refreshen on the order if I may be cross-examined. 

19. Q. According to this Order, and I read: “The Commandants 
of the Tenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Naval Districts, the Com- 
mandant of the Fifth Naval District in so far as pertains to the United 
States naval reservations and naval activities in the Islands of Ber- 
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muda, and the Commandant of the Thirteenth Naval District in so far 
as pertains to Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, are hereby assigned a 
dual status as follows: (a) As Commandants of their repective Naval 
Ditriets, operating under the orders of the Navy Department, (b) 
As oiBcers of one of the Fleets, operating under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief thereof, (1) with duties corresponding to those 
of a Senior Officer Afloat, when their relative rank makes them such, 
and (2) in command of task groups of the Fleet in auestion when and 
as directed by its Commander-in-Chief.” Is this the command rela- 
tion that you described in the previous questions propounded by the 
judge advocate of the court of inquiry ? 

A. It is. 

20. Q. Admiral Stark, I have in my hand U. S. Navy Regulations 
1920, corrected in so far as I am able to ascertain, to date. Articles 
1480 and following, and including 1486 — these I interpret to be the 
regulations governing the business of the naval districts as prescribed 
in the first part of tne Gteneral Order, just referred to in paragraph 
(2), which says that the Commandante of their respective naval dis- 
tricts operate under the orders of the Navy Department. Are these 
regulations, governing the naval districts, given in the articles of the 
Navy Regulations above quoted, the orders of the Navy Department in 
regard to the duties of the Commandant? 

A. They are. 

Frank Li. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class. U. S. Naval 
R^rve, reporter, withdrew. 

Cross-examinea by the interested party. Admiral Harold E. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

21. Q. Admiral, referring to your answer to the judge advocate’s 
questions which have been read and which have been subject to cross- 
examination by Admiral Bloch: Did you feel that you fully under- 
stood the language of the judjge advocate’s questions in which he 
brought in the words in the official orders and regulations such as 
“strat^c”, “tactical”, and so on? 

A. 'Hie question was no too clear and I gave the best general answer 
to it that I could. The regulations and general orders are specific and 
I think the best answer to ^he judge advocate’s question. 

[^] Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. l^a\y (Ret) : 

22. ^ In the provisions of General Order No. 142 and the Navy 
Regulations that have been cited, the only instructions dealing with 
the chain of command and the responsibihti^ of the command of the 
14th Naval District, were there not certain directives in the war plans 
issued bv the Chief of Naval Operations, and in the joint action of the 
Army and the Navy? 

A. In answering the original question, I stated that they might be 
affected by the war plans and that I have not had an opportunity to 
look over them to answer your question. My recollection is that they 
may have been somewhat modified by war plans or special letters and 
wWch I would like an opportunity to check up on to answer your 
question. 
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23. Q. As a matter of fact, might not the provisions of these publi- 
cations have vitally changed the provisions of General Order 142 in 
the Navy Regulations? 

A. If you mean, would it have been possible to have issued such 
instructions, it would. Whether or not anything that was issued did, 
I would like an opportunity to check up. 

24. Q. WeU, then, you cannot give a complete answer to this ques- 
tion until you have further refreshed your memory? 

A. That is correct. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thou^t should he a matter of record in connection 
therewith, which had not been fully brought out by his previous 
questioning. 

The witness made the following statement : If I may state, I have 
been pretty busy on the other side. I was not told why I was called 
to Washington, did not know definitely until I arrived what I was 
coming here for, obtained counsel only this morning, have had no 
chance to refresh on testimony which has been given and other docu- 
ments which have been made available to other interested parties, and 
I should like time to check up and prepare myself to answer the ques- 
tions which I feel will probaoly be asked me. 

The witness resumed his seat as an interested party. 

The judge advocate requested the court to take judicial notice of 
General Order 142, 143, and 170, and stated that they would be 
maintained in the custody of the judge advocate and would be avail- 
able for ready reference ny the interested parties or the court if and 
when required, and the court stated that it would take judicial notice 
thereof. 

[P] General Orders Nos. 142, 143, and 170 were submitted to the 
interested parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered 
in evidence. 

There being no objection, they were received in evidence and marked 
“EXHIBITS 1, 2 and 3,” respectively, copy appended. 

One of counsel for the judge advocate was called as a witness by 
the judge advocate, was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry, 
and was duly sworn. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Robert D. Powers, Jr., Lieutenant Commander, United States 
Naval Reserve, counsel for the judge advocate of this court. 

2. Q. Are you the legal custodian of an offici al w py of Navy Basic 
War Plan, Rainbow Number 5, also known as WP1^6? If so, pro- 
duce it. 

A. I am ; here it is. 

The offic ial c opy of Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow Number 6, also 
known as WPLf-46, was submitted to the interested parties and to 
the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence for the pur- 
pose only of hereafter reamng into the record such extracts therenom 
as may be pertinent to the inquiry before the court. 
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The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, re- 
quested the judge advocate to state whether these documents were 
being offered in evidence, or were being offered for identification only. 

The judge advocate replied that they were being offered for identi- 
fication only for the purpose of hereafter reading into the record such 
extracts therefrom that might become pertinent to the inquiry before 
the court. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
4,” for reference. 

3. Q. Are you the legal custodian of an official copy of U. S. Pacific 
Fleet Operating Plan, Rainbow 5, Navy Plan 0-1, l^inbow Five, also 
known as WP Pacific 46 ? If so, will you produce it ? 

A. I amj here it is. 

The official copy of U. S. Pacific Fleet Operating Plan, Rainbow 5, 
Navy Plan 0-1, !^inbow Five, also known as WP Pac-46 was submit- 
ted to the interested parties and to the court, and by the ju<^e advocate 
offered in evidence for the purpose only of hereafter reading into the 
record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to the inquiry 
before the court. 

[ 10 '\ There being no objection, it was so received and marked 
“EXHIBIT 5”, for reference. 

4. Q. Are you the legal custodian of an official copy of Joint Action 
of the Army and Navy, 1935, document number FTP155? If so, 
please produce it. 

A. I am ; here it is. 

The official copy of Joint Action of the Army and Navy, 1935, docu- 
ment number F'IT155, was submitted to the interested parties and to 
the court, and by the judge advocate offiered in evidence for the 
purpose only of hereafter reading into the record such extracts, 
therefrom as may be pertinent to the inquiry before the court. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 6”, for reference. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, re- 
quited information as to whether FTP155 was corrected up to Decem- 
W 7, 1941, or as of what date. 

5. Q. Will you answer the ouestion ? 

A. The copy shows that all changes have been made up to and 
including 26 July, 1944. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, stated 
that that leaves the document in a condition that it can’t be identified 
as it was on the 7th of December, 1941, because there have been 
numerous pages taken out and new pages put in. 

The witness requested permission to correct his last answer. The 
witness stated as follows : The answer which I gave to the last question 
was incorrect. This document is corrected up to and including July 
14, 1941 ; the date of July 26, 1944, which I gave, being the date upon 
which it was corrected. In other words, that is the entry of the man 
who made the correction, that he made it on July 26, 1944. 

Examined by the court : 

6. Q. Is the judge advocate prepared to submit a copy of that 
publication in effect on December 7, 1941 ? 


79716 — 16— Bi. 146, TOl. 
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A. I have been assured by the registrar of this document that it 
stands corrected as in effect on December 7, 1941, as I have handed 
it to the jud^ advocate. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

7. Q. Are you the legal custodian of an official copy of the 14th 
Naval District Plan O-A, called the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense 
Plan, Hawaiian Theater, also sometimes known as JCD-42? If so, 
please produce it. 

A. I am; here it is. 

[ii] 8. Q. Is this the plan that was in effect on 7 December, 
1941? 

A. It is. 

The official copy of 14th Naval District Plan 0-4, called the Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Theater, also known as 
JCD-42, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, 
and by the judge advocate offered in evidence for the purpose only of 
reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may oe pertinent 
to the mauiry before tke court. 

There neing no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 7”, for reference. 

9. Q. Are you the legal custodian of an official cop;^ of Pacific Fleet 
Confidential Letter Number 2CL-41 (Revised), siibject. Security of 
Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas ? 

A. I am ; here it is. 

The official copy of Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter Number 
2CL-41 (Revised) , subject. Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating 
Areas, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by 
the judge advocate offered in evidence for the purpose only of hereafter 
reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to 
the inquiry before the court. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 8”, for reference. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Block, 
U.S.Navy: 

10. Q. As assistant to the judge advocate, will you certify that all 
the documents which have just been listed will lie as they were in 
effect on 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I do, sir. 

The interested parties. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), did not desire 
to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiiy which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by his 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsm for the judge advocate. 

The court then, at 11 : 45 a. m., took a recess until 2 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 
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[J£] Present ■ 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the parties 
to the inquiry, and their counsel. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he was not ready to proceed and requested a continuance in order 
to familiarize himself with the subject matter of the in^iry. 

The interested parties. Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.) , and Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) , joined 
in the request for continuance. 

The judge advocate stated that he was ready to proceed but that he 
considered the request for continuance reasonable and did not object 
thereto. 

The court announced that the request of the interested parties for a 
continuance would be granted and that the next meeting of the court 
would be held at 10 a. m., August 7, 1944. 

With the permission oi the court, Rear Admirad Husband E. Elim- 
mel, U. S. Na^ (Ret.), made the following statement: I should like 
to have what I am about to say put on the record, if it is pertinent 
to put it on. I have been brand^ed throughout this country as the one 
responsible for the Pearl Harbor disaster. I feel that this investiga- 
tion should go far enough to disclose all the facts in connection with 
the matter and that witnesses from the Army, from the State Depart- 
ment, or from any other federal department ought to be called before 
this court in order to establish the facts that are necessary. It will 
be a long time before I am afforded any other opportunity to refute 
the statements made in the report of the Roberts Commission. Peo- 
ple may die who can make statements before this court sufficient to 
establish the facts and to refute the utterly false and misleading state- 
ments made throughout the Roberts Commission. 

The court ^ated : The court assures you that we will make every 
effort to obtain any witness that you may care to call for the primary 
purpose of establming all the facts as demanded by the precept. 

The court then, at 2 : 20 p. m., adjourned until 10 a. m. August 7, 
1944. 
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PBOCEEDINGS OF NAVY COUBT OF INOUIBY 


MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1944. 

[/5] Thikd Day 

Navy Department. 

Washington, D. C. 

The court met at 10 : 00 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin.U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalofus, U. S.Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

^mmander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, 
and his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), inter- 
ested party, and his counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, XJ. S. Navy (Ret) , interested party, 
and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the second day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiiw were present. 

With the permission of the court. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, introauced Liteutenant D. W. Richmond, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
and Lieutenant R. L. Tedrow, U. S. Naval l^serve, as additional 
counsel for himself as interested party. 

The interested party. Rear Amniral Husband E. Blimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.) , stated that it was his understanding that the judge advo- 
cate had requested access to certain secret files in the Navy Depart- 
ment, to which he also would like to have access, and that as yet the 
matter had not been acted upon. 

The judge advocate rephed that he had written the Secreta^ of 
the Navy, setting forth the request of Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. Navy (Ret) that he have access to said documents, but 
that up to a hair hour before the court convened it had not been acted 
upon by the Swretary of the Navy. The judge advocate further 
stated that he did not consider the said documents immediately neces- 
sary to the proceedings of the court. 

fi.4] Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, a witness for the 
ju^e advocate, was recalled and warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, with the 
permission of the court, made the following statement prior to his 
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exa^nation: Before my examination begins, before my farther ex- 
amination proceeds, I wish to state that although there has been a 
week’s adjournment, I have not been able to devote all of it to prepara- 
tion, Considerable of my intervening time has been necessarily em- 
ployed on the duties of my present station. It is difficult to throw back 
* over two and one-half years and testify about manv things. I have 
not been able to study over the full field which may oe opened. I can 
testify as to broad matters of policy and plans, though I may have 
to ask for further time to refresh my memory. I suggest where evi- 
dence as to matters of lesser degree is sought, it can be better obtained 
from those of my subordinates who were in OpNav in 1941 and con- 
sequently more familiar with detail, or from custodians of records 
and documents in the department’s files. I also wish to say that I am 
appearing as the first witness before this couxt, having been declared 
to oe an interested party before any other testimony was taken. I 
make no particular point of that unusual sequence and shall strive to 
answer questions so far as my memory serves, fully and without re- 
serve. • 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. During the period of two or three months preceding Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, who were your principal advisers, assistants, or aides in 
the Navy Department? 

A. My assistants and advisers at that time were the Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations; Head of War Plans; Head of Office of Naval 
Intelligence; the Districts; Central Division: Ship Movements; Ship 
Maintenance; Fleet Training - Commander Wellborn, my Flag Secre- 
tary. Those are the principal ones that I recall at the moment. 

2. Q. Whatisthenameof the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll. 

3. Q. Will you state in general the principal duties of this officer? 

A. Admiral Ingersoll’s principal duties as Assistant Chief of Naval 

Operations were to advise me in a general way, and for me to keep 
him in touch with all matters of general importance. He took off 
my shoulders many matters of detail which he settled himself. Mat- 
ters of major importance, matters regarding policy, matters regarding 
talks and so forth with other departments of the government were 
considered by me, though he was largely acquainted with them, and 
I accepted such letters. Many dispatches which we sent [id] 
over together he released after I had cleared them. In general, he was 
a very close assistant. 

4. Q. Did the major problems arising in the Pacific Fleet in the 
14th Naval District come within his view? 

A. Thev did. 

6. Q. Who was your Chief of War Plans? 

A. Admiral Kelly Turner. 

6. Q. Will you tell the court in general what the principal duties 
of Admiral Turner were? 

A. Admiral Turner, as head of the War Plans Division, was charged 
with the drawing up of plans for the use of the Fleet in war. He 
worked very closely with Army War Plans. Ke kept in very close 
touch with the dispositions made in connection with War Plans. I 
think that may cover the broad outline of it. 

7. Q. Did you ordinarily call Admiral Turner in for conferences on 
your principal military problems? 
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A. I think there is no exaggeration to state that we were in what 
might be called constant conference on important military problema 
I saw him not only daily — frequently a number of times daily. 

8. Did he have anything to do with making estimates of the 
situations as matters progressed? 

A. Yes, a great deal to do, because of his position. 

9. Q. Would you say that he was familiar with the military prob- 
lems and policies' in tne Pacific Area, so far as the Cluef of Naval 
Operations had anything to do with these plans and was concerned? 

A. I would say he wag thoroughly familiar with them. "We ^s- 
cussed them together with aU their aspects, and it was a matter of his 
constant concern and that of his Division. 

10. Q. 'What is the name of the officer who was in charge of the 
General Division? 

A. Captain Schuirmann. 

11. Q. What were the principal duties that he performed in rela- 
tion to your office as Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Captain Schuirmann was the officer particularly charged with 
the liaison with the State Department. Central Division handled 
matters of outlying possessions, but one of his pryicipal duties, if 
not the most important duty, was his connection with the State De- 
partment. 

12. Q. Did you consider him as an adviser or a liaison officer, or 
an aide — or exactly in what capacity would you [id] state he 
performed his duties? 

A. He was certainly a liaison officer with the State Department. 
Many matters I asked him to take up with the State Department. 
He obtained information on many matters from the State Department, 
and naturally I asked his opinions to that extent, and to that extent 
his advice on problems where it was required. 

13. Q. What were the names of some of your principal aides? 

A. Commander Wellborn was my Flag Secretary. My Flag Lieu- 
tenant was Lieutenant Smedberg. 

14. Q. Will you tell the court whether they acted in an advisory, 
administrative, or in what capacity? 

A. Lieutenant Smedberg acted largely in the capacity of regular 
Flag Lieutenant’s duties; Commander WeU^rn as Flag Secretary. 
Most matters concerning the Department which come to the Chief of 
Naval Operations Office or Assistant Chief of Naval Operations Office, 
go over his desk. He was probably as familiar as anyone with corre- 
spondence which I handled and which Admiral Ingersoll handled. 
He brought me mail to sign, and he frequently was responsible for 
diverting mail for Admiral Ingersoll’s signature, which Admiral 
Ingersoll of course would sign or send back to me, as he saw fit; but 
his liaison with me was very close. 

16. Q. Do you know a Captain John L. McCrae ? 

A. Yes, John L. McCrae to all intention and purposes also served 
as an aide. 

16. Q. Did you ever have him appointed in any special capacity? 

A. Yes. _ I lelt the need for a capable officer to follow up matters 
for me which I did not have the time to follow up, but which I more 
or less continuously checked. For example a letter might come in 
affecting several bureaus. *I would have McCrae follow up the action 
of the bureaus, and he was check-up and follow-up officer. In addi- 
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tion, he sat in on a great many conferences which I had, to keep him 
generally familiar with a good many matters. 

17. ^ Adverting to problems that may have arisen in the Pacific 
area, did he ever perform any special duties in connection therewith? 

A. He did. I sent Captain McCrae — do not recall just the date, 
sometime in 1941 — with two sets of War Plans, which I was anxious 
for more personal touch with the Commanders-in-Chief of the Pacific 
than I could get by simply mailing them. He 'first went to the 
Hawaiian Islands, left a copy of these with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific, with the request that while he was on his way to the 
Asiatic and back, Commander-in-Chief would have opportunity to 
study these plans, and [77] McCrae could pick up any sug- 

f estions or comments and bring them back to me. In the Asiatic he 
elivered tihe plans to Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic, remained 
there in consultation with the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic on 
these plans, and brought back to me his reaction. Likewise, the Com- 
inander-in-Chief of the Pacific, when he stopped on his return. I 
might add that Captain McCrae, of course, was made familiar with 
these plans before he left, in order that he might perform his duty 
more effectively. 

18. Q. Who was your Director or Naval Intelligence? 

A. I had three directors of Naval Intelligence. 

19. Q. I would like the one for the period of three or four months 
preceding December 7 ? 

A. At that time Captain Wilkinson was Director of Naval 
Intelligence. 

20. Q. What were his principal duties as related to the fimctioh of 
Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. His principal duty was collecting and dessemination of infor- 
mation, and of course keeping me informed of what was regarded as 
important and pertinent. 

21. Q. What was the general nature of information that he fur- 
nishe d y ou? 

A. Well, it was broad in scope. For example, such matters as he 
became cognizant of in connection with the war in Europe, not only 
with regard to what he might obtain from his attaches in operational 
matters, but a great deal also in technical matters. 

22. Q. Were you kept currently informed? 

A. Yes , I f eel that I was. 

23. Q. What method did he employ in transmitting this informa- 
tion to you ? 

A. Usually by word of month. Sometimes by memorandum. 

24. Q. Wnat was your estimate of the efficiency of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence in keeping you informed of international and mili- 
tary developments in the Pacific area for the three months preceding 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. My estimate was that he gave me the best obtainable. I might 
say in that regard, if you refer to what we knew as to what military 
measures, particularly construction and so forth, were going on in 
Japan, the data could not be considered accurate. It had to be sur- 
mised. Someone once remarked, “The accurate information stopped 
outside the three-mile limit.” I may add also that the British had no 
more information in regard to that ^an we did. 
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25. Q. I refer principally, Admiral, to information on political de- 
rdopm^ts in the Orient, and military information [IS] on 
disposition of possible enemy shijrs and matters of that nature. 

A. In regard to the political situation they made estimates from 
time to time from what they had. I think they were reasonably good 
at the time. As far as disposition of the enemy forces, I would have 
to go back to the records to check their accuracy. * The dispositions 
were supplemented by information ireceived from the Commander-in- 
Chief in the Pacific, Conunander-in-Chief in the Aaatic. The poli- 
tical developments, I would also have to check back my memorandum 
to reaUy check their accuracy. I couldn’t recall accurately at the mo- 
ment how much they corroborated with other information that we 
had. 

26. Q. I only wanted a general statement, Admiral, and I am satis- 
fied with what you have given. Did you have any direct dealings 
with the State Department? 

A. Yes , I did. 

27. - Q. Will you state to the court the details as to the manner in 
which you may have conducted any business of the Navy Department 
with the State Department? 

A. My direct dealings with the State Department were on meet- 
ings which took place approximately weekly with the Under-Secretary 
of State. I had many conferences with Mr. Hull, in addition. Mr. 
Hull frequently called me by telephone, and in the latter part of ’41, 
while negotiations were gomg on, he was particularly anxious that 
we were kept fully informed. It was not unusual for him to call me 
up about 6 : 00 o’clock in the evening and report any matters of the 
day’s developments which he thought might be of interest to the Navy 
Department. 

Q. Did you have any dealings with the War Department? 

A. Yes. 

29. Q. With what officers did you ordinarily transact your business ? 

A. Well, primarily with General Marshall, out I saw the War Plans 

Division of the War Department occasionally. I saw the Secretary 
of War occasionally, particularly where matters of priorities and so 
forth were concern^. . 

30. Q. Did you consult with him as to military matters in the 
Pacific area, also? 

A, With General Marshall? 

31. With General Marshall. 

A. Yes. 

32. Q. Could you give the court any idea of the frequency of these 

conferences? In other words, were they a weekly affair, monthly, 
or ? 

A- The Joint Board met weekly, but in addition to that, [19] 
I was in very frequent communication with General Marshall. We 
worked very closely together, by telephone, or when the matter was 
too secret for telephone, by running over to his office, and he to mine. 

33. ^ Did your duties as Chief of Naval Operations require any 
consultations with the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy? 

A. They did. 

84. Q. Were these consultations daily, weekly, monthly, or how 
would yon characterize them? 
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A. I would certainly characterize them as frequent, not only by per- 
sonal visits, which were very frequent, but also by telephone, some- 
times maybe two or three times in a day, frequently on matters of in- 
formatory interest, of ;^at length, at the end of the day. 

85. Q. Was the subject of our military problems in the Pacific a 
part of these discussions? 

A. Very decidedly so. 

36. Q. I show you, sir, a document which has been marked for 
identification “EXHIBIT 4.” Do you recognize this document? 

A. I do, as Navy Basic War Plan Rainbow Number 5, U. S. Navy, 

WPI^6. 

37. Q. Was the document in effect on December 7, 1941 ? 

A. The document had been promulgated. I might say that it was 
in effect, but had not been executed. 

38. Q. On what date had it been promulgated? 

A. 26 May 1941. 

Navy Basic War Plan Rainbow Number 5, U. S. Navy, WPLi-46, 
was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by the 
judge advocate offered in evidence for the purpose only of reading into 
the record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received. 

39. Q. Please refer to this document and read to the court such 
portions as show how it was to be put in effect. 

A. (Reading:) 

Upon receipt of the following ALNAV despatch, the Naval Establishment will 
proceed with this plan In Its entirety, including acts of war : 

“EXECUTE NAVY BASIC WAR PLAN RAINBOW NO. 6” 

40. Q. When might mobilization be directed? 

A. (Reading:) 

The date of the above despatch will be M-day unless it has been otherwise 
designated. 

[£0] 41. Q. What provision was made for executing the plan in 

part? 

A. (Reading:) 

Mobilization may be directed prior to directing the execution of this plan or 
any part thereof. The order to mobilize does not authorize acts of war. This 
plan may be executed in part by a despatch indicating the nation that is to be 
considered the enemy, the tasks to be executed or accepted, and the preliminary 
measures to be taken in preparation for the execution of the entire plan, or 
additional tasks thereof. 

42. Q. Was the major task of the Pacific Fleet assigned in this War 
Plan? 

A. (Reading:) 

The U. S. PACIFIC FLEET (Chapter III, Appendix II), will be organized into 
task forces as follows : 

a. Task forces as directed by the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET ; 

b. NAVAL STATION, SAMOA; 

c. NAVAL STATION, GUAM. 

The U. S. PACIFIC FLEET is assigned the following tasks within the PACIFIC 
AREA. 
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a. TASK. 

Support the forces of the associated powers in the Far East by diverting 
enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier, through the denial and cap- 
ture of positions in the Marshalls, and through raids on enemy sea com- 
munications and positions : 

b. TASK. 

Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area, and to establish an advanced fleet base in Truk : 

e. TASK. 

Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels 
trading directly or indirectly with the enemy ; 

d. TASK. 

Support British naval forces in the area south of the equator as far 
west as longitude 155® east : 

[21] e. TASK. 

Defend Samoa in category “D’’ ; 

f. TASK. 

Defend Guam in category “F** ; 

g. TASK. 

Protect the sea communications of the associated powers by escorting, 
covering, and patrolling as required by circumstances, and by destroying 
enemy raiding forces (See Part III, Chapter V, Section 1) ; 

h. TASK. 

Protect the teiTitory of the associated powers in the Paciflc area and 
prevent the extension of enemy military power into the western hemi- 
sphere by destroying hostile expeditions and by supporting land and air 
forces in denying the enemy the use of land positions in that hemisphere ; 

i. TASK. 

Cover the operations of the naval coastal frontier forces ; 

j. TASK. 

Establish fleet control zones, defining their limits from time to time as 
circumstances require. 

k. TASK. 

Route shipping of associated iwwers within the fleet control zones. 

43. Q. Had a copy of this War Plan been issued the C!ommander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. It had. 

44. Q. Had this War Plan, “EXHIBIT 4”, been placed in effect, 
either in full or in part prior to December 7, 1941? 

A. It had not been executed. 

45. Q. T^en did Admiral Kimmel assume command of the Pacific 
Fleet? 

A. In February, ’41. I do not recall the exact date. 

[S£] 46. Q. What was the theater of operations of the Pacific 

Fleet during the year 1941 ? 

A. Central Pacific. 

47. Q. Where did the fleet normally base ? 

A The fleet normally bases in West Coast ports. Generally speak- 
ing I would say, in answer to your question. Southern California. 

48. Q. Do you recall if a directive had been issued basing the Pacific 
Fleet in the Hawaiian area? 
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A. I do not recall a specific directive. In 1939, shortly after I be- 
came Chief of Naval Operations, I established what mignt be termed 
a Cruiser Force in the Hawaiian Islands. After the spring maneuvers 
in 1940, the fleet was based in the Hawaiian Islands. 

49. Q. Will you tell the court what were the broad underlying con- 
siderations for basing the Pacific Fleet in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. If the court will permit me, I should like to read from a letter 
which I wrote Admiral Richardson, a reply to a question of his which 
in effect was, “Why am I here?” That reply, which is well-backed 
and which I gave as a considered answer, I think, would be the best 
thing I could give for the record. 

There being no objection, with the court’s permission, the witness 
continued : Tms letter is dated 27 May 1941. The second pai’agraph 
states; (Reading:) 

Why are you in the Hawaiian Area? 

The next paragraph starts : 

Answer. You are there because of the deterrent effect which it is thought your 
presence may have on the Japs going into the Blast Indies. In previous letters I 
have hooked this up with the Italiatis going into the war. The connection is that 
with Italy in, it is thought that the Japs might feel Just that much freer to take 
independent action. We believe both the Germans and the Italians have told 
the Japs that so far as they are concerned, she (Japan) has a free band in the 
Dutch East Didies. 

That paragraph is on page one. Now going over to page two, I 
again quote : 

I bad hoped your time in the Hawaiian area would have some indirect or inci- 
dental result, regardless, such as solving the logistics problems Involved, including 
not only supplies from the United States, but their [2J] handling and 
storage at Pearl Harbor. 

Training, as you might do under war conditions. 

c. Familiarity of task forces with the Midway, Aleutian, Palmyra, Johnston, 
Samoa, general area, in so far as practicable. 

d. Closer liaison with the Army in the common defense of the Hawaiian Area 
than has ever previously been exhibited between the Army and Navy. 

e. Solving of communication problems Involved by joint action between Army 
and Navy and particularly stressing the air communications. 

f. Security of the Fleet at anchor. 

g. Accenting the realization that the Hawaiian group consists of considerably 
more than just Oahu. 

You were not detained in Hawaii to develop the area as a peacetime operating 
base, but that will naturally flow to a considerable extent from what yon are tip 
against. 

50. Q. Do you remember if there ever had been any official protest 
made by anyone in the naval service to you regarding basing the Pacific 
Fleet in that area? 

A. I recall no what might be called official protest. I do have let- 
ters from Admiral Richardson in which he — personal letters — in which 
he advised a return of the Fleet to the Pacific Coast ; and I am perfectly 
willing if the court so desires, to place these letters on the record. 

61. ^ Could you tell the court. Admiral, in very general teims, 
about how many units of each of the following types there were with 
the Pacific Fleet when Admiral Kimmel took over command in Feb- 
ruary ^1941? The categories are, first, battleships. 

A. That is a matter of detail. It can be taken accurately from the 
records. 
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52. Q. I am asking generally. 

A. And I would prefer it be from the record. I made out a mem- 
orandum on it, the accuracy of which I would not vouch for, and it 
^ould be checked with the record, but if the court would like to have 
it, I will give it. I think the record for matters of that sort is the best 
evidence. 

53. Q. About how many patrol planes were assigned to the Hawai- 
ian Area at that time, in Februaiy 1941? 

A. I would have to check that from the record. 

54. Q. During the year 1941, were any naval units de- 
tach^ from the Pacific Fleet? 

A. There were. That also is a matter of record. There was a 
detachment sent to the Atlantic. 

55. Q. Do you remember the reasons for the detachment of this 
unit? 

A. The movement conformed in general to dispositions required 
by WPL-46. Now there is a matter which I would like to give the 
court off the record. I strongly question the advisability of putting 
it in the record, but I have no objection to Admiral Elimmel and Ad- 
miral Bloch and all hands having it. I would like to make it off the 
record and then get your opinion. 

The judge advocate requested that the statement be made by the 
witness, and that the court direct that it not be included as a perma- 
nent part of the record, but be made in the form of an exhibit which 
could be placed in the secret files of the Navy Department for refer- 
ence to by any person with authority to look at the record. 

Tlie interested party, Admiral flusband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret), stated that he objected to such procedure with regard to the 
statement which might be made by the witness, and that he preferred 
that the entire proceedings be made a matter of record. 

TTie judge advocate replied. 

The witness added these words to his answer: “I may add that I 
think making this matter public would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States.” 

The interested party. Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret), replied. 

[ 2 ^ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
sen'e. reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

The court was cleared. 

The court was opened and all parties to the inquiry entered. The 
court announced that it would hear the answer to the question and 
then make its decision. 

56. Q. Will you answer the question, please, Admiral? 

A. My first answer — ^my answer in part, to the question, was that 
the movement was in general conformance with WPLi-46, My second 
part of the answer involves a matter of timing. The movement was 
directed by the Chief of Naval Operations at that particular time 
because I was given orders for an amphibious operation in the A^ 
lantic which, in my opinion, and in that of my advisers, required this 
frrce to be in the Atlantic to insure its success. 

Tlie court announced that the answer would go in the record. 
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57. Q. What, in your (pinion, was the adequacy of the Pacific 
Fleet during tne period October to December, 1941, to carry out 
WPL-46? 

A. In general, it was considered adequate for the tasks outlined. 
Obviously — I will let the answer stand; that is, it was considered 
generally adequate for the tasks outlined. The disposition was drawn 
up to be realistic. 

68. Q. Does that complete your answer, sirf 

A. Yes. 

59. Q. I show you, sir, a copy of a letter duly authenticated under 
official seal of the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War 
dated January 24, 1941. Can you identify this? 

A. Yes. I identify this as a letter signed by Col. Knox of January 
24, 1941, then Secretary of the Navy, to Col. Stimson, then Secretaiy 
of War. 

The copy of a letter dated January 24, 1941, from the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Secretary of War, was submitted to the interested 
parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 9”. 

60. Q. Will you read the letter, please? 

A. This is a letter dated January 24, 1941, from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Secretaiy of War. 

The witness read Exhibit 9. 

[2^] 61. Q. Admiral, do you know who prepared this letter for 

the Secretary of the Navy’s signature? 

A. The original draft was prepared in War Plans. We worked on 
it several days. When I say “we”, I mean Admiral Turner (then 
Captain Turner), Admiral Ingereoll, and myself. We finally 
rounded it up in the form in which it has just been read. 

62. Q. Did this letter represent the view of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations on the question of military defenses of the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Base on the date of the letter, January 24, 1941 ? 

A. It did. It didn’t go into complete details but it covered, in our 
opinion, the main points which were in our minds which we believed 
were generally accepted main points and we decided to put them before 
the Army. 

63. Q. Admiral, in order to make this whole letter more clear to the 
court, I will ask you to refer to Exhibit 9 and state what dangers were 
envisaged, in the order of their importance, as set out in this letter. 

A. The order of importance as set out is: (1) Air bombing attack; 
(2) Air torpedo plane attack; (3) Sabotage; (4) Submarine attack ; 
(5) Mining; (6) Bombardment by gun fire. 

64. Q. What views did the Navy Department express as regards the 
then existing defense of the Pearl Harbor Naval Base against the 
forms of attack set out in Paragraphs 1 and 2? 

A. With regard to 1 and 2, the solution of which the letter stated 
was considered to be of primary importance, the following paragraphs 
particularly apply. Both types of air attack are possible. They may 
be carried out successively, simultaneously, or in combination with any 
of the other operations enumerated. The maximum probable enemy 
effort may be put at twelve aircraft squadrons, and a minimum at 
two. Attacks may be launched from a striking force of carriers and 
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their supporting vessels. The countermeasures to he considered are : 
(A) Location and engagement of enemy carriers and supporting ves- 
sels before air attack can be launched: (B) Location and engagement 
of enemy aircraft before they reach their objectives; (C) Repulse of 
enemy aircraft by anti-aircraft fire; (D) Concealment of vital installa- 
tions by artificial smoke; (E) Protection of vital installations by bal- 
loon barrage. The operations set forth in (A), namely, location anr 
engagement of enemy carriers and supporting vessels before air attack 
can be launched, are largely functions of the Fleet but quite possibly 
might not be carried out in case of an air attack initiated without- 
warning prior to a declaration of war. Is that part of your question 1 

[27] 65. ^ Yes. On Page 3 of the letter contained in Exhibit 

9. please read into the record the proposals of the Secretary of the 
Navy to remedy the problems as set out in this letter. 

A. The Secretary of the Navy offered the following proposals: (1) 
That the Army assign the highest priority to the increase of pursuit 
aircraft and anti-aircraft artillery, and tiie establishment of an air 
warning net in Hawaii ; that the Army give consideration to the ques- 
tions of balloon barrage, the employment of smoke, and other special 
devices for improvi^ the defense of Pearl Harbor; that local joint 
plans be drawn for e^ctive cooperation of naval and military aircraft 
operations and ship and shore anti-aircraft gunfire against surprise 
aircraft raids ; that the Army and Navy forces in Oahu agree to the 
appropriate degree of joint readiness for iiumediate action in defense 
{gainst surprise aicraft raids against Pearl Harbor; that joint exer- 
cises designed to prepare Army and Navy forces in Oahu lor defense 
against surprise aircraft raids be held at least once weekly so long as 
the present uncertainty continues to exist. He requested that concur- 
rence in these proposals and the rapid implementation of the measures 
to be taken by the Army, which are of the highest importance to the 
security of fhe Fleet, be met by the highest cooperation from the War 
Department. 

66. Q. Admiral, I show you an official document entitled “Joint 
Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935”, which has been marked 
“E XHI BIT 6” for identification. If you recognize this document, 
state as what you identify it? 

A I identify it as Jomt Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, 
sometimes referred to as FTP155. It is a confidential document. 

The document entitled “Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
1935”, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by 
the judge advocate offered in evidence for the purpose only of here- 
after reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be perti- 
nent to the inquiry before the court. 

There being no objection, it was so received. 

67. Q. On Page 5, for the record will you read to the court Para- 
graphs 8 and 9? 

A. (Reading:) 

8. Methods of coordination. — 

Operations of Army and Navy forces will be coordinated by one of the following 
methods; 

a. Mntnal cooperation. 

b. The exercise of unity of command. 

9. Determlnatiim of the method of coordination. 
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a. Operaticms of Army and Navy forces will normally be coordinated by mutual 
cooperation. 

b. Operations of Army and Navy forces will be coordinated by the exercise of 
unity of command in the following cases : 

[28] (1) When ordered by the President ; or 

(2) When provided for in Joint agreements between the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy ; or 

(3) When commanders of Army and Navy forces agree that the situation re- 
quires the exercise of unity of command and further agree as to the service that 
shall exercise such command. 

68. Q. What method of coordination was in effect in the 14th 
Naval District on December 7, 1941? 

A. The method of coordination in effect at that time was one of 
mutual coordination, except that I would say the method for coordi- 
nation of the" air effort was one of, if not outright unity of com- 
mand, that it very closely approached it, and one which I thought 
was so splendid tliat I sent it to the coinmanders-in-chief of our prin- 
cipal fleets and to all district commandants. It was the best tning 
I had seen and I highly concurred in it. If the court would like to 
have the two principal paragraphs of that document I would be 
glad to insert them in the record at this time. 

69. Q. Is that from this book? 

A. No, I took them out of a paper. Shall I go ahead with them ? 

70. Q. Yes. 

A. (Reading:) 

“The agreement entered into betwixt the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment, and the Commandant, 14th Naval District, in regard to Joint action 
of the Army and Navy Air Corps in Hawaii provides” — I am reading from a 
document which gives me two paragraphs sent to me by Admiral Kimmel, which 
paragraphs are taken out of an agreement which was previously arrived at 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The date of this memorandum of Admiral Kimmel 
to me is 4 June, 1941. The date of the document from which these extracts 
are quoted, as I recall, is sometime in March, 1941. I quote : « 

(a) That in activities in the defense of Oahu and the other islands against 
enemy bombing attacks the command shall be vested in the Army Air Corps, 
assisted by Navy fighters which may be available. 

(b) That in a mission which involves bombing of enemy ships the command 
shall be vested in the Navy Air Commander in charge of the base. Briefly, 
when an alarm is sounded, the Navy patrol planes take off to locate the enemy 
ships, and when located the Navy directs the efforts of the Army and Navy 
bombers in the offensive action which they take against the enemy ships. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, Re- 
tired, requested that the document from which the witness was read- 
ing ^ better identified. 

The memorandum dated 4 June 1941, from Admiral Kimmel to 
Admiral Stark, was submitted to each of the interested parties and 
to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence for the 
purpose only of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as 
may be pertinent to the inquiry before the court. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked ‘‘EX- 
HIBIT 10”, for reference, description appended. 

The judge advocate stated that the documents to which the mem- 
orandum referred would be later offered in evidence. 

71. Q. Will you read the rest of the memorandum. Admiral ? 

A. The third paragraph is: (Reading) “The liaison betwixt the 
Army and Navy Air Corps in Hawaii is very satisfacto^ and weekly 
drills in air raid alarms with the two services acting in unison are 
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hdd. These drills have developed many weaknesses but the con- 
ditions are steadily improving and it is felt that they are in much 
better shape now than they were a few months ago. The conditions 
will continue to be unsatisfactory until certain equipment has been 
supplied and the personnel drilled in its use. There are about 140 
light Army planes (fighter and light bombers) and 21 heavy bomb- 
ing-airplanes now” — -“now” being as of 4 June 1941 — ^“in the Is- 
lands. These are in addition to some obsolescent bombers and fight- 
ers. It is believed that the number of Army bombers in the Islands 
should be at least four times the number that they have there now 
and it is felt that these planes should be sent out as soon as it is 
practicable to do so. There are not now a sufficient number of 
Army pilots to man all the Army planes in the Islands.” Signed, 
“H. E. KimmeL” Copies of this were sent to General Marshall, 
Admiral King, and Admiral Towers — ^Admiral king then being in 
the Atlantic and Admiral Towers being Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

72. Had this method of coordination of aircraft actually been 
put in effect? 

A. It was put in effect in March, 1941. As I noted, correspond- 
ence or papers from which this extract was made were forwarded 
to the commanders-in-chief of the three principal fleets — the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Asiatic — and to the commandants, as I recall, of 
all districts. 

73. Q. Did you, prior to December 7, 1941, give any thought to 
putting in effect the exercise of unity of command for the whole 
Hawaiian area? 

A. Much thought had been given to the proposition of unity of 
command. We had not arrived at a satisfactory solution or de- 
cision to put it into effect so far as the Navy Department was concerned 
ftt that time. 

74. Q. Am I to infer that you had discussions with the Army chief 
of staff, or other higher authorities, in this study? 

A. You are to infer that. It had been the subject of many con- 
versations with the chief of staff of the Army. I may state with ref- 
erence to the amphibious operation which was referred to m the 
testimony a little while back, that operations of that nature which we 
were considering, we anticipated having imity of command for them. 

[30] 75. Q. Will you read into &e record. Article 25 on Page 

27 of Exhibit 6? 

A. Article 25, Page 27, FTP155, reads as follows (reading) ; 

25. Paipose of coastal frontier defense. 

a. The purphse of a Joint organization and measures for coastal frontier 
defense is to provide more effectively for our national defense. 

b. Specifically, the measures and operations in coastal frontier defense are 
for the purpose of : 

(1) Protecting shipping in the coastal zones; 

(2) Protecting our mUltary and dvil InstallationB and facilities; 

(3 Preventing invasion of United States territory from overseas; 

(4) Insuring the security of those portions of our coastal frontiers which 
are vital to military, industrial, and commercial operations. 

76. Q. Will you read into the record Article 26 on Page 28, para- 
graphs a. to e., both inclusive ? 

79714— 46— Ex. 146, voL 1 4 
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A. I quote (reading) : 

a. A coastal frontier is a geographical division of our coastal area established 
for organization and command purposes, In order to insure the effective co- 
ordination of Army and Navy forces employed in coastal frontier defense. The 
coastal frontier of a group of islands shall completely surround such group or 
shall include that part of the group which can be organized for defense and 
command purposes. Within each coastal frontier an Army officer and a naval 
officer will exercise command over ail Army forces and Navy forces, respectively, 
assigned for the defense of these divisions, ('oastal frontiers are subdivided for 
command puriK)ses into sectors and subsectors. 

b. Coastal innitier <lefense is the organization of the forei^s and materiel of 
the Army and the Navy assigned to provide security for the coastal frontiers of 
continental United States and its overseas possessions. 

c. The naval district is a military and administrative command ashore estab- 
lished for the purpose of decentralizing the Navy Department’s functions with 
respect to the control of shipping in the coastal zones and the shore activities 
outside the Navy Department proper, and for the further purpose of centralizing 
imder one command within the district and the waters thereof ; 

(1) For military coordination, all navai activities; ami 

(2) For administrative coordination, all naval activities with specific ex- 
ceptions. The primary purpose in view is to provide for naval mobilization and 
logistic support of the Fleet and to utilize the district naval forces in the Joint 
organization to provide security for the coast and for shipping in the coastal 
zones. The limits of the naval districts are laid down in the Navy Regula- 
tions. These limits extend to seaward so as to include the coastwise sea lanes. 
Each naval district is commanded by a designated commandant who is the 
direct ISl] representative of the Navy Department, including its bureaus 
and offices, in all matters affecting district activity. 

d. Naval local defense forces consist of naval forces, including Coast Guard 
and Lighthouse Service, afloat and ashore, attached to a naval district and 
under the, command of the commandant of the district. These forces are not 
a part of the Fleet. 

e. A naval base is a center from which men-of-war can operate and be main- 
tained. 

77. Q. On Page 31, will you read into the record Paragraphs o. 
to V., both inclusive? 

A. I quote (reading) : 

o. The outer harbor area is the war area which extends to seaward from 
the outer exits of the entrance channels to a fortified harbor and lies within 
the range of the harbor defense batteries. 

p. The harbor channel area is the water area which lies between the outer 
harbor area and the inner harbor area, and which comprises all the entrance 
channels to the harbor. 

q. The inner harbor area is the entire water area of a fortified harbor inside 
the inner entrance of all the entrance channels to the harbor. 

r. An Inshore patrol is a part of the naval local defense forces operating 
generally within a defensive coastal area and controlling shipping within a 
defensive sea area. 

s. An offshore patrol is a part of the naval local defense forces operating 
and patrolling the coastal zone outside of those areas assigned to the Inshore 
patrol. 

t. An escort force is a part of the naval local defense forces charged with 
the duty of protecting convoys within the naval district waters. 

u. A coastal force is a naval force which may be organized to operate within 
the coastal zone to meet a specific situation in which naval local defense forces 
are Inadequate to carry out the Navy’s functions in coastal frontier defense. 

V. A harbor defense is an administrative and tactical Army command, com- 
prising the armament and accessories, including anti-aircraft armament, con- 
trolled mines and supporting aircraft, with the personnel for manning, pro- 
vided for the defense of a harbor or otlier water area. Harbor defenses exist 
to provide on the outbreak of war an effective seaward defense of important 
strategic points, such as large centers of population, important commercial 
centers, navy yards, coaling or fueling stations, locks and dams; to deny the 
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enemy entrance to or occupation of a harbor or other waters which might serve 
as a base for land pr naval operations, or both ; and to keep the enemy at such 
distance from the entrance to a waterway that our naval forces may debouch 
therefrom and take up a battle formation with the least hostile Interference. 

[S^] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank Li. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

78. Q. Will you read into the record paragraph ‘‘z” on page 32 
of Exhibit 6 ? 

A. [Reading:] 

The aircraft warning service is a communication and an intelligence service 
which forms part of the communication and Intelligence service of the frontier 
defense. Its puri>ose is to warn centers of population, Industrial plants, public 
utilities, and military and naval establishments of the approach of hostile 
aircraft and to alert Air Corps units and Antiaircraft artillery units. It con- 
sists essentially of observers of information centers for plotting the courses and 
distributing Information of approaching hostile planes and of the necessary 
communications. 

79. Q. I ask you to turn to page 13 and read Article 19, paragraphs 
a, b, and c. 

A. [Reading:] 

a. Attacks against our coastal frontiers may be classified as follows: (1) 
Major ojjeration^, i. e., those executed for the purpose of invasion; and (2) 
Minor oi>eratIons, i. e., raids against shipping or shore objectives. 

h. Tlic general function of the Array in coastal frontier defense is to conduct 
military operations in direct defense of United States territory. 

c. The .specific functions of the Army in coastal frontier defense are: (1) To 
provide and operate the mobile land and air forces required for the direct 
dofense of the coast. (2) To provide, maintain, and operate essential harbor 
dofensea 

80. Q. What, in general, comprised the Hawaiian coastal frontier? 

A. It is shown in chart WPL 46. Subject to the correction of my 

testimony, in general, it comprises a zone around the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, including Midwav, Palmyra, Johnson, and Kingston reef, and,* 
to the best of my recollection, Wake. The boundary, as I recall, is 
some 500 miles outside the Hawaiian Islands group. 

81. Q. Will you turn to page 14 4nd read Article 19-d in its en- 
tirety? 

A. (Reading:) 

In carrying out these functions, the Army will provide and operate or main- 
t.Tin — 

tl) Guns on land, both fixed and mobile, with necessary searchlights and 
fin* con t rol i nstalla tions. 

[.?.?] (2) Aircraft operating in support of harbor defenses; in general 

coastal frontier defense; in support of or in lieu of naval forces, 

(.3) A communication and Intelligence system to Include an aircraft warning 
s^Tvice, among the elements of the land defense, with provision for the prompt 
exi'hange of information or instructions with the Navy. 

(4) Controlled mines and their appurtenances, including the vessels neces- 
-^'iry for their Installation and maintenance. 

(5) A system of underwater listening posts. 

(6) Beach defense, together with vessels necessary for its installation, main- 
t^'nnnce, and patrol. 

(7) Fixed underwater obstructions in connection with controlled mine bar- 

(8) Additional mobile forces required in accordance with the situation. 

82. Q. Adverting to paragraph _1, which you have just read, Ad- 
miraL which states that the Army will provide and operate or maintain 
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‘‘guns on land, both fixed and mobile, with necessary searchlights and 
fire-control installations.” Do you know whether the Army had lived 
up, in general, to its commitments in a reasonable manner prior to 
DecemTOr 7, 1^1) 

A. The Army had the defenses mentioned installed. I would not 
care to say that they were sufficient. In a general way, I knew and 
had been told by the Chief of Staff of the Army that subject to a 
complete breakdown in training, he was sending what he could to 
the Hawaiian Islands. That does not mean that “what he could” 
was sufficient, and without reference to the record, I could not state 
what was there, and there are those whose testimony would be much 
more direct than mine on that point; but I did know from frequent 
conversation with Marshall that he stated he was doing the best he 
could. He was up against it, to a considerable degree. 

83. Q. Adverting to paragraph d (2), which you read a few mo- 
ments ago and which states that the Army will provide and operate 
or maintain . “aircraft operating in support of harbor defenses; in 
general coastal frontier defense; in support of or in lieu of naval 
forces.” Do you know, in a general way, whether the Army had lived 
up to its commitments in a reasonable manner prior to December 7, 
1941? 

A. I know, in a general way, that the Army had increased their 
air units out there to a considerable degree. This also was a matter 
of freouent conversation between General Marshall and me, and as 
I recall — and my recollection may be faulty — ^the Army bad something 
over 200 planes in Hawaii at that time. Just how many of them 
were fighters and what were bombers and so forth I could not state. 

[S4'\ 84. Q. Adverting to paragraph d (3), which you have just 

read and which stat^ that the Army will provide and operate or 
maintain “a communication and intelligence system to include an air- 
craft warning service, among the elements of the land defense, with 
provision for the prompt exchange of information or instructions 
with the Navy.” Do you know whether the Army had lived up to its 
commitments in a reasonable manner prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I knew that the Army — again from conversations with General 
Marshall, some of which I recollect with great clarity, because of an 
amusing incident not necessary to put on the record — was making great 
endeavor to get a warning system for the island of Oahu, and thought 
it was such that when installed and properly manned it should have 
been a very effective system — at least, so far as we could make it with 
the equipment developed up to that time. As regards getting the 
information from that warning system properly distributed to those 
to whom it was essential to mal^ proper use of the information, that 
will have to come from people out there. I could look up and read 
what there was available, but I do not recollect clearly, after a lapse of 
time, just what this was. 

85. _Q. Adverting to paragraph d (4) , which you have just read and 
whicH'states that the Army will provide and operate or maintain “con- 
trolled mines and their appurtenances, including the vessels necessary 
for their installation and maintenance,” do you know whether the 
Army had lived up to its commitments in a reasonable manner prior 
to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. 1 did not concern myself so much, with the mining situation as I 
did with the material in your inunpdiately preceding questions, be- 
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cause of the fact that, in general, the Hawaiian area hasn’t good mine- 
able waters, and the detam of that I do not have. 

86. Q. Adverting to paragraph d (6), which states that the Army 
will provide and operate or maintain “a system of underwater listen- 
ing po^,” do you Imow whether, in a general way, the Army had lived 
up to its commitment in a reasonable manner prior to December 7, 
IWl? 

A A^in my previous answer would largely apply. I considered it 
more of a local affair and do not recall anything particular with 
respect thereto. 

87. Q. Adverting to paragraph d (6), which states that the Army 
will provide and operate or maintain “beach defense, together with 
vessels necessary for its installation, maintenance, and patrol,” do you 
know whether, in a general way, the Army had lived up to its commit- 
ments prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A j^ain my general answer applies. Beach defenses are some- 
thing with which I am very familiar, so far as German installations 
are concerned, which are largely lo<»l affairs, and there again I do not 
have any recollection. 

[55] 88. Q. Paragraph d (7) states that the Army will pro- 

vide and operate or maintain “fixed underwater obstructions in con- 
nection with controlled mine barrages.” Do you know whether, in 
a general way, the Army lived up to its commitments prior to 
December 7, 1941? 

A. My previous answer applies. 

89. Q. Paragraph d (8) states that the Army will provide and 
operate or maintain “additional mobile forces required in accord- 
ance with the situation.” Do you know, in a general way, whether 
the Army had lived up to this commitment prior to December 7, 
1941? 

A. Can you tell me just what was intended by that question? 

90. ^ Other than that set out in “Joint Action of the Army and 
the Navy”, I don’t know. 

A. Well, I don’t either. 

91. ^ Adverting to paragraph g, which I shall read : “In carry- 
ing our these functions the Navy wUl: (1) provide and operate— 
(a) A system of offshore scouting and patrol to give timely warn- 
ing of an attack, and, in addition, fmxes to operate against enemy 
forces in the vicinity of the coast. Do you know, in a general way, 
whether the Navy had lived up to its commitment in a reasonable 
manner prior to December 7, 1941? 

A. If ny that question is meant that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific, or, if you would like to put it, the District Commander, 
bad the patrol plan^ which I would like to have had him have for 
the business in question, he did not. I had made a distribution from 
what was available to me and which I considered the best I could 
do and, as I recall, based on the provisions of WPL 46. I would 
like to reserve the right to correct that statement if my memory 
is faulty. I might add I was moving Heaven and earth for in- 
creasing our patrol planes, not only for the Pacific but for prob- 
lema wnich I envisaged elsewhere, particular also in the Atlantic. 

92. ^ I quote from paragraph g (b) : “Ine Navy will provide 
and operate a communication and intelligence system among the 
t-lMTiiontii of the sea defense, with provisions for the prompt ex- 
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change of information or instructions with the Army.” Can you 
state whether or not, in your estimation, the Navy had lived up to 
its commitment in a reasonable manner prior to December 7, 1941? 

A. There again I feel I am not competent to give any detailed 
information. I had absolute confidence in our people in the Hawaiian 
Islands. I still have confidence in them. I mew they were drill- 
ing and working on these subjects, and I left it to them. I con- 
sider that the conditions existing with regard to your question could 
be much better testified to by them. 

[ 36 \ 93. Q. In order to save time. Admiral, with respect to the 

provisions of paragraph g (d), would your answer be the same as to 
inshore patrols for the protection of mine fields and underwater ob- 
structions other than beach defenses ? 

A. Generally, yes. In regard to mines and going back to when 
I was Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, I made mines one of my par- 
ticular subjects of study with regard to outlying possessions, the 
Hawaiian groups and the Philippines; and my recollection is that 
they all had more mines than they could use. I cannot, however, state 
that those mines were 100%, nor do I know just what their condition 
was. That testimony can be obtained from more competent wit- 
nesses or from the record of the department. 

94. Q. Adverting to paragraph g (e), which states that the Navy 
will provide and operate “underwater listening posts for naval use 
where this service cannot be obtained from Army listening posts.” 
Have you any knowledge whether the Navy adequately lived up to 
this commitment prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. That, too, I put in the local class, and I think better testimony 
could be had from people who were charged wdth it on the spot. I 
might add that we were doing all we could to develop this type of 
listening in the way of buoys and so forth. Just what the situation 
was in Haw’aii I do not recollect. 

95. Q. Adverting to paragraph g (f), which states that the Navy 
will provide and operate “throu^i the Lighthouse Service, when 
turned over to the Navy, coastal lights, buoys, and aids to naviga- 
tion, and to change them as necessary.” Was this commitment lived 
up to W the Navy prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. We took over the Coast Guard and, along with it, the Light- 
house Service, and as regards to how they lived up to their commit- 
ments, in that respect again it is a local affair. I do not know. I as- 
sume they lived up to it, and if they had not been doing it, they would 
have been required to. 

96. Q. Adverting to paragraph g (g), which states that the Navy 
will provide and operate “an information system through the Coast 
Guard stations when turned over to the Navy, and through lighthouses 
and light vessels.” Do you know whether this commitment was lived 
up to prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I do not have a clear remembrance on that subject. 

97. Q. Adverting to paragraph g (h) wliich states that the Navy 
will provide and operate “necessary mine-sweeping vessels.” Was 
this commitment lived up to prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I believe it was. 

[_ 37 ^ 98. Q. Paragraph g (2) states that the Navy will provide 

and maintain “such fixed underwater obstructions as are component 
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parts of Navy barrages; including the vessels necessary for their in- 
stallation and maintenance.” Was this commitment lived up to prior 
to December 7, 19411 

A. Again my previous remark applies about Hawaiian waters gen- 
emlly not being subject to mining on a large scale. I do not recall 
just what was done. I had no apprehension from that standpoint. 

99. Q. Paragrjmh g (3) states that the Navy will “operate gat^ 
through nets.” Was this commitment lived up to by the Navy prior 
to December 7, 1941 1 

A. I believe it was. 

100. Q. Paragraph g (4) states that the Navy will “conduct ship- 
ping through channels m mine fields or obstructions.” Was this com- 
mitment lived up to prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. To the best of my recollection, it was. 

The court then, at 12 : 25 p. m., took a recess until 2 p. m., at w’hicn 
time it reconvened. 

Present : 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the parties to 
the inquiry and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Harold R. Stark, Admiral, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was w’arned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

101. Q. Admiral, I refer you to Exhibit 6 before this court, which 
is “Joint Action of the Army and the Navy 1935”, and ask you to read 
from Section 3, Article 30, sub-paragraph “d”. 

A. Before reading that, may I refer to my last question? I made 
a pencil note when I had passed a previous question on the strength 
of forces and their sufficiency. This question again refers to coastal 
zones. I would like to state, in answer to a previous question, that 
in my opinion there were not sufficient forces for the coastal work 
in the Hawaiian Islands. To remedy this defect and as a compromise, 
of coui-se, it would be necessary to draw on the Pacific Fleet, and to 
that extent the Pacific Fleet would be just so much under the original 
qualification. I wanted to get that into the record. [J5] Sec- 
tion 3 refers to the categories of defense and requirements and means 
to be provided. (Reading) “Cat^oiy D — Coastal frontiers that 
may be subject to major attack. Under this category, the coastal 
defense areas should, in general, be provided with the means of de- 
fense, both Army and Navy, required to meet enemy naval operations 
preliminary to joint operations. All available means of defense will 
generally find application, and a stronger outpost and a more ex- 
tensive patrol, inshore and offshore, than Category C, will be re- 
quired. Under this category certain defensive sea areas will be estab- 
lished. In addition, an antiaircraft gun and machine-gun defense 
of important areas outside of harbor defenses should be organized; 
general reserves should be strategically located so as to facilitate 
prompt reinforcement. of the frontiers ; and plans should be developed 
for the defense of specific areas likely to become theaters of opera- 
tions. Long range air reconnaissance will be provided and plans made 
for use of the GHQ air force.” 

102. Q. On December 7, 1941, do you know what category of defense 
was in effect on the island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii ? 
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A. The article just read was the article prescribed for Oahu. 

103. Q. Do you know when it had been put in effect? 

A. Well, it was stated in WPL 46. As I recall that, a category 
“D” was the category prescribed, which means a category toward 
which one works. I would say it was in effect at that time. 

104. Q. Do you know what plans were in effect on and before 
December 7, IWl, for the use of the General Headquarters Air Force 
for long-range reconnaissance in Oahu, Territory of Hawaii ? 

A. Gan you define to' me just what you mean by the General Head- 
quarters airplanes ? 

105. Q. I mean by General Headqua^rs aircraft, the General 
Headquarters aircraft that are referred to in Article 31, sub-para- 
graph “d”, which you have just read. 

A. I will ^eak from recollection on that. My remembrance is 
that the GHQ Air Force is the air force which is handled directly 
from Washington and which may be sent from one location to an- 
other to augment or strengthen a local area, but I’m not sure of this 
and would nave to refresh on it. That is ir^ remembrance. There 
have been some recent articles about the GHQ, and I am not certain 
as to just what is meant, but I think it is a mobile force subject to 
direct orders from the War Department. 

106. Q. Admiral, I refer you again to Exhibit 6 and ask you to 
read from Chapter 2, Article 9. 

A. The heading of the article is 

Detebuinatior or the Method of CooBDiifATiOR 

a. Operations of Army and Navy forces will normally be coordinated by mutual 
cooperation. 

[dS] b. Operations of Army and Navy forces will be coordinated by the 
exercise of unity of command in the following cases : 

(1) When ordered by the President; or 

(2) When provided for In Joint agreements between the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy ; or 

(3) When commanders of Army and Navy forces agree that the situation 
requires the exercise of unity of command and further agree as to the service 
that shall exercise such command. 

107. Q. Could you, as Chief of Naval Operations, with mutual 
agreement with the Chief of Staff of the Army have placed unity of 
command in effect in Hawaii ? 

A. We could arrange for such, and subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, put it into effect. 
Paragraph 2 states, “When provided for in joint aOTeements be- 
tween the Secretaiy of War and the Secretary of the Navy.” 

108. Q. Adverting to paragraph 9b (3), which states, “When com- 
manders of Army and Navy forces agree that the situation requires 
the exercise of unity of command and further agree as to the service 
that shall exercise such command.” Could Admiral Kimmel, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, in mutual agreement with 
the Commanding General of the 9th Corps Area, have placed unity 
of command in effect in Oahu, Territory of Hawaii? 

A. They could had they agreed to do so. 

109. Q. Adverting to tois same paragraph, which I have just read, 
could Admiral Bloch, as Commandant of the 14th Naval District, 
in mutual agreement with the Ccanmander of the ^h Corps Area, 
have placed unity of command in effect in Oahu, Territory of Hawaii ? 
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A. I couldn’t answer that question 100%. 

110. Q. I will correct the last two questions to read, instead of 
Commander of the 9th Corps Area, Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department? 

A. I don’t know whether he could have done it independent of 
Admiral Kimmel’s O. K. As I understand it, he was a task force 
under the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. My guess would 
be that he could, but I would hesitate to say so, not knowing their 
relationships with regard to such matters. 

111. Q. Admiral, I again refer you to Exhibit 4, which is WPL-46 
and has been introduced in evidence before this court for the purpose 
of reading such extracts as may be pertinent to the record. I ask 
you to read therefrom a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations, 
dated July 1, 1941. 

A. (Heading:) “Navy Department, Office of the Chief of 
[Jjfi] Naval Operations, Washington. Op-12B-McC/(SC)A16- 
(Er^) Serial 071912, Secret, July 1, 1941. 

Prom : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : The Distribution List for WPL 46. 

Subject : The establishment of Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

Reference: (a) GO No. 142. 

(b) GO No. 143. 

(c) WPL-4a 

1. The Naval Coastal Frontiers prescribed in paragraphs 8122, 8282 and 8812 
of WPLi-4e are hereby established. 

2. The boundaries of the Naval Coastal Frontiers are as prescribed in Annex 
I, Appendix I, WPL-46. 

3. The command relations prescribed in Part III, Chapter I, Section 3, and 
Part III, Chapter II, Section 4, of WPL-46, are hereby made effective and, in 
accordance with the provisions of these sections, the conflicting provisions of 
General Order No. 142 are suspended. 

4. For the present. Naval Coastal .Frontier Forces as prescribed in General 
Order No. 143 will not be formed. Vessels assigned to Naval Districts and 
Naval Stations will continue in these assignments, and, until further orders, 
new assignments of vessels will be made to Naval Districts or Naval Stations, 
rather than to Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, Naval Coastal Forces, or Naval 
Local Defense Forces. 

5. The Bureau of Navigation will issue orders assigning officers to additional 
duties as Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers as indicated : 

Commandant, 3rd Naval District — Commander, North Atlantic Naval Coastal 

Frontier ; 

Commandant, 6th Naval District — Commander, Southern Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier ; 

Commandant, 10th Naval District — Commander, Caribbean Naval Coastal 
Frontier ; 

Commandant, 15th Naval District — Commander, Panama Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier; 

[4i] Commandant, 12th Naval District — Commander, Pacific Southern Naval 
Frontier ; 

Commandant, 13th Naval District — Commander, Pacific Northern Naval Fron- 
tier ; 

Commandant, 14th Naval District — Commander, Hawaiian Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier; 

Commandant, 16th Naval District — Commander, Philippine Naval Coastal 
Frontier. 

6. The establishment of the Naval Coastal Frontiers, and the orders to the 
commanders thereof, Is assigned a RESTRICTED classification. The limits of 
the Naval Coastal FSrontiers remains in a SECRET classification. Correspond- 
ence relating to Naval Coastal Frontiers will be classified according to its 
nature. 

7. Transmission of this document by registered mail within the continental 
limits of the United States is authorized. 

/s/ H. R. Stabk. 
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The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
made the following statement: May there be read into the record 
so much of the War Plan as was put in etfect? It is this very direc- 
tive, to wit : Chapter 2, Part 3, Section 4. 

112. Q. Admiral, I refer you to Exhibit 4, Part 3, Section 4, and 
ask you to read into the i-ecord Articles 3241, 3242, and 3245, sub- 
paragraphs “a” and “b”. 

A. (Reading) 

Section 4. Command Relations. 

3241. In order to provide for unity of command of task groups of the U. S. 
PACIFIC FLEET and of the PACIFIC NORTHERN and PACIFIC SOUTH- 
ERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS, in the execution of tasks requiring 
mutual support, the following provisions shall apply : 

a. On M-day, or sooner if directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commanders, PACIFIC NORTHERN NAVAL (H)ASTAL FRONTIER and 
PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAI. COASTAL FRONTIER will be assigned a dual 
status as follows: 

[.}2] 1. As commanders of their respective Naval Coastal Frontier Forces 

operating under the orders of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. As officers of the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET oix'rating under the iu-ders of the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, in command of task groups of 
that fleet when and as directed by the Commander in Cliief thereof. 

b. The commander in Chief, U. S. PAi^IFIC FLEET, may thcreafrer require 
the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers to place under his command, tem- 
porarily and for particular purpo-ses, task groups <jf their Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier Forces. The Commander in Chief, IT. S. PACIFIC FLEET, when taking 
temporary command of such task forces, will have due regard for the tasks 
assigned in this plan to the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

1. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will not recpiire task 
groups of the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces to leave the limits of tlieir re- 
spective Coastal Zones, except in emergency, or upon authority of the (’hief of 
Naval Operations. 

c. Conflicting provisions of General Order No. 142 are suspendeii while the 
provisions of this paragraph are in effect 

3242. The provisions of paragraph 3241 above, apply to the command rela- 
tions of the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, and the Commander. 
HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, except that the circumstances 
under wliich its provisions are applicable are not lestricted to the execution 
of tasks requiring mutual support, but apply in all circumstances. 

3245a. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers may reassign, temporarily, to 
the Naval I.iOcal Defense Forces! under their command, vess(*ls and aircraft 
assigned by the Chief of Naval Operations to the Naval Coastal Force. 

b. Except as provided for in the preceding sub paragraph. Cninmaiidors of 
Naval Coastal Frontiers will not change the assignment of vessels made by 
the Chief of Naval Operations to Naval Coastal Forces and Naval I.ocal Defense 
Forces except in emergency or upon the authority of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

[.^-5] 113. Q. Admiral, in addition to official or written or printed 

instructions, regulations, war plans, joint agreements, and orders which 
have been introduced as exhibits before this court, had you, as Chief 
of Naval Operations, issued either orally or by personal letters any 
instructions to the Commander-in-Chief from time to time during the 
period of six months preceding December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I carried on with the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
personal correspondence, which is a good deal of a Navy custom, but 
to the best of my recollection, orders were given through official corre- 
spondence or dispatch, and my personal correspondence was informa- 
tory and for the purpose of background and explanation. 
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114. Q. The judge advocate understands, then, from your answer 
that none of these personal letters modified or changed the official writ- 
ten or printed instructions, war plans, directives, orders, or joint agree- 
ments? 

A. To the best of my belief, they did not modify any official orders. 
There may have been amplification of official orders — correspondence 
of mutual interest to both of us — ^but I do not recall modifying any 
official order by an imofficial letter. 

115. Q. Do you have a record of such letters in case they are re- 
quired before this court? 

A. Yes, I do. 

116. Q. Do you remember the approximate date of the executive 
order freezing Japanese assets in the United States? 

A. It was in the early summer, as I recall. I think in July, 1941. 

117. Q. Can you recall if the Navy Department had been consulted 
as to its ability to keep in step with this international move? 

A. My remembrance of that event is that while we knew of it, we 
were not particularly consulted, it beijig a matter the ramifications of 
which the department had no organization to study. It was more eco- 
nomic than otherwise, and as I recall, it was put in effect without 
asking us whether we objected or not. The outstanding thing in my 
memory as regards my stand so far as the Navy Department is con- 
cerned, with reference to pressure on Japan, was in reference to 
petroleum — was in reference to oil. I made it known to the State 
Department in no uncertain terms that in my opinion if Japan’s oil 
were shut off, she would go to war. I do not mean necessarily with 
us, but I mean if her economic life had been choked and throttled by 
inability to get to oil, she would go somewhere and take it, and I stated 
if I were a Jap, I would. I did state in that connection that unless 
we were prepared for war — ^I do not mean prepared in the sense of 
complete readiness for war, but unless we were ready to 
accept a war risk, we should not take measures which would cut oil 
down to the Japanese below that needed for what might be called their 
normal peace time needs for their industry and their ships. I never 
waivered one inch on that stand. 

118. Q. Do you recall any military or diplomatic action by Japan 
between the date of the executive order, July 26, 1941, and October 
16, 1941, which caused you to believe that war between the United 
States and Japan was biecoming more imminent than it had been as 
of the time of the freezing of Japanese assets ? 

A. I note that in your question you used the term “war between the 
United States and Japan.” I would like to invite attention to the 
fact that in my previous answer I indicated that while Japan might 
make an aggressive movement under certain circumstances, it need not 
be confined to the United States or might not even include the United 
States. The situation in the Far East during that particular period 
I do not recall. Sometimes it was a little bit brighter, and sometimes 
it dropped, but on the date you mentioned, October 16, 1 recall that 
a cabinet change took place in Japan, which, in my opinion, indicated 
that relations with the United States were no better and perhaps indi- 
cated a more aggressive attitude by Jwan. I include as possible 
objects of this aggressive attitude, the IT E. I., Britain, China, and 
the United States. 
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119. Q. Did you write any letters, notes, or memoranda to the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, Pacific Fleet, between July 26, 1941, and October 16, 
1941, setting forth the views of the Navy Department on the proba- 
bility of war between the United States and Japan? 

A. May I refer to my letters to Admiral Eammel! 

120. Q. I just want to know whether you did, as a general proposi- 
tion? 

A. I am not sure between those dates. I corresponded with Admiral 
Kimmel whenever I thought it would.be helpful to him or helpful to 
us, but I have to check between those dates. That was when? 

121. Q. July 26, 1941, and October 16, 1941? 

A. I wrote Admiral Kimmel on August 2, I think. I will be per- 
fectly glad to have Admiral Kimmel check that letter, if he has a copy 
of it, so as to agree with me that the letter has no particular bearing 
on the subject under discussion. On August 21 1 again wrote Admirid 
Kimmel, which again, I would say, does not bear on the particular 
question of our relations with Japan. It is more personnel and mate- 
rial. I wrote again on August This is a long leter — ^21 pages — 
the bulk of it being devoted to specific answers to material questions 
which Admiral Kimmel had asked me. • There is some discussion 
of Russian war matters, but I think of no particular enlightenment on 
the question. I have no objection to placing this letter 

in the file if desired. I again wrote on the 29th of August. There 
are matters of material and ships. There is also a paragraph in that 
letter regarding a visit to me from Admiral Nomura, the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

[4d] Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. 
S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

A letter dated August 28, 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, was sub- 
mitt^ to the interested parties and to the court, and by the judge 
advocate offered in evidence, for the purpose of reading such extracts 
into the record as might be pertinent to the inquiry. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), suggested that the entire letter should be entered as an 
exhibit^ rather than reading extracts therefrom. 

The judge advocate repRed that the entire letter had been offered 
in evidence, but that only such extracts as he considered pertinent to 
the inquiry would be read by the witness in response to the questions 
of the judge advocate. 

The letter dated August 28, 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, was 
received in evidence and marked “EXHIBIT 11,” for reference, de- 
scription appended. 

122. Q. Flease read from Exhibit 11, the matter relating to the 
visit of Admiral Nomura. 

A. I will read from the letter extracts, not confining myself to that 
one paragraph. (Reading;) 

With regard to the general situation in the Pacific, about all I can say is the 
Japs seem to have arrived at another one of their indecisive periods. I can only 
intimate to yon that Some very strong messages have been sent to them, but Just 
what they are going to do, I don’t know. 
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Another paragraph. (Beading:) 

I told one of their statesmen this morning I felt another move such as the 
one In Thailand would go a long way toward destroying for the American public 
what good will still remains. As you know, I have had some extremely frank 
talks with them. I have not given up hope of continuing peace in the Pacific, 
but I wish the thread by which it continues to bang were not so slender. There 
Is much talk of the Japanese barring ships carrying arms to Russia. 

123. Q. Do you have something in the letter of August 23, 1941 ? 

A. Yes. 

[^ 7 '\ A letter dated August 23, 1941, from Admiral Harold 
B. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Bet) , was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, 
and by the judge advocate offefed in evidence for the purpose of read- 
ing therefrom such extracts as may be pertinent to the inquiry, to be 
marked “EXHIBIT 12.” 

The interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Bet) , stated that he suggested that the entire letter be entered 
in the record as an exhibit, rather than that extracts therefrom be read. 

The judge advocate replied that the entire letter had been offered 
in evidence, but that he was asking the witness to read only such ex- 
tracts as were considered by the judge advocate to be pertinent to the 
inquiry. 

ITie witness stated that he withdrew his answer regarding the letter 
of August 23, 1941. 

The judge advocate, with the permission of the court, withdrew the 
proposed Exhibit 12, and a letter dated S^tember 23, 1941^ from Ad- 
miral Harold B. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Bet), was submitted' to the interested parties 
and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence, for 
the purpose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as 
mi^t be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 
12”, for reference, description appended. 

1^. Q. Will you read from the exhibit extracts which are respon- 
sive to the auestion? 

A. (Beading:) 

Admiral Nomara came in to see me this morning. We talked about an boor. 
He usually comes in when be begins to feel near the end of his rope. There is 
not much to spare at the end now. I have helped before, but whether I can this 
time or not 1 do not know. Conversations without resuits cannot last forever. 
If they fall through, and It looks like they might, the situation could only grow 
more tense. 1 have talked with Mr. Hull and I think he wiil make one more try. 
He keeps me pretty well informed, and If there is anything of moment I will, of 
course, hasten to iet yon know. 

The interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Bet) , stated that he suggested again that the entire letter be 
read*, rather than extracts therefrom. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold B. Stark, IJ. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not consider it necessary to read the entire letter. 

[4^] The court announced that only the pertinent extracts of the 
letters just read by the witness would be read into the record at this 
time. 

The witness continued his answer, as follows: I have covered up 
until 16 October, I think. I will check these letters more carefully to 
see if there is anything more in there which throws useful light. 
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125. Q. Sir, I hand you a photostatic copy, duly authenticated 
under official seal, of a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
the Commander-in-Chief, of the Pacific Fleet, and other addressees, 
dated 16 October 1941, date time group 162203. If you recognize this 
document, please state as what you identify it. 

A. I identify it as the dispatch from the Navy Department, from 
the Chief of Naval Operations, to Ctanmander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

The photostatic copy of the dispatch, duly authenticated under 
official seal, from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and other addressees, dated 16 October 1941, 
date time group 162203, was submitted to the interested parties and to 
the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copv appended marked 
“EXHIBIT 13.” 

126. Q. Please read this document to the court. 

The witness read “EXHIBIT 13” to the court. 

127. Q. Attention is invited to the fact that the dispatch was re- 
leased by Admiral Ingersoll, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. 
Did you authorize tire release ? 

A. I did. That was not an unusual procedure, because we went over 
these dispatches. I'inal form might have a number of interlineations 
in my own handwriting, the note, “HRS O. K.” Thereafter they 
would be turned over, probably to Admiral Ingersoll, by my Flag 
Secretary, and he would release it, knowing that he had my full 
approval. 

128. Q. In this dispatch there is noted what appear to be inter- 
lineations or changes in the original wording of the dispatch. In 
whose liandwriting are those changes made? 

A. It looks like — I can’t identify it. It is too illegible. 

129. Q. What special circumstances prompted your sending this 
dispatch on 16 October 1941 to your Commanders-in-Chief? 

A. The special event prompting it was the event which the dispatch 
related; namely, the resignation of the Japanese cabinet, which the 
di^atch states, which did in our opinion create a grave situation. 

[4^] 130. Q. W^as the resignation of the Japanese cabinet then 

the principal information upon which you sent this dispatch? 

A. I would say it precipitated the dispatch. There may have been 
other things in the back of our heads at that time that made the dis- 
patch advisable. I do not recall just what else we had in mind. The 
event was the primary reason for the dispatch. 

131. Q. Will you read the next to the last sentence of this dispatch? 

A. (Reading:) 

In view of these possibilities you will take due precautions including such 
preparatory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention or constitute 
provocative action against Japan. 

132. Q. State what deployments were contemplated by the Chief of 
Naval Operations in this directive? 

A. We had general thought on the security, of coui-se, of the ships 
in port and at sea, and of the Islands ; and I may say that Admiral 
Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, reported what he 
had done, and I placed an O. K. on it. It seemed to us that it was 
very satisfactory. Whether or not Admiral Kimmel reported what he 
had done in official correspondence I do not recall. I know that he 
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did in personal correspondence, and in personal correspondence I 
0. K.’d it. I have an extract here from that letter — from Admiral 
Kimmel’s letter — ^which I O. K.’d. 

A letter from Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, IJ. S. Navy (Ret) , 
to Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, dated October 22, 1941, was 
submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by the judge 
advocate offered in evidence for the purpose of reading therefrom 
such extracts. as may be pertinent to the inquiiy. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
14” for reference, description appended. 

The witness read the following extracts from “EXHIBIT 14” : 

Am in receipt of your dispatches the change in the Jlapanese cabinet. 'We made 
the following dispositions : 

Continuefl to maintain the patrol of tlie two submarines at Midway. 

Dispatched 12 patrol planes to Midway. 

Dispsitched two 8ul>murines to Wake. They will arrive there on 23-October. 

Dispatclied the CASTOR and two destroyers to Johnston and Wake with addi- 
tional marines, ammunition, and stores. 

[5(11 The CURTIS arrives at WAKE on 21 October with gas, lube oil, and 
iMimbs. 

Preparetl to send 6 patrol planes from Midway to Wake, replacing the 6 at 
Midway from Pearl Harbor. 

Dispatched additional marines to Palmyra. 

Placed Admiral Pye with the ships making a health cruise on 12 hours’ notice 
after 20 October. 

Had submarine prepared to depart for Japan on short notice. 

Put additional security me asur es in effect in the areas outside Pearl Harbor. 

Delaye<l the sailing of the WEST VIRGINIA until about 17 November when 
she is going for an overhaul to Puget Sound, and deferred final decision until 
that time. 

133. Q. I hiind you a photostatic copy, duly authenticated under 
official seal, of a secret dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations 
to Commander-in-Chief of Pacific and other addressees, dated 24 
November 1941, date time group 242005. If you recognize this, please 
state as what you identify it. 

A. Yes, I r^t^nize this dispatch as dispatch from Chief of Naval 
Operations to CinCPac, CinCAsiatic, Comll, Coml2, Coml3, Coml5, 
under date of November 24, 1941. 

The copy of the dispatch, secret, duly authenticated under official 
seal, from the Chief of Naval Operations to Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific, and other addi'essees, dated 24 November 1941, date time group 
242fX)r). was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and 
by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 15”. 

134. Q. Please read the document to the court. 

The witness read the document. Exhibit 15, to the court. 

135. Q. Admiral, did you authorize the release of this dispatch? 

A. I did. 

136. What special circumstances prompted you sending it? 

A. Tlie special circumstances are embodied in the dispatch — pri- 
marily, that it looked less and less as though favorable outcome of the 
negotiations with Japan would be forthcoming. It had been over a 
month since I had sent war [51] information to the fleet, and 
in my opinion the situation was deteriorating. In addition, the Japs 
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were moving forces into Formosa, and to the southard. You will note 
if you leave out the words in that dispatch “in any direction”, that it 
would read, “a surprise, ag^essive movement, including an attack on 
the Phillippines or Guam is a possibility”. I remarked that while 
that phrase “including an attack on the Philippines or Guam is a pos- 
sibility” did not exclude an attack in another direction, but I thought 
it ought to be included, and I personally wrote into the dispatch the 
words “in any direction”, which I intended would convey to the re- 
cipient that it might come in any direction, and particularly did I have 
the Hawaiian Islands in thought, and so remarked when I wrote it. 

[ 5 £] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, re^rter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Examined by the court : 

137. Q. Why did you specifically mention the Phillippines and 
Guam, and specifically leave out the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Because the weight of evidence, by movements of which we were 
cognizant at that time, showed a southern movement into Formosa 
and on to the southern. We knew that; is was definite, and the 
(diopatoh) information came in that way. ■(• Now that; kt t toell; di4 
net include the Ha^ i vaiion loland& t it di^’t include them be e ouoo it 
was net mentioned, and fool i ng that we o l teitl d he e» gua>ed ef the 
p oooibility ef an attack coming from any dirootion^ I wrete thooe 
word s inte that diopatoh myaclf. 4 romombor it very diotin e tly.) 

[Notation in margin] “^e correction page 323.” 

Examined by the jud^e advocate : 

138. 0^ Do you consider that this dispatch. Exhibit 16, conveyed 
the full import of the international developments as you knew them 
on November 24, 1941 ? 

A. It was a very condensed picture. I didn’t pass, for example, 
■(en mentioning) or mention the details of the movements other than 
to indicate them because, as I recall, they were known to both the 
commander-in-chief, Atl a nt i c; Asiatic and the commander-in-chief. 
Pacific. I thought it was a reasonably accurate picture as I saw it. 
You will note that I used the word “possibility”. I didn’t use a strong- 
er term. 

139. Q. In order to make clear for the record I shall ask you, what 
movements of Japanese naval and military forces did you refer to in 
this dispatch? 

A. I would have to refresh from the records on that. They were, 
as I recall, expeditionary forces, the details of which are a matter of 
record. 

140. Q. You speak of a surprise^ aggressive movement in any direc- 
tion. "V^at did you mean by this term “surprise, aggressive move- 
ment”? 

A. The Japanese had announced no intention as to- where this 
movement would strike. Obviously, from her past history, what she 
did was likely to be a surprise, ft could hardly be assumed to be 
other than for aggressive purposes and we assumed that it was to be 
a surprise, aggressive movement. As I recall, my own thoughts were 
that its most probable objective was the Kra Peninsula, which subse- 
quently turned out to be one of the objectives. 
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141. Q. What action did you expect the commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific Fleet to take on the receipt of this dispatch, Exhibit 15, now 
before the court? 

A. It was largely mformatory. He had previously taken measures 
regarding which t^imony has been given, which I considered appro- 

S nate. I considered that if in his judgment, with what he had b^n 
oing in the course of the month, he thought any additional tightening 
up as necessary [55] he would do it. I was trying to acquaint 
him with the picture as I saw -it and that there was a possibility of a 
surprise attach . I left that to his good judgment And the same 
way in the Far East; I sent no specific instructions. It was not 
my general habit to do so. 

1&. ^ The language of the dispatch is, and I quote : “A surprise, 
aggressive movement m any dirertion is a possibility”. Was your 
i^rmation at the time such as would have warranted your using 
language indicating that the aggressive movement was stronger than 
a possibility ? 

A. I didn’t feel — ^I wasn’t ready to go to an all-out at that time. 
Admiral Kimmel was confronted with problems, and very difficult 

f roblems, of training. He was making a so-called health cruise which 
had initiated. As I recall, they were originated with Admiral Rich- 
ar^on and Admiral Eimmel, which I was not yet ready to interrupt. 
1 didn’t feel at that time that he wae ready needed to start using 
everything he had on a war basis, and the word “pc^ibility” was 
used advisedly, though I knew the situation was certainly no better, 
and if anything, deteriorating. 

143. Q. Did you have any other information from any source re- 
rarding Japan which prompted the sending of this dispatch. 
Exhibit 15? 

A That is a broad question. 

144. Q. That prompted your sending the dispatch, that is. 

A Not that I recall. Certainly the main-spring was the thought 
that the negotiations were deteriorating, I might ^te that Mr. Hull 
sometimes thought they might go through; sometimes he was pessi- 
mistic. He didn’t jpve up hope until the last. He was striving as 
hard as he could. He knew how I felt about it ; he knew how General 
Marshall felt about it; and even though the chances were slender, he 
held on to whatever chance there was in the hope of arriving at a 
solution with the Japs which would prevent, or at least delay, war 
with Japan. 

145. Admiral, in both your dispatches of October 16, 1941, and 
November 24, 1941, you speak of a possible attack on the United States, 
or territory l^on^g thereto. 

A. Yes. 

146. Q. Do you ^all whether you felt at the time an attack on Pearl 
Harbor was a possibility on this later date, November 24, 1941? 

A. Yes, I thought it was a possibility. That was the reason that I 
wrote the words “in any direction”. I don’t know that they were 
necessary as re^rds a possibility. But having used the words “Philip- 
pines or Guam , I thought it very desirable to convey, so far as I could, 
die fact that the possibility was that the Jap would strike anywhere, 
if he struck. 


79716— 46— Bx. 146, toI. 1 6 
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[5^] 147. Q. I note that Exhibit 15 vss released by Admiral 

Ingersoll. Does this bear your authorization i 

A. Yes. 

148. Q. After directing the release of this dispatch, Exhibit 15, did 
you amplify it by any letters or notes or memorandum to the com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. Which one is that ? November 24th ? 

149. Q. That is November 24th, yes. 

A. Yes, I did. Yes, I have the letter of the 25th. 

A letter dated November 25, 1941, from Ac^ral Stark to Admiral 
Kimmel, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and 
by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 16”. 

150. Q. Will you please read the letter. Exhibit 16? 

The witness read the letter. Exhibit 16. 

151. Q. Were there any other communications from you to Admiral 
Kimmel ? 

A. The letter of the 25th of November is the last copy of a letter to 
Admiral Kimmel of which I' have record and think there was no 
other letter. 

152. Q. Admiral, I hand you a photostatic copy, duly authenticated 
imder otticial seal, of a dispatch from Chief of Naval Operations to 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and other addressees, dated No- 
vember 27, 1941, date time group 273337. Do you identify this docu- 
ment as such ? 

A. I recognize it as such. 

153. Q. Do you identify it as a dispatch released from your office? 
A. Yes. 

The certified, photostatic copy of secret dispatch dated November 27, 
1941, date time group 273337, was ubmitted to the interested parties 
and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 17”. 

154. Q. Please read the dispatch. 

The witness read the di.spatch. Exhibit 17. 

[os'] 155. Q. It is noted that this dispatch. Exhibit 17, bears a 

date three days later than Exhibit 15, which is your dispatch of 
November 24, 1941. What additional information had you received 
between November 24 and November 27, 1941, that prompted your 
sending Exhibit 17? 

A. Negotiations with Japan had come to an impasse; they were 
stopped. The long months of endeavor to arrive at a solution had 
brought us nowhere except a complete inability to agree. The situa- 
tion looked very critical. It looked like a certain break was to occur. 
If you want me to amplify that, I can. 

156. Q. The answer is yours, sir. 

A. I have answered it, with the additional information which 
prompted it. I may say with regard to that dispatch that, as you 
can readily imagine, I pondered a great deal over the expression “this 
is a war warning”, witli my principal advisers, and with Col. Knox. 
We went into the picture as we saw it, and we thought there was 
grave danger of Japan striking somewhere and we wanted the outlying 
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stations to know and wn«sed language which we thought was strong 
enough to indicate to thAn that Japan was goin^ to strike. 

167. Q. It is noted that in two previous dispatches, namely, the 
one of October 16, 1941, and the one of November 24, 1941, the dis- 
patch expresses Japanese aggressive actions being a possibility. In 
this dispatch' of November 27, 1941, you characterize the Japanese 
aggressive action as being expected. Was this a deliberate choice of 
words ? 

A. It was. As I have previously testified, we had not gone stronger 
than “possibility” in previous dispatches. This is the first dispatch 
where I definitely indicated war as likely to take place at any time, 
and as I stated, we pondered almost an entire forenoon on that phrase, 
whether it was strong enough, whether it would convey what we felt, 
whether it was too strong. We felt that we must be prepared. 

158. Q. Did you consider war between the Japanese and the United 
States more imminent on the 27th of November than you did on the 
24th of November, 1941? 

A. Yes. 

159. Q. I note that the dispatch of November 27, 1941, fails to 
mention Guam as a possible objective of the Japanese attack, as did 
the dispatch of November 24, 1941. Did you intentionally omit Guam 
from this dispatch of November 27, 1941, as a possible objective? 

A. Not as I recall. We expected Guam to be attacked and fall 
almost immediately. I do not recall just why it wasn’t included. 
I attach no serious importance to the omission. 

[-5S] 160. Q. Your dispatch of November 24, 1941, indicated 

the possibility of a Japanese aggressive movement in any direction. 
It is noted in the dispatch of November 27, 1941, that certain Japanese 
possible actions are indicated but you omitted the words “in any direc- 
tion” from your dispatch of November 27, 1941. Was this done 
advisedly ? 

A. I do not recall. We had previously stated “in any direction”, 
and there was nothing to indicate that that still did not hold. I re- 
iterated what seemed to us as the most probable objectives in this 
dispatch from the definite information we nad, where the blow might 
come. We couldn’t forecast. Previously having put in “in any direc- 
tion”, I think it still held. 

161. Q. "What was your information of a favorable outcome of 
negotiatio’.3 with Japan on November 27, 1941, as contrasted with your 
information on November 24, 1941? 

A. They were still under way on November 24th. As long as we 
could keep tliem going, there was some hope. I might add, we were 
struggling to keep them going. On November 27th, they ceased. 

162. Q. In your dispatch of October 16, 1941, you dir-..cted the 
commander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet to take due precai.tions, in- 
cluding such preparatory deployments that will not constitute provoc- 
ative action. In your dispatch of November 27, 1941, you directed 
addressees to execute an appropriat e def ense de]>loyment preparatory 
to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPU-46. Now, what additional 
dispositions of the forces assigned the commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific Fleet were intended by this last directive that were different 
from the deployments that you had ordered in your dispatch of 
October 16, 1941, which was more than a month previous? 
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A. Keeping in mind the words “war warning”, you asJced me what 
I anticipated as a result of the dispatch. I would assume full security 
measures, not only for ships in port but for ships at sea; measures 
regarding the safety of Pearl Harbor; anti-submarine measures; dis- 
tant reconnaissance ; and that the Army would do its utmo^ to carry 
out its obligations to protect Pearl Harbor, certainly including a con- 
dition of readiness of its aircraft and the full manning of such devices 
as it had for locating trouble coming in from the sea, with watches to 
insure any information they got would be sent to those who needed to 
have it; and that they should be fully alive to the possibility of war, 
and that watches would be placed on such a basis. 

163. Q. In your dispatch of November 27, 1941, you set out as a 
possible objective of the Japanese, the Philippines. I do not see any 
other reference to United States territory or objectives. Did you 
intentionally omit any reference to any other United States territorial 
objectives? 

A. I mentioned the Philippines because of the primary objectives, 
other than Guam perhaps, I considered the Philippines one of their 
most likely objectives for the [57] reason that if Japan were 
going to make an attack to the southern — and to which the evidence 
all pointed — ^the Philippines lay squarely on her flank and called for 
a major attack on her part to take them, in my opinion. Whether 
she would or not, I could not tell, but with our continually increasing 
our strength on the Philippines, with our continuing our support of 
China, with our employing continued increasing economic pressure 
against her, our relations were not good and we stood, in a measure, 
so far as her work to the southern, as a thorn in her side continually 
getting stronger. Roughly and briefly, those are some of the reasons, 
plus the material evidence at hand which was available to both the 
commander-in-chief. Pacific, and the commander-in-chiefj Asiatic, 
which indicated that the Philippines was a probable and logical point 
of attack and surprise. 

164. Q. The point I am trying to make, Admiral, is that in previous 
dispatch^, namely those of October 16, 1941, and November 24, 1941, 
other objectives of United States territory were mentioned, and in 
the one of November 27, 1941, you have omitted them all with the 
exception of the Philippines. Had you considered that this might 
confuse an addressee of other messages as to possible Japanese objec- 
tives? 

A. Did you go back to 24 November ? 

With the court’s permission, the judge advocate withdrew the 
question. 

The court then, at 4 : 05 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 a. m., August 
8, 1944. 
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I^T^sciit r 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Na'^ (Ket.), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Ealbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, IJ. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yoeman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and his 
counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) , interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the third day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The procedings following directly hereafter. Page 58-A, have, 
by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited 
with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest 
of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

fdP] The court was cleared. 

^e court was opened and all parties to the inquiry entered. The 
court announced that it would hear the statement of the interested 
party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret). 

The interested party, R^r Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), continued his statement as follows: On 28 July re- 
presentation was made to the judge advocate of the Court of Inquiry 
that the dispatches which were the basis of this testimony should 
be introduced before the court. On August 1, my counsel, with a 
copy of the letter of the Secretary of the Navy dated December 7, 
1943, called on the Director of Naval Communications with the judge 
advocate of the Court of Inquiry and requested permission to see the 
confidential files. This permission was refused on the ground that the 
Director of Naval Communications would not release them without a 
statement as to individual numbers and contents, which was impossible 
to supply; whereupon my counsel called on the Director of Naval 
Intelligence and went with the Director of Naval. Intelligence tp the 
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Vice Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Horne, who stated that a 
letter should be addressed to the Secretary of the Navy requesting the 
release of these dispatches. A letter was written by the judge advocate 
of the Court of Inquiry on 1 August, and delivered to the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, who was designated W Admiral Home 
as the proper officer to process the I’equest. On Friday, 4 August, 
upon inquiry of the Judge Advocate General, informal information 
was given that the letter nad been misplaced in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. On 8 August, yesterday, the judge advocate of 
the Court of Inquiry informed me that the letter had been returned 
to him with the reque.st that the classification be changed from 
SECRET to TOP SECRET. Both the judge advocate and my 
counsel have done all within their power to have this information 
available to the couit. My counsel feel it imperative that this infor- 
mation be available before the conclusion of the cross-examination 
of Admiral Stark. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U, S. 
Navy (Ret) , requested permission of the court to add other data which 
he had olitaincd from the testimony given before Admiral Hart. 

The court announced that such permission was not granted. 

The judge advocate made the following reply: The factual situa- 
tion with legard to requests for permission to examine the records of 
the Navy Department are correct — that in compliance with Admiral 
Kimmel's reqjiest, the judge advocate did submit on 1 August an official 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy in which he requested that the in- 
formation desired by Admiral Kimmel be made available to the judge 
[OO'l advocate. This was done for the reason that the Acting 
Director of Naval Communications declined to permit access to the 
files of the Director of Naval Communications without first being 
informed .s])ecifically of the dispatches or correspondence that was 
desired. The judge advocate has checked up daily since that time with 
the office of the Judge Advocate General, who was designated by the 
Chief of Naval Operations to process his request for this information, 
and it was not until this morning at about 0900 that the letter came 
back from the Secretary of the Navy. The judge advocate immediat- 
ely sat down and wrote a letter to the Chief of Naval Operations in 
which he requested, in conformance with the Secretary’s directive, 
that the files of the Director of Naval Communications be made avail- 
able to Captain R. A. Lavender, U. S. Navy, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the information which the interested party. Admiral Kimmel, 
requested. I sent Lieutenant (junior grade) Spavor, of my office, 
to the Chief of Naval Operations office with that letter just before 
entering the court this morning. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the adjournment was taken on Monday, August 7, 1941, 
resumed his seat as witness and was warned that the oath previou.sly 
taken was still binding. 

With the permission of the court, the witness made the following 
statement prior to his further examination : 

I request to lay before the court some considerations concerning my personal 
letters. 

I corresponded with several officers lu high places and the general purpose was 
informatory — keeping in touch. I myself wrote frankly and since the letters 
were confidentially personal I paid little attention to discretion. 
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I don’t desire to hold back from those personal letters anything whatever 
which is really pertinent to this Inquiry. There is contained in them, however, 
some pjissages which certainly should not be disclosed. There are passages con- 
cerning foreign nations, other than Japan, and perhaps foreign ofhcials, which 
are not pertinent to this Inquiry. On the other hand, certain disclosures could 
easily be<,‘ome very inimical to the country’s future interest. 

It is of course for the court to judge how those letters are to be used. If they 
are to become a part of the court’s records, I can’t too strongly urge that those 
passages be delete<l. In fact, I must go farther and ask that I myself be absolved 
from all responsibility if tho.se deletions are not made. I am responsible for 
having written them, representing what I thought at the time, but I can’t share 
the responsibility for their disclousure 

One thing more: The letters contain a few criticisms [ 61 ] of individuals 
and of non-naval organizations which, also, are not i>ertinent to this Inquiry. 
I request, as a matter of personal privilege, that those passages also be deleted 
from any letters which may be made a part of the court’s records. 

I request a ruling at the court’s earliest convenience. 

(The foregoing statement was read by the witness.) 

The judge advocate stated that the method suggested in the state- 
ment of the witness was in accordance with the policy of the judge 
advocate to introduce only such parts of letters as might pertain to 
the subject matter of the Inquiry. 

The court made the following statement: If the letters re- 
ferred to are introduced in accordance with the statement of 
the judge advocate, that is, only pertinent parts are read into the 
record — pertinent to this investigation — ^tlien if any other parts 
are desired by anybody, then the court will at that time decide 
whether or not they will be allowed in the record. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, inquired 
of the court as to whether or not the complete letters w ould in any way 
be attached to the record. 

The court announced that this question would be decided as it came 
before the court in the instances involved. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

165. Q. At the time of releasing the dispatch of 27 November 1941, 
which is “EXHIBIT 17” before this court, had you considered any 
further action, such as mobilization? 

A. I considered the Navy at that time practically mobilized. As I 
recall, we had not a ship left on the Navy’s list which could be useful 
which had not been placed in commission. To all intents and purposes, 
I believe we were fully mobilized. 

166. Did you consider any further action such as affecting unity 
of command in the Hawaiian area? 

A. I don’t recall whether or not at that particular time we went 
over the question of unity of command in the Hawaiian area. I have 
already testified to that subject in general terms. 

167. Q. Were you familiar witTi the information that was being 
made public, in the newspapers and radio broadcasts about 27 Novem- 
ber 1941, relative to the progress of negotiations with the Japanese 
diplomatic officers then in Washington? 

A. Generally 

168. Q. What was this information ? 

A. Generally, I did not listen to all the broadcasts [62] nor 
read all the papers — and on your next question, “What was the infor- 
mation?” — I don^ recall and would have to refreshen on reading the 
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papers at that time, of those dates. I would say the best evidence 
would be to introduce the papers. I was relying primarily on informa- 
tion which I had from sources available to me, and which I considered 
responsible information. 

169. Q. Do I understand that it is your desire to state to the court 
now that you have no present recollection of what information was 
being given to the public by newspapers and broadcasts on the subject 
of the progress of negotiations with the Japanese diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington? 

A. After going on three years, I certainly would hesitate to state 
categorically what was then being written and said in the newspapers. 

170. Q, In your dispatch of 27 November 1941, you employed the 
words, “Negotiations looking toward stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have stopped.” Did these words express the factual situation 
as you knew it at that time? 

A. They did. 

171. Q. Can you state what action you expwted the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet to take on the receipt of your dispatch of 
27 November 1941? 

A. Very briefly, I expected fully readiness measures ashore and 
afloat, distant reconnaissance and anti-submarine measures. I as- 
sumed that all measures with the Army, particularly those which had 
been previously agreed upon for emergency, would be implemented, 
and which are a matter of record. I think those could be recited 
without reference to hindsight. 

172. Q. Did you require the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet to make any report to you of the action that he had taken in 
response to your dispatch of 27 November 1941 ? 

A. I did not. He was on the spot and had detail beyond what was 
available to me. I had every confidence in him, and I left the matter 
entirely to him, after giving him a war warning, and informing him 
that an aggressive move by Japan was expected in the next few days. 

173. Q. Admiral, I show you a photostatic copy, duly authenticated 
imder official seal, of a dispatch irom the Chief of Naval Operations 
to the Commander-in-Chief Pacific, dated 26 November 1941, date 
time group 27(^8. If you recognize this dispatch, please state as 
what you identify it. 

A. Yes, I identify it as a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

The photostatic copy of the dispatch, duly authenticated under 
official seal, from the Chief of Naval Operations to Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, dated Novemlwr 26, [ffj] 1941, date 
time group 270038, was submitted to the interested parties and to the 
court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended marked 
“EXHIBIT 18.” 

174. Q. Please read the dispatch. 

The witness read the dispatch, “EXHIBIT 18.” 

175. Q. Adverting to “EXHIBIT 18” which has just been read, 
in executing the directive to station twenty-five pursuit planes at 
Wake, what means of transporting these planes to that area was 
indicated in the dispatch? 

A. The dispatch was not a directive of execution. It distinctly 
puts up a proposition and states, “Provided you consider it feasible 
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and desirable.’* And furthermore, it requests that after conference 
with the Commanding General, the Department be advised. 

176. Q. What surface units would you estimate would be required 
to escort the carrier on such a mission, if she were sent under the con- 
ditions as you knew them at that timel 

A. I should say cruisers and destroyers. 

177. Q. What prompted the directive to transfer these pursuit 
plants to Wake at this time ? 

A. This was one of man;^ subjects tmder constant study with a view 
to strengthening our position in the Central Pacific, covering forces 
in those areas, strengthening Hawaii. It had been in the mill, as I 
recall, some days, ana it was more or less of a routine procedure which 
was going on. 

178. Q. In your dispatch of 24 November 1941, you stated in sub- 
stance, “The situation indicates a Japanese surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction.” Did you at the time of releasing this dispatch 
of 26 November 1941, consider that the carrier and escorting force were 
running any hazards to themselves in carrying out a movement to 
deliver planes to Wake? 

A. Again I would point out that the movement was not directed. 
We were asking CinCPac’s advice. Were it to be made, the usual 
hazards of war would be accepted, if war were suddenly to arrive. As 
regards the dispatch of the ^th, I again invite attention to the fact 
that we said such a movement was a possibility. 

179. Q. Does that complete your answer? 

A. Yes. 

[ 64 ] 180.^ Q. At the time of releasing this dispatch of 26 Novem- 

ber, 1941, had it occurred to you that this action of the Gommander- 
in-Chief in sending a carrier to Wake might or might not influence 
his views of the imminence of an outbreak of war? 

A. May I ask if you mean by that, the mere fact that I brought it 
up might indicate that it would influence previous messages in which 
I had indicated an outbreak of war? I don’t just understand the 
question. I repeat, he was not directed to do it. The arrangement 
which could be made was made known to him, in an area which, of 
course, was vital to him. We told him what could be done. We 
asked his advice as to whether or not it should be done, after con- 
ference with his Army opposite. 

181. Q. I shall rephrase the question. At the time of releasing this 
dispatch of 26 November 1941, had it occurred to you that the sug- 
gestion in your dispatch of 26 November 1941, relative to sending a 
carrier to Wake, might or might not influence the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific’s estimate of the imminence of an outbreak of war? 

A. To the best of my recollection that did not cross my mind. 

1^. Q. In your dispatch of 24 November 1941, you stated in sub- 
stance, “The situation indicates, in our opinion, a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction.” I ask you with relation to your mspatch 
of 26 November 1941, in which you sugg^ted sending a carrier to Wake 
with her escort, would this carrier and her escort, under the circum- 
stances as you faiew them, be running any extraordinary hazard? 

A. I wouldn’t say so. _ The task force wouW have been a fast one, 
ostensibly on guard a^inst surprise, and then and ever since then 
there are matters besio^ safety to be considered. We figured that if 
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anything these movements were more or less in conformance with 
strengthening against the danger threatening in that area. 

183. Q. In your directive of 26 — in your suggestion of 26 November 
1941, relative to sending these planes to Wake, it is noted that no 
limitation of time is prescribed for delivering the planes. What were 
your intentions with regard to the urgency of the delivery at this timet 

A. I again — I would invite attention to the fact that there was not 
a directive to send these planes to Wake. 

At the direction of the judge advocate, the question was repeated 
by the reporter. 

A. We were endeavoring to strengthen covering forces in the area. 
I do not recall just what time element we had in mind, if any was, 
except that we were ready to go ahead if the Commander-in-Chier 
in the Pacific advised us to that effect, which advice we requested 
of him. 

[d.S] 184. Q. Had you formed any estimate of the time that 

would be required for the carrier to execute the task of delivering 
planes to Wake and the task force returning within supporting dis- 
tance of the United States Pacific Fleet, if and when your suggestions 
were executed? 

A. I do not recall the estimate. One may have been made. I simply 
do not recall that feature of it. 

185. Q. Did you ever cancel or modify the suggestion to send planes 
to Wake? 

A. I do not recall that we did. A search of the files might disclose 
something, but the cancellation of this particular message I do not 
recall. I also do not recall receiving a reply regarding the message. 

186. Q. Can you remember whether the suggested task was ever 
carried out? 

A. To the best of my recollection the task was not carried out, so 
far as Wake is concerned. 

187. Q. I will ask you again. Admiral, remembering your sugges- 
tion in the dispatch of 26 November, 1941, to send a carrier with planes 
to Wake as still being something to be done, and that on the next day, 
27 November 1941, you dispatched the message which contained the 
phrase, “This is a war warning” — did you consider this situation as 
you set out in your dispatch of 27 November as having any weight on 
the Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet’s evaluation of the information 
of the imminence of a surprise attack on the Pacific Fleet? 

A. I do not recall feeling that the message asking for his advice 
about sending this increase to Wake would influence any interpretation 
of my message of the 27th. 

188. Q. I show you a photostatic copy, duly authenticated under 
official seal, of a dispatch from Chief of Naval Operations to Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet, dated November 28, 1941, date time 
group 290110. If you recognize this, please state as what you iden- 
tify it. 

A. Yes, I recognize the dispatch as one from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to Pacific Naval Northern Coastal Frontier, to the Pacific 
Southern Naval Coastal Frontier, and info to the Comniander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific, and ComPanama Naval Coastal Area. 

[ 66 ] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 
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The photostatic copy, duly authenticated under official seal, of a 
dispatch from Chief of Naval Operations to Commander-in-Chief of 
Pacific Fleet, dated 28 November, 1941, date time group 290110, was 
submitted to the interested parties and to the court, ana by the judge 
advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “Exhibit 
19,” copy appended. 

189. Plea.se read the dispatch. 

The witness read the dispatch. Exhibit 19. 

190. Q. Did this dispatch relate entirely to matters coming under 
the cognizance of the War Department? 

A. Well, it is a directive from the War Department to their people, 
but in directing them to take reconnaissance* and other measures, it 
obviously affects our operations and this message was repeated to 
our people in order that they might know what the Army had sent, 
and what they directed. 

191. Q. This dispatch. Exhibit 19, contains the following words: 
"To all practical purposes negotiations with Japan appear to be ter- 
minated with only barest possmilities that Japanese government might 
come back and offer to continue.” Did you intend these words to 
convey to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet any informa- 
tion about the progress of diplomatic negotiations with the Japanese 
at that time ? 

A. I was merely repeating a dispatch to him for information which 
had been sent by the Army. I did not intend to convey that. I gave 
them the Army’s thought and I think the statement in the dispatch 
that hostile action was possible at anv moment would convey, cer- 
tainly, imminence of such. However, 1 repeat, I sent it as a matter 
of information to C-in-C, Pacific, telling him what the Army had 
sent out. 

192. Q. What is the time group on this dispatch. Exhibit 19? 

A. 290110. 

193. Q. What is the time group on the dispatch of 27 November, 
1941, Exhibit 17? 

A. 272337. 

194. Q. Approximately how much difference in time is there between 
sending the dispatch of 29 November, and the one of 27 Novem- 
ber, 1941? 

A. About 26 hours. 

[67J 195. Q. In your message of November 24, 1941, you used 

tlie words “chance of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan 
very doubtful.” In your dispatch of November 27, 1941, you stated, 
"Negotiations with Japan looking towards stabilization of conditions 
in the F’acific have stopped.” In this me&sage of November 28, 1941, 
wliich you have characterized as being of an informatory nature, you 
quote the War Department’s dispatch, “To all practical purposes, 
negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated with only barest pos- 
sibilities that Japanese government might come back and offer to 
continue.” Do you consider this last infoi'mation, which appears to be 
the War Department’s estimate as to the possibility of continuing 
negotiations with Japan, to be more, or less optimistic than your own 
where you used the words in your message of November 27, 1941, 
"Negotiations have stopped” ? 
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A. 1 would consider the terms ‘‘barest possibilities” as being barest 
optimistic portent over the message that I' had sent that “negotiations 
have stopped”. But that message did not modify my message, nor did 
I modify my message. I sent it for information of CinCPac, and I also 
sent to the addressees the information which you have quoted, along 
with the direction which it contains to undertake such reconnaissance 
and other measures as they deemed necessary, et cetera. I didn’t con- 
sider it modified my message. To the best of my recollection, that did 
not enter my head. 

1%. Q. I show you, sir, a nhotostatic copy, duly authenticated imder 
official seal, of a message dated December 3, 1941, from OpNav to 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Forces; Commander-in-Chief, Pacific; 
and other addressees, date time group 031860. If yoti recognize this 
document, please state as what you identify it. 

A. I identify it as a message from OpNav to Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic, Pacific, Comi4 and Coml6. 

The photostatic copy, duly authenticated under official seal, of a 
message dated December 3, 1941, from OpNav to Cominch, Asiatic, 
Pacificj and other addressees, date time group 031850, was submitted 
to the interested parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate 
offered in evidence. ^ 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
20”, cow impended. 

197. Q. Please read tliis dispatch. 

The witness read the dispatch. Exhibit 20. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.), suggest^ that the dispatch be read as it appears and 
not as it was sent; that a portion of the message was crossed out which 
appears on the formal exmbit. 

[^8] The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, stated that this was a matter for cross-examination. 

The judge advocate replied that the exhibit *as introduced in evi- 
dence is a certified copy of a dispatch that was transmitted from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to certain addressees^ it has been certified 
as such by the acting director of Naval Communications, and that the 
dispatch was being offered as it stands. 

The court announced that it would accept the dispatch. Exhibit 
20, in evidence as it was read, for the time being. 

198. Q. It is noted that the officer releasing this dispatch is T. S. 
Wilkinson. Did he do so by your authority? 

A. I do not recall. 

199. Q. It is noted that the last sentence as it appears in the photo- 
static copy has a line run through it. Can you state of your own 
Imnwlfldffl whether or not this line was omitted from the dispatch as 
it was released? 

A. No, I cannot from my own personal knowledge. 

200. ^ Did you have any information as to whether the directive 
in this dispatch applied to all codes and ciphers, or only to certain 
ones? 

A. No, I do not recall that. The message is broad, but I do not 
recall. 

201. Q. What was the usual disposition of outdated or compro- 
mised codes and ciphers? 
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A. Destruction; and usually by burning. 

202. Q. From the information you had were there any circum- 
stance that led you to believe that this particular directive for code 
and cipher destruiction might not be a routine matter? 

A. Coupling the incident with other information at hand, I con- 
sidered that tneir destruction of codes and secret documents at that 
time was one of the most telling and confirmatory things that had 
happened ; supporting our previous dispatches. It made a very deep 
impression on me when I learned of it. 

2GS. Q. Did the information which you sent to the Commander-iu- 
Qiief between October 16, 1941 and IW^mber 6, 1941, express your 
estimate of the progress of United States-Japanese negotiations as 
you interpreted them based on all the information you had at the 
time? 

A. Yes. 

204. Q. Did the information which you sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief_between October 16, 1941 and December 6, 1941, express your 
estimate of the probable objectives of a Japanese attack as you evalu- 
ated the information you had at the time? 

A. Yes, very briefly. 

[55] 205. Q. I show you, sir, a photostatic copy of a dispatch 

from (^Nav to Naval Station, Guam, with information copies to 
CinCAF, CinCPac, Coml4, Coml6, date time group 042017. If you 
recognize this document, please state as what you identify it. 

A. I recognize it as a dispatch from OpNav to Naval Station, Guam, 
info, C-in-C, Pacific; C-in-C, Asiatic, Coml4 and Coml6, released by 
Admiral IngersoU. 

The photosatic copy of dispatch from (^Nav to Naval Station, 
Guam, with information copies to CinCAF, CinCPac, Coml4 and 
Coml6, date time group 042017, was submitted to the interested parties 
and to the court, and by the judge-advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 21”, copy appended. 

206. Q. Please read this dispatch. 

Die witness read the dispatch. Exhibit 21. 

207. Q. It is noted that this dispatch is released by Admiral Inger- 
soU. Was that done with your authority ? 

A. Yes. 

208. Q. Adverting to your dispatch of December 3, 1941, which is 
Exhibit 20 before this court, had you received any new information 
that warranted your sending this dispatch of December, 1941, to Guam, 
with a directive for the disposal of secret and confidential matter? 

A. Not that I recall. 

209. Q. Can you recall whether or not your estimate of the situation 
at this time included an attack on Guam as a possibility? 

A. Yes, we always considered a nattack on Guam a possibility. 
Also, in Guam there was danger of sabotage. The position was out- 
lying and exposed. 

210. Q. It is noted that the commandant of the 14th Naval District 
is not made an action addressee on this dispatch of 4 December 1941, 
to the Naval Station. Guam. .Was there any reason for omitting the 
Commandant, 14th Naval District, as an {u:tion addressee? 
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A, We thought it unnecessary to send such a message to Coml4. 
We thought it would be left to his discretion. We felt that he was 
in no such dangerous situation as was Guam. 

211. Q. I show you, sir, a photostatic copy, duly authenticated 
under official seal, of a dispatch dated December 6, 1941, from OpNav 
to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, date time group 061743. If 
you recognize this, please state as what you identify it. 

A. It is a message from OpNav to C-in-C, Pacific; info C-in-C, 
Asiatic. 

[70] The photostatis copy of dispatch from OpNav to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, dated December 6, 1941, date time 
group 061743, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, 
and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 22”. copy appended. 

212. Q. Please read the dispatch. 

The witness read the dispatch. Exhibit 22. 

213. Q. It is noted that Exhibit 22 has been released by Admiral 
Ingei-soll. Was this done with your authority? 

A. To the best of my recollection, it was. 

214. Q. At the time you released this dispatch. Exhibit 22, did you 
hav'e any additional information on the imminence of an attack by 
the Japanese that you did not have on December 4, 1941, at the time 
of sending the dispatch to Guam ? 

A. Not that I recall. 

215. Q. By “the outlying Pacific Islands” in Exhibit 22, what places 
did the you mean to be included ? 

A. Generally those under CinCPac’s cognizance outside the imme- 
diate Hawaiian group. 

216. Q. Was the Philippine area intended in the words “Outlying 
Pacific Islands”? 

A. No. 

217. Q. Why did you not issue a directive for the destruction of the 
codes and ciphers in the outlying islands at the same time you sent 
your dispatch to Guam to do this on December 4, 1941? 

A. I do not recall just the reason. I could make a supposition in 
my amswer. So far as my direct memory as to just why we didn’t 
do it at exactly the same time, I don’t recall. 

The court then, at 11 : 20 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 30 a-, m., 
at which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the in- 
terested parties and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness, and 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

[77] Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

218. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 20, which is the dispatch from the 
Chief of Naval Operations dated December 3, 1941, Horn which you 
have testified that the message was released by T. S. Wilkinson. Do 
you desire to correct that statement? 

A. The message bears Admiral Ingersoll’s initials showing his 
release. 
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219. Q. Is that then to be considei’ed a release by you? 

A. It is a release by Admiral Ingersoll. 

220. Q. On either the 6th or 7th of December, 1941, did you receive 
any further infonnation than you have testified to on diplomatic 
developments with the Japanese government? 

A. On Sunday forenoon, the 7th, thei’e was information to the 
effect that the Japanese Ambassador was to call on the Secretary of 
State at exactly 1600. I was talking over this information with Cap- 
tain Schuirman when General Mai’^all called me asking me if I had 
it. I told him “yes,” and he asked me what I thought about sending 
it on to the Hawaiian Islands. To the best of my memory, my first 
answer to him was that we had sent them so much already and of such 
a character that I rather questioned sending this information. I 
hung up the ’phone and I think within a minute, if not within 30 
seconds, I called him back, stating that there might be some peculiar 
significance to the Japanese Ambassador calling on Mr. Hull at exactly 
1300, and that I would go along with his hunch that it might be a 
good thing to send that information to the Pacific. I asked him if 
his communications were such that he could get it out in the very 
minimum of time because I knew our communications were efficient 
and rapid when we wanted to push them very quickh'. He replied 
that he felt that he could get it out just as quickly as I could. I told 
him to go ahead and be sure and embody in nis dispatch to inform our 
people, that is, the Army’s naval opposite. 

221. Q. 1300 Washin^on time is what time in Honolulu? 

A. 0730. 

222. Q. At the time of receiving this information from both Gen- 
eral Mai^all and the sources in the Navy Department, did you form 
any personal estimate of the significance of the hour 1300? 

A. We didn’t Imow. .We thought that there might be somjething, 
and in view of this “might,” that we ought not to take the chance and 
that it would be better to send the message than not to send it. That 
was the reason it was sent. 

[72] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

223. ^ Do you recall if there was any other information that you 
received other than the fact that the Japanese were presenting certain 
information at 1 : 00 p. m. ? 

A. I recall no other information. 

224. Q. During the period from October 16, 1941, to December 7, 
1941, what was your estimate at that time of the reliability of the 
information being furnished you concerning Japanese diplomatic and 
milita^ matters? 

A. Tiie information was quite reliable. 

225. Q. Do you know who was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese Fleet on December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Admiral Yamamoto, as I recall. 

226. Q. Did you have any knowledge of his military character- 
istics? 

A. I would be guessing if I were to testify on that at this time. I 
do not recall any particular thoughts that influenced me in anything 
I did by the characteristics of Yamamoto. 
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227. Q. I refer to Eichibit 15, which is the dispatch from OpNav 
dated 24 November 1941, and which states in substance that “in our 
opinion a surprise, aggressive movement in any direction^ncluding an 
attack on the Philippines or Guam, is a possibility.” Did you esti- 
mate at this time tnat an attack on Pean Harbor was one of these 
possibilities? 

A. Yes. 

228. Q. Did you form any estimate of the manner in which this 
attack might 1^ made? 

A. We wrote down our estimate of that form in the letter which 
Secretary Knox simed in January, and we had had no reason to alter 
the form expressed therein by the intervening time. 

229. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 9, which is the letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to tne Secretary of War dated January 24, 1941, will 
you read therefrom the dangers envisaged in the order of their 
importance? 

A. (Reading) 

"(1) air bomblns attack; (2) air torpedo plane attack; (3) sabotage; (4) 
submarine attack; (5) mining; (6) bombardment by gnn fire." 

[73] 230. Q. When and by what means did you first learn of the 

J apanese attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

A. To the best of my remembrance, by a dispatch received from 
Pearl Harbor on the 7th. 

231. Q. Adverting again to Exhibit 9, which is the letter of the 
Secretary of the Navy, dated January 24, 1941, did the Secretary of 
War reply to this letter ? 

A. He did. 

232. Q. In this letter of January 24, 1941, an air torpedo plane 
attack was placed No. 2 in the list of dangers envisaged. Assuming 
that an air torpedo attack was imminent, what do you consider the 
relative merits of the safety of the U. S. Fleet in Pearl Harbor as 
contrasted with a similar attack on the Fleet at sea ? 

A. I would consider that the danger to the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
would be greater than it would be against the Fleet at sea. 

233. Q. Can you remember if there was any information during the 
period from-November 27, 1941, to December 7, 1941, on the geographi- 
cal location of the major units of the Japanese Fleet? I mean by 
major units, battleships and carriers. 

A. I recall that tnere was conflicting information regarding the 
presence of the units which you mention. Our naval people in Pearl 
Har^r had made one dignosis. Our people at Manila had made an- 
other. They didn’t agree. .Each knew the conclusions the other had 
reached. As I recall, the information from one indicated strength in 
the Mandates and the information from the other did not. As I to- 
ther recall, the information which indicated strength in the Mandates 
came from the Pearl Harbor estimate. I may ask to correct my testi- 
mony on that later, but that is the best of my remembrance. 

234. Q. Do you remember what the estimate of the Chief of Naval 
Operations was on these same matters ? 

A. We had both estimates, and I do not recall to which one, if either, 
we gave the greater weight. CNO, CincPac, and CincAsiatic all had 
the same information, as I recall. 
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235. Q. During the year 1941 did you know whether or not the 
Bureau of Ordnance had expressed any opinion on the practicability 
of launching torpedoes from aircraft on water of the depth to be found 
in Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, the Bureau did express an opinion on that subject and later 
modified the opinion, which opinions can be obtained from the 
Bureau’s letters if desired. 

236. Do you know whether or not the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet or the Commandant of the l4th Naval District was 
supplied this information ? 

A. If'es, as I recall, we sent those letters to CincPac. 

[7^] 237. Q. Can you recall. Admiral, whether on December 7, 

1941, there was a protected Fleet anchorage outside of Pearl Harbor? 

A. To the best of my remembrance, there was not, if you are refer- 
ring to the immediate Hawaiian area. 

238. Q. Assuming that schedule operations provided for ships to be 
at the island of Oahu, in your opinion, would these ships be safer inside 
Pearl Harbor or safer anchored outside Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I would say if they were anchored or, in other words, immobile, 
they would be safer inside than outside. 

^9. Q. Since you were Chief of Naval Operations, I am assuming 
that during the period immediately preceding December 7, 1941, you 
had some information on the attitude of the people of the United 
States toward a war with Japan, had you not? 

A Yes, very conflicting views, I would say. 

240. Q. Would you like to state briefly and in general what your 
information was on this subject? 

A No, I would not. 

241. Q. Prior to December 7, 1941, had you, as Chief of Naval 
Operations, made any estimate of what might be the reactions of the 
people of the United States to a Japanese attack on the Netherlands 
East Indies or on Thailand ? 

A. That, too, would have been very difficult. It would have cer- 
tainly created some reactions in certain quarters very different from 
those in others. I would not forecase what, if any, wave of opinion 
such an attack might have caused. 

242. Q. Independently of the information upon which you based 
your dispatches to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific t'leet as to 
matters concerning impending Japanese action between October 16, 
1941, and December 7 of the same year, what was your own estimate 
in regard to Japanese intentions to attack the United States? 

A. My own estimate in the later period was that we had irreconcil- 
able differences which sooner or later were bound to lead to war. I 
mi^t add that opinion had been smouldering over a considerable 
period of time. 

243. Q. What was your own estimate of Japanese intentions to 
attack the United States at the time you sent your last message con- 
cerning the destruction of codes on or about December 6, 1941 ? 

A. I thought the probability was very strong that she would strike. 
[75] 244. Q. Did you make an estimate of the locality in which 

.'he would most probably strike? 

A Yes, I thought she was more likely to strike in the Philippines 
than elsewhere, so far as United States territoi’y is concerned. I also 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 146, vol. 1 6 
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felt that Guam would probably fall shortly after hostilities com- 
menced. 

245. Q. As contrasted with mere intention, what was your estimate 
of Japan’s capacity to make a surprise attack on the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base at the time she did ? 

A. We always recognized a.surprise attack as a possibility. Do you 
mean by that, actually make a surprise atack or to attempt it? 

246. Q. Her capacity to make the attack. 

A. We knew, of course, that they had the force to attempt such an 
attack. We had often envisaged such an attempt and means to repel 
it. I also assumed that there was certainly some chance, if not a good 
chance, of getting some advance warning of such an attack by alerting 
measures available to minimize the surprise or to intercept such an 
attack or to reduce its effectiveness or even to break it up. I am refer- 
ring particularly to air attack. 

247. Or Admiral, we have asked you the duties of all your principal 
aides as Chief of Naval Operations, but I have neglected to ask you 
what your assigned duties were at the time you held that office. 

A. Chief of Naval Operations? 

248.. Q. Yes, office of Chief of Naval Operations. Will you enu- 
merate, to the best of your ability, what those duties are ? 

A. They are in the regulations, and the principal part of them is 
summed up in the very first sentences on that. If you have a copy of 
the regulations, they could be introduced into the record. 

249. ^ The court may take judicial notice of Navy Regulations. 
Anything else besides Navy Regulations? 

A. I think that covers it. 

250. Q. Is there anything in statute law wdiich you remember, de- 
scribing the duties of Chief of Naval Operations other than those in- 
corporated in Navy Regulations? 

A. There may be. I will have to check that. 

251. Q. Between November 25, 1941, which is also the date of Ex- 
hibit 16, a letter addressed by you to Admiral Kimmel, and December 
7, 1941, did you send any further letters, dispatches, or memoranda 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, giving him any infor- 
mation on diplomatic or [76] military developments with the 
Japanese Government? 

A. What is the date of my last letter? 

252. Q. November 25. 

A. I don’t recall anyx I have none on file. Admiral Kimmel 
might fl u p ^cmon t memory upon thah 

[Notation in margin :] See correction page 324, 

253. Q. Admiral, I will ask you to look back to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor (and consider therewith the attitude of the people of the 
United States resulting from this attack. How would you charac- 
terize the decision of the Japanese Government in this action? 

A. I thought the Japanese Government made the greatest mistake 
they possibly could have made when they attacked Pearl Harbor, imd 
$ moiy add that i teld Admiral Non t ar a^ the Japanooe Amboooador, 

4" W r* 4- 1 "p 4- yy-y-r aJ » ^ 

TTTrrt? TTT TXT^Tj TTT5 nrTTTTTTvT L71 Ull^lXT l-fV/XVil ^ ff U UXtI. vX 

TT^TTf XvXl^^ Tv vvvXKT 

[Notation in margin ;] See correction page 324. 

At the request of the judge advocate, the court was cleared. 
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The court was opened, and all parties to the inquiry entered. 

254. Q. Admiral, in response to a previous question of the judge 
advocate in which he asked you to enumerate your duties as Chief of 
Naval Operations, vour reply, in substance, was that they were set 
forth generally in Navy Regulations. The court has taken judicial 
notice of Na^ Regulations. I therefore shall ask you to read the 
duties of the Qiief of Naval Operations, as set out in Article 392. 

A. (Reading) : 

(1) The Chief of Naval Operations is appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate from among officers of the Line of the Navy, 
not below the grade of captain, for a period of four years. He is charged, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with the operations of the fleet, with 
the preparation and readiness of plans for its use in war, and with the coordina- 
tion of the functions of the Naval Establishment afloat, together with the deter- 
mination of priorities relating to repair and overhaul of ships in commission or 
about to be commissioned. 

(2) The Chief of Naval Operations, while so serving, has the rank and title 
of admiral, takes rank next after the Admiral of the Navy, and receives pay and 
allowances as specifically provided in the Act of 10 June 1922. All orders issued 
by the Chief of Naval Operations in performing the duties assigned him are 
performed under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and his orders are 
considered as emanating from the Secretary and have full force and effect as such. 
[77] To assist the Chief of Naval Operations in performing the duties of his 
office there are authorize by law for this exclusive duty not less than fifteen 
officers of and above the rank of lieutenant commander of the Navy or major of 
the Marine Corps. Should an officer, while serving as Chief of Naval Operations, 
be retired from active service, he may, in the discretion of the President, be 
retired with the rank, pay, and allowances authorized by law for the highest 
grade or rank held by him as such Chief of Naval Operations. 

(3) During the temporary absence of the Secretary, the Under Secretary when 
serving, and the Assistant Secretaries of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations 
is next in succession to act as Secretary of the Navy. 

The court announced that it would take a recess until 2:00 p. m. 
The interested party. Admiral H. R, Stark, U. S. N., requested that 
the court adjourn until 2: 00 p. m., August 9, 1944, in order that he 
might have additional time to review his files dealing with the subject 
matter of the inquiry, so that he might be prepared to answer ques- 
tions propounded in cross-examination. This interested party fur- 
ther stated that he had been recalled from foreign duty recently and 
that as the events which are the subject of the inqiiiry occurred almost 
three y^rs ago, he desired an opportunity to fiilly refresh his mem- 
ory. The court announced that it would adjourn until 10 a. m. 
August 9, 1944. 

The court then, at 12:30 p. m., adjourned until 10 a. m. August 
9, 1944. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1944. 
[75] Fifth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 10 : 00 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
jwrter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and his 
counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
bis counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the fourth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the adjournment was taken on Tuesday, August 8, 1944, re- 
sumed his seat as witness and was warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

255. Q. Admiral Stark, I hand you Exhibit 4, which is Navy Basic 
War Plan Rainbow Number 5, for the purpose of reading certain ar- 
ticles into the record. Will you please read articles 0101, 0102, and 
01041 

(A. (Reading:) 

This Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 was prepared under the direction 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

It is based upon the Report of the United States-British Staff Conversations 
^Short Title ABO-l)» the [75] Joint Canada-United States Defense Plan 
fShort Title ABC-22), and the Joint Array and Navy Basic War Plan — ^Rainbow 
No. 6. 

This plan provides for the initial organization, a composition of forces, and 
tasks for the Naval Establishments in a Rainbow No. 5 War. 

256. Q. Article 0102, which vou have just read, states that this plan 
was based upon the report of the U. S.-British Staff conversations 
and gives the short title ABC-1. What is ABC— 1 ? 
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A. ABG-l was American, British, Canadian conversations and 
the results thereof. 

257. Q. Who approved the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
Rainbow 5? 

A. It was a^roved by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
ISavy, and the President. 

258. Q. Will you please read the concept of war as laid down in the 
Joint Basic War Plan Rainbow 5, which you will find in appendix 1, 
section 4, and it is necessary to read only articles 10 and 13, subpara- 
graphs a, d, and e, on page 5, appendix 1 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

12. The Concept of the War as set forth in paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of 
ABC-1 is quoted below, except that paragraphs 13(h) is quoted as modified by 
the Chief of Naval Operations’ and the Chief of StafTs secret letter Serial 
039412 of April 5, 1941. 

10. The broad strategic objectives of the Associated Powers will be the de- 
feat of Germany and her Allies. 

11. The principles of United States and British national strategic defense 
policies *of which the Military forces of the Associated Powers must take ac- 
count are: 

(a) Since Germany is the predominant member of the Axis Powers, the At- 
lantic and European area is considered to be the decisive theatre. The prin- 
cipal United States Military effort will be exerted in that theatre, and opera- 
tions of United States forces in other theatres will be conducted in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate that effort. 

(d) Even if Japan were not initially to enter the war on the side of the Axis 
Powers, it would still be necessary for the Associated Powers to deploy their 
forces in a manner to guard against Japanese [80] iuterv^entlon. If 
Japan does enter the war, the Military strategy in the Far East will be defensive. 
The United States does not intend to add to its present military strength in the 
Far East but will employ the United States Pacific Fleet Offensively in the 
manner best calculated to weaken Japanese economic powder, and to support the 
defense of the Malay barrier by diverting Japanese strength away from Sialaysia. 
The United States intends so to augment its forces in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean areas that the British Commonwealth will be in a position to release the 
necessary forces for the Far East. 

(e) The details of the deployment of the forces of the Associated Powers 
at any one time will be decided with regard to the Military situation in all 
theaters. 

259. Q. From what you read then, Admiral Stark, the decisive 
theater was considered to be in the Atlantic and the European area, 
and the principal United States military effort was to be exerted in 
that area, and the operation of other forces would be cut in such 
manner as to facilitate that effort; is that correct? 

A. It is. 

260. Q. Will you read that part of Joint Plan, Rainbow 5,- per- 
taining to the Navy tasks in the Far East and in the Pacific area? 
That is section VII of the Appendix, Articles 35 and 36 only. 

A. (Reading:) 

35. Navy tasks, 

a. Support the forces of the Associated Powers in the Far Bast by diverting 
enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier through the denial and capture 
of positions in the MarshaUs, and through raids on enemy sea communications 
and positions. 

b. Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels trading 
directly or indirectly with the enemy. 

c. Protect the sea communications of the Associated Powers within the 
Pacific Area. 
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d. Support British naval forces in the area south of the equator, as far west 
as Longitude 155*" ESast 

e. Protect the territory of the Associated Powers within the Pacific area, and 
prevent the extension of enemy military power into the Western Hemisphere, 
by destroying hostile expeditions and [81] by supporting land and air 
forces in denying the enemy the use of land positions in that Hemisphere. 

f. Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area. 

g. Defend Midway, Johnston, Palmyra, Samoa, and Guam. 

h. In cooperation with the Army defend Coastal Frontiers and specified 
localities in categories of defense prescribed in paragraph 47. 

i. Route shipping in the Pacific Area. 

261. Q. 36? 

A. (Reading:) 

36. Navy Forces. 

a. Tbe Pacific Fleet, less detachments. 

b. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces. 

262. Q. Admiral Stark, since the Joint Army and Navy Basic 
Rainbow 5 was, as you have stated, approved by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy and dv the President, was that plan then the binding 
directive on you in the preparation of Navy Basic War Plan Rain- 
bow 5? 

A. It was. 

263. Q. You have previously testified regarding the tasks assigned 
to the Pacific Fleet in that Navy Basic Plan. Were the tasks which 
you assigned in that Plan, and those in the Joint Army and Navy Plan, 
consistent ? 

A. They were. They were practically identical. 

264. Q. I show you a letter. Can you identify it? 

A. Yes. 

265. Q. Will you state what it is, please? 

A. I identify it as a letter from the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District to Chief of Naval Operations, dated 1 May 1941, Subject, 
Air Defense of Pearl Harbor. 

The letter, file number S-Al6-3/A7-3(3) ND14 (0410), dated 
May 1, 1941, Subject, Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, from the Com- 
mandant, 14th Naval District, to Chief of Naval Operations, was sub- 
mitted to the judge advocate and to the interested parties, and to 
the court, and by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, offered in evidence for the 4 )urpose of reading into the 
record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 
23,” for reference, description appended. 

[SSI 266. Q. Will you identify Enclosure (C) of this letter? 

A. Enclosure (C) of this letter is an enclosure dated 31 March 
1941, is an addendum to Naval Base Defense Air Force, Operation 
Plan Number A-1-41, on a joint estimate covering joint Army and 
Navy air action in the event of sudden hostile action against Oahu 
or Fleet units in the Hawaiian area, and is signed by Rear Admiral 
P. N. L. Bellinger, Commander Naval Air Base, Defense Air Force, 
Commander Patrol Two, and Major General F. L. Martin, U. S. 
Army, Commanding Hawaiian Air Defense Force. 

267. Q. Admiral, will you read from that. Appendix C, Article 3, 
sub-paragraphs a. and b? 
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A. (Beading:) 

Article 3. Possible eueiny action. 

a. A declaration of war might be proceeded by ; 

(1) A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

(2) A surprise attack on Oahu, including ships and installations in Pearl 
Harbor. 

(3) A combination of these two. 

b. It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on Oahu would 
be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most likely 

* be launched from one or more carriers, which would probably approach inside 
of 300 miles. 

268. Q. Do you recall having read what you have just quoted, or, in 
fact, the entire estimate at any time during the spring or early summer 
of 1941? 

A. I could not say definitely that I read this particular letter. I 
am under the impression that I did, or that I knew about it. It is 
contained in that file, which was forwarded by the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District. It contains the paragraph to which I have 
previously testified, and which the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet showed me in his memorandum of June A and after which I 
sent a considerable portion of this file out to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic, and to all Naval Districts. It is approximately 
three years since then, and to state whether I read the particular 
enclosure I could not definitely state. 

269. Q. In conection with the difficulty in remembering, do you 
recall it from the standpoint of having had any reaction as regards 
it in measures which you had previously taken ? 

A. The reaction I got on this file was one of considerable satisfac- 
tion, because it is along the line of the letter signed by the Secretary 
of the Navy of January 24. 

[ 83 '] Examined by the court : 

270. Q. What year? 

A. ’41. 

Cross-examination by the interested l^arty. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy (continued) : 

271. Q. Admiral, I sliow you a letter. Can you identify it? 

A. Yes, this is a letter dated 7 February 194i, on the suoject of Air 
Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, by the Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, in reply to the Secretary of the Navy’s letter of 24 January 
1941. 

The letter from the Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, to the 
Secretaiw of the Navy, dated February 7, 1941, was submitted to the 
judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the 
interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, offei-ed in 
evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 24”. 

272. Q. Please read the letter. 

The witness read the letter. Exhibit 24. 

273. Q. Admiral, do you recall any other urging of the War De- 
partment, formal or otherwise, between the date of that letter and 
7 December 1941, on that point? 
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A. The matter of anti-aircraft defense and of planes to Hawaii 
for defense was a subject of fremient conversations between myself 
and General Marshall, and my oners were to transport them when- 
ever and as quickly as they could be made ready. There might have 
been some particufar time when we couldn’t have transported, but in 
general we stood ready to get out to the Hawaiian Islands anything 
which the Army could make available in that connection. 

274. Q. \Then you sent your war warning dispatch of 27 Novem- 
ber, 1941, which is Exhibit 17, did you know that the Chief of Staff, 
Army, had sent a similar dispatch to Commanding General Hawaiian 
Department? 

A. I did, and the dispatch so states. 

275. Q. What steps did you expect the Hawaiian Department to 
take upon their receipt of this dispatch from the Chief of Staff? 

A. I expected the Army to utilize its warning system to tlie utmost, 
with all accessories thereto, in the way of communications. I ex- 
f)ected them to make ready a maximum \. 8 ^\ number of planes 
possible. I expected . them to man their apj^i-aircraft defense, both 
fixed — I expected them to man tl^eir batteries, both fixed and mobile. 

I expected them to implement arrangements which they had with the 
^'avy in joint agreements. I expected them to take some sabotage 
measures. In other words, I expected them to assume a maximum 
state of readiness in defense of Pearl Harbor. The defense of the 
Xaval Base at Pearl Harbor was an Army responsibility. That base 
was vital to the prosecution of a war in the Pacific. That was com- 
mon knowledge, also that we were rushing as fast as possible every- 
thing -we could to make that base more useful. It made no difference, 
so far as the Army’s responsibility for the defense of that base was 
concerned, whether the Fleet was all at sea, or all in harbor, or any 
part thereof. It made no difference whether the Commander-in-Chief 
of that Fleet was in Pearl Harbor or whether he was at sea. In par- 
ticular, I would have expected the Army to have ready their pursuit 
planes, some of them certainly in instant readiness, and full alert- 
edness with regard to others, to man these pursuit planes in the ear- 
liest possible time in emergency. These were the principal or certainly 
the primary weapon of defense against an air attack coming m from 
the sea. 

276. Q. Admiral, were the measures by which the Battle ot Britain 
was won and the repeated German attempts to win the war by means 
of bomWng defeated — matters of technical and general knowledge- 
known to the Navy Department, and, in so far as you know, to tne War 
Department, in early 1941 ? 

A. l‘o a very considerable extent they were to the Navy Department, 
and I am not familiar with how many observers, operational, tecn- 
iiical, and otherwise, the Army employed in this connection. 

277. Q. Admiral, in your testimony of yesterday you stated that, 
in answer to a question, that you considered that there was greater 
danger to the ships in the Pacific Fleet in the Hawaiian area while in 
I)ort than at sea. \Vhen you said that, did you envisage tlie conditions 
that were found to actually obtain on 7 December, or those which you 
have stated you expected to obtain? 

A. I was thinking of the conditions which did obtain. 
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278. Q. Admiral, your dispatch of 28 November, which is Exhibit 
19, and was sent to the Commanders of the Pacific Coastal Frontiers — 
what was your purpose in fully quoting an Army dispatch? 

A. I quoted the Army’s dispatch to our people that they might 
know the information and the instructions their Army opposites 
in their area had. 

[55] 279. Q. What else did your dispatch contain? 

A. It also contained a directive to our people to be prepared to carry 
out the tasks assi^ed in WPL-46 so far as they applied to Japan and 
in case of hostilities. The entire dispatch, therefore, was mostly 
informatory and contained a directive. 

280. Q. On what basis was CinCPac an informatory addressee? 

A. He was made an informatory addressee that he might know that 

this information and this directive had been given to the Pacific 
Coastal Frontiers, which automatically came under him in case of 
hostilities with Japan. 

281. Q. Admiral, the extract from WPE^O which you have read 
this morning mentioned ^asks or commitments in connection with the 
defense of Guam. What, in late November 1941, was the actual situa- 
tion as regard to the possibility of holding Guam, and what was really 
expected in case Japan went to war with us? 

A. We had little or no hope of holding Guam in case of war with 
Japan, at that time. 

282. Q. In your testimony of yesterday you stated you thought the 
information which had been placed before you concerning Japan, in 
the period 16 October to 7 December was quite reliable. What 
variety of information were you referring to? 

A. I was referring to political information. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

28,3. Q. When Admiral Kimmel was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Fleet and Pacific Fleet about 1 February, 1941, did 
you have and express any opinion about his selection? 

A. I strongly recommended his appointment. He was my choice, 
my recommendation. I do not mean oy that, that he was not recom- 
mended by others. He was. 

284. Q. After 7 December ’41, did you cause a note to be inserted 
in Admiral Kimmel’s fitness report? 

A. Yes. 

[5d] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first 
class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

285. Q. I show you a document. Can you identify it ? 

A. I identify this as a report of fitness on Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet, from the 
period 1 October 1941 to 17 December 1941. 

The fitness report on Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel from 
the period 1 October 1941 to 17 December 1941, was submitted to 
each of the other interested parties, to the judge advocate, and to 
the court, and by the interested party Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) offered in evidence for the purpose only 
of hereafter reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may 
be pertinent to the inquiry before the court. 
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There being no objection, the document wap so received and marked 
“EXHIBIT 25”, for reference, description appended. 

286. Q. Please read the answer to Question No. 9, Admiral Stark? 

A. (Reading:) 

No. 9 : Has the work of this officer been reported on either In a commenda- 
tory way or adversely during the period of this report? The answer: (Read- 
ing) Has been reported on adversely by the Commission appointed by tJie 
President to Investigate the attack made by Japanese armed forces upon the 
Territory of Hawaii, December 7, 1941. (Copy of report attached.) 

287. Q. Please read the answer to Question No. 14? 

288. A. (Reading:) 

No. 14. Is this officer professionally qualified to perform ALL the duties 
of his grade? The answer: (reading) I have always considered Admiral 
Klmmel an outstanding officer in ability, Integrity, and character. I still do. 

288. Qi. Admiral J. O. Richardson was Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet from approximately one year prior to Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s appointment, was he not? 

A. He was. 

289. Q. And during Admiral Richardson’s command, the Fleet 
sailed from the West Coast to Pearl Harbor for maneuvers in 
March or April of 1940, did it not? 

A. That IS right. 

290. When the Fleet went to Pearl Harbor from the West Coast 
on that occasion, did you have any thought or plan that the Fleet 
would stay at Pearl Harbor longer than was necessary to carry out 
the maneuvers that were immediately planned for it ? 

A. Just when that thought developed, I would hesitate to say. 
I couldn’t answer specifically “yes”. 

[87] The witness requested permission to refresh his memory 
from documents he had in his possession. 

The cour^ranted the permission. 

291. Q. When the Fleet sailed from the West Coast to Hawaiian 
waters in the spring of 1940, Admiral Stark, did you have any 
thought or plan that it would continue in Hawaiian waters longer 
than for the execution of the maneuvers currently planned? 

A. The question is very broad as to whether or not I had any 
thought on the subject. To the best of my recollection no decision 
had been reached at that time but I do not recall; and I do not 
recall of aiw particular discussion at that time. 

292. Q. Do I understand that it is your present recollection that 
when the Fleet sailed from the West Coa.st, probably in March of 
1940, for Hawaiian waters, that the Navy Department as personified 
by the Chief of Naval Operations, had concluded the intention of 
keeping the Fleet based at Pearl Harbor for an indefinite time ? 

A. To the best of my recollection, we had not come to such a con- 
clusion when the Fleet sailed. 

293. Q. Had Admiral Richardson been advised of the possibility 
of his remaining indefinitely at Pearl Harbor when he sailed? 

A. Not that I recall, and I would have to search any correspond- 
ence I may have to see if that answer should be changed. 

294. Q. When was the decision made to keep the Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor after the conclusion of the spring maneuvers of 1940? 
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A, The decision was made in early May to retain it there for the 
time being. 

296. Q. What do you mean by “the time being”, Admiral? 

A. Well, to continue it there. To the best of my remembrance, 
there was no decision made at that time, for example, to keep it there 
for the period which it was kept there. 

296. Q. Well, is it fair to say that the immediate return was post- 
poned with no definite conclusion reached as to when, if ever, it 
should return? 

A. The decision was reached at that time to keep it there for a 
short period. 

297. Q. And what do* you mean by “a short period” ? 

A. I mean a couple of weeks. 

298. Q. And at the conclusion of that couple of weeks, what de- 
cision was reached? * 

[<95] The witness requested permission to refresh his memory 
from documents he had in his possession. 

The court granted the permission. 

A. The decision was reached to continue the Fleet in Hawaii again 
for the time being. To the best of my recollection we didn’t then, and 
for some time afterwards, decide that the Fleet was going to remain 
there continuously. The question came up from time to time with the 
result that the Fleet was kept there 

299. Q. At some time was there a definitive decision reached that 
the Pacific Fleet should be kept more or less permanently based at 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. Well, in effect, it was kept there. When we state “permanently”, 
which would mean regardless of all else, 1 could not say “yes” to that. 
Under the conditions which then existed we did keep it there. Had 
they been considerably altered, we might have changed our decision. 

300. Q. At some time during the late summer or fall of 1940, did 
Admiral Richardson make either one or two official visits to Washing- 
ton? 

A. He did. 

301. Q. And during one or both of those visits, did you have con- 
versations with him relative to continuing the Pacific Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. That question was undoubtedly one which we talked about. 

302. Q. And do you recall that Admiral Richardson protested with 
strength and vigor the continued maintenance of the Pacific Fleet 
at Pearl Harbor under the then existing conditions ? 

A. I recall his desire to bring the Fleet back to the Coast. 

303. Q. Did he advance any reasons to you for that desire? 

A. Yes, he supported them with reasons. 

304. Q. Do you recall what the reasons were, as stated to you? 

The witness requested permission to refresh his memory from docu- 
ments he had in his possession. 

The court granted the permission. 

A. I can give you some of the reasons. 

305. Q. Can you state generally your present recollection? 

A. I re<mll one reason which Admiral Richardson gave which was 
in connection with morale, namely, that the fleet \ 89 '] on the 
Pacific Coast would have better opportunity for recreation, visits with 
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their families. I am not sure, but as I recall the question of re-enlist- 
ments was brought up in that same connection, but as to any material 
reason which he might have given, I do not recall specifically at the 
moment. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, sug- 
gested that this line or questioning is based upon events that are a 
long distance back and requested that the documents be introduced in 
evidence. 

306. Q. You understood, Admiral Stark, that in these questions I 
have been referring to basing the whole Pacific Fleet, rather than any 
particular section of it, at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. Yes, I understand that. 

307. Q. Do you recall whether Admiral Richardson based his pro- 
test on the fact that he considered the Fleet was not secure at Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I do not recall that, no, nor any official communication to that 
effect. 

308. Q. Do you recall whether one of the factors behind Admiral 
Richardson’s protest was that strategically and logistically, war op- 
erations could not be conducted, either actually or in training, from 
Pearl Harbor because of inadequate train then attached to the Fleet ? 

A. I remember a discussion of inadequate train came up and we 
were endeavoring to meet the needs of the Fleet to make Pearl Harbor 
suitable for some of these purposes, if not all of them. 

309. Q. Yesterd^ you read from a letter dated, I think, in May of 
1940, to Admiral Richardson, in which you discussed some of the 
factors for maintaining the entire Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

A. Right. 

310. Q. I show you a document. Can you identify it? 

A. I identiify it as a copy of a letter from me to Admiral Richard- 
son dated 27 May, 1940. 

The letter from Admiral Harold R. Stark, to Admiral J. O. Rich- 
ardson, U. S. Navy, dated May 27, 1940, was submitted to the judge 
advocate, each of the other interested parties, and to the court, and 
by the interested party. Rear' Admiral. Husband E. Kimmel, "U. S. 
Kavy (Ret) , offered in evidence for the purpose only of hereafter read- 
ing into the record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to 
the inquiry before the court. 

Tliere being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
26”, for reference, description appended. 

[5C>] Q. I should like to read two of the paragraphs. Admiral 
Stark (reading) : 

Along the same line as the first question presented, you would naturally ask, 
“Suppose the Japs do go into the East Indies? What are we going to do about 
it?” My answer to that is, ‘T don’t know”, and I think there is no one. on 
God’s green earth that can teU. I do know my own arguments with regard to 
this, both in the White House and in the State Department, are in line with the 
thoughts contained in your recent leter. I would point out one thing, and that is 
that even if the decision here were for the United States to take no decisive 
action, if the Japs should decide to go into the Dutch East Indies, we must not 
breathe it to a soul as by so doing we would completely nullify the reason for 
your presence in the Hawaiian area. Just remember that the Japs don’t know 
what we are going to do and so long as they don’t know, they may hesitate or 
be deterred. The above, I think, will answer the question “why you are there”. 
It does not answer the question as to how long you will probably stay. Best 
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assured that the minute I get this information I will communicate it to yon. 
Nobody can answer it Just now. Like you, I have been asked the question, and 
also like you, I have been unable to get the answer. 

There is stated in that letter, in substance, that one of the reasons for 
maintaining the entire Pacihc Fleet at Pearl Harbor was because of 
the deterrent effect on the Japanese, or the anticipated deterrent effect 
on the Japanese from going into the Netherlands East Indies ; is that 
correct? 

A. Yes. ■ 

312. Q. At that time, as Chief of Naval Overations, was it your 
opinion that the Pacific Fleet was strong enough and adequately 
equipped with train and repair facilities to be a genuine and realistic 
threat to the Japanese on that basis? 

A. Well, they certainly were a threat. 

313. Q. A genuine and realistic threat, I said. Admiral. 

A. Asking that from the standpoint of the Japanese, I certainly 
would say that it would have been taken into consideration very 
seriously. It was a considerable fleet and if the question means 
whether it would have stopped them going down as a surprise, if they 
intended to do so, I would say the chances are it wouldn’t. But it 
did have the chance of serving as a deterrent by its presence. 

314. Q. Was it your decision to keep the Fleet based at Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. Major movements and major dispositions of the Fleet were 
taken up with the Commander-in-Cliief, who made the final decision. 

[Pi] 315. Q. Was it your decision to keep the Fleet based at 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. I have answered the question that the decision to keep it there, 
which was effected, was that of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Examined by the court: 

316. Q. Commander-in-Chief of what? 

A. Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Bear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, (Ret.) (continued) : 

317. Q. To a non-military man, that means the President of the 
United States? 

A. Yes ; I mean by that the President of the United States : 

318. Q. Do you recall any other factors in addition to those stated 
in Exhibit 26, the letter of 27 May, 1941, that influenced the decision 
to keep the entire Pacific Fleet based at Pearl Harbor? 

The witne.ss requested permission to refresh his memory from docu- 
ments he had in his possession. 

The court granted the permission. 

The court then, at 11 : 40 a. nr., took a recess until 11:50 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
reporter, the interested parties and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Nar-y, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness, and 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel (Ret.) (continued) : 
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319. Q. Admiral Richardson did not agree with your estimate of 
the readiness of the Pacific Fleet as stated in your letter of 27 May 
1941, Exhibit 26, did he, Admiral Stark? 

A. Did not agree with what ? 

320. Q. Your estimate and evalution of the readiness of the Fleet 
to accomplish some of the purposes which were among the factors for 
basing the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

A. I would say that Admiral Richardson could testify to that better 
than I could. 

[ 92 ] 321. Q. I ask you if you can identify the document which I 

now hand you. Admiral Stark? 

A. Tliis letter is a letter from the Commander- in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, dated 22 October 1940, Subject, War 
Plans, status and readiness of in view of current international situa- 
tion. 

322. Q. You received that letter as Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I haven’t read it. I certainly assume that I did. 

The letter from the Commander-in-Chief , U. S. Fleet, to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, dated 22 October 1940, was submitted to the judge 
advocate, each of the interested parties, and to the court, and by the 
interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, 
(Ret) , offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
‘ EXHIBIT 27”. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second .class, U. S. Naval 
Keserve, reporter, withdrew. 

323. ^ Will you read the letter. Admiral Stark? 

Tlie witness read the letter. Exhibit 27. 

The court then, at 12 : 15 p. m., took a recess until 2 : 15 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 


[.9-5] Present : 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the parties to 
the inquiry and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Harold R. Stark, Admiral, U. S. Navy, the witness under cross- 
examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that 
the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Crass-examination ^ the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, (Ret.) (Continued) : 

324. Q. Admiral Stark, would you like to make any comments on 
Exhibit 27, which was read just before adjournment? 

A. Yes, I would be glad to say that I think it a very good letter. I 
was delighted to receive it. I was in accord with most of what it had to 
say, particularly with regard to war plans, and the very reasons which 
lie gave in his criticism of the situation at that time were some of the 
causes of the development of Rainbow 5. For example, I would like to 
read Admiral Richardson’s paragraph 10, in which he says: 

The foregoing is briefly sunimarizeil as follows : 

(a) Unsuitability of ORANGE Plan in present situation and present develop- 
ment of Naval Establishment ; 
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(b) Inapplicability of other Plans available to the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. 
Fleet (Rainbow Nos. I and II) ; 

(c) Vital necessity for (1) new directive (possibly Rainbow No. HI) based on 
present realities, national objectives and commitments as far as these-are known 
or can be predicted at the present time; (2) coordination of plans developed with 
National Policy and steps to be taken to implement that policy; 

(d) In the light of information now available to him, the Commander-ln-Chlef 
is of the conviction that the elements of a realistic plan should embody : 

(1) Security and defense measures of the Western Hemisphere; 

(2) Long-range interdiction of enemy commerce; 

[ 0 \] (3) Threats and raids against the enemy; 

(4) Extension of operations as the relative strength of the Naval Establish- 
ment (may be influenced by allied strength and freedom of action) Is built up 
to support them. 

I should also like to read from page 19, Appendix 1, of Exhibit 
4, the Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5. Recalling the four 
provisions which Admiral Richardson recommended, the following 
are what Rainbow 5 prescribes : 

(Reading:) 

a. Reducing Axis economic power to wage war, by blockade, raids, and a 
sustained air offensive; 

b. Destroying Axis military power by raids and an eventual land, naval, and 
air offensive ; 

c. Protecting the sea communications of the Associated Powers; 

d. Preventing the extension in the Western Hemisphere of European or 
Asiatic military power; and by 

e. Protecting outlying Military base areas and islands of strategic importance 
against land, air, or sea-borne attack. 

In another part of Admiral Richardson’s letter appears this para- 
graph : ‘‘It is the firm belief of the Commander-in-Chief , U. S. Fleet 
that even if energetic, single-purpose steps toward the first objective 
(BASE ONE) of the Plan were initiated promptly, a period of some 
six months to one year would be required for its accomplishment.” 

Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5, to which I have just re- 
ferred, among its tasks requires the Commander-in-Chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet to prepare the following plans: “A plan for the execution 
of Task B of paragraph 3212, assuming the availability of approiri- 
mately 30,000 armed troops, in addition to forces of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, and assuming that the task will be executed under 180 M, which 
is six months. 

325. Q. Was one of the other factors supporting the retention of the 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor in the fall of 1040 a proposed plan to 
stop all trade between Japan and the Americas by means of the main- 
tenance of a patrol line west from Honolulu to the Philippines and 
south from Samoa to Singapore? 

A. Not that I recall at that time. 

[«9J] 320. Q. Was there under discussion a progi'am to maintain 

a life force line in those directions for the purpose of controlling 
commercial traffic to J apan ? 

A. Not at that time that I recall. 

326a. Q. Was there at any time? 

A. The war plan which has been put in evidence speaks about in- 
terrupting Japan’s commerce. 

327. Q. Do you recall a discussion with Admiral Richardson when 
he was in Washington in the fall of 1940 relative to such a patrol 
line? 

A. No, I don’t recall it. 
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328. Q. You recall no discussions with Admiral Richardson about 
that subject matter ? 

A. Not about establishing a line at that time to stop Japan’s — 

329. Q. To stop or control? 

A. To stop or control Japan’s traffic. We may have discussed mat- 
ters of the future in connection with war plans as to what we would 
do and how we would do it, but I don’t recall the conversations at this 
time. 

330. Q. I will ask you to read a letter from Admiral Richardson, 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet and see if your memory is refreshed. 

A. I had forgotten this particular paper and don’t particularly 
recall it at this time. 

331. Q. Do I understand you have no recollection of a discussion 
with Admiral Richardson over the proposition I outlined in my 
earlier question? 

A. I would say that I have forgotten that completely. 

332. Q. After reading the letter, you say that your memory is not 
adequately refreshed to testify concerning that? 

A. That’s correct. ' 

333. Q. I show you a dochment and ask you if you can identify it, 
Admiral Stark? 

A. Yes, I can identify this document as a letter from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet to the Chief of Naval Operations, dated 
7 January 1941, on the subject of the situation concerning the security 
of the Fleet and the present ability of the local defense forces to meet 
a surprise attack. 

[55] The letter was submitted to the judge advocate, to the 
interested parties, and to the court, and by the interested party. Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), otfered in evidence 
for the purpose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom 
as may be considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was received in evidence and marked 
“EXHIBIT 28”, copy appended. 

334. Q. Was this letter. Exhibit 28, the basis and initiating thought 
in the preparation of the letter of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of War, previously introduced in evidence, dated Januarv 
24,1941? 

A. •! couldn’t say whether it was the basis, but it is in some respects 
along the same line. It may have been. I don’t recall. Where I 
said, “It may have been,” it may have influenced ; I don’t remember. 

335. Q- I ask you if you can identify this as a photostatic copy of 
a letter which you. wrote Admiral Kimmel under date of KVFebruary 
1941? 

A. Yes, I can identify this as a letter from me to Admiral Kimmel, 
dated 10 February 1941. 

The letter was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested 
parties, and to the court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret), offered in evidence for the 
purpose of reading into the xecord such extracts therefrom as may 
be considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was received in evidence and marked 
“EXHIBIT 29”, copy appended. 

70716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 1 7 
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336. Q. I ask you if you can identify this as a photostatic copy of 
a letter written by Admiral Kimmel to you dated 18 February 1941? 

A. I recognize this letter as one from Admiral Kimmel to me, dated 
18 February 1941. 

The letter was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested 
parties, and to the court, and by the interested party^ Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. J^avy, (Ret), offered in evidence for 
the purpose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as 
may oe considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was received in evidence and marked 
“EXHIBIT 30”, copy appended. 

[. 97 ] 337. Q. After the receipt of this letter from Admiral Kim- 

mel did you make ‘an effort to ascertain who was responsible for the 
transmission of secret information? It was between O. N. I. and 
Operations. 

A. I unquestionably did. I don’t recall just the action taken. 

338. Q. Did you understand from this postscript which I have just 
read that the Commander-in-Chief I'equested to be currently and 
promptly advised as to information of a secret character? 

A. Which would be of use to him, yes. 

339. Q. What did you understand was included in information of 
a secret character, as used in the letter ? 

A. Well, I would understand that technical matters, which would 
be of assistance to the Pacific Fleet, should be sent ; also operational 
matters or other matters which would be of use and of interest to him. 
When I say “technical”, if we received word of .some particular method 
of mine-sweeping or of .some particular mines that ought to be used, 
that information certainly might be of some future use to him. When 
I say “operational”, we had many observers in England sending in 
data as to how they operated, and if I found something that might be 
of use to him, I would consider that it ought to go to him. There are 
many subjects of which these two are just samples. 

340. Q. Did you understand it to include all information relative 
to diplomatic and international developments affecting the Pacific 
Area? 

A. I would not say all matters. We aimed to keep the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Pacific acquainted with these subjects, so far as we 
thought he would have a vital interest, but to have .sent him a mass 
of everything that came in without evaluation, which we were jnore 
or less prepared to do, it might have been more of a hindrance than 
help to him. 

341. Q. The only reason you would not send him information in that 
category was that you felt it too trivial to be worthy of his attention ? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t send him that which I thought to be trivial of 
his attention. 

342. Q. Did you send him an^^hing which you did not consider 

trivial affecting international and political developments in the Pa- 
cific area? ' 

A. It was my aim to keep Admiral Kimmel abreast of worthwhile 
developments. 

[ 98 ] 343. Q. I ask you if you can identify what I now hand you 

as a photostatic copy of a letter which you wrote Admiral Kimmel 
under date of 25 February 1941, enclosing copies of two memoranda 
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to the President, one dated 11 February 1941 and the other February 
5, 1941. I shall call attention only to the first memorandum to the 
President. 

A. I identify this as a letter to Admiral Kimmel from me dated 25 
February 1941. 

The letter was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested 
parties, and to the court, and by the interested party. Bear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.), offered in evidence for the 
purpose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be 
considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was received in evidence and marked 
“EXHIBIT 31”, copy appended. 

3444. Q. When you said, Admiral, in that memorandum to the Pres- 
ident that the Pacific Fleet is now weaker in tonnage and aircraft, did 
you mean the entire U. S. Fleet in the Pacific, minus the Asiatic, or 
only that portion of it which was based at Pearl Harbor? 

A. My recollection is that I was referring to that which was under 
command of Admiral Kimmel, but I may have taken the other into 
consideration. I don’t recall. 

345. Q. At that time how much weaker was the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
under Admiral Kimmel than the Japanese Fleet? 

A. That can be obtained from the record. 

346. Q. Have you any ^neral knowledge on it? 

A. I had general knowledge of it, but numbers, tonnages, etc., are a 
matter of record. 

347. Q. At that time had any portion of the Pacific Fleet which 
was based at Pearl Harbor, when Admiral Richardson took it to 
Pearl Harbor in March, 1940, been diverted to the Atlantic? 

A. I would have to check the record on that. The record can be 
checked on that. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, withdrew. 

[ 99 '\ 348. Q. Would that be tedious for you to do before to- 

morrow or would it be practicable? 

A. The answer to the question is that the CINCINNATI and MIL- 
WAUKEE were transferred between the dates you mentioned. 

349. Q. And those were the only diversions from the Pacific Fleet 
from March of 1940 until 11 February ’41? 

A. Those are the only diversions of which I have access to the rec- 
ord here at this time, and I think they are accurate. 

350. ^ Isn’t it a matter of fact that up to 11 February 1941, there 
had been no substantial change in the strength of the Pacific Fleet 
from the time that it went to Pearl Harbor under Admiral Richard- 
son in the spring of 1940 ? 

A. I think that is correct. 

351. Q. And yet, with no substantial change, you considered in 
February 1940 that the Pacific Fleet was weaker than the Japanese 
Fleet? 

A. That’s right. 

352. Q. In February ’41 ? 

A. Yes. 
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353. Q. You say that it remains a constant, serious, and real threat 
to the Japanese Fleet in the memorandum? 

A. That’s right. 

354. Q. Did you mean by that that the strength 6f the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet was such that it was only a threat and that it did not possess 
the power to initiate a frontal offensive against the Japanese Fleet 
in February of 1941? 

A. Yes. 

355. Q. In May of 1941, there was diverted under your orders, from 
the Pacific Fleet, a substantial quota of vessels, was there not? 

A. In M^, 1941? 

356. Q. Yes. That would have been in connection with the am- 
phibious operation to which you made reference yesterday, in the 
Atlantic. 

A. I would have to refer to the record as to just when it was made. 
The information that I have shows transit through the Canal in June. 
I think your statement is probably correct. 

357. 0- What was the strength of that divei-sion in June of 1941? 

A. To the best of my recollection, three battleships, four cruisers, 

the YORKTOWN, at approximately that date. 

[ 100 ^ 358. Q. That is a carrier? 

A. Carrier. And a squadron of destroyers. . 

359. Q. Now how many destroyers would be in a squadron? 

A. I think there were nine in that squadron. I would have to 
check the record. 

360. Q. How much did that diversion to the Atlantic reduce the 
striking force or the fighting value of the Pacific Fleet as compared 
with what it was before that diversion ? 

A. It reduced it by just so much as was detached. 

361. Q. Were there any transports diverted at about that time? 

A. My answer is that it is not sufficiently clear in my memory to 
give an answer. 

362. Q. Now you say the diversion of this force of three battle- 
ships, four cruisers, and a carrier and squadron of destroyers re- 
duced the striking force or the fighting value by — what was the phrase 
you used? 

A. By just so much as was detached or transferred. 

363. Q. What is the square rule about fighting forces or striking 
power of a fleet? 

A. What is that, may I ask you ? 

The question was repeated. 

A. Well, the greater the strength, the greater its striking power, 
but it should be borne in mind in connection with these transfers 
that they were laid down in accordance with plans which had been 
approved and which had be^n promulgated, and that it left the 
Fleet with forces which were in these plans to accomplish cei-tain 
tasks. The forces transferred were in accordance with the pre\dous 
directive. Rainbow. V. 

364. Q. Was the comparative number of vessels diverted in June 
of 1941, consisting of three battleships, four cruisers, and accom- 
panying escorts, approximately a quarter of the forces of the Pacific 
Fleet originally there at Pearl Harbor? 
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A. Well, we had twelve battleships. A quarter of twelve would 
be three; we had nine left. So far as the battleships were con- 
cerned, that would be true. As I recall, we had four carriers. We 
took one. That would be a quarter. As far as the destroyers, 
speaking from recollection, we had approximately fifty, according 
to my recollection. If we took nine, it would be approximately 20%. 
365. Q. And four cruisers? 

A. As I recall, we had about fourteen cruisers out [iW] 
there. That is recollection, and if we took four, it would be ap- 
proximately 25%, maybe a little over. 

^6. Q. ITiis is it fair to say that this diversion of three battle- 
ships, four cruisers, nine destriers, and ene carrier, constituted 
approrimately 25% of the Pacific Fleet as it originally moved to 
Hawaii under Admiral Richardson? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say that. That statement, according to my recol- 
lection, is true except as regards destroyers and submarines. 

367. Q. It was 20% of the destroyers instead of 25? 

A. Approximately. 

368. Q. Slightly more than 25% of the cruisers? 

A. Yes. 

369. Q. I kind of balanced those differences. 

A. Yes. 

370. Q. No submarines were diverted to the Atlantic ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

371. Q. At any time? 

A. I don’t want to guess on that question and I don’t recall clearly. 

372. Q. Admiral Kimmel advises that no submarines were trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic. 

A. Yes. 

373. Q. Now how would you evaluate by fractions the force which 
you have described as passing through the Canal in June in relation 
to the force moving out to Pearl Harbor under Admiral Richard- 
son? I suggested a quarter. You felt that I was a little extravagant 
in my estimate. 

A. You mean would I evaluate it as a 20% reduction ? 

374. Q. Yes, or a 25% reduction. 

A. I think the figures in the record speak for themselves. 

375. Q. They speak for themselves except for the submarine fac- 
tor. No submarines were moved. How do you evaluate the sub- 
marine force in the Pacific as part of the whole? 

A. You mean as part of the whole Pacific Fleet ? 

376. Q. That’s right. 

A. I never evaluate in that way. 

377. Q. What I am getting at is, what fraction of the [102'\ 
Pacific Fleet was diverted in June of 1941 to the Atlantic ? 

A. The composition of the Fleet, I believe, is in the record in pre- 
vious testimony. The detachments are, approximately, in the record. 
The figures as to what remained are in the record. If one started to 
evaluate, you can’t evaluate by numbers alone. You have got to 
evaluate by types. 

378. Q. With exception of the submarines, it was practically 25% ? 
A. With reference to number alone? 

379. Q. Yes. 
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A. To the best of my recollection that would be a fair estimate. 

380. Q. Now would you explain what is the application of the 
square rule to the divei’sion of a fraction of a fleet, in its fighting 
force ? 

A. I don’t know what you mean. 

381. Q. That means nothing — that phrase? 

A. No, it doesn’t to me, sorry^ 

382. Q. Is there any section or paragraph of WPL-46, Admiral 
Stark, where the term “War Warning” is used? 

A. Not that I recall. 

383. Q. Has the term any more significance in naval parlance than 
in ordinary speech ? 

A. Well, to me it was a very glaring phrase — to me and to those 
of us who went over that dispatch. 

384. Q. Has it any more significance than it has in ordinary 
speech ? 

A. I would say used as it was, that it did. 

385. Q. The phrase “mobilize” does have a very definite meaning 
under WPL-46, does it not ? 

A. Yes. 

386. Q. Is it not accurate to say that there is a regularly established 
procedure for putting the Navy on a war basis under Rainbow 5, and 
that that procedure is to issue orders to mobilize or to execute WPL-46 
in whole or in part ? 

A. It is so far as directing execution in total or in part. I don’t 
recall for the moment with regard to the mobilization, but I may state, 
and I think it is repetition, that we were practically mobilized at that 
time. I had nothing else left to mobilize, as I recall. 

387. Q. You never at any time prior to December 7 sent out any 
orders to mobilize under WPL-46 ? 

A. No. 

388. Q. Did you ever keep any record of your conversations 
[ 103 '\ with the President, during the year 1941? 

A. No, I did not. 

389. Q. In your dispatch of November 27, 1941, you omitted the 
phrase, “in any direction”, which you used to characterize, a surprise 
aggressive move by Japan in the dispatch of November 24, did you 
not? 

A. Yes. Let me check that. I will make sure. Yes, I did omit 
it. I did not put it in. 

390. Q. In your dispatch of November 27, you particularized the 
description of objectives of a Japanese amphibious expedition as the 
Philippines, the Kra Peninsula, and possibly Borneo, did you not? 

A. I stated in that dispatch that the number and the equipment 
of Japanese troops and the organization of the naval task forces 
indicated — ^repeat “indicated” — an amphibious expedition against 
either the Philippines or the Kra Peninsula, or jiossibly Borneo. 

391. Q. In this respect, then, your dispatch of November 27 re- 
stricted the geographical area from “any direction” to specific areas, 
did it not? 

A. I do not consider that it restricted it to the areas mentioned. 
I stated that the organization of the Naval task forces indicated cer- 
tain objectives, but the fact that I didn’t mention others does not 
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necessarily exclude them, particularly in view of the preceding dis- 
patch to which you have referred. I make mention in that connec- 
tion, if I may, with reference to the previous dispatch to which you 
referred, in which the phrase, “in any direction”, was used, that that 
message, in addition to being sent to CinCAF and CinCPac was also 
sent to Comll, Coml2, Com 13, and Coml5. I meant to invite atten- 
tion to it at the time we were talking about it, but it slipped my 
mind. In other words, I not only wanted, as I then mentioned, to 
put forth the thought that Hawaii might be an objective, but that 
the attack might come anywhere, on the Canal, or the whole coast. 

392. Q. Well, will you agree. Admiral Stark, that the addressee of 
such dispatches as those of November 24 and November 27 could 
reasonably conclude that your last-stated expectation of the direc- 
tion of the Japanese movement, in your dispatch of November 27, was 
designed to ne more precise that the directions indicated in your 
dispatch of November 241 

A. The dispatch of the 24th mentioned the Philippines or Guam 
as a possibility, and stated that it might be in any direction. The 
dispatch of the 27th stated that the information we had indicated 
an amphibious expedition to the southward, including the Philip- 
pines, and it was confirmatory. It was not intended to limit the 
previous notice of the addressees in the November 24 dispatch — that 
th^ were immune. It simply showed the information that we had. 

Frank Tj. Middleston, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

393. Q. The question was, whether you did not agree 
that the addressee of these two dispatches could, and probably did, 
reasonably conclude that the last dispatch was much more precise in 
the direction indicated than the earlier message. 

A. I am perfectly willing, and have tried to answer the question 
as to what the dispatch meant to me, namely, as to what information 
we had indicating where it might fall, but it was far from my mind 
as to making that exclusive. We had data indicating these points; 
lack of data regarding other points didn’t necessarily mean that they 
could not be attackeoT And in the previous dispatch, the words “in 
any direction” were put in there to show that while we were giving 
what we had, that w’e did consider that it might come anywhere, even 
so far to the eastward as the United States. 

394. Q. And in your mind the message of the 27th did not limit 
or change the breadth or the scope ind,icated in the message of the 
24th? 

A. No, it did not. 

39.5. Q. At the time of your dispatch of November 24th, you testi- 
fied in your direct testimony, Admiral Stark, that the words “in any 
direction” expressed your thought that an attack on Pearl Harbor 
was a possibility. 

A. That is right. And to broaden that, I have just brought up 
the question showing where that dispatch was addressed. 

396. Q. Now, if you thought that Pearl Harbor was a possibility 
as a point of attack, there was no reason why, in your dispatch to 
Admiral Kimmel, you couldn’t have said so explicitly, was there? 

A. No, there was no reason why I could not have. 
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397. Q. As a matter of fact, didn’t you consider an attack on Pearl 
Harbor as no more than a possibility, even on November 27th? 

A. I considered it as a possibility. 

398. Q. But a rather remote possibility? 

A. Well, I went between “remote possibility” and “probability”. 
It is a little difficult to differentiate. I considered it a possibility. 

399. Q. You did not consider it a probability? 

A. No, I didn’t consider it a probaoility? If I had thought it was 
a probability I might have mentioned it. I thought it a possibility. 

400. Q. It you had thought that Pearl Harbor was a probability 
on November 27th, vou would have doubtless included tnat in the 
specific mention of tlie Philippines, the Kra Peninsula, and possibly 
Borneo ? 

A. No, I don’t know that I would have. We were giving a war 
warning that Japan might strike. We gave the best [705] in- 
formation we had indicating points which might be struck. We 
didn’t exclude anything else, and the fact that other places were 
possibilities was intended to stand. 

401. Q. My question was. If you had conceived Pearl Harbor to 
be a probable point of attack, you would have included it specifically 
in your message of November 27? 

A. If I had had information that indicated that Pearl Harbor was 
a point of attack, I certainly should have included it. 

402. Q. I think you testified in your direct examination. Admiral 
Stark, that after the dispatch of November 24th, you did not intend 
Admiral Kimmel to interrupt his training or discontinue his health 
cruises for all-out security measures? 

A. I think it was with reference to the dispatch of October 16th 
that I mentioned that. 

The court then, at 4:05 p. m., took a recess until 4:10 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness, and 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, (Ret) (Continued) : 

403. Q. I refer you to Page 52 of the record of Monday, August 7, 
1944, question No. 141, which reads: 

141. Q. What action did you expect the commander-ln-chlef of the Pacific 
Fleet to take on the receipt of this dispatch. Exhibit 15, now before the court? 

A. It was largely informatory. He had previously taken measures regarding 
which testimony lias been given, which I considered appropriate. I considered 
that if in his judgment, with what he had bwn doing in the course of the month, 
he thought any additional tigtoning up was necessary he would do It. I was 
trying to acquaint him with the picture as I saw it and that there was a possi- 
bility of a surprise attack. I left that to his good Judgment. And the same 
way in the Far East; I sent no specific instructions. It was not my general 
habit to do so. 

[ 106 ] 142. Q. The language of the dispatch is, and I quote: “A surprise, 

aggressive movement in any direction is a possibility." Was your Information 
at the time such as would have warranted your using language indicating that 
the aggressive movement was stronger than a possibility? 
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A. I didn’t feel — ^I wasn’t ready to go to an all-out at that time. Admiral 
Klmmel was confronted with problems, and very difficult problems, of training. 
He was making a so-called health cruise which I had initiated. As I recall, 
they were originated with Admiral Richardson and Admiral Kimmel, which I 
was not yet ready to interrupt. I didn’t feel at that time that he was ready 
needed to start using everything we had on a war basis, and the word “possi- 
bility” was used advisedly, though I knew the situation was certainly no better, 
and if anything, deteriorating. 

A. Tou are referring to the dispatch of November 24th, now? 

404. Q. I will repeat my question. After November 24th, you 
have already testified, have you not, that you did not intend Admiral 
Kimmel to interrupt his training or discontinue health cruises for 
all-out security measures? 

A. I wrote Admiral Kimmel after the dispatch of October 14th 

405. Q. No, no; November 24th. 

A. I was thinHng of the dispatch of October 17 with reference 
to your question, but I am willing to let it stand for the 24th. 

406. Q. And yet, after the dispatch of November 27th, you have 
testified you expected Admiral Kimmel to institute full security 
measures? 

A. That is right. 

407. Q. At the time you sent both dispatches, however, in your 
own mind an attack on the Hawaiian area was a possibility and not 
a probability ; is that correct? 

A. Yes, except that the war warning message certainly gave a 
picture of very much more gravity than anything else, anything 
previous which had been sent. 

408. Q. But you considered an attack on Pearl Harbor a possi- 
bility at the time you sent the message on November 24? 

A. Yes, that is rights 

409. Q. And you considered it only a possibility when you sent 
your message of November 27th ? 

A. I considered war far more probable on the sending of the mes- 
sa^ of the 27th, and to that extent was more likely to happen. 

410. Q. But you have been very definite, Admiral, that 
on the 27th you considered an attack on Pearl Harbor only a possi- 
bility as distinguished from a probability. 

A. Yes. - 

411. Q. You so testified before the Roberts Commission. 

A. -Yes. I don’t recall about the Roberts Commission but I say 
“yes” to that. 

412. Q. And you so testify now ? 

A. Yes. 

413. Q. After the dispatch of November 24th, did you have a con- 
ference with the President and Mr. Hull, the Secretary of State? 

A. After November 24th? I did. 

414. Q. That is referred to in the postscript of your letter of No- 
vember 25th, which was introduced as an exhibit yesterday, or the 
day before. 

A. Yes; that is right. . 

415. Q. Do you recall when that conference was? 

A. No, I don’t. I think it was shortly after — it was probably the 
25th, or very close to it, as I recall. The postscript is not "dated. 

416. Q. In Exhibit 16, this letter of November 25th, you state in 
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the postscript, “I held this up pending a meeting with the President 
and Mr. Hull today.” Now, me letter is dated the 25th. Do you 
recall whether you held it more than one day ? 

A. No, I do not recall. I think it was just about the time the letter 
was written, but I don’t recall. It may nave been the next morning; 
it may have been that afternoon. I don’t remember. I have no means 
of remembering. 

417. Q. That postscript represented your very recent and prob- 
ably extremely accurate impression of the conference, did it not? 

A. Yes. 

418. Q. Did your estimate of the situation, namely, that an attack 
on Pearl Harbor was a possibility and not a probability, remain the 
same after the conference as it had been when you sent the dispatch 
of November 24th? 

A. I don’t recall that I changed my opinion any. I stated in the — 
that is in the record, isn’t it, that postscript ? 

419. Q. Yes, that was read in the reqprd before. 

A. I gave the thought of the President and Mr. Hull in it, and 
I gave the thought with regard to Russia in it. 

\_ 108 ^ 420. Q. But your own mental reaction with respect to the 

over-all situation did undergo some change prior to the 27th of 
November ? 

A. Yes. On the 27th of November when negotiations ceased, that 
made, in my opinion, quite a difference in the whole set-up. It brought 
it to a head. 

421. Q. As I understand it, the basic factor of your personally hav- 
ing a more alarming view in the interval between November 24 and 
November 27, was the fact that negotiations between our Secretary 
of State and Admiral Nomura had ceased? 

A. That is right. 

422. Q. You Imew, did you not, that on November 26th the United 
States had given Japan a note which stated certain basic proposals for 
Japanese-American relations? That note is now printed on Page 768 
of Volume 2 of Foreign Relations, 1931-1941? 

A. I don’t know whether I did or not, but if you will read the note 
it may refresh my memory. 

The witness requested permission to refresh his memory from 
Volume 2 of Foreign Relations, 1931-1941. 

The court granted the permission. 

423. Q. My inquiry was. Did you know if such was a fact ? 

A. I don’t recall ever having seen that note. 

424. Q. The question is whether or not you knew, on November 26th, 
that the United States had given Japan a note which stated certain 
basic proposals for Japanese-American relations. I am not asking 
. whether you knew the precise contents of it. 

A. No, I don’t remember that note. I do recollect a conference in 
the White House at which were present, Mr. Hull, the Japanese Am- 
bassador, and m;v’self, when certain items were discussed looking 
toward peace. I do not recall the date of that meeting. 

425. Q. I think that was quite a bit earlier! 

A. But I remember rather distinctly some of the President’s pro- 
posals. But this document which you have given me, I do not recall 
ever having seen that. 
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426. Q. That wasn’t the question. Did you know that a document, 
a message, a note, was iianded by the Secretary of State to the Japanese 
Ambassador on the 26th of November? 

A. I do not recall such, no. 

427. Q. Where did you get your information that diplomatic rela- 
tions had broken off? Bear in mind that a note looking forward to 
peaceful relations had been handed by the Secretary of State to the 
Japanese Ambassador on the day before you sent your message -of 
November 27th. 

A. Yes. Wtiere did I get the information that negotiations had 
been broken off? 

[l(m 428. Q. Yes. 

A. To the best of my recollection and belief, I got it from Mr. Hull. 

429. Q. At that time did Mr. Hull tell you that he had handed a note 
the day before, on the 26th, to the Japanese Ambassador ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

430. Q. You learned nothing from the State Department to indi- 
cate that any proposal that might have been made on November 27 was 
not intended in good faith by toe Secretary of State and that it at least 
was not possible of acceptance ? 

A. On the 26th ? 

431. Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t recall the note which you asked me to read, of having 
seen it or having heard anything about it. As to whether or not it 
was made in good faith, you would have to ask the State Department. 
Sometimes tlimgs are made for the record in the hopes that they will 
get through as a last hope. 

432. Q. As I understand it, you leave it that although on November 
27 you were advised by the Swretary of State that negotiations had 
broken off, you never were advised that on the 26th a note had been 
handed by the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador? 

A. I do not recall it, and I have so stated. I haven’t the slightest 
recollection of that note. 

The court then, at 4: 32 p. m., adjoum^id until 10 a. m., August 10, 
1944. 
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THUBSDAT, AUGUST 10, 1944. 

[110] Sixth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washmgton^ D. C. 

The court met at 10 :00 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward (J. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrew^ U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman, first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and his 
counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmell, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the fifth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The judge advocate stated that during the proceedings of the fourth 
day of the inquii^ he had requested the court to take judicial notice, 
of Navy Regulations and particularly called attention to Article 392, 
raiding the Cliief of Naval Operations. The judge advocate fur- 
ther stated that at this time he desired to call the court’s attention 
further to Article 433 of Navy Regulations, which more particularly 
sets forth the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the adjournment was taken on Wednesday, August 9, 1944, 
resumed his seat as witness and was warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel. U. S. Navy (Ret) (continued:) 

433. Q. I show you a document. Admiral Stark, apparently a 
[111] photostatic copy of a letter that you wrote Admiral Kimmel 
under date of 22 March 1941, and ash you if you may identify it? 

A. I do, as a letter to Admiral Kimmel, from me, dated 22 March. 

A letter dated March 22, 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), was 
submitt^ to the judge advocate and to the interested parties, and to 
the court, and by the mterested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
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mel, U. S. Navy (Ret), offered in evidence for the purpose of reading 
into the record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to the 
inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked ‘‘EXHIBIT 

32, ” for reference, description appended. 

434. Q. Will you read the last paragraph on page five? 

A. (Reading:) 

With reference to your postscript on the subject of Japanese trade routes and 
responsibility for the furnishing of secret information to CinCUS, Kirk informs 
me that ONI is fully aware of its responsibility in keeping you adequately 
informed concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations and disloyal ele- 
ments within the United Stales. He further says that information concerning 
the location of all Japanese merchant vessels is forwarded by airmail weekly to 
you and that, if you wish, this information can be issued more frequently, or sent 
to despatch. As you know, ONI 49 contains a section devoted to Japanese trade 
routes, the commodities which move over these trade routes, and the volume of 
shipping which moves over each route. 

435. Q. I show you a letter from Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, dated 26 May 1941, and ask 
you if you can identify it. I propose to offer it for the purpose of 
reading portions thereof. 

A. I recognize it as a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, dated 26 May, to the Chief of Naval Operations, signed by 
Admiral Kimmel. 

A letter dated May 26, 1941, from the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, signed by Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), was submitted to the 
judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the 
interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. 8. Navy 
(Ret), offered in evidence for the purpose of reading into the record 
such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent to the inquiiw. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked ^EXHIBIT 

33, ” for reference, description appended. 

436. Q. Will you read, Admiral Stark, paragraphs seven 
and eight of Exhibit 33 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

7. INPOBMATIOX. 

The Commander-In-Chief, Pacific Fleet Is in a very dilBcult position. He is 
far removed from the seat of government, in a complex and rapidly changing 
situation. He is. as a rule, not informed as to the policy, or change of policy, 
refiected in current events and naval movements and, as a result, is unable to 
evaluate the i)ossible effect upon his own situation. He is not even sure of 
what force will be available to him and has little voice in matters radically 
affecting his ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This lack of information is 
disturbing and tends to create uncertainty, a condition which directly contra- 
venes that singleness of purpose and confidence in one’s own course of action so 
necessary to the conduct of military operations. 

It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments in the international 
picture, both diplomatic and military, and, perhaps, even the lack of knowledge 
of the military authorities themselves, may militate against the furnisliing of 
timely information, but certainly the present situation is susceptible to marked 
Improvement. Full and authoritative knowledge of current policies and objec- 
tives, even though necessarily late at times, would enable the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet to modify, adapt, or even re-orient his possible courses of 
action to conform to current concepts. This is particularly applicable to the 
current Pacific situation, where the necessities for Intensive training of a par- 
tially trained Fleet must be carefully balanced against the desirability of Inter- 
ruption of this training by strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet Impend- 
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ins erentualities. Moreover, due to this same factor of distance and time, the 
Department itself is not too weil informed as to the local situation, partlcuterly 
with regard to the status of current outlying island development, thus making it 
even more necessary that the Commander-in-Chlef, Pacific Fleet be guided by 
broad policy and objectives rather than by categorical instructions. 

It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific I^leet be Immediately informed of all important developments as 
they occur and by the quickest secure means available. 

8. I'unuc Opiniow. 

As preparation for war, the current mental and moral preparation of our 
people, as reflected in the [IIS] newspapers and magazines, is utterly 
wrong. To back into a v(ar, unsupported, or only half-heartedly supported by 
public opinion, is to court losing it. A left-handed, vacillating approach to a 
very serious decision is totally destructive of that determination and firmness of 
national character without which we cannot succeed. The situation demands 
that our people be fully Informed of the issues involved, the means necessary and 
available, and the consequences of success or failure. When we go in, we must 
go with ships, planes, guns, men and material, to the full extent of our resources. 
To tell our people anything else is to perpetrate a base deception which can only 
be reflected in lackadaisical and half-hearted prosecution. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), stated that he reserved the right to read further from 
Exhibit 33 at such time as he. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), might be a witness before the court of inquiry. 

437. Q. Admiral Kimmel brought this letter with him when he 
visited Washington officially in June of 1941, did he not. Admiral 
Stark ? 

A. Yes, that’s right. Whether he sent it on before that I don’t 
recall, but I do recall our having gone over it during his visit. 

438. Q. And the subject matter of the impoitant paragraphs were 
discussed between you and him ? 

A. Yes. 

439. Q. June of 1941, here in Washington? 

A. That’s right. 

440. Q. Ana those were official discussions ? 

A. Yes, discussions on that letter between him and me. 

441. Q. Now, do you recall what the discussion was relative to par- 
agraph 7, which was the first of the two paragraphs that you read ? 

A. Which was about — do you wish me to comment on that para- 
graph ? 

442. Q. Yes, will you state to the court what that discussion was? 

A. The discussion covered many things as regard policy. There 

are some definite questions which Admiral Kimmel would like to have 
answered, which I would like to have answered — which were never 
answered until war was declared. For example, and I 

think these specific things were asked : What would We do if Japan 
attacked Russia? W"hat would we do if Japan attacked the N. E. I.? 
What would we do if Japan attacked Britain? What would we do 
if she attacked any combination of these? He asked those questions, 
and as I recall, in one letter I stated to Admiral Kimmel that so far 
as I knew, nobody on God’s green earth could answer them. It was 
impossible to get an answer. In fact, I don’t think anybody knew. 
Those were de^ite guides which he simply would like to have had. 
They simply were not available. Now as regards current events, I 
kept Admiral Kimmel acquainted with them as I knew them, gen- 
erally speaking by personal letter. It may have been official letters 
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at times, but it certainly was my aim to give him the picture pretty 
much as I had it. This paragraph states that he was “not even sure 
of what force would be available to him and has little voice in matters 
radically affecting his ability to carry out his assigned tasks,” My 
recollection is that I wrote Admiral Kimmel at one period that I diS 
not intend to detach any further forces from his command and that 
his command would stand practically as outlined in Rainbow 5, which 
was definite, and which was based on a world estimate. Admiral Kim- 
mel did not have all the forces he would like to have had for an open 
Pacific campaign, but for w'hat was assigned we gave him what we 
thought he needed. I might call attention to the fact that there just 
were not enough forces available to the Associated Powers to wa^e 
w’ar all-out in all oceans. We simply didn’t have it. Bearing this in 
mind, and of the tasks possibly ahead, we gave to him what we thought 
would meet his task he was a.ssigned to do. He said, “This lack of 
information is disturbing and tends to create uncertainty.” It was 
distui'bing to us. Nobody knew what was going to happen. He states 
that it created “a condition which directly contravenes that singleness 
of purpose and confidence in one’s own course of action so necessary 
to the conduct of military operations.” I only reply to that, that 
we gave him a directive, we gave him forces which we thought, with 
all the other problems we were confronted with, were the hest suited 
to the situation. 

443. Q. What do you mean by “gave him a directive”? 

A. In WPL-46. 

444. Q. On the part that you have commented on. Admiral Stark, 
did you have a discussion with Admiral Kimmel in June of 1941 rela- 
tive to the withdrawal from the Pacific Fleet of another battleship 
division ? 

A. (Yes), we discussed every question which was facing them. 

445. Q. There was then imminent the question of a withdrawal of 
an additional battleship division from the Pacific Fleet, 

was there not? 

A. I don’t recall anything but one division. 

446. Q. Do you recall any discussion concerning the withdrawal of 
an additional division at that time? 

A. There may have been, i don’t recall it. I do recall, whether 
it was then or later, telling him that I didn’t expect to withdraw 
anything further. 

447. Q. Do you recall telling Admiral Kimmel in June of 1941 that 
at that time, approximately, within a day or two previous to the con- 
versatioUj that you had been told by the Secretary of the Navy that 
the President had directed tlie withdrawal of another battleship 
division wih accompanying support, from the Pacific Fleet to the 
Atlantic Fleet? 

A. No, I do not. 

448. Q. Do you recall telling Admiral Kimmel, in connection with 
the possible discussion of that character, that you had protested to 
Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, to such a movement, and 
the matter had been held over for a day or two ; and that during that 
interval you met Colonel Stimson, Secretary of War, on the street, 
and he had asked you in peremptory tones whether you had already 
started (he movement of that division of battleships from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic? 
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A. I recall talking about Colonel Stimson, either then or later, in 
relation to some movement. I think it was with reference to the 
movement which we talked about yesterday, the movement to the 
Philippines. At the moment I do not recall specifically another bat- 
tleship division- imder discussion. There may have been talk of 
further withdrawals. They were not made; and I remember telling 
him in my opinion they wouldn’t be made. 

449. Q. Would it refresh your recollection to have i-ecalled to you 
the fact that Admiral Kimmel later told you that he had taken the 
matter up with the President and that he had been able to persuade 
the President that it was an imwise move? 

A. No, I just don’t remember the incident. I know that we didn’t 
send anything. There wore many things that came up in the course 
of conversation — the whole world over — ^but I do not recall the par- 
ticular incident to which you refer. 

450. Q. Now will you continue your comment on paragraph num- 
bered 7? 

A. Admiral Kimmel states, in the first sentence of the following 
paragraph, that “the rapid developments in the international picture, 
both diplomatic and military, and perhaps, even the lack of knowl- 
edge of the military authorities themselves, may militate against the 
furnishing of timely information, but certainly the present situation 
is susceptible to marked improvement.” As regards that, I would say 
that I aid the best I could. 


f 451. Q. Did you inaugurate any different or better method 

after and as a result of tliat letter from Admiral Kimmel, and con- 
versation about it? 

A. Only to keep him informed as well as I could. As with regard 
to the O. N. I. information, I might say the O. N. I. papers have, 
usually in the margin, notations as to whom the information has been 
sent. I believe it was Admiral Ingersoll’s custom to look at that. 
Commander Wellborn’s papers were brought to me. I invariably 
checked it. I still do, to see whether those who should have the in- 
formation received it, and if not, to see that they got it; and as regards 
what I knew myself, I kept him, as T say, acquainted the best I could. 
I wrote him frequently. He goes on to state that, “This is particu- 
larly applicable to the current Pacific situation, where the necessities 
for an intensive training of a partially trained Fleet must be care- 
fully balanced against the desirability of interruption of this training 
by strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet impending eventuali- 
tfes. Mcmeover, due to this same factor of distance and time, the 
ijepartment itself is not too well informed as to the local situation, 
particularly with regard to the status of current outlying island 
development, thus making it even more necessary that the Gom- 
tnander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet be guided by broad policy and ob- 
^jectives rather than by categorical instructions.” If tl^ere is one thing 
Xvhich I have been immune from, it has been the issuance of categorical 
instructions — and leaving to those, particularly at a distance, what to 
vlfi affpr I ffive them such information as I have. 

■ ’ last sentence of the last 

.nd objectives rather than 
that. You mean the next 

^Daragraph ? 

797ie M — B*- 146, toL 1 8 


452. Q. Have you any comments on me 
iisragraph of 7 ? 

A. About being guided by broad policy i 
categorical instructions? I just covered 
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The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), entered. 

453. Q. Yes. 

A. (Reading:) 

It Is suggested that It be made a cardinal principle that the Commander-in- 
Chlef, Pacific Fleet, be Immediately Informed of all important developments as 
they occur and by the quickest secure means available. 

I was in complete concurrence with him on that, and that was one 
of my objectives. 

454. Q. You agreed with Admiral Kimmel then that Commander- 
in-Chief of Pacific Fleet should be, in so far as you were able, im- 
mediately informed of all important developments as they occurred, 
and by the quickest secure means avkilable? 

A. Ves. The other paragiaph which has been referred to is, “The 
current mental and moral preparation of our people, as reflected in 
the newspapers and magazines, is utterly wrong. To back 

into a war, unsupported, or only half-heartedly supported by public 
opinion, is to court losing it. A lefthanded, vacillating approach to a 
very serious decision is totally destructive of that determination and 
firmnass of national character without which we cannot succeed. The 
situation demands that our people be fully informed of the issues in- 
volved, the means necessary and available, and the consequences of 
success or failure. When we go in, we must go with ships, planes, guns, 
men and material, to the full extent of our resourcas. To tell our peo- 
ple anything else is to perpetrate a base deception which can only be 
reflected in lackadaisical and half-hearted prosecution.” I was told 
that I was the first person in the United States to take this tack in 
talking with responsible bodies and over the radio. I could elaborate 
a good deal on that as to what I said and when I said it, but world 
preparedness was a thing that stressed completely — not just getting 
appropriations and money and slapping our hands and say, “Well, let 
somebody else do it.” As for telling our people what the condition's 
were we were in, I became Chief of Naval Operations in the Fall of 
1939, late summer. Congress met in 1940, in January. I went up, I 
think, almost the day they met. I w-as on the stand with the House 
Naval Committee, as I recall, nine consecutive days. I was told by 
many people in Congress that no man ever took such a grilling. Those 
were morning and afternoon sessions. I laid out our whole picture 
with regard to the Pacific. It got much publicity and hit headlines. 
That was not what I was seeking. I was asking for a 25% increase- 
in the strength of the Navy, pointing out our weaknesses in every re- 
spect. It was a searching analysis of our condition. I thought the re- 
quest would carry throng because of its modesty, although it involved 
a considerable sum of money. It was based, not only on our needs, 
but on the capacity of our yards, as they then existed, to take up this 
construction. I got lP/^%, which started the program. I may say 
that I went back in June and asked for what is generally known as a 
70% increase. It was about a 73% increase, involving a great deal of 
monqy. I may say that Congress was then scared. France had fallen . 
What I had striven hours and hours for in the earlier meetings, I got 
almost in a matter of minutes, by telling them that it was impossible 
to confront the situation which we might face with what we had. Now, 
as regard to personnel, which has been mentioned here frequently, I 
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went before the Congressional Committees, and I was'told, particularly 
by the House Naval Appropriations Committee, that no man had ever 
talked to them as I did. I portrayed what I considei-ed a very critical 
situation. The Fleet was 85% manned. I said it should be a minimum 
of 115%, particularly with the increases that were coming. They cut 
what I asked for. Struggling for personnel’ was one of the toughest 
things I had. Admiral Kinunel, I think, may recall some of those mat- 
ters, as he was a budget officer at that time. When they said that they 
had never had V118^ the personnel situation jammed down 
their throats as I jammed it down, I invited their attention to the 
remarks of some previous chiefs of the Bureau of Navigation, showing 
how much of it was on the record, if I recall, Andrews being one of 
them. 

455. Q. Did you agree with Admiral Kimmel’s statement of policy 
set forth in paragraph 8, Exhibit 33 ? 

.^.^Yes, I did. 

456. Q. One other question about the last paragraph, preceding 
paragraph 8: after you had agreed with Admiral Kimmel that you 
would immediately inform him of all important developments as they 
occurred and by the quickest secure means available, did you do so 
between then, and 7 December ’41 ? 

A. To the best of my conscience I did, perhaps not always by the 
quickest means but what I considered sufficiently quick means, some- 
times by personal letter, sometimes when I thought it was critical, by 
dispatch. 

457. Q. You are now conscious of no important development of 
which Admiral Kimmel was not advised as it occurred by the quickest 
secme means then available? 

A. I have searched my brain, niy conscience, my heart, and every- 
thing I have got, since Pearl Harbor started, to see wherein I was 
derelict or wherein I might have omitted something. There is only 
one thought — that doesn’t niean that I am right — in my mind there is 
only one thought that I regretted. What the effect would have been, I 
don’t know^ — and that was the dispatch which was sent by the Army 
on the morning of December 7, that I had not paralleled it with my own 
system, or that I had not telephoned it. I may be reminded, before 
this investigation is over, of other things where I may realize that 
t^iere was sometliing more I could have done, but that is the one con- 
scious realization I remember and regret, that I have had. 

458. Q. You considered the letter. Exhibit 33, so good, did you not, 
Admiral Stark, that you caused it to be reproduced and distributed in 
a restricted’ area upon its receipt, among important officers in the 
Navy Department? 

A. Yes, it was our general custom to do that, and I mimeographed 
this, sent it to all hands who were concerned, followed it up, and as I 
recall, assembled all concerned for Admiral Kimmel to talk to himself 
in mv office. 

459. Q. There was no written and specific, categorical reply to that 
letter. Exhibit 33? 

A. No, when Adnairal Kimmel left. I asked him, as I recall, in view 
of all our conversations and what I had made available 

to him, the picture as I saw it and the disposition of ships and person- 
nel, if he had been sitting where I was, would he give us a fairly clean 
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bill of health. As I recall, he smiled and said he would, wdiich was a 
matter of great satisfaction to me. 

4G0. Q. I ask you whether you can identify this document, which I 
now hand you, as a letter written by Admiral Kimmel to you under 
date of 26 July 1941, for the purpose of reading port ions -therefrom 
into the record. 

A. Yes, I do identify it as a letter from Admiral Kimmel t6 me, 
dated 20 July 1941? 

A letter dated July 20, 1941, from Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), to Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, was sub- 
mitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, 
and by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), offered in evidence for the purpose of reading into the 
record such extracts therefrom as may be considered pertinent to the 
in^iry. 

There being no objection it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
34” for reference, description appended. 

[120'\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, enteied. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

401. Q. I will read. Admiral Stark, certain portions of this letter. 
Exhibit 34: (Reading:) 

(1) The importance of keepinjE? the Commander-in-Chief advised of Depart- 
ment policies and decisions and the changes in iKilicies and decisions to meet 
changes in the international situation. 

(a) We have as yet received no official information as to the U. S. attitude 
towards Russian participation in the war. particularly as to the degree of coop- 
eration, if any, in the Pacific, l>etw(M*n the V. S. and Russia if and when we become 
active participants. Pres^ent plans do not include Russia and do not provide for 
coordinated action, joint use of bases, joint communication systems and the like. 
The new situation opens up pos.^ibilities for iis which should be fully explored and 
full advantage taken of any opiiortunities for mutual support. Pertinent questions 
are : — 

(1) Will England declare w^ar on Japan if Japanese attack Maritime Provinces? 

(2) If answer to (1) is in the affirmative, will we actively assist, as tentatively 
provided in case of attack on N. E. I. or Singapore? 

(3) If answer to (2) is in the affirmative, are plans being prepared for joint 
action, mutual support, etc.? 

(4) If answer to (1) is negative, what will England’s attitude be? What will 
nuns be? 

(5) If England declares war on Japan, but we do not, what is attitude in regard 
Japanese shipping, patrol of Pacific waters, commerce raiders, etc? 

(b) Depending upon the progress of hostilities, the Russian situation appears to 
offer an opportunity for the strengthening of our Far Eastern, defenses, particu- 
larly Guam and the Philippines. Certainly, no matter how the fighting goes, 
Japan’s attention will be partially diverted from the Chinn and Southern adven- 
tures by either (1) diversion of forces for attack on Russia or (2) necessity for 
providing for Russian attack on her. Tt is conceivable that the greater the German 
success on the Eastern front. I he more Russia will be pushed toward a\sia, with 
consequent increased danger to Japan’s “New Order” for that area. In my opinion 
we should push our development of Guam and accelerate our bolstering of the 
Philippines. The Rus.so-Axis 1121] war may give us more time. 

That portion of the letter that I have just read. Admiral Stark, indi- 
cated to you, did it not, that Admiral Kimmel was keenly alert as to 
not only the military, but also the international developments, and was 
implementing the over-all general request in his letter of 26 May, 
Exhibit 33, to keep himself fullv advised as to developments in that 
field? 
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A. Yes. 

462. Q. I ask you if you can identify what I now hand you as a 
letter from yourself to Admiral Kimmel dated 22 August, 1941, 
enclosing a long draft of a letter dated 19 August 1941 ? 

A. Yes. I recognize this as a letter from me to Admiral Kimmel, 
22 August 1941. I recognize the enclosure. 

The letter from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, dated 22 August, 1941, was submitted to the 
judge advocate, each of the other interested parties, and to the court, 
and by the interested party Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), offered in evidence for the purpose only of hereafter 
reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be pertinent 
to the inquiry before the court. 

There being no objection it was so received and marked “Exhibit 
35” for reference, description appended. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, suggested that the 
entire letter be used in the interest of saving time in the future. 

The interested party, Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) requested 
information as to whether all the exhibits introduced before the court 
would be appended to the record in their entirety. 

The judge advocate requested a recess. 

The court then, at 11 : 05 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 35 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties and their coimsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness, and was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

[ 122 ^ The judge advocate made the following statement: 
There appears to be some confusion in the minds of the interested 
jiarties. and also in the minds of the court, as to the exact procedure 
tlie judge advocate proposes to follow in writing up this record of 
proceedings in its final form. This question arises out of certain 
letters which are considered by interested parties to be their own pri- 
late property. Initially, I would like to point out that when these 
documents are offered in evidence they are required to be offered in 
evidence as a whole. At such time, having been offered in evidence 
as a whole, these documents become the property of the convening 
authority. The next point that I would like to make is the system 
that the judge advocate proposes to follow in appending these exhibits 
to the actual record of proceedings itself. For example, we will take 
Exhibit, 34, which has been offered in evidence before the court. Only 
I'ertain extracts have been read to the court. The judge advocate 
l<roj)oses in such cases to apjiend to the record the extracts as read, or 
^et them out in the record as they were read, which ever seems to be 
the more appropriate. But in the event that the matter is appended 
to the record and not copied into the record the extracts as read will be 
the appended matter and will bear the exhibit number, and a full 
flescription of the document from which the extracts were made will 
Ije attached as a description, and the place where the complete docu- 
ment is filed for future referepce will also be set out. In the event 
that the extracts are copied directly into the record in response to a 
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question put, abviously it is not necessary to a^ain attach the same 
matter as an exhibit, but a description of the exhibit will be appended 
marked with the same number as a description, and its disposition put 
on this page in a manner similar to that which I have just described. 

The court made the following statement: The court, in brief, 
would like to ask if its understanding, which is as follows, is correct: 
The procedure in Courts and Boards shows in places the introduction 
of such things as a ship’s log. Extracts from the log are read and then 
the record will show that that extract is appended to the record with 
an exhibit number. Your method is practically the same thing with 
the exception that where counsel has it read directly into the record 
it will, of course, not be necessary to again copy it and attach it as an 
exhibit, but that the letter from which the reading was made will be 
described so that it can be perfectly identified so that we will know 
where it is filed, and that will then become the exhibit number which 
you have previously given. 

The judge advocate replied that that was correct* 

\^123\ The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. 
Navy (Ret) requested information as to whether or not at the time 
a document is marked as an exhibit, at that point of time the entire 
document becomes beholden to the court for all purposes and whether 
the court becomes the final repository for each such document in toto. 

The judge advocate replied that he would follow in all cases the 
procedure as he had just outlined it. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, re- 
quested information as to how that affected the proposition that certain 
passages in his personal letters not be made a matter of record. 

The court replied that a letter which Admiral Stark may have 
written to Admiral Kimmel was also the property of Admiral Kimmel 
and could be introduced by Admiral Kimmel as a part of the record. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
as follows : It was not our intention to advance such a proposition, but 
what we asked was that by agreement, those parts which we con- 
sidered to be inimical to the public interests, if they were disclosed, 
would be left out of the record. We are not asking the court to 
rule, as a matter of law, in opposition to Admiral Kimmel’s position 
if he wishes to introduce them. What we wished to make plain was 
tliat we consider some small parts of those letters inimical to the pub- 
lic interests and it was not our intention to take the responsibility 
for their disclosure. If someone else wishes to take that respon- 
sibility that is up to them. But if we could agree at this time that 
those letters simply be copied again, leaving out these rather important 
sentences, which are small in number, and use those exhibits as re- 
copied, that would be the proposition to be put. 

The court replied that it could not agree to have a letter rewritten 
with paits left out, and attached to the record; that the only thing 
that could be done would be to describe the letter in the exhibit ana 
state that they are secret papers and should not be available to any- 
body but- the convening authority. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, re- 
quested clarification as to whether the record was clear that he 
(Admiral Stark) refused to take the responsibility for having any of 
these passages made public. 
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The court replied that it was entirely up to the convening authority; 
that if it is so described in the record and specified to that effect, the 
conveningnuthority was then the one responsible. 

[JS4] The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Xavy, requested that when any of these letters are considered inimical 
to the public interest, he simply make a statement to that effect to 
be noted in the record and noted on the description of the exhibit. 

The court made the following statement: I shall direct the judge 
advocate now, that when that point is raised, when any of those letters 
comes up where secrecy is involved, that he will specify on the exhibit 
so that the convening authority thoroughly understands that it is a 
secret document and involves state secrets that should not be made 
public. 

The judge advocate replied that he would do it not only on the record 
but on the exhibit itself when it is placed in the file. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) (continued) : 

463. Q. Admiral will you please read pages 1 to 11 of Exhibit 35? 

The witness read pages 1 to 11, both inclusive, of Exhibit 35, copv 
appended, marked “EXHIBIT 35-A”. 

The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 2 : 30 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the parties to 
the inquiry and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Harold H. Stark, Admiral, U. S. Navy, the witness under cross- 
examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that 
the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, (Ret.) (continued) : 

With the permission of the court. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. I^vy, (Ret.), made the following statement: I have today 
been informed that certain vital, pertinent data physically available 
now in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations are to be denied 
this court. These data are among that which the judge advocate of 
this court has endeavored to obtain at my request. Their availability 
was approved by the Secretary of the Navy. They are now being 
denied this court by order of the Acting Secretary of the Navy. With- 
out these data it is impossible for this court to develop the full story of 
the disaster at Pearl Harbor. What the motives are prompting the 
denial of these data to the court, guarded as it is by the security of 
its secret proceeding, I can only surmise, but I can state unequivocally 
that the result of this denial is to render impotent this court in its 
effort to find the truth of the matter, which constitutes he burden of 
its precept. Without a full and fair disclosure of all known and avail- 
able evioenc^ this inquiry is futile. Against such evasion of the clear 
mandate of Congress and the demands of simple justice, I most sol- 
emnly protest. 

The judge advocate stated : The judge advocate has proceeded dili- 
gently through the proper channels of the Navy Department to secure 
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the documents requested by the interested party, Rear Admiral Kim- 
mel. His request for that information is still in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Navy (I believe the Director of Naval Communica- 
tions). To date, he has had no answer to that letter. He therefore 
cannot tell the court whether or not the request has been acceded to or 
denied until he receives a reply to that letter. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.) stated: ’The information I have given the court was 
supplied to me by Admiral King this forenoon. 

\ 126 '\ The court stated: The court has nothing to do with the 
collection of evidence. That is in the judge advocate’s' hands. 

The interested party. Real Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.) stated: I suggest most respectfully that it might be ap- 
propriate for the court to take up this matter with the convening au- 
thority to determine whether this development permits it to comply 
with its precept. The situation I have described affects very materially 
the adequate cross-examination of the w itness now' testify ing. Admiral 
Stark. 

The court then, at 2 : 8.5 p. m., took a recess until 2 : 40 p. m., at which 
ime it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their counsel. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman 
first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his scat as a witness, and was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

The court stated (addressing the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) ) : On w'hat do j'ou base your 
assumption that the request has been reifused ? 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.) stated : I base my assumption that it has been refused on 
a conversation I had with Admiral King, who stated that he would 
recommend that it be not made available, and he was sure that the 
Acting Secretary would approve it. May I make a further statement ? 
These data are vital to me and my counsel for the examination of the 
witness now on the stand. We have been waiting since the 1st of 
August, when this request was submitted by the judge advocate of 
this court at my request, attempting to get this data. One of my 
counsel. Captain Lavender, inspected this data by permission of the 
Secretary of the Navy and designated the parts that he wished to have 

§ reduced before this court. My information is that it w'ill now be 
enied. If the court deems it necessary to have further evidence than 
that which I have given, I suggest that Admiral King be called before 
this court to testify on this point. It is a point which can be readily 
established; it should be established now'. 

The court stated: The court will aw'ait the action of the Seci'etary 
of the Navy on the official request for those papers. If it is denieci, 
then, we will be better able to act. In the meantime, the judge advocate 
should make every effort to obtain a reply to that letter. 

[/^l The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy, (Ret.), stated: I fear that there will be further delays. 
The witness has stated to the court as an apparently approved state- 
ment that he expects to leave for London the latter part of this week 
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or early next week. That is the primarj^ reason for my insistence on 
an answer in regard to these data at this time. 

The interested partj’, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Nai'y, stated : 
If I may say so, I do not recall having stated that 1 was going to leave 
at the end of this week. I hope to finish, if posible, with what Admiral 
Eunmel wants of me, but I do not think I can stay much beyond 
this week. 

The court stated (addressing Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy) : The interested party, it is assumed, understands that he will 
remain an interested party whether or not he is here and that his 
interest will continue if he leaves. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated : 
I do understand that. That is why it was rather a sur[)rise to me when 
I was brought over here, in the first pla(;e. I had no knowledge of it. 
I was told to come here for a short time and get back. My interest 
will be left in the hands of counsel. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.), stated: May I give the basis of my statement that I 
understand Admiral Stark is returning to London ? In a letter signed 
by Admiral King, dated 29 July 1944, there is a memorandum for the 
Chief of Naval Personnel, which was supplied to me by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel : (Reading) “Admiral Stark and Admiral Ingersoll 
are being made available immediately for witnesses. It is assumed 
that their presence will be required only for a limited period. Neither 
of these two admirals, or any other oflScer on active service on im- 
portant duty, can be brought to Washington for an indefinite period 
without interfering with the war effort. 

The court stated : We will proceed with the testimony of this witness. 

464. Q. When you wrote Exhibit 3.5, Admiral Stark, on the date of 
22 August 1941, you had just returned to Washington from a so-called 
Atlantic Charter conference in the North Atlantic, had you not? 

A. That is right. 

465. Q. There were present at that conference, among others, the 
President and Mr. Churchill? 

A. Yes. 

[1281 466. Q. You stated in your letter : “Thank God we should 

have things in full swing before long and with plans fairly complete. 
It has changed so many times, but now I think we at last have some- 
thing fairly definite — maybe.’’ Did you tell Admiral Kimmel what 
‘•.something fairly definite” was? 

A. In the rest of my letter I gave him such information of that con- 
ference. I did not state what was in full swing in the Atlantic, as I 
recall. The letter covers some of the points of that conference. 

467. Q. Did some of the fairly definite things have reference to 
1 lie Pacific? 

A. The discussion was broad. It may have included the Pacific, 
l ilt as I recall, not a great deal. Russia was mentioned, I believe, 
witii. legard to some aid, but so far as any commitment of what we 
niiirht do in case Japan attacked Russia or the British or the N. E. I., 
1 do not recall. 

468. Q. By that do you mean that no such commitments were made 
or that currently you have no memory of them ? 

A. To the best of my belief, and so far as I know, no commitments 
were made. 
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469. Q. Did you think that you did know of any commitments 
which were made at that Atlantic conference ? 

A. Up to the moment of your question, I thought I did, but there 
were conversations at which I was not present, where I have no idea 
of what might have been said. I was given no understanding of any 
commitments made regarding what I nave just testified to. 

470. Q. On the 27th of January, 1942, Mr. Churchill made a speech 
in the House of Commons, which I quote: “On the other hand, the 
probability since the Atlantic Conference, at which I discussed these 
matters with Mr. Roosevelt, that the United States, even if not herself 
attacked, would come into a war in the Far East and thus make final 
victory sure, seemed to allay some of these anxieties. That expecta- 
tion has not been fulfilled by the events. It fortified our British deci- 
sion to use our limited resources on the actual fighting front.” 

The court stated : From what are you reading? 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.) stated: The speech of Mr. Churchill to the House of 
Commons. 

This question was objected to by the judge advocate and by the 
interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, on the ground 
that it was incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) , replied. 

The court announced that the objection ■yvas sustained. 

471. Q. At any time between the date of the Atlantic Conference 
and December 7 were you advised of any commitments made by the 
United States to Britam in the eventuality of war breaking out in the 
Pacific between Japan and Britain? 

A. Absolutely none. 

472. Q. Do you recall receiving a dispatch, probably on 7 December 
1941, from Admiral Hart bearing a Greenwich time date of Deceml^r 
7, which I am advised by those more familiar with astronomical time 
than I, means December 6 in Manila, the substance of which was, “Cinc- 
Asiatic reports to OpNav that he has learned from Singapore that the 
United States had assured Britain armed support under several eventu- 
alities. I have received no corresponding instructions from you,” 
copy of that dispatch having been sent to Admiral Kimmel for 
information? 

A. Yes, I have some remembrance of that dispatch. 

473. Q. At that that time did you know of any assurances that 
Britain would receive armed support from the United States under 
any eventuality? 

A. No. 

474. Q. Did you understand at any time prior to the receipt of that 
message that the United States had given Britain assurance that it 
would come to its armed support if Japan attacked Britain in the 
Pacific? 

A. I did not, nor did I understand it after receipt of the dispatch. 

475. Q, If any such commitment had been made by a higher au^or- 
ity than you, you had no information concerning it? 

A. None whatsoever. 

476. Q. I ask if you can identify this. Admiral, as a letter written by 
Admiral Kimmel to you under date of 12 September 1941, which I 
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would like to offer in evidence for the purpose of reading portions into 
the record. 

A. Yes. I note it is unsigned, but I recall it. 

The letter of 12 September 1941 from Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, was 
submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the 
court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy, (Ret.), offered in evidence for the purpose of reading 
into the record such extracts therefrom as may be considered pertinent 
to the inquii^ 

[ 130 ^^ There being no objection, it was so received and marked 
“EXHIBIT 86” or reference, description appended. 

477. Q. Will you read from it? 

A. (Reading:) 

Dear ‘*Betty”, 

We all listen^ to the President’s speech with great interest. With that and 
King’s operation orders, of which we have copies, the situation in the Atlantic 
is fairly clear. But what about the Pacific? 

I noticed that BldweU’s Southeast Pacific Force has shooting orders for 
iwrface raiders east of 100® West, which seems to clear that up as far as 
raiders are concerned, but just how significant was the restriction, limiting 
offensive action to “surface raiders’’? Of course I know that the possibility 
of German or Italian submarines in that area is slight and Japanese improb- 
able, but the question arises as to just how much we can discount the threat 
of Japanese action. This uncertainty, coupled with current rumors of U. S.- 
Japanese rapprochement and the absence of any specific reference to tlie Pacific 
in the President’s speech, leaves me in some doubt as to Just what my situation 
out here is. Specific questions that arise are: 

(a) What orders to shoot should be issued for areas other than Atlantic 
and Southeast Pacific sub-areas? This is particularly pertinent to our present 
escorts for ships proceeding to the Far East. So far, my orders to them 
have been to protect their convoy from interference; to avoid use of force if 
possible, but to use It if necessary. These orders, at least by implication, 
preclude taking the offensive. Shouldn’t I now change them to direct offensive 
measures against German and Italian raiders? In view of the delicate nature 
of our present Pacific relations, with particular reference to their fluidity, I 
feel that you are the only one who can answer this question. 

(b) Along the same lines, but more specifically related to the Japanese 
situation, is what to do about submarine contacts off Pearl Harbor and the 
vicinity. As you know, our present orders are to trail all contacts, but not to 
bomb unless they are in the defensive sea area. Should we now bomb con- 
tacts, without waiting to be attacked? 

478. Q. That will be enough of that letter. Did you write Ad- 
miral Kimmel under date of 23 September 1941 in response to the 
letter which you just read, Exhibit 36? 

A. Yes. 

479. Q. The document I show you is the letter which you 
wrote to him under that date ? 

A. Yes, it is a letter to Kimmel from me, dated 23 September 1941. 

The letter of 23 September 1941 from Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, was 
submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to 
the court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navvj (Ret.), offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was sq received, copy appended marked 
“EXHIBIT 37”. 

480. Q. Will you please read this exhibit ? 

1^ witness read the letter, Exhibit 37. 
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481. Q. You intended by the second postscript, which you have 
just read, Admiral, to indicate to Admiral Kimmel that you would 
keep him fully and promptly informed as to all diplomatic develop- 
ments which you learned, at least from the Secretary of State ? 

A. That’s right. 

482. Q. Can you identify the document I now hand you as a letter 
you wrote Admiral Kimmel under date of 17 October 1941? 

A. Yes, I recognize it as a letter from me to Admiral Kimmel, dated 
17 October 1941. 

, The letter of 17 October 1941 from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, was sub- 
mitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, 
and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy, (Ret.), offered in evidence for the purpose of reading into 
the record such extracts therefrom as may be considered pertinent to 
the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
38” for reference, description appended. 

483. Q. Will you read the first three paragraphs of that letter? 

A. (Reading:) 

Dear Kimmel : Things have been popping here for the last twenty-four hours 
but from our despatches you know about all that we do. 

Personally I do not believe the Japs are going to sail Into us and the message 
I sent you merely stated the “possibility” ; in fact I tempered the message 
handed to me considerably. Perhaps I am wrong, but 1 hope not. In any case 
after long pow-wows In the White Uou.se it was felt we should be on guard, at 
least until something indicates the trend. 

If I recall correctly I wrote you or Tommie Hart a forecast of the fall of 
the Japanese Cabinet a couple of weeks ago after my long conference with Nomura 
and gave the dope as I saw it. 

484. Q. Enclosed with that letter was a copy of a memorandum 
under the date of 17 October 1941, signed by'R. E. Schuirmann, and 
addressed to C.N.O. Will you read the last paragraph in the enclosed 
paragr^h? 

A. (Reading:) 

Present reports are that the new cabinet to be formed will be no better and 
no worse than the one w'hich has just fallen. Japan may attack Russia, or 
may move southward, but in the final analysis this will be determined by the 
military on the basis of opportunity, and what they can get away with, not by 
what cabinet is in power. 

485. Q. In your dispatch of 16 October you stated : 

In either case, hostilities between Japan and Russia are a strong possibility. 
Since the United States and Britain are held responsible by Japan for her 
present desperate situation, there is a possibility that Japan may attack these 
two powers. 

In Exhibit 15, your dispatch of November 24, you state : 

The situation, coupled with statements of the Japanese Government and 
movements of their naval and military forces, Indicates, in our opinion, a 
surprise aggressive movement in any direction, including an attack on the Philip- 
pines or Guam as a possibility. 

A. That is November 24 ? 

486. Q. Yes. Did you use the word “possibility” in your message 
of November 24 in the same sense in which you used it in your message 
of October 16, as interpreted in your letter of October 17? 
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A. What you are asking me, as I understand it, is if the letter which 
I wrote following the dispatch of October 16 qualified the dispatch 
of November 24? I would say the correspondence and the dispatch 
of October 16 and the letter of October 17 stand as an entity, 

487. Q, When you used the word “possibility” in your dispatch of 
October 16, you wrote Admiral Kimmel that you personally did not 
believe that the Japs were going to sail into usf 

A, I did, 

488. Q, "When you used the word “possibility” in your dispatch of 
November 24, did you use it in the same connotation ? 

A, I still was not convinced that it was more than a possibility, and, 
as I have already testified, after reading • the dispatch of 

October 16, I wanted to make sure that Admiral Kimmel, so far as 1 
was concerned, was not to read into that dispatch that he was to stop 
his training or his cruises to the coast, 

489. Q. When you used “possibility” in your dispatch of October 
16, you told him in your letter that you personally did not mean by 
that any individual thought that the Japanese were* going to sail into 
us? 

A. I stated at that time that I did not believe the Japs were going 
to sail into us ; that is right. 

490. Q. Although the word in the dispatch referring to that thought 
was “possibility” f 

A. Yes. 

491. Q. WTien you used the word “possibility” in your dispatch of 
November 24, did you use it in the same sense in which you used it in 
the dispatch of October 16, namely, that you did not personally ex- 
I)ect a surprise aggressive move or attack on the Philippines or 
Guam? 

A. Well, I stated it as a possibility. I still considered it only a 
possibility. 

492. Q. When you used “possibility” on October 16, you said that 
although it was a possibility in the sense that anything might be a 
possibility, you pei’sonally did not believe anything would happen ? 

A. Yes. 

493. Q. Did you use-the word “possibility” in your dispatch of 
November 24 with the same connotation ? 

A. In the message of November 24 I still maintained it was a possi- 
bility, and I was not convinced at that time that the Japs were going 
to sail into us from the evidence I had. 

494. That was when? 

A. The message of tbe 24th which you are questioning me about, 
but there was that possibility. I had thought they might, and in any 
case, I sent the message, to be on guard. I made it a possibility be- 
cause I felt that was what it was. If I had felt that it had been a 
strong probability, I would have stated so. 

{13i\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U, S. ^aval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew'. 

495. Q. Do I understand that you used the word “possibility” in the 
same sense on November 24th as you did on October 16th? 

A. Generally speaking. I qualified it in the message of the 16th, 
and I also wrote regarding the message of the 24th, but it was a possi- 
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bility. The word “possibility”, as far as I am concerned, stands in 
these dispatches. 

496. Q. But when you used “possibility” in October, you frankly 
stated to Admiral Kimmel that you didn’t expect the possibility to 
eventuate ? 

A. I said I didn’t expect Japan to sail into us at that time. I didn’t 
say that it wouldn’t eventuate. 

497. Q. The wording of the message was: “Since the U. S. and 
Britain are held responsible by Japan for her present desperate situa- 
tion there is a possibility that Japan may attack these two powers”, 
and you wrote and said as you used the word in that message you 
personally did not believe the Japanese were going to sail into us. 

A. At that time ; that is right. 

498. Q. Now, when you used “possibility” in your dispatch of No- 
vember 24, did you personally believe that the Japanese were not going 
to sail into the Philippines and Guam ? 

A. I thought there was a possibility of it. I don’t know how differ- 
ently to express it. 

499. Q. Did you think there was any more possibility of the Japa- 
nese sailing into the Philippines and Guam on November 24th than 
you thought on October 16th there was a possibility of Japan attacking 
Britain and the United States? 

A. Well, we had further evidence about the movements of forces, 
again indicating that possibility ; and the negotiations certainly were 
getting no better, and in fact, looked less likely of favorable outcome, 
and the two circumstances combined caused me to reiterate that possi- 
bility and keep it in front of Admiral Kimmel. 

500. Q. Then do I gather that on November 24th you did feel there 
was more of a possibility of an attack by J apan on the Philippines and 
Guam than you felt on October 16th there was a possibility of an attack 
on the United States and Britain? 

A. Well, I thought it sufficient to again warn Admiral Kimmel. 

[7.55] 501. Q. Yes, I understand that, but did you think there 

was more possibility on November 24th than you did on October 16th? 

A. Generally speaking, I would say “yes”, that we had more evidence. 

502. Q. Then why didn’t you use words that would clearly indicate 
that change of thought on your part, Admiral Stark? 

A. I gave him t he evidence I had, and I gave him my interpretation 
of it. 

503. Q. In your letter of November 25th, you mean ? 

A. In the dispatch of 24 November. 

504. Q. But you used the same words relative to the possibility of an 
attack that you used in October when j^ou said that you personally 
didn’t believe that it would happen? 

A. Yes, and I added in the dispatch of November 24th, “in any direc- 
tion”, as well as including an attack on the Philippines or Guam. 

The judge advocate objected to the line of questioning on the groimd 
that it was hazing the witne.ss. 

The court announced that the objection was not sustained. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kinlmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret.) stated that he would not pursue this line of questioning further. 

505. Q. I show you that which appears to be a letter from yourself 
to Admiral Kimmel dated November 14, 1941, enclosing a memorandum 
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from yourself and General Marshall to the Presiident. Do you identify 
that as a letter that you wrote, with the enclosure? 

A. I do. 

The letter of Noveml^r 14, 1941 from Admiral Harold R, Stark, 
U. S. Navy, to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kunmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) 
enclosing a memorandum to the President, was submitted to the judge 
advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the inter- 
ested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
offereu in evidence for the purpose of reading into the record such ex- 
tracts therefrom as may be considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
39” for i-eference, description appended. 

[ 136 '\ 506. Q. Will you read. Admiral Stark, the fourth para- 

graph of the letter, the letter beginning “Dear Mustapha”? 

A. (Reading) : “Just what we will do in the Far East remains to be 
seen. Attached hereto is a copy of our Estimate, which was recently 
submitted by General Marshall and me to the President. You can see 
from it our ideas on the subject. Whether or not our advice will be 
followed remains to be seen. 

507. Q. I show you a document which is attached to the letter en- 
titled “Memorandum for the President”. Can you identify this docu- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. This 13 a Memorandum for the President from the War and 
Navy Departments, Washington, dated November 5, 1941. 

The nnemorandum from the War and Navy Departments, Washing- 
ton, dated November 5. 1941, Serial 0130012, wms submitted to the judge 
advocate, to the intere-sted parties, and to the court, and by the inter- 
ested paity. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel. U. S. Navy, (Ret.), 
offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 39 (A)!” ' 

508. Q. Will you read the memorandum. Admiral Stark? 

The witness read the memorandum. Exhibit 39(A). 

509. Q. In the memorandum of November 5th, you and General 
Marshall jointly stated to the President that military action against 
Japan should be undertaken — this is under (b) on Page 4 — only in one 
or more of the following eventualities. No. 1 of which is, “A direct act 
of war by Japanese armed forces against the territory or mandated 
territory of tne United States, the British Commonwealth, or the 
Netherlands East Indi^”. At the time you made that recommendation 
to the President in conjunction with General Marshall, were vou aware 
of any agreement or understanding between the United States and 
Britain by which this country had agreed to do that? 

A. No. ' 

510. Q. Was this recommendation in the memorandum of Novem- 
ber 5th the original initiation of that thought so far as you know 1 

A. That point had been discussed, as I recall, as to just what its effect 
would be if concluded at this time, I don’t recall it having been set 
down before. 

511. Q. What do you mean by “set down” ? 

A. I mean that it was formulated into a definite jiroposition. 
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[137'] 512. Q. How long had that problem been under discus- 

sion ? You said it had been discussed before November 5th. 

A. Well, I couldn’t recall that. We discussed that entire Far East- 
ern situation for a matter of months. 

513. Q. Had it been discussed as far back as August of 1941? 

A. I couldn’t recall. 

514. Q. With whom were these discussions to which you have made 
reference? 

A. The War Plans discussed them. I don’t remember ever having 
discussed them with the British. 

515. Q. There had been conversations with the British, not only in 
the North Atlantic in August, but earlier in 1941 in Washington. 
Was that called the Chiefs-of-Staff conference, of Staff conferences? 

A. Yes. 

516. Q. On either of those occasions, do you recall any discussion of 
what the United States would do if Japan, attacked cither the Neth- 
erlands or Britain in the Pacific? 

A. Not so far as giving the slightest commitment, and as regards 
this particular point I do not recall any definite proposition on this 
until we formulated it here. 

517. Q. Do you recall how long the matter had been under discus- 
sion between you and General Marshall? 

A. No. Mr. Hull’s request brought this thing to its present form. 
I couldn’t recall the time of that. 

518. Q. What was Mr. Hull’s request ? 

A. Whether we volunteered this to Mr. Hull, or 

519. Q. This memorandum is to the President. 

A. I will take that back regarding Mr. Hull. 

520. Q. Had tliere been any discussion with the President about 
this point prior to the memorandum? 

A. Yes. I don’t know about this memorandum as it stands but 
theer were many discussions with the President about the Far Eastern 
situation. 

521. Q. I know, but the possibility of your firm recommendation 

contained in (b) (1) on Page 4 

A. You mean, had there been any discussion on that particular line 
before this was formed? 

522., Q. Yes. 

A. I do not recall. 

523. Q. This was sent to Admiral Kimmel on the 14th of November, 
some nine days after it was dated, and at that time you stated that 
you were not informed whether your advice would be followed or not? 
A. Right. 

[138] 524. Q. Did you ever get any advice as to that? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

525. Q. You stated yesterday afternoon that the new information 
which you got which prompted the disjiatch of November 27th, advised 
that the J apanese-United States negotiations were about to be stopped ? 

A. I said they had ceased. 

526. Q. Had ceased. Do you recall when — and by “when” I mean 
in the morning or afternoon of November 27th — ^you got that infor- 
mation ? 

A. It would be during the working day. I would hesitate to say 
whether it was morning or afternoon. 
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527. Q. Well, now, does the symbol on this Exhibit 17 assist you 
in locating that at all, 272337 ? 

A. Yes. From that it would appear that it might have been in the 
late afternoon, but I couldn’t say that it was. I don’t remember just 
what time of day that message was cleared. It is a priority dispatch. 

528. Q. Do these symbols, 272337, refer to Greenwich Mean Time, 
or Easteni War Time? 

A. I think that was GMT. I’m not sure. 

529. Q. That fact will be ascertained? 

A. Yes, I shairbe glad to find that out. May I add that when you 
asked me what time of day, the question was whether you had intended 
asking me what time we first considered it, or when we cleared it. 

530. Q. What time of day, Admiral, did you learn about the cessa- 
tion of negotiations ? 

A. What time of day we decided on it ? 

531. Q. No, the question was. What time of day you learned about 
the cessation of negotiations, when the Secretary informed you? 

A. Of course, it was prior to the sending of this dispatch, but I don’t 
recall just what time pf day it was. 

532. Q. Now, do you recall how you learned that ; from whom you 
got the information ? 

A. No. Whether it came direct from Mr. Hull, or whether it came 
through Captain Schuirmann, or just how it came, I do not recall. 

533. Q. If it came direct from Mr. Hull, would it have come by 
telephone, or would you have^one up to the State Department? 

A. It might have come either way He frequently telephoned me. 
[ 139 ^ 534. Q. Since yesterday, did you go over the note that 

was handed by the Seci*eta^ of State to the Japanese Ambassador on 
the 26th of November. We had some conversation about that yes- 
terday afternoon. 

A. No, except that I went over it when you handed it to me. 

535. Q. I didn’t hand it to you. 

A. You gave it to me, pointed it out, and asked me if I had seen it, 

536. Q. And you still have no memory of either having seen or 
heard of that note or the fact that a note had been handed to the 
Japanese Ambassador the day before your message was dispatched 
on November 27th ? 

A. No, I have no recollection of that long note. 

537. Q. Until I mentioned it yesterday, you had no recollection 
of it? 

A. Correct. 

538. Q. Did you attend a conference with the President at the 
White House with Admiral Nomura between the 27th of November 
and December 7th ? 

A. Between what? 

539. ^ Between November 27th and December 7th? 

A, I don’t recall but I might be able to find out if I can find the 
record of my visits to the White House. If I did it should be in 
the record which was kept in the CNO office. I recall being in the 
White House with the President and Mr. Hull and Admiral Nomura, 
the Japanese Ambassador. 

540. Well, you followed the international situation very closely, 
as indicated by tbis joint memorandum that you and General Marshall 

7971« — 40 — Ex. 146, vol. 1 ^9 
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submitted on the 5th of November, particularly with reference to the 
Far Eastern situation ? 

A. Particularly with reference to the Japanese situation, yes. 

541. Q. Again, doesn’t it appear to you that you must liave heurd 
of the substance of this message on November 26th at or about the 
time it was sent? 

A. 'No, I didn’t. The message that I started to tell you about 
yesterday, and which you interrupted and said that was an earlier 
message, ifrom which I assumed you had a record of my visits and 
knew something of what had been discussed. 

542. Q. I have no such record. 

A. I am sorry. We had a conference in the White House — and I 
give you this only from recollection ; it should not be taken as strictly 
accurate but I am perfectly willing to give you my 

recollection of what transpired. And I might mention, the State 
Department officials could probably give you exact information. 
There was a proposition made, in effect, to the Japanese Ambassador 
by which the President, so far as he was possibly able, would see that 
the Japanese were guaranteed rice from the south — I have forgotten 
whether it was Indo-China, or not — ^but that he would undertake to 
see that she got rice. Whether other raw materials were included, 
I do not rec^l at the moment — provided she would stop where she 
was and, as I recall, send no more troops into Indo-China, and hold the 
status quo at least for the time being. I rather hesitate to testify 
to that hecause it is not clear. The matter was later made a record 
of to be sent. It was a fair offer showing the President’s desire to 
maintain peace and get Japan to stop further building ujj in the south, 
and if she did, he was willing — ^he couldn’t guarantee it, but so far 
as he was able as President of the United States — ^to guarantee her 
certain things. I recall Admiral Nomura stating that one of the 
things they were going south for was to insure their food supply. 
That was about this time, I would say. 

543. Q. Might it have been the preparation of this very message 
of November 26 about which I am speaking? 

A. Well, the message you showed me goes way, way beyond the 
subject of the conversation that afternoon; it covered a very large 
field which was not discussed at that time. It sort of opened up 
and hashed over the whole subject. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, TJ. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. . 

\_14f] 544. Q. Was the information you received relative to the 

cessation of negotiations, that there would be no more talks between 
Admiral Nomura or the Japanaese? 

A. At that time? 

545. Q. Yes. 

A. Oh, no, we were endeavoring to continue. 

546. Q. I am talking about November 27 now. 

A. My information as of November 27 was to the effect that the 
conversations had ceased. 

547. Q. There was no more talk? 

A. That is what it meant to me. 

548. Q. There were no more formal conferences? 
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A, Yes. 

549. Q. Well now you know that there were more conferences; you 
knew that at the time, didn’t you ? 

A. Well, the official discussions which had been taking place were — 
at least I was so 'nformed — terminated. They had not been able to 
agree on a solution.' 

550. Q. What I am getting at is, just what, in the way of talks, 
if any, may have occurred after that ? 

A. Except the one at 1300 on 7 December, I do not recall. I was 
told that the negotiations had failed, that they were over. 

551. Q. Was it the negotiations had failed, or the negotiations had 
ceased? 

A. They had ceased. 

552. Q. Well, you knew then that there were further conversations 
after November 27, and you knew that fact from reading the public 
press, in addition to what official information you may have had, 
mdn’t you? 

A. I just don’t recall after that what was said and what wasn’t 
said. 

553. Q. In Volume II of “Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1931-1941,” on page 772, there appears a memorandum of conversa- 
tion on December 1 between the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Eurusu 
and the Secretary of the State. State whether or not that refreshes 
your recollection as to your knowledge at that time, either officially or 
from the newspapers, that the negotiations between the State Depart- 
ment and the J apanese representatives in this country were continuing 
after November 27? 

A. You give it from the record. I can only assume that it took 
place. 'V^at I am stating is that the thing, so far as we were con- 
cerned, gelled failure on uie 27th, or at least that we had no hope of 
a favorable solution. 

[74^] 554. Q. But the message you sent to Admiral Kimmel 

said nothing about failure of negotiations. It merely said that nego- 
tiations with Japan, looking to a stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific, have ceased. Now I am directing your attention. Admiral 
Stark, to whether you knew that negotiations in fact were continuing, 
however phantom they may have beon. 

A. I assume by ceasing, that they had failed. I will stand on the 
message as it was sent, that the negotiations with Japan, “looking 
toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific, have ceased.” 

555. Q. Well, did you mean when you used that word “ceased” to 
convey the impression to Admiral lummel that there would be no 
more negotiations in fact, or that in spirit and in theory they had 
become spent, and nothing more in reality could be accomplished, 
November 27 had been dissipated somewhat? 

A. The message meant to me that all the efforts which had been 
spent looking toward stabilization had ceased, and the conversations 
were over, and I stated that an aggressive move was expected. It 
mean’t to me, failure. 

556. Q. And if Admiral Kimmel saw in the public press on the 
days following the receipt of this message that there were continued 
negotiations, continued convereations, continued meetings between 
A&iiral Nomura and Secretary of State, did you think that he would 
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have the reasonable impression that the basis of your message of 
November 27 had been dissipated somewhat ? 

A. I would have thought that if he wds in doubt, after receiving 
both a war warning — and saying, “an aggressive move by Japan is 
expected” — that if he was worried by the message as to what it meant, 
he might have asked me for a clarification. 

557. Q. Well, do you agree that there is some doubt in view of 
possible continuation of negotiations, as to how the message might 
have been reasonably interpreted by Admiyal Kimmel? 

A. TKe message of the 27th ? 

558. Q. Yes. 

A, Well, you are asking me how Admiral Kimmel interpreted it. 

559. Q. I am asking you how you mi^ht assume that Admiral 
Kimmel reasonably could have interpreted it ? 

A. I can tell you what I had in mind when I sent it. 

560. Q, Please do. 

A. I think I have already testified to it, but anyway, (Reading) : 
“This is a war warning,” To me that was about as strong as I could 
make it. It was followed by the statement that “an 

aggressive move by Japan is expected,” The words, “war warning,” 
coupled with the expectation within the next few days of a (war 
warning) looked to me definite that Japan was going to make an 
aggressive move and strike somewhere. I further stated, giving him 
what information we had as to where we thought her set-up, as we 
knew it, indicated. 

561. Q. Well, you now know the true facts to be that on November 
26, the United States had made a proposition to Japan which Japan 
had not rejected on November 27? You know now, do you not, that 
so far as negotiations w'ere concerned, the status was that on Novem- 
ber 26, the United States had made a proposition to Japan which 
Japan had not rejected, and which had been transmitted to Tokio 
for deliberation? 

A. Yes, from what you have shown me in the book. 

562. Q. Did that situation constitute an end of negotiations? 

A, You mean the sending of that dispatch? 

563. Q. The handing of mis message to the Japanese Government; 
did that situation as I have stated, indicate to you negotiations with 
Japan had ceased? 

A. I am confused. 

564. Q. So far as the negotiations with Japan were concerned their 
status on November 26 and on November 27 was that the United 
States had made a proposition to Japan, embodied in the note of 
November 26, which Japan had not rejected and which ostensibly 
had been submitted to Tokio for deliberations. I now ask you 
whether that situation constituted a cessation of negotiations as 
stated in your message of November 27 ? 

A. Well, until the answer was received or rejected — I suppose it 
might be questioned whether or not it was to be a sign-off or “here 
is me last thing” — knowing that it couldn’t be accepted. As to that, 
I don’t know. 

565. Q. From your reading of the note yesterday. Admiral, would 
you term this note of November 26 an ultimatum ? 
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A, fieading that, I would not say that it would be considered an 
ultimatum. 

566. Q. In the sense of which you used “ultimatum” in your memo- 
randum to the President of November 6? 

A. No. 

The court then, at 4: 27 p. m., adjourned until 10 a.m., August 11, 
1944. 
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FBIBAY, AUGUST 11, 1944. 
Seventh Day 


Navy Depabtment, 
Waah^ton^ D. G. 

The court met at 10 aju. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin.U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

(Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Adovcate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and his 
counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmell, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the sixth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the Inquiry were 
present. 

The judge advocate asked the court to take judicial knowledge of 
“Communication Instructions 1939”, as in effect on December 7, 1941 
calling particular attention to paragraph 935 a., and c. * ’ 

At the direction of the court, paragraph 935 a., and c., of “Com- 
munication Instructions 1939”, were read by the judge advocate. 

With the permission of the court, the interested party, Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kinmel, U. S. Navy (Bet.), made the following 
statement : I have been informed that the judge advocate of this court 
has received a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, denying 
to this court, and to the judge advocate, and to me, certain data which 
is on file in the Navy Department. If it be true that he has received 
this letter, denying to this court this data, I wish to [7^] state 
that this data is essential to the establishment of the facts in connection 
with this case, and I am respectfully suggesting to the court that if 
the data is of such a highly secret nature that it cannot be presented 
to this court, that full consideration be given by the court to taking 
steM whereby they, the members of the court, can inspect this data. 
I also respectfully request the letter received by the judge advocate 
of the court be made a part of the record of proceedings of this court, 
the letter on this subject, I mean. 
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The judge advocate replied: Admiral Kimmel, under date of 1 
August 19M, made a request upon the judge advocate that he be sup- 
plied with certain documents on file in the Navy Department, relating 
to a subject matter which the judge advocate does not consider it 
necessary for him to set out in his reply. The judge advocate on the 
same day wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, setting out the 
general subject matter of the dispatches that he had been requested 
to obtain for the interested party. Admiral Kimmel. The judge ad- 
vocate was informed by the Secretary of the Navy, under date of 2 
August 1944, that “it appears that Admiral Kimmel had not been 
made available to have copies of certain dispatches w'hich could be 
construed as warnings of hostilites. The Secretary of the Navy’s 
orders in this matter are set out in enclosure (A), which you will 
please show to those concerned.” Enclosure (A) was a letter from 
Admiral Kimmel to the Secretary of the Navy, under date of 27 De- 
cember 1943, in which Admiral Kimmel had requested that the Navy 
Department make available to him certain documents and letters in 
its possession. Accordingly, in response to the Secretary of the Navy’s 
directive, the judge advocate prepared two letters under date of 9 
August 1944, in which he made a request on the Secretary of the Navy 
that he be supplied with cei’tain documents, the file numoei’s of which 
he set out in these two letters. The Secretary of the Navy replied 
under date of 10 August 1914, that the material requested “cannot be 
furnished as it is not in the public interest to introduce this type of 
material in evidence before the court of inquiry of which you are judge 
advocate.” The file number of this letter is. Secret, serial number 
01662416, dated 10 August 1944. 

The interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), stated: I respectfully request that all of the corespond- 
ence on this subject which the judge advocate has just read be made 
a part of the record of this court. 

The court stated : With reference to that last request, it will be 
pertinent, at such time as you call your own witnesses, to introduce 
those documents as a part of the record if you wish. It is at present 
the province of the judge advocate as to whether he wishes to make it 
a part of the [7.^] record or not. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), stated: I don't wish to be too insistent in this matter, 
and I don't want to be in any sense disrespectful, but I think I must 
emphasize the fact that this data which I have requested is essential 
for proper examination of the witness now on the stand. Admiral 
Starlc, tnat what I have requested is to show affirmatively in the record 
that I have exhausted every means at my command to accomplish the 
introduction of this data at this time. 

The court stated : The court might state for all practical purposes 
the letter is now in the record because the judge advocate just read it. 
As to whether or not it will be appended is entirely a question as to 
whether tlie judge advocate wishes to do it now, oV you do it later. 
The court has talten notice of the statement of the interested party, 
Admiral Kimmel, and that is now a matter of record. The court will 
now proceed with such testimony as is available. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), stated : Just a suggestion — that the decision made by the 
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Secretary is now an accomplish fact. It has been decided that this 
data is denied this court. 

The judge advocate stated: Denied you, sir. There wasn’t any 
request for it by the court. 

The court stated : It isn’t the option of the court to make requests 
for any documents, except that if the court is not satisfied at the end 
of the introduction of evidence by the judge advocate and the inter- 
ested parties — if the Court at that time wants any further informa- 
tion — it is up to it to decide at that time.- 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), stated; I most respectfully insist on my wording, “it is 
denied this court”, because it is denied to me, and because it is denied 
to the judge advocate of the court. Denial to me and to the judge 
advocate is not nearly as important in my mind as denial to this court, 
in order to arrive at a proper verdict ; and that is the burden of every 
statement I have made on this subject. I would respectfully like to be 
infoi-med of the decision of the court as to how they will proceed in 
this matter. The counsel has called my attention to the paraphrase 
of the data. The Secretarj' of the Navy, under August 10, 1944, states 
that “the material requested, as it is not in the public interest to intro- 
duce such material before the court of which you are judge advocate.” 
Before the court. 

The judge advocate stated: The judge advocate would like to ad- 
vise the court, in his capacity as legal adviser to them, 

that, in response to Admiral Kimmel’s request that they view this 
evidence themselves in the files of the Navy Department, it would be 
highly irregular and illegal for the reason that it does not permit of 
usual cross-examina,tion by other interested parties or the judge 
advocate, and the court would be receiving the information from a 
source not set forth in the record. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), stated: I admit that extraordinary conditions require 
extraordinary procedures. 

The court announced that it would .proceed with the Inquiry. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the adjournment was taken on Tliursday, August 10, 1944, 
resumed his seat as witness and was warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding; 

The interesting party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), asked the court to take judicial notice of the note, so- 
called, about which there was testimony on the sixth day of the in- 
quiry, dated November 20, 1941, that was handed by the Secretary 
of State to the accredited r^resentatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, which appears in an official printed document, “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States”, 1931-1941, Volume 2. 

The court announced that it would accede to the request. 

Cross-examination by ^e interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. lUmmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), (Continued). 

567. ^ One consequence of your testimony yesterday. Admiral 
Stark, relative to your lack of knowledge of the note of November 26, 
would of course, that so far as you know. Admiral Kimmel was not 
advised of the delivering of that note, at least prior to December 7, 
1941? 
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A. So far as I know, he was not. 

568. Q. In your dispatch to Admiral Kimmel of Noveinber 27, ’41, 
you state that an aggressive move by Japan is expected within the 
next few days. What did you mean oy the phrase, “next few days”? 

A. Well, I meant the next few days. I meant that it might be ex- 
pected at any time. 

569. Q. Well, would twenty days be a few days, the next few days ? 

A. No, my thought was that it was imminent, and that it might 

happen in the next few days. . 

570. Q. That would be something less than ten days? 

A. I would like to stand on the phrase “the next few days.” I think 
to attempt to define it as three days, a week, or ten days, would be very 
futile. 

571. Q. Did you intend to connote imminence of the possibility of 
action ? 

A. I did. 

572. Q. Have you any recollection. Admiral Stark, whether publicly 
in the press and on the radio there was carried news, between November 
27 and December 7, of the ostensible resumption of negotiations or the 
continuation of negotiations between the Secretary of State and the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington? 

A. I do not recall such at this time. 

573. Q. Have you no recollection of it one way or the other.’ 

A. No, I simply don’t recall that. It is nearly three j^ears ago, and 
for me to testily as to what the press carried at that time would be 
difficult. I have testified as to what I knew from official conversations. 

574. Q. The primary basis of the message of November 27, as dis- 
closed in the message, was that negotiations, I quote, “negotiations 
with Japan looking toward stabilization of the conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased’ —was it not ? 

A. That’s right. 

575. Q. Ana you have no recollection whether the public, available 
information subsequent to the sending of that dispatch indicated that 
the assumption of the dispatch l\ad ceased to be effective? 

A. I have stated that I do not recollect what the pre^ carried at 
that time. I can’t go back on that statement. I think it stands for 
itself. 

.576. Q. You have read “Peace and War”? 

A. I have read about two paragi’aphs in “Peace and War”. I have 
not read the document. 

577. Q. Are you familiar with that portion of “Peace and War” 
which indicates that negotiations, genuine or apparent, between the 
Secretary of State and the Japanese Ambassador, were continued 
between November 27, 1941, and December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I am familiar with one paragi’aph in “Peace and War”, which I 
would like to read if it is permissible, and which I think would be 
very clarifying to the line of questioning. 

It was pointed out by the judge adt^ocate that the [74^] 
book, “Peace and War”, was a public document issued by the State 
Department, of which the court had taken judicial notice. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated, 
with the permission of the court, and for clarification, that “Peace and 
War” was a condensation of “Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1931-1941”, of which the court had taken judicial notice. 
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The witness continued his answer (reading) : 

On November 25 and on November 28^ at meetings of high officials of this 
Government, Secretary Hull emphasized the critical nature of the relations of 
this country with Japan. He stated that there was practically no possibility 
of an agreement being achieved with Japan ; that in his opinion the Japanese 
were likely to break out at any time with new acts of conquests by force; and 
that the matter of safeguarding our national security was in the iiands of the 
Army and the Navy. The Secretary expressed his judgment that any plans for 
our military defense should Include an assumption that the Japanese might make 
the element of surprise a central ixtint in their strategy and also might attack 
at various points simultaneously with a view to demoralizing efforts of defense 
and of coordination for purposes thereof. 

578. Q. In the paragraph beyond the paragraph that you read, 
Admiral Stark, there appears the sentence, “Secretary Hull conferred 
with the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu on December 1”? 

A. That’s right. 

579. Q. That now at least indicates to you that negotiations were 
in progress on December 1, 1941 ? 

A. That indicates that he was conferring with them; it does not 
indicate to me that the extract which I read, and which states, “there 
was practically no possibility of an agreement being achieved with 
Japan ; that in his opinion the Japanese were likely to creak out at any 
time with new acts of conquest by force” had been affected. 

580. Q. Of course you did not advise Admiral Kimmel that Secre- 
tary Hull had advised you that there was practically no possibility 
of agreement being achieved with Japan, and I quote from the state- 
ment that you reaa? 

A. 1 gave Admiral Kimmel my message of 27 November, and I 
stated in it that a similar warning is being sent by the War Depart- 
ment. I repeated that warning of the War Department in which the 
War Department stated — when I say “repeated” it to Admiral Kim- 
mel, I mean I made him an info addressee — of the message of the 29th 
which has been before this court; “negotiations with Japan appear to 
be terminated, to all practical purposes, with only the barest possi- 
bility [7^] that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action is unpredictable, but 
hostile action possible at any moment.” That was the War Depart- 
ment’s independent estimate, so far as their size-up of the negotiations 
situation. 

581. Q. But you did not advise Admiral Kimmel that, “there was 
practically no possibility of agreement being achieved with Japan”? 

A. I stated that, “Negotiations with Japan looking toward stabil- 
ization of the conditions in the Pacific have ceased, and an aggressive 
move by Japan is expected.” I think the message is plain, and the 
forecast made therein was borne out. 

582. Q. But you now know that negotiations with Japan in fact 
continued, either genuinely or in phantom fashion, on December 1? 

A. From what you have shown me in official documents from the 
State Department, I know that conversations took place, but I do not 
think, after reading these, that it changed the reasons from which 
my dispatch of November 27 was drawn, namely: “That negotiations 
with Japan looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific 
have ceased and that an aggressive move by Japan is expected within 
the next few days”, which, I r^eat, is very much in line with the 
extract I read from “Peace and War”, previously referred to. 
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[751] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

583. Q. On November 27th, had you been furnished with a copy 
of the message that General Marshall sent General Short? 

A. I stated in my message of November 27th that a similar warn- 
ing is being sent by the War Department. I knew it was -being sent. 
I felt that General Marshall, who had the same facts that I had, was 
in accord. Whether or not I had seen it at that time I do not recall. 
I saw it subsequently. 

584. Q. You certainly saw it not later than November 29th when the 

copy was dispatched to 

A. I repeated it for action to certain addressees, and info to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific. i 

585. Q. Did you inquire of General Marshall subsequent to Novem- 
ber 27th whether he had heard from General Short in response to 
the request in his message, of the action taken by the Army in Hawaii I 

A. Not that I recall. 

586. Q. General Mai-shall did not tell you that the alert assumed 
by the Army was an anti-sabotage alert? 

A. I do not recollect that. I have no recollection of it until it 
was brought to my attention considerably later. 

587. Q. Do you identify a document I hand you. Admiral, as a 
dispatch sent oy you to Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. I identify it as a document from the Chief of Naval 'Operations 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, released by Admiral 
Ingersoll, bearing time group 270040, November 26, 1941. 

The dispatch from the Cfliief of Naval Operations to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, released by Admiral Ingersoll, 
date time group 270040, dated November 26, 1941, was submitted to 
the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and 
by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
mvy, (Ret), offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 40”. 

588. Q. Will you read the dismtch, Admiral? 

The witness read the dispatch, E.xhibit 40. 

[752] 589. Q. Now, Admiral, this proposed relief in whole or 
in part of garrisons at Midway and Wake, did it not? 

A. The message reads, “Army has offered to make available some 
units of infantry for reinforcing defense battalions now on station 
if you consider this desirable.” It goes on to state, “Army also pro- 
poses to prepare in Hawaii garrison troops for advanced bases which 
you may occupy but is unable at this time to provide any antiaircraft 
units. Take tliis into consideration in your plans and advise when 
practicable number of troojis desired and recommended armament.” 
It is offering to make available infantry battalions now on station 
and looking forward to helping in case of advanced bases which he 
might occupy. 

590. Q. You testified a day or so earlier that among the defensive 
measures that you anticipated. Admiral Kimmel would inaugurate as 
a result of your dispatch of November 27, were anti-submarine meas- 
ures, did you not? 
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A. I believe I did, yes. 

591. Q. Did you ever modify, cancel, or recall the instructions that 
you gave Admiral Kimmel in your letter of 23 September which was 
introduced in evidence yesterday. Exhibit 37, which was the answer 
to Admiral Kimmel’s request for authority to bomb submarines? 

A. Not that I recall. 

592. Q. Then the statement in the letter of September 23rd, and 
I quote, “The existing orders, that is, not to bomb suspected sub- 
marines in defensive sea areas, are appropriate,” still stood, unqualified, 
until December 7th ? 

A. Considerable has gone over the dam since 23 September when 
I invited attention to the Navy Eegulations regarding instances in 
the Pacific, and I mentioned what was being done elsewhere. In view 
of the warning he had just received, I think he could have exercised 
liis own judgment as to what latitude to take. 

593. Ct Which conamunication from you to Kimmel subsequent 
to September 23rd qualified the injunction relative to not bonibing 
submarines ? 

A. Well, the war warning, I would say, certainly would give the 
picture of things, if not the previous warning. And as I recall, Ad- 
miral Kimmel had written me, or had notified me that he would bomb 
under certain circumstances, and I took no exception to it. 

594. Q. That was after the first of December ? 

A. I have forgotten just what the date of that information was. 

595. Q. Referring to Exhibit 9, which is a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Secretary of War of 24 January, 1941? 

A. Yes. 

[ 153 ^ 596. Q. The counter-measures to possible Japanese attack 

enumerated are (a) Location and engagement of enemy carriers and 
supportii^ vessels before air attack can be launched. At any time 
pnor to December 7th, Admiral Stark, did you authorize Admiral 
IQmmel to engage enemy carriers before an attack could be launched ? 
A. No. 

597. Q. In fact, in the Army message which you incorporated as 
your own on the 29th of November and sent to Admiral Kinunel 
for information, it is said, “If hostilities cannot be avoided the United 
States desires that Japan commit the first overt act.” When you sent 
the Army message to Admiral Kimmel you intended him to be gov- 
erned W that injunction therein, did you not? 

A. He was an info addressee on that dispatch. If your question 
implies that had carriers appeared in the proximity of Hawaii after 
his war warning and that he was not to do anything about it, I 
wouldn’t be prepared to go that far; I would have left it to his judg- 
ment. I had told him in the dispatch, in my own dispatch, that an 
attack was expected. The appearance of carriers in position to at- 
tack Oahu would, in my opinion, have justified his attacking them and 
I would have stood back of him if he had. I would have considered 
such appearance practically an overt act. 

598. Q. By the Army message, the action was further restricted 
by the caution, and I quote, “But these measures” — referring to recon- 
naissance — ^“should be carried out so as not to alarm the civil popula- 
tion or disclose intent”. You intended Admiral Kimmel to be re- 
stricted by that caution and injunction, did you not? 
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A. No, I wouldn’t say that I did. He was not an action addressee. 
I can sum up the whole thing by saying that with the warning, I left 
it up to A(^iral Kiramel with regard to such matters. There is judg- 
ment required there which can’t be specifically set out. 

599. Q. Well, what effect did you intend this clause in the Army 
message which you sent Admiral Kimmel to have on him? 

A. I repeated it for information, particularly for information, and 
I particularly sent it as a directive showing that we had given the 
coastal frontiers this information and directed the commanding of- 
ficers thereof that in case of hostilities they should be prepared to 
carry out their tasks, as they came under Admiral Kimmel in case 
of hostilities. - 

600. Q. Well, there can’t be any doubt but what the two 
phrases in the Army message which I have just read had the effect 
of minimizing an all-out effort on Admiral Kimmel’s part, can there? 

A. Knowing Admiral Kimmel as I do I would not have expected 
him to minimize his own judgment in accordance with the directive 
that the dispatch sent him for action, which I sent him on November 
27th. The message you are now referring to, namely, the repeated one 
from Marshall, was addressed for action to the Pacific Naval Northern 
Coastal Frontier and the Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier 
showing them the tenseness of the situation, showing them what their 
Army opposites had, and directing them to carry out WPL-46 in case 
of hostilities, and I wanted Admiral Kimmel to know that they had 
received such direction as they came under him. It was not in any 
way intended to modify anything I had said on the 27th. I should 
like to add to that answer, or to invite attention to what has already 
been brought forth, that when Admiral Kimmel issued orders to 
bomb submarines and made me an info addressee, I took no exception 
to it and that wasn’t qualified by whether the submarines struck 
first, or not. 

601. Q. I will read to you, Admiral Stark, Paragraph IV of Exhibit 
23, sub-paragraph (a) : ‘*Run daily patrols as far as possible to seaward 
through 360 degrees to reduce the probabilities of surface or air sur- 
prise. This would be desirable but can only be effectively maintained 
with present personnel and material for a very short period and as a 
practicable measure, cannot, thereforcj be undertaken unless other in- 
telligence indicates that a surface raid is probable within rather narrow 
time limits.” Did you send Admiral Kimmel any intelligence which 
indicated that a surface raid on Pearl Harbor was probable within 
rather narrow time limits? 

A. No intelligence to that effect. 

[755] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second 
class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

602. Q. Both the Office of Naval Intelligence and Naval Commu- 
nications were under you as Chief of Naval Operations? 

I^es. 

603. Q. The Office of Naval Intelligence collected all the intelli- 
gence which the Na^^r Department had concerning everything, par- 
ticularly the Japanese and Pacific Ocean situation? 

A. Generally speaking, but there were occasional outside sources 
available to us. 1 collected some myself, for example, from the State 
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Department and our so-called Central Division. Generally speaking, 
they were the central agency for such work. 

604. Q. During the fall of 1941 was all important Japanese intelli- 
gence brought to your attention ? 

A. I assume that what was important was brought to my attention. 

I could not say definitely, but the question of importance might even 
be decided by subordinates who were responsible for dissemination. 
Intelligence was responsible for collection and dissemination. It was 
their job, but certainly if they had something which they deemed of 
real importance for me to know, it was up to them to bring it to my 
attention. ‘ ' 

605. Q. Had you issued any informal instructions to the Office of 
Naval Intelligence about advising you personally on Japanese Intelli- 
gence during the fall of 1941 1 

A. I recall no special instructions. That was their job. 

606. Q. To whom, other than you, as a routine matter, was intelli- 
gence distributed concerning the Japanese situation in the fall of 
1941? 

A. I would say, generally, to War Plans and to the A.ssistant Chief 
of Naval Operations. They worked, of course, closely with Com- 
munications. Are you referring to just within the Navy Department ? 

607. Q. No, to the entire list of agencies. 

A. Of course, they disseminated it to people outside the Navy De- 
partment like Hawaii, the Far East, and the Commanders-in-Chief 
not only in the Pacific but in the Atlantic. They sent a great deal 
to London. 

608. Q. Were there any other routine distributees in Washington 
other than those you enumerated in the Navy Department? 

A. It was up to the Officer in Charge of the Central [756] 
Division to keep the State Department iniormed of information which 
would be of use to them. There was an exchange going on there all 
the time. There was an exchange of information between F. B. I. 
and Naval Intelligence on certain matters. There would be an ex- 
change between the Treasury if it was pertinent, but on routine 
matters, I would say, the State Department was the distributee. 

609. Q. Were there routine distributions of important intelligence 
concerning the Japanese situation to the White House? 

A. I would not say routine, but we certainly gave the White House 
any information which we thought was of woruiwhile interest. The 
White House’s primary collection of that would be from the State 
Department, but if either War or Navy or anybody else got vital infor- 
mation, I assume it would go to the T^ite House! 

610. Q. That distribution would take effect on important matters 
without your personal direction in a particular instance? 

A. No, I would not say so. If your question means that the White 
House is marked on information copies as a distributing point, to the 
best of my recollection it was not. I might say that the White House 
aide at times attended conferences, but the White House was not a 
regular distributee. 

611. Q. Do I understand that the White House would not receive 
any particular item of intelligence without your specific direction ? 

A. No, I would not say that. The Naval Aide to the President 
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might have picked up something, but, generally, if there was some- 
thing of interest to the ^Tiite House, I would note it or Intelligence 
would note it. We aimed to give them everything of importance, of 
course. 

612. Q. Either the Director of Naval Intelligence or the head of 
C. N. O. had authority to send to the White House anything they felt 
was of importance? 

A. Yes. There was no denial of any such thing. If they thought 
anything should go to the White House, they would tell me, and it 
would probably go. • 

613. Q. Who was the head of Naval Intelligence during the Fall 
of 1941? 

A. I think at the time you refer to Captain Wilkinson was director 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

614. Q. Was there a section known as the Far Eastern Section? 

A. Yes. 

[i57] 615. Q. Was that the Central Division to which you refer ? 

A. No, the Central Division is a separate division. 

616. Q. Who was the head of the Far Eastern Section of Naval 
Intelligence in the fall of 1941 ? 

A. I would have to refresh my memory on that. I think it was 
McCallum, but I’m not certain. If that answer is incorrect, I will 
change it in the record. 

617. Q. You testified, in substance, that the basis of the dispatch 
to Admiral Kimmel on October 16, 1941, was the fall of the Japanese 
Cabinet but that there might have been other background factors 
prompting the sending of that dispatch. Do you recall what those 
other background factors were? 

A. Not spjecifically. What might be termed deterioration of rela- 
tions.. They were certainly getting no better. My letters show that, 
some of which have been referred to. 

618. Q. Do you recall whether on or about 15 October 1941 you 
received an unexpected confirmation of Japan’s plans and intentions 
of the conquest of Southeastern Asia ? 

A. At the moment, I don’t recall that. 

619. Q. That would have been of impoi-tant enough character to 
have been called to your attention, if such intelligence report had been 
received in the Office of Naval Intelligence, would it not? 

A. If Intelligence has a document of sufficient importance, it would 
have. 

620. Q. I am asking you if information of that character was of 
sufficient importance? 

A. It would depend on the value they put on it. They might have 
regarded it as poor or good information. From the source from 
which they got it, they might have considered it not worthwhile. I 
could not say whether they would have sent it. 

621. Q. You have no recollection of hearing about that about the 
16th of October? 

A. I do not recall. 

622. Q. Do you recall in the month of October, 1941, receiving in- 
telligence reports that Japanese consuls vrere directing and advising 
the evacuation of Japanese nationals from Malay, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, America, and Europe? 
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A. I do have some recollection of that. 

623. Q. When did that information come, before or after the 15th 
of October t 
A. I could not say. 

[16S] 624. Q. That was brought to your attention? 

A. As I recall, that was. I have some remembrance of that. 

625. Q. Was that information forwarded to Admiral Kimmel? 
A. I don’t recall. 

626. Q. You have no recollection? 

A. No, it may have been sent out automatically. it et p la in 

I was not the forwarding agency for Admiral 
Kimmel. It was the responsibility of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
I could not possibly go over everything that was sent out, and many 
thinffi tliey undoubteSy sent out which I did not see. 

[N^otation in margin :] See correction page 324. 

627. Q. There were some things that were of such grave inmortance 
that you personally saw to their transmission to Admiral Kimmel? 

A. Well, I would' check anything of grave importance — that I 
considered of grave importance, and certaimy if it were of interest to 
him, it would nave been my first thought to get it to him. 

628. Q. Do you recall whether on or about 4 November 1941, you 
received intelligence information that the internal situation in Japan, 
both politically and economically, since the American embargo had 
become so desperate that the Japanese Government had concluded 
that it was necessary to distract popular attention, either by foreign 
war or by a diplomatic victory? 

A. Yes, I recall that. 

629. Q. That was called to your attention? 

A. I recall that incident. 

630. Q. Do you recall whether that information was forwarded 
to the White House ? 

A. I couldn’t say definitely that it was. That is all material three 
years old. I assume the White House had it. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, ob- 
jected to the line of questioning on the ground that it was immaterial 
and that the information could be obtained directly from other 
people. 

T^e interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, TJ. S. 
Navy, (Ret.), replied. 

The court announced that the objection was overruled. 

[ijp] 631. Q. Do you recall any discussions at the White House 
concerning that information? 

A. The discussions in the White House were broad and wide and 
continuous on the entire Japanese situation. 

632. Do you recall whether you yourself forwarded that infor- 
mation to Admiral Kimmel? 

A. No, not at the moment. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, pages 159-A through 
162, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposits with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 


79716 — 46— Hx. 146, toL 1 10 
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[leS] The court then, at 12 : 40 p. m., took a recess until 2 : 00 
p. m., at which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
parties to the inquiry and their counsd. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present 
■ Harold R. Stark, Admiral, U. S. Navy, the witness under cross- 
examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that 
the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, (Ret), (Continued) : 

With the permission. of the court, the interested party. Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) made the following 
statement: May it please the court: Admiral Kimmel has stated to 
the court the necessity of obtaining certain documents now in the pos- 
session of the Navy Department which are absolutely essential as 
evidence if a thorough and impartial investigation of all the facts 
in the Pearl Harbor affair is to be made. In Paragraph Two of the 
Precept of the Secretary of the Navy, appointing this court, there is 
the statement that the judge advocate is authorized "to obtain aU 
documents relating to the said attack that may be required for intro- 
duction into evidence. This morning, a letter was read from the 
Secretary of the Navy to the judge advocate of this court denying 
the availability of certain evidence on the ground that it was contrary 
to the public-interest. Obviously, as Admiral Elimmel pointed out, 
the court will be unable to arrive at any correct conclusions unless 
these documents are admitted. They are absolutely essential if Ad- 
miral Kimmel is to make a full presentation of the evidence in the 
matter regarding which he is an interested party. For two and one- 
half years, due to the report of the Roberts Commission, he has been 
pilloried by the press and the Congress and before the people of this 
country. It is now time that the true facts in this matter be brought 
out, and that Admiral Kimmel have a full opportunity to exonerate 
himself of the unsupported charges that were made against him in the 
report of the Roberts Commission. May I take the liberty of pointing 
out to the court the importance, not only to the interested parties but 
to the Navy and to the people of this nation, that this court make its 
hearings and findings as full and complete a report of all the circum- 
stances which are within its power to develop. I can imagine the 
widespread unfavorable repercussions on the Navy if it suteequently 
develops that this has not been done. It is obvious that in due time 
the proceedings of this court, and all of the evidence it 

might have secured will be a matter of open record, available to the 
public. May I recommend to the court the following procedure: 
First, that the court itself endeavor to secure from the Secretary of 
the Navy the documents which have now been denied; second, that 
the proceedings of this court be considered as of a secrecy that now 
governs in the case of the documents to which Admiral Kimmel has 
been denied access. This would enable the Secretary of the Navy to 
hold the proceedings of this court in the same degree of secrecy as that 
of the documents. It is inevitable that as soon as the public interests 
permit the documents which are now being withheld will become 
public property. When that time comes, I feel that the whole Naval 
Service will feel the effects of the public disapprobation which will 
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nndonbtedly arise if this court is not furnished all evidence that is now 
available to arrive at just and proper findings. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, page 164-A, have, by 
direction of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited 
with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest 
of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[165^ 673. Ci- Do you recall any discussion with anyone con- 

cerning the sending of additional messages or dispatches to Admiral 
Kinunel? 

A. No, I do not. 

674. Q. During the week preceding 7 December, 1941? 

A. No, I do not. 

675. Q. Do you recall ever having declined to approve the sending 
of a dispatch concerning intelligence information during that week 
to Admiral Kimmel? 

A. No. 

676. And I assume that you have no recollection of any conversa- 
tion with Admiral Wilkinson to that effect ? 

A. With whqm? 

677. Q. Captain Wilkinson. 

A. Captain Wilkinson f No, I do not. 

678. d. What was the incident that proi^ted the sending of the 
message of December 4th by you to Admiral !^mmel relative to Guam, 
something to do with the disposition of United States codes on 
Guam? 

A. We considered war to be imminent, as noted in our previous dis- 
patches. We knew that Guam was practically defensmess and we 
wanted to make certain that confidential publications which might 
be useful to the enemy did not fall into the enemy’s hands in case 
Guam were captured. Guam was sort of a step-child of the Navy 
Department. It was under, as I recall, the 14th Naval District for 
matters of construction that were going on. 

679. Q. When the message was sent on 4 December to Guam, or rela- 
tive to Guam, did you consider war imminent? 

A- Yes. We were looking for Japan to strike any day. We didn’t 
know where. 

680. Q. Did you consider war imminent, Admiral? 

A. Yes. 

681. Q. You never advised Admiral Kimmel in so many words 
that war was imminent? 

A. Well, I thought I had^ I had intended to. 

682. Q. The words “imminence of war” were not included in any of 
Admiral Kimmel’s dispatches, were they? 

A. Well, I think the equivalent was. The dispatch stated that this 
was a war warning and that an aggressive move by Japan was ex- 
pected within the ne^ few days, and from the best indications we had 
it would be the Philippines, the Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo — 
that being after a message which indicated she might strike in any 
direction. 

[166^ 683. Q. Between 27 November and 4 December, do you 

recall any intelligence information that you had received chanmng 
your conception of tiie situation as it was on the 27th of November 
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A. To me, one of the most telling pieces of information that we had 
that confirmed our suspicions and that gave me the distinct impression 
that war was possible, that war was probable, was the information 
that the Japs here and in London had orders to destroy most of their 
codes and ciphers at once, and also to bum all other important con- 
fidential and secret documents. That message was a beacon light to 
me at that time and it still is. I considered it extremely import^t. 

684. Q. That message was sent with no priority. Admiral Stark. 
I refer to Exhibit 21, which is a photostatic copy of the original. 

A. There is no priority indicated on this dispatch. 

685. Q. That means that it went deferred, or routine? 

A. Yes, unless some other personal direction was concerned. By 
the record it would mean that it was sent routine. I should like to 
correct my testimony because I was given the wrong dispatch. The 
dispatch to which I referred is marked “priority”. 

686. Q. What is the date of that dispatch. Admiral Stark? 

A. The date of that dispatch is 031850, and it has a priority rating. 

687. Except for the intelligence that you received relative to the 
destruction of J apanese codes as you have stated, did ^ou receive any 
other intelligence indicating more probability of war between Japan 
and the United States between November 27th and December 6th? 

A. To the best of my remembrance, I received nothing indicating 
more probability than the messages to which I have referred. 

688. Q. Do you recall two accasions on either the 4th or 5th of 
December when Captain Wilkinson and Commander McCallum came 
to your office to confer about intelligence relative to the Pacific and 
Japanese situation that you considered of such import that you called 
a conference with Admiral Turner, Admiral Ingersoll, and Admiral 
Noyes? 

A. No, I don’t recall. 

689. Q. Do you recall the events of Saturday, December 6, 1941? 

A. No. . 

690. Q. Do you recall what time you left the office after the routine 
day, the time in the afternoon or evening? 

A. No, I do not. 

[167 \ 691. Q. Do you recall what you were doing Saturday eve- 

ning, 6 December? 

A. No, I couldn’t say what I was doing that evening. My remem- 
brance is — I think I was home but I couldn’t say. I don’t recall 
clearly. 

692. Do you recall receiving at your home, or wherever you were, 
between 9 and 10 p. m., Washi^on time, important intelligence infor- 
mation brought by an officer messenger ? 

A. No, I haven’t the slightest recollection of anything of that sort 
on that evening. 

693. Q. Do you remember whether there was a Lieutenant Com- 
mander Kramer stationed in Naval Communications or ONI? 

A. Yes, there ^vas. 

694. Q. You knew him? 

A. Yes ; he used to deliver messages in the office. 

695. Q. Do j'ou recall whether he delivered a message at your home? 

A. I haven’t the slightest recollection of any message bearing on 

this, or any other subject, being given to me between the time I left 
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the office and tlie distinct recollection next morning of my talking over 
with Captain Schuirmann the dispatch to which reference has already 
been made, namely, tlie dispatch which the Army sent. 

69(5. Q. Do you recall receiving by tel^hone any information of 
intelligence that had been received by the Navy Department on Satur- 
day night? 

A. No. I say I don’t i-ecAll. I don’t want to make it stronger than 
that. My remembrance is that I did not ; that I had nothing until that 
message next morning. 

C97. Q. Do you recall what time you came to the office on Sunday, 
7 December ? 

A. It was in the forenoon. I don’t recall what time. Probably 
rather late in the forenoon but I do not recall the hour. 

698. Q. Were you in your office by 0800 Sunday morning, 7 
December ? 

A. No, I was not, and I don't recall what hour I did get there. I 
say I was not; I don’t recall. I would be very much surprised if I 
had been there. 

699. Q. Do you recall receiving bv telephone or officer messenger 
any intelligence information at your home Sunday morning? 

A. No*. 

[ 168 ^ 700. Q. Before you came to the Navy Department ? 

A. No, I do not. 

701. ^ Is your recollection rather clear that you did not receive 
any message at home that Sunday morning? 

A. My recollection is that I did not but I couldn’t say 100 per cent. 
I just don’t recall having received anything from the time I left Sat- 
unlay night until the message Sunday morning. 

702. Q. Do you recall any telephone conversations on Saturday 
night with either Secretary foiox or Captain Wilkinson ? 

A. No. My remembrance is rather distinct that I didn’t have, but 
it is going on t^ee years and I haven’t the slightest recollection of any 
such conversations. 

703. Q. But the events of Saturday and Sunday, or at least Sunday, 
were tremendously important? 

A. Yes; the events of Sunday were. 

704. Q. What is your best recollection as to the time that you 
arrived at the Navy Department Sunday morning ? 

A, -I don’t know. It may have been around-^I don’t recollect but it 
may have been around half past ten, or 11 : 00. It may have been 
earlier. I don’t recollect the hour but my Sunday morning arrivals 
were rather late, generally. 

705. Q. Will you tell the court in as detailed manner as you can 
recall all that you did when you arrived at your office on Sunday 
morningf 

A. The one point that I remember about, that Sunday morning, and 
which I have already testified to, is the message which the Army sent. 

706. Q. Didn’t you have any intelligence information youreelf of 
the Navy Department brought to your attention before you talked to 
General Marshall? 

A. Net that I r ee all ; 

[Notation in margin :] See correction p. 324. 

707. Q. Did General Marshall call you, or did you call him ? 
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A. He called me. 

708. Q. Do you recall what he told you ? 

A. Yes. He asked me if I had seen the message. I said, “I have it 
in front of me.” 

709. Q. What message? 

A. He brought up the subject of information which required the 
Japanese Ambassador to see Mr. Hull at exactly 1300. It stressed 
the exact time ; told him, as I recall, not to be late. The thing that 
stands out was the \. 169 '\ exact time. And General Marshall, 
as 1 have testified, said there might be something in that and asked 
me if I didn’t think it would ge a good thing to send it on. Shall I 
go on and repeate the testimony ? 

710. Q. No. Before General Marshall called you, did you have 
information concerning the events that were to happen at 1300, De- 
cember 7th? 

A. As I recall, I had similar information about that same time. I 
have forgotten for the moment whether it was in the form of a dis- 
patch, or what it was. 

711. Q. What was the substance of the information that you had 
before General Marshall called? 

A. It was the 1300 appointment of the Japanese Ambassador with 
the Secretary of State. 

712. Q. At that time did you have any information as to the na- 
ture of the anointment between the Japanese Ambassador and the 
Secretary of State at 1:00 o’clock? 

A. I do not recall that I knew what it was about except that he 
was to see him exactly at that time. 

713. Q. You have no memory as to whether the subject of the dis- 
cussion between the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Hull was the 
subject of the information which you had ? 

A. No; I don’t recall. Of course, this is in the light of hind- 
sight — I may be in error — but I thought it was a reply to Mr. Hull on 
something. I just don’t know. I know that he had this appointment 
with Mr. Hull at that time. Obviously, it was on something with 
reference to relations between the two countries. 

714. Q. Well, we now all know, and we knew Monday morning, that 
the Japanese Ambassador delivered a note closing relations between 
Japan and the United States? 

A. That is right. 

715. Q. Did you have any information that a note of that char- 
acter was to be delivered at 1 : 00 o’clock. 

A. No, r did not. 

716. Q. Do you recall who gave you the information that you did 
receive about the 1 : 00 o’clock appointment ; who in your department? 

A. No; I don’t recall just how that came in. 

717. Q. Have you any recollection that anyone in the Navy De- 
partment suggested to you that 1 : 00 o’clock Washington time was ap- 
proximately sunrise in Pearl Harbor and midnight in Manila? 

A. I don’t recall about the sunrise in Pearl Harbor. I knew about 
what time it would be in Pearl Harbor. 

[770] 718. Q. Well, do you recall anyone suggesting it to you, 

either by note or orally? 
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A. No. Captain Schuirmann and I talked that over and we dis- 
cussed the time element, and of course it was apparent that we 
needed speed to get that message through if it could possibly be 
gotten through in time. 

719. Q. Do you recall anyone other than Captain Schuirmann with 
whom you were talking about that at that time ? 

A. No; I recall only Captain Schuirmann. 

720. Q. Dp you have any recollection of the suggestion having 
been made to you that this looked like a sunrise attack on Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. No, I don’t recall that. 

721. Q. How long after you had the information in the Navy De- 
partment was it bemre General Marshall telephoned you? 

A. There again, I don’t recall just what time I got down. I simply 
recall that when he called I was talking that message over with Cap- 
tain Schuirmann. It was on my desk at that time. I cannot recall 
the time. 

722. Q. Do you have any recollection when the information about 
which you were talking with Captain Schuirmann was received in 
the Navy Department? 

A. No. 

723. Q. You have no recollection of making any inquiries as to 
when that was received in the Navy Department? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

724. Q. After you talk^ with General Marshall, did you tele- 
phone anyone else concerning that subject matter? 

A. I do not recall telephoning anyone else. 

725. Q. Do you recall talking about it with Colonel Knox? 

A. I don’t recall it. 

726. Q. Do you know whether Colonel Knox was in conference 
with the Secretary of State and Secretary of War at 10 : 00 o’clock 
on that morning? 

A. No, I do not remember that. Of course, I remember the events 
very clearly later on, talking with Colonel Knox late that evening. 
It was my wont to keep him informed of anything of this sort which 
was important, but wnether or not I telephoned, I can’t recall. I 
am rather under the impre&sion that I did, but I couldn’t say so. 

727. Q. Do you recall talking with Captain Wilkinson and Com- 
mander McCallum on that Sunday morning? 

A. No, I do not. 

[i7i] 728. Q. Do you recall tel^honing the White House after 

you had had your talk with Captain Schuirmann, or while you were 
talking with him ? 

A. No. I have no clear recollection of telephoning anyone. 

729. Q. What did you do after you had talked with General 
Marshall? 

A. I went on about my routine work, knowing that the dispatch 
was on its way. 

730. Q. You stayed at the Department, then, through the day ? 

A. Yes ; and most of the night. 

731. ^ But you didn’t go home after 11:00 or 11:30, whenever 
you talked to Cfeneral MarSiall, until you had word of the attack? 

A No, I didn’t go hopie. 
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732. Q. And except for the message that was sent via the Army, 
you did not communicate with Admiral Kimmel on Saturday or 
Sund^? 

A. You mean prior to 1300? 

733. Q. Prior to 1300? 

A. No, I did not. 

734. Q. Do I understand that General Marshall read the dispatch 
that he proposed and did send, over the telephone to you? 

A. "Well, my recollection is that he did. I am not sure. I knew 
what he was going to send. 

735. Q. But you didn’t have any copy of it when you were talking 
to him? 

A. No. He wrote it out, as I recall, in his own hand and read it 
to me. What we were wondering was, if by any chance that particular 
hour and the clearness with which it was set forth, the preciseness, 
mig ht possibly mean a strike and, as I have testified, after having said 
“We have sent so much ; I don’t Imow that we could send much more,” 

I thought, well, there might be something to it; let’s not take the 
chance. I called him back, I think within 30 seconds, almost as soon 
as I hung up the ’phone, and asked him to go ahead and send it, and 
that I would be glad to put it over our system if he didn’t feel that 
his was just as rapid as could be made. 

736. Q. Have you a copy of the dispatch that General Marshall sent ? 

A. Yes, I have it in front of me. 

[ 172 '\ 737. Q. Would you read that in the record, please? 

A. I say I have the dispatch ; I have a dispatch which is marked 
“paraphrased”. I would be glad to read it if you would like to have it. 

The judge advocate stated that he had made a written request to 
the Secretary of War for a duly certified copy of this dispatch, but 
that it had not yet arrived. 

738. Q. I should like to have you read it. 

A. I would like to add to my previous testimony, if I didn’t put 
it in in the first place, that I asked Marshall to make sure that our 
people were informed ; that had gotten to be more or less a habit of ours. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he had no assurance as to the exactness of the paraphrased dis- 
patch but that there was no objection to reading it into the record. 

739. 0^ Would you read the paraphrased dispatch, please? 

A. This message is a paraphrase of a message sent from the War - 
Department to the C. G., Hawaiian Department, 7 December 1941. 
It starts out with ; 

6297. Japanese are presenting at one p. m., Bastem Standard Time today wbat 
amounts to an ultimatum. Also, they are under orders to destroy their code 
machines immediately. Just what significance the hour set may have we do not 
know but be on alert accordingly. Inform naval authorities of this communi- 
cation. 

740. Q. Well, that would indicate that at least General Marshall 
had intelligence of something more than the requested appointment 
at 1 : 00 o’clock? 

A. Yes. 

741. Q. Did you have anything additional? 

A. I don’t recall just what that information we had was. What 
stands out in my memory clearly is the 1 : 00 o’clock time. 
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742. Q. And you have no recollection that the 1 : 00 o’clock appoint- 
ment was for the delivery of an ultimatum? 

A. Not other than is contained in this dispatch. 

The interested party, Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ket.) stated that he had no further questions of this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

743. Q. Admiral Stark, from January, say, of 1941, down to Decem- 
ber 7th, the Chief of Naval Operations did receive certain communi- 
cations and letters from Pearl Harbor about conditions there; isn’t 
that the fact? 

A. Yes. 

\_17S\ 744. Q. Now, Exhibit 9 and Exhibit 24 have been introduced 

and read in full, this being the exchange of correspondence in January 
between the Secretary of W ar and the Secretary of the N avy . Prior to 
that time. Exhibit 28* was received in the Navy Department; is that 
not correct? • 

A. Yes. 

745. Q. Now, Admiral, may I ask you to read this document. Ex- 
hibit 28? 

The witness read the document. Exhibit 28, copy appended. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[774] 746. Q. By the way, if you know, was consideration given 
to that letter at the time the letter was written from the Secretary 
of Navy to the Secretary of War in January? 

A. Well, there is a similarity there that would certainly suggest 
that it was. 

747. Q. But you can’t recall? 

A. No, the subject was one of conversations. This sets forth many 
needs. 

748. Q. So you may have that before you, I desire to ask just a 
couple of questions about it, sir. Admiral Bloch was a Rear Admiral 
at the time this letter was written, do you recall ? 

A. He was. 

749. ^ Now Admiral, in paragraph 2 there is the statement that — 
paragraph 2 of Admiral Bloch’s letter — ^there is a statement about the 
necessity for large planes. Specifically, the statement: “It is my 
opinion that neither numbers or types are satisfactory for the purposes 
indicated.” Admiral, were any such plans sent to the Fourt^nth 
Naval District, or caused to be sent to them, prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Yes, plans were sent out there, as I recall. I don’t remember 
as to numners and^pes. 

750. Q. To the Fourteenth Naval District? 

A. No, I am glad you brought that ^[uestion up because when I read 
the letter I got the impression that this does not take into account the 
air forces which we had there, which was under an air officer, not 
directly under Admiral Bloch. 

751. Q. Are you referring to Rear Admiral Bellinger? 

A. Yes. 

752. Q. My (question was only, if you knew, were any planes of this 
character, to wit : the large planes — sent or caused to be sent to the 
Fourteenth Naval District prior to December 7 ? 
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A. As distinct from the Air Command ? 

753. Q. Yes. 

A. I do not recollect that any were sent directly to be under the Com- 
mandant of the Fourteenth Naval District. That was a local arrange- 
ment out there. 

754. Q. Yes, Admiral. At the foot of that same page there is a 
discussion of new fighters, and there were 185 projected for Hawaii 
at that time. Now do you recall whether or not any such planes were 
sent or caused to be sent to the Fourteenth Naval District prior to 
December 7 ? 

A. Not tothe Fourteenth Naval District. 

[775] 755. Q. Yes, sir. On the following page . 

A. Those are Army plan^. 

756. Q. Yes, in connection with the statement that “I am of the 
opinion that at least 500 gims of adequate size and range will be re- 
quired for the efficient defense of the Hawaiian Area/M ask you, 
Admiral, ilyou know — were these guns sent or caused to be sent prior 
to December 7, to Hawaii ? 

A. There were some guns sent to the Hawaiian Area. It being an 
Army obligation, I have forgotten the number. 

757. Q. Would it be anything like 500? 

A. I don’t recall. My reaction is that it was considerably short of 
that, but I couldn’t say positively. 

758. Q. In paragrapn 3, Admiral, the statement there is in con- 
nection with patrol vessels and aircraft in connection with patrol 
vessels. Were there sent or caused to be sent to the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict any further patrol vessels prior to December 7, if you recall ? 

A. I’d have to check the record. 

759. Q. Youhavenorecollectionof itnow, sir? 

A. My recollection is that some vessels were sent or offered. I know 
they were short. 

760. Q. Well, that would also cover the vessels needed for mine- 
sweeping, Admiral, too. I take it that they would be short, too, to 
your recollection, as you recall ? 

A. To my recollection, all districts were short of what we thought 
was necessary. 

761. Q. Admiral, I’d like to show you this paper and ask you if you 
recognize it as a communication of 7 May 1941, from the Comman- 
dant, 14th Naval District, to the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Yes, I recognize it as a letter of 7 May from ^mmandant, 14th 
Naval District, to Chief of Naval Operations. 

The letter from the Commandant, 14th Naval District, to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, dated May 7, 1941, was submitted to the judge 
advocate, to the interested partie^ and to the court, and by the inter- 
est party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Eet), offered in 
evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 

“EXHIBrr 41 .” 

762. Q. Will you please read it. 

The witness read the letter, Exhibit 41. 

768. Q. Admiral, I hand you a paper and ask you if you [ 176 '] 
recognize it as a letter dated May 20, 1941, from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet to the Chief of Naval Operations? 
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A. I do. 

pie letter from the Commander-in-Chief , U. S. Pacific Fleet, to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, dated May 20, 1941, was submitted to the 
judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the 
interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (l^t), offered 
in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT p.” 

764. Q. Will you be good enough. Admiral, to read it. 

The witness read the letter, Elxhibit 42. 

765. Q. I hand you a paper. Admiral, and ask you if you recognize 
it as a letter of June 23, 1941, from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet? 

A. I do. 

The letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, dated June 23, 1941, was submitted to the judge 
advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the mter- 
ested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), offered in 
evidence. . . . • 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 43.” 

766. Q. Please read it. Admiral. 

The witness read the letter, Eahibit 43. 

767. Q. I will show you a paper. Admiral, and ask you if you recog- 
nize it as a report dated August 15, 1941, from the Commander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Fleet, to the Secretary of the N^avy, via the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. I do, 15 August. 

The report, dated August 15, 1941, from the Commander-in-Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, to the Secretary of the Navy, via the Chief of Naval 
Operations, was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested 
parties, and to the court, and by the interested party. Admiral Qaude 
C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret), offered in evidence for the purpose of 
reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be considered 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no oojection it was so received and marked “EXBCIBIT 
44” for reference, description appended. 

[J77] 768. Q. Please read, Admiral, from page 20 of the report, 

starting with “remaining deficiencies, on which satisfactory progress is 
not being made,” throu^ to the end of subparagraph (2) . 

A. (Reading:) 

Remaining deficiencies* on which satisfactory progress is not being made, are: 

(a) Insufl^ciency in numbers and types of small craft to adequately service a 
large fieet, particularly in the supply of oil, gasoline, provisions, water, general 
stores and ammunition. Provision for augmented means for delivery of fresh 
water, made necessary by reduced capacity of ship’s distilling plants due to 
contaminated waters of Pearl Harbor, is a present pressing need. 

(b) Inadequate local defense forces to provide for the safety of the Fleet in 
harbor and for the important functions of shipping control and other require- 
ments of the Fourteenth Naval District Specifically, the situation In regard 
to such forces is as follows : 

(1) InsuJfflcient patrol craft particularly anti-submarine types. 

(2) District patrol and observation aircraft, though allocated in the air- 
craft expansion program. 

(3) Insufficient Army anti-aircraft guns actually available. 
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769. Q. I hand you a paper, Admiral, and ask you if you recognize 
it as a communication in August, 1041, from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet? 

A. I do. 

The communication of An^st, 1941 (date obscure), from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the Uommander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, 
was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and to 
the court, and by the interested party. Admiral C. Bloch, U. S. Navy 
(Bet), offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 45.” 

770. Q. Will you please read it. 

The witness read the communication. Exhibit 45. 

771. Q. I show you a paper. Admiral, and ask you if you ifecognize 
it as an endorsement, together with the basic from the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, the basic 
being of 17 October 1941 ? 

A. I do. 

[178'] Basic letter dated, October 17, 1941, from the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, to the Chief of Naval Operations, with 
endorsement thereon, was submitted to the judge advocate, to the 
interested parties, and to the court, and by the interested party, 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet), offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 46”. 

771. (a) ^ Will you read the letter, please? 

A. The witness read the letter. Exhibit 46. 

[179] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Be- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Beserve, reporter, withdraw. 

772. Q. I show you a paper dated November 25, 1941, and ask you 
if you recognize it as being from the Chief of Naval Operations to the 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, and the Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval District? 

A. I do. 

The letter of November 25, 1941, from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet and the Com- 
mandant, Fourteenth Naval District, was submitted to the judge ad- 
vocate, to the interested parties^nd by the interested party. Admiral 
Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) , offered in evidence for the pur- 
pose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be con- 
sidered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 47” for reference, description appended. 

773. Q. Will you read paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5 of that letter? 

A. (Beading:) 

L The request of tbe Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, in reference 
(e), for a number of small anti-submarine craft and at least two squadrons of 
VSO planes for anti-submarine patrol, and tbe endorsement thereon by Oom- 
mander-ln-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet, reference (f), have been given full con- 
sideration by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. A previous letter of the Commander-ln-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Pieet, reference 
(a), pertaining to the same general subject, was replied to in reference (d). 

R The Chief of Naval Operations notes that the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, in bis war plan, reference (c), has taken full cognizance of his 
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responsibilities in connection with his tasks pertaining to the Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier, The forces available in the Hawaiian area, both Fleet and 
Local Defense Forces, and the actual operations of our own and hostile forces, 
will, of course, indicate the numbers of Fleet vessels or aircraft required to be 
assigned to local defense tasks. 

5. The augmentation of the Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval 
District is proceeding as fast as the availability of ships, funds, personnel, ma- 
terial and priorities will permit. The current situation in this regard may be 
summarized as follows : 

[iSO] (a) The Department now has authority to acquire and convert 
four small and ten larger types of privately owned vessels for the Naval 
Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District. These are generally 
of the yacht type and do not have very high speeds. The delivery of under- 
water detection devices is slow, but every eifort will be made to give priority 
for such gear assigned these vessels. 

(b) The completion of the 173-ft. sub-chasers (PC) is progessing slowly, 
and they will not be turned out in any quantity until about May, 1942. Blg^t 
of these, due for completion in May, 1942, are tentatively assigned to the 
Fourteenth Naval District. The date of completion of the llO-f t. sub-chasers 
(PC) is indefinite due to the engine situation. 

(c) The Commandant now has under his command the Coast Guard of 
the Fourteenth Naval District. Of the Coast Guard vessels under his com- 
mand, the following are equipped with depth charges and underwater detec- 
tion gear : TANEY, RELIANCE, and TIGER. 

(d) Ten YMS, exx)ected to have depth charges and sound gear when. avail- 
able, are tentatively assigned to the Fourteenth Naval District Two of these 
are due for completion in the third quarter. 

(e) The Department has no additional airplanes available for assign- 
ment to the Fourteenth Nayal District. Allocations of new aircraft squad- 
rons which become available in the near future will be determined by the 
requirements of the strategic situation as it develops. 

774. Q. In connection with ^VPL-46, the judge advocate and your 
own counsel have had you read certain ^rtions of it. In some of that 
reading there was mention made of the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier Forces. Now, is it correct to say that so far as* Hawaii was con- 
cerned there never did exist any naval coastal forces other than those 
four old destroyers and^our old mine-sweepers up until December 7, 
1941? 

A. I guess that is right. 

775. ^ Of course, they did not have the aircraft? 

A. That is right. 

776. Q. Th^ did not have any PC vessels or PT boats? 

A. No, the PC’s were not yet available. 

[ 181 ^ 777. Q. Admiral, in connection with your testimony 

about the November 27 message, am I accurate in saying that you 
considered the Navy to be mobilized at that time? 

A. No order had been given for mobilization. I stated that the 
Navy was practically mobilized. We had put in everything from 
the oldest submarines and destroyers and tankers — practically every- 
thing we had, including even old boats built by Ford in the preceding 
war — Eagle .boats. I h^ad to accept the responsibility for their turn- 
ing over. We were in a desperate situation for craft in all districts. 

778. Q. When you use mobilization that way, you did not mean us 
to understand mobilization in the very technical and precise military 
sense, such as ‘‘M” day? 

A. Tliat is correct; I did not mean that. 

779. Q. “M” day carries with it a particular and definitive mean- 
ing throughout the naval establishment, isn’t that so ? 

A. Yes, 
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780. Q. A mobilization or partial mobilization definitely establishes 
an “M” day, isn’t that true? 

A. Well, you can establish “M” day or mobilization day any time 
you would like to. 

781. Q. Isn’t “M” day the time for execution of certain supporting 
plans, for instance, frontier defense plans and coast defense plans? 
They go into effect on “M” day, isn’t that correct ? 

A. There are certain measures to be taken on “M” day. 

782. Q. Which you would say go automatically into effect on “M” 
day? 

A. Yes. 

783. Q. In WPLf-46, which is exhibit 4, I shall direct your atten- 
tion to these provisions on page 7 : (Reading :) 


0221. The preliminary period of strained relations of a certain duration Is 
anticipated, during which time certain preliminary steps provided for in this 
plan may be directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 02^. Mobilization may 
be directed prior to directing the execution of this plan or any part thereof. 
The order to mobilize does not authorize acts of war. 0223. This plan may be 
executed in part by a dispatch indicating the nations to be considered enemy. 
The tasks to be executed are accepted, and the preliminary measures to be 
taken in preparation for the execution of the entire plan or the additional tasks 
thereof. 

Now, those provisions. Admiral, were established for a certain pur- 
pose, that is, to establisti an “M” day and to prevent surprise under 
this plan? 

A. If it were thought expedient to do so. 

[7<S1^] 784. ^ Those provisions, of course, came to the eye of 

every holder of WPL-46 and were to know to all commands that had 
that document? 

A. Yes, sir. 

785. Q. Am I correct in this? There isn’t any definition in 
WPL-46, or any of its predecessjor plans, going back to Rainbow 1, 
as to war warning or what was to be done ? 

A. Not that I recall that it was specifically laid down. I would 
say it would be regarded as unnecessary. 

786. Q. At any rate, it is not in the document? 

A. No. 

787. Q. That would be true for the phrase “defensive deployment”? 
That is not used in the document either? 

A. No, I do not think it -is defined. I think it has a rather definite 
meaning to an officer who would receive it. 

788. Q. As far as the plan is concerned, that is not there, as you 
recall? 

A. No, I think not. 

789. Q. Would you say, during the period from October 16 to De- 
cember 7, that this country had strained relations with Japan? 

A. Well, it all depends upon your definition. The relations cer- 
tainly were not what could be desired. 

790. Q. What I am trying to ascertain is whether the conditions 
which existed between October 16 and November 30 were strained in 
the sense mentioned in WPL^6? 

A. In the sense of ordering mobilization ? 

791. Q. In the sense that the words were used in WPL-46 ? 
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A. Well, it is a matter of degree. I would hesitate to say. We 
did not mobilize, but conditions certainly were strained toward the 
li^sh. 

792. Q. Now, Admiral, am I correct that the establishlnent of 
mobilization or partial mobilization by the Navy Department under 
such circumstances as provided in WPLi-46 would have been clearly 
understood by the entire service? 

A. I don’t know that it would have meant much more than what 
we were doing, depending on how you would look at it. It would have 
been rather difficult to order and explain such a set-up. Politically, 
for us to have mobilized might have precipitated what we were trying 
to avoid. European nations mobilize frequently, as we know. Some- 
times it is a drill; sometimes it is a cover to war. For us to have 
ordered mobilization at that, time would have been a very difficult 
thing to do, I think. 

{18S] 793. Q. But, Admiral, would you make the same answer 

in connection with a partial mobilization, as contemplated by 
WPI/-46? 

A. I think it would have been very difficult to have explained it 
and put into effect. Everything T^e had was in commission. We had 
sent messages as to the seriousness of the situation, but to have sent 
word out to mobilize probably would have meant to the country and 
to Japan a preliminary declaration of intention to go to war. I think 
it womd have been a very difficult thing to have done. 

794. Q. That would also have applied if it were a partial mobiliza- 
tion, contemplated by WPL-46, in your opinion ? 

A. More or less, yes. 

795. Q. Well, in any event that procedure which was provided in 
WPL-46 for the establis hm ent of the doing of certain things prior to 
hostile acts was not used in the dispatches of October 16 or November 
24 or November 27? 

A. No, it was not. Again I repeat, we were practically mobilized. 
We had a full convoy system going in the Atlantic, so that there would 
be no rupture. What we had was manned in the Pacific, extremely 
short as it was and of which I was very consciously cognizant. I do 
not see where it would have availed us much, and I would say it 
would have been inadvisable from many standpoints. 

796. Q. I believe your counsel identified Exhibit 7, but it has not 
been offered in evidence, and I should like to ask you whether you 
reco^ize this document, Exhibit 7, as being the Joint Coastal Fron- 
tier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Coastal Area, effective 11 April 1941? 

A. Yes, I recognize it. 

797. Q. T want you to read from page 8, paragraph C-2, this being 
the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, 
Hawaiian Department and 14th Naval District. 

A. (leading:) 

H-day is tbe first day of mobilization, and It Is tbe time origin tor tbe execution 
of this plan. M-day may precede a declaration of war. As a precautionary 
measure, the War and Navy Departments may initiate or pot into effect certain 
features of tbelr respective plans prior to M-day. Such ];>arts of this plan as 
are believed necessary will be put into effect prior to M-day, as ordered by the 
War and Navy d^artments or as mutually agreed upon by local commanders. 
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798. Q. The procedure there indicated, Admiral, in JCD-42 was 
not used in the messages up to November 30 ? 

A. I would say there was nothing whatever to prevent the authori- 
ties on the spot from taking any readiness measures [7^^] 
which they thought their directives may have given them, but for us 
to have declared it would very likely have been construed as an overt 
act — ^to publicly declare mobilization. 

799. Q. I take it that on or before December 7, 1941, the Navy De- 
partment did not u se an y of the established procedures to place in 
full or partial effect WPL-46 or JCD-42, or any other war plan, nor 
did they direct full or partial mobilization under either of those 
plans, isn’t that a fact? 

A. In the message of November 27 appropriate defensive ’deploy- 
ment was ordered to be executed. It stated that it was preparatory to 
carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-46, but the answer to your 

a uestion is that we did not specifically order any mobilization, but we 
id indicate. I would like to add one thing with reference to the lack 
of air. The record should show that while the 14th Naval District 
of itself had no aircraft, the Fleet did have patrol craft under its com- 
mand stationed in Oahu. 

Beexamined by the judge advocate : 

800. Q. Do you remember who was the Naval Aide to the President 
on or about December L 1941 ? 

A. Captain John McCrea. 

801. Q. In Exhibit 19, which is the Chief of Naval Operations dis- 
patch of 28 November 1941, there appears the sentence, “If hostilities 
cannot be avoided, the United States desires that Japan commit the 
first overt act.” This is the message which repeated General Mar- 
shall’s message for information of CincPac. To clear up a situation, 
do you feel uiat you are in a position to state what an overt act on 
the part of the Japanese might be? 

A. An attack on us or on any of our craft anywhere. 

802. Q. Are you prepared to say that the presence of a Japanese 
force, consisting of carriers and escorts, within, say, a thousand miles 
of the Hawaiian Islands would be an overt act ? 

A. That certainly is one hypothetical question. I think if I were 
out there and saw them, I would keep them under surveillance and 
probabW tell them to stand off when I thought the time had come. 

^ 803. Q. Do you know if the intelligence bulletins which you men- 
tioned in your testimony this morning and which I understand were 
prepared by the Office of Naval Intelligence were forwarded to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet as a matter of routine.? 

A. Yes. 

The court then, at 4 : 20 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 80 a. m. August 
12, 1944. 
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SAa*nBDAY, ATTaiTST 12, 1944. 
{185'\ Eighth Day 


Navy Department, 

Waahmgton, D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret.), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and his 
counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral "Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested 
■party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the seventh day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

With the permission of the court, the interested party. Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, introduced Commander W. R. Smedberg, 
TJ. S. Navy, as additional counsel. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the adjournment was taken on Friday, August 11, 1944, 
resumed his seat as witness and was warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

804. Q. I hand you Exhibit 7. which is known as JCD-42, and is 
the Joint Local Defense Plan oi the Hawaiian Department and the 
14th Naval District. On page 8, paraOTaph C, (2), what do you find 
as regards putting that plan in effect hy action of local authorities! 

A. It may be put in as mutually agreed upon by the local com- 
manders. _ _ . 

805. Q. Admiral, you have given some testimony about the relative 
strengths of the Pacific Fleet and the Japanese Navy. Other than 
numerical comparisons, what other factors must enter in order to make 
any such comparison of forces really useful! 

A. Geography was a primary factor — bases. It has been {ISC'] 
estimated, for example, that to carry the war to the Far East and to 

70716 — 40 — ^Bx. 146, toL 1 11 
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the Japanese homeland, that we should be two to three times as strong 
as she is, in Navy. I repeat, bases and geography are important 
factors. 

806. Q. I hand you Exhibit 35, which is your personal note to the 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet of 22 August 1941. A portion 
of that has been read in court. About what percentage of it was read 
by your own counsel? 

A. Approximately half. 

807. Q. What was the subject of the rest of the letter? 

A. Largely technical, and training. 

808. Q. Did the rest of the letter have much to do with materiel 
deficiencies? 

A. It did. 

809. Q. What was your purpose, Admiral, in going into such long 
detail on such subjects in your informal letter to the Commander-in- 
Chief? 

A. The letter was in reply to a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, 
and I was anxious that he have from me a detailed reply so far as 
information was available. 

810. Q. Admiral, during 1941, did you receive from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, or from any other authoritive sources, 
any expressions of opinion that the effect of the long-continued stay of 
the Fleet in Pearl Harbor was adverse in any respect? 

A. On the contrary, I received word from the Commander-in-Chief 
that morale was good, that gunnery was better than it had any right 
to be, and in fact was very good oy any standards. Also, I might 
add that the facilities for supporting the Fleet were becoming in- 
creasinrfy good. 

811. ^ Were your official dispatches of 16 October and 24 Novem-- 
her — Exhibits 13 and 15, respectively — ^your own personal drafting, 
and if they were not, what did they represent as they were actually 
drafted? 

A. They represented a concensus of opinion of myself and my most 
trusted advisers. As finally drafted they had my O. K., and of course 
I stood completely responsible for them. 

812. Q. Keferring to your considerable testimony concerning the 
phraseolo^ of the several dispatches, those two and also [i^] 
the one of 27 November, which is Exhibit 17, most of all of which 
testimony that you have given concerning them being properly con- 
fined to the Hawaiian area alone — those dispatches had several ad- 
dressees, did they not? 

A. They did. 

813. Q. Look at your dispatch of 16 October. To whom was it 

&(ldr€^S6d[ ? 

A. CINCLANT, CINCPAC, CINCASIATIC. 

814. Q. Look at the one of 24 November, Exhibit 15. To whom was 
it fliddr0ss6(i ? 

A. CINCAF, CINCPAC, COMll, COM12, COM13, SPENAVO, 
London, and CINCLANT. 

815. Q. Look at your dispatch of 27 November, Exhibit 17. To 
whom was it addressed ? 

A. To CINCASIATIC, CINCPAC, info to CINCLANT, and 
SPENAVO, London. 
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816. Q. Admiral, at any time, and particularly during the ten days 
which elapsed between 27 November and 7 December, did you receive 
from any of those addressees any request whatever for clarification 
of any of those three dispatches? 

A. No. 

The judge advocate stated that he did not wish to examine the 
witness further. 

Examined by the court : 

817. Q. Admiral, referring to your testimony concerning unity of 
command in the Hawaiian area, you stated that this was under discus- 
sion between the Navy Department and the War Department, and 
that no decision had liMn arrived at up to December 7, 1941 ; is that 
correct? 

A. That is correct. 

818. Q. What prevented a decision on this appointment being 
reached? 

A. We were never able to come to a satisfactory agreement. May I 
make that answer — we had not arrived at a solution. 

819. Q. Will you state in general the position of the two depart- 
ments on this subject during me discussions? 

A. The discussions, as 1 recall, were general in character about unity 
of command in ^neral. We had not gotten very far with it and had 
reached no conclusions. 

820. Q. What was the stumbling block preventing such conclusion, 
if any? 

A. Well, I think it might be said they may not have been pushed 
as hard as they might mive been. We simply [785] nadn’t 
followed through with it. 

821. Q. What was your personal attitude and your recommendation 
with reference to unity of command in the Hawaiian area? 

A. As I stated, the discussion of unity of command, I think, prior 
to Pearl Harbor, was more of a general nature on miity of command 
in general. We discussed it specifically on projects which might be 
take place, such as amphibious opei’ations for example, and arrived at 
definite conclusions, but with regard to Pearl Harbor, canal, and other 
places, we had not pushed those discussions. I do not recall anything 
specific with regard to Pearl Harbor — ^with regard to the Hawaiian 
Imands. The discussion was general. 

At the direction of the court, the question was repeated. 

A. (Continued.) I won’t add anything to it. I do not recall 
specific recommendations with regard to the Hawaiian Islands. 

822. Or Does the court understand that you do not at this time 
remember your attitude or recommendations that you may have made 
on this question ? 

A. My remembrance is that, except for definite operations which we 
discussed, such as amphibious operations where we had come to definite 
unity of command, the discussions as regards outlying bases was gen- 
eral in nature and we didn’t really get down to buiness on it. 

823. Q. Admiral, your answer is still the same. I am talking about 
you. 

A. I grant the answer is not definite, but as I recall, the conversa- 
tions were general, and as to my specific recommendation regarding 
Pearl j^rbor, I don’t recall making any specific recommendations 
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regarding the Hawaiian Islands. We were operating, as has been 
testified, under mutual cooperation. 

821. Q. Then the responsibility for the defense of Pearl Harbor 
Naval Station lay with the Army or with the Navy ? 

A. It lay with the Army. 

825. Q. Was there ever any opinion on the part of either Army or 
Navy that part or all of this responsibility rested with the Navy? 

A. No, not that I ever heard of. 

826. Q. Keferring to the decision of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy to base the fleet in the Hawaiian area, did you 
recommend such action ? 

A. Originally, and — ^yes. 

827. Q. Referring to your testimony with reference to you [755] 
and the Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, not having thoroughly 
information or directives as to action to be taken in case Japan attacked 
England or Russia, or Dutch East Indies, or a combination of these, 
who had the responsibility for formulating policies in this respect? 

A. Well, in the last analysis it would rest with the White House. 

828. A. It has been testified that the assigned mobilization stations 
of the battleships of the Pacific Fleet were in the several ports of the 
Pacific Coast — the mobilization stations. 

A. Yes. 

829. Q. It has also been testified to that one of the reasons for 
moving these battleships to the Hawaiian area in May, 1940, was that 
their presence there— of the vessels of the Fleet — ^would act as a deter- 
rent on Japan. As matters progressed during the autumn of 1941, 
and particularly at the time of your war warning message, was any 
consideration given to the return of these battleships to their assigned 
mobilization stations? 

A. Not at that time. , 

830. Q. When on November 27, 1941, you issued a war warning and 
stated that the negotiations had ceased, did you still consider that the 
presence of United States battleships in Hawaiian waters would have 
a deterrent effect upon Japan ? 

A. I would consider that withdrawing them might have had the 
opposite effect. 

831. Q. On December 7 and just previous thereto, were the ships 
of the fleet allocated or based in accordance with your views and 
recommendations? 

A. Yes. 

832. Q. With your knowledge of what the Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific was doing regarding training of the Fleet, and in view of the 
critical situation existing in November 1941, did you ever give any 
orders to assume a condition of readiness, even though it meant that 
this would have curtailed the training? 

A. I gave no specific orders, but the dispatches contained all that 
I gave in that connection. 

833. Q. Referring to your testimony that no designation of M Day 
was made because of the effect it might have on Japan, who was 
responsible for not designating an M Day? 

A. I assumed that responsibility in that I didn’t recommend it. 

834. Q. On November 27, 1941, was not the situation sufficiently 
critical to have justified you in conferring with the Commander-in- 
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Chief of the Pacific by phone, giving him \. 190 '\ a full picture 
of the situation and checking up as to what he had done, even at the 
risk of jeopardizing the security of communications? 

A. I didn’t consider it. I thought my dispatch gave him the warn- 
ing which I felt he should have, and briefly, such information as it 
was based oiu 

835. Q. Did you make use, during this critical period, of the tele- 
phone for communicating to the Hawaiian area? 

A. I did not prior to December 7, and then only after Japan had 
struck. 

836. Q. Had any conflict of opinion, or lack of cooperation between 
Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, and the Army Commander of 
Hawaii come to your notice prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A, Not that I recall. 

837. Q. Prior to December 7, 1941, did you consider that your con- 
tact with the State Department was full and complete, and that you 
received from them all essential information regarding conditions in 
the Pacific? 

A. I felt that I was receiving, certainly, sutBcient to acquaint me 
with the picture. I could not say I received all. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
entered, as reporter. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[7P7] 838. Q. From November 27th to December 7th, 1941, did 

you continue to receive this information ? 

A. I recall receiving no information which in any way altered what 
I had sent on November 27th, at which time I stated that negotiations 
had ceased. I recall nothing which would change the dispatch. 

839. Q. Admiral, in comparing the strength of the Pacific Fleet 
as of the autumn of 1941 with that of the Japanese Navy at the same 
time, did not the fact that Japan had been engaged in hostilities for 
some time previously and was therefore presumably war minded and 
geared for war enter as a factor favorable to Japan ?- 

A. Yes. 

840. Q. When, in your opinion, or from your knowledge, was it 
first conceived that the United States might have to engage in hos- 
tilities in both the Atlantic and the Pacific contrary to the existing 
policy, which policy had existed for some years prior to the outbreak 
of war in Germany ? 

A. In 1939, I definitely thought so. On the Hill in 1940, on the 
record, I stated that in my opinion there was in the making another 
world conflagration. I told the Senate Committee that there cer- 
tainly was the possibility of our coming in; that if we came in there 
certainly was no doubt as to which side we would come in with, and 
that in my opinion we should be prepared to depend only on ourselves 
and we should build accordingly. My first letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific, which 1 think he has introduced — perhaps not 
but that is immaterial — gave the thought that we might some day have 
a surprise attack by Japan. I didn’t see how we could avoid it and 
I endeavored to carry that tone consistently through every action I 
took. It certainly animated everything that I was doing here in the 
Department. Much has been said about the small boat program, dis- 
trict craft. It was one of the worst headaches I had. It was difficult 
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to through. We were terribly delayed in construction, particu- 
larly due to engines after it was started. But I felt certain we were - 
headed for collision and I think I made that certainty of thought 
known. The Department was animated by it. 

841. Q. In the period subsequent to 1939, did you notice from your 
contacts with the Congress of the United States any change in the 
attitude which had become fixed to the effect that there was no need 
for an increase in the Naval strength? 

A. Wellj I could only judge them by their acts. The real change 
in the sentiment of Congress came when France fell. 

842. Q. That was in 1940, was it not? 

A. That was in Junoj as I recall, 1940. 

[ 192 '\ 843. Q. You stated, Admiral Stark, that originally you 

recommended that the Pacific Fleet be based on Hawaii. Did you, 
during the latter part of 1941, or any time prior thereto, recommend 
a continuance of basing this fleet on Hawaii? 

A. Not during the Tatter part. I originally recommended, when 
they went out there, not having in mind ori^nally retaining them 
right through. Once they were there, there was frequent discussion 
regarding keeping them there. It was a close question and the deci- 
sion was always uie same, to keep them there. Loiter on we had just 
settled into it. 

844. Q. Was it in accordance with War Plans that in event of a 
critical situation in. the Pacific, vis-a-vis Japan or any other nation, 
that the battleships of the Pacific Fleet would be based in Hawaii ? 

A. I do not recall any such provision. 

The court announced that it had no further questions of this 
witness. 

Becposs-examination by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy (continued) : 

845. Q. Admiral, your war warning dispatch. Exhibit 17 : What 
are the three most essential, vital phrases of that dispatch? 

A. I would say, first, that this dispatch is to be considered a war 
warning; second, that an aggressive move by Japan was expected 
within the next few days; third, execute an appro priat e defensive 
deployment preparatory of carrying out the tasks in WPL-46. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he had no further questions of this witness. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : . 

846. Q. On Sunday morning, 7 December 1941, did you consider 
using the telephone for conference with Admiral Kimmel ? 

A. No. I have already testified that I did not. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret.), stated that he had no further questions of this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine tbia 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thou^t should beamatter of record 

in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought ont by 
the previous questioning. 
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The witness stated as follows : In the question which I believe was 
asked as to whether the Army was responsible in part or in whole for 
the defense of Pearl Harbor, I stated the Army was responsible, and 
the Army was. There were certain responsibilities which I assume 
the Navy had of a minor nature in cooperation with the Army, but 
in my opinion it was the Army’s responsibility. I don’t want to 
weaken my answer at all but I assume that certain arrangements were 
made which it was up to us to carry out when the Army took that 
responsibility, which was hers. 

Questioned by the court : 

847. Q. Admiral, the court has a few more questions to ask in order 
that one of your answers may be cleared up. You have stated that 
the responsibility for the deiense of Pearl Harbor rested with the 
Anny: is that correct? 

A. TTiat is correct. 

848. Q. Was Pearl Harbor considered a first-class Naval base? 

A. Yes, I would say it was. 

849. Q. What was the responsibility of the Fleet with reference to 
the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. The Fleet primarily was in no way responsible for the defense of 
Pearl Harbor. It was supposed to be completely foot-free and their 
presence or absence, in my opinion, neither lessened nor changed in 
any w^ay the Army’s responsibility. 

850. Q. In line with that answer, what was the responsibility of the 
14th Naval District for the defense of Pearl Harbor, generally? 

A. Generally, it was a task force of the Fleet. The responsibilities, 
I would say, were subsidiary. 

851. Q. To what ? 

A. To the Army’s prima^ r^onsibility regarding such local 
arrangements as might be made. This, in my opinion, in no way less- 
ened uie Army’s responsibility. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 


witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

[19i^ The court stated as follows: I think it would be proper 
if I would restate what I have said before ; that the court is finished 
with you as a witness for the time being; that you will take your seat 
as an interested party, subject to further call as a witness for such 
examination or re-examination as may be desired by the court or any 
parties to the inquiry. 

The witness was duly warned and resumed his seat as an interested 


party. 

(initialed in margin :] H. B. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, made 
the following statement : May it please the court : I am under orders 
to return to my command post without delay, and must do so as soon 
as I can verify my testimony. I am therefore unable to resume my 
status as an interested party before this court at this time. My counsel 
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will remain to represent me as best they may and I assume that they 
will have all the same rights as though I were actually present. My 
absence from the court’s proceeding is beyond my control. I am 
obliged to state that I waive no rights whatsoever in consequence 
thereof. 

The court then, at 10 : 50 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 00 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the in- 
terested parties and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly swom, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Rear Admiral R. E. Schuirman, Assistant Chief, Combat In- 
telligence and additional duties of Director of Naval Intelligence. 

2. "V^at duties were you performing during the calendar year 
1941? 

A. Director of Central Division, Office of Chief of Naval Operations. 

3. Q. Will you explain in detail what these duties were! 

A. Thev are a variety of duties, some of which were specified which 
included Liaison with the State Department, and otner duties not 
under the cognizance of any other division of Naval Operations. 

[lOS'l 4. Q. Can you state what duties you performed directly 
with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Directly with the Chief of Naval Operations, the principal duty 
was liaison with the State Department. 

5. Q. In performing those duties that brought you in contact with 
the State Department j what was the routine for carrying them out? 

A. The liaison duties with the State Department were conducted 
by personal visits with those handling matters of mutual concern in 
both departments, by telephone and through a so-called liaison com- 
mittee which was set up while Admiral Leahy was Chief of Naval 
Operations, which consisted of the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army ; Chief 
of Naval Operations; and Under Secretary of State. I accompanied 
the Chief of Naval Operations to these meetings in order to make notes 
so that on my return I could implement any action decided upon. 

6. Q. What was the division of the State Department that conducted 
matters pertaining to Asiatic countries? 

A. The Far Easter'h Division. 

7. Q. What officers in the State Department did you usually contact 
in the performance of your duties in connection with Far Eastern 
affairs? 

A. Generally Dr. Hombeck, Mr. Maxwell Hamilton, Mr. Joseph 
Ballantine, and a number of others ; and Secretary Hull, and on occa- 
sion, Under Secretary Welles direct. 

8. Q. Did you keep any file of conferences with officials of the State 
Department, either official or private? 

A. In regard to the liaison meetings^ prior to about the middle of 
May, 1941, 1 kept a resume of the meetings which was, I believe, kept 
by the Liaison Division of the State Department, and after the middle 
of May a stenographer was present to record these meetings. In addi- 
tion to the matters on the record, there were certain matters discussed 
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off the record, and on occasions I did make a memorandum of the pro- 
ceeding after returning from the State Department. However, I do 
not believe that there was a complete record of these meetings and I 
do not know of any complete record of the meetings which were held 
from time to time with Secretary Hull or a record of the conversations 
with Dr, Hombeck, Mr. Hamilton, and others. All records that I 
know of are in the Central division of the Navy Department. I have 
none in my own possession. 

9. Q. Adverting to this liaison committee that you speak of : Did 
I understand you to say that there were probably minutes kept by this 
committee ? 

A. Y^. This committeej however, was mainly occupied with mat- 
ters other than those pertaming to the Far East, although on occa- 
sions, e^ecially when Mr.. Hull was [i^] absent from the 
city, or incapacitated, matters concerning the Far East were discussed. 

10. Q. Could you tell the court where it could probably find the 
minutes of these meetings? 

A. I believe those that are in the Navy Department are in the files 
of the Central Division. 

11. Q. Would you think that there are probably minutes also filed 
in the State Department? 

A. Yes. 

12. Q. Do you consider that you were present at most of the con- 
ferences in the State D^artment of major importafice when matters 
dealing with the Navy Department were being discussed? . 

A. Generally so, yes, but they were high-level conferences which 
occurred, I believe, between Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox, Secre- 
tary Hull, and probably Admiral Stark and General Marshall, at 
which I was not present. Undoubtedly there were meetings at the 
White House on matters concerning the Far East, none of which I 
attended. 

13. Q. Did you have access to intelligence information of the Navy 
Department? 

A. Yes. 

14. Q. What was the g^stem of keeping your currently informed 
on matters of Naval Intelligence? 

A. I do not believe there was any set system ; none that I can remem- 
ber. I generally got the information from various people in Naval 
Intellige nce, or picked it up from 

15. ^ What I am trying to find out. Admiral, is whether or not 
you had to go around and search for this information yourself, or 
was there some system whereby at stated intervals, or when anything 
important occurred, persons responsible in the Naval Intelligence 
Division sought you out and delivered the information to you? 

A. I believe that they either telephoned it or somebody dropped in 
and told me things which were of particular importance. In addition, 
the l^retary of the Navy had, for some time preceding Pearl Harbor, 
had a practically daily round up in his office at 9 : 00 o’clock where the 
general war situation was presented much the same as it is now pre- 
sented in Room 3621, where the military situation was discussed and 
the Japanese troops movements were discussed, et cetera. 

16. Q. Do you feel that you attended most of these conferences, or 
not?- 
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A. The morning conferences ? 

17. Q. Yes. 

A. Yes 

[757] 18. Q. What contact did you have with the Navy War 

Hans Division ? 

A. My contact with the Navy War Plans Division was generally 
to keep them informed of what was going on in the State Depart- 
ment, and on occasions when proposals were under discussion or 
various courses of action were being considered in the State Depart- 
ment, to inform the War Plans Division and obtain their reactions. 

[IQS'] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve; reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew, 

19. Q. Admiral, that tells what information you ^ve the War 
Plans Division, What I would like to know is, did tne War Plans 
Division keep you currently informed on its estimates of the situa-- 
tion, especially with regard to the Japanese situation? 

A. There was no regular system. What I learned as to the War 
Plans estimate situation^ I believe I learned at meetings, such as the 
one described this morning and such meetings as I attended in Ad- 
miral Stark’s office, which were occasional, at which members of the 
War Plans Division were present and listening to them express their 
views. 

20. Q. Who was the officer in War Plans Division who generally 
attended these conferences that you speak of? 

A. Generally, Captain Turner was present, and if he were too busy 
to attend, some alternate was present. 

21. Q. Can you recall who his principal alternates were? 

A. No. 

22. Q. Do you know, from your attending these conferences and 
hearing the discussions, whether or not the War Plans Division kept 
a current estimate of the situation, so far as the Japanese situation was 
concerned ? 

A. I believe they did. 

23. Q. Commencing with the Executive Order which* was issued in 
the latter part of July, 1941, the subject matter of which dealt with 
freezing Japanese assets in the United States, do you know, from your 
many contacts, what the repercussions were in Japan as a result of the 
issuance of this order? 

A. None other than there .was a bitter press campaign in the Jap- 
anese press against the United States. 

24. Q. In your capacity as the Director of the Central Division 
and because of your many contacts with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in these morning conferences which you have discussed, do you 
feel that the Chief of Naval Operations was supplied currently with 
information on developments in Japan about this time? 

A. I "believe he was. 

25. Q. Do you have any knowledge of what the current Navy De- 
partment estimate was of the effect of this order on United States- , 
Japanese relations? 

A. I know of no specific estimate having been made. There may 
have been one. Naturally, the Navy Department knew the freezing 
order was not helpful to United States- Japanese relations. 
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[, 199 '] . 26. Q. I show you Exhibit 9, which is a letter from the 

Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War, dated January 24, 
1941, which deals with mattere of security and defenses in the Pearl 
Harbor area. I will ask you to glance at this letter and stote 
whether or not you have any recollection that the general subject 
matter of this letter was brought to the knowledge of the State 
Department? 

A. Insofar as I know, it was never brought to the attention of the 
State Department, and I did not see the letter until after December 
7, 1941. 

27. Q. From your liaison duties with the State Department, do 
you or do you not feel that the State Department was kept reason- 
ably well informed on the Navy Department’s estimate of the situa- 
tion, so far as developments with the Japanese Government were 
concerned ? 

A. I think that they were reasonably well informed, yes. 

28. Q. And do you have any idea of whether the State Depart- 
ment was informed currently on matters relating to the capacity of 
the U. S. Navy to cope with the situations as they were developing? 

A. It is difficult to answer that question, because when you state 
the Navy Department, I do not know who was speaking on behalf 
of the Navy Department. I imagine Secretary l4nox would be the 
one to express the point of view of the Navy Department. 

29. Q. As liaison oflScer, did you transmit any such information to 
the State Department that you can remember? 

A. I cannot remember specifically, but I attempted to keep them 
informed, naturally, on how we viewed the various steps that were 
being taken, and on occasions we were asked specifically to obtain 
the views of other people, including the War Plans Division. 

30. Q. I show you Exhibit 13, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions dispatch of October 16, 1941. I ask you to look at the dispatch 
and tell the court if you remember having seen the draft of the dis- 
patch prior to its transmission or prior to its being released by the 
Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I don’t remember havii^ seen it prior to transmission to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Imay have. 

31. Q. Do you have any knowlMge of the source of information 
on which this dispatch was based ? 

A. No. I imagine it is an estimate of taking into consideration 
what was known as to the character of the members of the new 
Japanese cabinet. 

32. Q. Do you know in what office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions this dispatch was prepared? 

A. No. I presume it was prepared in the War Plans Division. 

[ 200 ] 33. Q. Were you present at any discussion of this dis- 

patch l^fore it was released? 

A. Not that I remember. 

34. Q. From your liaison duties in the State Department, can you 
recall any expression of opinion by the oflScials with whom you dealt 
over there as to what their views on this cabinet shift were? 

A. As I remember, there were varying views of the members of 
the Far Eastern Division of the State Department concerning the 
exact significance of this shift in the cabinet. I believe the con- 
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census of opinion was that this shift did not tend to put in power 
a cabinet which was committed to closer relations with the United 
States but that it did not necessarily mean that a cabinet was coming 
into power which was committed to either getting in agreement .with 
the United States or going to war. 

35. Q. Would you say, then, Admiral, that the State Department’s 
views were different in that respect from those expressed by the 
Chief of Naval Operations in his dispatch? 

A. I believe that the Navy Department’s view of the meaning of 
the shift in cabinet was that it was an indication of a more serious 
situation than the State Department viewed. 

36. Q. I show YOU Exhibit 15, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions dispatch of Novemlier 24, 1941, and ask you to refresh j^oui 
memory. Do you know if the State Department had any informa 
tion that this dispatch had been sent ? 

A. No, I do not know. 

37. Q. So far as you can remember, you had nothing to do, in 
■your duties as liaison officer, with acquainting the State Department 
of the fact that this dispatch had been sent ? 

A. No. 

38. Q. Do you know, from your contacts with officials in the State 
Department, whether or not they did have information of this dis- 
patch having been sent? 

A. I cannot remember, but I believe at this date that this reflected 
the State Department’s views. 

39. Q. A^d verting to the first sentence of this dispatch, which I 
read: “Chances or favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan 
very doubtful.” Do you know, from your discussions with officials 
in the State Department, whether or not they expressed this view 
or some other? 

A. They expressed that view. 

40. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations, dated 27 November 1941. Did you in the 
performance of your duties as liaison officer acquaint the State De- 
partment with the fact that this message had been sent by the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

A, About the 1st of December I informed Mr. Hull that [£0J] 
a war warning had been sent. I did not clear the message with 
the State Department and did not, so far as I can remember, inform 
them on the 27th, the 28tli, and the 29th of November that this mes- 
sage had been sent. The occasion when I informed the State Depart- 
ment, as I remember, was on the Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday 
preceding Pearl Harbor. Mr. Hull ’phoned me and stated some- 
thing to this effect: “I know you Navy fellows are always ahead of 
me, but I have done everything I can w'ith these Japs, and they are 
liable to break loo.^ and bite anyone.” On this occasion I assured 
him that a war warning had been sent. I did not see the war warn- 
ing as worded, although 1 had knowledge that such message had been 
sent some time later. • 

41. Q. In your contacts with officials in the State Department did 
you obtain any information as to the views of that department on 
this clause, which I quote : “Negotiations with Japan looking toward 
stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased” ? 
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A. I can’t remember any specific conversation, but I believe that 
was Mr. Hull’s belief that, so far as any effective negotiations or hope 
of successful outcome of any other negotiations was concerned — ^that 
they had ceased. 

Q. Did you in your duties as liaison officer communicate any 
such information as you have just stated to the Chief of Naval 
Operation ? 

A. I believe I did. 

43.. Q. I again quote from Exhibit 17 : “An aggressive move by 
Japan is expected within the next few days.” Can you tell me. Ad- 
miral, whether or not that estimate of the situation was one held by 
the State Department? 

A. I cannot remember what the view was held by the State Depart- 
ment, but I believe they were informed of Japanese troop movements, 
etc., and that they held the view that an aggressive move by the 
Japanese was expected. Whether they believed it was an aggressive 
move against the United States or not, I cannot say. 

44. Q. Do you recall having attended any conferences with rela- 
tion to the subject matter of this dispatch prior to its release by the 
Chief of Naval Operations ? 

A. No. 

45. Q. Can you tell the court when you first became acquainted with 
the fact that this dispatch had been sent? 

A. I believe I knew that such a dispatch had been sent on the day 
of its dispatch, but I did not see the dispatch prior to its release. 

[!S0£] 46. Q. With reference to the estimate of the situation 

which I have just read: “An aggressive move by Japan is expected 
witlun the next few days,” do you know whether or not that was .the 
estimate of any division of the office of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Undoubtedly, the estimates made by the War Plans Division. 

47. Q. Do you know, from your attendance at any conferences, 
whether or not this was the view' of the Chief of Naval Operations 
atthattinne? 

A. I believe it was, yes. 

48. Q. Upon what do you base that belief. Admiral? 

A. There were numerous conferences, etc., at which the situation 
was discussed, and, undoubtedly, such a message would not be re- 
leased without the concurrence of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

49. Q. I show you Exhibit 20, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations under date of December 3, 1941. Do you have 
any knowledge of the source of the information contained in this 
dispatch relative to the instructions that were sent Japanese diplo- 
matic and consular offices with reference to the destruction of their 
codes and ciphers and the burning of all confidential and secret 
documents ? 

A. No, I do not know the source of the information. 

50. Q. Do you know whether or not about December 3, 1941, the 
State Department had been informed of the subject matter of Exhibit 
20, which you have just read ? 

A. I cannot state positively, but I am pretty sure that they were 
informed of the contents of that message. 

51. ^ Can you remember whether or not you had any discussions 
yourself with the officials in the State Departanent on the subject 
matter set out in this dispatch ? 
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A. I cannot remember specifically, but I do remember in the week 
or ten days preceding Pearl Harbor I was at the State Department, 
sometimes as often as three times a day, and such a matter would be 
given to them verbally, and we did make every attempt to keep them 
fully informed of any such development, so that I am sure they were 
informed. 

52. Q. Did you yofirself attach any significance to the directive 
contained in this dispatch relative to Japanese diplomatic and consular 
posts, and if you did, what was it? 

A. That war was increasinrfy close. 

53. Q. About this time of December 3, 1941, and during these dis- 
cussions can you recall having heard any officials in the State Depart- 
tnent in a responsible position with whom [SOS] you were 
dealing express any opinion as to the state of the negotiations between 
the United States and the Japanese Government, which had been 
going on for some time previous? 

A. Yes, Mr. Hull in the latter part of November and the first few 
days of December several times expressed himself as believing that the 
outcome of the negotiations was to be unsuccessful and that the nego- 
tiations were nearing an end and deadlock. 

54. Q. Can you remember, from any conversations you had with 
these officials of importance in the State Department at that time, 
whether they stated their views that negotiations had stopped or 
ceased entirely? 

A. Not that I remember that they had completely ceased, although 
I believe their general feeling was that any hope of successful nego- 
tiations had ceased. 

55. Q. Are you trying to state to this court that while there may 
have been some discussions, it was the view of the State Department 
that the end must inevitably be that they would not be successful ? 

A. That is correct. 


56. Q. Can you recall if you did or did not keep the Chief of Naval 
Operations informed on these matters currently as they transpired? 

A. I kept him informed currently as the negotiations were going 
forth, and on return from various meetings from the State Depart- 
ment, I either sent in a memorandum to him as to what occurred or 
reported favorably to him what had transpired. 

57. Q. I show you Exhibit 21, which is a diroatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations, dated 4 December 1941. Can you recall whether 
or not officials in tne State Department knew amut the direction 
to the naval station at Guam to destroy all secret and confidential 
papers and certain other classified matter? 

A. I am pretty sure that I would have informed the State Depart- 
ment of the contents of that message. I cannot specifically remember 
because there were so many meetings and so many contacts, but I 
do remember that we tried to keep them informed as to what we 
were doing. 

58. Q. Did you have any knowledge of the subject matter in this 
dispatch prior to its having been released for transmission ? 

A. No. I did know that such a message was bSing sent. 

59. Q. Do you know of any special situation which existed on 
December 4, 1941, that might have caused such a directive to the 
naval station at Guam to destroy its secret and confidential publi- 
cations? 
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A. No, I don’t know the exact estimate that was based on, but I 
presume that about this time Japanese planes were flying over Guam, 
against which we were protesting, and we had [^-l] various, 
troop movements, and there may be other information which led the 
Director of Navahlntelligence to send this message. 

60. Q. As you can recall the situation existing between November 
27, 1941, and December 6 of the same year, can you state whether or 
not this information was that imminence of war was more critical on 
the 6th of December than it had been on the 27th of November? 

A. As I remember the situation, the Navy Department believed 
that a break with Japan — at least, a rupture of relations was drawing 
increasin^y close with the passage of time. 

61. Q. Do I interpret your answer correctly, Admiral, by saying 
that relations between the Japanese and the United States had be- 
come worse between November 27 and December 6, 1941 ? 

A. Either that they had become worse, or, at least, the Navy De- 
partment and State Department believed that they had become worse. 

62. Q. There is evidence before this court that on the morning of 
December 7, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations received informa- 
tion concerning a directive to the Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington that he was to present what amounted to an ultimatum at one 
o’aock Washington tune. Did.' you have any knowledge of this 
subject matter on the morning of December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I knew that they were to present a note at one o’clock to the 
Secretary of State. 

63. Q. Did you have information before it was presented as to 
what might be contained in the note? 

The witness stated that he hesitated to answer the question on the 
ground that it would involve the disclosure of information detrimental 
to the public interest and that he claimed his privilege against re- 
vealing state secrets. 

The court directed the witness to answer the question. 

A. The general tenor, yes. 

64. Q. Can you recall whether or not the tenor of that information 
was to the effect that the Japanese diplomats would present the matter 
in the nature of an ultimatum at one o’clock Washington time on 
December 7, 1941 ? 

A. As subsequently proved by the public note, it was an ultimatum 
or in the nature of an ultimatum. 

65. Q. What I am trying to find out, Admiral, is just exactly what 
your information was which was contained in this note that the 
Japanese Ambassador was to deliver at one o’clock? 

The witness stated that he hesitated to answer the ques- 
tion on the ground that it would involve the disclosure of information 
detrimental to the public interest and that he claimed his privilege 
against revealing state secrets. 

The judge advocate replied. 

The court stated that the witness’s claim for privilege was honored 
and that he need not answer the question. 

66. Q. Can you recall any contact with the Chief of Naval Opera - 
tionSj Admiral Stark,, on the morning of December 7, 1941, with 
relation to any information which was m the Navy Department deal- 
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ing with negotiations between the Japanese Government and the 
United States? 

A. Yes, I was in Admiral Stark’s office on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7. I had received information that the Japanese Ambassadors, 
Kurusu and Nomura, had requested an appointment with the Secre- 
tary of State for one o’clock, I believe, at which time they were to 
present a reply to our note of November 26 ; and while there General 
Marshall ’phoned Admiral Stark, and as I remember it, although I 
did not listen in, but to one end of the conversation, I believe Admiral 
Stark, after he laid down the ’phone, related the substance of General 
Marshall’s conversation. As I remember it, in substance, it was, “I 
have a hunch that the Japanese have something timed with the de- 
livery of the note, and I propose to send a message to the forces in 
the field, stressing the necessity for an alert.” The question of the 
Japanese asking for an appointment for Sunday afternoon was dis- 
cussed to some degree, as it was quite unusual and out of the known 
routine of the foreign service. 

67. Q. At about what time did this discussion take place which you 
have just related, Admiral? 

A. I cannot accurately place the time, but I would say it was 
probably about 10 : 30. 

68. Q. Was the Army Chief of Staff, General Marshall, present 
with Admiral Stark at this conveieation ? 

A. No, he was not present with Admiral Stark. It was a telephone 
conversation, of which I heard one end, and Admiral Stark, in effect, 
related the other end after laying down the ’phone. 

69. Q. Can you recall what Admiral Stark did about it? 

A. Admiral Stark concurred in the dispatch of the other message 
by General Marshall. 

70. Q. In your capacity as liaison officer with the State Depart- 
ment, did you, after overhearing this discussion between Admiral 
Stark and the Army Chief of Staff, have occsision to tell the State 
Department the subject thereof? 

A. No. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, withdrew. 

71. Do you know whether or not anybody in the Navy 
Department told the State Department about this matter prior to 
1 : 00 o’clock on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Well, I certainly did not. I was here in the Department till 
noon and left and was back around shortly after the messages began 
to come in that Pearl Harbor was being attacked, and I am sure that 
the State Department was informed or that conversation. 

72. Q. Between Admiral Stark and General Marshall ? 

A. No, the State Department was not informed of the conversa- 
tion between General Marshall and Admiral Stark. 

73. Q. Now you have stated that there was a conversation between 
Admiral Stark and General Marshall on the morning of 7 December 
1941, during which General Marshall communicated certain informa- 
tion to the Chief of Naval Operations. You have stated that you 
knew in substonce what General Marshall had some communicated, 
because Admiral Stark had repeated it to you in substance after he 
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put down the telephone. Now do you know whether or not Admiral 
Stark had information of a similar nature to that presented by Gen- 
eral Marshall at the time of the telephone conversation that you have 
just related? 

A. Admiral Stark knew that the Japanese had I'equested an ap- 
pointment with the Secretary of State for 1 : 00 o’clock, for delivery 
of a note. Whether or not he had the same hunch that General 
Marshall had, I do not know. 

The court then, at 12 : 40 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[£07] Present : 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the parties to the 
inquiry and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Frank Li. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

R. E. Schuirmann, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that 
the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 

74. Q. Admiral, you testified this morning as to numerous confer- 
ences you had with State Department people and as to numerous trips 
that you made to the State Department, and conversations .that took 
place at that time. Was the seeking out of these conferences and the 
W work involved largely yours on behalf of the Navy Department? 

A. Yes. 

75. Q. It was largely a Navy Department initiative, rather than an 
initiative of the Department of State? 

A. Well, the leg work was done by the Navy Department; I mean, 
as far as personal contact with Mr. Hull was concerned. Whether he 
asked me to come over to go over the results of these meeting after 
they were held — am now referring to conversations with Kurusu 
and Nomura — or whether I asked him to come over, I don’t know, but 
there was a general agreement on it. There was no appointment made ; 
it was more or less a custom that grew up. 

7C. Q. But in order to get the information that you got, you went 
to the State Department, usually, to get it? 

A. Yes. At times, we used the telephone, but somebody had to go to 
get the information and we never made any issue as to whether I went 
over there. 

77. Q. Did I understand you to say this morning that in connection 
with the information that was secured from various sources by both 
the Navy and the State Department, that Secretary Hull commented 
at one point that the Navy seemed always to be ahead of us? 

A. Well, yes, I think that remark of Secretary Hull’s was more or 
less to say, “Well, I apologize for making this suggestion” which he, in 
effect did. If it was time to send out some message, I took it, and that 
was just a polite way of apologizing for making a suggestion which he 
thought primarily was of Navy Department concern. 

The mterested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, stated that he had no further questions of this witness. 

79716 — 46 — El. 146, Tol. 1 12 
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Cross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

78. Q. In your capacity as liaison officer with the State Department, 
I understood you to testify this morning. Admiral, that you felt during 
the fall of 1941 you had thorough and complete information as to the 
Far Eastern situation from Naval Intelligence? 

A. Yes. 

79. Q. And by that did you mean that you felt that you had, and 
were told all the intelligence information they had concerning that 
area? 

A. I don’t believe that I followed every detailed report that came 
in on that area because that was too large, but I felt that I was cognizant 
of their estimate of how they felt about the situation. 

80. Q. How did you get that information. Admiral? 

A. Well, there was no form of memoranda that were exchanged, but 
I talked to the directors of Naval Intelligence, or heard them talk, and 
I talked to McCallum at various times, but there was no set routine 
whereby I would deliver certain information every time it came in, or 
the reports. 

81. Q. If their information was in written form, did you see the 
written form in which they had it? 

A. No, I don’t believe I did see written estimates, although I may 
have. My memory is not clear on it. 

82. Q. I am referring more to the original written sources of their 
information, rather than estimates or conclusions that they formed 
from it. 

A. No, I didn’t follow the original sources from which their informa- 
tion was derived, original reports. 

83. Q. Did you have access to those ? 

A. If I desired them ; there was no attempt to bar me from them. I 
made no ^rticular attempt to look at them. 

84. Q. Do you recall learning fron\ the Office of Naval Intelligence 
on or about the 15th of October of Japan’s plans and intentions for the 
conquest of southeastern Asia ? 

A. I don’t remember that report, no. 

[W9'] 85. Q. Well, do you remember any information at oi 

about that time of that character ? 

A. Not distinctly. There was lots of information. I think most 
of the information tended to show that Japan intended to expand tc 
the southward through Indo-China, and perhaps Malaysia. 

86. Q. Sometime during the month of October, 1941, did you learn 
from Naval Intelligence that they had information that Japanese 
Consuls were directing and advising the evacuation of Japanese na- 
tionalists from N. E. 1., Malaya, the Philippines, Hawaii, .^erica 
and Europe? 

A. I don’t remember the date but I do remember we had informa- 
tion that the Japanese Nationals had been encouraged to get out of 
certain areas, and I believe that there were some — I am not exact or 
this point, but I believe that there was some question of whether ar 
exchange or repatriation ship should go into Panama at the time. Of 
course, they would require permission from the United States govern 
ment. 
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87. Q. Do you recall learning from the Office of Naval Intelligence 
early m November that the internal situation in Japan, both poTtical 
and economic, primarily as a result of the Amei-ican embargo and 
freezing orders, bad become so desperate that the Japanese govern- 
ment had determined to distract popular attention, either by a foreign 
war or a definite diplomatic victory ? 

A. I don’t recollect it, no. 

88. Q. You have no n\emory of anything of that character? 

A. No. 

(NOTE : Question No. 89 and the answer thereto, numbered Page 
20^A, has, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of 
the war.) 

90. Were you getting information from any sources other than 
Naval Intelligence and the State Department concerning the Far East- 
ern situation? I am not going to ask you what the sources are. Or 
were there other sources? 

A. Yes, there were other sources. 

91. Q. Were those other sources within the Navy Department? 

A. Yes. 

92. Q. Can you tell us the Navy Department division whence that 

information emanated? - 

A. From the Communications Division. 

[£JO] 93. Q. Would you get that information, Admirah through 

Naval Intelligence, or from some other source directly? Would you 
get it via Naval Intelligence, or otherwise? 

A. I would get it via Naval Intelligence. 

94. Q. So that the immediate contacts, as far as you were concerned, 
were Naval Intelligence? 

A. Yes. 

95. Q. Well, then, is it correct to say that so far as the Navy Depart- 
ment information is concerned, your source was Naval Intelligence? 

A. That is right. 

96. Q. Regardless of whence they may have gotten it? 

A. Yes. 

97. Q. You got it through Naval Intelligence? 

A. Yes. 

The following pages, Nos. 210-A, 211, 212 and 212-A have, by direc- 
tion of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited with 
the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of 
national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[£IS] 108. Q. Coming down to Sunday, December 7th: When 

did you come to your office ? 

A. Between 9 : 00 and 9 : 30, as I remember. 

109. Q. When you reached the office, did you receive the informa- 
tion about which we have been talking with Admiral Stark? 

A. With Admiral Stark, yes. 

1 10. ^ It was available to you ? 

A. I received information that the Japanese were going to present 
a note, and requested an appointment with the Secretary of State 
for 1 : 00 o’clock to deliver a note. 
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111. Q. And that was available to yon immediately upon your ar- 
rival at your office, between 9 : 00 and 9 ; 30 ? 

A. Practically immediately. 

112. Q. Do you know when that information wiis received in the 
Navy Department? 

A. No. 

113. Q. Could you ascertain that fact from records now available 
to you ? 

A. I do not believe so. If I could,* the I'ecords which would be 
available to me to substantiate the fact, I would object to discussing 
it on the grounds of national security. 

114. Q. I am only asking the time of the availability of that in the 
Department. 

A. In the Department? Well, that is correct, I received the mes- 
sage ; it was available to me at 9 : 30. The only records which I know 
of which would substantiate it would be objectionable on the grounds 
of national security, to establish the date or the time when that infor- 
mation was first available in the Department. 

115. Q. Bear in mind, I am not asking to see the records; I am 
merely asking if from your examination of the records now you could 
establish the time when that was available to the Navy Department? 

A. I don’t know, but probably so. 

116. Q. Ana would the disclosure to this court of the time 
of availability in the Navy Department, in your opinion, violate the 
national security? 

A. Yes. 

117. Q. Do you recall any conveisation on Sunday morning, 7 De- 
cember, with those with whom you talked, as to when that informa- 
tion had been available in the Navy Department? 

The court announced that it would object to any further questions 
on that subject, on the grounds that the witness has stated that to 
answer them would be a violation of state secrets ; and that the war 
effort, not as of December 7, 1941 but as of today would be endan- 
gered. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), stated as follows: May I state what I understand to be 
the court’s ruling, and I certainly intend to abide by it : That because 
of the statement of the witness as to the current national security 
I am forbidden from asking any more questions concerning the receipt 
of the message about which he has testified that he had on Sunday 
morning. 

The court announced that that was correct. 

118. Q. We will refer to your conversation with Admiral Stark. 
Please fix as precisely as you can — and I appreciate much allowance 
has got to be made for the passage of two years and a half — when you 
first saw Admiral Stark on Sunday morning? 

A. I believe it was about 10 : 00 o’clock. 

119. Q. Might it have been later? Might it have been an hour 
later? 

A. I think about 10 : 00 o’clock as near as I can remember. 

120. Q. Do you recall who was with Admiral Stark — strike that. 
Whei’e did you confer with Admiral Stark ? 

A. In his office. 
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121. Q. In his personal office? 

A. That is right. 

122. Q. Who was with Admiral Stark when you first wenc into 
liis room ? 

A. As I remember, I and possibly Commander Wellborn were the 
only two there, but I’m not sure that there was anybody other than 
myself there when I first went in. 

123. Q. How long did you stay in Admiral Stark’s office in con- 
ference with him ? 

A. I think I was there probably upward of an hour, or close to an 
hour. There were various people coming in and going out. 

[^iJ] 124. Q. Can you recall who those other people were com- 

ing in and going out? 

A. I believe Captain Turner, Captain Wilkinson, Admiral Inger- 
soll, are the only three I can remember at this time. 

125. Q. While ^ou were in there, was additional, information 
brought in to Admiral Stark concerning this Japanese situation? 

A. None that I remember, no. 

[ 216 '\ 126. Q. You testified this morning that sometime during 

that conversation there was a telephone call to or from General 
Marshall ? 

A. From General Marshall, yes. 

127. Q. That was from General Marshall? 

A. Yes. 

128. Q. How long after you first went into Admiral Stark’s office 
was the telephone call from General Marshall ? 

A. I should judge thirty to forty -five minutes. 

129. Q. It would be between 10 :'30 and 11:00? 

A. That is correct, 10:30. 

130. ^ Did you have any conversation, or did you overhear any 
conversation between Admiral Stark relative to the sending of the 
message by the Navy Department to Admiral Kimmel? 

A. No. 

131. Q. There was no mention of that in your presence? 

A. None that I remember. 

132. ^ You told us this morning that you left the Navy Depart- 
malt ; what time was that ? 

A. 12 : 00 o’clock. 

133. Q. You went home to dinner? ^ 

A. Yes. 

134. Q. Do you know Commander McCallum ? 

A. Yes. 

135. Q. What was his position at that time? 

A. I believe he was in charge of part of a section of Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

136. Q. During the week preceding 7 December, did you attend any 
conferences with Admiral Stark and Commander McCullum? 

A. None that I remember, no. I don’t remember of any conference 
at which McCallum was present with Admiral Stark, that I was also 
present. 

137. Q. Do you recall if Admiral Brainard was present Sunday 
morning at the conference with Admiral Stark? 
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A. I am not positive, but I believe he was, that he did come in so'me 
time that morning. 

138. Q. Did you personally talk to Admiral Stark, or were you 
present when it was discussed with Admiral Stark, any time during 
the week preceding 7 December, the question of sending any addi- 
tional messages to Admiral Kimmel — additional to what had been 
sent? 

A. No. 

[^77] 139. Q. That ivouldn’t come within the field of your 

activity ? 

A. No, it would not. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The court was cleared. 

The court was opened and all parties to the inquiry entered. 

Examined by the court: 

140. Q. Admiral, were negotiations continuing between the Jap- 
anese representatives and the State Department betw'een 27 November 
and 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I think that depends on how you define negotiations. 

141. Q. Well, change that — were discussions continuing ? 

A. Discussions, I believe, were continuing to the extent that there 
were certain points being cleared up ; for instance, what Tojo had said 
in a speech and various other points, but they were awaiting a reply 
to the note that was delivered on November 2G, which reply was deliv- 
ered, I believe, on December 7. 

142. Q. During this time, 27 November to 7 December, did you 
make daily reports and keep Admiral Stark conversant ■with these 
discussions you speak of at the State Department. 

A. To the best of my knowledge I believe I did. 

143. Q. Were you familiar with the note of November 26, which 
this government delivered, as we understand, to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment? 

A. I am perfectly familiar with the note to which you refer, and I 
have done my best to recollect whether or not I was Hirnished a copy 
of that for delivery to the Navy Department prior to its dispatch, but 
I cannot state that I did ; and to the best of my recollection, I did not. 

144. Q. Did you consider at that time that this note of 26 November 
was an ultimatum to Japan? 

A. To all intents and purposes, yes. The terms of the note were 
such that there was no hope in anybody’s mind — at least nobody with 
whom I discussed the question in the Navy Department — that the 
Japanese would or could under the circumstances agree to the terms 
of the note. 

145. ^ Did you inform Admiral Stark as to this note, or did you 
discuss it with him ? 

A. I did noL specifically, no. 

146. Q. On Sunday morning, December 7, while you were [SIS'] 
discussing matter which have been brought out In this testimony, with 
Admiral Stark, did any question arise as to the importance of pnoning 
or any communication direct from the Navy Department to Admiriu 
Kimmel? 
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A. I remember of none. I believe that Admiral Stark, after re- 
ceipt of the telephone call from General Marshall in whicn General 
Marshall said that he would send the dispatch, felt that it would take 
care of Admiral Kimmel on its arrival m Pearl Harbor. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the. witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 2 : 45 p. m., adjourned until 10 : 15 a. m., Monday, 
August 14, 1944. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF.NAVYLCOURT OF INOUIRY 

MONDAY, AUaUST 14, 1944. 

[ 219 ^ .Ninth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington, D. G. 

The court met at 10 : 15 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret) , President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalofus, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the eighth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

The witness, Lieutenant General Walter C. Short, U. S. Army (Ret) , 
informed the court that he had an interest in the subject matter of the 
inquiry, and requested that he be permitted to have counsel present. 

The court announced that the request of Lieutenant General Walter 
C. Short, U. S. Army (Ret), was granted, and informed him of his 
rights as interested party. 

Lieutenant General Walter C. Short, U. S. Army (Ret), examined 
the precept, stated that he did not object to any member of the court, 
and with the permission of the court, introduced Brigadier General 
T. H. Green, U. S. Army, as his counsel. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

L Q. Will you please state your name, rank, and present status. 
General Short? 

A. Major General Walter C. Short, U, S. Army (Ret) . 

2. Q. m at was your station and duty on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was commanding the Hawaiian Department. I was stationed 
at Fort Shaf ter. Territory of Hawaii. 

3. Q. When did you assume that duty? 

A. February 7, or it might be carried on the War Department’s 
records as the 8th. The War Department records will show Febru- 
ary 7 or 8, 1941. 
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4. Q. When were you relieved of this duty? 

A. December 16, 1941. 

5. Q. I show you a document which is marked Exhibit 6 before 
this court for identification, and it is entitled Joint Army and Navy 
Action 1935. Generally, speaking, are you familiar with the pro- 
visions of this document ? 

A. I am generally familiar with it. 

6. Q. I snow you page five of this document, under paragraph nine, 
the general subject matter of determination of methods of coordina- 
tion, and ask you, had unity of command been placed in effect in the 
Hawaiian area prior to 7 December 1941 1 

A. It had not. 

7. Q. So far as you were concerned, had any consideration been 
given to placing unity of command in effect under the provision that 
it might De done by the comanders of local forces? 

A. As long as I had communication with the War Department, I 
would have’not considered it without consulting them. 

8. Q. Under Chapter Two, Article 9, subsection b. (3) , what officer 
did you deal with as Commander of Naval Forces in the Hawaiian 
area? 

A. I dealt with two officers; primarily, on routine matters, with 
Admiral Bloch, the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, and on 
matters of immediate importance with Admiral Kimmel, with Admiral 
Block usually present — ^the three of ‘us in the discussion. 

9. Q. In matters affecting the defenses of Pearl Harbor, what officer 
in the Navy, in the Hawaiian area, did you usually have dealings with ? 

A. The same reply pertains. When it was routine I dealt with 
Admiral Bloch. When it got beyond routine I usually dealt with 
both Admiral Bloch and Admiral Kimmel to- gether. 

10. Q. Was it the practice in the Hawaiian area to hold confer- 
ences on military matters affecting the defenses of Pearl Harbor? 

A. We had no stated time set for holding conferences, but whenever 
Admiral Kimmel or I either got anything of prime importance from 
the Navy or War Department, we practically always had a personal 
conference. 

11. Q. How would you describe the relations between yourself and 
the Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet — as cordial, strained, cooper- 
ative, or what language would you use? 

A. I would say that they were extremely friendly, cordial, and 
cooperative. We were on a very friendly basis personally, as well as 
officially. We played golf together about every other Sunday, and 
the Sundays we didn’t play golf, very frequently Admiral Eammel 
dropped in to see me in the morning; because his family was away 
he came to my quarters more than I went to his. 

12. Q. . I snow you a document marked Exhibit 7 before this court 
of inquiry, which purports to be JCIM:2. If you recognize this docu- 
ment, will you state what it is? 

A. The full name of the document is “Joint Coastal Frontier De- 
fense Plan, Hawaiian Coastal Frontier,” and that is the way we 
usually designated it, rather than leaving out the word “frontier.” 

13. Q. Again adverting to Exhibit 6, Joint Action of the Army 

and Navy, and referring to Article 19-D, thereof . 

A. “B”or“D”? 
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14. Q. D. I ask you if exhibit 7, that you have just identified, is 
the plan made in accordance with that article ? 

A. It is. 

15. Q. By whom was this document, JCD-42, prepared? 

A. By the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 

16. Q. On what date was it promulgated ? 

A. 25th of April, 1941, is the date that it — probably the date of 
the amendment rather than the original document. I think it was 
probably a 1939 document and had been amended. 

17. Q. I ask you to read Article 21 of JCD-42. 

A. Beading : 

This agreement to take effect at once and to remain effective until notice in 
writing by either party of its renouncement, in part or in whole, or until dis- 
approved in part or in whole by either the War or the Navy Department. This 
HCF-41 (JCD-42) supersedes HCF-39 (JCD-13) except [222] that the 
Annexes Nos. I to VII of latter remain effective and constitute Annexes I to 
Vn, inclusive, of this plan. (Signed) WALTER C. SHORT, Lieutenant 
General, U. S. Army, (Commanding Hawaiian Department; C. C. BLOCH, Rear 
Admiral, U. S. Navy, Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

18. Q. According to Article 12 of this same Exhibit, what category 
of defense was in effect? 

A. Mutual cooperation — category “D”. 

19. Q. Now was the whole Exhibit, this JCD-42, in effect on 7 
December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, before that date it had been amended, so that the 
amendment would be included in it. 

20. Q. Adverting to this same Exhibit, would you please read 
Article 14 ? 

A. Beading: 

TASKS, a. JOINT TASK To hold OAHU as a main outlying naval base, 
and to control and protect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

b. ARMY TASK. To hold OAHU against attacks by sea, land, and air forces, 
and against hostile sympathizers ; to support the naval forces. 

c. NAVY TASK. To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect 
shipping therein ; to support the Army forces. 

21. Q. Adverting to Article 17 of JCD-42, which states that the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department shall provide for 
the beach and land, seacoast and anti-aircraft defenses of OAHU, 
with particular attention to the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, will you 
please state in general terms what provisions had been made to carry 
out the Army’s undertaking in this respect prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. The Army had provide proper defenses — harbor defenses, anti- 
aircraft defense, aircraft defenses, communications, and aircraft 
warning service. I say in general terms that would be the answer. 

22. Q. On 7 December 1941, would you state what your opinion 
was as to whether the dispositions that had been made were adequate 
to meet the Army’s undertaking under this section. 

A. I am not sure that I know just what you mean by that — whether 
the di^ositions would be provided for in our plans or whether the 
dispositions we were actually occupjnng at the minute. 

23. Q. I shall rephrase my (]^stion. Will you state what 

your opinion was on about 7 December 1941 as to whether 
the Army had adequately provided the materiel and 
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the personnel to carry out the requirements of Article lY, section a., 
that I read you in my question a moment ago ? 

A. The materiel of the harbor defense, on the average, yes, as 
pertaining to the harbor defenses proper. As pertaining to the anti- 
aircraft, there was a shortage of allotted guns, I think of twelve 3-inch 
anti-aircraft guns. There was a shortage of the 37-millimeter; -we 
had 20 out of 140. In the 60-calibre guns, we had 180 out of, I think, 
345, so there was a shortage of equipment that had been allocated that 
we were trying to get ; and when it came to the personnel, there was 
a decided shortage of personnel in the Coast Artillery, which resulted 
in practically all our organizations having two assignments. They 
had to man harbor defense guns and anti-aircraft, and if you had 
gotten both kinds of attack at the same time, it would have neen im- 
possible to man all the equipment. If you got one attack at a time, 
there was sufficient personnel to man the equipment. That covers, 
I think, the harbor defenses. On the question of the air force, we 
had nothing like enough to carry out our mission properly. We had 
made a study, had it written ; we felt we should have 180 B-17s for 
long-distance reconnaissance and for bombers. We actually had 12, 
and only 6 of them in commission. We I'equired approximately 200 
pursuit planes. We had, I think, something like 105 P-40s, and 80 
of them were in commission, but the otliers could have been put in 
commission fairly soon. On the anti-aircraft warning service, we had 
a program approved and funds allocated for the construction of six 
fixed stations and six mobile stations. Originally, the program had 
called for only three fixed stations and had been increased some time 
along in perhaps September or October, I don’t remember the date, 
from three to six. None of the fixed stations on Oahu were to be placed 
at as great an altitude as 10,000 feet, and on the other islands at the 
highest suitable point we could get, wkich we hoped would give us 
200 miles effective radius. None of those were in action. The parts 
had not all been received ; certain articles, cable and material of that 
kind, were essential before we could construct the station, and it had 
not been received, so no fixed stations were operating. The six mobile 
stations were in condition to operate and were all stationed on the 
Island of Oahu. I believe that about covers the points. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

24. Q. Adverting to your answer with reference, to anti-aircraft 
guns in the Pearl Harbor area. Had you made any estimate of the 
number of anti-aircraft guns, together with their calibre, which yoji 
considered adequate for the defense of this base against an aircraft 
attack? 

A. In addition to what had been allocated there, -we were supposed 
to have twenty-four, 90-millimeter guns, fixed at the time the alloca- 
tion was made, and we had felt that with the exception of Kaneohe 
Bay — the Army had not assumed the responsibility for the defense 
of Kaneohe Bay then — that the equipment, if we got it all, would 
be fairly satisfactory. Shortly after I got there, I strongly recom- 
mended to the War Department that the Hawaiian Department assume 
the r^ponsibility for the defense of Kaneohe Bay because it was like 
shutting your front door and leaving your back door open if you 
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didn’t. We asked for a garrison for Kaneohe Bay which had never 
been aproved up to that time because they said no approval would 
be given until after the limit of the strength of the Hawaiian garrison 
was lifted, which was placed then at 59,000, and we had asked them 
to raise it to 71,500 so that we could provide some additional personnel 
for Coast Artillery, Engineers, Air Corps, and a garrison for Kaneohe 
Bay. 

25. Q. Do you consider. General, that if you had gotten all the 90- 
millimeter OTns that were allocated to you, that you would or would 
not have still been short of anti-aircraft fire to defend Oahu ? 

A. We could have done pretty well, diregarding Kaneohe Bay, and 
the allocation, when it was made, did not include Kaneohe Bay. 

26. Q. Do you consider that 90-millimeter guns are effective against 
high-altitude bombers? 

A. Probably not-as effective as your 5-inch, but they were the most 
effective thing the Army had. 

27. Q. Now, adverting to your aircraft warning service. You have 
told us what some of the technical equipment was that you had. What 
was the status of training of personnel in your aircraft warning 
service? 

A. They were not expert by any means. We started our training, 
I think, about the last of October or the first of November, when we 
really got enough of our equipment to begin training our men. As 
the first step in our training, we had earlier sent 15 men to sea with 
the Navy to learn something of the operation of the naval radar 
before we got any of our equipment. Our operators had [^£ 6 ] 
gotten to the point where they were fairly satisfactory. As I say, 
the whole thing was new. The Army had just recently gone into it 
and they were hy no means expert but had been working hard at it 
for at least a month, a little more than a month, and could be counted 
on to do fairly satisfactory work. 

28. ^ What communication facilities did you have between this 
aircraft warning service and the Commandant, 14th Naval District? 

A. We had several types of communication with the Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District. We had commercial telephones and we 
had a very fine cable system. Army cable system, that, looped the 
island and went into, I think, your switchboard of the 14th Naval 
District. I don’t think it went to a direct line to the Commandant. 
We also had messenger service by plane from the headquarters of the 
Department, these small messenger planes to Hickam Field, which 
was right alongside of Pearl Hanior, that we could use in case other 
simals went out. We had in operation, in addition to radar, about 
a hundred lookout stations throughout the island, and the Navy had 
some signal stations that they based on the island at various places 
and quartered with the Army troops, and they had communications 
with their own naval crew. 

29. Q. You have mentioned something to the effect that there were 
about 100 lookouts. What were those lookouts? 

A. Those were regular Coast Artillery stations with communica- 
tions and everything of that kind. They served as a combination for 
spottii^ ships, or they would have spotted planes if they were visible. 

30. Q. As a general statement, where were these lookouts stationed? 
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A. They were pretty much on the high ground around the whole 
island. 

31. Q. Of Oahu? 

A. Of Oahu. 

32. Q. What sort of communication did they have? 

A. They were tied in with the cable that circled the island so they 
had instant communication, practically. 

33. Q. Were these lookouts continuously on watch day and night? 

A. TTiey were not. They would have been if we had considered the 

situation such as to go on tnat type of alert. 

34. Q. The point I would like to have you answer is 
whether these lookouts were or were not stationed on the morning of 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. They were not because they were not alerted for aircraft attack 
or for attack by a landing force, or an all-out attack. 

35. Q. But you did have provision for that in your plans? 

A. Our plans were very complete for that and we nad lots of train- 
ing in it, and if we had been on Alert No. 2 instead of Alert No. 1 

36. Q. Do you consider that your personnel were adequately trained 
to fulfill those duties? 

A. They were. 

37. Q. Was your aircraft warning service in direct communication 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? You have said 
that it was in communication with the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District. 

A. I think we were connected with the switchboard at Pearl Har- 
bor, and it would be the naval communication through the switch- 
board to the Commander of the Fleet. 

38. Q. Did the Navy have a liaison officer, or any other personnel, 
assigned to the aircraft warning service ? 

A. I will have to answer that a little fully. On August 5, 1941. 1 
wrote a letter to Admiral Kimmel pointing out the desirability oi a 
naval liaison officer, and I think it was the ^th day of November that 
Lieutenant Burr — ^who was the naval liaison officer in G-3 — ^was re- 
quested to set up liaison oflices with the Navy because we were then 
working enough of these services tliat it was desirable to have it. I 
don’t know whether they had actually reported on December 7th, or 
not. I thought they had. I thought they were actually working daily 
from November 24th to December Tlh. I don’t believe that I per- 
sonally visited the anti-aircraft warning information room between 
the hours of 4 : 00 and 7:00. I visited it two or three times during 
that period but not between the prescribed hours and I can’t say 
whether there was a naval officer there on duty, or not, when I visited 
it, or whether there was a naval officer on duty daily between Novoti- 
ber 24th and December 7th. 

39. Q. In your testimony as regards the aircraft warning service, 
I don’t recall that you mentioned anything concerning sound detec- 
tors. Did you have any such materiel ? 

A. We had sound detectors. We felt that as soon as our radar was 
operating 100 per cent that the sound detectors would have little value 
and I don’t think we were manning them when we look at the shortage 
of the [^S7] personnel because they were so much less valuable 
than the radar, as long as the radar was working. 
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40. Q. Then am I to understand that your position is this : That you 

had some sound detectors 

A. We had some sound detectors and we were using some of them 
because we (hdn’t have the radars where we were sure of them at that 
time. We didn’t have our fixed stations'on December 7th. For that 
reason, the sound detectors were still valuable on account of the height 
of the mountains. We might have gotten them when they were close 
to the mountains, where we wouldn’t have gotten them with the mobile 
stations. 

41. Q. Do I understand you to say that these sound detectors were 
not in use on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. They definitely were not because the command was not alerted 
that way. 

42. _Q. Was there any organization in the Island of Oahu for civil- 
ian aircraft squadrons or lookouts? 

A. There was not. May I add there, that the limited terrain of the 
island was such that plotting by an individual was of very little value 
b^use the distance was so short, before the report could be made the 
aircraft would be upon us and considering that, we had not organized 
civilian lookouts. 

43. Q. Had you ever considered the practicability or the desirability 
of having an aircraft patrol organized? 

A. I didn’t think that the aircraft patrol would be of any value 
for anything but submarines, considermg the distance that we were 
supposed to go out. As far as air went, it would have been of no value. 

44. Q. Would you give the court an opinion of the efficacy of the 
aircraft warning service as you had it set up: not as it was operated 
but as it was set up on the morning of 7 December 1941, to perform the 
functions for which an aircraft warning service would be provided? 

A. Tliose mobile sets were supposed to be effective about 75 to 100 
miles. Actually, under favorable conditions one morning, one set 
picked up enemy planes at 132 miles. There was one great handicap : 
They were not at sufficient height when the enemy planes came in and 
apparently turned to the east of the Koolau mountain range, and they 
lo^ them because of the intervening body of mountains. Now with 
the higher one, if we had had the one fixed station on Kaala in opera- 
tion it might not have lost them. 

45. Q- ^ I understand it, the Commanding General of the Hawai- 
ian Department was responsible for (he defense of Pearl Harbor? Is 
that correct? 

A. Supported by the naval forces. 

46. Q. Supported by tlie Naval forces. YHiat support, in 
general, would be included in that statement? 

A. If the enemy tried to make a landing, we had even hoped that 
the Navy might stop that by themselves before he got near there. As 
to anti-aircraft, we had certain Marine organizations that functioned 
in our net. There were certain naval guns ashore that functioned with 
our anti-aircraft. Also any planes of the Marines or anti-aircraft 
planes that had been sent ashore because their carrier Was in port or 
an3rthing — all of those things would have been able to give us support. 
And then one of the most important things, of course, was the long- 
range reconnaissance. 
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47. Q. If units of the Pacific Fleet were present in Pearl Harbor, 
would they also be considered ? 

A. They would be a very valuable addition to the anti-aircraft fire, 
but we had not carried our coordination to the point where their fire, 
that is, the anti-airci-aft fire from ships, was controlled by our anti- 
aircraft, before I gained command. We had not carried the coordina- 
tion to that extent. 

48. Q. You have mentioned certain anti-aircraft artillery that was 
available for the protection of Pearl Harbor. Do you consider that 
Army pursuit ships should be classed in one of the defenses of Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. Very decidedly. 

49. Q. Do you recall what the condition of readiness for combat of 
your pursuit ships was at 7 : 55 on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. We were in the state of routine training at that time, except 
for the alert against sabotage and the anti-aircraft warning signal. 

50. Q. It might be well at this point. General, since we are to speak 
of conditions of readiness, or" alert, I believe, as the Army calls it, to 
set out for the record what the conditions of alert were according to 
your plans? 

A. We had three types of alert. Alert No. 1 was an alert against 
sabotage and against internal disorders and uprisings with no tbreat 
from without. Alert No. 2 was an alert that included No. 1, all the 
threats of No. 1, and in addition, a threat of an aircraft attack and 
surface or submarine attack. Alert No. was all-comprehensive. It 
included every element of No. 1 and No. 2, and in addition, the danger 
of hostile landings. I think, in general terms, that that makes it plain. 

61. Q. What was the condition of alert at 0755 on the morning of 7 
December 1941 as regards the Hawaiian Department? Was it all the 
same? 

A. We were on Alert. No. 1 ; and in addition to Alert No. 1, our air- 
craft warning service was directed to operate between the hours of 
4:00 and 7:00. 

52. Q. Being in condition of Alert No. 1, what would that 
mean as regards the condition of readiness of your aircraft to commence 
combat? 

A. It was routine training. They were not alerted for combat. They 
were alerted, I may add, definitely, for the protection of the ma- 
teriel. 

53. Q. Could you give the couid an estimate of the time required 
to get into action from this condition of Alert No. 1 ? 

A. It actually took, that morning, 55 minutes. They were in action 
at 8 : 60. The attack struck at 7 : 55, so it is not theoretical there. 
That is what it actually took. 

Questioned by the court : 

54. Q. 55 minutes? 

A. 55 minutes. 

55. Q. And the attack itself took place at 7 : 55 ? 

A. At 7:65; and at 8 : 50 they took oflt. 

Questioned by the judge advocate : 

56. Q. Adverting to Article 17 f. of Exhibit No. 7, which is JCD- 
42, it states : “The Commanding General, HAWAIIAN DEPART- 
MENT, shall provide for ‘f. Establishment of an inshore aerial patrol 
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of the waters of the OAHU D. C. A., in cooperation with the Naval 
Inshore Patrol, and an aerial observation system on outlying islands, 
and an Aircraft Warning Service for the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.’ ” 
We have covered the matter of the aircraft warning service. What 
was the arrangement for the cooperation of the Naval Inshore Patrol ? 

A. We had one reconnaissance squadron of 6 planes stationed at Bel- 
lows Field, and all of this training was along reconnaissance lines and 
was carried out in such a way as to constitute a patrol during the train- 
ing period. A great deal of our pursuit training also was t^ing place 
at such a place that they did perform a certain amount of reconnais- 
sance. 

57. Q. Well, under your system of Alert No. 1, did you or did you 
not have this in operation ? 

A. We definitely did not. 

58. Q. Did you have these aircraft armed at the time, and supplied 
with ammunition ? 

A. There was one squadron receiving machine gun training at 
Haleiwa that did have ammunition right adjacent to their planes. 
They were able to put it in in very short order. 

[SSO] 59. ^ Adverting to Paragraph (g) of this same exhibit: 
“^e Commanding General of tl^ Hawaiian Department will pro- 
vide for the support of naval aircraft forces and major offensive 
operations at sea conducted in conjunction with Army bombers.” 
You have previously testified as to the number and types of planes 
that you had available, and the number that were in operating 
status on the morning of 7 December 1941. Am I to assume that 
these planes that you had at this time were available for cooperation 
with the Navy had they been requested? 

A. Yes, sir, the cooperation was automatic. If it was requested 
they were sent immediately, and if an emergency like an attack took 
place, they didn’t wait for a request ; they reported for instructions. 

60. Q. In other words, am I to understand that you had plans that 
provided for just such a contingency? 

A. We did. I may add there, that when we sent them to the Navy 
they went under the direct orders of the Navy, they were assigned . 
missions by the Navy, and operated just as much under the Navy as 
if they had been Na\^ planes. 

Questioned by the court : 

61. Q. These are the long-range bombers; is that right? 

A. Y^, sir. We had the same provision that if it became neces- 
sary to furnish pursuit planes at ranges where they could operate, 
to assist in any naval attack over the sea of any Navy vessels, they 
went under the Navy command in the same way. 

Questioned by the judge advocate: 

62. Q. Can you recall. General, the maximum radius of operation 
of theplanes that you had available for support with the Navy ? 

A. Tne B-I7s, I think, fully equipped, were good for 24- or 2500 
miles; I think that’s about right, round-trip. 

63. Q. itound trip? 

A. Round trip. 

64. Q. Then that would be a radius of about what? 

A. About 1,200 miles. 1 think that is correct, if they carried 
bomb loads. 

79716 — 46 — El. 146, Tol. 1 13 
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65. Q. And just as a matter of having this in the record at this 
point, would you please repeat the number of such planes you had 
available, and then state how many were in operating condition on 
the morning of 7 December 1941? 

A. We had 12 B-l7s; 6 of them were in commission. The other 
6 had been stripped of parts in order to keep our ferrying of planes 
to the Philippines going. Now, we \£S1'\ had some other 
planes that were all right for short distances. We had 10 A-20s. 
They were modern planes, and 9 of those were in commission. We 
had, I think, approximately 50j B-18s, an obsolete plane. Twenty- 
four of those were in commission hut they would have been death 
traps if they had been sent against a modern plane. 

66. Q. Adverting to Article 17 (h) of JCp-24, which provided 
that the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department shall 
provide personnel and Army communication facilities to harbor 
control post provided for in Article 18 (c). Was such a harbor con- 
trol post established to your knowledge? 

A. It was. We had habitually, daily, one lieutenant colonel and 
one sergeant. When we carried on exercises we had a detail of 8 
officers so they could operate 24 hours a day. We had cable lines in 
there. We were required to furnish, when we carried on exercises 
or in case of an emergency or attack, certain > telephone operators, 
certain teletype machines, and a clerical force for the use of these 
officers who were with the control post. The control post was oper- 
ated under naval command. 

67. Q. Do you know what its condition of readiness or alert was 
at 0765 on the morning of December 7, 1941? 

A. I do not. It is my understanding that the Navy operated the 
post 24 hours a day. We had an officer there for the purpose of 
keeping the constant training going only eight hours a day. 
Whether he was there at that minute, I don’t recall personally. 

68. Q. Adverting to Article 17 (i) of this same document, JCD-42, 
“The Commanding General shall provide for a system of land com- 
munications in conjunction with the Navy for the prompt trans- 
mittal and interchange of hostile intelligence.” Will you please state 
what this system of land communications witti the Navy was in 
Oahu on 7 December, 1941. Is it something which you have already 
described, or is it different? 

A. No, it is slightly different. They, of course, had the ordinary 
telephone communication for communication by commercial wire, or 
by the Army cable, but in addition to that, we had a teletype cir- 
cuit, a complete circuit that connected ONI, G-2, and FBI so that 
there was instant communication between the two. It worked both 
ways. 

69. Q. What facilities did the Navy provide in this system? 

A. I frankly don’t know whether the Army provided that teletype 
circuit, or the Navy. I think the Army providjed them but I 
couldn’t be sure, but they were there. 

70. Q. Was there a unity of command in carrying out the func- 
tions of this system? 

A. There was not. 

[£5^] 71. Q. Adverting to Article 17 (j) of JCD-42 j which sets 

out that the Commanding General shall provide for an intelligence 
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service which shall gather, evaluate, and distribute Army and Navy 
information of activity of enemy aliens in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Was such a service functioning during the period October 16, 1941 
to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. It was. We had, in addition to the ordinary G-3 personnel, we 
had jiersonnel of the Civilian Intelligence Corps. They operated 
sometimes as undercover men. They had an office immediately ad- 
, jacent to the FBI, and I believe that Naval Intelligence had an office 
at the same place, the Norfolk Building downtown ; not on the post. 
They were used constantly on activities of that kind. As to counter- 
espionage, however, the Army was responsible only in its own organ- 
izations. The Navy was supposed to be only a naval establishment, 
and the FBI would cover the civilians, the civilian aliens, and citizens 
who were suspects. However, I believe that the FBI had never fully 
taken over those duties from the Naval Intelligence: that the Naval 
intelligence had been requested to continue their work until FBI was 
able to take it over fully, and I don’t recall that that had ever hap- 
pened. I think that the ONI still had the main responsibility on 
counter-espionage. 

72. Q. You have mentioned a Naval Intelligence service. Was 
there any liaison or connection between the Army Intelligence service 
and the Naval Intelligence service? 

A. TTiere was constant touch; undoubtedly many communications 
each day. 

73. Q. Now, the information that the Army Intelligence system 
collected : Was that available to the Navy constantly ? 

A. That was available not only to the Navy but the FBI. Any- 
thing that anyone of the three services got was available to the other 
.two, and they worked very close together. 

74. Q. What was the frequency of reports made by this intelligence 
service of the Army ! 

A. We didn’t make any routine, daily report that came in at a cer- 
tain time. It was a question of getting in touch on a particular case 
at any time, and I think it would be safe to say that they made several 
reports a day on the average. 

75. Q. Adverting to tlie period 16 October 1941 and 7 December of 
the sfime year : Can you recall any items of importance that were re- 
port^ by this intelligence service? 

A. There were two things in particular. There may have been a 
good many more but two that made enough impression that I re- 
member. One was a conversation between a man named Mori in 
Honolulu and some party in Japan that I think took place on the 6th 
and was reported to me about 7 : 00 o’clock on the 6th. 

76. Q. Of what month, sir? 

A. Of December. The other was a report of burning of papers in 
the Japanese Consulate. I think that took [233] place either 
on the 6th or the 5th. The report was made on the 6th. 

77. Q. Do you know whether or not the Navy received this in- 
formation ? 

A. When I received this information about the message from Mori, 
it was given to me by our contact officer. Colonel Bicknell, given to 
G-2 and me at the same time, and I asked specifically whether the 
Navy had information that had come from FBI, and ! was informed 
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that it was turned over to Naval Intelligence at the same time it was 
turned over to our G-2, to our contact officer. 

78. Q. What was that conversation? 

A. I couldn’t describe it exactly. There were several pages of con- 
versation that went on back and forth for sometime. They talked 
about the weather. They talked about whether there was much ac- 
tivity around Honolulu in the way of ships. The man said, “Well, 
there wasn’t as many as there was a year ago.” They talked about the 
air activity, asked what the feeling of the Americans were toward the 
Japanese- American population, and they were told that as far as the 
old-timers went, there was apparently no prejudice; that the new- 
comers, when they first got out there, they were likely to be decidedly 
prejudiced but in a short time they accepted the situation the same as 
the old-timers. It was a good deal in detail. That, in a general waj', 
covers the scope of the thing. 

79. Q. Do you have any present knowledge of where copies of this 
might be obtained ? 

A. I believe there is a copy of that in the Roberts Report. I think 
there is a copy in the Roberts Report. 

80. Q. Adverting to Article 18 (a) of JCD-42, which states, “The 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District shall provide for an inshore 
patrol.” W^at is your recollection as to what the Navy was doing 
in this respect between 16 October and 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I don’t know in detail. I am sure that they had one because it 
happened that there were some submarine scares, and I think they 
trailed what they thought was submarines and sometimes they were 
not sure whether it was a submarine or a whale. I believe Admiral 
Kimmel will bear me out in that. They did have both there during 
the keying of the lookout. 

81. Q. Adverting to Article 18 (b) of JCD-42, “The Commandant 
14th Naval District shall provide for offshore patrol.” During the 
jieriod 6 October to 7 December, 1941, do you have any knowledge of 
what the Navy was doing as regards providing and conducting an off- 
shore patrol ? 

A. I don’t know the exact details of any coast offshore patrol like 
150 or 200 miles, which they provided for, but I did have pretty con- 
stant information of the task forces that were sent out all the time 
and did the patroling, which I considered was very much moi'e im- 
portant than closer in. 

[ 23 ^^ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

82. Q. In Article 18 (e) of JCD-42 the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District was to provide for harbor patrol posts for Pearl Har- 
bor and Honolulu Harbor. Do you have any knowledge of whether 
this was done? 

A. Yes, sir, that was provided, and we had personnel operating 
then. 

83. Q. Adverting to paragraph 18 (h) of JCD-42, do vou have 
any knowledge of what the Commandant of the 14th Naval District 
was doing with respect to sweeping channels immediately prior to 
December 7, 1941 ? 
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A. I know that there was a certain amount of channel sweeping, 
because I happen to remember that the standing order was such that 
whenever any important elements of the Fleet went in and out of 
the harbor, they were preceded by mine sweepers. That is just recol- 
lection from talking over their plans with them, and I couldn’t give 
any details. 

84. Q. General, I invite your attention to Article 18 (i) of JCD-42, 
which provides that the Navy shall furnish distance reconnaissance. 
Do you know whether or not before December 7, 1941, there was any 
plan for effecting this reconnaissance? 

A. There was, and exercises had been carried out. It had been 
functioning. 

85. Q. Was the Army a cooperating body in this plan? 

A. It was. 

86. Q. What is your recollection as to what officer was primarily 
responsible under the plan for distance reconnaissance? 

A. In the actual carrying out of the details. Admiral Bellinger 
and General Martin worked together. ^ 

87. Q. General, I show you Exhibit 23, which is in evidence for 
identification before this court of inquiry, and advert to Annex 7. 
I ask you if you recognize what that is? 

A. I do. That is a plan for the joint air operations of the 14th 
Naval District and of the Hawaiian Department. 

88. Q. Is this the plan which was in effect on the morning of De- 
cember 7, 1941 ? 

A. It went into effect on March 21, 1941, and continued in effect 
as long as I was coiimiander of the department. 

89. Q. You mentioned some time ago drills which were held in the 
matter of distance reconnaissance with the Navy. Can you give the 
court some idea of the frequency of those drills and the extent thereof, 
say, between October 16, 1941, and December 7 of the same year? 

A. We had air exercises not less than once a week. Now, whether 
during that period we had the long-range bombers \ 235 '\ work- 

ing with them I’m not sure, because there was a time when we had 
to suspend the exercises as far as B-17’s were concerned in order 
to get ferry teams ready to take the ships to the Philippines. I don’t 
blow the date that happened, but we were having constant air exer- 
cises with the Navy. 

90. Q. In your opinion, the drills which were held were sufficient 
in time and character to indoctrinate personnel properly! 

A. They were. 

91. Q. I believe you have testified — and I ask you to correct me 
if I am wrong — ^that on the morning of December 7, 1941, the condi- 
tion of alert for the whole command, which included aircraft, was 
alert No. 1 ? 

A. That is correct. 

92. Q. Do you know what the corresponding condition of readi- 
ness or alert was in the naval establishment at the same time? 

A. I think that they were definitely alerted for antisabotage, and 
I know, from taUdng with Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch, 
that they had increased their reconnaissance where the task forces 
were operating. I don’t know definitely just what reconnaissance was 
sent out independent of the task forces. 
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93. Q. Can you tell us, General, whether or not Army and Navy 
aircraft under this plan were, on the morning of December 7, 1941, 
operating under the provision of mutual coordination or the other 
provision, imity of command? 

A. Mutual cooperation. 

94. Q. Then, did the condition of alert in the Army necessarily 
have any corresponding relationship to a condition of readiness or 
alert with naval craft f In other words, were they independent in 
this respect? 

A. They were independentj but we used exactly the same letters 
and numbers to describe their condition of readmess in regard to 
materiel and personnel, so they were speaking the same language. 

95. Q. In other words, when speaking of the condition of readiness 
or alert, so far as aircraft were concerned, if the condition were pre- 
scribed as condition 1 or alert No. 1, it meant the same thing, so far 
as naval aircraft were concerned, as it did for the Army? 

A. The letters meant the same percentage of craft to be ready, 
and the numbers meant the same number of minutes required to 
get them in the air. You will find that in the plans signed bv Dellinger 
and Martin. 

96. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 23, which I showed you a 
moment ago and which is this joint agi’cemcnt for the employment of 
Army and Navy aircraft, I ask you to read the next to the last sentence 
of Article 1. 

A. (Reading :) “These agreements are to take effect at once and will 
remain effective until notice in writing by either party of the re- 
nouncement in whole or in part.” 

97. Q. Adverting to this same exhibit, I will ask you to read Section 
2, paragraph 2 for the record. 

A. (Reading:) 


When the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department and the Naval 
Base Defense OfBeer (Commandant of the 14th Naval District) agree that the 
threat of a hostile raid or attack is snffl -ioiitly imminent to warrant such action, 
each commander will take such preliminary steps as are necessary to make 
available without delay to the other such proportion of the air forces at its 
disposal as the circumstances warrant in order that Joint oiierations naay be 
conducted In accordance with the following plan. 


98. Q. Article 18, sub-paragraph “I”, which is JCD-42, states that 
the Commandant, 14th Naval District shall provide for distance recon- 
naissance. Was there a plan in effect or do you know of any plan 
that -the Commandant of the 14th Naval District had provided for 
distance reconnaissance ? 

A. I don’t know the details of his plan. I know that it was his 
responsibility, and he had full authority to call on me for planes 
when he did not consider that he had a sufficient number ready. I 
think, in any case, his reconnaissance would change so constantly that 
if I had known one day what he was doing, I would not necessarily 
have known the next. 

99. Q. For the purposes of the record. General, I am going to ask 
you to read from Exhibit 23, Section II (c) and (d) . 

A. (Reading:) 


(c) When naval forces are InsufBcient for long distance patrol and search 
1 ®“*^ Army aircraft are made available, these aircraft will be under 
the tactical control of the naval commander directing the search operations. 
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(d) In the special Instances In which Army pursuit protection Is requested 
for the protection of friendly surface ships, the force assigned for this mission 
will pass to the tactical control of the Navy until completion of the mission. 

100. Q. General, I show ypu Exhibit 9, which is a copy of a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War, dated Janu- 
ary 24, 1941. I am ^ing to ask you to take your time and to look 
over this letter. Then, I shall ask you a few questions about it. 

[1857’] The court then, at 11 : 45 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 50 
a. m., at which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their coimsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, whose coimsel were present. Frederick T. Lachat, yeo- 
man first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise coimectea with the inquiry were present. 

Major General Walter C. Short, U. S. Army (Ret), the witness 
under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a 
witness, and was warned that the oath previously taken was still 
binding. 

Examin ation by the judge advocate (Continued :) 

101. Q. Since you have inspected tnis exhibit, I ask you to state 
whether the views expressed on tlie Question of the military defenses 
of Pearl Harbor had ever, in general, been made to you ? 

A. They had. A copy of this letter was furnished to me along in 
Februa^, 19^. 

102. ^ Will you tell the court whether or not you concurred in 
the views expressed therein as to the defenses of Pearl Harbor? 

A. There are some elements of the letter in which I did not concur. 
He envisaged the danger, in order of importance, as it were, as a 
constant, continuing thing. He based air bombing attack first, air 
torpedo second, sabota^ third, submarines fourth, mines fifth, and 
bombardment by gun fire. I think that would be an ever-changing 
thing. What was the most important would appear to be what was 
the most probable, in view of the information you had of the enemy 
and the information you had from the Navy and War departments, 
but you could not always say that you would have air bombing as the 
most important. If your situation was such that it looked Tike air 
attack was completely ruled out, sabotage moved up to first priority. 

103. Q. Adverting to the proposals of the Navy Department m 
this exhibit which I have just ^own you, wherein the Navy Depart- 
ment sugg^ted certain corrective action, what were your views on 
the NavyDepartment’s suggestions! 

A. I agreed with all the suggestions except as regards smoke and 
balloon barrages. We convened joint committees on the use of smoke 
and balloon barrages, and I believe there was a unanimous recom- 
mendation that under the conditions prevailing there, they were not 
practical, that the wind conditions were such to eliminate the use of 
smoke, that the restricted area was such to make balloon barrages 
more dangerous to us in the end. The air people in both services 
were opposed to those two things. 

[SS8] 104. Q. I show you Exhibit 24, which is in evidence be- 

fore this court and which is the reply of the Secretary of War to 
the Secreta^ of the Navy on his letter, which you have just in- 
spected. Did you, prior to December 7, 1941, have the general infor- 
mation that the Secretary of War sets out in his reply here? 
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A. I did. 

105. Q. Between November 27, 1941, and December 7 of the same 
year did you have anything in your department corresponding to an 
mterc^tor command? 

A. We had an actual operating interceptor command, which w-as 
put in operation by verbal instructions and was not put in as a defi- 
nite organization with written orders until December 17. I wish to 
explain that rather fully. It was entirely a service in the Army. 
We had prescribed conditions when standing operating procedures, 
and we had sent four officers to school in the States, includiim Gen- 
eral Davidson, the Commander of the Pursuit Wing, and Colonel 
Powell, who was the Signal Officer of the Department. We wanted 
to get the latest thought from the War Department before we put 
out a definite organization on paper. This had been operating from 
4 a. m. to 7 a. m. daily from November 27 to December 7, almough 
the actual written order organizing it was not put out until Decem- 
ber 17. We were trying to avoid a lot of changes. We wanted to 
give them a few days to try out what they were doing and get their 
ideas in a positive statement before we put it in printed form. 

106. Q. Do you have any recollection. General, whether there was 
any liaison between this pursuit organization and the Navy? 

A. I think I stated previously that I had requested, in a letter of 
August 5, liaison officers from the Navy to operate the war-craft 
warning service, and on November 24, 1941, Lieutenant Burr, who 
was the liaison officer from the Navy with our G^3 section, had been 
requested to ask liaison officers. I was under the impression they 
were present from November 27 to December 7 from four to seven. 
That IS an impression. I did not verify that at any time. 

107. Q. How do you spell Lieutenant Burr’s name? 

A. B-u-r-r. 

108. Q. Do you know his initials? 

A. I do not. 

109. Q. Are you sure he is a naval officer? 

A. I’m sure he is a naval officer. Admiral Bloch can probably 
give you his initials. 

[£ 39 '] 110. Q. We have gone into the question previously of 

antiaircraft fire in connection with the defenses of Pearl Harbor, in 
which there was some reference made as to naval units acting or 
cooperating with the Army in that regard. Can you teU us whether 
or not there was anj"^ system of ainti-aircraft fire coordination for 
these different units. 

A. The marines anti-aircraft organization, and I believe — I may 
be wrong — there were four naval guns in the vicinity of Pearl Har- 
bor that reported to the Army anti-aircraft commander and took 
positions from hm. 

111. Q. Assuming that units of the Pacific Fleet were present in 
Pearl Harbor, is it my understanding that they were to be used as 
anti-aircraft guns, supplementing the fixed defenses ? 

A. They were but not to be under the command of our anti-air- 
craft commander. 

112. Q. I understand that coordination of gun fire between naval 
units and other units had not been effected.^ 

A. That is, naval units on board ship. That is correct. They 
selected their own targets. 
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113. Q. You have previously stated, General, that the condition of 
alert No. 1 was in effect on the morning of December Y, 1941. Would 
you please state to the court more fully your reasons for ordering 
this condition of alert? 

A. Alert No. 1, leaving out the question of whether it covered the 
proposition from the point of view of enemy activity, permitted the 
units to go ahead with their routine training. We had, especially 
in the air corps, a very serious training proposition. We had been 
assigned the mission of ferrying B-l7’s to the Philippines. We had 
to furnish all the crews. We had only six B-I7’s available for train- 
ing crews. If we went into alert No. 2 or 3, all training of air would 
stop, and we would not have had the crews ready to carry out the 
ferrying operations, which the War Department considered very im- 
portant. I had been in conference with Admiral Kimmel and Admiral 
Bloch from the morning of November 27 for possibly three hours. 

I had been given the information of the movements of the Japanese 
Fleet, and, as I remember, the main movements of the Fleet, outside 
of the home waters, was to the south or to the Philippines and possibly 
the Malay Peninsula. Adm'iral Kimmel during this conference — the 
conference was primarily for the question of the reenforcement of 
Wake and Midway by Army air squadrons. Naturally, if we reen- 
forced those, we temporarily reduced our own defenses at Honolulu. 
We lost that much air, and we did not have much to spare. We talked 
over the thing from many angles as to the effect of reducing our 
planes and the danger and so forth, and Admiral Kimmel asked Cap- 
tain McMorris, who was his operations officer [ 240 ] or war 
plans, what he considered was the probability of enemy aircraft, and 
he said “none” and there was no disagreement. Nobody in the naval', 
staff or no naval officer present raised the point. Apparently they 
were following the view, with the information we had and the task 
forces that, they had out, that the Navy did not definitely believe in 
the probability of an air attack. Also, as I remember the discussion, 
we knew that battleships were going to be brought into Pearl Harbor, 
and from discussions with Admiral Kimmel, I knew he felt if there 
was an air attack, he would get everything in the way of naval ships 
out of Pearl Harbor. In addition to that, the language of the message 
that I had received indicated to me that they were more concerned 
about not alarming the civilian population and not disclosing intent 
and any number of things, which lead me to believe we were not going 
to be attacked at Honolulu. Hostilities may have been considered 
imminent, but there was nothing in the message to indicate that would 
be the form that hostilities would take. As a matter of fact, I have 
read General Martin’s testimony before the Roberts’ Committee. He 
stated that the attack at Honolulu was a surprise to him, and he con- 
sidered the main threat was at the Philippines. He looked for dis- 
order and sabotage at Honolulu. Apparently,* I got the same idea, 
from the messages and the actions of the War Department, that he 
had in mind. There were two other things that would confirm this 
belief of the War D^artment very fully. On the 6th of December 
a B-24 came in to Honolulu, being sent over the Mandate Islands 
to Manila. It had the mission of photographing Truk and Jaluit. 
It had one 30-caliber machine gun and two 50-caRber machine guns. 
That was all the armament it had. We had machine guns which we 
could have taken and put on it, but we didn’t have any adapted to it. 
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That ship had the strictest kind of orders : It must be ready to fight 
when it left Honolulu. You could draw the inference that they 
thought it was perfectly safe up until it reached Honolulu, and the 
hazard of carrying the additioniu weight of the guns was greater than 
meeting the Japanese attack. Genera Martin prepared a wire to the 
Chief of the Air Corps, which went over his signature and mine, tell- 
ing them we were holaing up that plane until another came 
along with additional equipment and that we would not let this plane 
go over the Mandate Islands until it was properly equipped and ready 
to fight. On the night of the 6th and 7th of Decemlwr there were 
twelve B-17’s sent from Hamilton Field, California. Six of them left 
at 9 : 30 Pacific Coast Time, which would be 12 : 30 a. m. on the 7th in 
Washington. The other flight of six left at 10 : 30 p. m., which would 
have been 1 : 30 a. m. in Washington. Those planes came into Pearl 
Harbor. They had no ammunition. The guns were all cosmolined. 
They had not [2-47] been boresighted. They had skeleton crews 
consisting of pilot, co-pilot, navigator, engineer, and radioman ; so if 
they had guns in firing condition and ammunition, they could not have 
been manned. As late as 1 : 30 a. m. in the War Department on De- 
cember 7 they did not believe there was any danger of air attack at 
Honolulu, or they never would have been so rash as to send planes 
out in those conditions. Those planes actually came into Honolulu 
just five minutes behind the first wave of Japanese, and the direction 
of approach was just three degrees different. The Japanese came in 
three degrees east and our planes from straight north. The first 
one hit Hickam Field, and the first pilot was killed. Twelve of those 
planes were destroyed without being able to fire a shot. They were not 
equipped. You. can only draw one conclusion. Whoever sent them 
out felt that the hazard of carrying the ammunition was greater than 
the hazard of a Japanese attach. In other words, he considered that 
there was no probability of an air attack at Pearl Harbor on the 
morning of December 7 or the planes would not have been started 
from Hamilton Field in that condition, as late as they were. 

114. ^ Can you recall when you put alert No. 1 into effect in the 
Hawaiian Department? 

A. Within thirty minutes after I got the message on November 27. 

115. Q. 1941? 

A. 1941. 

116. Q. General, I show you Exhibit 19, which is in evidence before 

this court and which purports to be a message from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to certain ad^essees, in which ne sets out a message that 
was sent from the Army to the Commander Western Defense Com- 
mand. I am going to a^ you to inspect this message and see whether 
or not if it contains, in substance 

A. That was not the message I was speaking of. I got this message 
from Admiral Kimmet— profitably personally, but the message I men- 
tioned came from the Chief of Staff to me. 

117. Q. That is not the message? 

A. That is not the messa^. That is the message that came to me 
from Admiral Kimmel. Tlie one I was discussing came from the 
Chief of Staff. 

118. Q. I ask you to refresh your recollection from any notes which 
you have and to identify to this court the message you speak of on 
November 27, 1941 ? 
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A. (Reading.) “Hawaiian Department, Fort Shafter, 427-27, 
Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated, to all practical pur' 
poses, with only the barest possibilities that the [^4^] Japa- 
nese Government might come back and offer to continue. Japanese 
future action unpredictable, but hostile action possible at any moment. 
If hostilities cannot be avoided, U. S. desires that Japan commit the 
first overt act. This policy should not be construed as restricting you 
to a course of action that might jeopardize your defense. Prior to 
liostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake such recon- 
naissance and other measures as you deem necessary, but these meas- 
ures should be carried out so as not to alai’m civil population or disclose 
intent. Rei>ort measures taken. Should hostilities occur, you will 
carry out the tasks assigned to Rainbow 5, so far as they pertain to 
Japan, Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to 
minimum essential officers.” 

119. Q. General, will you state the originator of the dispatch which 
was read ? 

A. The Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. 

120. Q. To whom is it addressed? 

A. To the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department, Fort 
Shafter, T. H. 

121. Q. Does the dispatch have a number? 

A. It is radiogram 472. 

122. Q. General, I now show you Exhibit 19, which purports to be 
a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations, dated the 28th of 
November. Have you seen the substance of that dispatch ? 

A. I have seen this. 

123. Do you recall. General, whether or not you communicated the 
fact that you had put into effect alert No. 1 at or about the time you 
stated you did ? 

A. When I sent the message, as delivered to Admiral Kimmel, I’m 
not sure which I did. He was informed, I’m sure, that alert No. 1 
had gone into effect. 

124. Q. Had you ever had occasion, subsequent to this information 
being given to Admiral Kimmel, to advise him that alert No. 1 was 
still in effect ? 

A. We had conferences on December 1 and December 2, and I’m 
sure that we talked over pretty much every phase of what we were 
doing. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserves, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T, Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, withdrew. 

125. Q. It is the judge advocate’s understanding then that at those 
conferences you did advise Admiral Kimmel of the condition of alert 
which you had in effect? 

A. I think he knew exactly what we were doing at the time. 

[^4-?] 126, -Q. Between the time you put the condition of Alert 

No. 1 into efffect and the attack on Pearl Harbor at 0755 December 7, 
1941, did you have any reason for changing this condition of Alert 
No. 1 to some other condition of alert? 

A. I did not. I received no further information from the War 
Department — I will change that. I received additional information 
from the War Department that it was off, cautioning me about the 
carrying out of measures in regard to sabotage, and if the War Depart- 
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merit’s messa^ of November 28 and my reply of November 28 are not 
in the record, 1 would like to put them in. 

The court then, at 12:30 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
the interested parties and their counsel, with the exception of Admiral 
Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, intertested party, whose counsel were 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Major General Walter C. Short, U. S. Army (Ret), the witness un- 
der examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a wit- 
ness, and was warned tliat the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examination by the judge advocate (Continued :) 

[^4^] 127. Q. General, I believe you read into the rword this 

morning a dispatch which you described as 472, from an officer in the 
War Department. Did you ever make any reply to this dispatch, 
and if you did, will you tell the court what it was ? 

A. That dispatch called for a report of action taken, and in reply 
to it I sent the following dispatch : 

RURD 472 report department alerted to prevent sabotage liaison with Navy 
(Signed) Short. 

I want to call attention that the very first thing in this radiogram 
positively identifies it as in answer to 472, because I say, “Re your 
radiogram 472.” The reason I am calling your attenion to that is 
that General Gerow, who was in charge of the War Plans Division of 
General Staff, testifying for the Roberts Commission, said he did not 
connect this with the answer to 472. They had called on me for a 
reply, and ten days had gone by and they hadn’t called on me. and 
still he didn’t identify this as the report of the action taken. They 
knew exactly for ten days what my action was. I told them as 
plainly as I could. I was alerted against sabotage, and during that 
ten days they did not come back and say, “You are doing too much,” 
or “You are doing too little;” and naturally I assumed that they 
approved of what I was doing. No reason in the world for them 
not to know what I was doing, because I identified it clearly with the 
other wire; and I stated before the board that it was the business of 
his division to identify it, but that some way they mst failed to iden- 
tify it. Now the day after I sent that, on the 27th, I got another 
radiogram from the War Department that I assume was sent more or 
less as an answer to this one of mine, because it was sent the follow- 
ing day, the 28th, and on the same subject. Naturally, I thought 
they were coming back and indicating additional things to me they 
wanted to do. I received a telegram from Adams, the Adjutant 
General, which I will read, as follows (reading) : 

Hawaiian Department Fort Shatter Territory of Hawaii, 482 28 critical 
situation demands that ail precantions be taken immediately against snbversive 
activities within field of investigative responsibility of War Department (See 
Paragraph 3 MID, SC, 3(>--1.5) Stop Also desire that yon Initiate forthwith ail 
additional measures necessary to provide for protection of ,vour establishments, 
property, and equipment against sabotage, protection of your personnel against 
subversive propaganda and protection of all activities against espionage Stop. 
This does not repeat not mean any Illegal measures are anthorized Stop. Pro- 
tective measures should be confined to those essential to security, avoiding un- 
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necessary publicity and alarm Stop To insure speed of transmission identical 
telegrams are being sent to all air stations but this does not repeat not effect 
your responsibility under existing instructions.” (Signed) "Adams.” 

You can see when I got that radiogram everything in it was exactly 
what my alert called for. It never occurred to me that they hadn’t con- 
sidered my reply when I was alerted for sabotage at the time 
they were writing this, because everything that they em- 
phasized there I had ordered in my alert and it looked like they were 
thoroughly satisfied - with it, but wanted to make out certain other 
points. They wanted to be sure I didn’t violate Territory laws and 

K t in bad with the (jovernment finally, because they wanted me to 
sure and commit no illegal acts. In other words, taking this 
messa^ on top of my reply, it didn’t indicate that anybody in the 
War Department was excited over an air attack or an attack to make 
a landing, but that they were very much exercised over the sabotage 
and civil disorders, possible uprisings, and didn’t want me to alarm 
the public. They didn’t want me to do any illegal acts^ and they 
wanted me to be sure and carry out everything that was laid down in 
regard to subversive measures. In other words, it .w'as just emhasiz- 
ing everything that I had ordered done. Now I sent a reply to that 
on the same day, I think addressed to the Adjutant General. I sent 
a dispatch, ■which I will read, as follows : 

The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. Be your secret radio 482 28 full 
precautions have been taken against subversive activities within the field of 
investigative responsibility of War Department (paragraph 3, MID, SC, 3()-^5) 
and military establishment including personnel and equipment Stop As regards 
protection of vital installations outside of military reservations such as power 
plants telephone exchanges and highway bridges this headquarters by confiden- 
tial letter dated June 19, 1941, requested the Governor of the Territory to use 
the broad powers vested in him by section 67 of the Organic Act which pro- 
vides, in effect, that the Governor may call upon tlie commanders of Military and 
Xaval Forces of the United States in the Territory of Hawaii, to prevent or sup- 
press lawlessness. Invasion, In.surrection, etc Stop Pursuant to the authority 
stated the Governor on June 20 made a formal written demand of this head- 
quarters to furnish and continue to furnish such adequate protection as may be 
necessary to prevent sabotage, and lawlessness, violence, in connection therewith, 
being committeed against vital installations and structures in the Territory 
Stop Pursuant to the foregoing request appropriate military protection is 
now being afforded vital civilian installations Stop In this connection, at the 
instigation of this headquarters the city and county of Honolulu on June 30, 
1941, enacted an ordnance which permits the Commanding Gleneral Hawaiian 
Department to close or restrict the use of and travel upon any highway within 
the city and county of Honolulu, whenever the commanding general deems such 
action necessary in the Interests of national defense Stop. The authority thus 
given has not yet been exercised Stop Relations with the FBI and all Federal 
and Territorial ofScials are and have been cordial and with mutual coopera- 
tion has been given on all pertinent matters. (Signed) Shobt. 

Now I explain the reasons that I made this request on the Governor 
and on the Mayor to take these steps. For two years, off and on, they 
had had sentinels over brii^es and electric light plants, water plants, 
everything of that kind. There was always the danger that a senti- 
solutely unprotected, because we had no legal right to have him there. 
For that reason I taken the matter up with the Governor months be- 
fore and got him to make the formal request that we take over this 
guarding, and then the Military would be fully protected if we did 
have to kill somebody. We had roads, esjjeciaUy one, running prac- 
tically over our 16-inch guns, and if the situation got worse we felt 
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like we would have to close some of those roads and streets, and I 
wanted to have the legal authority to do that. I had ^tten the 
Mayor of Honolulu to pass this ordnance so that I would have the 
authority if I needed it. So I was able immediately to report to the 
War Department that all of the acts I had taken were thoroughly 
legal because they had been done at the request of the Governor and 
with the authority of the mayor. Now may I say one more thing? 
You can see how this message from the Adjutant General, following 
the other, just convinced me beyond any question that I had the ap- 
proval of the War Department on my message telling them what I 
was doing, because there wasn’t a word in what came to me the next 
day indicating that they had not gotten my message or that there 
was anything that I had directed to be done that they didn’t approve 
of, and I had no further instructions or information from the War 
Department from this message on the 28th until seven hours after the 
attack. 

128. Q. General, to emphasize one or two little points, I am going 
to ask you some questions that are very obvious from your answer. 
One of them is, you did not make any report concerning aircraft 
reconnaissance that you were conducting at that time, did you ? 

A. I did not. The long-range reconnaissance, the Chief of Staff 
had approved that in Annex Number 7, where the Navy assumed the 
responsibility for it, and I felt sure that this wasn’t intended to abro- 
gate that, and I felt that they should know that it was the Navy’s 
responsibility and not mine, and I didn’t cover that. 

129. Q. And you state that the War Department didn’t take any 
exception to the action that you had taken in making your report 
to them; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 

130. Q. And I understand you to say that in the absence of a reply 
either of approval or disapproving tne action that you had taken, 
that you assumed that everything you had done met with their ap- 
proval ? 

A. Especially in view of that message of the 28th, that pertained 
fully to everything that I had ordered. 

131. Q. Wnen, during the vear 1941, did political matters between 
the United States and the Japanese Government appear to be ap- 
proaching a critical stage? 

A. About July, when they put into effect that Act freezing the 
Japanese credits. 

132. Q. Had you been supplied with any estimate of the 
situation as to the effect this order might have on the imminence of 
war between the United States and Japan, and if you did, what was 
it? 

A. I had a wire from the War Department. I don’t remember 
the exact phraseology of it, but they were afraid that it might have 
an unfavorable reaction on business interests in Japan and on the 
Japanaese population in Hawaii. 

133. Q. Did you, as the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department, have any personal estimate of the imminence of war as a 
result of this Executive Order? 

A. There was a very noticeable uneasiness on the part of the Japa- 
nese population of Hawaii, and I realized that some event might 
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happen to make the thing very serious; but the whole people for a 
few days there were pretty restless. 

134. Q. After the issuance of this Executive Order, when next did 
you receive any information that gave you an opportunity to re- 
estimate the imminence of war between the United States and Japan? 

A. I think the next thing I got of any impoitance was on October 
16; a message came to me through the Commander of the Fleet. 

135. Q. General, I show you Exhibit 13 which is in evidence before 
this court, and ask you whether or not the information contained in 
this Exhibit, which is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations 
to certain addressees, dated 16 October 1941, and ask you if this is in 
substance the information you received ? 

A. That is correct. I received that. 

136. Q. Did you make any estimate of the situation relative to the 
imminence of war between the United States and Japan as a result 
of having received this information, and if you did, what was it? 

A. If you noticed, that message said there was a very strong pos- 
sibility of war between Russia and Japan, and there was a possibuity 
of war between the British and the United States, and Japan. In 
other words, their main emphasis there was war between Russia and 
Japan. That weakened, as far as I was concerned, the probability 
of immediate war between the United States and Japan, because ap- 
parently th^ had considered the strongest possibility was between 
Russia and Japan. 

137. Q. Having this information in your possession, and having 
estimated the situation as you did, did you take any action other 
than that in effect at the time, looking towards alerting or making 
ready the defenses under your command ? 

A. We had tightened up all our guards against sab- 

otage, and measures against subversive measures, things of that kind, 
at tne time of the freezing of the Japanese assets, and we had never 
taken off a great part of those ; and I figured when I got that message 
that we were all right, as far as that message was concerned — and I 
was probably just a litue more watchful'. 

138. ^ Aski ng you some spwific questions regarding thereto : had 
the condition of alert for the aircraft warning system been changed? 

A. We did not have any stations in operation at that time. 

139. Q. Did you change the location of any guns? 

A. No, we did not. 

140. Q. Now what was the condition of readiness of guns that you 
had in place at that time, on 16 October 1941 ? 

A. We had guards. We didn’t have quite as strong guards, so 
they didn’t amount to a skeleton crew, that we had later. 

141. Q. Were there any fecial orders given as to changing the 
condition of alert, so far as aircraft went ? 

A. There was none. 

142. Q. There is a point we would like to have cleared up with 
reference to some testimony that is before the court. I draw your 
attention to page 39 of Exhibit 6, which is the Joint Action of Army 
and Navy 1936^-^nd refer you to page 39, Article d. The sentence 
that I am inquiring about is, “Long-range air reconnaissance will ^ 
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provided and plans made for the use of the General Headquarters Air 
Force.” Would you explain to this court what General Headquarters 
Air Force is? 

A. Well, the General Headquarters Air Force is an air force that, 
in the theater of operations, operates directly under the Headquar- 
ters — like you would say there are certain bombing commands un- 
doubtedly at the present time operating directly under General Eisen- 
hower’s orders that are not attached to the armies in France or Italy ; 
probably operating out of England and directly on his order. That 
is what we consider G. H. Q. Air Force. 

143. Q. May I ask you, General, what were the plans for the use 
of G. H. Q. Air Force in your Department? 

A. We had nothing that we called a G. H. Q. Air Force. The area 
there was so limited that every plane operated directly under the 
Headquarters, Hawaiian Department. None of it was parceled out 
to anybody, so if you considered anything as G. H. Q. Air Force, it 
would be every plane in the Department. 

144. Q. Was there any provision made for getting planes 

of the G. H. Q. from the continent to the Hawaiian Department? 

A. We had asked for planes, for increases, and we had not asked 
for them to go into G. H. Q. Air Force. We had asked for a very 
considerable increase and been told that the decision on it wouldn’t 
be made until the limit of 59,000 for the Hawaiian Garrison was lifted. 

145. Q. Am I to understand that there may have been some planes 

in the General Headquarters Air Force ? 

A. In this book they may intend, here, to refer to G. H. Q. Air 
Force in the United States. It is really hard to say how they mean 
that. 

146. Q. In other words, from having read that article, you wouldn’t 
be able to tell the court whether the G. H. Q. Air Force to which this 
article refers means planes that might be available in the Hawaiian 
area or whether they were planes that might be available on the 
continent for being sent to Hawaii ? 

A. I would say this, that with the distance from Hawaii to the 
United States, it would have been impracticable to operate the planes 
in Hawaii that were controlled by G. H. Q. in the United States. The 
distance is so great they couldn’t have operated. If they had been 
going to give us reinforcements, they undoubtedly would have been 
given to us outright and not sent to carry out missions and return. 

147. Q. Between 16 October 1941 and 24 November the same year, 
did your estimate of the intentions of the Japanese military toward 
the United States change because of any information you received? 

A. I received nothing to cause me to make a re-estimate from the 
16th of October until the 27th of November. 

148. Q. You said you received nothing? 

A. Nothing. 

149. Q. I show you Exhibit 15, which is in evidence before this 
court. It is Chief of Naval Operations dispatch of 24 November 
1941 — and I will ask you to read it and state whether or not you had 
received from any source, information of a similar nature as is con- 
tained in this dispatch. 

A. I do not remember receiving this message at that time. I do 
not think it was received at my headquarters. 
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150. Q. Do you recall if, between 24 and 27 November of 1941 you 
had had any request made on you by Naval authorities for the use 
of Army planes, and long-range reconnaissance ? 

A. I had not. 

151. Q. And as you say, you had no information upon which to 
make any advice to the Navy during the same period of time? 

A. That’s right. 

[£S0] 152. Q. Adverting to dispatch 472, which you read into 

the record this morning, did you make any re-estimate oi the situation 
based on the information contained in that dispatch 1 

A. I looked over that verjr cai’efully and talked the matter over with 
my Chief of Staff, and considered all the things they put in there, be- 
fore I decided to order Alert Number 1. I considered it all fully, and 
considered it in the light of conversations that I had had with Admiral 
Kinunel’s Headquarters that morning. 

153. Q. Was the decision that you made based upon this estimate? 

A. My estimate was that there wasn’t a danger of any immediate 

air attack, and that our real dangers were from sabotage, disorders, or 
possible uprising. 

154. Q. I believe you said this morning that you put Alert Number 1 
into effect at that time ? 

A. That’s correct. 

155. ^ This was one of the decisions you made? 

A. That was the decision I made. 

156. AJid the only one? 

A. That covered it — and I turned out the aircraft warning service 
from 4 : 00 a. m. to 7 : 00 a. m. 

157. Q. Other than this changing the alert and the putting into 
effect of your aircraft warning system between 4 : 00 and 7 : 00 in the 
morning, did you make any changes in your antiaircraft defense of 
Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I don’t think that they found it necessary to move a single gun. 
We did this : There was a skeleton crew based at all these guns, and 
there were small arms ammunition in the immediate vicinity of the 
guns, the small arms guns — and except for four batteries there of 3- 
inch guns, in all other cases there was ammunition not more than 75 
or at most 100 yards away, and in most cases considerably less than 
that. We didn’t bring it out of the casemate, but we had it where it 
was available, I say, in three to five minutes. 

158. ^ And there had been no change in the condition of alert for 
aircraft, either reconnaissance or pursuit? 

A, Except tightening up on the guarding of the aircraft — more 
vigilant than we had been at any time. 

159. Q. Have you any recollection that the Naval authorities re- 
quested you for any assistance in the way of long-range reconnaissance 
after 27 November 1941 ? 

A. They did not. 

160. Q. Can you recall whether or not there had been a discussion 
between you and the appropriate Naval Commanders as to [^^7] 
the advisability of establishing a long-range reconnaissance after 27 
November 194*1 ? 

A. We had conferences on the 1st and 2nd and 3rd of December. 
While it was primarily in reference to the i*elief of the Marine garri- 

7B716 — 46 — Ex. 146, rol. 1 14 
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sons at Wake and Midway and Canton, by the Army, it just naturally 
drifted into every phase of it, you might say — of the defense of Hono- 
lulu. These were long conferences, two or three hours on the 1st and 
3rd, and a shorter time on the 2nd. 

161. Q. Did I understand from your previous testimony. General, 
that you testified that the primary responsibility for the defense oi 
Oahu lay in the Army ? 

A. Supported by the Navy. 

162. ^ Can you recall from plans, orders, or agreements what the 
responsibility of the Commandant, 14th Naval District, was in the 
matter of defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. I’d say in the beginning, the distant reconnaissance, to get the 
information. The question of meeting the enemy at sea, if they at- 
tempted to land, would come under the Fleet Commander rather than 
the 14th District. I think that, as I remember, the 14th District would 
have had the function of employing anything that was strictly ashore, 
like their anti-aircraft guns that they prob^ly operated, and instru- 
ments of that kind : but Admiral Bloch or Admiral Kimmel could tell 
you much more definitely than I could about that. Of course, we had 
harbor control posts, things of that kind, working with the 14th Dis- 
trict. 

(NOTE: Question No. 163 and the answer thereto, numbered Page 
251-A, has, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of the 
war.) 

164. Q. I will ask you. General Short, if you can read into the record 
the dispatch you received on 7 December? 

A. (Beading:) 

To Hawaiian Department Fort Shatter Territory of Hawaii 529 7 Japanese are 
presenting at one pm Eastern Standard Time today what amounts to an ultimatum 
also they are under orders to destroy their code machine Immediately Stop Just 
what significance the hour set may have we do not know but be on alert accord- 
ingly Stop Inform naval authorities of this communication Marshall. 

That message was filed at 12 : 18 p. m., the 7th, in Washington, signed 
by (^neral Marshall, 6 : 48 Honolulu time. It was sent by the RCA. 
It was not sent by the War Department Badio. Apparently the War 
Department Badio was fading out that morning. I know it was true. 
We were having difficulty getting in connection with Washington 
from Hawaii that morn [~o2] ing; and it was sent by BCA. 
It arrived in the BCA, Honolulu, at 7 : 33. It was delivered to the Sig- 
nal Officer at 11 : 45 a. m. Now I don’t know the reason for the delay, 
but in all probability the messenger may have got caught in the attack 
and gone back and waited until the attack was over, which was about 
11 : 45 it was delivered. It was decoded by the Signal Officer and de- 
livered to the Adjutant General of the Hawaiian Department at 2 : 58 

E . m. That was the first information we had of it. No, it wasn’t the 
rst information we had, because sometime between 8 : 30 and 9 : 00, 1 
told my Chief of Staff to call General Marshall and inform him that 
we were being attacked. When General Marshall was informed that 
we were being attacked, the first thing he said was, “Did you get my 
message?” Colonel Phillips called him over the scrambler telephone. 
The Chief of Staff replied, ‘‘We have had no message from Washington 
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this morning.” llien tiiis came in later in the afternoon ; and then, on 
the 9th, we got a message — don’t know whether it was signed by Mar- 
shall or by the Adjutant General, requesting us to state the exact time 
this message was received in Honolulu, when it was delivered to the Sig- 
ual Officer, when they finished decoding, and when it was delivered, and 
to what Staff officer at Department Headquarters. That is the history 
of the message. Now if that messa^ had been put through by scram- 
bler phone, like my Chief of Staff called the Chief of Staff to report the 
attack, nine chances out of ten it would have been received by me ten or 
fifteen minutes after he wrote it, without any loss of time for in-coding, 
transmission, and decoding. Now in all proDability we would have had 
two hours, which would have been plenty of time to warm up planes, 
disperse the pursuit planes, send the bombing planes to the other is- 
land, and have every man at his post. We could have been ready for 
practically anything. If they had, it would have come through in 
plenty of time ; and I felt like that Washington considered that there 
was a direct probability of an air attack, and we had a right to expect 
the shortest possible time in notification. General Marshall was asked 
before, the Roberts Board why he did not use the scrambler phone, and 
he replied that he wasn’t sure of the secrecy, that there was some doubt 
as to just how secret the phone is, that it had to cross the Pacific and 
might have been intercepted ; and if he had been going to phone it, he 
would have phoned it to Manila first, because that was where he con- 
sidered the greatest threat. That is in the General’s testimony before 
the Roberts Commission. You will have it in Volume I of the Roberts 
Report. 

165. Q. The point I would like to have you make clear to the board 
is this, General, at exactly what time did this message that you speak 
of as coming from General Marshall fii-st arrive in the hands of any- 
body connected with your Command ? 

A. 11 : 45 a. m., it got to the Signal Officer, but had not been decoded. 

[253] Examined by the court : 

166. Q. Honolulu time? 

A. Honolulu time. 

Examination by the judge advocate ( Continued) : 

167. Q. Now there is evidence before this court in considerable quan- 
tity, and you have given some yourself, that there was actually an 
attack maae by tlie Japanese on Pearl Harbor at about 0755 on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. When were you first informed of this attack? 

A. When the first bomb exploded, I heard it. My first thought was 
that the Navy was having wme eprcises that I had forgotten about. 
Then another one exploded in a minute or two, and I ran out my back 
door, which gave me a view of Pearl Harbor, and I could see the smoke, 
and things didn’t look right. Just at that time, I think, my Chief of 
Staff, who lived next to^me, ran over and called and said, “It’s the real 
thing. I have just had* word from Wheeler Field and Hic^m Field 
that we are being attacked.” 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, reporter, with- 
drew. 

[254] Q- At the time of this attack, I believe you have previ- 
ously testified that the condition of alert was No, J. Is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 
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169. Q. You have recited in a few words some of the things that 
happened when the Japanese attacked. Will you state in general also 
what the Hawaiian Department did to repel the attack immediately 
after 0755* 

A. As soon as this report was made to me I immediately said, “Go 
into Alert No. 3”, which is an all-out defense. In other words, since 
we had been surprised by an air attack, I felt that we might even be 
surprised by an attempted landing and I ordered Alert No. 3 rather 
than No. 2. The minute the attack stmck, all of the anti-aircraft, 
on their own, replied to the enemy fire and we brought down planes 
as early as 8 : 05 and there was one brought down at Fort Kamehameha 
that might have been brought down a little sooner than that. And 
at 8 : 15 a plane had been brought down at Schofield. As soon as the 
alert struck, most of the pursuit pilots — ^they were sleeping in their 
qmarters at Wlieeler Field and their planes were 7 miles north at 
Haleiwa, that is, one squadron — jumped in their car and raced to 
Haleiwa as soon as they could, and when they got there the officer who 
was in charge there, and the men, were arming the planes with ammu- 
nition, and that squadron, I think practically all from that squadron — 
there may have been a few planes able to take off from Wlieeler Field, 
I’m not positive, but most of those were involved in burning and ex- 
plosions on the runways and I am inclined to believe that the first 
group of planes all were from Haleiwa, and they brought down 10 
enemy planes. The anti-aircraft continued to fire as targets offered 
themselves, and they brought down somewhere between 19 and 28. 
G-2 figured that there were not less than 29 verified planes, and possi- 
bly 38, with some duplications that we couldn’t be sure about. Shall 
I go ahead with what happened to the enemy ? 

170. Q. I think that will give us a general idea. 

A. I might show the whole picture. The infantry divisions im- 
mediately fell in by 8 : 10. In the 24th Division they had engaged 
enemy planes by .small arms fire. At 8 : 30 they were moving into bat- 
tle positions. The same way with the 25th I)ivision. All the anti- 
aircraft got their 3-inch ammunition immediately. There were 4 bat- 
teries that didn’t have ammunition at hand. The first one started 
throwing its ammunition at 8 : 15 and they had all finished by 10:00 
a. m. In the infantry divisions, one of them was in battle position 
complete at 4:00 o’clock and the other at 5:00 o’clock with one day 
of fire. The second day of fire was gone that night. The department 
headquarters, we had an advanced command post in the crater and we 
started moving there and I think [ 255 '\ we opened that com- 
mand post perhaps along about 8 : 35, and I left the Chief of Staff 
and the Supply at headquartei-s and I went there with the G-2 and 
G-3 sections. 

171. Q. You mentioned your first intimation of an attack around 
0755 on the morning of 7 December 1941 as being an explosion that 
you heard. 

A. That is right. 

172. Q. Had you had anv information of any other enemy activity 
in the Hawaiian area shortly before this time ? 

A. I had not. 

173. Q. You had no information on a submarine being present in 
the vicinity of Pearl Harbor « 
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A. I heard about that later, but I think it was the next day. It 
could possibly have been that afternoon but I did not know at the 
time. Also, later that afternoon, as I said before, we got a submarine 
off of Bellows Field. We got a rope around it and towed it in. 

174. Q. General^ I am going to show you Exhibit No. 20, which is in 
evidence before this court, is a naval dispatch from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to certain addressees, among them being the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and has to do with information 
that had been received concerning the destruction of Japanese diplo- 
matic and consular codes in certain areas. Will you read the dispatch 
to yourself and then state to the court whether or not you had that in- 
formation prior to 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I am quite sure that I did not. 

17.5. Q. I show you Exhibit 21, wdiich is a naval dispatch from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the Naval Station, Guam, with infor- 
mation copies to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and others. 
The subject matter of the dispatch directs the Naval Station, Guam, 
to destroy secret and confidential publications. I show you this dis- 
patch and ask you to read it and then tell the court whether or not 
you had been informed of the general subject matter contained therein 
prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t think I had. 

176. Q. I show you Exhibit 22, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations addressed to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet as the action addressee, dated 6 December 1941. This 
dispatch directs certain outlying Pacific Islands to destroy secret and 
confidential matters in their possession. I ask you to read this dispatch 
and to state to the court whether or not the general subject matter con- 
tained in this dispatch had been communicated to you prior to 7 De- 
cember 1941 ? 

A. I make the same reply ; I’m quite sure that I had not seen it. 

[2S6] 177. Q. I will ask you, do you recall any conversations 

with naval authorities in Hawaii prior to December 7, 1941, as to any 
matters relating to the destruction of codes and ciphers by the Japanese 
anywhere ? 

A. I knew on December 6th that the Japanese Consul had been 
burning papers. I don’t know whether I had them identified as codes, 
or just papers, but I remember that a contact officer made some report. 
That, I think came from the FBI, probably. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

178. Q. General, with two hours advance notice on Sunday morn- 
ing, couldn’t the Department have been fully ready by the time of the 
attack if you had immediately ordered the full alert? 

A. We" could have been completely ready for an air attack. The 
infantry divisions would not have been on their battle positions com- 
plete if we had ordered them to their battle positions for an all-out 
attack. 

179. Q. General, would you have made a very quick reestimate of 
the situation and have ordered such an alert had you had that scram- 
bled telephone conversation with General Marshall ? 

A. I think I would because one thing struck me very forcibly in 
there, about the destruction of the code machines. The other matter 
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wouldn’t have made an impression on me. But whp you destroy your 
codes or code machines, you are going into an entirely new phase. I 
would have had this advantage ^so : I could have asked him the sig- 
nificance to him. But leaving that out, the code machine would have 
been very significant, the destruction of the code machine would have 
been very significant to me. I would have been very much more 
alarmed about that than the other matter. 

180. Q. Had you received in the two or three days prior to 7 De- 
cember any information from the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
to the effect that the Japanese had been detected in destroying codes, 
ciphers, and so forth? 

A. I had not. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Real Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmeh U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

181. Q. Over all, how many troops did you have. General Short, on 
7 December 19411 

A. About 67,000. 

[!?57] 182. Q. What was your estimate of minimum require- 

ments at that time? 

A. I had asked for the Hawaiian Garrison to be raised to 71,500, 
and told them at the same time that I would put in a later estimate 
for troops for the outlying islands which would have been in addition 
to the 71,500. 

183. Q. Between November 27 and December 7, the opposite mem- 
bers of the Army and Na\y in charge of the aircraft, excnanged daily 
information as to the number of planes that each service had available 
for service that day, did they not? 

A. I’m quite sure they did. They were supposed to do that con- 
stantly, and I think they did. 

184. Q. Did you show Admiral Kimmel the message that you re- 
ceived from the Adjutant General, on the 28th of November? 

A. I did on the 27th, and I am inclined to think that I gave him 
copies on the 28th. It is possible I didn’t but I think I did. 

185. Q. You told Admiral Hart what you would have done if you 
had received the scrambled fSlephone message at the time that the 
dispatch was filed in Washington. That was 12: 18 Washington time. 

A. I figured that in place of filing it then — ^you see that allowed 
time for decoding, which would have neen an hour, and I would have 
probably had it an hour ahead of that. 

186. Q. What you have told Admiral Hart as to what you would 
have done if you had had the message at 11 : 18 Washington time, 
would have been made more certain and more sure had you received 
the information at 9 : 30 Washington time? 

A. Very much surer. 

187. Q. Could you have done any more had you received that in- 
formation at 9 : 30 Washington time? 

A. The preparations would probably have been a little more com- 
plete, although I think in two hours, our planes would not have reached 
the outlying islands but they would have been on their way and the 
additional time would have been valuable. I mean our bombers, be- 
cause our plan was to send them to the outlying islands. 

188. Q. You told the judge advocate that you did not recall seeing 
the message received by Admiral Elimmel from the Chief of Naval 
Operations dated the 24th of November? 
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A. I did not. I might have received it but I don’t recall it. 

189. Q. Well, what you mean is that you have no positive memory 
one or the other aoout it? 

A. Well, I think I would have remembered it if I had received it, 
because I remember other messages there without any question. 

l£SS] _ 190. Q. Do you recall your testimony before the Roberts 

Commission, about seeing this message of 24 November? 

^ I don’t remember exactly what I said. I probably said the same 
thing, that I didn’t know positively, because 1 don’t remember. Of 
course, my memory might have been better then than now. That was 
much closer to the time. 

191. Q. Would it refresh your memory as to the possible receipt of 
learning about the message of November 24th, General Short, to know 
that Lieutenant Commander Layton, intelligence officer to Admiral 
Eimmel, reported to him that a copy of this had been delivered to you 
at 12 : 20 on November 24th? 

A. Did he state that it had been delivered to me personally ? 

192. Q. Delivered to General Short. 

A. Personally? 

193. ^ I wiU show you the report. 

A. If he said he gave it to me personally, he probably did, but I 
do not remember the message. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
B. S. Navy (Ret) : 

194. Q. General, this morning you spoke of a procedure that you 
had developed in connection with the interceptor command but which 
had not been officially promulgated. ■ 

A. ITiat is correct. 

195. ^ That document was in draft form and in the hands of your 
people? 

A. Yes, sir. 

196. Q. It bore the date of approximately 5 November, and do you 
recall it stating that the interceptor command will coordinate and con- 
^1 the oTCrations of pursuit aircraft, anti-aircraft artillery, includ- 
ing available naval and Marine Corps anti-aircraft artillery, the air- 
craft warning service and attached units, and will provide for the 
cordination of anti-aircraft measures of units not under military con- 
trol ? I am just asking you about the document. 

A. Yes, that’s about right. 

197. ^ Now, if you will remember, in that same document under 
Section 15 (i) of this same standard operating procedure, did that 
provide that the Department signal officer will (l) insure occupation 
of all battle stations by the aircraft warning service and then release 
it to the interceptor command, and then (2) insure that joint Army- 
Navy communications are in immediate readiness for such employ- 
ment ? Do you recall such a passage of the document ? 

A. I think I do, yes. 

[2691 198’ Q* Now, even though that procedure in the document 

was not officially promulgated, is it not the fact that the pr^dure 
was in effect from perhaps November 27 on, as indicated therein? 

A. I am sure it was. 

199. Q. That is how it was operating at the time, even though the 
paper wasn’t released? 

A. That’s right; I’m sure that it was. 
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200. Q. Very good. Now, I have something I want to get 
straightened out and perhaps you can help me with it. This Exhibit 
6, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935 : Am I not correct in 
saying that this document represents Army-wide and NaVy-wide 
general policy? 

A. That is correct. 

201. Q. It does not relate to a specific place? 

A. That is correct. 

202. Q. It represents general policy and agreement? 

A. That’s right. 

203. Q. Now, in connection with JCD, General, being Exhibit 7 : 
Is it not the fact that all pertinent provisions of policy that were in 
the joint action, this document, were picked up and incorporated in 
this document? 

A. They should be. 

204. Q. You have no doubt that tlie pertinent ones were; I mean, 
there is no question on that ? 

A. No. 

205. Q. So that JCD, this document, really is, to all the extent that 
we need concern ourselves with, the document that bears upon the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

A. That is right. 

206. Q. And we need not concern ourselves with this because Ex- 
hibit 7 is the one that contains what goes on in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. That is right. 

207. Q. Now, attached to this JCD were certain appendices that 
you have referred to, joint air defense, appendices 1 up to 7, that were 
made a very part of JCD-42 ? 

A. Yes. 

208. Q. And those documents and this document represent a plan; 
is that right? 

A. Yes. 

209. Q. That j)lan. while the language used here has been that it 
was not effective, by that we would understand that it was not in 
execution, nor was it in operation. Am | .iCO'] I correct in 
that? 

A. The plan? 

210. Q. The plan. 

A. It was in effect but not in owration. 

211. Q. That is right. This JCD, in turn, was predicated upon the 
Rainbow War Plans; is that not correct? 

A. Tliat is right. 

212. Q. In JCD on Page 8, Paragraph (C) (2), it provides that 
JCD will go into execution upon the execution of the War Plans, 
being the Rainbow Plans; is that right? 

A. Ye.s. 

213. Q. Or the establishment of M-day? 

A. Yes. 

214. Q. So the things you were describing, sir, this morning, that 
you did, w’cre, so to speak, in anticipation in training, in getting ready 
for the actual execution of this plan ? 

A. That is correct. 

215. Q. And so it was with the Navy? 
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A. That is correct. 

216. Q. They, too, were taking anticipatory drill and training 
methods so that all of you might put this into effect when it canie 
into effect as provided by Paragraph (2) ; is that correct? 

A. That’s right. 

217. Q. Now, that plan and the appendices, which include the air 
measures, actually was in execution during the drill periods; is that 
right ? 

A. When we were having exercises, maneuvers, yes. 

218. Q. When you were Raving exercises and drill plans, that plan 
and all appendices were in effect during that drill period ? 

A. That is correct. 

219. Q. At the closing of the drill period, then the plan went back 
to its unexecuted status again? 

A. That is correct. 

220. Q. I would just like to clear up one other thing. General. 1 
recall that you mentioned about a liaison officer in connection with tlie 
air raid warning service. 

A. That is correct. 

221. Q. And you mentioned something about the 5th of August? 

A. Yes. 

[2<>7] 222. Q. Now, am I correct in this; That on August 5th 

you wrote a letter to Admiral Kimmel which had a heading on it, 
"Aircraft Warning Service”, or some such as this, and in it — and I 
quote what portions of it that I have — that the aircraft warning fa- 
cilities, in connection with those, “Small scale operations are ex^jected 
in the immediate future. Subsequent to the original set-up the AWS 
has been greatly augmented. The results of this augmentation, how- 
ever, are not expected to materialize for some months”. And then you 
went on to a further paragrapl^ “It seems greatly to the interests of 
both services to have a naval officer as a contact or liaison officer be- 
tween Army and Navy AWS activities. Accordingly, your assistance 
would be appreciated in effecting arrangements whereby an officer 
from your headquarters be detailed to serve as a liaison between your 
headquarters and mine.” Do you remember that? 

A. Yes. 

223. Q. That is the letter you were speaking of this morning? 

A. Yes. 

224. Q. Then in answer to that, do you recall receiving from Ad- 
miral Kimmel on August 16th, a reply to that in which he says that, 
“In reply to your suggestion that an officer of the Fleet serve as liaison 
with your headquarters, I am pleased to advise you that Commander 
Morris D. Curtis, U. S. Navy, communications officer on my staff, 
has teen assigned to that duty.” Do you recall that reply ? 

A. Yes. I am doubtful whether he "understood, whether he intended 
from that letter that Curts was to act as liaison in the play of the game 
with the aircraft warning service. 

225. Q. General, the liaison officer that you were talking about in 
respect of August 5th, in fact, was appointed by Admiral Kimmel 
August 16th, from that point on. Right? 

A. A liaison officer was appointed. 

226. Q. No, but I mean, the very one that you are speaking of, sir. 

A. I do not know personally whether Commander Curts functioned 

in that capacity, or not. 
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227. Q. Then we will let the letters speak for thenaselves, as far as 
you know? 

A. I have had the feeling that he intended for a general liaison, 
rather than for a liaison olEcer with the aircraft warning service. 

228. Q. General, sir, in connection with that liaison: In addition 
to whatever may have been the matter of Lieutenant Commander 
Curts, there did come a time subsequent to the 15 men going out with 
the Fleet, that you [S^2] wished assistance in connection with 
radar, and there was made available to you by Admiral Kimmel, an 
expert in those matters ? 

A. Commander Taylor. 

229. Q. Even previous to him, there was a Commander Hitchcock, 
was there not? 

A. I don’t remember him. I remember Taylor. 

230. Q. And those, at least so far as you recall — Commander Tay- 
lar was made available to your people, worked with them in conenc- 
tion with giving them all the experience that the Navy had with 
these matters? 

A. That is right. 

231. Q. And worked with you, for example, clear through this 
period that we are talking about? 

A. That is correct. May I make a statement here? When I wrote 
the letter, what I had in mind was a liaison officer as provided in 
Paragraph 6 of Section 3, Communications, Appendix No. 7. Now, 
I would like to read what it says. This is in regard to the coastal 
frontier defense plan. “Upon establishment of the aircraft warn- 
ing service, provision will be made for transmission of information 
on the location of distant hostile and friendly aircraft. Special wire 
or radio circuits will be made available for the use of Navy liaison 
officers so that they may make their own evaluation of available in- 
formation and transmit them to their respective organizations. In- 
formation relating to the presence or movement of hostile aircraft 
offshore from Oahu which is secured through Navy channels will be 
transmitted without delay to the aircraft warning service informa- 
tion center.” What I had in mind in writing that letter was a naval 
officer that would sit right there in the interceptor command and 
comply with that paragraph, tell the Navy where taints were, and 
if they had information, tell the interceptor command of the infor- 
mation they had. 

232. Q. On that, sir, during the drills conducted under these docu- 
ments, theer was such a liaison officer there during the drills; is that 
not right? 

A. I frankly don’t know because unfortunately I didn’t get over to 
the station between 4 : 00 and 7 : 00 in the morning. I was there sev- 
eral times in that period other times of the day when they were 
going ahead with tneir training but the liaison officer, the period 
they were formally workinir was 4:00 to 7 : 00, and I thought that 
there was a liaison officer from the Navy working with them all the 
time and I can’t say definitely there was because I didn’t go through 
at that time. 

233. Q. Now, the time that we were speaking about, sir, in connec- 
tion with this paragraph, this that you have [BBS] referred 
to calls for there being a liaison officer, or at least it can be inter- 
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preted that way, upon establishment of the aircraft warning service. 

A. That is right. , 

234. Q. I take it you issued no orders that the aircraft warning 
service had been established! 

A. There were on^ verbal instructions, but no formal, written 
orders the 7th day of December, but it was ojperating. 

235. Q. It was somewhat of a trainii^ device! 

A. Well, yes. It was really both. It was training and getting 
information, and as I remember, about the 24th of November we 
asked Lieutenant Burr to take up informally again about getting 
liaison officers to work with the aircraft warning service. Now as 
I say, I don’t know whether that request was complied with, or not. 

236. Q. As you recall that, that would be something over and 
above Lieutenant Commander Curts, and Taylor! 

A. Oh, Yes, that would be definitely under the provisions of this 
Paragraph 6, Section 3, Communications, Appendix No. 7. 

237. On this same thing in connection with this communication 
facility. General, was your aircraft warning service fully equipped 
on December 7th with all parts! 

A. There were 6 mobile stations which were equipped. 

238. Q. And your switchboards were all fully manned! 

A. Yes, everything as far as the mobile stations were concerned, 
and we had our control room operating from November 27th, just 
like it operated later; only it wasn’t being done by a written order. 

239. CL Only just for those few hours! 

A. From 4 : 00 to 7 : 00. Well^ I think it was actually operated but 
they went ahead and trained, did more or less as they wanted to — ^I 
mean the different commanders — from 7 : 00 to 11 : 00, and from 1 : 00 
to4:00: 

Examined by the court : 

240. Q. General, were you familiar with the State Department 
note of November 26th to Japan! 

A. I may have read it in that State Department paper that came 
out a year or so after the attack. I am sure I never saw it before. 

241. Or to December 7th you had no intimation of its existence! 

A. No. That was true of most of the stuff that was in that State 

Department paper. I read it all carefully but most of it was new to 
me. 

242. Q. General, were you influenced in any way, or per- 
haps deterred in assuming Alert No. 3, by the War Department’s in- 
junction not to alarm the populace by unusual activity! 

A. Alert No. 2, or No. 3 either one would have had us carrying 
live ammunition out; I mean, large 3-inch ammunition right in the 
middle of the city, and would undoubtedly have caus^ some alarm 
with the strained relations we had. That entered into the thing 
because I had been cautioned not to alarm the public. 

243. Q. You mean, then, the War Department’s warning to you 
did affect your decision ! 

A. It did, unquestionably. 

244. Q. T^en General, if you had received the dispatch which you 
did not receive until 2 : 58 — ^had you received it earlier that morning, 
would you then have been influenced by this War Department in- 
junction! 
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A. No, I would not have been because I would have taken the 
destruction of the code machines very seriously. 

245. Q. You would have thought mat over very seriously? 

A. I would have taken it very seriously. 

246. Q. General, do we understand that at frequent intervals dur- 
ing this period from 27 November to 7 December, you had telephonic 
communication with officials in the War Department? 

A. I did not. 

247. Q. You did not? 

A. No. 

248. Q. You had no ’phone communication with them? 

A. I don’t think I talked to them by ’phone a single time. The 
communication system was there but we weren’t using it. 

249. Q. Nor was your Chief of Staff using it? 

A. No. We just used that scrambler ’^ojje on very important 
things where we wanted to talk to the Chief of Staff himself and be 
sure we got his slant. I hardly ever used it any other way. 

250. Q. General, between 27 November and 7 December, 1941, did 
you have information, intimation, or even a suspicion from any source, 
officially or otherwise, that J apan’s known preparations in the Western 
Pacific might indicate a hostile movement elsewhere than toward the 
Malay Peninsula ? 

A. As to the information of movement of enemy vessels, all I got 
from Admiral Kimmel’s headquarters, as I remember, the only thing 
was that they were in home ports, or a considerable number had moved 
to the south, and mentioned several places to the south and southwest. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reported, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

251. Q. Nothing indicated there were vessels east of Guam, for 
instance? 

A. Nothing. 

252. Q. General, what is your estimate of the time interval between 
the first bomb that was hurled by the Japanese at Pearl Harbor and 
the total manning of the anti-aircraft guns at Oahu? 

A. I think, except for four batteries which had 3-inch guns and had 
to draw their ammunition from the munition depot, that they were all 
ready to open fire at 8 : 15. That does not mean they opened fire. I 
think they were all ready except four batteries which did not have 
ammunition. 

253. Q. What were the considerations governing your order to limit 
radar operations from four to seven on the morning of December 7 ? 

A. Our study indicated that any enenjy that was going to make an 
attack had the best chance of making the attack and getting away if 
he made it either at dawn or at dusk. It finally got around to the 

E oint that the most advantageous time would be dawn. We felt that 
y working two hours before dawn and one hour after dawn we would 
cover the most dangerous part of the day and also give our men prac- 
tice in the part of the day where they would have to be most careful 
if we had hostilities. 

254. Q. In that connection if the range of your radar was not much 
more than a hundred miles — You stated it was about seventy-five? 
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A. That’s what you count on. We actually got 132. 

255. Q. Wasn’t 7 : 30 a. m. a little early to secure the radar? 

A. 7:00 a. m. was an hour after daylight. Daylight was just about 
6 o’clock. 

256. Q. You have testified, General, that your radar actually picked 
up planes at a distance of about 132 miles. 

A. That is correct. 

257. Q. On the morning of December 7, 1941, had you known that 
there were enemy planes about to attack Oahu, immediately when this 
contact was made and with the means available to you, could you have 
repelled the attack which actually took place and prevented the re- 
sulting damage done to Army and Navy personnel? 

A. We w'ould not have had time to get our planes in 
the air. We would have had time to d^isperse their planes. You 
could have gotten the planes dispersed, and we would have suffered 
less loss of planes. I don’t think we could possibly have prevented 
that attack by torpedo planes on the battleships. 

258. Q. If you had had that information from the War Depart- 
ment. say, two hours sooner, would it have enable you to repel the 
attack which actually took place with the means available to you 
and prevented the resulting damage? 

A. It is awfully difficult to say about that. We could undoubtedly 
have gotten part of them, but I doubt very much whether we could 
have prevented their making the attack against the battleships, and 
even if the anti-aircraft had been ready to fire, they came in so low, 
the 3-inch guns couldn’t have fired on them, and the anchor chains 
were fast. 

259. Q. Is it not a historical fact that practically every aircraft 
attack launched in this war has been partial ly driven in? 

A. I think it can always be driven in. We would have knocked 
down more of their planes if we had everything we had in the air. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy (Continued) : 

260. Q. General, I shall read to you from a dispatch which is 
Exhibit 20 before this court: (Reading) “Highly reliable information 
has been received, and categoric and urgent instructions were sent 
yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at, among other 

E laces, Manila and Washington.” That is a dispatch dated Decem- 
er 3, sent from the Navy Department to various addressees. Re- 
ferring to your testimony m response to my previous questions, if you 
had been informed of that dispatch soon after it was sent, in what 
way would that have changed your dispositions and actions ? 

A. I’m not sure, because if you look at that dispatch again, it points 
down toward the Malays and that section of the world where all this 
action was taking place, and taken in conjunction with the informa- 
tion I had from the Navy as to the Japanese Fleet, it might have con- 
curred with my idea that that was where the action would be. 

261. Q. General, insofar as Washington is concerned, that dispatch 
gave the same information which you might have received from Gen- 
eral Marshall by telephone on the morning of December 7 ? 

A. Oh, no. He said there had been an ultimatum delivered and 
ordered codes destroyed. 
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[£ 67 ] Cross-examination by the interested party, Sear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmell, U. S. Navy (Ret.) , (Continued) : 

262. Q. General, you had a special communication by telephone with 
the War Department? 

A. I had one in my oflSce and they had one. 

263. Q. It was not commercial? 

A. It was partially scrambled. It was partially scrambled in Hon- 
olulu and partially scrambled in San Francisco, but it was a me- 
chanical device. You got all your connections, and they said, “Pull 
up your plug.” It was a commercial phone. 

264. Q. It was on an Army circuit? 

A. Yes, but whether the commercial telephone people could have 
done anything to it, if they wanted to, I don’t know. 

265. Q. All six of the mobile radar were operating on December 7? 

A. I think they were. 

266. Q. Now, do you know in what direction the planes which were 
ultimately determined to be Japanese were detected on this radar at 
7: 15 or thereabouts? 

A. Three degrees east of north, about 132 miles out. 

267. Q. Do you know whether that radar detected the approach 
of the Army bombers? 

A. I donx know, because the Army bombers came in five minutes 
later. 

268. Q. You knew the course in which the Army bombers were due 
to come? 

A. Thej were to come in from the north. There were only three 
degrees difference. 

269. Q. The people who were operating the radar knew about the 
approach of the Army bombers? 

A. No, they didn’t. The officer in the Control Office in the In- 
terceptor Command did, but the sergeant who was working the station 
did not know that any planes were coming in. 

270. Q. But the officer did? 

A. The officer in the Control Station did. 

Cross-examination by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) (Continued): 

{^81 271. Q. Admiral, you stated that in your opinion it was 

the responsibility of Admiral Bloch and Admiral Kimmel to go to 
sea and to do distance reconnaissance. You, of course, are expressing 
only an opinion. You do not know what the fact was? 

A. I do not know exactly the division of labor between them. 
What led me to say that, there had been talk about assignment of 

S lanes, so if the Flwt went out, we would still have something for 
istance reconnaissance. If the Fleet went out, the 14th Naval 
District Commander would have full responsibility. 

272. Q. During all this period you are talking about, the Fleet 
Commander was there? 

A. Yes. I frankly don’t know the division l^tween the two of 
them, only I have the feeling, through my liaison with Admiral 
Bloch 

273. Q. Sometimes with Admiral Kimmel alone? 

A. Sometimes and sometimes he came to my headquarters and dis- 
cussed things. A great many times Admiral Bloch was in on it. 
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Examined by the court : 

274. Q. General, in making your estimates and studies and in your 
several (^scussions with your staff and others rejgarding the probable 
war with Japan, as we understood it, you finalfy decided that sabo- 
tage would be given priority? 

A. With the information we had then. 

275. Q. And you and your staff were in ^reement on that? 

j. j •, ^ 6 ^ 0 . I know my G-2 and my Chief of Staff agreed. I 

didn t talk over the details with anybody but them. 

276. Q. You did discuss this on the 27th with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific? 

A. We had discussed the probability of air attacks that morning, 
and we got that wire in the afternoon, and I sent him a copy of it, 
Md I am quite sure — I don’t believe I took that copy to him, but 
I am sure he was informed. 

276. Q. Following December 7 there was in the papers — and I 
understood there was some reference to it in the Boberts Report — a 
reference to over-indulgence in alcoholic liquors on the part of the 
naval and armed forces in the Hawaiian Islands. Can you en- 
lighten us on that in any way from your knowledge of conditions? 

A. You mean on that particular night? 

[269] 277. Q. Yes, the night or December 6 and 7th? 

A. I couldn’t sav anything about the Navy on that night, because 
I went to Schofield Barracks about 7 o’clock and came back about 10 
and wasn’t down in that part of the city. I can say definitely that 
at Schofield Barracks, where our two infantry divisions were sta- 
tioned and a big majority of the officers were present at a party given 
for Army relief purposes, where they had a cabaret, there was no 
drinking in excess. I imagine that various people had dinner par- 
ties, and probably most of them had a cocktail or two before dinner, 
but I saw no one who had too much to drink. I didn’t see any Navy, 
except a few naval officers who happened to be at the Army post 
that ni^t. 

278. Q. Were the effects of possible over-indulgence evident on 
the morning of December 7? 

A. They were not. I don’t l^lieve I saw more than two officers 
under the infiuence of drink during the whole time I was in Hawaii. 

Re-examined by the judge advocate: 

279. ^ You have testified that the aircraft warning by means of 
its radar picked up some planes at a distance of 132 miles from the 
station at Pearl Harbor in a northerly direction. Is that substan- 
tially correct? 

A. Three degrees east of north. 

280. Q. Was there any way that this radar station had of identi- 
fying those planes as friendly or enemy? 

A. There isn’t any possibility. 

281. Q. Unless there had been some means of knowir^ what friendly 
planes were around, it would then be, I understanc^ impossible to 
teU whether planes picked up at this time by radar method could be 
identified as mendly or enemy ? 

A. And when you are expecting friendly planes on a direction just 
three degrees difference, I donx believe anyone would dare say 
definitely they were enemy planes. 
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282. Q. Do you know whether any track was made of these incom- 
ing planes by the operator who det^ted them? 

A. They were followed until they were a few miles north of 
Oahu, and apparently they turned east, so that they were out of 
the range between the station and the planes. 

283. Q. Technically, in making this track you speak of, is the 
actual path of the planes indicated in any manner graphically for the 
record? 

A. I have forgotten. I have watched them operate, but I think 
they should record. 

[^W] 284. Q. Do you remember whether any track was made 

of these enemy planes wheit they departed from the attack on the 
morning of December 7, 1941? 

A. It would simply indicate that a bunch of theufL some little dis- 
tance down in the southwest, seemed to disappear. It indicated they 
had been aboard a carrier. 

285. Q. To save the time of the court, do you or do you not feel that 
you can give us any testimony with regard to this track of planes as 
they retired? 

A. My information is not definite on that. 

Examined by the court : 

286. Q. In that connection, did you receive prior information re- 
garding the sending of planes from Hamilton Field to Oahu? 

A. Oh, yes, we knew they were coming in. 

Neither the judge advocate, the interested parties, nor the court 
desired further to examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

The witness said that he had nothing further to state. 

The court inquired of the interested party. Major General Walter C. 
Short, U. S. Army (Ret), whether he desired to remain an interested 
party. 

The interested party, Major General Walter C. Short, U. S. Army 
(Ret) , stated that he did not so desire. 

The court announced that Major General Walter C. Short, U. S. 
Army (Ret), was, at his own request, released as an interested party 
and was no longer accorded status as such before the court. 

The witness was duly warned, and with his counsel, withdrew. 

The court then, at 3 : 45 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 a. m., August 
15, 1944. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1944. 
[271] Tenth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 10 : 15 a. m. 

Present : 

Adminral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the ninth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, Junior, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, one of counsel for the judge advocate, was recalled as a wit- 
ness by the judge advocate, and was warned that the oath previously 
taken was still binding. 

1. Q. You are the same Robert D. Powers, Junior, Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U. S. Naval Reserve, counsel to the judge advocate, who tes- 
tified earlier in these proceedings ? 

A. I am. 

2. Q. I hand you a document; can you identify it? 

A. I can, sir. I am the authorized custodian of this document, 
which was received under official seal from the War Department. It 
is a memorandum of a dispatch to be released, in which it is certified 
that it was released to various officers, including the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, Fort Shatter, Hawaii, at 12 : 17 De- 
cember 7, 1941, by Western Union Telegraph and Radio Corporation 
of America. 

[272] The interested party, Rear xVdmiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), requested that the time, 12: 17, be clarified as to 
time zone; that is, whether it be Eastern Standard time or some other 
time. 

The court directed that such clarification be made. 

15 
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3. Q. Do you have any means of knowing to what time the various 
time zones m this message refer; whether it is Eastern Standard 
Time, Greenwich Civil Time, or wnat? 

A. Of my own knowledge, I do not. 

With the permission of the court, the jud^ advocate directed the 
witness to confer with ^e War Department in order to ascertain as 
to the time zones in which the times indicated in the message refer, 
and to report thereupon. 

It was stipulated by the judge advocate and the interested parti^ 
with the permission of the court, that the determination by the wit- 
ness would be admissible before the court. 

The memorandum of dispatch released by the War D^artment, cer- 
tifying as to the dispatch of a message by the War Department to 
various officers, including the Commanding Gteneral, Hawaiian De- 
partment, Fort Shafter, Hawaii, at 12 : 17, December 7, 1941j was 
submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by the judge 
advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EX- 
HIBIT 48.” 

4. Q. Will you please read the memorandum? 

The witness read the memorandum, “Exhibit 48.” 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by his pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel for the judge advocate. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, was called as a witness by the judge advocate, [^5] _ was 
duW sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Husband Edward Kimmel, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy retired. 

2. Q. Please state what your du^ was on 7 December 1941? 

A. Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, and U. S. Fleet. 

3. Q. When did you assume this duty ? 

A. 1 February 1941. 

4. Q. When were you relieved of this duty? 

A. 17 December 1941. 

5. Q. I show you a document, marked Exhibit 5 before this court, 
which is called WP Pac 46. Please state its nature and whether it 
was in effect on 7 December 1941. 

A. WP Pac 46 was made effective on 7 December 1941, by my order, 
immediately after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Complete 
readiness to place WP Pac 46 was required of all elements of the 
Pacific Fleet. 

6. Q. I show you Exhibit No. 6 before this court. Can you identify 
it? 

A. I recognize Exhibit 6 as a publication called, “Joint Action of 
Army and Navy 1935.” I presume and request the assurance of the 
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judge advocate that this copy of the Joint Action of the Anny and 
Navy is corrected as of 7 December 1941. 

The judge advocate stated that the witness might be assured. 

7. Q. I show you Exhibit No. 7, which has been presented in 
evidence before this court, and ask you if you recognize it and what 
it is. 

A. I recognize Exhibit 7 as the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, 
prepared in Hawaii, and approved by the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District, and the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 

8. Q. In a general way. Admiral, can you state to the court what 
the major task groups of the Pacific Fleet were on 7 December 1941, 
and who were the respective commanders of task forces f 

A. The major task groups of the Pacific Fleet on [iS74] 7 

December 1941, are shown in Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 14CL-41, 
of 31 October 1941. With minor changes, this task force organization 
was in effect during all the time I commanded the Pacific Fleet. The 
changes which were made as a result of experience may be obtained 
from a comparison of Pacific Fleet Letter No. 4 CL-41 of 30 April 
1941. It will be noted that the publication of October 31, 1941, is 
much more complete. Task Force One under the command of the 
Commander Battle Force, Vice Admiral W. S. Pye, U. S. Navy, was 
composed of six battleships, one carrier, five lignt cruisers, one old 
light cruiser, two destroyer leaders, sixteen destroyers, one mine layer, 
and one minesweeper. His primary mission was to organize, train, and 
continue development of doctrine and tactics for operations of, and 
in the vicinity of, the Main Body ; to keep up-to-date normal arrange- 
ments and current plans for such operations ; and to accumulate and 
maintain in readiness for war all essential material required by the 
task force, in order to provide an efficient covering force available for 
supporting operations of other areas; or for engagement, with or 
without support, in Fleet action. 

Task Force Two under the command of the Commander Air Craft 
Battle Force, Vice Admiral William Halsey — ^William F. Halsey — 
U. S. Navy, was comprised of three battleships, one aircraft carrier, 
four heavy cruisers, one old light cruiser, two destroyer leaders, sixteen 
destroyers,. and four mine layers. Its primary mission was to organize, 
train, and develop doctrine and tactics for reconnoitering and raiding, 
with air or surface units, enemy objectives, particularly uiose on land; 
to keep" up-to-date normal arrangements and plans for such opera- 
tions ; to accumulate and maintain in readiness for war all essential 
material retjuired by the task force in order to provide an efficient 
Reconnoitering and Raiding Force for testing the strength of enemy 
communication lines and positions and for making forays against the 
enemy, and for operations in conjunction with other forces. 

Task Force Three under the command of the Commander Scouting 
Force, Vice Admiral Wilson Brown, U. S. Navy, was comprised ot 
eight heavy cruisers, one aircraft carrier, one destroyer leader, eight 
destroyers, thirteen minesweepers, and six transports. I might state 
that the troop transports were non-existent. Its primary mission was 
to organize, train and develop doctrine and tactics for capturing enemy 
land objectives, particularly fortified atolls; to keep up-to-date nor- 
mal arrangements and plans for such operations; and to accumulate 
and maintain in readiness for war all essential material required by 
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the task force in order to provide an eflScient amphibious force for 
attack, with or without support of other forces, on outlying positions 
of the enemy. 

Task Force Four, under command of the commandant 14th Naval 
District, Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, included that 
part of the 14th Naval District activities which involved the island 
■bases. Its primary mission was to organize, train, and develop the 
island bases in order to insure their own defense and provide efficient 
services to Fleet units engaged in advanced operations. By the pro- 
visions of 2CL--41 of 14 October 1941, the [ 275 '] Commandant 
14th Naval District was designated as Naval Base Defense Officer, and 
his duties were laid down in detail in that publication, which is in 
evidence before this court. Task Force Seven, under the Command 
of the Commander Submarine Scouting Force, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Withers, U. S. Navy, was composed of all the submarines in the Pacific 
and their tenders. Its primary mi.ssion was to organize, train, and 
concurrently with execution of the expansion program, to continue 
development of doctrine and tactics in order to provide an efficient 
Submarine Observation and Attack Force for independent operations 
or operations coordinated with other forces. (2) To conduct patrols 
in areas and at times prescribed by the Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Fleet, in order to improve security of Fleet units and bases. 
Task Force Nine was under the Command of the Commander Patrol 
Wing Two, Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. Navy. It included 
all of the patrol planes and sea plane tenders in the Pacific. Its 
primary mission was to organize, train, and concurrently with execu- 
tion of the. expansion program, to continue development of doctrine 
in tactics in order to provide an efficient long-range Air Scouting and 
Air Striking Force for independent operation or operations coordi- 
nated with other forces. (2) To conduct patrols in areas and at times 
prescribed by the Commander-in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet 
in order to improve security of Fleet units and bases. Task Force 
Fifteen, Commander Base Force, Rear Admiral W. L. Calhoun, U. S. 
Navy, was composed of four CA and CLs, whose primary mission was 
to escort trans-Pacific shipping in order to protect trans-Pacific ship- 
ping against possible attack. Cruisers were rotated in duty under 
Task Force Fifteen and supplied from the other forces, according to 
the Command. Force and Type Commander continued to exercise the 
other fimctions as required by the administrative organizations as set 
forth in Pacific Fleet Confidential Notice 13CN-41 of 1 October 1941, 
and as required by U. S. Navy Regulations and basic instructions. 

9. Q. Who was your next senior in command in the Pacific Fleet? 

A. Vice Admiral W. S. Pye, U. S. Navy. 

10. Q. I call your attention to General Order No. 143. Will you state 
what your duties were under this order for the period in which you 
were in command of the U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

A. For the period 1 February to 17 December 1941, I was Com- 
niander-in-Chief U. S. Pacific Pleet and Commander-in-Chief U. S. 
Fleet. My duties were set forth in General Order No. 143, the Navy 
Regulations, General Orders and War Plans; General Order No. 143 
provided for the organization of the United States Fleet into three 
Fleets, viz., U. S. Atlantic Fleet, U. S. Pacific Fleet, U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet. In addition it provided for : National Coastal Frontier Forces ; 
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Special Task Forces; Special Duty Ships; Naval Transportation 
Service; Naval District Craft. As Commander-in- \ 276 '\ Chief 
Pacific Fleet, I exercised command over the Pacific Fleet, and 
as Commander-in-Chief United States Fleet, I exercised command 
over either one or both of the other two fieets when concen- 
trated with the Pacific Fleet to form a task force. Also, under the 
Chief of Naval Operations the Commander-in-Chief U. S. Fleet, 
through the Type Commanders, was required to prescribe standards 
and methods of training for all of the seagoing forces and aircraft 
of the Navy. 

11. Q. As Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, what duties 
had you assigned the Commandant of the 14th Naval District? 

A. As Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific, I had assigned the 
Commandant 14th Naval District to perform the duties of N aval Base 
Defense Officer for Pearl Harbor and set forth his duties in 2CL-41 
of 14 October 1941. I had also assigned the Commandant 14th Naval 
District to Command Task Force Four, U. S. Pacific Fleet, which 
included that part of the 14th Naval District Activities which involved 
the Island Bases. He was charged with the duty of organizing, train- 
ing, and developing the island bases. 

12. Q. As Commander-in-Chief U. S. Fleet, and Commander-in- 
(’hief of the Pacific Fleet, had any other duties, other than those set 
forth in 143, been assigned to you ? 

A. As Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, the duties as set forth in Navy Regulations, General 
Orders, and War Plans, were assigned to me when I was detailed to 
these duties. The duties required are reasonably well summarized 
in General Order 143, the essential points of which have been covered 
in this discussion. 

13. Q. What were the aircraft forces under your command, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, in the period from October 
16, 1941, to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. The aircraft of the Pacific Fleet was divided into two general 
categories: the aircraft which was based on carriers, and included 
land-plane types only ; the aircraft which were based on shore, which 
included both seaplanes and land planes. Seaplanes could be, and 
frequently were, based upon a seaplane tender in a sheltered harbor. 
While based on an aircraft carrier or on a seaplane tender, the planes 
were under the command of the forces afloat exclusively. While the 
planes were based at Pearl Harbor, there were certain planes which 
were under the Command of the Commandant, 14th Naval District 
and assigned to him to perform more or less routine tasks. Under 
the Commandant on Ford Island there was an officer ordered to com- 
mand an air base. He was responsible to the Commandant for oper- 
ating the planes assigned exclusively to the Commandant, and was 
also responsible to the Commandant for supplying to the carriers the 
facilities for their operation while the carriers were in port. The 
connnander of the air base was also responsible for supplying the 
Patrol Wing Two facilities and services necessary to operate those 
patrol planes based on Ford Island, and under the Command of 
[8771 Patrol Wing Two — Commander Patrol Wing Two was in 
command of the Patrol Wing, which was a part of the Fleet. He 
was also Conunander of the aircraft assigned for the defense of bases 
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as set forth in the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan of 11 April 
1941, in addendum 1, the Naval Base Defense Force, Air Force O^r- 
ating Plan No. A4-41, of March 31, 1941. Briefly, Patrol Wing Two 
was responsible to Commander-in-Chief for the training and operation 
of Patwing Two when acting as a part of the Fleet, and was respon- 
sible to the Commandant, 14th Naval District for the training and 
operation of PatWing Two when acting as a part of the Naval Base 
Defense Forces, at which time, of course, the Commandant, 14th 
Naval District, was responsible to the Commander-in-Chief. 

14. Under the organization you had in effect; how were aircraft 
made available to the Commandant 14th Naval District? 

A. Aircraft were made available to the Commandant 14th Naval 
District upon his request, either to ComPatWing Two, or to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Normally, ComPatWing Two would make 
such aircraft available upon request unless there were conflict with 
other commitments, in which case he would refer to the Commander- 
in-Chief. All Navy shore-based planes were automatically made 
available to the Commandant, 14th Naval District or the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, upon sounding of the air-raid alarm, 
either for drills or for the real thing. All such planes had frequently 
been made available in this matter for practice prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and to the best of my knowledge, were so made 
available when the attack took place. 

15. Q. Did you, on 7 December 1941, have in effect any written 
orders for security of the Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, 2CL-41 of 14 October 1941. I might add that this letter 
of 14 October was a revision of a letter written in February of 1941, 
and promulgated to the Fleet at that time. This revision was the 
result of tying up certain loose ends, which we found as a result of 
experience to be desirable. 

16. Q. I show you Exhibit No. 8 and ask you if this is the document 
to which you refer — it being marked Exhibit No. 8 for identification. 

A. That is the document to which I refer. 

2CL-41, of October 14, 1941, was submitted to the interested parties 
and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 8.” 

17. Q. I will ask you to read it to the court. 

The witness read 2CL-41 of October 14, 1941, Exhibit 8. 

[278] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Ke- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval l^serve, reporter, withdrew. 

18. Q. Did this Order 2CL-41 comprise all the security measures 
issued by you for the security of the Fleet and naval establishments 
in the Pearl Harbor area and which were in effect on 7 December 
1941? 

A. Certain measures which are prescribed in Fleet Tactical Orders 
and Instructions were applicable to the Fleet or individual ships 
thereof while in Pearl Harbor. In this category were the conditions 
of material readiness which could be and were prescribed on occasions. 
I cannot now recall any specific instructions for the safety of the 
Fleet in Pearl Harbor except those contained in 2CL-41 of October 
14, 1941. Certain standing orders pursuant to 2CL-41 were issued 
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by the task force and type commanders. Such a one was an order 
or Commander, Battleships, Battle Force, issued in April, 1941, which 
required a continuous manning of a part of the anti-aircraft batteries. 
This was a twenty-four hour watch on the anti-aircraft batteries. In 
other orders, I provided for all types to have ready ammunition on 
deck in ammunition boxes readily accessible to the anti-aircraft guns 
at all times, both day and night. 

19. Q. On the morning of 7 December 1941, preceding the attack, 
can you tell the court vmat the material condition of readiness was 
in effect on ships of the Pacific Fleet then in Pearl Harbor* 

A. The condition of readiness No. 3^ as laid down in 2CI/-41 had 
been prescribed some time before by Vice Admiral Pye, and that was 
in effect on the d^ of the attack. In addition to that, the Commander 
of Battleships, Battle Force, had issued an order requiring two, 
5-inch guns and two, 50-calibre guns on each battleship to be manned 
at all times. These were, to the best of my knowle^e and belief, 
maimed on the date in quekion. 

20. Q. As Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, where did 
you have your flag flying on 6-7 December 1941, up until the hour 
of the Japanese at^kf 

A. My headquarters were at the Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor. 
My personal quarters were in a house on a hill in a new development 
behind and to the rear of the Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor. All 
provision was made to control the Fleet from my headquarters at 
the Submarine Base. We had communication direct from the Sub- 
marine Base to the Fleet by way of the high-powered stations on 
shore, and I felt, and my communication officer advised me, that we 
had facilities equal to, if not superior to, those that we had on the 
PENNSYLiVANIA for communication with the Fleet. 

[£7P] 21. Q. Under these conditions and your own 2CL-41, 

which has iust been read into the record, do you consider that you 
were embarked in Pearl Harbor? 

A. I was the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. I trans- 
ferred my flag to shore solely because I felt that I could exercise com- 
mand of the Pacific Fleet more expeditiously from that point than 
I could from on board the ship. When I went ashore and estab- 
lished my headquarters on shore, I did not intend to supplant the 
Commandant, 14th Naval District in the exercise of the duties as- 
signed to him by the Navy Department and W my orders. 

22. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 8, which is 2CL-41, 1 ask you to look 
at Paragraph 3 (g), which has a sub-title, “Defense against air at- 
tack”, and under that paragraph, refer to sub-paragraph (d) (1), 
in which are outlined some of the duties of the Commandant, 14th 
Naval District, one of which is advising the senior officer embarked 
in Pearl Harbor, exclusive of the Commander-in-Chief, what con- 
dition of readiness to maintain. What I am trying to find out is 
this. Admiral: Under the conditions of having your flag flyiM on 
shore, did you consider yourself the senior officer embarked in Pearl 
Harbor within the meaning of this sub-paragraph? 

A. I did not. 

23. Q. Will you tell the court who, on the morning of 7 December 
1941, immediately prior to the J^anese attack, the senior officer was? 

A. Vice Admiral William S. Pye, USN, Commander Battle Force 
U. S. Fleet and Commander Task Force 1, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 
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24. Q. Adverting to this same paragraph 3 (g), “Defense against 
air attack”, under sub-paragi’aph 6 thereof, certain duties are laid 
down for the Commandant, 14th Naval District in regard to matters 
affecting the defense of Pearl Harbor and the ships of the Pacific 
Fleet therein. Did you, as Commander-in-Chief, except the Com- 
mandant to carry out these various functions directly with the Fleet 
or officers concerned, and without reference to you? 

A. Yes. If there was any doubt in his mind about what he was to 
do, he had access to me at all times. 

25. Q. Now, one of the duties prescribed here and to which I have 
before adverted, was the duty of advising the senior officer embarked 
in Pearl Harbor, exclusive of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, what condition of readiness to maintain. Can you remember 
the condition of readiness that had been prescribed by the Com- 
mandant, 14th Naval District, in compliance with this directive on 
the night of 6-7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I do not know that he prescribed, or advised Admiral Pye to 
prescribe, any condition of readiness on that day. 

\, 280 ^ 26. Q. . Can you state to the court what the condition of 

readiness was on 6-7 December 1941 up until the time of the initiation 
of the Japanese attack? 

A. I have already stated to the court. Condition 3. That condition 
3 was prescribed with certain modifications which, incidentally, were 
additional safety measures prescribed by the Commander, Battleships 
and Battle Force. 

27. Q. And this condition of readiness to which you have just 
referred in your last answer met with your full approval? 

A. Yes, I thought it was sufficient. 

2S. Q. As Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, and 
with your headquarters located as you have described them, did you 
liave any unit for furnishing you with combat intelligence? 

A. I depended largely upon the units under the direction of the 
Commandant, 14th Naval District, who had a reasonably complete 
set-up for obtaining this information. 

29. Q. Am I to infer, then, that your own intelligence unit, that 
which belonged to the Fleet, was rather a minor part of this organiza- 
tion, or what am I to understand? 

A. Well, it was an essential but not a major part. 

30. Q. Did this intelligence unit that belonged to the Fleet work 
with and function with the intelligence unit that you have described 
as belonging to the Commandant, 14th Naval District? 

A. Yes. 

31. Q. What do you consider the efficiency of this combined in- 
telligence unit to have been prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. From my observation of their oi)eration, I thought the efficiency 
of this intelligence unit was quite satisfactory prior to 7 December 
1941. 

32. Q. Did you, prior to 7 December 1941, receive combat intelli- 
gence fi'om other sources than your own unit? 

A. Yes. We received reports from Commandant, 16th Naval Dis- 
trict, from the Navy Department, and our own forces, wherever they 
may be. 

33. Q. From your experience with combat intelligence as you re- 
ceived it, did you feel that it was — 
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A. Well, I am talking about all kinds of intelligence. 

34. Q. That is what I am talking about too, generally, 

A. I think combat intelligence is a little more restrictive than what 
we are talking about. 

{281'\ 35. Q. The meaning I am trying to convey to you when I 

ask you questions about combat intelligence is essentially the informa- 
tion you had upon which you made military decisions ? 

A. That is right. Well, by that definition, I received combat in- 
telligence from all naval sources, from many naval sources, and the 
decisions I made were based upon my evaluation of this information. 

36. Q. Speaking of evaluation, Admiral, did this intelligence serv- 
ice that you had organized ordinarily evaluate the information prior 
to giving it to you, or just exactly how did the evaluation function 
operate, if you can remember? 

A. They presented to me summaries of the information. It was 
physically impossible for one man to go over all the information. I 
received summaries and, to a certain extent, conclusions that the in- 
telligence units had drawn, and the basic facts generally presented, 
what they considered important basic matter. 

37. Q. I presume you had a War Plans officer or division set up in 
your own staff, did you not? 

A. I had a War Plans division set up within my own staff com- 
posed of Captain C. H. McMorris, Captain McCormick, Commander 
V. R. Murphy, Colonel Pfeiffer oJP the United States Marine Corps, 
and one lieutenant whose names escapes me for the moment. In- 
cidentally, the War Plans division of my staff was greatly expanded 
immediately after I took command. I thought that the number of 
people engaged in producing War Plans should be considerably aug- 
mented. I therefore added two captains and a colonel in the Marine 
Corps to the ones that I got at the time that I took command. And 
in that connection it may be well to point out to the court that that was 
one of the prime considerations which decided me to move my head- 
quarters from the PENNSYLVANIA to the Submarine Base. I 
had a choice of dividing my staff or of going ashore. I could have 
divided it by putting part of the staff on other ships. I could not 
have my staff available to me with their advice in their entirety in any 
other way than by taking up my quarters on shore. The number of 
the staff in War Plans and in intelligence and public relations was 
f^uch that it was a physical impossibility to have them on board the 
PENNSYLVANIA and at the same time have them operate in an 
efficient manner. 

38. Q. Would you tell the court how this War Plans division func- 
tioned with you in evaluating enemy intelligence? 

A. All enemy intelligence went to the War Plans division and was 
discussed and estimates drawn from day to day as to what this in- 
formation meant and what action we should take as a result of this 
information. I had [^2] the Fleet intelligence officer bring 
to me daily the summaries made of the information received in the 
last 24 hours and go over it with me in detail. My chief of staff was 
generally present, and also the W^ar Plans officer was present at this 
conference. In any event, they always received this information, and 
this information included all messages that I received from the Navy 
Department. In addition to the senior member of the War Plans 
division — who was Captain McCormick— Captain DeLany, my opera- 
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tions ofiBcer, was also kept fully informed in order that the War Plans 
and Operations should not get in an^y degree at cross ^rposes. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, XJ. S. 
Navy (Ret.) , suggested that the question referred to en^y intelligence, 
and asked if it were to be assumed that the question referred to 
countries who are now enemies. 

The judge advocate replied in the affirmative; that the judge ad- 
vocate meant, in asking his question in which he used the term “enemy”, 
“possible enemies”. 

With the court’s permission, the witness made the following state- 
ment: Up until the attack of the Japanese on Pearl Harbor on 7 De- 
cember we were at peace and I was the first one to recognize the changed 
situation. 

39. Q. Did your organization exchange intelligence with the Com- 
mandi^ General of the Hawaiian Department? 

A. "Wq did, to this extent: The Commanding General of the Ha- 
waiian Department had his interests restricted to the defense of 
Hawaii and to such of the outlying islands as he had his forces and 
the ones to which he expected to send his forces. He was primarily 
interested in the probability of attack where his forces were stationed, 
and in general, the information I gave to him bore upon his interests, 
or was confined to his interests. My own interests covered a much 

S “"eater geographical area and many more factors. I tried to keep 
e Commanding General informed of everything that I thought 
would be useful to him. I did not inform the Commanding Gen- 
eral of my proposed plans and what I expected to do in the Mar- 
shalls and other places distant from Hawaii. I saw no reason for 
taking the additional chance of having such information divulged by 
giving it to an agency who would have no part in the execution of the 
plan. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. F rank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

40. Q. Did you likewise receive any information from the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department ? 

A. I believe the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department 
gave me every bit of information that he had. We exchanged infor- 
mation fully and freely. 

41. Q. Adverting again to Exhibit 8, which is Fleet Letter 2CL-41, 
and calling your attention to paragraph 2 (b) , which has been read into 
the record but which I shall now read for your information : “That a 
declaration of war may be preceded by (1) a surprise attack on ships 
in Pearl Harbor, (2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating 
area, (3) a combmation of these two.” Did this estimate continue 
from the time this letter was promulgated up to the time of the attack 
by the Japanese on the morning of December 7, 1941? 

A. This specific confidential letter and the assumptions upon which 
it is based are not so much an estimate as they were a basis for the 
training of the Fleet to meet all contingencies that might arise. Esti- 
mates and the chances of any particular action might Aange from day 
to day, but this was a letter to provide for the security of the Fleet 
under all the contingencies which we could foresee. 

42. Q. I again refer to Exhibit 8 and refer you to paragraph 3 (Q) 
eutitled “Defense Against Air Attack.” After you have read each 
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directive thereunder to yourself, will you state to the court categori- 
cally what action had been taken prior to December 7, 1941, or at the 
time of the attack on that morning, whichever way may be applicable? 

A. In my opinion^ the Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment disposed his available troops and material to the best advan- 
tage. I felt then and still feel that there were many deficiencies, 
particularly in anti-aircraft defense. General Short testified here 
yesterday about the steps he took as to the adequacy of the material 
and as to the material he had available and as to the number and types 
and weapons and personnel that he had available. I feel that his stete- 
ment is better than any I could make on this subject. So far as the 
other paragraphs in this letter, there were practically no naval guns 
based on shore except those which belonged to the marine defense 
battalions temporarily stationed in Pearl Harbor. My recollection is 
that there were very few marine guns available on that day. Do 
you wish me now to cover the question of long distance reconnaissance? 

43. Q. Just in a general manner. I shall cover it specifically later 
on. 

A. The number of planes available to the Fleet, to the Commandant, 
14th Naval District, and to the Conunanding General in Hawaii had 
all been liunped into one coordinated force by the agreements arrived 
at Of those planes, there was not a sufficient number of the type 
required to perform distance reconnaissance effectively. There was 
not a sufficient number of planes of the long range available to make a 
complete reconnaissance for one day, utilizing all of them. A con- 
tinuous patrol over long periods of time was out of the question. 
In this connection, I can state there was a total of eighty-one patrol 
planes in the whole Hawaiian area. There was a total of twelve 
^17 Army planes in the Hawaiian area. Of these, a maximum of 
sixty-one patrol planes and six B-17’s were available on the island of 
Oahu durmg the period iimnediately preceding the attack. We had 
some patrol planes operating from Midway. I base my statement 
that there was not a sufficient number of planes to perform a 360 degree 
search for one day on a requirement of eighty-four planes to make the 
360 degree search, based on a fifteen-mile visibility. I think that can 
be demonstrated. I might state that when I took command of the 
Fleet I thoroughly appreciated the deficiencies in anti-aircraft defense 
that existed in Oahu and in the Hawaiian area. I read the letter 
written by the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War. I read 
the answer written by the Secretary of War to the Secretary of the 
Navy. I also read the letter written by the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District and forwarded to the Navy Department by the Commander- 
in-Chief on or about January 7, 1941. All these letters set forth clearly 
the inadequacy of the force available in Pearl Harbor for aircraft 
defense. There was a deficiency in reconnaissance planes and in 
various other elements. Recognizing this and recognizing that it was 
a physical impossibility for General Short to perform distance recon- 
naissance, there was nothing that we could do. We had no choice 
except to attempt to utilize wie forces that we had to the best advan- 
age, and I think we did organize and use these forces to the best 
advantage. It was unfortunate that the warnings, messages, and 
information from the Navy Department did not convey to us the 
imminence of war and the imminence of an attack on Pearl Harbor 
that some witnesses now want to read into those warnings. We did 
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not get it. We had in the Fleet a constantly changing personnel — 
officers and enlisted men. In November I mentioned m a letter to 
the Chief of Naval Operations that we needed 20,000 more men in the 
Pacific Fleet to fill our complements and to fill the schools and other 
training institutions that we had. I had also attenmted to get he 
enlisted men of the Navy frozen in their positions. Li other words, 
I wanted to cancel the [385] expiration of enlistments. I made 
a trip to Wa.shington, advanced that in letters both before and after 
that trip in June, 1941, and I took it up with the chairman of the 
Senate and House Naval Affairs Committee. We never did get that 
revision put into effect, and we continued to lose our men, who were 
attracted outside by the high wages prevailing about that time and 
doubted whether or not we would get into the war. It was absolutely 
essential that we maintain training in the Pacific Fleet up until the 
last minute. If we had stopped training the first time we received 
these alarming messages, I feel certain that by the time war was 
declared our ships would have been in a dangerously ineffective condi- 
tion. As an example, we were supplying men for the expansion pro- 
gram both on shore and at sea, and as I recall at the present time, 
we were transferring twelve patrol plane crews a month from Pearl 
Harbor to the mainland, training those patrol crews in the Fleet, 
and we had a great urge to continue our work of training the Fleet. 
These were the conditions that confronted me when I made the deci- 
sion on the 27th of November not to stop training in the Fleet but 
to continue until further 'developments. 

44. Q. The judge advocate is primarily concerned at the present 
moment with your views as to whether or not the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District, as the Naval Base Defense Officer, did or did 
not carry out the duties under sub-paragraph 6 of Article 3 (G) , which 
you have just read, and he would like to have you, as the Commander- 
in-Chief and as his immediate superior, state categorically whether 
or not the duties outlined thereunder were performed to your satis- 
faction 1 

A. I can state, in general, that the perforance of duty of the Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District, as Naval Base Defense Officer 
and as prescribed in paragraph 3 (G) and sub-paragraph 6 (a), (b), 
(c), fd), was, in general, satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief. 
If it had not been so performed, I would not have hesitated at any 
time to call his attention to the fact. 

45. Q. Was there any different condition of readiness for action in 
regard to naval base defense activities than those prescribed for units 
of the U. S. Pacific Fleet ? 

A. As Naval Base Defense Officer was charged with fixing the state 
of readiness for all the shore activities, and he was charged with ad- 
vising the senior officer afloat, in this case Admiral Pye, what he con- 
sidered to be* the state of readiness of the ships. That was put in to 
insure that all the information in the hands of the commandant of 
the district was placed in the hands of the senior officer afloat [^8] 
and not to have any condition arise where the Commandant of the 
district might have information which was not in the hands of the 
senior officer afloat. The responsibility for fixing the state of readiness 
of the ship was not taken away from the senior officer afloat. 

46. Q. It is not quite clear to me. Admiral, exactly what connection 
the advice of the Naval Base Defense Officer had to do with a con- 
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dition of readiness in the Fleet, but if I understand your answer cor- 
rectly, it is that the senior officer afloat in the Fleet prescribed his own 
condition of readiness? 

A. That is correct. 

47. ^ And he might take into consideration, if he wanted to, the 
condition of readiness which was being maintained by the Naval Base 
Defense Officer if he so desired? 

A. And the advice he I'eceived from the Naval Base Defense Officer. 

48. Q. The senior officer present afloat was responsible for the con- 
dition of readiness of vessels of the U. S. Pacific Fleet? 

A. That is correct. 

49. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 9, which is a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War dated January 24, 1941 
and which has been introduced in its entirety into the record. Do 
you recognize this letter as any that you have been acquainted with? 

A. Yes, I saw the letter of the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary 
of War. dated January 24, 1941, early in February, 1941. 

50. Q. Referring to this letter as of the time you received it, did the 
views expressed therein differ from your own views materially on 
matters of military defense at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I was in substantial agreement with this letter, although I dif- 
fered somewhat from the probabilities as established therem. This 
letter was, I believe, initiated in the Navy Department after the re- 
ceipt of a letter prepared by the Commandant of the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict and forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief, who at that time was 
Admiral Richardson. In these two letters, submitted in early Janu- 
ary, 1941, practically all the points covered in the Secretary’s letter 
of January 24 were included. I felt the most probable form of attack 
in the Hawaiian area was by submarine. I thought a bombing attack 
by airplanes was second in order of probability. I also felt the danger 
of torpedo plane attack in Pearl Harbor was nil, because I believed 
[~^] torpedoes would not run in the shallow water of that 
harbor. The maximum depth at any point was only forty-five feet. 
I felt that the probability of a surface gunnery attack by bombardment 
was a low order of priority. The probability of mining was considered 
a high order of priority. The unlimited areas which i*equired sweep- 
ing made mining no particular menace, and this was due to the extreme 
depth of the water in the immediate vicinity of the island of Oahu 
and liiqited areas. 

51. Q. I know that in the answer you have just given you envisaged 
a submarine attack in the Hawaiian area as the most probable form 
of attack? 

A. That is right. 

52. Q, And that an air attack was second in order of probability ? 

A. I would like to amend the second in order of probability. I did 

not think it was second in order of probability, because the airplane 
attack I thought was a remote possibility. I did not think it was a 
probability at any time. I want to make that clear now. My previous 
statement was in error. I did not mean that, but what I was thinking 
of was that a submarine attack would hurt us and the thing which 
would hurt us next the most was the airplane attack. 

53. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 8, which is your letter 2CL-41, and 
to paragraph 2 (b) (1), you say that a declaration of war may be 
preceded by a surprise attack on ships in Pearl Harbor. What form 
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of surprise attack on ships in Pearl Harbor did you contemplate by 
this statement! 

A. An airplane attack. This was an assumption upon which to base 
our training. The probability of an air attack on Pearl Harbor was 
sufficient to justify complete training for this purpose. I felt, as the 
situation developed, the Fleet might move away from Pearl Harbor, 
and in such a contingency the possibility of a quick raid on the installa- 
tions at Pearl Harbor might be attempted. I thou^t it was much 
more probable that the Japs would attempt a raid on Pearl Harbor if 
the Fleet were away than if it were there. However, at no time did I 
consider it more than a possibility, and one which ordinary prudence 
would make us guard against. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Navai Reserve, 
reporter, withdrew. 

54. Q. Then, the order in which you set out what might happen on a 
declaration of war, in paragraph 2 (b), does not necessarily mean 
^e order of importance as you envisaged the probability of forms of 
attack! 

A. No. 

The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 1 : 45 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 

[S88] Present: 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all the inter- 
ested parties and their counsel except Admiral Harold R Stark, U. S. 
Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. Frank M. 
Siclues, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The judge advocate stated: Adverting to Exhibit 48, which was 
introduced in evidence before this court this morning, there was a 
stipulation made by the interested parties and by the judge advocate 
that Lieutenant Commander Powers, U. S. Naval Reserve, the wit- 
ness before the court who introduced the exhibit, would communicate 
with the War Department, and that the information he obtained from 
them as to the time, or the character of the time, that was being used 
on Exhibit 48, would be accepted in evidence before this court as of 
the times which are thereon indicated. I will now ask Lieutenant 
Commander Powers to make to the court a statement as to the infor- 
mation he received from the War Department. 

With the permission of the court, Lieutenant Commander Powers, 
U. S. Naval ^serve, stated: Traffic Operations Branch, Army Com- 
munications Service, has advised me that the times indicated upon 
Exhibit 48, as used by the War Department on 7 December 1941, were 
Washington time; that is. Eastern Standard Time. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), the witneas 
under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as 
witn^. He was warned that the oath previously taken was still 
binding, and continued his testimony. 

Examination by the judge advocate (continued) : 

55. Q. Admiral, in the questions I am about to ask you, I would 
request that you note the distinction between air bombing attack 
and air torpedo plane attack. This is just for the purpose of clari:fy- 
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ing the questions in your own mind. With reference to an air bcRnb- 
ing attack, what was the status of the defenses of Pearl Harbor in 
this regard when you took command of the U. S. Pacific Fleet! 

A. The status of defenses of Pearl Harbor in reference to air 
b<»nbing attack when I took command of tJie Pacific Fleet were the 
same as those stated in the letter forwarded by the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District through the Commander-in-Chief, to the Navy 
Department, early in January of 1941. The Commander-in-Chief at 
that time was Admiral J. O. Richardson, U. S. Navy, who signed the 
letter addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations, in the Navy 
Department. 

[289} _ 56. Q. I show you Exhibit 28, which is now in evidence 

before this court, and has b^en read in full, and ask you if that is the 
letter to which vou refer ? 

A. That is tne letter, together with the enclosure of a letter from 
the Commandant, 14th Naval District. 

57. Q. Will you sketch as best you can any changes that were made 
in these defenses during your tour of duty as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. During my tour of duty as Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet, 
a number of pursuit planes were brought to Pearl Harbor. The net 
increase of operating pursuit planes during this period was approxi- 
mately 100 pursuit Army planes. This was an increase from no effec- 
tive Army pursuit planes to approximately 100. I do not know the 
exact number of Army anti-aircraft artillery, but my recollection is 
that at no time did it exceed approximately one-third of the number 
recommended by the Commandant of the 14th Naval District and 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief in his letter of early January, 
1941. Regardii^ bombing planes, the Army supplied a maximum 
number of 27, B-17 Flying Fortresses. The Army planned, as I 
recalled it, to supply about 180 of these B-17s. However, prior to 
December 7^ 1941, order were received to send a number of ]^l7s to 
the Philippines. This resulted in stripping Oahu of all but 12 B-17 
Flying Fortresses, of which 6 had been further stripped of essential 
gear to outfit the ones going to the Philippines, and this left 6 B-17 
planes in operating condition on December 7, 1941. Therefore, dur- 
mg my tour as Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet, Army had a net 
increase of 6 bombing planes, no balloon barrage, no smoke-making 
apparatus, and none of the other facilities that I can now recall and 
which were mentioned in the Secretary of the Navy’s letter had been 
supplied prior to 7 December 1941. In this connection, it is my recol- 
lection that a number of Navy Patrol planes was increased by one or 
two squadrons during this period. In any event, there were stationed 
on Hawaii on 7 December 1941, exactly 81 patrol planes, of which 61 
were in operating condition on Oahu on 7 December 1941. There were 
12 operating from Midway, and the remainder were under overhaul or 
out of commission for various reasons. An agreement as to the opera- 
tion of Army and Navy airplanes stationed on shore was put into 
effect. The agreement was arrived at by the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District and the Commanding ^neral of the Hawaiian De- 
partment, which provided in general that the Army would command 
all fighter planes, both Army and Navy, and the Navy would com- 
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mand all distance reconnaissance and bombing planes. My order 
2CL-41, issued in February, 1941, and revised on October 14, 1941, 
provided that all naval forces in Pearl Harbor vFOuld assist the Army 
in the defense of Pearl Harbor. The Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District was designated in this letter as the Naval Base Defense Officer, 
and vested with the necessary authority to direct \ 290 '\ the 
naval forces in the event of attack, and he was also ^ven authority to 
conduct the necessary drills to insure the most effective use of the 
naval forces in port. There was a very considerable increase in the 
number of troops supplied by the Army to the Commander of the 
Hawaiian Department. I believe there were some 50,000 troops in 
Hawaii on 7 December 1941, but I might say that General Short felt 
that the minimum required for the defense of Hawaii was in the 
neighborhood of 75,000 troops. It would be noted in the letter of 24 
January that the establishment by the Army of a radar station and 
aircraft warning net is given a very high priority. The answer to this 
letter, written by the Secretary of War to thfe Secretary of the Navy, 
promises a high priority for this work. It stated that it would be 
completed in the summer of 1941. I know that membei's of my staff 
who appreciated the importance of the Army radar in the defense of 
Pearl Harbor and of the aircraft warning net, did everything within 
their power to assist the Army, and incidentally the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District, in the training of personnel and in rendering 
them whatever other assistance they considered within our power. 
We took Army personnel to sea in our ships prior to the time they 
received their radar, and we sent several officers at different times to 
work with the Army in establishing their service, all the time urging 
them to get something. The aircraft warning net was far from com- 
plete on 7 December 1941. Specifically, the permanent Radar stations 
were not anywhere near completed but there were several mobile units 
which had lieen placed in advantageous positions on the island and had 
been operating with some degree of success prior to 7 December 1941. 
You have heard General Short testify as to the operation of this radar, 
that it was being operated from 4 : 00 to 7 ; 00 every morning, and that 
training continued throughout the day until about 4 : 30 in the after- 
noon ; also that it was decided on December 6 by the personnel on the 
job that they would not operate the radar after 7 : 00 a. m. This was 
unknown to me at the time, and I knew only in general that the radar 
had been in operation. I knew, of course, tnat it was far from perfect. 
Durii^ 1941, the Commandant of the 14th Naval District and Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian D^artment, completed their Joint Fron- 
tier Coastal Defense Plan. Four destroyers were detailed to the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District for use in anti-submarine 
patrol and other patrol duties. He also had some tugs which he used 
for mine-sweeping, as I recall it. However, there were available to 
him sufficient forces to do the limited mine-sweeping which was 
required at the District. 

58. Q. That goes into a little more detail than I intended, but I 
thank you. Admiral. Who gave the order to transfer the B-17 
bombers from the Hawaiian area ? Do you recall ? 

A. The War Department. 

\ 291 '\ 59. Q. And at about what time of the year did this order 
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A. Oh, that transfer, the most of it was effected in November of 
1941. 

60. Q. Do you feel that j^ou had kept the Navy Department in 
Washin^on reasonably well informed as to the status of the defenses 
of Pearl Harbor in the matter of protecting that area against air- 
craft attack during your tour of duty as Comamnder-in-Chief ? 

A. I do. 

61. Q. With special reference to aircraft torpedo plane attack, 
what would you say would be the requirements for such a defense 
that are different from the defenses against air bombing attack in 
general ? 

A. Well, the defense against an air torpedo plane attack in addition 
to the elements required for an air bcunbing attack, requires nets so 
placed that they wiU deflect or explode the torpedoes before they 
reach their objectives; in lieu of a net. baffles, target rafts, or any 
objects properly placed that will explode or deflect the torpedo, are 
required. 

62. Q. Were any of these means of defense available in Oahu or in 
the Hawaiian area when you assumed command of the Pacific Fleet 
in February 1941? 

A.. None of the defenses against an air torpedo plane attack, as 
such, were available to me when I assumed command of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

63. Q. What was done, to your knowle<^e, to improve these de- 
fenses against airplane torpedo attack during your tour of duty as 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet? 

A No effective steps were taken that I recall. In addition to the 
defenses that I have mentioned against an air torpedo plane attack, 
the use of barrage balloons would have been a help, because they 
would have tended to keep the planes so high that they could not 
have dropped the torpedoes. 

64. Q- What would have been the effect of these barrage balloons 
on our own air activities in the Pearl Harbor area? 

A. They would have stopped the air activity to a very large extent, 
and they were not recommended. 

65. Q. When you assumed command of the Pacific Fleet, what was 
the technical view you held on the performance of torpedoes dropped 
from aircraft in depths of water that prevailed at Pearl Harbor? In 
order words, was it your view that this could, or could not, be done? 

A. I felt that there was no chance of aircraft torpedo attack on 
ships in Pearl Harbor. I based this opinion on letters which I had 
received from the Chief of Naval Operations. 

[29^1 The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.), requested that the letter of February 17, 1941, 
from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-C^ief of 
Pacific Fleet, to which he referred in his testimony, be admitted in 
evidence at this time. 

The judge advocate stated that he had no objection. 

The said document was submitted to the ]udge advocate, to the 
other interested parties, and to the court, and by um interested party, 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), offered in 
evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended marked 
“EXHIBIT 49.” 

7971® — 46 — 146, vol. 1 16 
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66. Q. Please read the letter. 

The witness read the letter, Exhibit 49. 

66-A. Q. I would ask you if there were any changes in the views 
of technical bureaus or othere in authority as regards ^e possibility 
of using aircraft torpedoes in waters of depths prevailing at Pearl 
Harbor during 1941 ? 

A. On June 13, 1941. the Chief of Naval Operations addressed a 
letter to the Commandants of all naval districts, with copies to 
CinCPac, CinClant, and so forth. The subject was, “Anti-torpedo 
baffles for protection against toroedo plane attacks.” Beference (a) 
is a CNO confidential letter of February 17, 1941. (Beading:) 

In reference (a) the Commandants were requested to consider the employ- 
ment of and to make recommendations concerning anti-torpedo baffles especially 
for the protection of large and valuable units of the fleet in their respective 
harbors and especially at the major fleet bases. In paragraph 3 were itemiied 
certain limitations to consider in the use of A/T baffles among which the following 
was stated: 

minimum depth of water of 75 feet may be assumed necessary to success- 
fully drop torpedoes from planes. About two hundred yards of torpedo run is 
necessary before the exploding device is armed, but this may be altered.” 

2. Recent developments have shown that United States and British torpedoes 
may be dropped from planes at heights of as much as three hundred feet, and in 
some cases make initial dives of considerably less than 75 feet, and make excellent 
runs. Hence, it may be stated that it cannot be assumed that any capital ship 
or other valuable vessel is safe when at anchor from this type of attack if 
surrounded by water at a sufficient distance to permit an attack to be developed 
and a sufficient run to arm the torpedo. 3. While no minimum depth of water 
in which naval vessels may be anchored can arbitrarily be assumed as providing 
safety from torpedo plane attack, it may be assumed that depth of 
water will be one of the factors considered by any attacking force, and an attack 
launched in relatively deep water (10 fathoms or more) is much more likely. 
4. As a matter of information, the torpedoes launched by the British at Taranto 
were, in general, in thirteen to fifteen fathoms of water, although several torpedoes 
may have been launched in eleven or twelve fathoms. 

(Signed) R. E. Ingersoll. 

Now when the letter of 17 February, which was a letter to the Com- 
mandant of the District, was received. Admiral Bloch submitted a 
letter to the Chief of Naval Operations, and his letter dated 20 March 
1941, stated (reading) : 


The depth of water in and alongside avaUable berths in Pearl Harbor does 
not exceed 45 feet. b. There is limited maneuvering area in Pearl Harbor for 
vessels approaching and leaving berths, which prevents the departure of a 
large group of vessels on short notice, c. Most of the available berths are located 
close aboard the main ship channels, which are crossed by cable and pipelines 
as well as ferry routes. The installation of baffles for the Fleet moorings would 
have to be so extensive that most of the entire channel area w'ould be restricted. 
Other harbors in the 14th Naval District have a water depth limitation similar to 
Pearl Harbor. In view of the foregoing, the Commandant does not recommend 
the installation of baffles for mooring in Pearl Harbor or other harbors in the 
14th Naval District 
(Signed) C. C. Bloch. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, under date of March 
12, 1941, wrote to the Chief of Naval Operations and stated, “In view 
of the contents of reference (a) , that is, the CNO’s confidential letter of 
15 February 1941, the Commander-in-Chief of U. S. Pacific Fleet 
recommends that until a light, efficient net that can be laid temporarily 
and quickly, is developed, no A/T nets be supplied this area.” When 
the letter oi June 13 was received at my headquarters^ we went over 
this letter thoroughly and my staff considered that, m view of the 
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^tements in this letter, that there was still no danger from torpedoes 
in PeRrl Harbor. While the statement was made that no ship could be 
considered safe, yet, there was strong presumption that the torpedoes 
would not run in the depths of water which obtained in Pearl Harbor, 
and those depths are 40 feet or less. In any event, I recall of no effort 
on the part of the Navy Department to put these nets in Pearl Harbor. 
I feel that the Navy Department was no more concerned about the use 
of aerial torpedoes in Pearl Harbor than were the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District. To the best of my recollection, no further correspondence 
on thiss u bj^ t was had. 

67. Q. What did the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor prove as 
regards the use of air torpedoes in depths of water of those prevailing 
in Pearl Harbor? 

A. They performed very well indeed from the Japanese standpoint. 

[j 894] 68. Q. Admiral, in a number of instances, especially in 

the testimony of General Short, there was reference made to a General 
Headouarters Air Force. What is your conception of such a com- 
mand? What does that mean to you? 

A. My conception of the Army G. H. Q. Air Force has always been 
a little bit hazy. I have never b^n able to CTasp all of the details of 
what the General Headquarters Air Force does nor how it is admin- 
istered. So far as our activities in Pearl Harbor were concerned, we 
had to work with what we had. We were forced to work with what 
we had, and the General Headquarters Air Force was a theory. I 
would add this : I would like to add this point : In all that I have said 
about the inadequacy of the forces in Pearl Harbor, and of the efforts 
of the Navy to supplement the Army deficiencies, it is my belief that 
what we did does not alter in any way the basic responsibility of the 
Army for the defense of Pearl Harbor, as provided for in the “Joint 
Action of the Army and Navy.” 

69. Q. "What were your views immediately before 7 December 1941 
on measures to be employed for locating and engaging enemy aircraft 
before they reached their objective? I am assuming now that an 
attack has been launched and that the planes are en route to their 
objective. - 

A. After aircraft are launched and are en route to their objective, 
the only practicable means of locating them in time are by radar and 
to a vei^ m.uch less efficient extent by visual observation, either from 
shore, from ships, or from scouting planes. This was true before 
December 7, as it is now. Prior to December 7, however, radar was 
in its infancy, so far as our services are concerns, and it was to that 
extent in effective due to the limitations of material and the greenness 
of the'personnel. We had carried on an intensive training program on 
radar operations on the ships of the Fleet in which this was installed. 

I have told you about taking the selected personnel from the Army to 
sea and about giving them the benefit of what we had learned aliout 
mdar. Now the supplement to the shore radar was the aircraft warn- 
ing net, which was an Army responsibility; and you have heard Gen- 
eral Short describe the conditions of this net on December 7, 1941. I 
think that the Army personnel in Hawaii did everything they could, 
or I should say, perhaps. General Short, I felt, did everything that he 
could within the limitations of material supplied them to establi^ this 
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warning net and to put together the radar. Of course, I was not 
familiar with the details of their construction, but I know our people 
did put pressure on them constantly to get something done. 

70. Q. What service was charged under existing orders and agrw- 
ments on December 7, 1941, with locating and engaging enemy air- 
craft before they reached their objectives? 

A. Army. 

71. Q. Was the other service to lend any assistance? 

A. In Hawaii each service was prepared to render any practicable 
assistance to the other; and if the Navy in any of their planes which 
were under naval command at the time, had sighted attacking aircraft, 
they would have rendered such assistance to the Army as was practica- 
ble and possible. When planes are once launched and coming in to 
make an attack on Oahu, the Army is responsible for locating the 
planes. The methods of locating the planes are radar, observation 
posts on shore, in ships, and in scouting or observation planes. Now 
while it is the Army’s basic responsibility to locate these planes, the 
Navy by agreement was obligated to give them all the information they 
obtained in the performance of whatever mission was assigned to them. 

72. Q. What service in Hawaii was charged with repulsing enemy 
aircraft by anti-aircraft fire, on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. The Army, I should say, had the prime responsibility. The 
plans that we had provided for the Navy rendering every possible 
assistance to the Army. It provided for the use of all the guns, in- 
cluding 30 calibres and even shoulder rifles by the marines in the Navy 
Yard, and by the crews of the flying field. In addition, it provided 
that the batteries of all ships should take part in shooting down the 
planes. 

73. Q. What was the agreement for joint readiness for immediate 
action in defense against surprise raids on Pearl Harbor? 

A. It is set forth in several publications which the court has already 
examined, and I will re-state that the principal agreement eflfectuating 
the coordination of effort was the status of aircraft. Array and Navy 
aircraft. In general, this provided fpr all fighter planes from the 
Navy that were based on shore to report at once to the Army. It pro- 
vided for all bomber planes from the Army and all patrol and bombing 
planes from the Navy, that were based on shore, to report to the Navy. 
The naval planes were under the command of the naval base defense 
oflicer, who in turn had the commander of the naval base defense air 
force to actually operate the planes. The Army operated the fighter 
and pursuit planes. We had arrangements made whereby daily re- 
ports were made of the availability of planes, and Admiral Bellmger 
made his report to the Army of the planes that he would have available 
on any one day. The Army made its report to Admiral Bellinger so 
that each knew W’hat planes were available and, very closely, what all 
the planes were doing on any one day. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
rieporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class,’ U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[^ 96 ] 74. Q. Were there any drills held in furthering these 

joint exercises ? 

A. Yes. Air raid drills for several months were conducted each 
week. For about two to three months prior to December 7, 1941, we 
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conducted the drills once every two weeks. This was in order to 
insure the participation of all elements in each drill as held, and when 
the drills were held weekly there were too many people excused due 
to overhauling a plane or some work that they considered essential 
and more important than taking part in the drills. It was particularly 
difficult at times and it required ccaisiderable insistence to get these 
people all ready to take part in the drills. We had better results and 
accomplished more after we went to the bi-weekly drills than we had 
had when we had the weekly drills because when we made that con- 
cession we also tightened up on the people who we requird to take 
part in them. 

76. With regard to the activities of the Army and Navy in the 
Hawaiian area — I speak of their activities in a military sense— ^id you 
ever have any discussions with the Commanding General of the Ha- 
waiian DepaHment on the desirability of putting unity of command 
in effect in the Hawaiian area? 

A. No. 

76. Q. Do you feel that any problems that you had would have 
been more easily resolved, or not, if you had had unity of command 
in effect? 

A. I feel that where command is vested in one agency, other thin^ 
being equal, you will get very much better results than where there is 
a divided responsibility. 

77. Q. Do you consider that the Commandant, 14th Naval District, 
had authority, so far as you were concerned, to put unity of command 
in effect ? 

A. 1 do not, not without reference to me, and I would not have put 
unity of command in effect, or accepted responsibility for the Army 
actions, without reference to the Navy Department. 

78. Q. There is evidence before this court that in July, 1941, an 
executive order had been issued freezing Japanese assets in the United 
Stetes. Did this order give you any views as to the imminence of war 
with Japan ? 

A. This executive order tended to worsen the relations betwixt 
the United States and Japan. I judged that it was one more step along 
the road to war. However, there was room for the opposite view, 
and that is that a firm stand against Japan would deter them from 
taking any action. I believe a good many people had advocated and 
argued that that would be the case. 

• 9. Q. Subsequent to this executive order, can you remember the 
next development in United States-Japanese relations that bore on 
the imminence of war with J apan ? 

A. Well, I knew of the At^tic conference, but I knew of no com- 
roitments that were made there. I got my [207] informa- 
tion from the newspapers. I also had a message from the Chief of 
^aval Operations dated October 16th which indicated that an attack 
^ Japan on Bussia was considered a strong possibility, but that 
Japan blamed the United States and Great Britain for her present 
situation and it was possible that Japan might attack either one or 
both. There were other developments which were imknown to me 
until after the war started. One of these is the alleged commitment 
by the United States that even if not herself attacked she would come 
to Britain’s aid in the Far East. Also, on 16 August, 1941, Mr. Hull 
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delivered to Japan a note protesting strongly against further move- 
ments to the south. This was not known to me imtil after the war was 
started. 

80. Q. You mentioned having received the dispatch of 16 October, 
1941. What was your estimate at the time of the receipt of this dis- 

E atch on the imminence of a United States-Japanese war, on 16 Octo- 
er 1941, after you received the dispatch which is Exhibit 13 before 
this court? 

A. I did not consider at this time that war betwixt the United States 
and Japan was imimnent. I had attempted to find out what the action 
of the United States would be in case Japan attacked the Maritime 
Provinces, but I got no definite answer. I did not consider that war 
was imminent. 

81. Q. In this dispatch, Exhibit 13, there is this directive: “In 
view of these possibilities you will take due precautions, includi^ 
such preparatory deployments as will not disclose the stragetic in- 
tention, nor constitute provocative attacks against Japan.” What did 
you do, as Commander-in-Chief, in complying with this directive to 
take due precautions? 

A. This dispatch states, in part, “In view of these possibilities, you 
will take due precautions, including such preparatory deployments as 
will not disclose strategic intention nor constitute provocative attacks 
against Japan.” I took the action at this time which I described to 
the Chief of Naval Operations in my letter of 22 October, Exhibit 14, 
and which action was approved specifically in the letter of 7 Novem- 
ber from the Chief of Naval Operations. In that letter of 22 October 
I stated that I had placed and would continue to maintain the. 
patrol of two submarines at Midway. I dispatched 12 patrol planes 
to Midway. I dispatched two submarines to Wake, and they would 
arrive there on 23 October. I dispatched the CASTOR and two de- 
stroyers to Johnson and Wake with additional marines, ammunition 
and stores. The CURTISS arrived at Wake on 21 October with gas, 
lube oil, and bombs. I prepared to send 6 patrol planes from Midway 
to Wake; to replace the 6 at Midway from Pearl Harbor. I dis- 
patched additional marines to Palmyra. I placed Admiral Pye, with 
the ships making a health cruise, on twelve hours notice after 20 Octo- 
ber. I had 6 submarines prepared to depart for Japan on short notice. 
I put some [W8'\ additional security measures in effect in the 
operating areas outside of Pearl Harbor. I delayed the sailing of 
the WEST VIRGINIA until about 17 November, when die was due 
to go for an overhaul at Puget Sound, and I deferred final decision until 
that time. With minor dianges I proposed to continue the health 
cruises to the Pacific Coast until something more definite develops. 

The court then, at 3 : 00 p. m., took a recess until 3 : 10 p. m., at which 
time it reconvene. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the in- 
terested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret), the wit- 
ness under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat 
as a witness, and was warned that the oath previously taken was still 
binding. 
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Examination by the judge advocate, (Continued) : 

82. Q. Admiral, I show you a Chief of Naval Operations dispatch 
of 24 November 1941 which is now in evidence before this court marked 
Exhibit 15, and ask you if you received that dispatch ? 

A. Yes^ received it. 

83. Q. Did the receipt of this dispatch cause you to make any 
chaises in your estimate of the situation as regards the intentions of 
the J^anese government as of this date? 

A. There was, in my opinion, a possibility of an aggressive move- 
ment, and the dispatch itself indicated an attack on the Philippines or 
Guam was a possibility. I felt that this required no action by me fur- 
ther than that which I had already taken and I did not stop the train- 
ing program. The Chief of Naval Operations felt that no change in 
the training program was desirable or required by the dispatch of 24 
November. 

84. Q. Did your estimate of the situation at this time of what the 
Japanese intentions might be, include a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. At this time I considered that an air attack on Pearl Harbor was 
a remote possibility. However, if Japan attacked the Philippines, a 
submarine attack on Pearl Harbor could be expected. 

85. Q. At the time of the receipt of this dispatch, did you take any 
additional security measures within your command ? 

A. No. 

[29P] 86. Q. Specificaltyj what did the words contained in this 

dispatch, and I quote, “a surprise, aggressive movement in any direc- 
tion” convey to you? 

A. “A surprise, aggressive movement in any direction, including 
an attack on the Philippines or Guam is a possibility,” is the wording 
of the dispatch. I thought when I received it that the surprise, 
aggresive movement in any . other direction than the Philippines or 
warn referred to a foreign territory. 

87. Q. The words “in any direction,” then, did or did not include, 
so far as your estimate was concerned, the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. That is correct; only as regards submarine attack and not as 
regards an air attack. 

88. Q. Can you recall the next information that you received from 
any source which gave you any information on the change in United 
States- Japanese relations looking toward war? 

A. On 27 November 1941, 1 received the dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

89. Q. I refer you to Exhibit 17, which is now in evidence before 
the court, and ask you if that is the message that you refer to? 

A. Yes. 

90. Q. Did you, as Commander-in-Chief, take any additional se- 
curity measures other than those that you have already stated were 
in effect in your command ? 

A. We ordered to Wake, one patrol squadron then at Midway, and 
it proceeded on 1 December, conducting a reconnaissance sweep en 
route. The patrol squadron at hlidway was replaced by a patrol 
squadron from Pearl, which left Pearl the 3rd of November via 
Johnston Island, conducting a reconnaissance sweep en route to John- 
ston, and also from Johnston to Midway. This patrol squadron made 
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a daily search from Midway on 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 December. They 
were to make daily searches until further orders. We sent the 
ENTERPRISE to Wake with one Marine fighting squadron, which 
departed from Pearl on 28 November and landed the planes at Wake 
on 3 December. The ENTERPRISE conducted daily reconnaissance 
flights with its own planes. The patrol squadron at Wake was then 
withdrawn. It conducted a reconnaissance sweep en route Wake to 
Midway, and a similar sweep from Midway to Pearl. The LEXING- 
TON proceeded to Midway with a VMF squadron, departing Pearl 
5 December. It conducted daily reconnaissance flights with its own 

E lanes en route and was 400 miles southeast of Midway when the war 
roke. The BURROUGHS was dispatched to Wake with additional 
forces and supplies, including radar, but was short of Wake when 
the war broke. She departed Pearl 29 November. We .conducted 
daily reconnaissance lights with PB planes based on Pearl Harbor 
[ 300 '\ to cover the Fleet operating areas and approaches thereto. 
On 27 November I issued an order that any submarine contacts in 
the operating areas around the Island of Oahu should be depth 
bombed, and so informed the Chief of Naval Operations, as I have 
previously noted. These dispositions of mine were well known to 
the Nai^y Department, and Admiral Stark testified before the Roberts 
Commission that he considered them sound; that he knew of them 
and considered them O. K. We had two submarines operating at 
Wake and two at Midway doing patrol duty. I issued orders for 
full security measures to oe taken by ships in operating areas and 
at sea. In Pearl Harbor proper, the Commandant warned all of 
his anti-submarine patrol forces to take additional security measures 
against submarines. I have previously testified about the condition 
of the anti-aircraft batteries at this time. I would like at this time 
to tell the reasons that actuated me in issuing the order to bomb 
submarines in the operating area. In February of 1941, shortly after 
I took command oi the Fleet, we had what tne destroyer personnel 
who trailed this contact always insisted was a Japanese submarine. 
They had it under observation for, I think, about 48 hours, something 
over 48 hours. They got propeller noises, and I was much concerned. 
I wrote out a dispatch telling them to bomb the submarine and my 
staff pointed out to me that that was not in accordance with orders 
and tnat we were forbidden to bomb submarines except in the de- 
fensive sea area which was about 3 miles from land. I made a com- 
plete, full report to the Chief of Naval Operations after this incident. 
Incidentally, I had 4 destroyers trailing the submarine contact. I 
was most unhappy while the destroyers were exposed in this way 
and I suggested that I would be delighted to give orders to bomb 
the submarines, any submarines contacted in the operating areas. 
That was in a letter to the Chief of Naval Operations. His answer 
came back by dispatch telling me not to bomb any submarine contacts 
in the operating area but to keep in effect the orders that had been 
issued by my predecessor. On four or five other occasions we had 
submarine contacts in the operating area. In September, after an- 
other one of these contacts which lasted for some time, I wrote an- 
other letter to the Chief of Naval Operations in which I said I would 
like to bomb the submarines, and was again informed that in case 
we got positive evidence that there was a submarine in the operating 
area it would be in order to make a protest to Japan. During aU 
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this time, and at various other times which I am not detailing now, 
I felt that I was exposing these destroyers’ crews to considerable 
danger, and when I got the dispatch of 27 November I decided that 
I would go ahead and tell them to bomb all the submarine contacts. 
I got no answer to the information copy which I sent to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. The Pearl Harbor operating area was some 
2,000 miles from the nearest Japanese possession. I knew that if 
we sent any submarines into a Japanese operating area they wouldn’t 
hesitate a moment to bomb ^em. I felt that any submarine op- 
erating submerged in the Pearl Harbor operating jaraa should be 
bombed. I had felt it a long time, and I decided on 27 November 
to bomb them anyhow. 

[ 301 '\ Frederick T. Laohat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reseiwe, reporter, withdrew. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, moved 
that that part of the answer with reference to what he testified before 
the Roberts Commission be stricken out. 

Neither the judge advocate nor any of the interested parties replied. 

The court directed that that part of the answer dealing with the 
testimony of the inerested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, before the Roberts Commission be stricken out. 

91. Q. Did the receipt of Exhibit 17, which is the dispatch of 
November 27, 1941, in any way change your estimation of the situation 
in regard to Japanese intentions ? 

A My estimate of " Japanese intentions after the receipt of this 
dispatch of November 27 was as stated in the dispatch, that a move 
would take place within the next few daj^s in the form of an amphibi- 
ous expedition against either the Philippines or Kra Peninsula or 
possibly Borneo. I estimated from this and all other information 
available to me that if the aggressive move eventuated against a U. S. 
possession, it would be made against the Philippines, and if it were 
made against the Philippines, I felt there was a very good chance 
tlwit a mass submarine attack would occur in the Hawaiian area. 
I thought an air attack was still a renipte possibility, and I did not 
expect an air attack to be made on Pearl Harlxir at this time due to 
the tenor of the dispatches, the other information available to me, the 
difficulties of making such an attack, and the latest information I had 
from the Navy Department and otner sources was that the greater 
portion of the carrier forces were located in home waters. I con- 
sidered, of course, that one of the primary causes for the dispatch 
was, as stated, that negotiations had ceased. Consequently, when the 
press indicated further conversations were continuing between the 
Japanese ambassadors and the State Department, the warning lost 
much of its force. I further assumed that no ultimatum had been 
given by the United States Government to Japan, because I had been 
informed that the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations 
had submitted a recommendation to the President that no such ulti- 
matum be delivered. I had no knowledge of the contents and tenor 
of the note handed by the Secretajy of State to the Japanese ambassa- 
dors on November 16 until long after I returned to the United States. 

[ 302 ^ 92. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 17, 1 quote : “This dispatch 

is to be considered a war warning.” Did those words which I have 
just quoted have any special significance to you? 
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A. I regarded that phrase as a characterization of specific intelli- 
gence which the message contained. 

93. Q. Did these words change in any manner your estimate of the 
imminence of a war with Japan? 

A. The text which accompanied this phrase indicated that an 
aggressive move by Japan was expected within the next few days. 
T^is made the war with Japan closer than it had been tefore I re- 
ceived the message of November 27. Other statements in the dis- 
patch, however, directed my attention to specific localities in which 
the Navy Department apparently expected the attack to eventuate. 
The more cautious phrasing and the emphasis of measures contained 
in the War Department’s messages and the precaution against taking 
measures which might alarm the civilian population, all lead me to 
the conclusion that an air attack on Pearl Harbor or anything other 
than a surprise submarine attack was most improbable. Of course, 
the surprise submarine attack could be in conjunction with an attack 
made on the Philippines. 

Examined by the court : 

94. Q. What do you mean by a submarine attack on Pearl Harbor! 

A. I mean by that a mass submarine attack on the ships in the 

operating area. In this connection. I was using Pearl Harbor in the 
sense not only of the harbor itself but in the operating areas sur- 
rounding Oahu. 

Beexamined by the judge advocate: 

95. Q. Did you take any additional security measures as a result 
of the receipt of this dispatch of November 27, 1941 ? 

A. 1 already stated the additional security measures which I placed 
in effect upon the receipt of this dispatch, and they are much more 
convincing. 

96. Q. What naval officer was, under your existing plans as of 
November 27, 1941, responsible for the defense of the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base? 

A. The joint agreement with the Army — and it is prescribed in the 
Naval Ck>a!kal Defense Plan — ^makes the Army primarily responsible 
for the defense of Pearl Harbor. However, the forces supplied by 
the War Department to the Army were never adequate to perform 
this task properly. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District en- 
tered into certain agreements with the Army, looking to the best 
utilization of [ 303 ^ both the Army and Navy forces available 
in Oahu. The War Department, in effect, admitted that they were 
unable to defend Pearl Harbor by not supplying sufficient long-range 
bombing planes and sufficient fighting planes and artillery' of all de- 
scription to accomplish the task unaided. Admiral Bloch, with my 
approval, made these agreements with the Army, and with the security 
orders which I issued and which included 2CL-41 of October 14, 
looked to the utilization of evei^ force, both Army and Navy, which 
was stationed in Hawaii or which, at the time, was in Pearl Harbor. 
I compiled and issued this order, 2CL-41, and specifically designated 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District as the Naval Base Defense 
Officer of Pearl Harbor, who was charged in this order, as well as in 
the war plans, with coordinating the naval effort, which was to sup- 
plement the Army effort in defense of Pearl Harbor. He agreed to 
undertake distance reconnaissance, insofar as the planes available per- 
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mitted. Our agreement with the Army pooled the patrol planes under 
Nay command and the fighters imder Army command. 

The question was repeated. 

A. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District was the Naval Base 
Defense Officer and was responsible for coordinating the naval effort 
to supplement the Army effort in defense of the base. 

97. Q. Did you on receipt of Exhibit 17, which is the dispatch of 
November 27, consult with the Commandant of the 14th Naval IMstrict 
on any measures of security to be adopted in the 14th Naval District 
that were different from any then in effect? 

A. Yes, I discussed this message with the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval Di^rict. 

98. Q. Were jmy additional measures of security deemed advisable 
'as a result of this conversation? 

A. No. 

99. Q. Specifically, did you consider such a measure as having an 
air cover during morning twilight? 

A. By air cover, I presume you mean having fighter planes in the 
air during this period? 

100. Q. That is correct. 

A. That was considered, but inasmuch as the Army pursuit planes 
would remain in the air for only one hour without renieling and were 
restricted to flying within fifteen miles of land, this measure was not 
considered practical. 

101. Q. Was the condition of readiness of the Fleet in the Ha- 
waiian area changed in any manner as a result of the receipt of this 
message. Exhibit 17? 

A. The full securiy measures for ships at sea were already in effect. 

[S04] 102. Q. Did you consider a higher condition of readiness 

advisable at this time? 

A. For ships at sea? 

103. Q. No, ships at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, I considered it, but we didn’t put any additional steps into 
effect. 

104. Q. Do you feel that the Fleet would have been more secure if, 
after November 27, you had adopted some such security measure as 
having all ships go to general quarters at an hour before sunrise? 

A. It might have ^n. In the light of what has happened, it was, 
of course, a precaution that perhaps should have been taken, but if 
I had considered an air raid on Pearl Harbor at this time imminent, 
there are many other stejw which we would have taken. 

106. Q. From^your naval experience, what is the most probable 
time of day to expect an air attack from carrier-based planes? 

A. If you are referring to Pearl Harbor, as I presume you are, 

I should say the most probable time is shortly after daylight, because ' 
that would give the aircraft a chance to complete their attack, return 
to the carriers during the daylight, and they would have a full dark 
period to get out of the range of the shore-based aircraft. That, how- 
ever, can be argued. That is merely my opinion. 

106. ^ You gave us some testimony this morning. Admiral, on 
the organization of the Army’s aircraft warning syst^. I should 
like to have you summarize briefly at this point what the general equip- 
ment was and the proficiency of me personnel in its operatimi ? 
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A. I have been informed that the personnel of the Army’s aircraft 
warning system were green and untrained. The aircraft warning 
system and the radars were new. The equipment was not entirely 
adequate. The radar was limited in operation to a limited range, and 
the permanent station was incomplete. The warning net needed much 
polishing and adjustment to make it a real, efficient service. 

107. (J Wliat would be the range in mUes from Oahu that a long- 
range reconnaissance flight would have to be flown to be effective 
against known Japanese carriers as of November 27, 1941? 

A. 800 miles. 

[SOS] 108. Q. In order to cover thoroughly a 360-degree arc, 
how many patrol-type aircraft would have been necessary to cover 
this area efiiciently at this range of 800 miles, the patrol to be flown 
once daily for, say, as long as ten days? 

A. Well, assuming 15 miles visibility, it would require 84 planes 
to make one flight and cover 360 degrees, and to maintain a continu- 
out patrol would take anywheie from two-and-a-half to three times 
that number for search only. 

109. Q. What would you consider the most probable areas of ap- 
proach for a surprise air attack launched from carriers against Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I testified before the so-called Roberts Commission that I 
thought the northern sector was the most probable. I thought at the 
time that the aircraft had come from the north — the time I tesified 
I mean — and I didn’t wish to make alibis. However, I feel that 
there is no sector around Oahu which is much more dangerous than 
any other sector. We have an island which can be approached from 
any direction. There is no outlying land which prevents this, and 
you have got a 360-degree arc, minus the very small line which nins 
up along the Hawaiian cliain. From the southern, we have observa- 
tion stations, Johnston and Palmyra, and the closest Japanese pos- 
session is to tlie south westward in the Marshalls, and these Japanese 
carriers were fuel eaters and short-legged. I would say that while 
all sectors are important, if I were restricted, I would probably 
search the western 180-degree sector first. 

110. Q. In the dispatch of November 27 there is a directive: 
“Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carry- 
ing out the tasks assigned in WPL-46. On receipt of this dispatch 
wfid did those words mean to you? 

A. This appropriate defensive deployment was a new term to me. 
I decided that what was meant was something similar to the dispo- 
sition I had made on October 16, which had oeen approved by the 
originator of both these dispatches, and I therefore made the dis- 
positions which I have outlined. 

111. Q. This dispatch of November 27 also contains the state- 
ment, “Negotiations with Japan looking toward stabilization of con- 
ditions in the Pacific have ceased.” Was this information in con- 
formance with any other information that you had, or was it con- 
trary to other information that you had ? 

A. I had received several statements saying, as I recall, that con- 
versations had about reached an impasse, and on two or three occa- 
sions — all of which are in the record here — statement was made 
that conversations were just about finished — ^just finishing, and this 
was news that conversations had actually ceased. 
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[S062 112. Q. Did yon see any notices in the public press or 

hear any radio broadcasts which were contrary to this statement? 

A- Oh, subsequently, yes, that the conversations, at least, were 
continuing. Ibat was in the public press, and it came over the 
radio, and it was discussed among me and my staff and my principal 
advisors. I was in consultation during this period with Admiral 
Pye, Admiral Bloch, General Short, Admiral Brown, and Admiral 
Halsey. To be sure, Halsey went to sea on the 28th of November 
iind made a trip to Wake and got back on the morning of the attack. 
Brown went out several days later, and I discussed the measures with 
him as well as with my staff — those and other things. I had adopted 
a policy whereby I showed my correspondence with the Navy Departs 
ment, and, particularly, the letters which I received from the Chief 
of Naval Operations and all the dispatches, to the officers that I 
have named, and insofar as they were available at my headquarters 
during this period, I showed them these dispatches and these letters 
and discussed the matters with them, and we certainly discussed the 
question of the apparent resumption of conversations between Mr. 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura and Secretary Hull. 

113. Q. Did this information which you had thus gleaned from 
public sources affect, in any way, your estimate of the situation in 
regard to the imminence of war between the United States and 
Japan ? 

A. Oh, yes, evei^thing affected — ^All the information a man gets 
affects him in arriving at a decision. 

114. Q. Can you tml the court in what way this information 
affected the estimate which you had previously made regarding the 
imminence of war with Japan? 

A. The attempt here to find a distinction between ne^tiations 
and conversations was not imparent to me, and I thought that nego- 
tiations were continuing. They were having conversations. That, 
r think, is borne out by various evidence which we have. If negotia- 
tions had ceased, that means to me that they didn’t have anything 
more to do with each other. 

115. Q. Subsequent to the receipt of the dispatch of November 27, 
1941, and up until the attack on Pearl Harbor at 0755 on the 7th of 
December, 1941, had you received any further official information 
from tlie Navy Department as to the progress or the status of nego- 
tiations with the Japanese? 

A. No. 

116. Q. In other words, the Navy Department had failed to say 
tiiat negotiations were either continuing or had stopped? 

A. That is correct. I got a major part of by diplomatic informa- 
tion from the newspapers. 

117. Q. Do you mean to tell the court that you acted on 
newspaper information in preference to official information supplied 
you by the N avy Department ? 

A No, I make no such statement. 

118. Q. I show you Exhibit 18, which is a dispatch of November 
26, 1941, and ask you if you will identify it for the court and state 
whether you received it or not? 

A. I did. 

119. Q. Will you say what it is? 
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A. This is a proposal from the Chief of Naval Operations to trans- 
fer Army pursuit planes to Midway and Wake in order to conserve 
the marine planes for expeditionary duty. It goes into considerable 
details as to how we shall land the planes and says that planes will 
be flown off at destination and ground personnel landed in boats, etc. 
120. Q. Do you consider the matter of stationing these twenty-five 

S ursuit planes at Midway and a considerable nummr at Wake to be a 
irective or a suggestion? How do you consider that? 

A. I considered it as a suggestion, and in my letter of December 2, 
1941, to the Chief of Naval Operations, which I request to be read to 
the court and placed in evidence, you will see the steps that we took 
and that we recommended. I replied to this dispatch by a dispatch 
of November 28, I think it was. Incidentally, at the same time, or 
during^the same period in which I received this dispatch from the 
Navy Department, General Short received a dispatch from the War 
Department. In his dispatch the proposal was made to relieve the 
marine infantry units on the outlying islands with Army personnel. 
It also touched on the question of takmg Army pursuit planes to put 
on the outlying islands instead of the Navy planes. This proporal, 
if carried out, would have meant that the Army transfer something 
similiar to a Marine defense battalion. They had nothing of the 
kind organized. It would have involved a great deal of transport and 
boat work, and at Wake, for instance, it took on an average of five 
or six days to unload a ship, due to the fact that the unloading had 
to be done in the open sea. On one occasion that I recall it took 
thirty days to unload a ship lying off Wake. We were making every 
effort to open a channel into tlie lagoon and permit the ships to go 
inside. That work was proceeding at top speed when the attack 
came, but this proposal was made by the Navy Department, who were 
fully cognizant of these conditions which existed on the outlying 
islands, and the proposals in themselves were evidence — at least, some 
evidence to me — that the Navy Department did not expect any serious 
upsets in the outlying area. 

\_S08'\ 121. Q. The time group of this dispatch of 26 November 

indicates that it was released to the Navy Department at what time, 
sir? 

A. 270038. 

122. Q. TTie dispatch of 27 November, which is Exhibit 17 before 
this court, bears what date time group? 

A. 272337. 

123. Q. Approximately how many hours later is this dispatch of 
27 November than the dispatch of 26 November ? 

A. About 22 hours ; 23 hours. 

124. Q. About 23 hours? 

A. Yes. 

125. Q. In other words, the Navy Department, when it wrote the 
dispatch of 27 November, had cognizance of the suggestion to you in 
its dispatch of the day before regarding the transier of planes to 
Midway and Wake. Is that not a Mct ? 

A. I nave every reason to think that is correct. 

^ 126. Q. What means had vpu at the time of delivering pursuit or 
fighter planes to Midway or Wake from Oahu ? .^ 

^ A. Pursuit planes had to be hoisted aboard the carriers at the flying 
field. Ford Island. They could be taken to within flying distance 
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the islands and the commander of the Hawaiian Air Force informed 
me at a conference that his planes could only fly 15 miles from shore, 
his pursuit planes could only fly 15 miles from shore. 

1^. Q. Did that mean then, Admiral, that you had to send your 
carriers to an area approximately 15 miles from their destination be- 
fore you could deliver these planes ? 

A. If you followed what ne said literally, yes. However, the pur- 
suit olanes could be flown ofl the carriers and could have landed on 
the nying fields at Midway and at Wake. Once on the flying fields 
at Midway and Wake, these planes could not again be flown off and 
landed on a carrier. They could not land one of the pursuit planes 
they had then on one of our carriers. They didn’t have enou^ run 
for it. And that was another reason given in my letter of 2 December 
to the Navy Department why I thought it better to send Marine planes 
to the islands because I felt them, and so indicated, that the planes 
would probably have to be removed from the islands before war came. 
We had very limited facilities on these islands to maintain the planes 
at this time. And that was the reason we had delayed sending the 
planes out there until the last minute. In this letter I also stated the 
arrangements I had made for handling material for planes and 
ground crews at Wake and at Midway and of the fact that I was 
sending the ENTERPRISE to Wake, and the LEXINGTON to 
Midway. 

[309 \ 128. Q. Would the dispatch of a carrier subsequent to 
November 26, 1941, to these areas for the purpose of delivering planes, 
involve the absence from Pearl Harbor for a period of some days of 
this carrier and her escort? 

A- Yes. 

129. Q. About how many days would you estimate for the trip to 
Wake? 

A. My recollection is that Wake is some 2,000 miles from Pearl 
Harbor. Midway is about 1,100 Miles. Halsey, with the ENTER- 
PRISE, left on the 28th of November and would nave arrived back in 
Pearl Harbor on 7 December. 

130. Q. The Navy Department, after sending you this dispatch of 
27 November in which it mentioned the war warning and the fact that 
an aggressive action is expected within the next few days, didn’t then 
give you any further instructions as regards dispatching this carrier 
toward Wake and Midway, did it? 

A. I sent a dispatch on 28 November telling what I was doing in 
regard to the transfer of these planes and as I recall it, recommending 
that no marines be relieved and no army be sent to the islands. 

131. Q. Did you report to the Navy Department that you were 
dispatching or had dispatched a carrier to Wake or Midway for the 
purpose of delivering planes in response to its suggestions of 26 
November? 

A. I told the Nav yDepartment that I was dispatching a carrier to 
Wake on ^ November and that I expected to send another carrier 
with Marine planes to Midway later. 

132. Q. You say the Navy Department gave you no instructions 
as regards sending the carrier on its mission, as you have stated you 
reported to them in your dispatch of 28 November? 

A. You mean did it stop me? 
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133. Q. Yes. 

A. No. . 

134. Q. Did this situation that you have described of having sug- 
gested to you sending cairiers a long distance from their base have 
any influence on your estimate of the situation at the time, that is, 28 
November 1941, of the imminence of an attack by the Japanese on 
the United States? 

A. Eveiy communication that I received fi*om the Navy Depart- 
ment, and every bit of information that I had that bore even remotely 
on this subject affected me in some degiee. This action by the Navy 
Department, which we have just been discussing, indicated that they 
did n6t expect much immediate activity in the Hawaiian area. 

The court then, at 4 : 30 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 46 a. m., August 
16, 1944. 
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WEDNESDAY, ADQUST 16, 1944 
Eleventh Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 45 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret) , President. 

Admiral Eldward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Haiold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Adnural Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the tenth day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The jud^ advocate made the following statement: The judge ad- 
vocate at this time would request that the witness under examination 
at the end of yesterday’s session be asked to resume his status as in- 
terested party, for the reason that the judge advocate desires to recall 
Admiral Schuirmann for the purpose of conducting further examina- 
tion into matters connected with the inquirj', which should be in- 
quired into at this time, for the reason that his testimony may have 
some bearing on witnesses whose return to duties in connection with 
the war effort are imperative and we can no longer afford to keep them 
in Washington. 

The court direc^ that the witness who was testifying at the close 
of yesterday’s session resume his seat as interested party., 

Rear Admiral BL E. Schuirmann, U. S. Navy, a witness [311] 
for the judge advocate, was recalled by the judge advocate and was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

The court made the following announcement: During your cross- 
examination, when you were last on the stand, the court made a ruling 
which prohibited the counsel for Admiral Kimmel from continuing 
along a certain line of examination. The court now rescinds that 
™ling, and your cross-examination will be continued along those lines 
if the counsel so desires. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 
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1. Q. Admiral, I refer you to a document entitled ‘Tea<» and War’’, 
which is an official State Department publication, and which the court 
was i^uested to take judicial knowledge of, and the court announced 
that it would. I refer you to a document printed on page 823 of this 
publication, and ask you if you can identify it. 

A. I can identify it to the extent that I have seen it before, yes, 
and more or less recall that such a note was sent, and the contents. 

2. Q. What is the title of this document as set forth in the publica- 
tion? 

A. Memorandum regarding the conversation between Under-Secre- 
tary of State Welles and the Japanese Ambassador (Nomura), and 
Mr. Kurusu, on the 2nd day of December 1941. 

3. Q. Adverting to this document, I will request you to read to the 
court for the purpose of inserting into the record the statement of 
the Under Secretary of State Welles, and the reply of the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

A. (Reading) : 

I have received reports during the past days of continuing Japanese troop 
movements to southern Indochina. These reports indicate a very rapid and 
material increase in the forces of all kinds stationed by Japan in Indochina. 
It was my clear understanding that by the terms of the agreement — and there 
is no present need to discuss the nature of that agreement — between Japan 
and the French Government at Vichy that the total number of Japanese forces 
Ijennitted by the terms of that agreement to be stationed in Indochina was very 
considerably less than the total amount of forces already there. The stationing 
of these increased Japanese forces in Indochina would seem to imply the 
utilization of these forces by Japan for purpose of further aggression, since 
no such number of forces could possibly be required for the policing of that 
region. Such aggression could conceivably be against the Philippine Islands; 
against the many Islands of the East Indies; against Burma; against Malaya 
or either through coercion or through the actual use of force for the purpose 
of undertaking the occupation of Thailand. Such new aggression 

would, of course, be additional to the acts of aggression already undertaken 
against China, our attitude towards which is well known, and has been repeatedly 
stated to the Japanese Government. Please be good enough to request the 
Japene.se Ambassador and Ambassador Kurusu to inqure at once of the Japanese 
Government what the actual reasons may be for the steps already taken, and 
what I am to consider is the policy of the Japanese Government as demon- 
strated by this recent and rapid concentration of troops in Indochina. This 
Government has seen in the last few years in Europe a policy on the part of 
the German Government which has involved a constant and steady encroach- 
ment upon the territory and rights of free and independent peoples through 
the utilization of military steps of the same character. It is for that reason 
and because of the broad problem of American defense that I should like to 
know the intention of the Japanese Government. 

The Japanese Ambassador said that he was not Informed by the Japanese 
Government of its Intentions and could not speak authoritatively on the matter 
but that of course he would communicate the statement immediately to his 
Government 

4. Q. Admiral, in your duties as liaison officer with the State De- 
partment, had the subject matter of this note been brought to your 
attention ? 

A. I cannot recall definitely, but I presume, in view of the close 
liaison maintained, I was aware of the fact that such a note had 
been handed to the Japanese. 

5. Q. Then you would not have any present recollection as to 
whether or not the information contained in this note had been com- 
municated to the Chief of Naval Operations by you? 
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A. No. 

6. Q. Adverting to your testimony when you were before the court 
at a previous session, you named certain individuals that were present 
when you and Admiral Stark were in his office about 9:30 on the 
morning of 7 December 1941. I would ask you to re-state, to the 
best of your ability and recollection, the officers who were there present 
at that time, in addition to yourselr and Admiral Stark? 

A. To the best of my recollection. Captain Turner and Admiral 
Wilkinson. I cannot place definitely whether they were there at 9 : 30 
or later. Admiral Ingersoll was in and out of the office during that 
morning. 

7. Q. Would you please re-state your best estimate of the {SWl 
time that Admiral Stark came into his office. 

A. My best estimate is 9 : 30. 

8. Q, At the time he came into his office, had there been any infor- 
mation received from the War Department with reference to the 
Japanese- American situation ; from the War Department, I ask? 

A. None that I remember of, no. 

9. Q. While you were present at the office did any such informa- 
tion arrive? 

A. From the War Department? 

10. Q. From the War Department. 

A. None that I remember. 

11. Q. Did any such information arrive from any officer of the 
War Department? 

A. None that I recall. 

12. Q. As I -remember your testimony of the other day, this informa- 
tion was in your possession at 0930, or arrived in your possession 
shortly after 0930, as to certain information which was in the posses- 
sion of the War Department relative to the status of the « Japa- 
nese- American diplomatic situation. Do I remember correctly ? 

A. As I recall my testimony, the only thing that I stated which 
might be of that nature was the telephone conversation between Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral Stark. I presume that this was available 
in the War Department, the same information that I mentioned and 
which formed the basis of General Marshall’s telephone conversation. 

13. Q. Did you not, at your last appearance before this court, tell 
us in substance that which you gleaned, or what you deemed to be the 
subject matter of this conversation between General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark? 

A. That is correct. 

14. Q. I show you Exhibit 48, which is now in evidence before this 
court and ask you to read to yourself the substance thereof. Can 
you recall whether or not the substance of the subject matter set out 
in Exhibit 48 was or was not the subject matter of the conversation 
between General Marshall and Admiral Stark, as you then under- 
stood it? 

A. I presume that that message was sent following the conversa- 
tion with Admiral Stark, and that^ as I recollect, the information on 
which the message was based was in possession of the Navy Depart- 
ment and Admiral Stark. 

15. Q. Did you yourself know about this general subject matter 
at that time? 
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A. As I recollect, I did not. 

Note: Question 18, and the answer thereto, have, by direction of 
the court, been extracted from the followin|; page, page 314, and 
placed on page 314-A, which has been deposited with the Secretary 
of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of national secu- 
rity and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[^SHI 16. Q. Prior to Admiral Stark’s arrival in the Navy 
Department at or about 0930, did you make any attempt to communi- 
luate the information you had on this subject matter? 

A. Prior to his arrival, no. I reached the Department, as I recol- 
lect, about 0900 o’clock, and Admiral Stark came in about 9 : 30. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

17. Q. Referring to “Peace and War”, the same volume from which 
you read, I read a paragraph on page 847, which is a paragraph of a 
radio address delivered oy President Roosevelt from Washington on 
December 9, 1941 (reading) : 

Your Government knows that for weeks Germany has been telling Japan that If 
.Tnpan did not attack the United States, Japan would not share In the dividing 
of spoils with Germany when peace came. She was promised by Germany that 
if she came in she would get complete and perpetual control of the whole Pacific 
area, and that means not only the Far East, not only all of the islands in the 
Pacific, but also a strangle hold on the west coast of North, CentraL and South 
America. 

In your capacity as liaison officer between the Navy Department and 
State Department, did you know, prior to 7 December 1941, the infor- 
mation stated by the President on December 9, 1941, in his public 
address, which I have just read to you ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, no. 

18. Q. (SEE NOTl: AT BOTTOM OF PAGE 313.) 

19. Q. Did you tell the Chief of Naval Operations of the informa- 
tion concerning that subject matter which you acquired? 

A. No, but it would have been conveyed to him in the normal course 
of events, by Commander Kramer. 

20. Q. Did you have any conversations with Admiral Stark on that 
.subject matter ? 

A. No conversation that I can recall. I feel sure that Admiral Stark 
did receive this infoi-mation. 

21. Q. Did you interpret this information as indicating a time 
when Japan would initiate a military offensive ? 

A. It is difficult for me to determine just how I evaluated the infor- 
mation at that time, because of events which have transpired since 
and which may lead me to believe that I placed a certain interpreta- 
tion on it when at the time I did not. To the best of my recollection 
I believed that when the negotiations ended there would be a rupture 
of diplomatic I’elations, possibly a military move by Japan, but that 
such a move would not necessarily be directed against the United 
States. 

[315] 22. Q. On or prior to December 6, was there information 

in the Navy Department that Japan would attack the United States? 

A. None that I know; no positive information of that character, 
that Japan would attack the United States. 
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23. Q- Was there any information from which you estimated Japan 
would attack the Unitra States? 

A. None that came to my attention of such a definite character, that 
Japan would attack the United States. 

Q. Or any United States’ possession ? 

A. Or any United States’ possession. Thei’e was information, I 
believe, but I cannot be positive, that Japan would sever diplomatic 
relations witli the United States. 

25. Q. If a foreign nation — and this is a hypothetical question — 
if a foreign nation, during a period of strained diplomatic relations, 
manifested marked interest in the movement and location of units of 
the United States Fleet at a specific Fleet base, would not those cir- 
cumstances lead to the opinion that the base in question was a likely 
place for such foreign nation to attack in the event of war ? 

A. It would depend in my opinion as to the detailed information. 
If the period of strained relations existed, and that nation was to 
embark on a military expedition say into Indochina, vrhich might in 
her opinion be opposed by the United States, she would be interested 
in knowing the location and movements of all the armed forces of the 
United States, particularly the Fleet, in order that she could evaluate 
whether or not any move ny the United States to oppose by force her 
movement against a third power was under way. If the detailed loca- 
tions of the ships within the harbor was a question of which the 
hypothetical power was concerned, it might indicate that an attack 
on that particular place was under consideration. 

26. Q. Was there information in the Navy Department, Admiral, 
prior to 6 December 1941, that Japan was manifesting interest in the 
movements and location, not only generally, but in Pearl Harbor, of 
the units of tlie United States Fleet! 

A, In answering this question I wish to make plain that whether 
or not I knew in December that such infoi-mation was available in 
the Department, I do not now recollect. I have ascertained that cer- 
tain information on that subject was in the Navy Department about 
the 5th or 6th of December. 

[Ji^] 27. Q. WUl you look at ExWbit 48, which you read a 

moment ago. Was any of the information set forth in Exhibit 48, 
which is the dispatch from Uenersl Marshall to Hawaii on Sunday — 
was any of the informaticm contained in Exhibit 48 available in the 
Navy Department ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, all of it was. 

28. Q. Was any of it available in the Navy Department pi'ior to 
7 December? 

A. I do not know whether any of it — ^I do not recollect whether 
any of it was available prior to 7 December, or not. I believe that 
part of the information, the first item, was available on the 7th of 
December, and the second item of information was available prior to 
that date, perhaps on the 6th of December. 

29. Q. Do you know whether any portion of the information m that 
dispatch that was available in the Jfayy Department prior to 7 De- 
cember was distributed to responsible officials in the Navy Department 
or in the Government when received ? 

A. I don’t know. 

30. Q. I understood you to testify on the occasion of your previous 
appearance that you had no recollection of anyone in the Navy De- 
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paitment telling the State Department on Sunday morning, 7 De- 
cember of the subject matter of the discussions between you and Ad- 
miral Stark and whoever else may have been present ? 

A, The subject matter of discussion, you mean, about the note? 

31. Yes. 

A. I did not tell the State Department, but I am sure that the State 
D^artment was informed. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 


Examined by the court : 

32. Q. Admiral, for a number of years prior to December 1941, was 
it not a matter of common knowledge that Japan made a point of ob- 
serving the movement of the Umted States Fleet units whenever 
possible? 

A. That was the general belief throughout the Navy. 

33. Q. Have you not personally observed Japanese merchant vessels 
in the vicinity of the United States Fleet when the said Fleet was ma- 
neuvering? 

A. I do not know whether I personally observed, but during Fleet 
maneuvers there were reports generally received that merchant ships 
or Japanese tankers were in the vicinity for the purpose of observing. 

\S17'\ 34. Q. Admiral, do we understand ihat you were the 

liaison officer between the Chief of Naval Operations and the State 
Department ?_ 

A. Yes; may I add, I did not transmit information — mean per- 
sonally transmit all the information. There was a system set up 
whereby a courier went to the State Department with items of naval 
intelligence, which were matters of general information. Then if 
there was to be a discussion of that information, then I did the dis- 
cussing of it with the State Department, unless it was done on a higher 
level. 


85. Q. As the coi^ remembers, you stated that you made a daily 
memorandum to Chief of Naval Operations as to what had transpired 
in the State Department that day ? 

A. No, sir. I did not make a daily memorandum. Sometimes I 
would go in and just relate, after a visit to the State Department, to 
the Chief of Naval Operations what had occurred. 

36. Q. But that w^ the daily custom; is that correct? 

A. I couldn’t say it was a daily custom, Admiral. There were no 
regularity about the visits. If I thought it was necessary to go over 
there, I might go three times a day. Then maybe there would be a 
day or so elapse when ^ere was no occasion to go. 

37. Well, during this interval between 27 Itovember and 7 Decem- 
ber, you had daily contacts and made daily reports ; is tiiat correct ? 

A. Practically daily, sometimes oftener ; some days it would be two 
or three times. 


_ 38. Q. And these reports and conversations were discussing ques- 
tions r^arding Japan? 

A. Atost of uiem, yes. 

39. Q. In this note or letter you just read, of December 2, regarding 
convereations of Mr. Welles with the Japanese representatives, did 
you discuss that with the Chief of Operations? 

A. I cannot state definitely whether I did or not. 
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40. Q. Will you please state to the court the system by which Chief 
of Operations received reports from the State Department relative to 
our relations with Japan! 

A. The Chief of Naval Operations — I presume you mean this par- 
ticular period, 27 of November to 7 December? 

41. Q. That’s right. 

A. I think the Chief of Naval Operations received it sometimes 
direct from Secretary Hull via telephone. I think he received certain 
information from the Secretair of the Navy, after conferences that 
he held with Secretai^ Hull. If [SIS'] matters of this nature 
were discussed in cabinet meetings, which 1 presume they were, he was 
undoubtedly informed by the Secretary of the Navy, although I was 
never present when the Secretary did inform him. I informed him 
during this period, verbally, of the meeting I attended on this subject 
with the State Department. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval R^rve, reporter, withdrew. 

42. Q. Do we understand that during that period, November 27 to 
December 7, you informed him and conversM with him regarding 
negotiations being carried on with Japan by the State Department? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

The proceedings following, Page 318-A; questions 43, 44, 45 and 
the answers thereto, have, by direction of the court, been extracted 
from the record and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This 
action was taken in the mterest of national security and the successful * 
prosecution of the war. 

[319] None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to 
examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

The witness stated he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 10 : 30 a. m., took a recess until 10 : 45 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties, and their counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiiy were present. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, a wit- 
ness for the judge advocate, was recalled and warned that the oath 
perviously taken by him was still binding. 

The proceedings following, Page 320, Question Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, 
have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and 
deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the 
interest of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[321] 6. Q. The court understands, of course, that through your 

Haison officer you were in daily touch with the State Department, 
and toat you had other means of having knowledge of any conver- 
sations that went on? 

A. That is right; we were in daily liaison with the State De- 
partment. 
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7. Q. In your answers to these questions regarding negotiations, 
will you please explain to the court your differentiation between 
conversations and negotiations? 

A. Well, I would say that negotiations might flow from con- 
versations. Two parties might get together and talk things over 
without coming to any agreement as to what, for example, they 
might send their respective governments. The line, I would say, 
would be a ratlier fine one, but negotiations would mean to me, tak- 
ing some action on conversations. 

8. Q. But did you undei-stand that from November 27th to De- 
cember 7th there were conversations going on between these respective 
representatives ? 

A. I do not recall learning of continued conversations, or at least 
nothing definite which, to my mind, changed the information which 
I had sent to the Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific on 27 Novem- 
ber, except, as I have previously testified, that I had been informed 
of in this court. 

9. Q. It has been testified before this court that the note which 
was handed by the Secretai’y of State to the Japanese representative 
on 26 November was an incident which was a matter of general 
knowledge in tlie Navy Department. Are we correct in understand- 
ing that you had no knowledge whatsoever of this note ? 

A. I do not recall having seen the note, or the extent of it. I may 
have been told by my liaison ofiicer, but the distinct impression that 
I had when I sent my di.spatch was that we had come to an impasse. 

10. Q. Do we understiuid that you had no knowledge of the con- 
tents of this note of 26 November up to and even immediately sub- 
sequent to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. May I ask if that is the note which was given me here to read? 

11. Q. That is the note of the 26th of November which told Japan 
our conditions for her maintaining relations with this country, 
specifying that she would give up ludo-China, withdraw her troops 
from China, and really revert to her status quo prior to the capture of 
Manchukuo ? 

A. I wouldn’t say that I had no information. I have stated that 
I do not recall this note definitely. I have also testified to the fact — 
though I couldn’t remember the date — that I understood a further 
di^atch might be sent to Japan. 

[ 32 £] 12. Q. The reason that these questions are being asked 

is that if we remember correctly you stat^ when you were before 
this court that the first knowledge that you had ever had of this 
note was when it was shown to you at this court. 

A. That is right. In enswer to the previous question, I was re- 
ferring to testimonj^ which I gave and in which I said my remem- 
brance of it was hazy ; that the President was putting, or might put, 
before Japan some sort of a proposition looking to letting her have 
certain raw materials if, in turn, she would do certain things. The 
note, I do not recall having seen. 

13. Q. Or the contents thereof? 

A. Or its contents. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 
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14. Q. Adiairal Stark, concerning the shreds of information which 
may have been brought to your attention and which you do not recall 
now: Do you recall at any time during the period which followed 
27 November having any thought that in consequence of that infor- 
mation you should amend your dispatch of 27 November? 

A. I do not. 

The interested parties, Eear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.) and Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness th|it he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness made the following statement : I can think of nothing 
further to give the court. I do have a statement which I would 
like to make and then I should like to verify my testimony before 
the court. There are one or two more or less unimportant changes 
but in the interest of clarification I should like to put them before 
the court. They are short and will only take a few minutes. 

The court granted peimission to make the statement. 

The witness made the following statement: In reading over my 
testimony I noted a considerable space devoted to questions on mes- 
sages which, because of their secrecy, have been made exhibits before 
this court. I feel that I ought to make a further statement to the 
court on this matter. The line of questioning on tertain messages 
which 1 did not recall and still have no recollection of 

having seen furnishes certain indications to an elert enemy which 
might be of vital interest to him were he to obtain such information. 
Should the secret classification of the proceedings of this court be 
removed, or should a copy of those proceedings or infonnation gained 
therefrom come into the possession of persons unfriendly to this coun- 
try while the present war with Japan is still in progress, these certain 
questions which were asked me might suggest enough to the enemy to 
be definitely injurious to our present and continuing war effort. From 
past experience I find myself in complete agreement with the opinion 
that Admiral Kimmel has already expressed on the record before this 
court that it is obvious that in due time proceedings of this court and 
all of the evidence it might have secured will be a matter of open 
record available to the public. I therefore feel it nw duty as a re- 
sponsible naval officer and as a former Chief of Naval Operations with 
mowledge of many of the intelligence activities of my subordinates to 
suggest for the court’s consideration that that part of the record which 
would in any way identify material now held so secret that it has been 
denied this court be taken out of the record and placed in a top secret 
status which will absolutely preclude any leak and reference thereto. 

The judge advocate stated as follows: The judge advocate is in 
concurrence with the statement of the interested party. Admiral Stark, 
and he feels that if counsel for the other interested parties are willing 
to stipulate that these matters be deleted from the record and filed 
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in a secure place with due reference to them so that they may seen 
by proper authorities on demand, that the record might be, with the 
consent of the court, so written up. 

The court announced that the questions were not objected to and 
would not be taken out of the record. 

The witness stated that he had read over the testimony given by 
V him on the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth days 
of the trial and that he desired to make the following corrections m 
his testimony : 

In the fourth line I desire to change “dispatch” to “information”. 
I would like to amend the last two sentences to read, “Now that, in 
itself, did not exclude an attack on the Hawaiian Islands; the dispatch 
referred to didn’t include them specifically because they were not men- 
tioned in the information we had of Japanese naval and militaiy move- 
mente.^ Feeling, however, that we should be on guard against the 
possibility of an attack coming from any direction, I wrote the words 
un any direction’ into that dispatch myself. I remember it very 
distinctly.” 

[(3^4] On the same page. Question 138, change “on mentioning” 
to “or mention” ; and change the word “Atlantic” to “Asiatic”. 

On the next page. Question 142, the answer to the question, change 
“he was ready” to “he needed”. 

On Page 76, Question 252, insert after the word “any” in the first 
line, the words “other than official dispatches”. Change the second 
sentence to read, “I have no further personal letters on file”. 

On the same page. Page 76, Question 253, insert period after the 
words “Pearl Harbor” and change the second sentence to read, “I may 
add that I told Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador, that if 
Japan attacked the United States, we would break them before we got 
through, regardless of how loi^ it took”. 

On Page 85, Question 279, in next to the last line, change the word 
“most” to “mostly”. 

On Page 106, Question 403, in the fifth line from the bottom, change 
the words “was ready” to “needed”. 

On Page 114, Question 444, strike out “yes” and substitute “as I 
recall”. 

On PaiTO 143, Question 660, in the third line, change the words “war 
warning” in the third line, to “aggressive movement”. 

On Page 158, Question 626, delete the second sentence. 

On Page 168, Question 706, change the answer to read, “I was in- 
formed that the Japanese Ambassador had been instructed to present 
a note to the State Department at exactly 1300”. 

None of the partly objected to the corrections as made. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further ^tem^t covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as an interested party. 

[5l!85] The court then, at 11 : 30 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 35 
a. m., at which time it reconvened. 
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Present: All the members, the jddge advocate, and the interested 
parties and their counsel, except Acmiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
whose counsel was present. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Bammel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), the witness 
under examination when the adjournment was taken on Tuesday, 
Au^st 15, 1944, resumed his seat as witness and was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

135. Q. I show you Exhibit 19, which is the dispatch of November 
28, 1941. Will you examine this dispatch and state briefly what it is 
and whether or not you received it? 

A. Yes, I received that dispatch. 

136. Q. Will you state briefly the sublet matter of it? 

A. This informs the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific of certain 
instructions sent by the Army to the Commander, Western Defense 
Command, and it adds certain admonitions on the part of the Navy 
Department. 

137. Q. Did this dispatch convey to you any information which 
differed materially from the dispatch of 27 November 1941 from the 
Chief of Naval Operations ? 

A. Not materially, no. It stressed that no hostile action should be 
taken against Japan, that Japan should be permitted to commit the 
first overt act and not to alarm the civil population. It also directed a 
report of measures taken, and I knew such a report had been sub- 
mitted. 

138. Q. Did these so-called admonitions, as I believe you expressed 
them, influence your estimate of the situation on the imminence of war 
between the United States and Japan? 

A. As 1 have stated before, every bit of information I received, 
which I considered in any way reliable, affected my estimate. 

139. Q. Specifically, did this information change any estimate that 
you had made on the imminence of war between the United States and 
Japan? 

A. No, I can’t say it materially affected my estimate. 

[SS6^ 140. Q. After November 27, 1941, did you know the con- 

dition of alert that had been set by the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department, so far as his command was concerned ? 

A. I knew on the 27th of November that the Army had gone on an 
alert. It was reported to me by members of my staff that an alert status 
had ^n taken by the Army. 

141. ^ Do you know what this alert was? 

A; I did not at that time. 

142. Q. Well, do you know the condition of readiness which had 
been prescribed for vessels of the U. S. Fleet in Pearl Harbor between 
NovemW 27 and December 7, 1941, and if you do, state what it was? 

A I have previously testifi^ that the vessels in Pearl Harbor were 
in condition three, as specified in 2CL-41. I have also testified that, 
in addition to this condition, all the battleships manned about one- 
fourth of their anti-aircraft battery oontinuoudy. 

143. Q. Did the condition of readiness, as prescribed, meet with your 
approval? 

A. Yes. 
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144. Q. I show you Exhibit 20, which is the dispatch of the CMef of 
Naval Operations of December 3, 1941. 1 ask you to examine it and 
state whether or not you received it. 

A. Yes, I received that. 

145. Q. Will you state, in eeneral, what the subject matter of this 
dispatch is? 

A. The subject matter of this dispatch is that instructions were sent 
to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Batavia, and Manila to destroy their important and secret documents. 

146. Q. How did the information contained in this dispatt^ influ- 
ence any estimate of the situation you had prior to its receipt as to the 
imminence of war between the United States and Japan? 

A. This was another indication that some move was contemplated 
by Japan. It did not change my estimate made as a result of the re- 
ceipt of the dispatch on the 27th of November. I felt that this was a 
step which Japan might well take, no matter in which direction she 
was going, to prevent the seizure of these documents upon the breaking 
of diplomatic relations. 

147. Q. I show you Exliibit 21, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations under date of December 4, 1941, and ask you to 
read this dispatch and state the substance of it to the court. 

A. Tliis is a dispatch to the naval station at Guam, [5^7] di- 
recting them to destroy their secret and confidential publications, ex- 
cept those that were essential for current purposes, and this meant to 
me that at probably ^ho most exposed outpost we were anticipating 
anythii^ that might happen as a general precautionary measure. 

148. Q. I show you Exhibit 22, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations dated December 6, 1941. I ask you to read it and 
state the substance. 

A. This is a dispatch sent by OpNav to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet. This is a deferred dispatch, incidentally. It says that, 
in view of the international situation and the exposed position of the 
outlying Pacific islands, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
was authorized to have them destroy their secret and confidential docu- 
ments, now or under later conditions, of greater emergency. Also to 
retain the means of communication of current operations and special 
intelligence. I have been informed that the view of the Registered 
Publication Section of the Navy Department was that we had sent too 
many secret codes to these outlying islands, and they were concerned 
about their destruction, because they felt that they had many more 
codes on the outlying islands than there was any real need for, and I 
am inclined to think that the Registered Publication Section was 
correct. 

149. Q. Can you recall whether you received this dispatch. Exhibit 
22, prior to the Japanese attack on December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I cannot state positively. I presume I did receive it prior to the 
attack. 

150. Q. Can you recall, Admiral, whether or not you communicated 
the substence of these dispatches, Exhibits 21 and 22, relative to the 
destruction of codes, to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment prior to the Japanese attack on December 7 ? 

A. I tried to keep the Commanding General informed of all dis- 
patches in which I though he would have the slightest interest. I did 
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not myself direct that these dispatches be delivered to him. If he 
states that he did not see them, I presume he is correct 

151. Q. Between November 27 and December 7, 1941, were you re- 
ceivingf an^ information of a diplomatic or military nature from your 
own intelligence unit in the Hawaiian area concerning matters which 
might have a bearing on the imminence of war? 

A. Yes, I have testified that I received these dispatches, and once 
each day the Fleet Intelligence Officer presented a summary of in- 
formation received during the past twenty-four hours and his estimate 
of how this affected decisions made at this conference. When the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of the War Plans Division did not actu- 
ally attend, this information [S£8] was always made available 
to them, and it was added to whatever we had formerly received, to 
complete the picture and make such changes as we considered necessary. 

152. Q. Can you recall whether or not this information which you 
received from your own intelligence unit added to or modified in any 
material manner the information you had received from the Navy 
Department between November 27 and December 7, 1941 ? 

A. My recollection is that the tenor of the newspaper articles, radio 
and other news items indicated that conversations were going on in 
Washington between the Japanese and the United States. I should 
say the principal thing that we got from my own intelligence unit 
had to do with the movements of Japanese ships, and there was nothing 
in these reports which indicated an expedition aimed at Honolulu 
or Pearl Harbor. We watched this very closely and went over the 
probabilities from time to time — I mean, daily, not from time to time — 
and that was my conclusion. 

153. Q. I show you Exhibit 48. which is in evidence before this court. 
It is a dispatch from General Marshall to the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, among others, and ask you to state to the court, 
in general, the subject matter of this dispatch. 

A. This was a dispatch sent on the 7th of December, and it states 
that Japan is presenting what amounts to an ultimatum at one o’clock, 
that they are under orders to destroy their code machines immediately, 
and just wdiat significance the hour set may have, they do not know. 

IM. Q. Can you state when vou received this dispatch if you ever 
did? 

A. It was brought to me some time in the afternoon of December 7. 
It was presented to me by a courier — a captain, I think, in the Army. 
I told him it wasn’t of the slightest interest to me at that time, and 
I threw the thing in the waste basket. 

155. Q. Adverting to the information contained in Exhibit 48 and 
recalling the informution that you had up to the time of the Japanese 
attack, what additional information do you feel that this dispatch. 
Exhibit 48, would have given you which you did not have at the time? 

A. In view of the fact that Japan was presenting an ultimatum to 
the United States at exactly one o’clock Washington time, which is 
approximately sunrise or early daylight in Honolulu, and midnight 
in Manila, I feel that had I hsid this information, we would have im- 
mediately assumed the [S^] highest conditions of readiness, 
at least, until this time appointed was well in the past. That was 
most definite information. I must at this time say that it is easy to 
fall into an error of saying what I would have done after the fact, and 
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when you ask me and when the members of the Boberts Commission 
asked me what I would have done, I must add I cannot answer that 
I can only answer what I now think I would have done, which might 
be different from what I would have done. 

166. Q. I refer again to Exhibit 19, which is the dispatch from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet as one of the information addressees, and which is the dispatch 
in which the Oiief of Naval Operations states that there is an injunc- 
tion contained in it to the effect that the United States desires that 
Japan commit the first overt act. Could this injunction have any 
influence on your decision to have conducted long-range reconnais- 
sance? 

_ A. No, I don’t think that had any particular influence on my de- 
cision as to the conduct of long-range reconnaissance. It was my firm 
conviction that any long-range reconnaissance we conducted over an 
extended period of time would destrov the means that I had, due to the 
destruction of planes and putting them out of commission. It has 
been estimated by competent aviators that, in view of the practical 
absence of spare parts for the patrol planes in Hawaii at that time 
and the limited repair facilities, thirty days’ operation of these planes 
would have reduced them bv not less than twenty-five per cent. That 
is, twenty-five per cent of them would have been out of commission. 

157. ^ If you are sending out long-distance reconnaissance planes 
under circumstances in whi^ you might expect to encounter a hos- 
tile force, would you arm those patrol planes? 

A. Oh, under my orders to permit Japan to commit the first overt 
act, technically, I could not fire a shot at a Japanese Fleet until after 
they had first shot at us, and also, technically, had I sent out patrol 
planes armed, I would have had to wait until the enemy fired at these 
patrol planes or committed some other overt act before I could do 
anything more than protest. It has been testified, I believe, that a 
Japanese carrier force approaching within 1,000 miles of Oahu would 
have been properly considered as an overt act. I had no such in- 
formation prior to December 7, 1941. 

158. Q. But, Admiral, if your planes were out there on reconnais- 
sance and were attacked, would it not be your desire that they be in a 
position to defend themselves? 

A. Oh, if I had sent them out, and when I did send them out, they 
were armed. ‘ 

^SSO] 159. Q. Would the arming of these planes on the’ recon- 
naissance flights before an act of war had been committed been any 
source of alarm to the civil populace? 

A. No, because we had been arming them constantly. 

Counsel for the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), stated that the judge advocate should clarify 
what he meant by armed planes. 

"i^e judge advocate replied that the interested party would have 
a right to clarify any questions he desired on cross-examination. 

160. Q. "What percentage of the officers and men were permitted 
to be away from their ships in a liberty or leave status on the night of 
the 6th and 7th of Decemher, 1941 ? 

A. Those ships which were in Pearl Harbor 

161. Q. I haa reference to those in Pearl Harbor. 
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A. We granted the regular liberty, and the Fleet orders in effect 
at that time required one-fourth of the officers and one-half the men 
to be aboard at all times. My orders provided that each qua^r of 
the crew should be trained and capable of manning the anti-aircraft 
guns on cruisers and battleships, so that there was a complete and 
trained crew for all anti-aircraft guns and air control on board at 
all times. On the destroyers, this was provided for on the basis of 
a watch in three. At the time of the attack there was some ninety 
per cent, by coimt, of the enlisted men actually on board on all ships 
and around seventy per cent of the officers. 

162. ^ Had you heard any rumors, or do you know of any state- 
ments in the public press as to the number of officers and men who 
were unfit for duty on the morning of December 7, 1941, because of 
previous indulgence in alcoholic liquor? 

A. 1 caused an investigation to be made of this matter, in order 
to present the data to the Koberts Commission. The number of men 
under the influence of alcohol on the night of December 6 was incon- 
sequential. There were no officers in uiis condition, and there was 
no evidence of the after effects of licmor on any inaividual man at 
the time of the attack — ^nothing that affected his performance of duty. 
As a result of the investigation I ordered, these facts were determined. 

163. Q. What was your estimate prior to the Japanese attack on 
December 7, 1941, of the capacity of the Army to defend the Naval 
Base at Pearl Harbor with regard to an air attack by torpedo planes? 

A. I didn’t think that the torpedo plane attack would be made, 
because I didn’t believe that aerial torpedoes would \_ 331 ~\ run 
in Pearl Harbor. We did not mve this a great deal of consideration, 
for that reason. However, we nad this problem in the Fleet at sea, • 
and the best defense against them is, I telieve, the fighter planes to 
knock them down before they can get in to a point where tney drop 
the torpedoes. The anti-aircraft guns at that time were not anywhere 
near as numerous as they should nave been, and they weren’t nearly 
as efficient then as they are now, either on shore or afloat. The best 
defense fhat the Army had against aerial torpedo attack in Pearl 
Harbor were their pursuit planes, and I don’t think they were suffi- 
cient. They didn’t have a sufficient number of planes nor crews for 
them, according to my information, and the crews were not well 
trained. 

164. Q. As against the number of pursuit ships the Army had avail- 
able, what was your estimate of the additional number tW would 
have been required to have prevented a successful torpedo plane 
attack on the morning of December 7, 1941, in Pearl Harbor? 

A. About three times that number. 

165. ^ Did you know the condition of alert that had been set 
by the Army for its aircraft and aircraft defense during the period 
from Novemter 27 to Dwember 7, 1941 ? 

A No, I didn’t know in detail. 

166. ^ Am I to understand from that statement that no Army 
authorities notified you of that fact? 

A I knew the Army was on an alert, which corresponded, in gen- 
eral, to the alert status assumed by the Navy. I did not inquire mo 
the particular details, as I did not consider that important under 
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the conditions of readiness which we were maintaining in November 
and the general situation, 

167. Q. Did you, prior to the Japanese attack on the moiming of 
December 7, 1941, know what condition of alert was being maintamed 
in the Army’s aircraft warning system ? 

A. My answer is covered in the previous question. I had been 
informed that the aircraft warning system was being manned but did 
not inquire into the details of the watch standing. I have testified 
that I ^ew this was a new system and needed training. 

168. ^ Were any of the ships which were present in Pearl Harbor 
at the time of the Japanese attack on the morning of December 7, 
1941, quipped with radar! 

169. ^ Do you know whether or not these instruments were being 
manned prior to the attack! 

A. We did not require the ships in Pearl Harbor to man their 
radar, because due to the surrounding hills in that port, the radar of 
those ships so located was virtually useless. 

[3S2] 170. Q. Were any battle lookouts stationed on the ships 

of the fleet in the condition of readiness you have described that they 
were maintaining on the night of the 6th and 7th of December, 1941 ! 

A. To the best of my knowledge, they had battle lookouts, yes. 
The crews of the guns themselves were on watch. 

171. Q. Did you have any complaints prior to December 7, 1941, 
as to the communication system which existed between your own 
command and that of the Army in the Hawaiian area ? 

A. No, I had no complaints. I knew that the commercial telephone 
system in Honolulu was entirely inadequate, but I believe the com- 
munication between responsible Army and Navy commanders was 
fairly good and that steps were being prosecuted vigorously to make 
this communication. 

172. Q. On the morning of December 7, 1941, just prior to the 
attack by the Japanese, do you have any recollection as to whether 
or not there were any deficiencies in the communications between the 
Cmnmanding- General of the Hawaiian Department and your own 
Flag OflSce! 

A. I have no knowledge of any difficulties at that time. 

173. Q. When did you first become aware that there was an attack 
being made on the United States at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941? 

A. The first information that I had which conveyed to me that an 
attack was being made on the United States at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, was a telephone message from my staff duty officer, 
telling me that a raid was in progress. I ran out of my quarters, 
which were on the hill immediately behind the submarine base, and 
saw the first torpedo plane attack which was launched on the battle- 
ships. I stood there for perhaps five minutes estimating the situation 
and got into my car, which had appeared, and drove down to the 
headqiiarters. I was in my headquarters by five minutes after eighth — 
probaply before and proceeded to take such steps as appeared to be 
practicable. Prior to this time, between 7 : 30 and 7 : 40, 1 had a report 
from my staff duty officer that a destroyer reported that they had 
attacked a submarine off Pearl Harbor. In the ten days between 
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November 27 and December 7, and after I had issued orders for ships 
to bomb all submarine contacts, I had at least a half dozen reports 
of such bombing, and when I received this information that the 
destroyer had attacked the submarine, I presumed it was another 
bombing of a submarine contact of some kind, and while I was waiting 
for an amplification of this report the bombing attack started. You 
will note that in my order 2CL-41 we specifically provide that when 
a ship is attacked by a submarine and, by implication, when they 
definitely knew a Japanese submarine was in the area, [333\ 
they were to broadcast that information in plain language in order 
to alarm all the proper people and put them in a state of readiness. 
This provision was not carried out by the commanding officer making 
the attack, and I think that changed considerably the course of events 
that followed. 

174. Q. At about what time did you get this report of the attack 
by a destroyer on a submarine in the Pearl Harbor area? 

A. Between 7 : 30 and 7 : 40 a. m. 

The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it r«;onvened. 

[ 554 ] Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold B. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
re^rter. 

Bear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , the witness 
under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as wit- 
ness. He was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, 
and continued his testimony. 

Examination by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

175. Q. Did you yourself, as Commander-in-Chief, ever make an 
official report of the personnel casualties and damage sustained by ships 
of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor after the Japanese attack on 
December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I did. About the 12th of December I submitted reports as to per- 
sonnel and materiel casualties. These reports were necessarily incom- 
plete, and I believe that better data was eventually submitted by my 
successor. 

176. Q. Do you have any recollection of receiving a radar report 
from the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department which 
showed a radar track of Japanese planes after the attack? 

A. I never saw any written document on the. subject, that I now 
recall, but about three days after the attack my Fleet Gunnery Officer, 
My Fleet Marine Officer, was shown such a track by General Davidson, 
who was in command of the Interceptor Command. They reported this 
to me upon their return to Headquarters. That was the first news I 
had of any radar information. 

177. Q. Do you know what this radar information disclosed? 

A. It was reported to me at the time that the planes were picked up 
at a little after 7 : 00 o’clock, I think. The planes “were picked up 
about 132 miles, bearing north of Oahu. 

178. Q. The question I meant to ask you. Admiral, was with ref- 
erence to planes that were returning after the attack had been com- 
pleted. Did you have any radar intormation as to the track these re- 
treating planes were pursuing? 

79710 — 46 — Bx. 146, Tol. 1 18 
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A. No, neither before nor after the attack did I have any such in- 
formation until very recently, since this court has been in session, as 
testified to by General Short. That is all I know about it. I would 
like to make it clear to the court that I had absolutely no reports from 
the Army as to the location of enemy planes or enemy carriers, which 
were of any use to me. Any information that I got came so late 
that it was of no use. 

[SSSI Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy : 

179. Q. Admiral, with respect to the war warning message, dispatch 
of 27 November, you testified that the warning was weakened by sub- 
sequent press and radio reports that conversations with Japanese rep- 
resentatives were continuing after the message from Chief of Naval 
Operations stated that negotiations has ceased; is that correct? 

A. I stated it, yes. 

180. Q. Did you receive, subsequent to November 27, any dispatch 
from the Chief of Naval Operations or from the Navy Department 
which cancelled or modified m any way the war message? 

A. No. 

181. Q. Then I gather the conflict between the official di^atches 
from the Chief of Jfaval Operations in the period between 24 Novem- 
ber and 7 December and the press and radio reports which you got 
during ^at same period left you uncertain as to the exact meanmg 
of the dispatches, or, as you put it, that weakened their effect; is that 
correct? 

A. That is true, and that same cycle I had gone through with on 
previous occasions. 

182. Q. Well, in view of this conflict and confusion in your own 
mind as to the meaning of this dispatch, did you ask for any clarifica- 
tion during this ten-day period? 

A. I did not testify that I had any confusion in my own mind as to 
the meaning of the dispatch. 

183. Q. Well, I understood that you testified that there was a con- 
flict between the information you received from the Chief of Naval 
Operations and information you received from other sources, such 
as press and radio, which caused you to have some doubt as to the 
efficacy of the first dispatch. 

A. I did not seek any clarification from the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. 

184. You stated yesterday that — this was in answer to a question 
concerning the relations between you and the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District — you stated that if there was any doubt at any time in 
the mind of the Commandant of the 14th Naval District or his staff 
about the instructions that you had given him with respect to your 
orders for the defense of the naval base, that you were available to him 
for discussion of those orders and clarification at any time. 

A. That is correct. 

185. Q. Did you have that same feeling about approaching the 
Chief of Naval Operation about clarification of his dispatches? 

A. Yes. 

186. Q. Then am I to gather from this discussion that you ' [SSff] 
were relying to some extent at least on the press and radio reports 
of what was going on in Washington for the critical military decisions 
that you were making at Pearl Harbor ? 
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A. I used all means of information at my command, and evaluated 
the information which I received, and considered the source. 

187. Q. Now you have testified in efifect that the dispatches from 
the Chief of Naval Operations, in view of these conflicting press and 
radio reports, didn’t cause vou to think that war was particularly 
imminent or that an attack by Japan on United States territory was 
particularly imminent — in spite of the fact, however, that you had 
not received approval from the Chief of Naval Operations of your 
request to bomb submarine contacts, you decided on November 27, 
after receiving the war warning dispatch, to bomb submarine con- 
tacts in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor; is that correct? 

A. In answer to your question, yes. I decided to bomb submarine 
contacts as pr eviou^y I have stated. 

188. Q. Was that decision made after the receipt of the war warn- 
ing m^age on that day ? 

189. Then I understand that the situation regarding the pos- 
sibility of submarine attack on Pearl Harbor, and the measures which 
you decided to take to meet it, were considered by you to be different 
after you received the war warning dispatch than existed before? 

A. I would say that the war warning dispatch gave me an excuse 
to do something that I had wanted to do for several months. 

190. Q. Did you consider the situation to be any more serious after 
receiving the war warning dispatch than before, with respect to sub- 
marine attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. I considered that if an attack were made by Japan on the Philip- 
pines, it would probably be accompanied by an attack by submarines 
in the Pearl Harbor area. 

191. Q. With respect to the reasons and your consideration of 
the reasons why the Navy Department withheld the permission that 
you had sought to bomb submarine contacts, or suspect contact sub- 
marines, did you give any thought to the possible situation in the 
western Pacific where our own submarines were operating in waters 
adjacent to those waters used by the Japanese Navv? 

A. YeSj and I was convinced that if one of our submarines operated 
in the vicinity of a Japanese operating area, it would be bombed with- 
out question, no matter what my action was in Hawaii. 

\SS7'\ 192. I believe you stated the war warning message was 

followed within twenty-three hours after the message of 27 Novem- 
ber, on the 28th, asking your advice concerning the Army proposal 
to send planes to Mi^ay; it came within twenty-three hours, as 
I recall. 

A. The evidence and the message themselves indicate that. 

193. ^ There was also another message, 2740, at the same time, 
concerning an Army proposal to reenforce certain defense battalions, 
wasn^ Aere? 

A. Yes. 

194. Q. Now did the proximity in point of time of these two dis- 
patches to which I have referred cause doubt as to the real meaning 
of the war message? Perhaps I should clarify by saying, I mean 
by that, did the proximity of these two messages in point of time 
to the war warning message — ^that is, within twenty -three hours of the 
war warning message— cause any doubt in your mind as to the real 
meaning of the war message f 
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A. Well, I think they lessened the force of the war warning mes- 
sage to the extent that the Chief of Naval Operations was appar- 
ently willing to temporarily ilpset, to a considerable degree, the de- 
fenses of Pearl Harbor as well as of the outlying bases. 

195. Q. Didn’t it occur to you that these might be steps in further- 
ance of the war warning message ; that is, providing for reeforcement 
of positions which were not considered in an appropriate state of 
readiness ? 

A. There was that consideration, of course, but the diflSculties of 
reenforcing the outlying stations were undoubtedly well-known to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the War Department message, 
which I have mentioned, but which has not been put in evidence 
before this court, proposed a replacement of marine defense battalions 
on Midway and Wake in toto by Army troops. I have my letter of 
2 December, written to the Chief of Naval Operations, reviewing 
this matter completely; and in that letter. War Department message 
number 48, of 29 November — ^that was to the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department — was likewise a proposal from the War De- 
partment that indicated a conflict betwixt the ideas of the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department at that time, which I attempted to 
iron out in my letter of 2 December 1941, and also in my dispatch 
of 28 November 1941, a part of which I quoted to the court here 
the other day. 

196. Q. Did you ask the Chief of Naval Operations to clarify these 
apparent inconsistencies between these dispatches and the war mes- 
sage, by this dispatch of 28 November? 

A. No. I reported the action I was taking. 

197. Q. Admiral, you testified yesterday, I believe, that [555] 
you considered an air bombing attack on Pearl Harbor to be a remote 
possibilty : is that correct? 

A. At that time, yes. 

198. Q. Did you consider it at that time to be a remote possibility? 

A. Tes. 

199. Q. Now, referring to Exhibit 30, which was the letter of 18 
February from you to Admiral Stark, will you read to the court, please, 
the second paragraph on page three. 

A. (Beading:) 

I feel that a surprise attack (submarine, air. or combined) on Pearl Harbor 
is a possibility. We are taking immediate practical steps to minimize the damage 
Inflicted and to in.sure that the .attacking force will pa.v. We need anti-submarine 
forces, DDs and patrol craft. The two squadrons of patrol craft will help when 
they arrive. 

200. Q. Between the date of your letter, 18 February 1941, and 
December 7, 1941, did you change that estimate of the situation as you 
recited it there? 

A. When I wrote the letter of 18 February 1041, 1 was trying to 
urge that steps be taken to place Pearl Harbor in a proper defensive 
posture, and that we have there all the forces necessary to meet the 
contingencies which might arise. I continued that pohcy as long as 
I was Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. I wanted the base to be self- 
sustaining in the defensive way in every respect. 

201. Q. Excuse me, Admiral, but I have an obligation not to burden 
the record with more than the answers to the questions, and I just want 
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to know whether that letter of Februaiw 18 represented your estimate 
of the situation at that time, and whether you changed that estimate 
between then and December 7. 

A. I maintained the same estimate of the situation in regard to the 
possibility of an air and submarine attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
Pearl Harbor area as long as I was Commander-in-Chief. The prob- 
ability of the attack I think I ha^te completely covered here for the 
period of 27 November to 7 December, in the previous testimony. 

202; Q. I show you Annex 7 to Exhibit 23, to which is attached an 
addendum one to Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan No. 
A-1— 41, dated March 31, 1941, and showing the signature of Bear 
Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. Navy, Commander Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force, and Major General F. L. Martin, U. S. Army, Com- 
manding Hawaiian Air Force. As I understand it. Admiral, that 
represents an estimate of the \ 339 ^ situation made by the air 
officer attached to the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, in conjunction with the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Air Force. 

A. That represents an estimate made by Admiral Bellinger in his 
capacity as Naval Base Defense Air Officer, and Commander, Naval 
Base Defense Air Force. This estimate was approved by Admiral 
Bloch and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department. I 
also approved the estimate. 

203. Q. Now will you refer to Paragraph 3, b., I believe it is, and 
read that paragraph? 

A. (Reading:) 

It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on Oahu would 
be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most likely 
be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach inside of 
three hundred miles. 

204. Q. Now, having in mind that you had said a surprise attack 
by air is a remote possibility, and having in mind also that a surprise 
ordinarily occurs once, didn’t you consider it important, upon receipt 
of the war warning, to put all possible security measures into effect 
to guard against an air attack, even though it was only a remote 
possibility? 

A. I took action to which I have testified, after mature considera- 
tion and balancing all the factors. I did not make a decision lightly, 
and I had had many difficult decisions to make before. My actions, I 
think, sj^ak for themselves. 

205. What were the other factors that you took into account, 
other than the war warning, in making that decision ? 

A. I took into account the necessity for continued training, and 
the chances of attack jigainst Pearl Harbor at that time — in fact the 
chances of an attack against the United States at all at that time — 
although I gave, I thimi, full consideration to the warning from the 
Navy Department. 

206. Q. You have testified that you had in your’ own command an 
Intelligence Unit. Did you, during the last half of November, have, 
from any of these units or organizations within your own command, 
any estimate that a force of Japanese carriers had recently gone 
to the Marshall Islands ? 

A. We had some information that, I think, there was one or two 
carriers which had gone to the Marshall Islands, and no more. 
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^7. Q. Had you heard of Japanese carriers beinff previously re- 
ported so far from home waters? 

A. What do you mean? When ? 

2(W. Q, Well, during say the previous year. 

A. To the l^t of my recollection, the Jap carriers had been in 
the Marshalls during the previous year. 

209. Q. Would you consider that the information you got from 
your mtelligence unit was significant in connection with the war 
wammg message that had been received about this time? 

A. I weighed the information and gave it the weight that I 
thought it was entitled to. I did not consider it especially significant, 
no;^all those things had a significance. 

210. Q. I understood you testified this morning that about this 
time you were receiving from your own intelligence unit mostly 
military information con^ming the movements of the Japanese 
Fl^t, and there was nothing received during this period from that 
unit which gave any indication to you of an expeditionary force 
that might be directed to Pearl Harbor? 

A. That’s right. 

211. Q. You didn’t consider the information concerning the Japa- 
nese carrier task force going into the Marshalls was that type of 
information? 

A. That’s right. 

212. Q. In your letter of July 26, 1941, to Admiral Stark, you 
ask a series of (questions concerning the United States attitude toward 
Bussian participation in the war, and you ask him a number of 
questions. You were asking information as to what the United 
States attitude would be in case certain contingencies, which you 
outlined in the letter, might occur. As I understand from your 
testimony, you don’t feel that you ever got any satisfactory answers 
to the questions that you put in that letter? 

A. I did not have any clear and definite answers to certain phases 
of that. 

213. Q. Well, you knew, of course, did you not, and Admiral 
Stark had informed you on numerous occasions, that he, too, would 
Uke to have answers to some of the questions that you were propos- 
ing in these letters: and that he himself asked these questions in 
otner places and had been unable to secure an answer? 

A. That is contained in his answers to my letters, and what is 
not contained in his answers to my letters doesn’t exist, because I 
I didn’t see him. 

214. Q. Now in connection with the letter of January 24, from 
the Secretary of the Navy to the War Department, rela 

tive to the weaknesses in the Army defense of Pearl Harbor. You 
testified, I believe, that you felt that you kept the Navy Department 
informed concerning the lack of progress in making up these defici- 
encies; is that correct? 

A. In general, yes. 

215. Q. Would you teU the court in what way you kept the Navy 
D^artment informed of the failure of the Army to make good the 
deficiencies which existed in the defenses at Pearl Harbor? 

A. If you will read my letters to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
that is where I kept him informed, and I think that is in the letters. 
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If you will give me a little time I can bring it out specifically, where 
it was. 

216. Q. Did you do it by personal letters? 

A. All kinds of letters, personal and official, and dispatches. 

217. Q. You stated yesterday specifically, with respect to the fail- 
ure of the Army to make good the deficiencies that existed in the 
defense there — ^not your deficiency of materiel and men that you had, 
but it is the Army deficiencies that I am shaking of — you informed 
the Chief of Naval Operations or the Navy Department of the Army’s 
failure to make up their deficiencies in the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. If you mean that I informed him specifically about the failure . 
of the Army to make up their deficiencies, I did not inform him 
specifically of that. I did inform him in general of such things. 

I felt that that was a responsibility of the War Department. I had 
seen the letter written by the Secretary of the Navy to the Secreary 
of War. I saw the Secretary of War’s aMwer to the Secretary of • 
the Navy, in which he placed tEe remedying of this unsatisfactory 
situation at Pearl Harbor in the highest priority: and the Navy 
Department’s attention had been very forcibly called to this — and 
I (fidn’t think that the detailed report was called upon by me. Now 
the Commandant of the District, m addition to the Commander-in- 
Chief, did semi in certain information to the Navy Department, and 
I felt then and now feel that the Navy Department was reasonably 
well informed of the progress of the Army installations at Pearl 
Harbor. I did not accept responsibility tor everything that the 
Armv failed to do. 

218. Q. You stated yesterday that you worked closely with the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department and that you pressed 
him to improve the defenses of Pearl Harbor; is that correct? 

A. Yes, we discussed those affairs on many [3^21 occasions, 
and the Conunanding General of Pearl Harbor was very anxious to 
improve them, and he was doing all he could. 

219. ^ During the last half of 1941, did you make any repr^nta- 
tion to the Chief of Naval Operations to take up with the War De- 
partment the matter of the failure of the Army to provide what you 
and General Short considered to be the adequate defenses of Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I had no doubt that the Chief of Naval Operations was ade- 
quately informed. 

Q. But you made no specific request on him to follow this 
matter through ? 

A. No, I did not. 

[SJi3'\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval De- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frann Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Deserve, reporter, withdrew. 

221. Q. You stated this morning that the Army did not notify you 
specifically of the state of readiness which they were observing after 
tne war warning messages, and that you did not ascertain the state of 
readiness which the Army was exercising at that time. I believe you 
stated that the reason you didn’t was because you understood that the 
Army was on an alert status corresponding to the Navy’s alert status, 
and imowin g w hat that was you di^’t consider it important to follow 
it further. You further t^tified that the Navy’s condition of alert 
was Condition 3. Is that right ? 
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A. Yes. 

222. Q. Are we to understand by that that in view of the fact that 
you received from the Navy Department an official war warning on 
November 27, that you did not consider it important to determine 
from the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department whether 
or not he was in the best state of readiness he could possibly be for 
the protection of Pearl Harbor in any eventuality which might be faced 
in the event war should develop? 

A. The Commanding General in the Hawaiian Department was 
faced with a considerable number of difficulties which were parallel 
■to those that I had and that the. Commandant of the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict had. He had untrained troops and he had to continue his train- 
ing, and I think that he did make his decision to do what he considered 
was the proper thing after full consideration of all the factors. 

223. Q. Did you make any inquiries of the Commanding General 
'to make sure in your own mind that he was doing the utmost with 
everything he had to provide for any eventuality should war develop; 
that is my question. 

A. I felt sure that he was doing that. 

224. Q. But you didn’t make any inquiries of the Commanding Gen- 
eral at that time? 

A. In the specific terms that you have stated, perhaps not. 

225. Q. Now, you stated this morning with respect to the dispatch 
of 7 December which was received after the attack, that had you had 
it prior to the attack it would have had a great influence on your ac- 
tions and on your estimate of the situation. Now, I take that to mean 
that the destruction of the code machines which was called to 

your attention, or would have been called to your attention in that 
dispatch had you received it before' the attack, had considerable sig- 
nificance to you, did it? 

A. No, that wasn’t the thing that was most significant to me. There 
were two other factors in there which were much more significant than 
that. One was that an ultimatum was being delivered. The other 
was that it was being delivered at a specific time and that the Japanese 
Ambassador had instructions from liis government to deliver it at a 
specific time. The question of the destruction of the code machines 
was just one more thing which I did not consider of any vital im- 
portance. 

226. Q. Did you consider the message that you got on December 
3, saying that the Japanese had given urgent and categoric instruc- 
tions to destroy the code machines, and even to burn secret and con- 
fidential documents, as having any peculiar significance in view of the 
fact that you had received the war warning ? 

A. I have testified as to my views on that subject. 

227. Q. Would you mind stating whether or not you did, that is, 
whether or not you considered that as having any particular import- 
ance in view of the war warning that you had received? 

A. Those were all factors that had to be considered. 

228. Q. That wasn’t a factor of major importance? 

A. No, I didn’t so consider it. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

229. Q. In general terms, during your discussions with General 
Short beginning on 27 November and covering several days there- 
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after to and including 7 December, did you canvass with him the 
whole situation and what both he and you were doing in view of the 
warnings that you both received? 

A. I would say yes. 

230. A. After 27 November did you issue from time to time instruc- 
tions. in the event of war with Japan, for the Fleet? 

A. I caused my War Plans officer to maintain a memorandum 
which was in the hands of the duty officer at all times, and this memo- 
randum was revised whenever necessary and contained the action 
that I would take in the event that we had a war with Japan. I did 
that as a general precautionary measure and that was kept on file. The 
date of the last one was December 6, 1941. It [S4^] was sub- 
mitted to me by then Captain McMorris, and I approved it. That 
was a summary of the orders that we issued, indicating what we were 
goii^ to do with each one of the task forces that we had out there in 
me Pacific. 

231. Q. That was a measure which was taken after and as a result 
of the warning of 27 November, and in addition to those measures 
which you enumerated yesterday ? 

A. Yes. 

232. Q. That you adopted as a result of it? 

A. Yes. 

233. Q. There has been talk about correspondence that you had 
with Admiral Stark on 2 December relative to this situation in the 
outlying islands. I ask you if you can identify the document I now 
hand you? 

A. I do. I identify this as a personal letter which I wrote to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, on 2 December 1941, and 
which covers all oi the current action I was taking. 

The personal letter dated December 2, 1941, from Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmcl, TJ. S. Navy, to Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, 
and to the court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) offered in evidence for the purpose 
of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be con- 
sidered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
50” for reference, description appeiided. 

234. Q. I show you another document and ask you if you can 
identify it? 

A. This is an official letter which I wrote to Admiral Stark on the 
same day, December 2, 1941. 

The official letter dated December 2, 1941, from Real Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested parties, and 
to the court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kirnm el, U. S. Navy (Ret) offered in evidence for the purpose of 
reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may be considered 
pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “EXHIBIT 
51” for reference, description appended. 

The court then, at 2:45 p. m., took a recess until 2:55 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 
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Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the re- 
porter, the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold 
K. Star^ interested party, whose counsel were pr^nt. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were pr^ent. 

Near Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ket), tlie witness 
under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a 
witness and was warned that the oath previously taken was still 
binding. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Hus- 
band E. Eimmel, (Bet) (Continued) : 

235. Q. Since the letters are rather lengthy. Admiral, can you sum- 
marize them briefly, for the benefit of the court? 

A. These two letters, one an official letter and one a personal letter, 
written by me to Admiral Stark, are Exhibit Nos. 50 and 51. In 
general, the two letters cover the same information. They discuss 
uie dispatches from the Navy Department in regard tp the reenforce- 
ment of marine crews on the islands, and the replacement of the 
Marine aircraft bv Army aircraft. They also invite attention to the 
War Department’s dispatch which apparently contemplated the re- 
placement of all Marine units on the islands. We pointed out the 
fact that the Army had no defense battalions organized ; that it would 
take some time for them to organize a defense battalion ; and we also 
pointed out the inadvisability of mixing Marines and Army on a 
small island, and I informed the Chief of Naval Operations that in 
my opinion we should let the Marines alone where they were and let 
the Army go down to Canton and Christmas Island and develop them. 
In case the Army took over the defense of the islands, they could not 
furnish the anti-aircraft guns and they wanted us to turn the anti- 
aircraft guns that the Marines had over to them. They could furnish 
men and some surface guns. They wanted us to furnish them with 
5-inch guns also. Armv is not on^ lacking AA guns for outlying 
bases but has a serious snortage on Oahu. It has insufficient suitable 
guns for replacing Marine 7-inch and 5-inch guns without weakening 
me defenses of Hawaii. By taking 155-miliimeter guns from Hawaii, 
the Marine 5-inch guns might be replaced, but the 155-millimeter guns 
would either cover a limited arc or else their mobility would be lost. 
Army can spare no 50-calibre [5^7] machine guns but can 
supply rifles and 30-calibre machine guns. Army has a limited num- 
ber of 37-millimeter guns, badly needed for defenses in Hawaii, but 
some few might be made available by weakening defenses here, par- 
ticularly as a considerable increase in the nunmer of such guns is 
expected in the near future. At present, there is a marked shortage of 
ammunition for 37-millimeter guns. Incidentally, I received a dis- 
patch just about this time in which they told me they were goii^ to 
send me either four or six 37-millimeter guns for the Marines. 1 in- 
formed him that Admiral Halsey, in the ENTERPRISE and three 
heavy cruisers, and so forth, were going to Wake. I think that any 
further information that the court wants they could obtain by reading 
this. 

236. Q. WquW not the sending of a carrier over 2,000 miles to the 
westward, within 600 miles of a Japanese base as proposed in these 
dispatches from both CNO and the War Department, have been a 
ratner dangerous operation if war was expected imminently ? 
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^ Yes. And when we sent the ENTERPRISE to the westward — 
this affected my estimate — ^that is, to Wake, we covered our advance by 
a couple of squadrons of patrol planes operating between Pearl, John- 
ston, Midway and Wake. 

237. Q. Although the dispatch of the 27th concerning the relief of 
these outlying bases was sent some 22 hours prior to the war warning 
dispatch of 27 November, did you ever receive any modification oi 
the suggestion about relieving these outlying bases? 

A. I recommended certain action which was different from that 
suggested by the War and Navy Departments, and the Navy Depart- 
ment approved the action which I recommended, which was to send 
Marine jplanes to Wake and Midway. 

238. Q. What I meant was, on the receipt of the war warning dis- 
patch of 27 November, did you receive any cancellation or modification 
of the suggestion about reueving the outlying bases specifically? 

A. No. 

239. Q. As a matter of fact, did not this proposal about relieving 
the outlying bases, coming so close to the war warning message of 
27 November, modify the war warning as connoting no prospect of 
an immediate attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. It tended to and did reduce, in my mind, the chances of an attack 
on Pearl Harbor insofar as the Navy Department had any idea that 
there was imminence of an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

[SJfS} Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude 
C. BloA, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

240. Q. Admiral, you have testified yesterday and again today that 
when you received important dispatches and letters, important letters, 
you would apprise your senior officers of the contents of them and 
discuss them with them? 

A. That is right. 

241. Q. And that was a customary and rather an invariable prac- 
tice odours, was it not? 

A. Tnat is right. 

242. Q, I take it that this practice obtained in connection with the 
messages that we have here discussed of 16 October, 24 November, 
27 November, and 3 December — that series of messages? 

A. Yes. 

243. Q. At these conferences I think you have indicated that there 
would be present your War Plans officer? 

A. That is right. 

244. Q. Your chief of staff? 

A. Generally. 

245. Q. Your operations officer? 

A. Generally. 

246. Q. At the time, there were under your command three vice 
admirals; am I correct in that? 

A. Correct. 

247. Q. And they would attend these conferences if they were im- 
portant ? 

A. That is correct. 

248. Q. From November 27 on, I take it that at least two of them 
were there at all times ; or am I incorrect in that ? 
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A. No ; both Halsey and Wilson Brown were out. Halsey left on 
the 28th and didn’t come back until after the attack ; and Brown left, 
I think it was the 4th or 5th. 

249. Q. The 5th of December? 

A. The 4th or 5th of December, and didn’t come back until after the 
attack. 

250. Q. Now, at these discussions you would have Rear Admiral 
Bloch at such discussions? 

A. Yes. 

251. Q. Those are different discussions than the ones you mentioned 
about discussing intelligence information that you had every day ? 

A. That is correct. 

[ 3 ^ 9 '] 252. Q. Those discussions you had were with your own 

people at your own headquarters? 

A. That is correct, but at the general conferences I made it a prac- 
tice to have my intelligence officer come in and summarize to the con- 
ference everything up to that moment. 

253. Q. Now, in connection with that intelligence, your headquar- 
ters, and indeed you personally, received through your people the in- 
telligence information gleaned by the unit of Coml4; am I right? 

A. That is correct. 

254. Q. There was close liaison between your headquarters and 
theirs on that subject? 

A. That is correct. 

255. Q. Mention was made of an estimate that some Jap carriers 
were in the Marshalls? 

A. That is right, and I have given here what my recollection was. 

256. Q. But that information, as you recall, came to you imme- 
diately from the unit of Cornl4? 

A. It was presented to me by my intelligence officer. Lieutenant 
Commander Layton, who worked in close contact with Commander 
Rochefort, who was in charge of the Commandant, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict unit. And in addition to Layton, there were three or four other 
officers who were really under Admiral Bloch, worked under Roche- 
fort and were attached to the Commander-in-Chief’s unit. 

257. Q. Now, the information that this intelligence unit of Coml4 
supplied, lar^ly had to do with the estimates of the disposition of 
the Japanese Fleet? 

A. That is correct. 

258. Q. That would not be political intelligence? 

A. No; that is right. I think they called themselves the combat 
information unit. 

259. Q. After these conferences that you would have with your 
senior officers after you had received important dispatches, on the 
basis of those discussions and the intelligence that you had previously 
received, you would make your decision as to what steps should lie 
taken ? 

A. That is correct, and the decisions were mine. 

260. Q. The decisions were yours and you made them at the time? 

A. That is correct. 

261. Q. Now, at that time, and in making those decisions, you were 
then the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet 
and your rank at that point of time was admiral ? 

A. That is right. 
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[S50^ 262. Q. And from all of 1941 down to and including De- 

cember 7, the Pacific Fleet was based at Pearl Harbor ? 

. A. That is correct. 

263. Q. During all of that period, except for your trip to Wash- 
ington, I think 1 June, and perhaps a couple of sea voyages, you 
were ^rsonally present at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, sir . 

264. Q. And"! think you testified yesterday that your headquar- 
ters were at the Submarine Base ; your residence was on the military 
reservation just behind it? 

A. That is right. There were more than a couple of trips to sea, 
but not many. ‘ 

265. Q. In any event, you were there at all times from October 16 
and through December 7? 

A. Yes. Wait a minute. We had a maneuver to the islands, which 
I think took place after October 16, when I went out, for about four 
or five days. 

266. Q. Four or five days only? 

A. Yes. That is my memory at the present time. 

267. Q. Now, after the October 16 message, which is Exhibit 13, 
you sent, as I recall it, twelve patrol planes from Oahu to Midway? 

A. Twelve patrol planes, yes. 

268. Q. And then these same planes were sent to Wake and they 
replaced some planes at Midway; is that how it worked? 

A. My recollection now is that we sent a patrol squadron to Midway 
and then when we sent Halsey out there we sent another patrol squad- 
ron up from Pearl to Midway, and the patrol squadron which had 
been at Midway we sent to Wake. And in reverse order, we brought 
them back. 

269. Q. Then there was mention of some Marine planes that were 
sent from tlie Hawaiian area. You sent some Marine planes about 
October 27 or 28th to Wake? 

A. No. I sent the Marine planes on the ENTERPRISE to Wake, 
leaving Pearl on the 28th of November. 

270. Q. The 28th of November? 

A. Yes. 


271. Q. Then you sent other planes on December 5 to Midway? 

A. That is correct ; on the LEXINGTON. 

[55i]' 272. Q. You have previously mentioned. Admiral, that 

in all Hawaii — and correct me if I am wrong — there were only 81 patrol 
planes during the period November 27 to December 7? 

A. That is according to my records and my best information. 

273. ^ And not all of those were available for full operation? 

A. That is correct. 

274. Q. From November 15th to December 7th, Patrol Wing One 
and Patrol Wing Two in the Hawaiian area were commanded by a 
Rear Admiral Bellinger; is that not so? 

A. That is right. 

275. Q. Rear Admiral Bellinger was an officer of the Fleet? 

A. Yes. 

276. Q. And he was also the Senior Fleet Air Detachment oflScer 
at the air station during t^t period? 

A. That is right. 
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277. Q. He was also, under your orders, the Commander of Task 
Force Nine ; is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

278. Q. And that had been set up by you in an order that became 
effective on November 15th ? 

A. Well, I don’t recall now. 

279. Q. You don’t recall at this time? 

A. I don’t recall just exactly the date. The first paragraph of this 
letter says “Reference (A) is cancelled and superseded by this letter 
effective 15 November 1941” and I presume that this letter is a revi- 
sion of a previous letter which had been in effect for some time previous 
and I am quite sure that that is true. 

2^. Q. Now, the 81 patrol planes which you -have testified about are 
the identical patrol planes which are in this task force ; is that not so? 

A. That is right. May I revert a moment? You omitted to state 
one of the duties of Admiral Bellinger. I hope you will remedy that 
later. 

281. Q. I show you now a paper and ask you if you recognize it ? 

A. Yes, this is a letter effective November 15, 1941 which supersedes 
and cancels a previous letter, on this same subject. It is merely a 
inodification of the previous letter which had been in effect for some 
time. It is Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 14CL^1. 

The Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 14CL-41, dated 
October 31, 1941, was submitted to the judge advocate, to the interested 

S arties. and by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. 

favy (Ret.) offered in evidence for the purpose of reading into the 
record such extracts therefrom as may be considered pertinent to the 
inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked “Exhibit 
52” for reference, description appended. 

282. Q. Admiral, the- other day you read certain parts of this 
exhibit 52, even though it wasn’t evidence; you read some extracts 
from it. Isn’t that correct? 

A. Yes, in my answer to a question as to what task force the Pacific 
Fleet was incorporated into, I copied certain parts of that into my 
answer. * 

283. Q. In Exhibit 52, as Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, you prescribed certain missions and tasks for your various 
task forces, including Task Force Nine, did you not? 

A. Yes. 

284. Q. And you indicated in that order and prescribed the compo- 
sition of the task force ? 

A. Right. 

285. Q. Will you please read the paragraph under the caption “Task 
Force Four, Commandant 14th Naval District”? 

A. (Reading:) 


That part of the 14th Naval District activities which Involve the Island liases. 
Primary Mission : organize, train, and develop the Island Bases in order to 

insure their own defense and provide efficient services to Fleet units engaged in 
advanced operations. 

•I Commander Patrol Wing Two. PatWingOne 36 VPB (A), 

42 VPB(A), 2 AV, 2 AVD, lAVP. Primary 
missions. (1) To organize, train and, concurrently with execution of the expan- 
sion program, to continue development of doctrine and tactics in order to provide 
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an efficient long range Air Scouting and Air Striking force for Independent oper- 
ations or operations coordinated wltb other forces. (2) To conduct patrols in 
areas and at times prescribed by the Commander-ln-Chlef, United States Pacific 
Fleet in order to improve security of Fleet units and Bases. Paragraph 6. 
Commanders of Task Force 7 and 9 established by this order will perform the 
duties Incident to organization, training, expansion and operations of their 
respective Task Forces. They will Issue orders for and supervise the conduct 
of prescribed patrols. In addition, they will control the allocation of time within 
their respective Task Forces to operations (Including type and Inter-type train- 
ing) and upkeep, with due regard to sufficiency of upkeep for maintaining mate- 
rial conditions of readiness for war service. 

[555] 286. Q. NoWj at that time, specifically, from November 

15 to December 7, I believe you testified. Admiral, there were not 
enough patrol planes to do distance reconnaissance for even so much 
as a day with all these planes ? 

A. 'That is right, as a complete reconnaissance. 

287. Q. And did that condition obtain during the period from No- 
vember 15, in any event, to December 7? 

A. Yes. 

288. Q: In this order you required, did you not, that Task Force 
Nine submit to you for your approval their schedules of employmMit? 

A. That is right. 

289. Q. And those schedules came to you and you approved them? 

A. That is right. 

290. Q. There were also during this same period some ship-home 
aircraft temporarily based at the Naval Air Station at Ford Island, 
were there not? 

A. Yes. 

291. Q, And in addition, there were some Marine planes tempo- 
rarily based at Ewa field, were there not? 

A. That is correct. 

292. (J. Now, these types of planes, I'take it, are not capable of 
doing distance reconnaissance? 

A. That is right. 

293. Q. It is the fact, isn’t it, that these planes have their o^ 
commanding officers and their own missions and duties and training 
schedules prescribed by those commanding officers; is that not so? 

A. That is right._ 

294. Q. And their employment and training schedules were ap- 
proved by you ? 

A. Yes. They were approved by me, or some of my subordinates. 
I didn’t approve the training schedule for every plane squadron. 

295. Q. Now, during this period. Admiral, you testified it was your 

decision that you did not wish to interrupt training? 

A. That is correct. 

296. Q. And you continued the training ? 

A. That is correct. 

[554] 297. Q. Admiral, isn’t it a fact from what you have said 

that these planes were.not available for the exclusive use of the Naval 
Base Defense officer, or Coml4 as you remarked yesterday but could 
only be considered as available for drill or in the case of an immediate 
emergency or positive information of the imminence of an attack ; is 
that not so ? 

A. That is correct. The planes that I spoke of that I considered as 
immediately, exclusively available for the Commandant of the 14th 
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NavaJ District were what I thought to be a few of these utility planes 
which I believe he had over there, which were of no use for patroling 
or for distance reconnaissance. Now, he did hope to get some day 
some observation planes to attack submarines. He did hope to get 
some planes which could be permanently assigned to him, and we had 
had promises that they were coming. Those had not arrived, and 
when I spoke of those planes which were exclusively available to the 
Commandant of the District, I was speaking, perhaps, of theoretical 
planes. I thought he did have a few of the utility planes. I think he 
did have a few. 

298. Q. Let me refresh your recollection. Even on the utility 
planes. Admiral, is it not the fact that there was some discussion 
initiated by him to try to get some utility planes to be used, but that 
you were not able, under conditions as they then stood, to furnish them 
to him. Does that refresh your recollection ? 

A. That is quite possible. I know they had tried particularly to 
get observation planes for use in antisubmarine work. 

299. Q. Now, in your testimony yesterday, I think I heard the 
remark tliat you maae that the Commandant of the 14th Naval District 
had Agreed to do distance reconnaissance. I take it, what you had 
in mind was JCD-42; is that right? 

A. That is correct. 

300. Q. That would be the item. Admiral, in Exhibit 7 on Page 10 
under Paragraph 18 ( i ) , the words “Distance reconnaissance” ? 

A. Yes. 

301. Q. That appears under the caption of “Navy, 18”? 

A. Yes. And when the Commandant of the 14th Naval District 
was charged with this duty by the Naval Frontier Coast Defense plan, 
it was his duty to keep himself informed, and in my opinion when he 
considered it necessary to request planes for the purpose of performing 
the duties that he had responsibility for under this Naval Coastal 
Frontier Defense plan. 

302. Now, Admiral, you say the responsibility that 
he was charged with under this JCt)-42 was distance reconnaissance; 
is that right? 

A. That is right. 

303. Q. There are several ways of doing distance reconnaissance, 
are there not? 

A. Oh, I would say, yes, but every one of them involves the use 
of long-range planes. 'They have that in common. 

304. Q. Well, let’s see; radar is one of the means of doing a dis- 
tance reconnaissance, am I right, to obtain intelligence and infor- 
mation? 

A. I hadn’t thought of radar being termed as an instrument to 
perform distance reconnaissance, no. I don’t consider that a proper 
term. 

305. Q. I take it that submarines may be used for distance recon- 
naissance ? 

A. That is correct. 

306. Q. They may be sent out and placed on picket, or to take 
tours? 

A. Yes. 

307. Q. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District didn’t have 
any submarines, did he? 
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A. ^No, but •when he assumed the responsibility, or when he was 
given the responsibility, and the responsibility was placed upon him, 
he had that obligation to do what he could, and one of the things 
he could do was to apply and I did not consider it practicable at this 
time to perform distance reconnaissance. I stated that. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

308. Q. Well, the long and short of it is that the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District did not have any submarines at this time? 

A. No, he did not. 

309. Q. Another method of making a distance reconnaissance is 
with destroyers and cruisers: is that so? 

A. Yes. 

310. Q. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District did not have 
any cruisers at the time, did he? 

A. No, he had four destroyers and a few mine sweepers. He had 
no means under his direct command which were adequate to perform 
distance reconnaissance. Is that the answer you are driving at? 

311. Q. Yes. Admiral, I want to be sure about this responsibility 
with which Admiral Bloch is charged. I understood you to say that 
under JCD-42 Admiral Bloch jvas charged with the responsibility 
of distance reconnaissance. 

A. I should say so, from the papers. 

312. Q. I refer to paragraph 2, page 8 of Exhibit 7 of JCD-42. 
Isn’t it a fact that at no time, up to and including December 7, that 
that instrument was ever in operation or execution ? 

A. It is a fact — ^Wait a minute. These war plans did not become 
effective — were not executed until after the attack. However, it was 
well known that the reconnaissance had been made on occasions, and 
I considered those measures provided in War Plans, which required 
attention prior to the actual outbreak of hostilities, to be, in fact, in 
effect, and the officers charged with the execution were responsible. 
By that token. I considered myself responsible for the preparations 
and the preliminary steps necessary in carrying out this WPL-46 in 
toto in the Pacific Fleet. 

313. Q. That is a different document from the one to which I was 
referring. 

A. Yes, but the document you quoted flows directly from WPLi-46 
and from the basic war plan gotten out by the Navy Department. 

314. Q. The Rainbow Plans ? 

A. Yes. • 

315. Q. Admiral, it is also true that the Rainbow Plans were never 
placed in execution, nor, indeed, was WPL-46 in execution prior to 
December 7 ? 

A. No, they were not placed in execution prior to December 7, 1941. 

[557] 316. Q. Now, the term Naval Base Dafense Officer has 

been used, and reference has been made to it. That is not standard 
nomenclature? 

A. That is not standard nomenclature, but the duties of the Naval 
Base Dafense Officer were prescribed by me. I coined that title. It 
Was coined on my staff, and he was assigned certain specific duties. 

317. Q. The document you speak of wherein you defined his duties 
is2CXr41? 

79716 — 40 — Ex. 140. vol. 1 
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A. As a matter of fact, the term Naval Base Defense Officer has 
been used in the Navy and had been used for some time. I did not 
coin the term ; it had been used for some time. 

318. Q. As a series of words? 

A. Yes. 

319. O. No precision of meaning to it? 

■ A. The precision of meaning would vary with the conditions and 
the orders given to the Naval Base Defense Officer and the respon- 
sibilities assigned to him. 

320. Q. So that insofar as the Naval Base Defense Officer is con- 
cerned, we tod all there is to know about it in Exhibit 8, being 2CL-41 ; 
isn’t that right? 

A. I would say the major part of it appears there. There may have 
been other specific orders. I wouldn’t want to commit myself entirely 
to this. However, the Commandant of the 14th Naval District had 
certain other responsibilities as the Commander of the Hawaiian 
Coastal Frontier. 

321. Q. Admiral, since you brought up the Commander of the 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, under General Order 143 there was dis- 
cussion in that agreement that they would have certain forces; is that 
not so ? The Coastal Frontiers would have certain forces ? 

A. Yes. 

322. Q. But by the directive of July 1, 1941, it was determined by 
competent authority in the Navy Department that they should not 
have forces and they would not be formed ; is that right? 

A. I don’t recall. That majr be true. 

323. Q. I refer you to Exhibit 4, the directive of July 1, 1941. Just 
read the first sentence of paragraph 4. It may refresh your recollec- 
tion. 

A. (Beading) “The Naval Coastal Frontiers prescribed in para- 
graphs 3122, 3232, and 3312 of WPLi-46 are hereby established.” 

\S68'\ 324. Please read the first sentence of paragraph 4. 

A. (Reading) “For the present. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, 
as prescribed in General Order No. 143, will not be formed.” 

325. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 8, which is 2CI/-41, revised 
October 14, 1941. I ask you if it is not a fact that the term Naval 
Base Defense Officer does not appear in the following paragraphs 
of that document: The first paragraph, being 3 (a), Continuous 
Patrols; 3 (b) Intermittent Patrols; 3 (c) Sorties and Entry; 3 (d) 
Operating Areas; 3 (e) Ships at Sea; 3 (f) Ships in Port. 

A. I presume what you say is true. I did not follow you. You 
went too fast for me, but that can be verified by reading the docu- 
ment. 

326. Q. It is not there down to that point, paragraph 3 (f). 

A. I presume that what you say is correct, sir. 

327. Q. In the same document. Admiral, may I refer you to para- 
graph 3 (h), and the caption of that reads: “Action to be taken if 
submarine attacks in operating area.” That is the caption of it? 

A. That is right. 

328. Q. I want to call your attention to the next page. I believe 

the only place in that referring to the Naval Base Defense Officer 

A. This document refers to Sie Commandant of the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict, who, in fact, was’ the same individual. 
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329. Q. Paragraph “J” mentions the Naval Base Defense Officer, 
does it not? 

A. Now, what are you talking about? 

330. Q. In the exhibit you are holding there is mentioned in para- 
graph “J”, page 6, the Naval Base Defense Officer; is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

331. O. There the document recites that the only connection that 
the Naval Base Defense Officer has at that point is that if Pearl Har- 
bor is also attacked — when a submarine attacks an operting area — 
such instructions as the Naval Base Defense Officer may issue as to 
shore-based aircraft will have priority; isn’t that what it provides? 

A. Yes. 

332. Q. Do you find in paragraphs “I” and “J” of the same docu- 
ment that there is a distinction made between shore-based Fleet air- 
craft on the one hand and patrol wings on the other ; is that not the 
fact? 

A. There seems to be some distinction there. 

[S69'] 333. Q.' But it does describe two different forces, does it 

not? One paragraph deals with the patrol wings and the other with 
shore-based Fleet aircraft. 

A. Yes, that is what it says. 

334. ^ Now, if you will please turn to paragraph 3 (G) under the 
heading “Defense Air Attack,” which happens to be tne only para- 
graph uiat we have not dealt with in the whole order, the Naval Base 
Defense Officer is mentioned there in sub-division 6 of “G” ; is that not 
right? 

A. Yes. 

335. Q. Can you show me in that document any ^ace where it is 
stated, as you testified yesterday, that the Naval Base Defense officer is 
responsible for the defense of Pearl Harbor ? Can you show me those 
words in that document? 

A. I would have to search the document, and if you haven’t been 
able to find those words in the document, I presume they ara not there, 
but there are other items there which speak for themselves. 

336. Q. That is a matter for the court to determine on the whole 
evidence. 

A. That is correct. 

337. Q. At any place in that document is there used the expression 
“distance reconnaissance”? 

A. In this document? 

338. Q. That document. Exhibit 8 ? If it helps you, I have never 
found it. 

A. I will answer that question by saying I don’t know. By reading 
that document, it can be readily determined. 

339. Q. I take it. Admiral, that in this document there is no place 
where it is stated, as you testified yesterday, that the Naval Base 
Defense Officer is vested with authority to use all naval forces in the 
event of an attack ? Do you make the same answer ? 

A. No, this and my other statement were my own conclusions from 
the text of this order. 

MO. Q. Admiral, in connection with the defense of Pearl Harbor, 
is it not the fact that the Army was responsible for the command and 
employment of pursuit planes, whether they were Army or Navy ? 
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A. In exactly the same way that the Navy was responsible for the 
bombing planes under the command of the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District. 

[S60\ 341. Q. The bombing planes 

A. I mean patrol planes. 

342. Q, Under the Commandant of the 14th Naval District! 

A. ‘That is right. 

343. Q. The Army was also responsible, I take it, from what you 
said before, for the command and employnient of antiaircraft weapons 
which were mounted ashore, and the Army was also responsible for the 
command and employment of the seacoast batteries in connection with 
the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. That is right. 

344. Q. And also for the command and employment of the air- 
craft warning service in the defense of Pearl Harbor ? 

A. That is right. 

345. Q. I take it, from what you said, the only duty the Navy had 
in connection with the defense of Pearl Harbor was in support of the 
Army? 

A. That is right. 

346. Q. In connection with that support, available ^ns on the ships 
of the Navy would be used, and you have prescribed certain orders, 
^ving sectors and the firing positions of naval vessels and naval anti- 
aircraft in the harbor! 

A. Yes. 

347. Q. In connection with the general defense of Pearl Harbor, 
you came to know of conditions of defense there very intimately while 
you were there? 

A. I had a good working knowledge of what was there for defense. 
I took a great deal from the reports of my subordinates. 

348. Q. One of the reports, I take it, would be such a document as 
has been previously read about the condition of local defense at Pearl 
Harbon some instituted by Admiral Bloch while others went through 
your office with endorsement? 

A. Yes, I had a large staff, and I was kept reasonably well informed 
of what went on. 

349. Q. I will recall to you. Admiral, Exhibit 46, which is Admiral 
Bloch’s letter of October 17, 1941, to the Chief of Naval Operations via 
the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

A. I remember 'that letter very well. I put an endorsement on it 
and forwarded it approved to the Navy Department and urged them to 
furnish the forces which the Commandant of the district requested 
and which he stated he didn’t have. 

[361'\ 360. Q. In the letter of the 17th, which has been read in 

evidence, the Commandant explained about the four old destroyers, 
the old SACRAMENTO, the fact that he hadn’t any planes, and that 
he was afraid that it would be, as in the case of the British, “Too little 
and too late.” 

A. Yes. I think the Commandant kept the Navy Department fully 
informed of the condition of defense forces at Pearl Harbor. 

351. Q. And yourself, too? 

A. Yes. 

352. ^ In the endorsement on Exhibit 46 you stated: “There is a 
possibility that the reluctance or the inability dl the Department to 
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furnish the Commandant, 14th Naval District with forces adequate 
to his needs may be predicated upon a conception that in an emer- 
gency, vessels of the U. S. Pacific Fleet may always be diverted for 
these purposes. If such be the case, the premise is so false as to hardly 
warrant refutation.” Down to December 7 is it not a fact that the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District had only four old destroyers, 
all of which were occupied on inshore patrol, four small mine swe^ers, 
which were constantly engaged in sweeping the channels, three Coast 
Guard cutters which were in patrolling on Honolulu, in addition to 
their regular Coast Guard duties, and, then, of course, he had the old 
SACRAMENTO. That is the status of the forces in the 14th Naval 
District at the time we are talking about ; isn’t that so ? 

A. He also had some sanpans, which the Department had promised 
him in the future. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) : 

353. Q. In your last cross-examination were all the duties of Ad- 
miral Bellinger included in the questions propounded to you? 

A. I think one duty was omitted. He was the Commander of the 
Naval Base Defense Air For ce ( Commander Patrol Wing 2). 

354. Q. Now, referring to WPL-46, which is Exhibit 4, are there^ 
any other paragraphs in that to which you wish to call the court’s 
attention in connection with the establishment of the Hawaiian Naval 
Base Frontier? 

A. In paragraph 1 of the letter of July 1, 1941, 1 read : “The Naval 
Coastal Frontiers prescribed in paragraphs 3122, 3232, and 3312 of 
WPL-46 are hereby established.” Now, paragraph 3232: (Reading) 
'The Naval Coastal Frontiers in the Pacific area are (a) Pacific 
Northern Naval Coastal Frontier; (b) Pacific Southern Naval Coastal 
Frontier; (c) Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier.” In paragraph 4 
I wish to call attention to the fact that the statement is : 

“For the present. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, as prescribed' in 
General Order 143, will not be formed.” That is different from the 
establishment of Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

355. Q. In 2CL-41, paragraph “G”, sub-paragraph 6, were the duties 
there defined the basis on which you made the statement yesterday 
that the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, in general, was 
charged with the defense of Pearl Hfirbor with the Army? 

A. Yes, and other paragraphs, such as 9-C and the paragraphs 
under “A” and other points where the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District is charged with other duties in that connection. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

356. Q. With reference to the order of July 1, 1941, in Exhibit 4, 
the directive from which you just read portions, the question that I was 
concerned about was whether there were forces, not whether there was 
a frontier. This order states that the frontier forces would not be 
formed. 

A. That is correct. 

357. (^- So that there might have been a frontier formed, but there 
were no forces? 

A. There was a frontier formed. 

The court then, at 4 : 10 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 30 a. m., August 
17, 1944. 
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THUBSDAT, AUGUST 17, 1944. 

[SOS'] Twelfth Day 

Navy Department, 

’Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret) , President. 

Admiral Edward C. Ealbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeir, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
bis counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
bis counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the eleventh day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , the witness 
under examination when the adjournment was taken ye^rday, Wed- 
nesday, August 16, 1944, resumed his seat as witness. He was warned 
that the oath previously taken was still binding, and continued his 
testimony. 

Examined by the court : 

358. Q. Admiral, was there anything irregular in establishing your 
headquarters on shore'? 

A. No. , 

359. Q. To your knowledge, has it ever been done before you did it, 
or since? 

A. I presume it had been done before I did it. I do not have any 
examples readily available, but subsequent to the time that I estab- 
lished my headquarters on shore. Admiral King, in the Atlantic, es- 
tablished* his headquarters in a station ship tied up at 

Naval TVaining Station, in Newport. Admiral Hartj I have been in- 
formed, established his headquartei*s on shore at Manila. During the 
war I am informed that Admiral Nimitz maintained them in the sub- 
marine base until the new headquarters had been constructed, money 
for which I had obtained from the Navy Department prior to my 
detachment. 

360. Q. Did this move relieve you in any way of the responsibilities 
which you held while operating irom a Flagship? 
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A. It did not. It changed in no way any responsibilities which 
were assigned to me. nor did it add anything to my responsibilities. 

361. Q. You have testified that you gave to the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian Department all information that came to you 
which you considered to be of any value to him. 

A. 'Ihat’s correct. 

362. Q. Would not all information which was available to you, how- 
ever remote from Pearl Harbor, have been of assistance to him in 
forming his general estimate of what he might then or eventually 
expect at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I attempted to give him all such information, and I intended to 
do so. If at any time I failed, it was not for lack of intention. 

363. Q. The question was based on the exact wording of your reply, 
that is, you gave him all that you considered of value to him, not 
that you gave all, and my question was based on that — that wouldn’t 
all the information that you had relating to the war conditions in 
the Pacific, or anticipated war conditions in the Pacific, have been of 
value to him in forming his estimate of what he might expect? 

A. Yes. I gave him that. 

364. Q. In your answer to a question relating to the condition of 
readiness of forces afloat in Pearl Harbor, you made an answer that 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District advised the Senior Officer 
Present as to the condition of readiness. Your exhibit, 2CLi-41 says 
that the Commandant shall place the condition of readiness. There 
may be no conflict in these two statements, but I would like to clear 
it up a little. 

A. I was attempting to state what is contained in order 2CL-41. 
That was the order under which the Commandant w'as operating at 
the time. In paragraph 6, d., it reads: (Reading) “Coordinate fleet 
anti-aircraft fire with the base defense by (1) Advising the Senior 
Officer Present embarked in Pearl Harbor, exclusive of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, what condition of readiness to maintain. 
(2) Holding necessary drills.” 

365. Q. Well, specifically, the Commandant set the condition 
[ 366 '\ of readiness? 

A. I did not so consider it. I considered that he advised the Senior 
Officer Present; and you cannot, in a naval organization, take away 
from the Senior Officer Present the prerogative of setting the con- 
dition of readiness that he himself considered necessary and essential. 

366. Q. Well, Admiral, as I read this exhibit, reference is had only 
to the state of the condition of readiness of anti-aircraft batteries of 
ships. 

A. Yes, I so read that. 

367. Q. Is this the only condition of readiness that anyone prescribed 
for the naval forcess, for ships afloat, in Pearl Harbor? 

A. No. The Senior Officer Present afloat in Pearl Harbor, exclu- 
sively of the Commander-in-Chief, was charged with setting the con- 
dition of readiness for the ships in Pearl Harbor. 

368. Q. What condition of readiness was in effect on the morning 
of 7 December? 

A. Admiral Pye has stated that the condition 3 was in effect, and 
to the best of my faiowledge and belief that is true. 

369. Q. As the court understands it, the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District was charged with the coordination, the coordination 
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of fire of the ships of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor, with the shore bat- 
teries; is that correct? 

A. 1 will put it this way: that was my intention when this order 
was written. 

370. Q. To your knowledge, did the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District take any steps or give any orders in the way of coordinating 
the fire of ships of the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, and shore batteries, 
prior to 7 December? 

A. Yes, he took many steps in conducting drills and giving the 
alaim ; and he was charged with conducting the drills and directing 
all the naval effort against antiaircraft attack, and he did so during 
drill periods. Now I think that you will find the duties of the Com- 
raanoant of the District, as Commandant of the 14th Naval District, 
as Commander of th6 Hawaiian Frontier, and as Naval Base Defense 
Officer, set forth in 2CL-41, revised, paragraphs a. (1) and (21, which 
charges him with the maintenance of the inshore patrol and tne boom 
patrol ; and other articles in 2CL-41. He was a party to the agreement 
contained in the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, dated -28 March 
1941, in which he assumed certain responsibilities. In the Operation 
Plan No. 1-41, of 27 February 1941, he sets up a task organization 
for the inshore patrol, the boom patrol, the harbor patrol, the mine- 
sweepei’s, the base defense air forcej antiaircraft defense, the harbor 
control posts — some of these in conjunction with the Army. 

[SOS'] 871. Q. I might say that that is all a matter of record, 
and that the court is cognizant of that; and the questions we have 
asked are simply for the purpose of clearing up what in our minds 
appeared to be a little conflict. I don’t think, unless you wish, it is 
necessary to go any further with that. 

A. "V^at I’d like to make clear to the court is that for all of the 
duties of the Commandant — don’t depend on my recollection now what 
it was. It is laid down in the documents. 

372. Q. In answer to a question during the course of your testimony, 
you made reference occasionally to opinions of your staff. Specifically 
in one answer to one question you stated that your staff considered 
there was no danger from air attack in Pearl Harbor. 

A. That’s right. 

373. Q. Did you concur in this opinion? 

A. I did, indeed. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not 
asking my staff to assume any responsibility. I did receive advice 
from my staff, which I considered in making my decisions. 

374. ^ What was the consensus of your staff and senior subordi- 
nates as to the probability of an air attack by the Japanese? 

A. Members of my staff — a considerable number of them are avail- 
able here in Washington at the present time — I can say without any 
fear of contradiction, that none of them considered an air attack on 
Pearl Harbor any more than a possibility, myself included. I con- 
sidered it a remote possibility. 

375. Q. Does that also apply to your Senior Subordinates in the 
chain of command? 

A. In so far as I know their opinions, yes. 

376. Q. Did you at any time, as Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
and as Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, question the advisability 
of maintaining the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor ? 
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A. When I took command of the fleet, I knew of the disagr^ment 
between Admiral Kichardson^ my predecessor, and the authorities in 
Washington, on the advisability of basing the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 
He told me himself. I agreed with Admiral Richardson in general, 
hut when I took co mm and of the fleet we had been for some time 
without much gunnery, due to the fact that no adecmate training 
target facilities were present in the Hawaiian area, and when I took 
command we had just about succeeded in completing the transfer of 
that material from the coast. I did not make any protest, any formal 
protest, against maintaining the fleet at Pearl Harbor at any time. I 
did, in conversation with the Chief of [ 367 '\ Naval Opera- 
tions, in June of 1941, point out to him the vulnerability of Pearl 
Harbor as a fleet base. The various elements that entered into that 
are well known. I repeated substantially the same thing to the 
President when I had an interview with him, and the substantial 
point of the conversation was that so far as an air attack on Pearl 
Harbor is concerned, the only real answer to an air attack was not to 
have the fleet in port if and when the air attack came; that it took 
from two to four hours to sortie, and once an air attack started, the 
attack would be completed before we could change in any degree the 
disposition of the fleet. I pointed out the chances of blocking the 
entrance, the single entrance, that we had, and the danger from the 
oil storage as it was at that time; and I don’t recall anything other 
than that at the present time, although there probably was. These 
were factors which were well known both to tne President and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, prior te any statement by me. I accepted 
the condition at Pearl Harbor, and that was one of the reasons why. 
repeatedly, in correspondence, I requested to be kept informed oi 
developments. 

377. Q. In other words, does the court understand you concurred 
with your predecessor in that the fleet diould not be kept at Pearl 
Harbor? ' 

A. In general, yes. 

378. Q. And you so e^^ressed your opinion in conversations with 
the President and the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I did not definitely recommend that the fleet be withdrawn at 
the time of my conversation, because I wanted to get some training in. 
I accepted the situation, but pointed out the dangers that existed so 
long as the fleet was in Pearl Harbor. 

379. Q. Did you at any time make any recommendations as to with- 
drawal of the battleships and carriers, or battleships alone, from 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. Not that I recall. 

380. Q. What were your relations with Gteneral Short, both per- 
sonal and officially, during the entire time you were Commander-in- 
Chief of Pacific Fleet? Did you have conferences with him — and the 
court would like to have you explain more or less in detail the con- 
ditions existing. 

A. I will be very pleased to. When I became Commander-in-Chief 
of the fleet, I rememWed the situations which had arisen in the 
Hawaiian area on various occasions. They had been the subject of 
newspaper comments throughout the nation. For many years I had 
felt that the cooperation betwixt the Army and Navy not only in 
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Hawaii; but on our own coast, had been entirely inadequate. When 1 
was Chief of Staff of [5165] Commander Battleships, Admiral 
Craven, he made several attempts to get some joint exercises, in which 
he was not entirely successful. I give this background to show I 
became determined that no such occasion as that should arise while 
I was Commander-in-Chief. General Short arrived in Honolulu a 
few days before he took over command of the Hawaiian Department. 
He was c^uartered in Admiral Richardson’s house on Honolulu. I 
made a trip in civilian clothes and paid my respect to General Short, 
attempting to establish friendly relations. He responded whole- 
heartraly, and I had a real regard for him before I had known him 
for a very long time. The thought that was uppermost in my mind 
at that particular time was to obtain some degree of cooperation 
betwixt the Army and Navy air forces stationed on shore in Hawaii. 
I think I broached the subject during our first interview. If not, I 
did on an early subsequent interview. I found General Short in com- 
plete agreement with me on the steps that should be taken — the broad 
steps that should be taken — and Admiral Bloch and General Short 
at once put into process the question of attaining the cooperation and 
agreemfflits betwixt the air forces. I saw General Short frequently 
because I made it a point to see him. I think he also made it a point 
to see me. We conferred oflBcially on many occasions, and at practi- 
cally eveQ^ official conference. Admiral Bloch was present, mcause 
Admiral Bloch was the officer in Hawaii who was charged with deal- 
ing with the Army, and at no time did I wish to by-pass him. I think 
I kept Admiral Bloch thoroughly informed of every dealing I had 
with General Short. I played golf with General Short at a little 
9-hole golf course which he had established n^r his headquarters at 
Fort Snafter. That was particularly convenient for me, because it 
was onlj^ about fifteen minutes by car from my headquarters. Since 
this affair haa happened, a Colonel Throckmorton, who was on Gen- 
eral Short’s staff, informed my brother, in Kentucky, that he remem- 
bers distinctly that General Short and I had an engagement to play 
golf about 9:30 on Sunday, the day the attack came ; and of course 
we did not play golf that day. My relations with General Short were 
highly satisfactory, both my personal relations and my official rela- 
tions. I found him a very pleasant gentleman. I consider him my 
friend, and. officially he was very cooperative, and we had no differ- 
ences of opinion wmch were not resolved in a most amicable way. 

381. ^ Admiral, have you heard rumors and reports that your re- 
lationship with General Short, during the time of your command, were 
not cordial, tha^ou did not cooperate, tihat you had few conferences, 
and so forth. The court presumes that this is not correct, by your 
previous answer. Is that in line with your thought? 

A. I believe every man, woman, and child in the United [565] 
States who can read, has read such statements. I wish to state that all 
such statements are malicious lies. 

382. ^ Did you have any idea at that time, or do you now, how 
these rumors originated, or how they were brought about, or any in- 
stances which would tend to prompt such rumors? 

A. There was absolutely no basis for the rumors, and I am forced to 
the conclusion that this was part of a deliberate campaign to smear 
me and General Short. 
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383. Q. Why were certain ships of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
on 7 December, and why were not all ships at sea ? 

A. A fleet must have time in port for repairs, upkeep, and recrea- 
tion of the crews, also to obtain fuel and supplies. I had established 
a rotation of task forces. When I took over the fleet, Admiral Richard- 
son had put in process a scheme which required one-half of the fleet 
to be at sea while the other half was in port. I operated under this 
scheme about two months. I found that there was not sufficient time 
for upkeep of the fleet, and I also found that the fuel oil supply at 
Pearl Harbor was being depleted. We did not have a sufficient number 
of tankers to maintain the level of fuel oil, and at the same time 
operate half the fleet at sea all the time. I then changed my plan and 
had one-third — approximately one-third — of the fleet operating at sea 
all the time, and part of the time two-thirds were operating at sea. 
During the periods of maneuvers, and we had a maneuver — five-day 
maneuver — about once a quarter, all the ships went to sea. I felt that 
1 was operating the ships at sea as great a proportion of the time as it 
was possible to do so and still maintain them in top efficiency, ready 
for any eventuality. I felt that when war came, I wanted the ma- 
chinery and material, and personnel, in the highest possible state of 
efficiency, and balanced the time at sea against the time in port in 
order to accomplish this most effectively. 

384. Q. On December 7, 1941, what was the proportion of the Pacific 
Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. I’d s ay about two-thirds. 

385. Q. Was this an unusual number of ships to have in Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. It was a condition which occurred for a few days when Task 
I orce One and Two overlapped for a few days in port. 

386. Q. WhOj in your opmion, was responsible for the defense of 
Pearl Harbor, m event of any form of attack by the enemy — by an 
enemy? 

A. The actual responsibility was undertaken by the Army, in the 
Joint Action of Army and Navy, 1935. The Navy, however, was re- 
^onsible for assisting the Army in any way [3701 they could. 
It is just common sense that they should. General Short was the Com- 
manaing General, and therefore responsible for whatever Army efforts 
could be made. Admiral Bloch had been designated as Naval Base 
Defense Officer, and was responsible for coordinating the naval effort 
with that of the Army. I was responsible for the safety of the ships, 
and at no time did I want or expect to evade such responsibility. 

387. Q. Admiral, you have testified that the Fleet, or the ships of the 
Fleet, would render certain assistance to the Army in case of attack? 

A. That is correct. 

388. Q. Could the Army depend at all times on the assistance of 
the Fleet? 

A. They could not, and during the period betwixt November 7 and 
December 7, we had a maneuver and we were out for about five dajs, 
up to the north of the Islands, and during that period, the only ships 
in Pearl Harbor were of no consequence ; that is, were undergoing over- 
haul, and there was very little assistance from the batteries of ships 
during that period. That condition was liable to occur at any time, 
and my object in all the orders and efforts that I made was to, first. 
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get adequate defense from the Army there, and second, to utilize what- 
ever might be aboard ships of the Navy that were still in port; and 
Admiral Bloch was put in charge of the coordination of the naval effort, 
primarily because he was the only responsible officer attached to the 
Fleet who was permanently stationed in Pearl Harbor. The Com- 
mander Base Force was there most of the time, but I didn’t know, in 
the course of the ^mpaign, when the Commander Base Force might 
move out, and I did not wish to put him in charge as Naval Base De- 
fense Officer. 

389. Q. In other words. Admiral, we understand you are stating 
that the Fleet should be mobile and footloose at all times regardless 
of any consideration of defending the base as a Fleet? 

A. I do, and a base which depends upon the Fleet for its defense is 
a very poor base. 

390. Q. Thenj as the court understands, in your opinion the Army, 
in accordance with the plan referred to by you, the Joint Action Army 
and Navy 1935, was primarily responsible for the defense of Pearl 
Harbor ? 

A. Correct. 

391. Q. Would you leave out that word, “primarily”? 

A. Ye.®!. 

392. Q. Admiral, please state in brief what in your opinion 

] was the direct responsibility of the Commandant, 14th N aval 

District, for the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. I considered the Commandant of the 14th Naval District in gen- 
eral responsible for coordinating with the Army all the naval forces 
that were in Pearl Harbor, and for their use in the defense of Pearl 
Harbor. 

393. Q. Do you mean “all naval forces”, or naval defense forces? 

A. Well, every element of the naval forces that could be used in the 

defense of Pearl Harbor. I think you are asking me to draw conclu- 
sions from records which are available to the court. 

[S7^] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

394. ^ It isn’t that. Admiral. It is trying to get your statement 
there that he had responsibility for using all naval forces. Now, if 
we follow that line of thought, then does this court understand that 
with that responsibility he had the right to give orders to a battleship 
to use her defense forces ? That is the question that we are trying to 
straighten out. 

A. I see what you mean now. The Commandant’s duties were con- 
fined to coordinating the efforts. The senior officer present afloat and 
the sector commanders which were appointed by my 2CL-41 were, 
of course, responsible for the actual fire and contrd of fire of the 
ships in Pearl Harbor. Now, the Commandant was responsible for 
suggesting changes, and matters of that kind. Again, gentlemen, I 
must state that I was responsible for everything that went on in that 
Fleet. I tried to exercise my responsibilities oy delegating certain 
authority and certain tasks, an'd some of these questions that you ask 
are very difficult to answer categorically. It comes down to a question 
of opinion. 
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395. Q. You have stated in your testimony and erolained very 
minutely the responsibility of the Commandant, 14th Naval District 
in coormnating his efforts with the Army. 

A. Yes. 

396. Q. But did not the Commandant, 14th Naval District, have 
a direct responsibility in other matters! 

A. Oh, yes. 

397. Q. For instance, you have stated that at some time there might 
be a submarine attack on Pearl Harbor! 

A. That is right. 

398. Q. Was Uie Commandant of the 14th Naval District responsible 
for the defense against submarines! 

A. There was a net across the entrance to Pearl Harbor. The Com- 
mandant operated that net. No ship moved in or out of Pearl Harbor, 
and no ship moved in Pearl Harbor, without the knowledge and 
approval of the Commandant. 

399. Q. Did the Commandant, 14th Naval District, have certain 
forces directly under his command ! 

A. It has been testified here that he had 4 destroyers which were 
utilized primarily for the inshore patrol, as I would call it. He had 
some minesweepers and he had some tugs. He had from time to time 
forces detailed from the Fleet to report to him and to perform duties 
under his direction and control. 

[ 373 } 400. Q. Was there any attempted attack on ships of the 

Fleet in Pearl Harbor by submarines! 

A. Yes ; one submarine got into the harbor. I think they got her 
before she did anything, before she accomplished anything. That, 
incidentally, was a millet submarine, a surprise type. 

401. Q. Admiral, you have testified that tne Navy had a certain 
number of planes, patrol planes, under your command at Pearl 
Harbor! 

A. That is correct. 

402. Q, As the court understands, these patrol planes were imder 
the direct command of Rear Admiral Bellinger; is that correct! 

A. Yes. 

403. Q. You have further testified that these patrol planes were 
used for searching; is that correct! 

A. Yes. 

404. Q. When you took command of the Pacific Fleet, were these 
patrol planes being used daily for search! 

A. Yes, they were being used daily for search, and I used them 
myself, some of them, daily, to search the operating areas, and my 
understanding and belief is that prior to my taking command they 
used these planes to search restricted arcs on occasions. At no time 
do I Imow of any 360 degree search being continuously conducted. 

405. Q. Are you aware of the fact that prior to your taking com- 
mand these patrol planes were used in daily search over a certain 
arc emanated from Honolulu! 

A. No, not as a permanent fixture. I did know that certain 
searches were being conducted. Personally, I considered them in- 
effective and at the time immediately prec^ng the attack on Pearl 
Harbor we had gotten the number of planes we had — I think some 
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64 of them^ — ^which were brand new planes from the States. They 
were having a CTeat many material troubles and the nose casting was 
going bad and we were cons^rving the planes much more then, 
I think, than had been the case for some time. We were in a more 
critical state for planes then than we had been for maybe some time 
before. 

406. Q. Had you considered the use of all or part of the number 
of patrol planes in searching a probable area of advance, by enemy 
carriers, on Pearl Harbor? 

A. I had considered such, yes. Some time prior to the attack we 
ran a search for a few days at Admiral Bloch’s suggestion on the 
line from Jaluit.to Pearl. We had in mind that we might catch a 
submarine on the surface out there, as well as perhaps find any other 
thing that was moving around. We found nothing, and this was 
discontinued after a few days. 

[574] 407. Q. Were any of these patrol planes searching or in 

the air for search on the morning of 7 December? 

A. Yes, there were a number that were searching the operating 
areas, and there were some more that were engaged in maneuvers with 
our own submarines. I think I was told about a dozen planes were 
in the air. 

408. Q. Were there any searching activities going on by planes sta- 
tioned at Midway? 

A. Yes, they were running such a reconnaissance as they could with 
twelve planes, which was not much. I had them there primarily 
getting ready to start out with the Fleet in case of war, part of the 
deployment, and we were utilizing them to run a search from there. 

^e court then, at 10 : 45 a. m., took a recess until 10 : 55 a. m., at 
whidi time it reconvened. 

Present : 


All the members, the judge advocate, and the interested parties 
and their counsel, except Admiral Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
whose counsel were present. Frank L. Middleton, yoeman second 
class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), the witness 
under examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a 
witness and was warned that the oath previously taken was stiU 
binding. 

Examination by the court (Continued) : 

409. Q. What was the number of patrol planes capable of operating 
in the air on the morning of 7 December 1941 at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I cannot answer that question categorically because I do not 
know the number of patrol planes which were laid up temporarily for 
periodical checks. My best estimate, however, is that not more than 
50 patrol planes on the Island of Oahu were in flying condition on 
the morning of 7 December, 1941. 

410. Q. What proportion of these planes were operating in the air? 

A. About 12 of them were in the air. 

411. Q. Whose direct responsibility was it to have these planes 
operating in the area at this time ? 

A. They were operating in the area in accordance with the approved 
operating plans which my headquarters had approved. If you mean. 
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who was responsible for deciding whether or not a distance recon- 
naissance should have been undertaken, I was. 

[S7S] 412. Q. In other words, we understand that you were di- 

rectly responsible for not hawing more operating planes in the air, 
more available operating planes m the air on 7 December? 

A. Yes, I was responsible. I can add, however, that I had received 
no recommendations from my subordinates to conduct a distance re- 
connaissance on this date. 

413. Q. To which subordinates do you refer? 

A. All of them ; my staflf and the Commandant, 14th Naval District. 

414. Q. On the morning of 7 December did you have any inner 
patrol established around I*earl Harbor? 

A. You mean an inner air patrol ? 

415. Q. Inner air patrol. 

A. My recollection is that there was no inner air patrol on that 
date. 

416. Q. Had this been considered ? 

A. Yes, and not only considered but was provided for to be under- 
taken when ordered. 

417. Q. Did you have any information regarding the arrival of the 
Army air squadron coming from Hamilton Field on the morning of 
7 December? 

A. I do not now recall whether I had any such information. I 
think it is highly probable that the appropriate subordinates did have 
such information. They would not necessarily have reported such a 
movement to me. 

418. Q. Admiral, you stated that the Chief of Staff of Army and 
the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy had presented to the Presi- 
dent a communication not recommending that an ultimatum be sent 
to Japan. Is that correct? 

A. I was so informed in an enclosure to a letter sent to me by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

419. Q. Upon receipt of the message from OpNav on November 27, 
referred to as the war warning message, did you have a conference 
with officers regarding this message ? 

A. Yes. 

420. Q. Who were the officers present; not- by name but probably 
better by reason of their positions? 

A. The message was received about 4 : 00 o’clock p. m., Honolulu 
time. I asked the Commandant of the District to come over, and his 
chief of staff came. He informed me that the Commandant was 
visiting his wife in the hospital. I delivered this message to the chief 
of staff with directions to give it at once to the Commandant, and 
dispatched my intelligence officer with the dispatch to be delivered to 
(leneral Short. I also received this afternoon a copy of the dispatch 
which General Short had received from [376] General Mar- 
shall, which was delivered to me by the Navy liaison officer. Lieutenant 
Burr, in my headquarters. On 28 November, as nearly as I can re- 
member the date, we had a conference in my headquarters at which 
Admiral Bloch, General Short, members of my staff, Captain Smith, 
Captain McMorris, Captain DeLany, all took part. And at that con- 
ference we discussed these measures to be taken and a good part of 
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the time was taken up with consideration of the proposed relief of 
Marine personnel on the Islands by Army personnel. However, in 
considering this movement and these reenforcements, all phases of the 
situation were discussed and these messages were taken into considera- 
tion in the preparation, or in deciding upon the action which we would 
take. 

421. Q. That was on 20 November? 

A. 28 November ; in the forenoon, as I remember. 

422. Q. Was this dispatch of November 27th the principal matter 
of discussion in the conference which you speak of as taking place on 
28 November? 

A. The implications growing from that dispatch were the principal 
subjects. 

423. Q. In that conference, what was the general concensus of 
opinion as to the probability or possibility of attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. I think we considered it a remote possibility. General Short has 
testified to a statement made by Captain McMorris in answer to my 
question. Althou^ I cannot recall that exact circumstance, I have 
no doubt but that General Short’s testimony is correct. 

424. Q. As pertains to Captain McMorris? 

A. No, General Short’s testimony was that, as I recall it, that he 
asked me the question and I turned to McMorris and asked him to 
answer it, and McMorris answered that there was no chance of a 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, and* that none of the members of 
the conference dissented in any way from that view. I think that 
is his testimony. 

425. Q. At that conference, was it the general opinion that in lieu 
of an outside attack on Pearl Harbor, that their real concern was 
internal sabotage? 

A. I do not recall that the question of internal sabotage was dis- 
cussed at any length. Sabotage was mentioned in these various mes- 
sages. I knew that the Navy had long since taken all measures which 
could be taken in the prevention of sabotage, and I felt that that was 
purely an Army concern to put into effect such antisabotage measures 
as might be necessary to protect the Islands. Our action was an 
accomplished fact, and we dwelt very little on that subject. 

[S77] 426. Q. At this conference, was there any discussion as to 

the proper state of readiness into which the Army and Navy should 
be placed in view of the message of 27 November? 

A. The decision, whether stated or not, specifically was that no 
change in the conditions that we had been maintaining was indicated 
at that time for the Island of Oahu. 

427. Q. And you had been maintaining what condition of readiness? 

A. We had been for some time maintaining the condition of readi- 
ness of Condition 3 in the Navy. I knew that General Short had 
ordered an alert on 27 November. That was reported to me by mem- 
bers of my staff. 

428. Q. But that alert was changed to Alert 1 later? 

A. No, that was the alert that he ordered. 

429. Q. That was Alert No. 1 ? 

A. Yes, the anti-sabotage alert. 

430. Q. Admiral, if you had received notice immediately that Jap- 
anese planes or foreign planes were 132 miles from Oahu and head- 

7»716 — *«— Ex. 146, TOI. 1 ^20 
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ing in for Oahu on the morning of 7 December, what would you have 
done and what effect would this have had on the attack? 

A. I would have ordered general quarters on all ships. I would 
have started the destroyers, the light forces out of the main channel 
on sortie and put all the planes in the air ; mustered every available 
plane starting to search in the particular area indicated, and laimched 
an attack on their carriers. At the same time I would have expected 
the Army to get all of their pursuit planes in the air to meet the attack. 
The KNTEKPRISE was about 200 miles to the westward of Oahu 
and headed for Oahu and she had an escort of 3 heavy cruisers and 
9 destroyers. The LEXINGTON was 400 miles southeast of Midway 
with an escort of 3 heavy cruisers and 9 destroyers. I would have put 
both those carriers on an intercepting course and kept them informed 
of the movements of the Japanese force. I would have had all avail- 
able light forces join Halsey in the ENTERPRISE and I think we 
would have had quite a party. 

431. Q. With the foreign planes 132 miles off, assuming they would 
be over Pearl Harbor in an hour or less, in general and roughly, how 
much of all of this preparation which you say you would have taken, 
could have been taken ? 

A. Well, the location of the Japanese carriers was the principal 
benefit, the greatest benefit from this information. 

[ 378 \ 432. Q. Then you were not thinking solely of what the 

planes might do ? 

A. I think I can develop that. The ships in Pearl Harbor would 
have greeted the planes with full anti-aircraft fire. The ships would 
have been at general quarters and closed up for general quarters. 
That, I think, is beyond question. I believe that most of the planes, the 
patrol planesj would have been in the air by that time. A certain 
number, possibly two squadrons, were kept constantly on one-half 
hour’s notice while they were on the OTound. The others were on 
four hours notice but it took nothing like that long to get the people 
there and ready to put the planes in the air. I thimc it is fair to state 
that more than 50 percent, perhaps 75 percent of the planes on the 
ground in flying condition would have been in the air ; well, 50 per- 
cent, we will say, would have been in the air by the time those planes 
arrived for the attack. Now, so far as the ENTERPRISE and the 
LEXINGTON were concerned, we could have directed them to the 
area in which they would have made a contact with the enemy and we 
could have supported them with such of the cruisers and destroyers 
as we were able to get out of Pearl Harbor. Tlie battleships would 
probably not have been of much use because they are too slow and 
couldn’t get up there. Does that answer the question ? 

433. Q. Were all anti-aircraft guns manned on all ships in Pearl 
Harbor at the time of attack, about 7 : 55 a. m., on the morning of 
December 7? 

A. They were not. 

434. Q. What proportion of anti-aircraft guns were manned? 

A. It is as prescrilwd in here, but roughly one-fourth. 

435. Q. In your estimation, how long was it before all anti-aircraft 
guns were manned after this attack? 

A. Oh, I should say within 5 to 10 minutes all the anti-aircraft 
guns were manned and firing. I had stressed the importance of keep- 
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ing trained crews on board, or requiring trained crews be kept on 
board at all times and of having ammunition readily available at the 
guns. On one ship I heard that the ammunition was in the ammuni- 
tion boxes but they couldn’t find the keys and they knocked off the locks 
and everything else and opened it up and went ahead. 

436. You stated, Admiral, that on the morning of 7 December 
you received word from your duty oflScer a raid was coming in? 

A. That is right 

\S79'\ 437. Q. What time did you receive this, and how did he 
receive this information ? 

A. I received that between 7 : 55 and 8 : 00 o’clock. He had ob- 
tained it, I believe, from the signal tower which we maintained in 
Pearl. 

438. Q. In other words, do we understand that you received this 
information just immediately prior to the attack, or after the attack? 

A. They attacked the fields first, and I should say I received it 
after they had drop^d bombs on Hickam Field and Ford Island. 
That, you understand, is an estunate. I didn’t stop to figure those 
things out. 

439. Q. When did you receive information that certain planes had 
been picked up 132 miles from Honolulu ? 

A. I think it was on Tuesday, December 9, 1941, in the afternoon. 

440. Q. Did you have any information as to the probable break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Japan as of November 25 or Novem- 
ber 29, 1941? 

A. No. 

441. Q. Admiral, did you feel that during the period October 16 
to December 7, 1941, you were kept fully informed regarding con- 
versations, negotiations, et cetera, by our government with Japanese 
representatives as to the Japanese situation, and their import and 
significance? 

A. It is hard at this time to state accurately what I felt prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. I had requested many times that I be 
kept informed. I had been assured that I would be kept informed. 
I believed that there must be details about which I was not informed 
and I could only guess. You are asking me to recapture something 
which is a long way in the past about what I would feel. 

[SSC] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, TJ. S. Naval 
Rt^rve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second 
class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

442. Q. In the light of events preceding December 7, 1941, of which 
you now have knowledge would that knowledge have altered your 
dispositions and actions independently without reference to the 
Department? 

A. It would have altered my actions and dispositions, but I would 
have promptly informed the Department. 

443. Q. At any time from October 16 to December 7 did you receive 
by official communication or personal communication from OpNav 
the suggestion of an air attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I did not. 

444. Q. You have stated that there was a unanimous opinion among 
your principal advisors, in concurrence with your own state of opin- 
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ion, to the effect that an air attack was merely a remote possibility. 
In the discussions which took place was a distinction drawn between 
the possibility of attack during the existence of a state of peace and 
the existence of a state of war f 

A. I think we were primarily concerned with what would happen 
to us immediately, and our conclusion related specifically to the con- 
dition that confronted us there while we were in a state of peace. 

445. ^ But had a state of war existed on December 7, 1941, would 
not your condition of readiness been radically different? 

A. Yes, it would have been different. I would have then placed 
considerations of security ahead of any consideration of training. 

446. Q. In earlier testimony you accepted the responsibility for not 
having ordered a distance reconnaissance on December 7, 1941. 

A. That is correct. 

417. Q. Does the court understand that your reason was that the use 
of patrol planes for distance reconnaissance was not warranted, in 
that the presence of carriers of a foreign power within the range of 
such a reconnaissance was neither known nor suspected ? 

A. Yes. 

448. Q. How long before the attack on December 7 did you have 
information concerning the movement of Japanese carriers to the 
Marshall Islands? 

A. I cannot now recall. 

449. Q. Is it your recollection that it was not within, let us say, 
a week previous ? 

A. It was something on that order, yes. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Bear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) (Continued) : 

450. Q, Questions have been asked you relative to the transfer of 
your headquarters from the PENNSlftiVANIA to shore. Was that 
move taken up by you with the Department in Washington before it 
was effectuated ? 

A. I informed the Chief of Naval Operations of the place I pro- 
posed to take. Eventually, and after I had transferred my head- 
quarters on shore, I took up with the Department the question of 
getting permanent headquarters there, and the money was allocated 
and the plans drawn to provide these permanent quarters prior to 
the time I was relieved. 

451. Q. Did you receive specific approval for the removal of the 
temporary quarters before it was done? 

A. Yes, in a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations. Further- 
more, I received his approval for the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District to allocate my quarters on shore, which the Commandant did. 

452. Q. You have related, in answer to questions, the officers of 
your staff who were present at the conference on November 28 in 
reference to the dispatches received both by you and the Army on No- 
vember 27. In addition to your staff, and Admiral Bloch and Gen- 
eral Short, were any of the flag officers of your command present? 

A. I think Admiral Wilson Brown was also present. 

453. Q. Had Admiral Halsey gone? 

A. Halsey left on the 28th. He may or may not have been present. 
I don’t recall. 
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454. Q. Did you confer with Admiral Halsey, after the receipt of 
the dispatch of November 27 and before he left on his misison, relative 
to the dispatch? 

A. I’m not sure that there was an opportunity for him to come to 
the office before he sailed. I believe, however, he did see the dispatch 
before he sailed. 

455. Q. Did any of your flag officers or staff officers recommend to 
you any other disposition of the Fleet or extra precautions as a result 
of the message of November 27? 

A. None except the ones I took. 

456. Q. Did these officers have all the information regarding the 
situation which was in your possesison ? 

A. The members of my staff to whom you refer did have all the 
information that was in my possession. The three Fleet task force 
commanders. Admiral Bloch, and Admiral Calhoun had all the in- 
formation which was available [ 38 £] when they visited my 
headquarters. 

457. Q. The question was asked you whether between October 16 
and December 7 you felt that you were kept fully informed by the 
Navy Department as to the progress of relations between the United 
States and Japan. Can you answer that question categorically, yes 
or no ? 

A. As to how I felt prior to December 7 ? 

458. Q. Yes. 

A. No, I cannot answer that question categorically, yes or no. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), made the following statement: I should like to intro- 
duce in evidence Operations Plan 1-41, dated 27 February 1941, with 
annexes: (a) Inshore Patrol Plan; (b) Base Defense Air Force Plan; 
(c) Anti-aircraft Defense Plan; (d) Harbor Control Post Plan; 
(e) Communications Plan. It was issued by C. C. Bloch, Naval Base 
Defense Officer, Commandant of the 14th Naval District. I do not 
care to read it, but I should like to have it as an exhibit. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 53”. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

459. Q. Do you recall, from any data which you have, how long 
it took those Japanese planes to fly 132 miles? 

A. My best answer is only an estimate, and I will say it took them 
something over an hour to fly 132 miles. 

460. Q. That is the best answer you can give from any informa- 
tion you have ? 

A. Yes, and that is not accurate. I don’t know. 

461. Q. I ask you if you are acquainted with charges that have 
been made as to lack of cooperation between the Army and the Navy 
in the Hawaiian area, specifically that neither service knew what 
security measures were in effect in the other and that the services 
did not cooperate in matters of defense. Can you state. Admiral, what 
the facts are in this regard ? 

A. These charges, as I recall them, were made in the report of 
the Roberts Commission substantially as you state them. They were 
widely made in the press. In my opinion, such charges were en- 
tirely unsubstantiated by the recorded testimony of the Roberts Com- 
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mission. Regardless of the testimony and conclusions of the Roberts 
Commission, [3S3'\ the charges were entirely without any 
solid foundation in fact. We did cooperate, and we did know — quite 
accurately — what was going on in the other service. 

462. Q. You knew what condition of alert was set in the Army 
on the night of the 6th and 7th of December, 1941, did you not? 

A. I knew the condition of alert was set there and, in general, 
what it was. 

463. Q. Do you consider, from all the plans, orders, and agree- 
ments we have introduced in evidence before this court and \^ich 
are now a matter of record before it, that the charge that there was 
lack of cooperation in the defense of Pearl Harbor is now refuted? 

A. I do. I consider that the evidence submitted to this court most 
conclusively disposes of any such charge. 

Reexamined by the court : 

464. Q. Admiral, did you have available to you telephonic com- 
munication with the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington? 

A. By commercial line, yes. During the attack, the Chief of 
Naval Operations was in communication with the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District. 

465. Q. Was this telephonic communication available to you in 
what is known as the scrambler telephone? 

A. No special arrangements had been made, and I am not familiar 
with the commercial telephone, but I believe it was the scrambler 
system. In addition to the commercial telephone, there was a direct 
communication provided between the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and the Commanding General in the Hawaiian Department, whicn 
I presume the Chief of Naval Operations might have used, if he so 
desired. That I do not know. 

466. Q. That, Admiral, has been brought out in the testimony re- 
garding the scrambler system which the Army had in Honolulu 
with Washington. The court was trying to find out whether a simi- 
lar telephone system was available to you. 

A. It was not. 

467. Q. Only the commercial line was available to you ? 

A. Only the commercial line was available to me. 

468. Q. The scrambler telephone had not been installed in your 
headquarters? 

A. That is correct. 

469. Q. Did you at any time during this period use the 
commercial telephone in discussing matters with the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. I did not. 

470. Q. Did he at any time call you over his telephone? 

A. He did not. 

471. Q. Admiral, were you completely satisfied with the per- 
formance of duty of the Commandant of the 14th Naval District 
previous to and on December 7, 1941 ? 

A. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District has had a dis- 
tinguished career in the Navy. I had the greatest confidence in his 
ability and acted accordingly in all my demings with him. He had 
a very difficult job. The personnel supplied to him in a rapidly 
expanding agency required a lot of training. He was faced with 
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the same difficulties that the Fleet was faced with. He repeatedly 
requested personnel to be' detailed. I agreed that he required the 
personnel. Tinder the handicaps which he was laboring, I con- 
sidered his performance of duty highly satisfactory. 

472. Q. You included the whole peri^f 

A. Yes. 

473. Q. Admiral, were you satisfied with the performance of duty 
of all your senior subordinates, insofar as that performance of duty 
had any bearing on the Japanese attack 1 

A. I was. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject 
matter of the inquiry which he tnought should be a matter of record 
in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by 
the previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned emd resumed his seat as an interested 
partly. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), made the following statement: It has been brought out 
before this court that some of the ^dings of the Roberts Commission 
dealt with relations existing between the Commandant, the Command- 
ing Greneral of the Hawaiian Department, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Fleet to their disadvantage in describing these 
[3SS] relations as unsatisfactory. It is this report which has been 
published to the world and which has given rise to the campaign in 
the press for the last two years as to the lack of relations between the 
Army and Navy in that area. It is noted that the report of the Roberts 
Commission has been submitted to this court, and I wish to ask the 
court if it intends to use the report in question as evidence in reaching 
its findings ? There are contained in the public version of the report 
of the Roberts Commission misstatements which can be readily dis- 
proved. 

The judge advocate replied as follows: The reports of the Roberts 
Commission were furnished to him, as well as all other documents he 
desired in the Naw Department for use in conducting this inquiry. 
The reports of the Roberts Commission are not now in evidence before 
the court, and the judge advocate has no knowledge of what intention 
the court has with regard to them, but they will be subject to proper 
objection and to a ruling if and when the occasion arises that any parts 
thereof are to be put in the record. 

The court then, at 12 : 10 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 


[368 A'] Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, wnose counsel was 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (^t), interested party, was 
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called as a witness by the judge advocate, was duly sworn, and was 
informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Claude C. Bloch, Admiral, U. S. Navy, retired, on active duty 
as a member of the General Board. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing during the year 1941 ? 

A. Commandant 14th Naval District, and appertaining thereto. 
Commander Local Defense Forces; Commander Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Sea Frontier; Commandant, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor; and 
as an officer of the United States Pacific Fleet and appertaining 
thereto. Commander Task Force 4, and as a Task Groi^ Commander 
under 2CL-41, under the title of Naval Base Defense Officer. 

3. Q. Were you performing any duties in conjunction with or in 
cooperation with the Army? 

A.. T'es. 

4. Q. What were they, in brief? 

A. I was performing duties prescribed by the Navy Regulations, 
Joint Action 1935, Rainbow War Plans, Fleet Letter 2CL-41, and 
directives from the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

5. Q. What was the method in effect for the coordination of these 
duties with the Army? 

A. I assume you mean the method of coordination with the Army. 

6. Q. That is correct. 

A. That was done by the principal of mutual cooperation. 

7. Q. Will you refer to section 3 of JCD-42, and state what the 
Army task was. 

A. The Army task was to hold Oahu against attack by sea, land, 
and air forces, and against hostile sympathizers ; to support the naval 
forces. 


[ 38 ^ 8. Q. What is the Navy task? 

A. The Navy task — ^to patrol the coastal zone and to control and 
protect shipping therein ; to support the Army forces. 

9. Q. Will you state what forces were assigned you as naval local 
defense forces; what ships or ^uipment was in this category? 

A. During 1941, the following forces were assigned as naval local 
defense forces: 4 old destroyers, destroyer division 80 — that is the 4 
old destroyers; 4 small minesweepers, 3 Coast Guard cutters of differ- 
ent sizes and capabilities which also performed the duties of the Coast 
Guard; the SACREMENTO; 1 net vessel, 1 gate vessel, 2 self- 
propelled oil lighters, YO’s; a few tugs and a few small craft, which 
were unsuitable for any real military use. 

10. Q. Did you consider this force as adequate to perform the Navy 
Task assigned under JCD-42, that you have just referred to? 

A. No. 

11. Q. Would you like to amplify that answer by stating wherein 
you considered they were deficient? 

A. I did not have enough patrol craft to properly organize inshore 
patrol. I had neither surface craft nor aircraft for onshore patrol, 
no escorts except that the Commander-in-Chief had made arrange- 
ments to supply, under the Commander Base Force, one when Rainbow 
5 was executed^. I had no attack force except such Army bombers as 
could be used under the Joint Agreement. They were not adequate 
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in numbers and types. I had no aircraft assigned to the Naval District 
to be used to meet the requirements of the Joint Agreement. 

12. ^ We have had considerable reference before this court to 
Exhibit 7, which is the Joint Defense Plan, JCD-42. Had any part 
of this been put in effect in 1941 ? 

A. No part of the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan as such was 
put into operation by the orders of the War and Navy Departincnts, 
or by mutual agreement of the local coraraaiiders of the Army and 
Navy prior to December 7. However, some parts of appendix 7 were 
in operation. 

13. Q. Will you describe in general terms what these parts of ap- 
pendix 7 were and what they pertained to? 

A. Appendix 7 was a joint agreement between the Commanding 
General and the Commandant 14th Naval District in regard to air 
defense. The pertinent parts which were in operation were: The 
Army agreed to turn over to Navy tactical control all bombers in the 
case of air attack, or when required. The Navy agreed to turn over 
to the tactical control of the Army all fighters or aircraft suitable as 
fighters in case of emergency, or when i-equired. 

14. Q. As Navy Base Defense Officer, did you consider you had 
IS87] a fairly accurate picture of what military forces and equip- 
ment the Army had for the execution of its task ; that is, to hold Oahu 
against attack by sea, land, and air forces, particularly as this task 
applied to the Pearl Harbor Naval Base? 

A. Yes, and my knowledge has been reflected in correspondence 
which has been read before this court. 

15. Or Adverting to article 17 of JCD-42, where the Army is 
charged with providing certain service and key defenses, I shall ask 
you to state o^osite each category that is applicable to the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base, not on others, what the Army had provided in 
accordance with the Joint Agreement, prior to 7 December 1941. 

A. Under subparagraph a., which was beach and land, seacoast, and 
anti-aircraft defense of Oahu, with particular attention to the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base, I knew that there were insufficient military per- 
sonnel according to the estimate of the need by the Commanding 
General. It was my belief that the seacoast batteries had had insuffi- 
cient target practice. I knew there were insufficient numbers of anti- 
aircraft ^ns, both in the long-range type and in the close-in weapons. 
I knew there were insufficient modern Army bombing planes. I knew 
that there was a deficiency in the numbers and types of Army pursuit 
planes. I knew that the permanent anti-aircraft warning service was 
nowhere near complete. I had general knowledge that a number of 
mobile stations had been set up, but that the personnel was not trained, 
that the entitre system was in a formative condition, notwithstanding 
the assistance which had been provided to the Army by the Navy. 
With reference to subparagraph c., I knew that no protection had been 
provided to landing fields in outlying islands by the Army. In ref- 
erence to paragraph d., I believed that this had been taken care of. 
Subparagraph e., I knew this had been provided for. Subparagraph 
f., I knew that the Army could not perform inshore aerial patrol, and 
I had endeavored to get aircraft so that the Navy could take over these 
duties until such time as the Army was properly equipped. Results — 
negative. I have also referred previously to the aircraft warning 
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service; that is also under f. Subparagraph g., arrangements had 
been made for this by Joint Agreement, appendix 7, but Army did not 
have adequate numbers or tyj^s of bombers, and specifically during the 
period from November 27 to December 7, the Army had only 6 modem 
bombers in serviceable condition. Paragraph h., this haa been one 
of the subjects of the Joint Air Defense Agreement. My recollection 
is that the Army furnished personnel during the day time, but that up 
to December 7, we had been unable to get them at ni^ht. Paragraph i., 
this had been diligently prosecuted. Paragraph this service was 
operational. Paragraph k., this service was operational. Paragr^h 
1. (love), the Army, in conjunction with the Federal Bureau of ti- 
vestigation, had a plan for taking care of this detail. Paragraph m., 
1 knew that the Army were working on this. Paragraph n., many 
conferences and studies had been held on the subject. Paragraph p., 
A plan had been made. Paragraph p., a plan had been 

made. 

16. Q. Referring to Article 18 of JCD-42, which sets out what the 
Navy shall provide, will you state categorically what the Navy did 
provide, as they relate to the Pearl Harbor Naval Base prior to 7 
December 1941 f 

A. According to paragraph 18, the Navy was first required to sup- 
ply an inshore patrol. The vessels for the inshore patrol were in- 
adequate, as I stated before. Paragraph b., the Navy was required to 
provide for an offshore patrol. There were not vessels or aircraft 
available for this patrol. None had been supplied, c. : Navy was re- 
quired to s^ply an ^ort. No vessels were available, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his war plan had arranged to have an escort force 
under Commander Base Force. Paragraph d.: An attack force. I 
had no surface vessels: none were supplied, for an attack force. Com- 
plete reliance had to be made on Army bombers. They were inade- 
quate in numbers and types. The Navy might possibly have temporar- 
ily based on shore Navy dive bombers and other shore-based aircraft, 
but they might or might not be present, e. : This had been provided 
for and was adequate except for trained personnel, f . : Torpedo nets 
had been installed in both Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, magnetic loops 
and sono-buoys had been installed, but I am not sure whether they 
were installed before or after 7 December, g. : Army forces are to 
be supported by Marine anti-aircraft. This varied from time to time. 
Arrangements had been made to support An^ forces as fully as could 
be done by the Commander-in-Chief in his Fleet Confidential Letter 
2CL-41 of October 14, 1st of February, 1941. h. : Number of mine- 
sweepers were inadequate, i. : There were no means for the 14th 
Naval District to conduct distant reconnaissance, either by surface 
vessels or long-range aircraft. No long-range aircraft had been fur- 
nished. j. : Only means of attacking enemy’s naval forces were by air- 
craft. This meant Army bombers and whatever Navy planes happened 
to be present. Army bombers were inadequate in numbers and types. 
L : Adequate. 1. : Fairly adequate but improving all the time. m. : 
Completely effective and ready to take over. n. : In operation, o. : 
Inad^uate but being remedied very rapidly by the construction of new 
hospitals, p. : Plans made but not put into operation until after 
December 7. 
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17. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 8, which is 2CL-41, what was the rela- 
tion of the Naval Base Defense Officer to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet in the chain of military command ? 

A. The Commander-in-Chief was my immediate superior in com- 
mand. 

18. Q. Adverting to paragraph 3, g., subparagraph (6) , of this same 
exhibit, will you state what the Naval Base Defense Officer was re- 
sponsible for under each of the subparagraphs, and opposite each state 
the action taken by you as Naval Base Defense Officer prior to the 
Japanese attack i389'\ on 7 December 1941 f 

A. g. (6) A, This was done by effecting agreement in regard to the 
use of Army planes by the Navy, and naval planes by the Army in case 
of attack. Frequently drills were held, difficulties were determined, 
remedies applied, and Marine anti-aircraft was made available to as- 
sist the Armyj in arranging to have Army personnel sent in ships of the 
Fleet for training. All of this done prior to December 7. (6) B. 

About February 20, 1 had a conference with General Short, and urged 
the necessity of emplacing his mobile anti-aircraft guns in the field. 
On February -23 I was informed by his Chief of Staff, in writing, that 
General Short had given orders that mobile anti-aircraft artillery 
would be emplaced as close to the sites of our emplacements as pos- 
sible, having due regard for the ownership of land. It is my belief that 
his representations were not lived up to. In the intervening period 
until October, the Naval Base Defense Officer personally examined 
the Tilans for location of all Army anti-aircraft weapons that were 
to be emplaced, particularly those that were to be located on the naval 
reservations. Subordinates of the N. B. D. O. were in constant touch 
with Army representatives, endeavoring to have the guns in place, and 
on December 7, the Navy was actually making arrangements to mess 
and quarter Army gun crews on naval reservations, so that objections 
would be removed. At a date somewhere between 15 October and 
November 1 or 15th, Naval Base Defense Officer personally talked to 
Lieutenant General Short about this matter. General Short explained 
his position, that he could not emplace these guns for several reasons — 
sites were not on government land, fire-control communications would 
have to be out in the weather, usually in cane fields and irrigation 
ditches and be subject to deterioration ; furthermore, that it would be 
extremely difficult for personnel comprising the gun crews to be quar- 
tered and subsisted. There were approximately 26, 3-inch anti-air- 
craft guns in fixed emplacements, about 20 of them being in the vicinity 
of Pearl Harbor. All of these measures were takeii prior to 7 De- 
cember. C. : Commander Patrol Wing Two was a flying officer and as 
.such understood all the technicalities of air operation and was quali- 
fied to command air forces. Control was exercised through him, and 
it is believed that thorough coordination with the Army was effected. 
Detailed operating plans were prepared, drills were held, difficulties 
determined, and improvements made. All done before December 7. D. 
(1) : N. B. D. O. was responsible for advising the S. O. E. of what 
condition of readiness to maintain This was done by nlbans taken 
by him in drill. Communication plans were provided whereby it could 
be effected quickly. All before December 7. (6) D. (2) Drills held 

weekly until the autumn, when they were changra to be held every two 
weeks, and in ^ese bi-weekly drills, the arrangements were made to 
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always have the Army participate. Prior to changing to bi-weekly 
drills, difficulty had been experienced in obtaining Army participation 
and, also due to their frequency, there [390] had been ab- 
sentees. The bi-weekly drills were arranged well in advance and in- 
sured the Army participation and all hands being at each drill. All 
prior to December 7. (6) D. (3) : This was done; all signals that were 

contained in the Communication Annex to the Operations Plan 1-41. 
(6) D. (4) : This was practiced at actual drills, and communications 
provided for the purpose. All done prior to December 7. D. (5) : A 
communications plan was promulgated prior to December 7, was used 
at drills. D. (6) : Air raid alarm signal was contained in the commu- 
nication plan. 

19. Q. Do you recall what condition of readiness was in effect in the 
14th Naval Disti'ict on the night of 6 December 1941 1 

A. Admiral Kimmel testified that there was a Fleet order to main- 
tain condition of readiness No. 3, and Greneral Short has testified that 
Alert No. 1 was in effect in the Army in the harbor control posts. Con- 
dition No. 3 was in effect, full anti-sabotage measures. It had been in 
constant effect for sevei'al months. The various posts comprising my 
command, such as the air station at Ford Island, the one at Kaneohe 
Bay, the ammunition depot at Lualualei, and the communication station 
at Wahiawa, and other places — the conditions of readiness were deter- 
mined by the Commanding Officer, but there were no conditions of 
I'eadiness in effect. 

20. Q. Had the condition of readiness existing in the 14th Naval 
District been notified to the Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor 
on the night of G December 1941, to your knowledge? 

A. The condition of readiness — no. 

21. Q. No condition of readiness was advised to the S. O. E.? 

A. It should be boi'iie in mind that the normal condition on board 
ships in Pearl Harbor, with their guns ready and ammunition at the 
guns, a large percentage of the officers and men on board, was equal to 
and probamy higher than the Army Alert No. 2. 

22. Q. What condition of readiness for aircraft was being main- 
tained in the 14th Naval District, if you had any? 

A. The condition of readiness for aircraft, that is, shore-based air- 
craft, was the normal day-to-day condition of readiness prescribed 
according to the requirements of the various squadrons or units, in 
accordance with their most probable use and their days’ tasks and mis- 
sions, which at that point were largely training, pereonnel-type train- 
ing exercises and materiel lessons. 

23. Q. Adverting to page 5 of the Exhibit, which is 2CL-41, there 
ai-e laid down certain duties of the Naval Base Defense Officer. In each 
case, state what was done by you when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base at 0755 December 7, 1941. 

A. Paragraph 3, big G, subparagraph 9, subparagraph c., ( 1 ) . That 
is to give alarm indicating attack in progi’ess or {391'\ immi- 
nent. If not already blacked out, black out when the alarm is given. 
This was done both by visual signal and by air-raid alarm, l^xt is 
(2). That was done. Paragi’aph 3 and 4, one of which is, launch air 
search for enemy ships, and the other is to arm and prepare all bombing 
units available. Many drills had been held with a view to making all 
these, actiqns autcmatic .and not requiring orders consuming tini©. 
They were done insofar as aircraft were available after the attack. 
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24. Q. Adverting to the aircraft warning system which you have 
testified was the responsibility of the Army, were you required to have 
any personnel attacned to this system ? If so, what? 

A. The Joint Agreement with the Army required the Navy to have 
a liaison officer in the interceptor command to evaluate and relay the 
messages, when the aircraft warning system was established. This 
system was not established until December 7, when officers were sent. 

25. Q. Am I to understand, then, that the aircraft warning system 
had not yet been organized by the Army ? 

A. The entire system, the permanent system, was nowheres near 
completed. Some five or six mobile stations had been placed at points 
around the island by the Army. The entire svstem, including the train - 
ing of the personnel and the organization of the system, was in a very 
formative state, and no order had been issued for the establishment of 
a station, nor was it issued until December 7. The entire anti-aircraft 
warning system was the responsibility of the Army, and General Short 
testified before this court the other day that the establishment order 
was not issued until December 7. 

26. Q. Admiral Kimmel has testified he considered the intelligence 
^it under your command to have been adequate and, I believe, efficient. 
How did you classify this unit at the time of the Japanese attack? 

A. I considered the Combat Intelligence Unit efficient, but that per- 
sonnel numbers were inadequate. 

27. Q. As you look back upon the events which preceded the Jap- 
an^e attack on Pearl Harbo^ are you still of the same opinion ? 

A. Yes, I believe it was efficient, except now I know that the space, 
numbers of personnel, and equipment, was grossly inadequate. 

^ you and the Commander-in - 

C/hief of the Pacific Fleet currently informed? 

both the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet and [39Z] 
the Commandant 14th Naval District were kept informed from such 
information as this unit was able to obtain. 

29. Q. Do you remember if you received intelligence information 
from sources other than this unit? 

Commander-in-Chief, from the District Intelli- 
gence Officer, who had an organization under the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence and who had contact with Military Intelligence, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

30. Q. Did you get any intelligence information from the Navy De- 
partment in the form of bulletins or dispatches, that you remember? 

A. I got nqne in the form of dispatches that I remember. It is possi- 
ble ths^ the Intelligence Office gotdbulletins. I don’t recall seeing them. 

31. Q. Do you feel that you and the Comander-in-Chief of Pacific 
F I^t woi’ked in harmony in military matters affecting your command ? 

A. Yes, unequivocally so. 

32. Q. Do you recall whether your conferences were frequent, or 
otherwise, with the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, from 
the period, say October 16, 1941, to 7 December 1941? 

A. I believe it to be a fair estimate to say that I saw and talked to 
the Commander-in-Chief four of five times weekly. 

33. Q. In the li^ht of what you now know, do you feel that the 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet kept you currently informed 
in military matters? 
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A, I felt, and still feel, that the Commander-in-Chief made an hon- 
est effort to keep me fully and currently informed on all matters, and 
I did my best to reciprocate. 

34. Q. And can you say now that you feel that j^ou were informed ? 

A. So far as 1 know he gave me all the information he had. 

35. Q. What was the nature of your relations in military matters 
with the Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor? 

A. I had little contact with the S. O. E. at Pearl Harbor in military 
matters, in view of the physical presence of the Commander-in-Chief. 

36. Q. Did you have any responsibility for the x:ondition of readi- 
ness of the vessels of the fleet in Pearl Harbor, or was that a matter 
under the Comander-in-Chief or the Senior Officer Embarked? 

A. Yes, I had some responsibility by paragraph 3 G (6) d. (1) of 
Fleet Confidential Letter 2CL-41. 1 was required [S9S] to 
advise the S. O. E. in Pearl Harbor what condition of readiness be 
maintained. 

37. Q. Can you now remember when you first felt that United 
States- Japanese relationships were becoming acutely strained 

A. I was conscious that United States-Japanese relations were 
strained, in varying degrees, throughout the entire year of 1941. 

38. Q. Do you recall making any decisions based on any estimate 
as to what the Japanese intentions might be towards an attack in the 
Hawaiian area? 

A. Of course I was not called on to make any independent decisions. 
I did not have any information separate and distinct from the High 
Command of the Fleet, nor did any information which was furnished 
me cause me to disagree with the decisions made. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, withdrew. 

[39Jl^\ 39. Q. I am asking you, did you make any decisions of 

your own? 

A. My answer to that is that I was not called upon to make any in- 
dependent decisions. I didn’t have any information separate and 
distinct from the high command of the Fleet, nor any information 
which would cause me to disagree with the decisions that he made. 

40. Q. Did you have any views on the possibility of a surprise air 
attack on Pearl Harbor before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I considered a surprise air attack on Pearl Harbor prior to the 
declaration of war as a remote possibility. 

41. Q. You have heard the testimony which Rear Admiral Kimmp.l 
gave before this court as to the views of the Navy Department on the 
physical possibility of an aircraft torpedo attack as being influenced 
by the prevailing depths of water in Pearl Harbor. Did these tech- 
nical views influence any estimate that you may have made of the 
possibility of such an attack ? 

A. Yes, inasmuch as it appeared impossible to successfully launch 
torpedoes from aircraft in Pearl Harbor, I was of the opinion that a 
bombing raid by aircraft would not be sufficiently profitable to cause 
an enmy to undertake it. 

42. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which is the Cliief of Naval Opera- 
tions dispatch of 27 November, 1941. Had you been shown this dis- 
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patch by anyone before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, on 
7 December? 

A. Yes. I saw this dispatch, or a paraphrase of it, on the evening 
of November 27. 

43. Q. Do you recall if you had any conference with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet before December 7, 1941, with 
reference to the information contained in this dispatch? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

44. Q. What was your own estimate of the situation as to the Japa- 
nese intentions based on the information current with this dispatch? 

A. At the conference above referred to, the subject matter was fully 
discussed, after which the Comander-in-Chief made his decision as to 
what steps should be taken. I had no information to cause me to 
disagree with his conclusions. 

45. Q. As a result of the receipt of this dispatch, Exhibit 17, at 
which you are now looking, was the condition of readiness under your 
command changed in any way that you remember? 

A. The various cominonds in the 14th Naval District did not as- 
sume condition of readiness. Full anti-sabotage mea&ures had been 
in effect for several months. The various commanding officers were 
responsible as such [3961 for their commands. There were 
adec|uate armed marines at all stations. There were elaborate identi- 
fication pass systems in effect. AU measures outside the naval reser- 
vations, even up to their gates and fences, were Army responsibilities. 

46. A. But so far as your command itself was concemea, what I am 
trying to find out is, did you take any additional security measures 
bv virtue of the information that was contained in this dispatch, 
Exhibit 17? 

A. Yes. We placed a patrol off of Honolulu Harbor, conducted by 
the Coast Guard. We began sweepi^ Honolulu Harl^r channel 
and approaches by Navy sweepers. I^me time subsequent to the 
dispatch. Commander Inshore Patrol, who was one of my subordi- 
nates, had the captains of the four destroyers, of Destroyer Division 
80, in his oflSce, and gave them a pep talkj and particularly he in- 
vited their attention to the Commander-in-ChiePs directive con- 
cerning the depth-charging of submarines in the defensive sea area. 

47. ^ Can you remember whether the question of unity of com- 
mand in the Hawaiian area had been under consideration by you and 
the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department prior to the 
Japanese attack on 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I recall no discussions concerning unity of command as apply- 
ing to the Army and Navy. The existing system was mututil co- 
operation. I had no reason to take any independent steps looking 
toward a change in the established system. 

48. Q. I show you Exhibit 18, which is the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations’ dispatch of 26 November, 1941. Did you have any knowledge 
of its contents shortly after this date? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

49. Q. Did the action contemplated therein, namely, dispatching 
a carrier to Midway and Wake, a task the accomplishment of which 
would have to be executed in the future, have any infiuence on your 
estimate of the imminence of war with Japan? 

A. No. 
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50. Q. On the possibility of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. No. 

51. Q. I show you Exhibit 19, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ dispatch of 28 November, 1941 and refers to a message sent 
by the Army to Commander Western Defense Command, Please 
inspect the subject matter contained in this dispatch and inform the 
court whether you were familiar with its contents around the time 
of its probable receipt in Hawaii ? 

A. I saw the dispatch. The only items in the dispatch which made 
a real impression on me were those parts [ 39 &] concerning the 
desire of the United States to have Japan make the first hostile act, 
and the other one was concerning not to alarm the public. By im- 
plication it was my belief that it was obligatory upon the Navy to 
c-onsider these same restrictions. 

52. Q. In other words, I understand your view was this: That 
even though the dispatch was purely informatory, its having been 
sent by the Chief of Naval Operations to activities in the Hawaiian 
area, it did have some influence on your actions? 

A. The message was an Army dispatch but it contained certain 
wording concerning hostile attack and alarming the public that was 
in the Navy dispatch of the same date. I believe that these restric- 
tions applied to the Navy. 

53. ^ Did these matters which you say you feel applied to the 
Navy limit your initiative in any way relative to measures for in- 
creased security that you might have taken in the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict? 

A. No. 

54. Q. I ask you to examine Exhibit 20, which is the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ dispatch of 3 December, 1941, the subject matter of which 
is informatory of the action of Japanese diplomatic and consular 
posts at certain places destroying most of their codes and ciphers 
and burning all other secret and confidential documents. Do you 
recall whether you were informed of the subject matter of this dis- 
pa^h at any time after its probable time of receipt by the Commander- 

A. I saw the dispatch. 

55. Q. Did the receipt of this information revise your estimate in 
any way of the imminence of a United States- Japanese war? 

A. The dispatch itself did not cause any change, in my opinion, 
regarding the possibility of a surprise air attack on Pearl Harbor prior 
to the declaration of war. It did not cause me to take any increased 
security measures in the 14th Naval District except to direct the Dis- 
trict Intelligence Officer to arrange with the Army and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for a close surveillance of the Japanese Con- 
sulate General. Adequate securi^ measures were already effective. 

56. Q. I ask you to examine Exhibits 21 and 22, which are the 
Chief of Naval Operations’ dispatches of 4 and 6 December, 1941, 
respectively, and which contain directives to destroy secret and con- 
fidential publications on Guam and outlying Pacific bases. Do you 
remember whether you had been infoj-med of the subject matter of 
these dispatches prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 
7 Decemfer 1941? 
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A. I believe Admiral Kimmel showed me these dispatches, or para- 
phrases of them. 

[ 397 ] 57. Q. Did these dispatches influence you to revise in any 

manner your estimate of the imminence of war between the United 
States and Japan as of that time? 

A. No. 

58. Q. The possibility of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. No. 

59. Q. Did the information influence you to take any increased 
security measures in the activities under your command? 

A. I believe that Admiral Kammel caused me to send dispatches to 
Wake and, possibly Midway concerning the destruction of such con- 
fidential and secret codes as they might have. I am not certain on 
that point but that is my belief. 

60. Q. Were you and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
in contact frequently between 27 November and 7 December 1941, on 
matters of a military nature? 

A. Yes. 

61. Q. Do you feel you were reasonably well informed in matters 
affecting your command? 

A. Yes, I think the Commander-in-Chief tried to tell me everything. 

62. Q. Will you answer the questions? Do you feel that you were 
reasonably well informed on matters that affected your own command? 

A. Yes. 

63. Q. You and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet were 
in accord, in these matters? 

A. Yes. The Commander-in-Chief never indicated any disap- 
proval of my actions. ' 

64. Q. Do you, yourself, remember having informed him of the 
condition of readiness which you were taking in your command up 
to the time of 0755 on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No, I do not remember ever having categorically advised him, 
but on October 16 and on November 27, and possibly on November 24, 
conferences were held with the Cbmmander-in-Chief and it was de- 
cided to make no changes. I had every reason to think the Com- 
mander-in-Chief knew the conditions. 

65. Q. On the question of long-range reconnaissance, I would like a 
summary at this time of the command relationship that existed be- 
tween yourself as a Naval Base Defense officer and the Commander of 
Patrol Wing Two. For what matters did he come under your com- 
mand? 

A. My sole connection with long-range reconnaissance [ 398 ] 
was that as Commandant of the 14th Naval District I had made a joint 
agreement with the Commanding General, Hawaiiaji Department 
wliich would be placed in execution on M-day, or by order of the War 
and Navy Departments, or upon the mutual agreement of the two 
local commanders of the Army and Navy, after which time it would 
then become a responsibility or the Navy to provide distant reconnais- 
sance aircraft for this purpose which had been allocated to the 14th 
Naval District by the Navy Department, but I had been informed that 
their delivery was indefinite. In connection with Fleet Confidential 
Letter 2CL-41 (Revised), Commander Patrol Wing Two was Com- 
mander of the Naval Base Defense Air Force, and as such he was under 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 146, vol. 1 21 
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my control insofar as I exercised supervisory control over naval shore- 
based aii*craft, arranging through him, Commander Patrol Wing Two, 
for coordination of the joint air effort between the Army and Navy. 

66. Q. I am still a little bit puzzled as to this command relationship. 
ComPat Wing Two was whom ? 

A. Admiral Bellinger. 

67. Q. Did he have any other duties than ComPat Wing Two ? 

A. Yes. He was Commander of Task Force Nine. I believe he was 
Commander Air Scouting Force. He was also Commander Naval Base 
Defense Air Force. 

68. Q. That is what I am t^ingto straighten out, exactly this situ- 
ation: For example, if Admiral Bellinger had under his command, 
say 5 squadrons of patrol planes. How would you, as a Naval Base 
Defense officer, know whether these 5 squadrons of planes belonged 
to him as Commander Scouting Force, or as Naval Base Defense 
officer? 

A. I don’t believe I am the best qualified person to tell you that. 
Admiral Bellinger was not under my command. He was a Fleet 
officer. 

69. Q. But he was a Naval Base Defense Air Officer, was he not? 

A. Yes, but the Naval Base Defense Air Force was like a volun- 
teer fire department. When you sounded the air raid alarm they 
came, and when the air raid alarm wasn’t in effect, they were doing 
something else. 

/O. Q. That is exactly what I am trying to get at. Suppose, for 
example, you, in your capacity as Naval Base Defense officer, wanted 
to use two or three squadrons of these 5 squadrons of planes that 
I have assumed Admiral Bellinger had under his command, and you 
ordered him to turn these planes over to you. Could he say, “Well, 
they belong to the Scouting Force and I can’t let you [39d] 
have them’°? 

A. Well, he was a very good friend of mine but I don’t believe 
he would have done it without asking the Commander-in-Chief. 

71. Q. In other words, for you to get any planes that Admiral 
Bellinger had under his command it would probably mean that you 
would have to go to the Commander-in-Chief, or that he would, 
before you would get them in your capacity as Naval Base Defense 
officer? 

A. Not exactly. There were a lot of aircraft. First, the Marine 
aircraft at Ewa Field. That had a commanding officer, a Marine 
officer, a flyer. They had certain duties to do all the time. On 
Ford Island there were a lot of carrier based planes that had been 
left there temporarily, and maybe some other types of planes. They 
had commanding officers. They had their duties and so forth to 
carry out. TasltForce Nine, the patrol planes, the same thing. They 
had their duties to perform under Admiral Bellinger. Now, normally 
they were all carrying on their duties. When the air-raid alarm went, 
Ihen they all became the Naval Base Defense Air Force, and only at 
that time. 

72. Q. In other words, in your capacity as Naval Base Defense 
officer, you had no planes at all unless you rang the alarm ? 

A. Of course I might, under some circimistances, receive positive 
information from the Commander-in-Chief that there was an enemy 
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approaching, to sound an air raid alarm, and I would sound an aii; 
raid alarm, and then this thing would function. 

73. Q. Let me put it another way: Supposej for example, upon 
the receipt of the mformation contained in the dispatch of November 
27, you felt it your duty, as the Naval Base Defense officer, to send 
out a long-range reconnaissance. Could you have told Admiral 
Bellinger then, “I want all the planes you’ve got to conduct this 
reconnaissance” ? 

A. My duties as Naval Base Defense officer are clearly described in 
the Order. Nowhere in the order does it say that I shall make long- 
distance reconnaissance. 

74. Q. Well, I am puzzled and I don’t know whether the court 
has it clear, or not, but that is exactly the point I would like to get 
cleared up. 

A. I have told you all there is about it. If I know something you 
want to know, I would be very glad to tell you. 

75. Q. Who did have the authority to make long distance recon- 
naissance! 

A. The Commander Task Force Nine, or Commander Patrol Wing 
One and Two, the same individual, Admiral Bellinger, had as his 
mission to make scouting patrols and [400] distance recon- 
naissance. But they were subject to the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

76. Q. To clarify that point. Admiral Bellinger couldn’t do this 
on his own initiative; he would have to have orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 

A. I believe so, but I would rather you ask Admiral Bellinger. 

77. Q. At any rate during the period 27 November to 7 December, 
1941, did you consult with the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet looking toward the establishment of a long-range aircraft 
reconnaissance! 

A. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, made his decision on 
November 27, that the intensive training, material upkeep and opera- 
tional schedules would continue and that no changes would be made. 
This, by itself, would include the long-range aircraft reconnaissance. 
I made no suggestions to him. 

78. Q. Whose responsibility was it for berthing ships in Pearl 
Harbor so that thw could develop the maximum anti-aircraft fire! 

A. The senior officer embarked m Pearl Harbor. 

79. Q. Do you have any knowledge of your own whether on the 
night of 6-7 December, ships were so berthed ! 

A. I believe so, except possibly in the case of double-berthed 
battleships. 

80. Q. But this was not a matter of your responsibility ! 

A. That was not a matter of my responsibility and was an un- 
avoidable situation. 

81. Q. When did you first know there was an enemy attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and how did you ascertain it! 

A. At about 0755, 7 December 1941. I heard the explosion of 
bombs. 

82. Q. This convinced you of an attack, or did you need somebody 
to inform you further! 

A. I went out on my lanai and saw a Japanese plane coming by. 
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83. Q. Will you tell the court what action you took at this time ? 

A. I went to my headquarters as fast as I could. I immediately 
initiated dispatches to Washington, the Philippines, Guam, ships at 
sea, and possibly others, to the effect that Oahu had been attacked. 
I directed local broadcasting stations to call all Navy Yard workers 
and naval personnel to the yard; directed drydocks to be flooded; 
also many other local directives. 

. 84. Q. What percentage of officers and men und^r your 
command who had military duties were ready and available for duty 
at the time of the attack at 0755, if you can remember, in a general 
way? 

A. The Navy Yard, under my command, and the District Head- 
quarters, I do not know the exact percentage, but ample personnel 
was present and all institutions and vessels in the command were im- 
mediately ready. 

The court then, at 3 : 00 p. m., took a recess until 3 : 15 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 

Present : 

AU the members, the judge advocate, and the interested parties and 
their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose 
counsel were present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness 
and was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examination by the judge advocate (continued) : 

85. Q. Prior to the air attack at 0755 on the mornjng of 7 December, 
1941, had there been any enemy activity in the Hawaiian area other 
than that of aircraft that you knew about? 

A. Yes. 

86. Q. What was it? 

A. At about 0715 I received a telephone message from my chief of 
staff to the effect that the USS WARD, the old destroyer which was 
acting as inshore patrol off the harbor entrancOj had reported that she 
had attacked a submarine, and about the same time, either in this mes- 
sage or a subsequent message, the WARD reported that she was then 
escorting a sampan to Honolulu. The staff duty officer at Commander- 
in-Chiers headquarters was given the same information at the same 
time by the Harbor Control Post. I discussed this with the chief of 
staff over the telephone and we were uncertain as to whether this was 
another false contact, or not. Captain Momsen, the War Plans ofiicer, 
went to headquarters to verify the situation and immediately ordered 
the ready-duty destroyer out to sea to support the WARD. This was 
doctrine. Before the matter could be clarified the air attack had 
begun. 

[40^] 87. Q. Did you have any information as to where the 

attack on the submarine took place that you have stated you had a 
report of ? 

A. I knew it was somewhere south of the entrance buoys in the 
harbor entrance approaches. 

88. Q. But do you or do you not know whether it was inside or out- 
side of the submarine net ? 
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A. That would be outside the submarine net. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

89. Q. In your testimony, Admiral, you related the Army deficien- 
cies and the Navy deficiencies insofar as the 14th Naval District was 
concerned. However, when the Fleet was in, the deficiencies in regard 
to patrol craft and, to a reasonable degree, in regard to patrol planes, 
could be remedied, couldn’t it, sir ? 

A. No. The Fleet’s vessels which could be used as patrol craft, 
and the Fleet’s patrol planes, were all occupied in their own routine 
employment, which was intensive training, material upkeep, and oper- 
ation. I could not use those instrumentalities without the consent of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

90. Q. I think you misunderstood me. Admiral. I will rephrase my 
question this way : In the event such contingency as occured on De- 
cember 7, 1941, there were other craft when the Fleet was in port that 
could be made available to you, sir. Is that not correct? 

A. There were ships and aircraft there but I do not know as to their 
availability, as to giving them to me. 

91. Q. That is, insofar as you were Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District? 

A. As Commandant of the 14th Naval District. 

92. Q. And as far as the Army was concerned, whether the ships 
came from the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, or whether 
they came from the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, wouldn’t 
make any difference to them, would it? 

A. I don’t think the Army had any interest in the ships. 

93. Q. My point is this, Admiral: Then as of December 6 and 
December 7, 1941, in regard to the actual vessels and planes then avail- 
able at Pearl Harbor, do you think that the Army had any particular 
criticism to make of the Navy in regard to the readiness of the Navy to 
meet necessary commitments? 

A. I have heard of none. • 

[40S] The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), stated that he did not desire to cross examine this 
witness. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret), 
stated that he did not desire to cross examine this witness. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

94. Q. Did you have any information on a submarine being sunk 
inside the harbor? 

A. Yes. In my previous testimony I have stated that Captain 
Momsen ordered the ready-duty destroyer to sea to support the USS 
WARD. This destroyer got under way about 8:00 o^lock, and in 
standing out of the harbor she sighted a Japanese submarine which 
she rammed and depth-charged and sunk. Subsequent thereto this 
same submarine was depth-charged several additional times. The 
submarine, after it was raised, was found to have one, 5-inch shell 
hole through the conning tower, which killed the captain. He was 
blown into a mass of crumpled steel, and both torpedoes were missing. 
The submarine carried two torpedoes. The submarine was known as 
a midget submarine. • . . . . , . . 
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95. Q. Tou spoke a moment ago about an attack that the WARD 
had made on a submarine. Do you know whether or not this sub- 
marine was sunk, or whether it was just a report of an attack that 
the WARD made? 

A. Subs^uent to December 7th, I learned for the first time that 
a patrol plane had also seen this submarine, or another submarine, 
and attacked it with depth bombs, and that the submarine was sunk. 

96. ^ What type of submarine was this? 

A. A midget. 

97. Q. What sort of net protection against submarines was in- 
stalled in the Pearl Harbor channel ? 

A. No anti-submarine nets were installed in Pearl Harbor or Hono- 
lulu, but anti-torpedo nets were installed to prevent submarines from 
firing torpedoes from outside into the harbor. The only nets in opera- 
tion then, and now I believe, was an anti-torpedo net. 

98. If this net had been closed, do you think it was adequate to 
exclude a midget submarine from the harbor ? 

A. That is a question of opinion. I think it highly probable that 
the submarine would have been fouled by the net and the patrols would 
have seen it and made its detection much easier. 

99. Q. Do you have any information as fi. the condition of this 
anti-torpedo net in the Pearl Harbor channel; whether it was open 
or closed on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. The practice and orders required the net gate to [^4] he 
open all day but to be closed all night, except when ships were arriving 
or departing. At about 4 : 45 a. m., some vessels which had been at 
sea, I believe minesweepers, approached the net and the gate was 
open. 

100. Q. What day? 

A. December 7th. And I subsequently found that this gate had not 
been closed until sometime after 8 : 00 o’clock, when it was ordered 
closed by Headquarters. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Examined by the court; 

101. Q. Will you give a brief description of that net? 

A. The net was backed up in the shallow water areas by under- 
water obstacles. Where the water became deep enough to permit a 
torpedo to run, the net began. It was anchored on the shore side with 
heavy buoys. The net was made in interlocking rings, so that every 
ring interlocked with three or four. It was hela afloat by large buoys 
on the surface known as baulks. They were merely small wooden 
rafts. On the top of these rafts were powerful steel prongs projected 
to seaward. At the gate end, on the shore side, there was a gate vessel, 
which was a steel vessel probably three or four hundred feet long and 
twelve to fourteen feet draught, which had some generators and power- 
ful winches to handle lines. The other shore end was anchored in 
exactly the same way I have described the first one, except there was 
no gate vessels, but there was a hinge on the gate which held in place 
the large buoys. There were lines which ran from the gate vessel to 
the opposite side of the net through blocks and came back to the 
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entrance of the gate, so that when the gate was to be opened, the gate 
vessel hauled on a wire line, which went through a block on the other 
side and pulled open the gate. When you wanted to close it, you 
hauled on the opposite line. 

102. Q. What was the depth of the water in the channel? 

A. I think the deepest place was about seventy-two feet, but that 
was in the exact center of the channel. 

103. Q. What was the depth of the net ? 

A. As I recall it, it was forty-five feet. 

104. Q. Can you tell us what the overall measurements of the sub- 
marine were, from the top of the conning tower to the bottom? 

A. I think the submarine was sixteen feet from the keel to the top 
of the conning tower, and the periscope stuck up three or four feet 
more — say, twenty feet. 

105. Q. The first submarine on which you got a contact was about 
how far south of the entrance buoy ? Do you remember? 

A. I have subsequently determined it was somewhat over a mile. 

[ 406 ] 106. Q. You don’t know whether it was a midget or big- 

ger submarine? 

A. I believe it was a midget. I think the WAKD sunk one, and 
whether or not the plane simk another or contributed to the WABD’s 
effort, I haven’t been able to learn. However, a Japanese radio broad- 
cast admitted on or about December 12 that the Japanese had lost five 
submarines on this attack. 

107. Q. Now, will you tell the court a little about the submarine 
which got into the harbor? 

A. It is my recollection that the submarine which entered the har- 
bor was first sighted by a barge, which we call YP something. I don’t 
remember the number. It was somewhere south of Hospital Point. 
This jiarge endeavored to ram it and made a report by signal to the 
signal tower. The submarine proceeded up channel and went on the 
north side of Ford Island — ^All of this was reconstructed afterwards — 
and fired torpedoes at the USS CURTIS, which was moored some- 
where west of Pearl City. The CURTIS saw the torpedoes. They 
missed and hit the Pearl City peninsula, and one of them exploded. 
Tlie CtS^TIS opened fire immediately, and I believe the five-inch 
shell found in the conning tower of this submarine was one of the five- 
inch shell of the CURTIS. The MONAGHAN, which had gotten 
away from her berth at the east end of the harbor and was standing 
out, saw this submarine about the same time and rammed depth 
charges, and the other destroyers coming along later dropped a few 
depth charges for good luck. 

108. Q. Were there any other submarines which got into the har- 
bor, to your knowledge? 

A. lione, although we had no less than fifty alarms that day, the 
next day, and the following days. 

109. Q. I believe you said that if the gate of that net had been 
closed, it is probable that the submarine would have been entangled 
in it? 

A. Yes. I noight say another submarine was captured. 

110. Q. Where? 

A. The third submarine ran ashore on the reef off Bellows Field 
on the northeast coast of Oahu. The Army went out, and the captain 
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jumped overboard and was captured by the Army. The Army went 
out and got lines on her and informed us, and we went over and took 
her apart and brought her to Pearl Harbor, and she is now used for 
making bond drives around this country. 

111. Q. As we understand it, the submarine which you speak of 
as entering the harbor was not sighted until after it reach^ Ford 
Island or was oflf Ford Island ? 

A. Sighted by a YP south of Hospital Point first. 

[4^] 112. Q. How far is that inside the gate and the net ? 

A. Oh, probably a mile and a half. 

113. Q. Were there any lookouts at the gate as a matter of doctrine 
or as a result of your orders to keep watch T 

A. Yes, there was a gate vessel which had a full crew on board in 
command of a chief petty officer, and there were motor launch patrols. 

114. Q. At all times? 

A. At all times. 

115. Q. They did not sight this submarine? 

A. If they aid, they did not report it. 

116. Q. E)id you give orders to close the gate? 

A. I believe the captain of the yard gave orders to close it. 

117. Q. But it was closed immediately ? 

A. It was closed. 

118. Q. In view of the critical conditions existing with Japan, al- 
though we were on a peace footing at that time, was there any con- 
sideration given by you or anyone else to keeping this gate closed at 
all times, opening it only for the passage of vessels? 

A. Yes, we considered it, but owing to the heavy traffic in the day 
time and the fact that visibility was good and that there were men and 
boats there all the time, it was decided in the day time to keep it 
open. 

119. Q. On the morning of December 7, 1941, was there anynnner 
air patrol maintained around the entrance to seaward of Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. None that I have knowledge of. 

120. Q. Did you ever consider asking for it, looking to the main- 
tenance of such a patrol? 

A. Yes, I had asked the Navy, through the Commander-in-Chief, 
for four observation sea planes for the purpose of anti-submarine 
patrol and work in the coastal area. 

121. Q. But in view of the ships in Pearl Harbor at that time and 
the fact that these ships had on them OS2U planes and other smaller 
planes which could have been used for an enemy patrol, were any 
steps taken toward this end ? 

A. No, not by me. 

122. Q. Was it considered? 

A. I think it was considered. I have some difficulty separating 
pre-December 7 and post-December 7. I think it was [^5J 
considered, but I think that owing to the fact that the ships at sea 
were employed for long periods — ten days — in which they used their 
planes, when they came into the Base, the opinion was that these 
planes and the men were entitled to rehabilitation, the same as the 
rest of the crew on a ship. 
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123. Q. Does the court understand that you had no aircraft what- 
soever under your direct command ? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

1^, Q. Did you, Admiral, consider that the Army was responsible 
for the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, absolutely so. 

125. Q. How many anti-aircraft guns did you request the Army to 
pl^e on naval reseiwations in and around Pearl Harbor? 

A. In a letter which I wrote the Chief of Naval Operations, via the 
j-xunmander-in-Chief, dated December 30, 1940, which is an exhibit 
Deiore this C(mrt, I stated, based on my knowledge of the density of 
that I thought at least 500 guns were required. 

126. Q. On the reservation? 

the reservation. The Army Commanding General, 
tnrougn nis supporting generals in charge of this particular thing, 
A distribution of weapons which he had available. 

Qk please state your relations with General 

^ oflacial and personal, during your tenure of command? 

A- 1 ^ relations with General Short were friendly and 

cordial. My official relations with him were good. Of course, we' 

time to time — differences of opinion but none 
or them of any serious consequence. 

128. Q. Did you feel that there was close cooperation existing be- 
tween you and General Short ? 

A. l?^es. 

129. Q. You have no doubt heard rumors of the existence of non- 
^operatmn and lack of cooperation between high officials of the 

^^d General ohort? Are you aware of such rumors? 
A. I have read them in the papers. 

130. Q. Do you know where such rumors emanated ? 

A. I do not, but every time I heard them I took occasion to deny 
their truthfulness. 

H09] 131. Q. In other words. you are of the opinion that there 

was clo^ cooperation between the Army and Navy in Hawaii ? 

A. That IS my opinion. 

182. Q. On or prior to the night of 6th-7th of December, 1941, 
advise the senior officer present at Pearl Harbor as to what 
condition of readiness to maintain? 

A. No. 

133. Q. During the conference which you speak of as taking place 
on November 28 with the Commander-in-Chief and at which there 
were nuinerous officers presen_L did you express your ideas to the 
f^mmander-in-Chief and to officers present as to the kind of attack, 
if any, which could be expected? 

A. Expected where, sir? 

134. Q. Expected at Pearl Harbor? 

A. The only information which I had was contained in this dis- 
patch of ^vember 27, in which there is nothing said indicating an 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

135. Q. But, Admiral, in discussing this dispatch was there any 
aiscu^on as to the kind of attack which might come from Japan? 

A. I believe that there was full and free discussion by all members 
who were present and that, without exception, everyone believed that 
the dispatch indicated an attack in Southeast Asia. 
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136. Q. Did you at that time express your views as to the improb- 
ability of an attack on Hawaii ? 

A. I don’t recall. 

137. Q. But you have stated that your views were that an air attack 
was a remote possibility? 

A. I have — a surprise air attack prior to declaration of war. 

138. Q. In view of the historjr of the Japanese war with Russia, 
in which they attacked Russia prior to a declaration of war, was any 
consideration given in these conferences to the possibility of such an 
attack by Japan against Pearl Harbor?^ 

A. I don’t know that the Chemulpo incident was mentioned, but I 
think every person present at the conferences knew the circumstances. 
My own opinion was that if Japan ever made a surprise attack on the 
Hawaiian area prior to a declaration of war, the probabilities were, 
first, a submarine attack on ships in the operating areas; second, 
blocking the entrance channel by running in a ship and sinking it; 
third, by laying mines to to the approaches of Pearl Harbor; fourth, 
by sabotage throughout the establishment. 

139. Q. And you eliminated, as we understand, the possi- 
•bility of aerial torpedo attack by reason of information received from 
the Navy Department and elsewhere? 

A. I believed an aerial torpedo attack in Pearl Harbor could not 
be successful, from information which had been supplied by the Navy 
Department. 

140. Q. And if there was any air attack, it would be a bombing 
attack? 

A. Yes. 

141. Q. Did you feel. Admiral, at that time that you, by reason 
of information you had received from all sources, had a complete 
picture of conditions existing between the United States and Japan 
with reference to this critical situation? 

A. My horizon and my perspective were extremely restricted. I 
had a great many pressing local duties to do. I felt confident that 
the Navy Department could evaluate any of these matters and keep 
the responsible officers advised. 

142. Q. Did you have telephonic communication with the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Navy Department in Washington? 

A. I had a commercial telephone in my office which could be 
connected. 

143. Q. Did you have a scrambler system? 

A. Not an individual scrambler system. 

IM. Q. Any scrambler system which you could use and which was 
available to you? 

A. No, unless it was on a commercial line. 

145. Q. As a matter of fact, the scrambler system is attached to a 
personal line telephone? 

A. I believe that is correct. 

146. Q. Did you have any telephonic communication with Wash- 
ington during your tenure of office? 

A. Yes, on December 7 at approximately nine o’clock in the morning 
the Chief of Naval Oj^rations called me by telephone and asked me 
for details of the atta(^. 

147. Q. He called you and you did not call him? 
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A. That is correct, sir. 

148. Q. Admiral, referring to the gate again, how long did it take 
to open and shut it? 

A. I haven’t an exact knowledge. I suppose eight or ten minutes. 

149. Q. In normal traffic, wouldn’t that have meant, had 
you kept the gate closed in the da^ time, as a matter of practice, it 
would have been open most of the time ? 

A. It would have been worHng all the time. That’s correct. 

150. Q. Before or since ^cenmer 7, 1941, did there come to your 
notice, official or otherwise, any instances of naval personnel being 
unfit for duty immediately before or during the attack because of. 
previous indulgence in alcoholic liquor? 

A. None whatever. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seht as an interested party. 

The court then, at 4:00 p. na., adjourned until 9:30 a. m., August 
18, 1944. 
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FBIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1944 
[4/^] Thirteenth Day 

Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret) , President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested 
party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the twelfth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), an interested party 
and a witness for the judge advocate, was recalled as a witness by 
the judge advocate, and was warned that the oath previously taken 
was still binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. In previous testimony before this court, not only yours but 
others, there has been certain evidence introduced as to the number 
of guns available for anti-aircraft guns in the protection of Pearl 
Hanjor. It is not clear to the judge advocate the actual number of 
guns that were in position and ready to fire at 0755, on the morning 
of 7 I^ember 1941. Will you state as best you can the number and 
the calibre of each anti-aircraft gun that was in position and ready 
to fire at that time? 

A. You mean on shore? 

2. Q. Exclusive of units of the Pacific Fleet or of the 14th Naval 
•District op board ship? 

A. To my best belief and kowledge, the Army had about [47J] 
80 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, about 20 37-millimeter guns, and about 
100 50-calibre macbipe guns — all of these for antiaircraft use. Of 
the 3-inch guns, it is lUy recollection that about 30 were in fixed em- 

S lacements, always, mounted] and al^out one^half or two-thirds of this 
5 were' located at foWffin tne vicinity of Pearl 'Harbor; All of the 
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other 3-inch guns, I believe, were mobile 3-inch guns; all of the 37- 
millimeter guns and 50-calibre guns were mobile. I cannot state with 
any great degree of accuracy that none of the mobile guns were in 
place, but I think it is a fair statement to make that most of them 
were not in place, in their designated locations. In addition to the 
Army gims, there were some marine ^ns, which were to be used in 
conjunction with the Army guns. I ijelieve that there were in the 
neighborhood of 12 in Pearl Harbor on December 7. They were not 
mounted and not on their sites, because they had' not received their 
orders from the Army. 

3. Q. What calibre were these marine guns ? 

A. Thj^ were 3-inch guns. Army type, mobile. 

4. Q. These guns, Admiral, that you have described as being lifted 
in permanent mounts at forts in the vicinity, were they sufficiently 
close to Pearl Harbor Naval Base to be effective as anti-aircraft guns 
for the protection of that base and units of the fleet at the base? 

A. In my opinion they were not sufficient in number or calibre or 
type. 

5. Q. My question related to the closeness of these guns to Pearl 
Harbor, for the purpose of furnishing protection. 

A. They covered the approaches from the sea in the vicinity of the 
channel, and four or flve thousand yards inside. 

6. Q. Now can you tell the court or give the court any estimate of 
the number of these guns that you have described that were actually 
manned and in the engagement after the alarm was sounded at 0755 
on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No, I can’t give you any data on that. 

7. Q. Admiral, I show you a letter dated February 17, 1941, from 
the Chief of Naval Operations to certain addresses. I ask you if 
you can identify it. 

A. Yes, I identify this letter. 

8. Q. \^at do you identify it as? 

A. I identify it as a letter from the Cliief of Naval Operations, 
dated February 17, 1941, addressed to the Commandants, First, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth Naval Districts, and the 
Commandant, Naval Station, Guantanamo; subject: Anti-torpedo 
baffles for protection against torpedo plane attacks ; signed by K. E. 
Ingersoll, Acting. 

\_4H^ The letter dated February 17, 1941, from the Chief of 
Naval operations to the Commandants of the First, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh,'Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Naval Districts, and to the Com- 
mandant, Naval Station, Guantanamo, was submitted to the inter- 
ested parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offer^ in 
evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 54.” 

9. Q. Will you please read the letter to the court? 

The witness read the letter. Exhibit 54. 

10. Q. Admiral j I show you a document; can jrou identify it? 

A. Yes, I identify this as a letter from the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, dated June 13, 1941, addressed to the Commandants, First, 
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Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fift^nth, and Sixteenth Naval 
Districts, on the subject of anti-torpedo baffles for protection against 
torpedo plane attacks. It is confidential letter, serial number 
055730, signed by R E. Ingersoll. 

The letter dated Jime 13, 1941, from'the Chief of Naval Operations, 
addressed to the Commandants of the First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Tnirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Naval Districts, was submitted to 
the interested parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate 
offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 55.” 

11. Q. Will you please read it to the court! 

The witness read the letter. Exhibit 55. 

12. Q. Admiral, I show you a document and ask you if you can 
identify it? 

A. I don’t recall ever having seen it before. 

13. Q. Can you identify it? 

A. The letter is a cwy, apparently, of a confidential letter, serial 
number 07830, dated February 11, 1941, from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, on the subject 
of Experimental and Development Work on Nets and Booms, signed 
by H. B. Stark. 

The letter, serial number 07830, confidential, dated February 11, 1941. 
from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Chief of the Bureau oi 
Ordnance, was submitted to the inter- [47^] ested parties and 
to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

The interested parties. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet) ; 
and Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy t Bet), stated that 
they had never before seen the letter, but stated that tWy had no objec- 
tion to its being received as an exhibit. 

Accordingly, it was so received, copy appended, marked “ EXHIB IT 
56.” 

14. Q. Will you please read the letter? 

The witness read the letter. Exhibit 56. 

None of the interested parties desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

15. Q. Were there any guns mounted or in use or available for use by 
the Navy, other than ^ns on board ship at the Pearl Harbor station? 

A. The Marine Derense Battalion guns were there, but they were al- 
located to the Army, in connection with the Army. 

16. Q. Does this apply on Eanoehe and other activities under your 
command ? 

A, The Marine detachment in the Yard had shoulder rifles and 30- 
calibre machine guns. They were not designed for anti-aircraft work, 
but there is no doubt in my mind that they were used to the fullest ex- 
tent by the Marines there. I know of no other machine guns. I know 
there were no larger guns, and I know of no 50-calibre machine guns in 
the Navy Yard that were mounted for anti-aircraft defense and so 
used, unless they were improvised after the attack. At Kanoehe, the 
Army had agreed to defend it, and I believe that they had a 3-inch 
battery, of 4 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, mobile, located in the near vicin- 
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ity of Kanoehe. Whether they were emplaced and whether they fired, 
I don’t know. The N avy had no guns for that purpose. They had guns, 
of course, but they were machine guns for the Marines, and I suppose 
the aircraft had machine guns at Kanoehe. The aircraft at Pearl Har- 
bor had machine guns, but they were either mounted in the planes or 
outside, so the answer, with those exceptions, is there were no guns. 

17. Q. Due to the critical situation and the possibility of war, and a 
possibility — even though as stated, remote — of attack on Pearl Harbor, 
did you give any consideration to the obtaining of and mounting in 
prominent places on buildings, and otherwise, of anti-aircraft guns? 

A. The Army’s plan for the utilization of their 50-cal- 1 ^ 16 '] 

ibre guns and 37-millimeter guns was to take certain numbers of them, 
which I don’t know, and mount them on the top of Marine Barracks, 
storehouse, submarine base, and the receiving barracks in Pearl Har- 
bor; and I made no independent plans. 

18. Q. But the (juestion was, did you give any consideration to the 
defense by anti-aircraft guns, machine guns, on buildings or other 
prominent structures in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I don’t recollect that I did. 

19. Q. Did you consider that it was your responsibility to consider 
this in view of conditions existing ? 

A. Well, that is a rather broad question. The Army was charged 
with the responsibility, as I have stated before. I knew that their 
weapons were not adequate. Naturally, I wanted to do everything pos- 
sible in my power, but I know that I considered it was my responsi- 
bility — I would have done it if I thought it was possible and I could 
have done it and if I could have manned them, and had trained per- 
sonnel, and so forth. 

20. Q. But you did consider, Admiral, that one of the means of anti- 
aircraft defense of shore establishments is the mounting of these 
smaller guns on prominent positions, did you ? 

A. No, I think when the responsibility of the defense of a place rests 
with a certain agency, that that agency should do it to the fullest extent, 
and if it is not sufficient, that anybody who is there should do what he 
could to supplement, but in no way should the responsibility of the first 
agency be weakened. 

21. Q. The fact remains that you were cooperating with the Army 
for this defense ; is that correct ? 

A. Yes, I was cooperating to my fullest extent in every regard. 

22. Q. The only reason for these questions was to try to find out 
what had been done in the way of suggestions, cooperation, and other- 
wise, to install and obtain as many guns as possible, and install these 
guns in the Navy Yard, in addition to outside. 

A. I did not ask for any guns. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

23. Q. Admiral, do you recall in connection with guns, of conversa- 
tions with the Army representatives in connection with providing 
quarters and so forth on naval grounds, for this material ? 

-A. 

\ 24. Q. Would you indicate that? 

A. In my testimony yesterday, I mentioned that I had been tiwing 
to arrange with the Commanding General, the emplacement of his 
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mobile mms. I wanted the guns in the Navy Yard, on the buildings 
and so forth and so on, to be supplied by the Anny, to be emplaced 
with their crews. One of the objections, as I remember it, w'as that the 
Army didn’t see how they could quarter and mess the men in those 
localities, and w'e had sent a letter, I believe, to the submarine barracks 
and the receiving station, and the Marine Barracks, asking them if 
they could quarter certain numbei's, and mess them ; and I bmieve that 
at the time of December 7, some of these letters had been answered, 
but the arrangements had not been perfected. 

Neither the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
nor the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband Bv. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), desired to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined.by the court: 

25. Q. Are you referring to guns to be mounted on buildings, or 
3-inch guns, or guns to be mounted on the ground ? 

A. I am referring to machine guns and 37-millimeter guns to be 
mounted on building. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court infonned the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, w'hich had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as interested party. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sivorn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Vice Admiral William S. Pye, U. S. Navy (Ret.), at present on 
active duty in the Naval War College, Newport. 

2. Q. Will you state what duties you were performing in the year 
1941? 

A. In January 1941, I became Commander Battle Force, TJ. S. 
Pacific Fleet, and later in that same year, under [475] special 
directive from the Conmiander-in-Chief, Commander of Task Force 
One. 

3. Q. Where were you at 0755 on the morning of December 7, 1941? 
A. I was at the Halekulani Hotel in Honolulu. 

4. Q. The Task Force which you commanded was in port at that 
time. Admiral ? 

A. It was. 

5. Q. How long previous to the morning of 7 December 1941, had 
this task force which you commanded, and you yourself, along with 
it, been in Pearl Harbor — how many days ? 

A. We had to report on Thursday, approximately the 27th of No- 
vember, 1941. 

6. Q. Who was the Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor dur- 
ing the period of time that you and your Task Force were in Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I was. 

79718 — 48— Ex. 146, vol. 1 22 
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7. Q. I show you Exhibit No. 8, which is Fleet letter 2CXi-41, in 
evidence before this court, and ask you if you identify it as such. 

A. I do. 

8. Q. What is the subject of this letter ? 

A. Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas. 

9. Q. Paragraph 3 of this letter stated that “The following security 
measures are prescribed herewith, effective in part in accordance with 
enclosure (B).” I shall ask you to read to the court the following 
subparagraphs and state whether the directive was being complied 
with as of 0755 on the morning of 7 December 1941. 

A. (Reading) “Items one, two, and three under continuous patrols : 
Inshore Patrol (Administered and furnished by Commandant Four- 
teenth Naval District). (2) Boom Patrols. (3) Harbor Patrols.” 
Although these patrols were not under my direct supervision, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief they were in eff^t. (Reading) 
“Intermittent Patrols: (1) Destroyer Offshore Patrol. (a) The 
limits of this patrol shall be the navigable portion to seaward of a 
circle 10 miles in radius from Pearl Harbor entrance buoy number 1 
which is not patrolled by the Inshore Patrol.” To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, that was being complied with. Item (2) (a) 
(Reading) “Daily search of oj)erating areas as directed, by Aircraft, 
Scouting Force.” Also, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
within the capacities of available aircraft. 

10. Q. Adverting to paragraph (3) (G), which is “Defense Against 
Air Attack,” subparagraph (4) , please read this directive to the court 
for the record and state whether or [^5] not it had been com- 
plied with at the time of the Japanese attack at 7:55, December 7, 
1941? 

A. (Reading:) 

The Senior OflScer Embarked In Pearl Harbor (exclusive of Gommander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet) shall ensure that ships are disposed at berths so that 
they may develop the maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector commensu- 
rate with the total number of ships of all types in port. He is authorized to 
depart from the normal liertbing plan for this purpose. Battleships, carriers, 
and cruisers shall normally be moored singly insofar as available berths permit. 

In my opinion, it wa.s being complied with. 

11. Q. Will you please read subparagraph (5), the next one, and 
state whether or not at the same time each gunfire sector had a known 
sector gun commander ? 

A. (Reading:) 

The Senior Officer Present In each sector prescribed in subparagraph (G) (3) 
above, is the Sector Commander, and responsible for the fire in his own sector. 

The passing of responsibility to the sector commander was auto- 
matic with the ships in that sector. It was the practice upon any 
change of ships in port for each sector commander to inform me ships 
of his sector that he had so taken command, and that was the common 
practice. 

12. Q. What was the system employed in these sectore for control- 
ling the fire in the sector ? 

A. There was no system otheir than to be responsible for the look- 
out being maintained within the sector, and the nece.ssary action taken 
to indicate possible targets. 

13. Q. Was there any method or system of coordination of fire be- 
tween ships of the Fleet' and Shore bsitteries? 

A. No. 
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14. Q. Did you, as Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor, set 
tlie condition of readiness for ships in the United States Pacific Fleet 
in Pearl Harbor when you were in port ? 

A. There was no condition of readiness set, and in this respect I 
would like to say that my testimony before Admiral Hart’s board, in 
which I stated that condition 3 was in effect, was in error; also the 
statement that I had informed Admiral Kimmcl that condition 3 was 
in effect, which statement was also in error. In that testimony I had 
principally in mind the differentiation between condition 3, 1, and 2; 
in other words, I meant to imply that neither one nor two were in 
effect. What was in effect was the result of an order previously is- 
sued by the Comnmnder-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, directing that anti- 
aircraft guns of all ships be available for immediate action. In ac- 
cordance with this directive, each battleship had two 5-inch anti-air- 
craft guns in readiness, and two machine guns manned ; in addition to 
the anti-aircraft control, with the provision under this directive in 
effect, [4^] the condition of readiness of the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries actually was in excess of that required by condition 3, Base De- 
fense Condition 3, of the order referred to. 

[4^] 15. Q. Rear Admiral Kimmel, who was Commander-in- 

Chief of Pacific Fleet at the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, testified, as the judge advocate recalls it, that it was the duty of 
the Naval Base Defense Officer to advise the Senior Officer Embarked 
in Pearl Harbor in what condition he, the Naval Base Defense Of- 
ficer, was maintaining of readiness on shore. Exhibit 8, which you 
have before you, states it was tbe Naval Base Defense Officer’s duty 
to advise the Senior Officer Embarked at Pearl Harbor, other than -the 
Commander-in-Chief, what condition of readiness to maintain. This 
appears to be slightly confusing. What was the normal way of pre- 
scribing the condition of readiness for ships at Pearl Harbor? 

A. It seems to me that the order is perfectly clear. No condition 
of readiness other than the condition one, had been prescribed at any- 
time, even during the drills. My interpretation of advise, was written 
in the order is, “inform as to the necessity for,” which was a perfectly 
sound directive in view of the fact that the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District was in direct contact with the Army and had his own 
intelligence service or operations within the immediate vicinity of the 
Hawaiian Islands. I, l^ing senior to him, it is my opinion that the 
Commander-in-Chief used the term “advise” because he did not want 
to use the term “order.” The senior commander afloat had no direct 
communication with the Army and had no intelligence service except 
his own staff, which was operative only at sea. 

16. Q. During the period 27 November to 7 December 1941, had 
the Naval Base Defense Officer advised you of any condition of read- 
iness to maintain ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. It is possible that during that period 
we did have an anti-air raid drill, in which case we may have received 
word to take condition one, which was indicated by the sounding of 
the air-raid siren and word over the communication network. 

17. Q. Adverting to subparagraph 8, under this same general sec- 
tion that you have been reading from, that is, “Defense Against Air 
Attack,” certain thin^ are directed to be done by the Semor Officer 
Embarked in Pearl Harbor in case of an air attack. Will you read to 
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the court for the purpose of putting into the record each item sepa- 
rately, and state after this item, what you did with regard thereto. 

A. (Reading:) 

(1) Execute an emergency sortie order which will accomplish (2), (3), and 
(4) below. (This order must be prepared and issued In advance.) 

(2) Direct destroyers to depart as soon as possible and report to operating 
task force commander. 

(3) Prepare carrier with one division of plane guards for earliest practicabl“ 
sortie. 

(4) Prepare heavy ships and submarines for sortie. 

(5) Keep Commander-in-Chief, Naval Base Defense Officer and Task Forc*‘ 
Commander operating at sea, advised. 

As I have stated, I was not on board at 7 : 55 on the morning of De- 
cember 7, 1941. I can state what my chief of staff has informed me of 
the action he took, but he himself is available in case the board desires 
to question him. My Chief of Staff was then Captain, now Rear Ad- 
miral, Harold Train. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

18. Q. You have stated, Admiral, that certain guns aboard 
ship in Pearl Harbor were required to be manned under the security 
conditions that you were then maintaining. Was it necessary for 
these crews to be awake and alert while they were on watch ? 

A. They were required to be on deck' in the vicinity of the min.s, 
communications manned with the anti-aircraft control. I should like 
to add to that that the condition in which the Fleet was based at that 
time, being inside of the defended port, it was a&sumed that we would 
have at least from three to five minutes notice of any possible air raid 
attack. To have maintained people immediately at the guns during 
all this long period would have resulted in tiring them out and without 
beneficial results in case of an attack. We had every reason to suppose 
that the crews on deck would be able to man their guns after informa- 
tion was received of a possible approach of an enemy. 

19. Q. Among the personnel stationed upder this condition of se- 
curity, were there any men detailed specifically as battle lookouts? 

A. Only the anti-aircraft control. 

20. Q. You mean by the “anti-aircraft control” the director room? 

A. Yes. 

21. Q. If a ship, under the condition of security that you were main- 
taining at Pearl Harbor between 27 November and 7 December, 1941, 
had gone to general quarters at any time day or night, would the 
officers and men that were required to remain on board be sufficient 
in number and adequately trained to man all your anti-aircraft guns? 

A. Yes, they would have been. The organization of each section 
was such that all anti-aircraft guns and directors could be manned 
and the personnel had been so trained, using the engineers group when 
necessary to complete the crews. 

22. Q. Were any of the ships present in Pearl Harbor at the time 
of the Japanese attack on the morning of 7 December equipped with 
radar ? 

A. Yes; in my Battle Force Two, the PENNSYLVANIA and the 
CALIFORNIA. 

2.3. Q. Do you know what the general efficiency of these sets was 
from a material point of view? 
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A. The efficiency was good. The PENNSYLVANIA’S radar was 
better than the CALIFORNIA’S, but on the passage to the States for 
liberty and recreation in October, 1941, the CALIFORNIA’S radar 
had picked up a Pan-American plane at 85 miles and continued to 
detect it until it went out of range ahead at approximately the same 
distance. 

[4^S] 24. Q. On these two ships that were equipped with radar, 

what was, in general, the state of training of the operators ? 

A. The training of the operators was considered good. 

25. Q. Preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor, that is, preceding 
0755 on the morning of 7 December 1941, were any of the ships’ radars 
being manned ? 

A. No. Ship radars in port could not be used effectively because 
of the interference of hills and the buildings at the Navy Yard. 

20. Q. At what time did you first learn there was an enemy attack 
on Pearl Harbor? 

A. My first suspicion of it was about 7 : 55 on the morning of De- 
cember 7, 1941. I heard gun-fire from my room in the Halekulani 
Hotel, and having one window in the dfrection of Pearl Harbor, 
stepped to the window and could see bursts of anti-aircraft shells in 
the sky. At first, I considered it was a possibility that some Army 
aircraft units were holding exercises but the appearance of the bursts 
over a rather large area made me question this. Before I had actually 
reached a decision that there was an attack on, my telephone bell rang 
and my assistant operations officer informed me that he would be by for 
me in a minute. I w as partially dressed and I completed my dressing 
and went to the entrance of the Halekulani Hotel where I met Admiral 
Leary, who had also received a telephone message, and we two pro- 
ceeded to Pearl Harbor with Mr. Kimball in Mr. Kimball’s automo- 
bile without waiting for my staff officers to arrive. 

27. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 13, which is a dispatch from 
the Chief of Naval Operations to certain addressees under date of 16 
October, 1941, relative to the resignation of the Japanese Cabinet and 
possible future military actions by the Japanese. Had you seen this 
dispatch prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief I had never seen this 
dispatch. At the time it was received I was on the Pacific Coast of 
the United States in command of a task force which had, been sent 
there for leave and recreation. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, sent me a dispatch of which I have no copy but in substance, 
“Be prepared to return to the Hawaiian Islands on sliort notice”. I 
immediately recalled all officers and men from leave and put the force 
on twelve hours sailing notice. 

28. Q. Do you recall ever having discussed the contents of this dis- 
patch wdth the Commander-in-Chief or any of his staff? 

A. Not this dispatch, to the best of my knowledge. 

29. Q. Do you know whether or not any decisions based 
on the information contained therein were made other than the ones 
that you have already recited, to-wit, being placed on short notice or 
twelve hours notice to return to Pearl Harbor? 

A. That was the only one, to the best of my knowledge. 

30. Q. I show you Exhibit No. 15, which is the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ dispatch of 24 November, 1941, which sets out briefly that 
the chances of favorable negotiations with Japan are very doubtful; 
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a surprise, aggressive movement in any direction is indicated, includ- 
ing possible attack on the Philippines or Guam. Had you seen this 
dispatch prior to 7 December, 1941? 

A. Yes. 

31. Q. Do you recall any decisions that were made based on the in- 
formation current with this dispatch? 

A. I saw this dispatch on the morning of Saturday, the 29th of 
November, two days after my task force had returned to port. The 
instructions in effect to the Pacific Fleet were that task torce com- 
manders would not report to the Comraander-in-Chief upon their re- 
turn from duties unless they were so directed. I therefore did not see 
the Commander-in-Chief until Saturday, when I went to talk to him 
concerning the tactical exercises which had been carried out during 
the last period at sea. He then showed me this dispatch. 

32. Q. Do you recall any decisions that were made based on the 
information current with this dispatch ; and if you do, what were they? 

A. I know of no decisions that were a resmt of this dispatch. I 
should like to state, however, that in my opinion this dispatch is sub- 
ject to several interpretations. In the first place, it mentions an ag- 
gressive movement in any direction, including attack on the Philip- 
pines or Guam as a possibility. It therefore did not indicate that the 
aggressive action was to be necessarily against the United States. It 
was well known from the general situation that such an aggressive 
movement was contemplated. It was assumed that the aggressive 
movement was to be directed against Thailand. The only significant 
part of tliis message, in my opinion, is including the ^ssibility that 
the enemy might taKe the initiative by attacking the Philippines or 
Guam. The fact that the Philippines and Guam are mentioned indi- 
cates that that is the estimate of the author of the dispatch and prob- 
ably places a limitation, in his mind, as to the extent of the aggressive 
movement against the United States. 

\J^S\ 33. Q. Can you recall if at about the time, or at the time 

you saw this dispatch or were informed of its contents, if there was 
any estimate of me possibility of a surprise, aggressive movement on 
Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I should like to state that there is another dispatch in the record 
which I saw at the same time. Exhibit 17. As a consequence, I cannot 
differentiate between the two dispatches in relation to the conversation 
which I had with the Commander-in-Chief. 

34, Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ dispatch of 27 November 1941. It contains the information 
that the dispatch is a war warning, that an aggressive move by Japan 
is expected within the next few days, and directs the execution or an 
appropriate defe nsive deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
ta^ assigned in W PL-46. That is some of the important informa- 
tion this dispatch contains which I cite to you for identification. Do 
you recall when you first saw or were informed of the contents of this 
dispatch ? 

A. I saw this dispatch at the same time as the one previously re- 
ferred to on Saturday, the 29th of November. 

35. Q. Is the judge advocate correct in understanding that you dis- 
cussed this dispatch. Exhibit 17, and the previous one of November 24, 
which is Exhibit 15, at the same time with the Commander-in-Chief? 

A. That is correct. 
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36. Q. Do you recall any decisions that were made based on the 
information that you had current with these two dispatches? 

A. Yes. This di^atch was discussed at some length with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The significance of the first clause, “This dispatch 
is to be considered a war warning” was, in my mind, nothing more 
than we had been receiving at various times during the past year. 
From the time of the Secretary of the Navy’s first visit to the Fleet 
in September, 1940, we had known that there was a possibility of war 
and that every endeavor was being made by those in the Fleet to pre- 
pare the Fleet to carry out its plans. It is significant, I think, to note 
that this di^atch is a multiple address dispatch. It is addressed to 
both the C-in-C Asiatic and the C-in-C Pacific. It was well known 
that there were certain strategical deployments that the Commander- 
in-Chief Pacific anticipated carrying out. As far as any strategic de- 
ployment of the Pacific Fleet was concerned, the execution of WPL-46 
required the Fleet to depart from Pearl Harbor. There were no other 
elements of the strategic deployment that were available at this par- 
ticular time other than to leave the base and proceed toward the West 
Coast. There were at this time no carriers in port. A Fleet at sea 
without carriers, sighted [-^26] by a force of such character 
as to have a chance of a successfol air attack on the Hawaiian Islands, 
would be more subject to defeat than a force in port guarded by pre- 
sumably several hundred fighting planes of the Army at the base. We 
therefore did not believe that under the circumstances it was necessary 
to take any further action. To have taken the Fleet to sea would like- 
wise have subjected it to possible enemy submarine attack, from which 
it was CTarded in port. 

37. Q. How about air attack, along the same line? 

A. I have stated that I considered with that Fleet at sea it would 
have been under greater dangen from air attack than they would in 
port guarded by ^e Army and presumably, at least, several hundred 
fighting planes. I should like to add one more thing to that, that 
during this conference the Commander-in-Chief sent for his intelli- 
gence officer and the intelligence officer presented to us the latest 
intelligence so far as it was available to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, indicating that all major units of the Japanese Fleet 
were in home waters. 

38. Q. Do you recall if there was any estimate made at this time 
of the possibility or probability of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
as a result of this additional information you received? 

A. I am not conversant with whether or not the Commander-in- 
Chief made a direct estimate of the situation. 

39. Q. Were additional security measures ordered in the Fleet as a 
result of having received the information and directives that were 
contained in this dispatch. Exhibit 16, the one of November 27th? 

A. None insofar as concerned my command. 

40. Q. What did the directive, “Execute appropriate defensive 
deployment prior to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-46” 
mean to you? 

A. So far as the Pacific Fleet was concerned, it meant nothing. 

41. Q. Was there anything done in compliance with this directive 
that you know of ? 

A. Not to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
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The court then, at 10 : 55 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 07 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : 

All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, and the inter- 
ested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, whose counsel were present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman 
second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

[ 4 ^ 7 ] No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry 
were present. 

Vice Admiral William S. Pye, U. S. Navy (Ret), the witness under 
examination when the rece.ss was taken, resumed his seat as a witness 
and was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examination by the judge advocate (continued) : 

42. Q. I show you Exhibit 19, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ dispatch of 28 November 1941. It relays to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet for information, a disnatch which it 
states the Army has sent to certain of its commanaers. Can you 
recall having seen or discussed the contents of this dispatch with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, I did not see this dis- 
patch until after December 7th. 

43. Q. I show you Exhibit 20, which is a Chief of Naval Operations’ 
dispatch of 3 December 1941. It gives information to the effect that 
the Japanese consular posts in certain areas were to destroy codes and 
ciphers along with secret and confidential documents. When and 
under what conditions did you see this dispatch or were informed of 
its contents, if you were? 

A. I saw the dispatch, I believe, on Thursday, December 4. I was 
liot particularly impressed by it as the same account appeared in the 
Honolulu papers that morning. There is one other comment I would 
like to make on a dispatch of this nature. If a senior desires a junior 
to make an inference, he should give him complete information, or 
else make the inference himself. If the inference from this dispatch 
which the author apparently desired the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific to make was that war with Japan was imminent, in my opinion 
the proper procedure would be for the Chief of Naval Operations to 
make the inference and send to the Commander-in-Chief that war with 
Japan apwars imminent. 

44. Q. Did you discuss this dispatch with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet at that time, if you recall ? 

A. I mentioned to him when he showed it to me that I had seen 
the same thing in the paper that morning. 

45. Q. May I ask whether or not the information contained in 
Exhibit 20 changed in any way your estimate of the situation on the 
imminence of war between the United States and Japan ? 

A. It did not. 

\_ 428 '\ 46. Q. Did it give you any information of a possible 

United States objective of an attack by the Japanese ? 

A. Well, there are lots of places mentioned there. They couldn’t 
attack them all, and the late.st infonnation we had looked very much 
more like Thailand than any other place. It, in my opinion, added 
nothing to what had been previously received. It might have added 
something had the source of the information been divulged, but it 
was not. 
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47. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibits 21 and 22, which are Chief 
of Naval Operations dispatches of 4 and 6 December 1941, and direct 
the destruction of confidential publications on Guam and the outlying 
Pacific islands respectively. Did you ever see or had you been in- 
formed of the contents of either or both of these dispatches before 7 
December 1911? 

A. No. To the best of my knowledge and belief I never saw them 
until yesterday. 

The judge advocate stated: All members of this court of inquiry 
have had distinguished careers in the Navy and are themselves grad- 
uates of the U. S. Naval War College at Newport. However, since 
this witness is especially qualified in these matters by virtue of his 
present duties, the judge advocate requests the court at this time to 
accept this witness as an expert on matters pertaining to the estimate 
of the situation. Does the court so accept him ? 

The court stated : The court will accept him as an expert witness as 
they would any officer of his experience, irrespective of his present 
status. 

The judge advocate further stated : I have asked the court to accept 
this witness as an expert for the reason that there are matters in the 
record now, and there may be more, which pertain to such statements 
as a commander’s estimate of an enemy’s intentions, the possibility 
and probability of certain enemy action and decisions based thereon. 
I hope by this witness to clarify these matters in order that the esti- 
mates and the decisions of the responsible officers in the command 
echelon at the time of the events which led up to the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor on the morning of 7 December 1941 may be cleared 
up, in a way. 

The court stated : To add to our ruling, we consider the court them- 
selves expert enough to analyze all of these matters which you have 
referred to. 

48. Q. Admiral, I shall ask you hypothetically to set out in as 

brief a manner as possible for the record the various steps that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet might have taken in making 
an estimate of the situation of the Japanese-United 

States relationships as they existed on or about December 1, 1941. 

The court stated that it did not desire this line of questioning 
as it did not consider this to be necessary for it in arriving at the facts 
in the case. 

49. Q. Can you I’^all during the period 27 November to 7 December 
1941, what your estimate of the enemy’s courses of action were at that 
time? 

A. During this particular period I was completely absorbed in 
making put a history and a critique of a Fleet exercise which had 
occurred during the last period at sea. After the Commander-in- 
Chief had moved his headquarters ashore I was placed in the responsi- 
bility for training the Fleet to a large extent due to the fact that he 
did not frequentfy go to sea. As commander of Task Force One I 
had the particular responsibility of training the task force for the 
conduct of major action. At other times, Task Force Two and Task 
Force Three, together or singly, would be scheduled at sea for periods 
with me or with my task force in order to coordinate their activities 
with those of the battle line in Fleet action. During the last period 
at sea, which ended on Thursday, the 27th, a tactical exercise had 
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been conducted in which the objective was to determine the best 
means of defense of a convoy against air attack. This exercise was 
terminated on Sunday, November 23, and the critique of this exercise 
was to be held on Wednesday, December 3. From the time that my 
task force returned to port, with the exception of. the visit I made 
to the CommaYider-in-Cnief on Saturday, the 29th, I was engaged in 
making the history and critique of this exercise. I therefore did not 
make any estimate of the situation from the point of view of the higher 
command. 

50. Q. How could any prospective enemy have information of the 
presence of ships in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. There were many points in the Hawaiian Islands not under 
control of Naval authorities from which the entire harbor could be 
observed. Up to the morning of December 7 there were no restrictions 
upon commercial or diplomatic communications. It was therefore 
very simple for them to be informed of the forces in the port at any 
time. On the 9th or 10th of December, when the one-man submarine 
was recovered on the eastern end of the Island of Aahu, there was 
found in this ship a confidential chart of Pearl Harbor with the ships 
as berthed approximately three weeks before. It is quite evident 
that this chart was used as a basis of the plan of attack on December 
7th as many berths were attacked in which the ships actually present 
at that time were not the ones indicated [ 430 ^ in the diagram 
which we recovered, but much smaller ships. It therefore appeared 
that in making their plan for an attack they had decided to attack 
certain berths in the hopes that the allocation of ships at those berths 
would be the same as it had been three weeks before. 

51. Q. Did task force units, according to normal operating sched- 
ules, more or less follow a certain well-defined procedure of being at 
sea so many days and in Pearl Harbor so many da)^? 

A. There was a normal sequence of operations of the three task 
forces in which the period at sea was about one-half of that in port. 
The actual dates varied somewhat, depending upon whether or not 
there were to be any combined operations of more than one task force. 
As I have pointed out before, at times each task force operated during 
the full period at sea completely by itself. At other times, two task 
forces were operating for a period of one or two days together at the 
end of the period oi the one task force which had been at sea the 
longest. Approximately every six weeks or two months, a period in 
the schedule provided for the operation of all three task forces for 
one or two-day periods. Therefore, although il was a schematic 
sequence, there was not an actual, fixed number of days for the time 
at sea or the time at Pearl. 

52. Q. If, for example, a task force came into Pearl Harbor, was 
there a reasonable expectation, even to one not knowing th6 Fleet’s 
schedule, that this force coming in might be in port for a fairly well 
defined period of time ? 

A. I should say within the limits of 9 to 14 days. 

53. Q. Considering the Japanese psychological make-up as you no 
doubt knew it, would you not expect them to evidence active curiosity 
about all matters pertaining to the Pasific Fleet, especially movements 
of ships? 

A. Unquestionably. 
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54. Q. I am going to ask you a hypothetical question, Admiral : 
Suppose that on the 6th of December, 1941 you had had information 
that the Japanese diplomats in Washington were to call on the Secre- 
tary of State at exactly 1 : 00 p. m., Washington time, Decemter 7th, 
and that they had been directed to destroy their code machines. 
Would this information have given you any special indication of 
Japanese intentions as to the probability or the imminence of an 
attack on the United States ? 

A. It is pretty hard to answer that a^r the event, but I do feel 
that it would have been a definite indication that diplomatic relations 
were to be [4^7] discontinued, after which time it certainly 
would have been more obvious that an attack might take place. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

55. Q. Admiral, were you in general familiar with the logistic sit- 
uation of the Pacific ‘Fleet insofar as its ability to fight into the 
Marshall Islands was concerned in late 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. In my opinion, the Fleet could have operated as far 
as the Marshall Islands, but it could not have gone very much farther. 

56. Q. Did you think that even that might be difficult on account 
of logistic limitations ? 

A. It would have been difficult to maintain operations there for any 
perceptible length of time because of the scarcity of tankers. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

57. Q. The fuel situation would have been determined somewhat 
from the Fleet’s activity? 

A. The fuel in Pearl Harbor had been reduced to what was consid- 
ered to be the least safe reserve, and the number of tankers which were 
supplying it were very limited. 

58. Q. Admiral, you, of course, remember that the so called Atlantic 
detachment was transferred from the Pacific Fleet in the spring 
of 1941? 

A. Yes. 

59. Q. Had that detachment remained, would the Fleet have been 
any more powerful in the Marshall Islands, in view of what you have 
just said amut the logistic difficulties? 

A. Yes, it would have been more powerful, because the operations, 
so far as I have indicated their practicability, depended upon the 
ships not refueling durii^ operations. 

60. ^ The logistic dinmulties would not have been any greater if 
you had twice the number of ships? 

A. Not in my opinion. 

61. Q. You had plenty of fuel? 

A. Fuel within a reasonable degree of safety. The Fleet was using 
it faster than it was coming in, nut up to December 7 there was a 
reasonable reserve. 

62. Q. Admiral, was your testimony, in interpretation of the OpNav 
dispatch of November representative of what you thought at that 
time and so expressed ? 

A. So far as I recall, yes. 
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63. Q. Referring to that dispatch of December 3, why do you think 
the Japanese were going to the extent of destroying codes and ciphers 
in Washington and in Manila? 

A. It unquestionably indicated a severance of diplomatic relations. 
It did not necessarily indicate the imminence of war. We did not 
know — I do not suppose we know today — which ones they destroyed 
or how many were destroyed. 

64. Q. Did you think that the information which you gained from 
the dispatch of December 3 was altogether different from what you 
had just testified you gained from the dispatch which came very late 
on December 7 concerning the action in W ashington at 1300 ? I simply 
refer to your answer to tlie judge advocate’s hypothetical question. 

A. Only in degree. The statement that the codes were [4JJ] 
being destroyed was merely a dispatch quoting a confidential authority. 
If the dispatch concerning the definite breaking off of relations at one 
o’clock had been received, it would have been » definite determination 
of that condition. Consequently, it was only one of degree, but I 
think possibly the lack of importance attached to that dispatch about 
burning codes and ciphere was due to the fact that it was reported in 
the paper that same morning. 

65. Q. Admiral, I am sure you do not wish to be understood as being 
influenced by what you saw m the local papers in Honolulu? 

A. Not at all, but we often get good information that way. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

66. Q. Between the time you returned, on or about November 28, 
and December 7 was the condition of readiness actually in effect a 
greater degree of readiness than that prescribed by Condition 3? 

A. Due to the size of the task force, it was, because the order only 
directed that the anti-aircraft battery of one ship be available, con- 
sisting of four guns. Under the orders which were in effect the battle- 
ships had 25% of their anti-aircraft batteries manned and two machine 
guns apiece. There being six battleships there, it made twelve guns, 
when actually only four were needed. 

67. Q. How long had that condition of readiness been in effect 
while the Fleet was in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. It had been in effect for several months — came into effect shortly 
after Admiral Kimmel had taken command of the Fleet. 

68. Q. You were at sea on the 24th of November, Admiral? 

A. Yes, sir. 

69. Q. On the 24th of November did you receive a dispatch from the 
Commander-in-Chief relative to any action or precautions to be taken 
by you ? 

A. I did receive a dispatch. I don’t recall the exact wording of it, 
but it was to take precaution against attack. I’m not sure whether it 
said submarine attack or not. From that jieriod until after the Task 
Force had entered Pearl Harbor all possible means were taken to 
safeguard this task force against both submarines and aircraft. 

70. Q. From the time when you returned on November 
28 until December 7, did you recommend to the Commander-in-Chief 
any movement of the battle force ? 

A. I did not. 

71. Q. It has been testified at this hearing that the Fleet was prac- 
tically mobilized prior to December 7, 1941. Have you any opinion 
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as to whether the Fleet was practically mobilized prior to December 
7,1941? 

A. In my opinion, it was far from mobilized. It was concentrated 
but not properly prepared for the conduct of war in all respects, which 
mobilization implies. We were short of men, short of machine guns, 
and short of even a complete allowance of carrier-based planes. 

72. Q. In the dispatch received by the Commander-in-Chief from 
the Chief of Naval Operations under date of November 28, which in 
substance contained a dispatch that had been sent by the Army Com^ 
manding General, there appear the words: “If hostilities cannot be 
avoided, the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt 
act.” Do you think that this injunction influenced the steps that 
might have been taken in preparation for war ? 

A. It did not influence mine, and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, I never saw the dispatch until after December 7. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

73. Q. Admiral, an estimate of a situation does not necessarily mean 
a long written document based upon conditions, does it ? 

A. Not at all. An estimate of a situation is a process in matters 
of great concern in great ai-eas with large forces. It is normal to 
make it a written estimate. 

74. Q. An estimate of a situation can be made mentally, can’t it ? 

A. Unquestionably. 

75. Q. These maneuvers you mentioned, in which you say you were 
so occupied, did not necessarily prevent you from thinking about the 
possibilities of war, in view of the critical situation? 

A. That is true, but I made no written estimate. 

[4JJ] 76. Q. Did you not keep what is known as a mental run- 

ning estimate? 

A. Of course, I think every person who is in a position of responsi- 
bility attempts to retain a running mental estimate, but it is, unques- 
tionably, more usual that it be in writing, and even the running estimate 
can be put in writing after the actual operations are in progress. 

77. ^ Well, then, during the few days previous to &cember 7 
what was your estimate of the possibilities or probabilities of an at- 
tack in any form on Pearl Harbor? 

A. My estimate of the possibility or probability of an attack on 
Pearl Harbor was that it was a possibility but not within the prob- 
ability. The basis for this estimate may be found, I think, during 
the months preceding the dispatches of the 24th and 27th of November. 
There had been a constant interchange of letters and dispatches be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
many of which I read, although not all, w'hich gave the indication to 
me — and I believe to him — ^that war in the Pacific, if it occurred, would 
be upon the initiative of the United States. The main reason for such 
a supposition, in my opinion, lay in the psychological aspect and po- 
litical aspect of the situation within the United States. There was, as 
we all know, much diversity of opinion in the Congress of the United 
States as to whether or not the United States should enter into the war. 
The fact that the Japanese made an unexpected attack, in my opinion, 
created the situation which united the people of the United States 
and therefore increased our strength to a remarkable degree. Al- 
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though the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor was a tactical success, it 
was, in my opmion, a strategical and psychological blunder, because 
it reduced the possibility of their winning the war. Any tactical idea, 
to be sound, must have as its objective a large field of strategy and 
ultimately the winning of the war. It was this feeling that if no 
attack was made upon me United States, months might pass before the 
United States actually entered the war and thus give Japan a much 
greater time in which to make her desired occupations in tne southern 
part of Asia and in Australia. That leads me to believe that they 
would not take action which would force the United States to enter 
the war. 

78. Q. Did you hold this opinion which you have just expressed be- 
fore December 7, or was it formed afterwards ? 

A. It was not formed afterwards, although I cannot state that I 
can specifically point to Pearl Harbor. As I said in my last statement, 
I considered any action which they might take to force the United 
States into the war would be a blunder. 

79. Q. And therefore unlikely ? 

A. And therefore comparatively unlikely. 

[436] 80. Q. In view of your opinion, which was the result of 

your mental estimate of the situation, to the effect that an attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese was a possibility, what would be the 
priority of the form of attack which you thought might be made? 

A. We had considered that the probability of atta<^ in those waters 
would be by submarine 

81. Q. Not in Pearl Harbor but within the area? 

A. Within the area, as an act in advance of the declaration of war. 
The basis for that argument was that destruction by torpedo from a 
submarine, if the submarine is not sighted or captured, can be mistaken 
for an internal explosion and no one can prove to the contrary. There- 
fore, there was always the possibility that the ships of the Fleet could 
be attacked by submarines witliout its being definitely apparent who 
did the attacking or any visible proof that it was by submarine. There 
is also the possibility that the Germans might man Japanese subma- 
rines and might even move their submarines into the Pacific and attack 
the Fleet to cause us to go into the war with Japan, believing at that 
time that war with Germany was even closer than war with Japan. 
We had contemplated our attack, and in all the plans for defense it had 
been considered as one of the possibilities. It, however, had been con- 
sidered primarily as a possibili^ after the condition became more 
serious, either by the breaking off of diplomatic relations or the dec- 
laration of war. 

82. Q. Well, while considering the possibility of any form of attack 
on Pearl Harbor, do you feel that everything possible had been done 
in the Fleet to meet an attack, so far as your vessels, personnel, planes, 
and all other control conditions available were concerned? 

A. I though there might have been other things done. 

83. Q. I am talking now about your opinion as of the date before 
the event. 

A. Before the event, it was my opinion that the defense measures 
taken were consi^nt with the situation. There is one point which may 
have been establi.shed by other testimony, which is quite important in 
connection with this, and that is the fact that in our service and in the 
opinion of our Bureau of Ordnance, torpedo planes could not be effec- 
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lively used in less than seventy-five feet of water. That point made it 
particularly difficult for us to conceive the actual conduct of torpedo 
attack from the direction they made it under the condition of shallow 
waters and with the degree of eflPectiveness which they actually accom- 
plished. 

[4^] 84. Q. With this in mind, then, did you not consider that 

the likelihood of a practice bombing attack was rendered less prob- 
able than otherwise? 

A. I think the probability of bombing over torpedoes was much 
greater. 

85. Q. Do you consider that it would be profitable? 

A. The attack would be possible, but the damage would be rela- 
tively less. 

86. Q. I say, profitable? 

A. Probably not. 

87. Q. To come all the way across the Pacific Ocean to attack solely 
by bombs ? 

A. I don’t believe it would have been profitable. . 

88. Q. When you testified that you gave some consideration to the 
fact that the Honolulu papers carried information concerning the 
burning of confidential papers, was it not a fact that the information 
was contained in the papers rather than the character of the informa- 
tion ? 

A. I didn’t say I gave any consideration to it. I just said it de- 
creased the weight of the other official information. 

89. Q. Admiral, you testified as to the anti-aircraft guns manned 
on battleships. Did this same condition exist as to the manning of 
guns on other ships in Pearl Harbor on the morning of December 7 ? 

A. I haven’t the official order of the commander of cruisers or 
commander of destroyers, but, in general, it was somewhat similar. 
The cruisers, I believe, were required to have two anti-aircraft guns 
and two machine guns ready for action with ammunition in the 
ready boxes. Because of the fact that most types of destroyers have 
batteries with double purpose guns which may be considered anti- 
aircraft batteries, they were not r^uired to keep the anti-aircraft 
guns in readiness but only the machine guns. The availability of the 
crews to man these guns, however, up to one-half, as I recall, of the 
guns on board was maintained. 

90. When you departed from the hotel at Pearl Harbor on the 
morning of December 7, at what time did you arrive on the CALI- 
FORNIA? 

A. I arrived on the CALIFORNIA between 8 : 40 and 8:45. 

[45S] 91. Q. With reference to sub-paragraph 9 of Exhibit 8, 

you testified that since you were not on board, the orders were carri^ 
out as to action taken at the time of attack. Weren’t there certain 
pre-orders required to be arranged prior to any attack? 

A. They were all got up. In fact, the sortie order had been issued. 
All it had to do was to be put in effect. 

92. ^ In your opinion. Admiral, and in view of your knowledge of 
existing orders^ who was responsible for the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. In the Joint Army and Navy Action I considered the Army was 
responsible for the defense of the Naval Base, to be assisted in such 
manner as possible by the Navy. 
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93. Q. You have testified about a conference with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific on November 29. Was this a general con- 
ference, and were there other officers present ? 

A. There were no other officers present, except during the period 
in which the Intelligence officer was present to give us the in- 
formation he had. 

94. Q. Having been in an important position in the Fleet for some 
years and especially having been in the Pacific and Hacvaiian area 
during that time, did you feel, under conditions existing prior to 
December, 1941, that an air attack on Pearl Harbor was probable, 
possible, or remotely possible ? 

A. Remotely possible, and I did not consider that any such attack 
would be made before diplomatic relations were broken off. 

95. Q. Admiral, did you have, from any source, any information 

that a note had been send by our Government on November 26 to the 
Japanese Government, giving the conditions which we suggested to 
Japan were necessary to maintain peaceful relations throu^out the 
Pacific ? . 

A. Not to the best of my knowledge and belief. I don’t recall any. 
The only official messages I saw 

96. Q. I asked for information from any source. 

A. Nothing, unless it was something 1 read in the paper. I don’t 
recall anything definite. 

97. Q. In other words, you had no information from papers or 
otherwise that what has been testified to as an ultimatum had been 
sent to Japan on November 26? 

A. I may have read something along that general line in the paper. 
I never considered it as an ultimatum. I couldn’t swear that I saw 
any. 

98. Q. Did you at any time make any recommendation to 
the Oommander-in-Chief of the Pacific that the battleships of your 
force should be based on the Pacific Coast rather than at Pearl Harnor? 

A. No, I did not. That subject had been discussed by a previous 
Commander-in-Chief, and it was my understanding that it had been 
decided that the Fleet was to remain in Pearl Harbor. 

99. Q. Did you express your opinion as to this at any time? . 

A. I expressed my opinion several times that I considered it unwise. 

100. Q. Considered it unwise to have the battleships — 

A. To maintain the Fleet in Pearl Harbor. I should like to ex- 
pand on that just a bit. There was one real advantage in keeping the 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor, and that was the fact that the money which 
became available for tne repair of ships could be exwnded on that 
navy yard to assist in its development. I believe that the Fleet’s 
being there did advance the capacity of the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, 
so that when the war actually broke, the Navy Yard was in better 
condition than it would have been had the Fleet not been there. 

101. Q. Is that statement which you have just made a conclusion 
which you have arrived at after the attack rather than before ? 

A. No, it is not a conclusion. It was an expressed opinion at the 
time. The one reason for staying there was to get the money to try 
to build a Navy yard. 

102. Q. Did you at any time discuss with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific the advisability of using patrol planes of the Fleet — as 
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many as were available — to make daily searches in scouting expe- 
ditions ? 

A. I did not. They weren’t under my command. We had a Base 
Defense Officer and an Air Officer who were responsible for those 
activities, and I didn’t discuss it with them. 

103. Q. Admiral, if the court understood you correctly, you stated 
that the Fleet was not mobilized by reason of the fact that it did not 
have the complete number of antiaircraft guns, that the crews were 
deficient in number, etc. To your mind, could not a Fleet be mobilized 
without these deficiencies ? 

A. Mobilization, as I understand it, means the preparation of the 
units for the conduct of war. Your state of mobilization, therefore, is 
a relative condition. [44^] There are two conditions: One is 
the concentration of your forces, and the other is the personnel and 
preparation of your forces. In this case we had endeavored for 
months to obtain more men, more machine guns, and more planes 
without success. No order to mobilize had ever been issued. There- 
fore, in my opinion, those are only a few of the deficiencies indicative 
of the attempt which had been made to prepare the Fleet for a state 
closer to mobilization. 

104. Q. There was no M-day set or designated, was there? 

A. There was not. 

105. Q. But if M-day had been set and designated and if there was 
a deficiency in the number of men and of certain guns, you would not 
say that the ship was not mobilized because of that condition, would 
you? 

A. You might say that mobilization had been ordered, but I don’t 
think you would say thev were mobilized until the mobilization had 
been completed. The old war plans used to provide, if possible, 
mobilization would be ordered at least thirty days in advance of the 
probably outbreak of war. 

106. ^ Is that ideal condition, in which everything needed is avail- 
able, always possible ? 

A. Your state of mobilization depends on when you start. In our 
mobilization plan we had orders for certain ships to go to certain 
Navy yards to get certain work done. Mobilization means the prep- 
aration for the conduct of war. You are never completely mobilized. 

107. Q. If you had received a message from the Navy Department 
to mobilize, wouldn’t you have considered yourself mobilized ? 

A. I would have considered that there were many activities which 
were not in progress and which were essential to mobilize completely 
the forces and which should have been undertaken immediately. 

108. Q. There seems to be a diflference of opinion, and some of us in 
the Navy think that mobilization of a fleet consists of having the 
ship stripped, fully supplied with provisions, oil or coal, ammunition, 
and ready for war. That is one opinion, I think, of mobilization. 
Now, the fact that a ship or ships did not have a complete complement 
and did not have the full number of guns which had been required, to 
my mind, is a situation which would not be a condition of non-mobil- 
ization but one, rather, of hopeful mobilization in the future. 

A. I agree with you except to extent. If all the fleets are below 
complement, that is different than possibly [447] several. 
The same thing applies in general. It is one of degree. When the 
degree is such that all the ships are below complement, you are not 

79716 — 16 — Ex. 146, Tol. 1 23 
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actually mobilized. You may be mobilized up to the' point where 
you are going to war, but you aren’t mobilized until you are prepared 
for war. 

109. Q. If a higher authority says the Fleet is mobilized for war 
and establishes a day for that, isn’t that Fleet mobilized, irrespective 
of the fact that it might not be in as an efficient condition as you, a 
subordinate in the Fleet, might want or expect? 

A. M-day is the date established for mobilization b ;7 order, and it 
meant that certain things would be done. It was the initiation of a 
movement toward mobilization, which is never completed. You are 
not, in a sense, mobilized simply because they give the order. If the 
ships had been separated and out of condition, and they said, 
“Mobilize,” they wouldn’t have been mobilized until they were in 
condition. The order to mobilize simply initiates a certain chain of 
events. 

110. Q. Admiral, in the time you spent in and around the Hawaiian 
area did you meet (leneral Short, the Commanding General of the 
Army? 

A. I did. 

111. Q. Will you please express to the court your opinion as to the 
cooperation between him and, as far as you know, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific and other high ranking officials of the Pacific 
Fleet? 

A. In all respects which I observed, or which came to my attention, 
the relationship between the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Islands, General Short, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific, 
Admiral Kimmel, and other officers of the Fleet was excellent. So far 
as I am aware, there were no differences of opinion as to the respective 
responsibilities of the Army and Navy in defense of the Naval Base. I 
believe the conditions existing on December 7 indicated, a much closer 
cooperation than had existed at the period when Admiral Kiminel took 
command of the Fleet. The Base Defense Order establishing the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District as Base Defense Officer pro- 
vided a definite means of coordination with the Army for the defense 
of the Base. There had also been much improvement made in the 
coordination of Army and Navy aircraft. 

112. Q. Admiral, have you heard rumors, or have you seen pub- 
lished reports, subsequent to the attack on Pearl Harbor, and perhaps 
befoi-e the attack, that there was not friendly and cordial cooperation 
between the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific and General Short. 

A. I believe I have, but, in my opinion, they were 
without foundation. In all my relationships, I observed no indica- 
tion of any disagreement between these two officers. 

113. Q. Do you have any idea as to where these rumors started and 
from whence tliey came ? 

A. No. 

The court then, at 12 : 20 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[ 44 ^] Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel was 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, IF. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 
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No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were 
present. 

Vice Admiral William S. Pye, U. S. Navy (Ret), the witness un- 
der examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned 
that the oath previously taken was still binding, and continued his 
testimony. 

Examination by the court (Continued) : 

114. Q. Admiral, in your opinion and by your observation, what 
was the condition of officers and men of the Fleet as to sobriety, on 
the night of 6-7 December, 1941, and at the time of the attack? 

A. The only officers whom I contacted on the night of the 6-7 
December, were those attending a dinner at Halekulani Hotel, among 
whom were Admiral Kimmel, Admiral Leary, and various other offi- 
cers of the Fleet. There was no signs of drinking or intoxication, 
or revelry of any kind. After dinner. Admiral Kimmel left, as I 
recall, at 9 : 30 or 10 : 30 o’clock to go back to the ship, and I myself 
engaged in a game of bridge. I saw no evidence at any time of any 
intoxication or any condition that would prevent most effective action 
of officers and men. 

115. Q. And at the time of the attack? 

A. Nor the morning following — 6-7 December. 

116. Q. You have undoubtedly heard rumors that there was quite 
a little drinking and so on among the members of the Navy during 
this night. Do you have any knowledge of those rumors or do you 
know how they started? 

A. I have no knowledge, and in my opinion they were unfounded, 
from all observation or knowledge that I possess. 

117. Q. In your opinion what was the condition of the state of 
training of personnm of your force and of the Fleet, that is, the 
Pacific Fleet, at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. After over four years continuously in the Fleet up to then, I 
considered the state or training the highest I had seen since I had 
been in the Fleet. 

118. Q. And was this trainnig being continued? 

A. It was being continued most diligently. 

119. Q. What IS your opinion as to adequacy of material equip- 
ment for the Fleet? 

A. There were many ways in which the material of the 
Fleet might have been improved with time and availability of the 
required materiel. One of those ways which we have followed in 
the war was the large increa^ in anti-aircraft and light machine gun 
weapons, smaller than the 5-inch. 

120. Q. But that great increase in anti-aircraft by our ships was 
probably brought about to a large extent by experience gained in the 
war; is that correct? 

A. That is true to an extent, although it was in the mind of the 
Commander-in-Chief and all of the senior officers in the Fleet al; 
that time, that it should be augmented. I would like to state that 
at tactical exercise the last week at sea before my force came in, 
when using the rules for bombing which had been developed at the 
War College, and we found that Uie defense of a convoy against air- 
craft was very difficult; in fact, practically all of the convoys were 
destroyed, although they were protected by five battleships and sev- 
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eral squadrons of destroyers. The reason that I desire to bring this 
up is that I feel that the attitude expressed in the rules invoked at 
the War College, and I think in the minds of the officers of the Fleet, 
was that even during the war, the actual efficiency of individual air- 

f )lanes is no higher than we anticipated that it would be. We, I be- 
ieve, underestimated the high percentage of the industrial capacity 
of nations that would be placed into the manufacture of aircraft. 
In other words, while the individual planes in my opinion have not 
demonstrated much more than we anticipated, the number of planes 
greatly exceeded the anticipated number with which we might have 
to deal. 

121. Q. Admiral, did you feel at this time, prior to 7 December, 
1941, you were kept adequately informed as to all matters relating 
to the Fleet in that area at that time ? 

A. I felt that our information as to the policy of the United States 
was entirely inadequate. On several occasions, when information 
was received — a letter from Admiral Stark, which Admiral Kimmel 
showed me, we remarked to each other, “Well, what are we going to 
do now?” In other words, the policy of the United States, as ex- 
tended to us by the information which we possessed, was not definite. 

122. Q. And from whom would this policy be received? 

A. I should think it would have been received from the Chief of 
Naval Operations, but not initiated by him; it must have come from 
a higher source than he. 

123. Q. In other words, you believe that if you had had more in- 
formation from this source or other sources, authentic information, 
that it would have helped you, as an officer of the Fleet, in making 
a better estimate of the entire ^rategical set-up? 

A. I cannot say that any information would have helped me, with- 
out knowing what that information would have been. 

124. Q. Admiral, wlien was the 40-millimeter first made [-i^] 
available to the Fleet? 

A. The first 40-millim(‘ter gun that I recall was in the NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

125. Q. When? 

A. When she joined up out there in the Pacific; she was made a 
part of my Task Force and joined up about April of 1942, and that was 
the time that I first saw the 40-millimeter gun installed in a ship. 

126. Q. What was, in your opinion, the behavior of personnel on the 
morning of December 7? 

A. I think it was superb. 

127. Q. Were you entirely satisfied with the performance of duty 
of your immediate subordinates on December 7, and prior thereto? 

A. Yes, sir. 

128. Q. And you have no complaint whatever to make ? 

A. None whatever. 

129. Q. Are you familiar. Admiral, with communications, letters 
or otherwise, which stated tliat there may have been a possibility of 
Japan attacking Russia? 

A. I don’t recall. 

130. Q. Did this question come up at all before you, or were you 
cognizant of such a possibility? 

A. At this time I think certainly my opinion was that the move- 
ment was directed to the southard, that the question of Japan attack- 
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ing Russia was probably out of the picture, that all the indications that 
we possessed had a move toward Thailand rather than toward the ' 
north. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy ; 

131. Q. Admiral, with regard to your testimony concerning the 
depth of water for torpedoes in Pearl Harbor, I hand you Exhibit 55 
before this court, which is a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations 
to the Commandants of the various naval districts, under date of 13 
June 1941. Will you please read to the court the second paragraph 
of tne letter ? 

A. (Reading:) 

2. Recent developments have shown that United States and British torpedoen 
may be dropped from planes at heifthts of as much as three hundred feet, and 
in some cases make initial dives of considerably less than I.T feet, and make 
excellent runs. Hence, it may be stated that it cannot be assumed that any 
capital ahip or otlier valuable vessel is safe when at anchor from this type of 
attack if surrounded by water at a sufficient distance to permit ah attack to 
be developed and a sufficient run to arm the torpedo. 

Neither the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. [^ 46 ^ 
Kimmell, U. S. Navy (Ret), nor the interested party. Admiral Harold 
R. Bloch, U. S. Navy, desired to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness made the following statement : 

I have no information other than that I have given in my testimony, but I 
should like to state for the recortl that when Admiral Kimmel was appointed 
as Commander-in-Chlef, I considere(i it an excellent appointment and I wrote 
him a letter, to that effect, not expecting at the time to serve under his com- 
mand. At that time I possessed orders ashore, and my orders were later changed 
and I became Commander Battle Force. I considered that he performed his 
duties in an excellent manner in all respects, and I know of no Commander- 
in-Chief who devoted moi : time and effort to the performance of his duties. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Kermit A. Tyler. 

2. Q. Rank? 

A. Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps, Army Air Force Board, Orlando, 
Florida. ■ 

3. Q. What Was your rank and duty on 7 December 1941? 

A. I was assigned as Executive Officer in the 8th Pursuit Squadron. 

I was a first lieutenant in the air corps at that time. 

4. Q. What particular duties were you performing at fibout 0755 
on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was assigned as pursuit officer with a duty as Assistant to the 
Controller, at the information center at Fort Shafter. 

5. Q. Fort Shafter, Territory of Hawaii? 
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A. Yes. 

6. Q. Will you tell the court in a brief way what th^ [-44?'] 
duties consisted of that you were performing on this particular mom- 
ing? 

A. The duties of a pursuit officer w'as to assist the Controller in 
ordering planes to intercept enemy planes or supposed enemy planes, 
after the planes got in the air. 

7. Q. Your duty, then, was in connection with a pursuit? squadron, 
and not in some capacity such as the aircraft warning center? 

A. That is correct. I was sent down there for training, ^asmuch 
as this was just being started, it was necessary to detail certain officers 
who had some background in order to get the thing going. 

8. Q. This duty was actually performed in the, shall we ^y in the 
Command Post of your pursuit squadron ? I am not familiar with 
your terminology, and I would ask you to explain just exactly the 
nature of the post of duty at wliich you were stationed. 

A. The information center was a post from which fighter squadrons 
on the alert would be ordered to take to the air ; in fact, my task at this 
information center had involved a smilll switchboard which would 
reach fighter scmadrons. 

9. Q. What I am trying to get at now, were you in a branch of an 
information center, or at an information center, or what? 

A. I was at the one information center for all of the islands. 

10. Q. At the one information center of all the islands. Now you 
were in contact at such station with all radar stations? 

A. Yes, sir, they had direct lines. 

11. Q. Now liow long had you been assigned these duties that you 
were performing that morning? 

A. I had one previous tour on the preceding Wednesday, at which 
time there was only myself and the telephone operator at the informa- 
tion center. Tli is was my second assignment of that nature. 

12. Q. Now this particular station or post at which you were then 
stationed was in what locality in the island of Oahu ? 

A. It was at Fort Shafter. 

13. Q. Fort Shafter is where with reference to Pearl Harbor? 

A. I would say it is about eight miles east of Pearl Harbor. 

14. Q. How many officers and men were on duty with you in this 
particular post or station on this morning of 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. Approximately seven or eight enlisted men, and I [44^] 
was the only officer present. 

15. Q. Now what duties in general did they perform? Were they 
assistants to you, or what were they doing? 

A. There were five or six spotters whose duty was to display arrows 
on the information center board, to indicate radar plots of aircraft. 
There was one man on the telephone exchange, and one man on the 
historical record — which keep a historical record of all plots that are 
made by the radar. 

16. Q. Now these plots that you were making — the information 
upon when they were based, where did you get that? 

A. They came by direct lines to each plotter from one radar station 
which gave him the information. 

17. ^ Could you give an example as to about what sort of data 
would come in from a telephone from one radar station when a plane 
or group of planes were sighted ? 
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A. Simply be a bearing of so many degrees and range, certain number 
of miles. 

18. Q. And then as I understand it, somebody plotting in the center 
where you were located put that down in the form of a record, a 
graphic record ? 

A. It was plotted with a replaceable arrow on the table, and also 
there was a system of recording it on this sheet of paper which was an 
overlay of the Hawaiian Islands and surrounding watere. I might say 
probably they included in the report of the radar station the number 
of planes expected in the plot, but that wasn’t at the time conveyed 
in each plot. 

19. Q. In other words, that was not always done? 

A. No. 

20. Q. Now, were you the Senior Officer Present in this central 
station where you were on post ? 

A. I was the only officer present. 

21. Q. And it is my underetanding that you wei-e the officer in charge 
of this particular station or post? 

A. Yes, sir. 

22. Q. Was there a Naval officer present at this post on the morning 
of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. There was after the attack started, sir. 

23. Q. Was there an officer present before the attack? 

A. No, sir. 

24. Q. Did you receive, while you were on duty on the morning of 
the 7th December 1941, any report of interest? 

A. How do you mean by that, sir? 

25. Q. Did you receive any information or any report that 

you considered of any importance ? 

A. Well, I received a call from one of the radar stations, I believe 
it is called Opana, which indicated that they had a larger nuinber 
of planes than he nad seen before on his scope; that is, the original 
report. 

26. Q. Can you recall at about what time this report was received 
in the station ? 

A. I would estimate it was around 7 : 15. 

27. Q. Now where is Opana station located from where you say 
you got this report? 

A.’ It was the north side of the island. 

28. Q. And it was about how many miles from Fort Shatter, 
where you were? 

A. I would say thirty-five miles in a direct line, perhaps. 

29. Q. Now is this station on top of a mountain, on seashore, or 
can you tell how it was located ? 

A. I had never been there, and I don’t know. 

30. Q. Can you remember the lan^age of the report? 

A. I can’t remember the exact language. As I said before, the 
radar operator reported that he had a larger plot than he had pre- 
viously seen ; that is about all there was to it. 

31. Q. Did you have any abnormal reaction to this report at that 
time? 

A. No, sir. I thought about it for a minute, and then told him, 
“Thanks for calling in the report.” 
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32. Q. Had you any information during your tour of duty on this 
morning of 7 Decem^r 1941, as to the movements of any friendly 
planes in the Hawaiian area? 

A. I had no official information. However, I had very good reason 
to believe that there was a flight of B-17’s en route to the Islands 
from the mainland. I had a friend who was in the bomber com- 
mand who told me that any time the radio stations were playing this 
Hawaiian music all Right, I could be certain that a flight oi our 
bombers was coming over, and when I had gotten up at 4:00 a. m., 
to report for duty, I listened to this music all the way to the station, 
so I was looking tor a flight of B-17’s. 

33. Q. Now when you went on watch, or duty shall I say, that 
morning, were you given any information by the officer stationing 
you or the officer whom you relieved, if you did relieve anybody — 
were you given any special instructions as to what to be on the 
lookout for? 

A. No, sir. 

34. Q. Did you actually relieve anybody that morning? 

A. No, sir. 

35. Q. How did you happen to come to go on duty? 
Was that in response to a detail that went on duty at that time every 
morning ? 

A. Yes, sir. There was a roster of various fighter pilots. My tour 
of duty was from 4 : 00 to 8 : 00 a. m. on that morning, sir. 

36. Q. Did you have any instructions for your post ? 

A. No, sir. 

37. Q. And you say the only previous experience you had had 
with that post of duty was the time, several days before, when you 
did a tour of duty^here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

38. Q. Did you have any familiarity with the mechanics of radar 
interceptors? That is, how they functioned mechanically or elec- 
trically ? 

A. I understood the principle of radar, yes, sir. 

39. Q. What information did the radar show to the operator? 
For example, when he sighted a flight of planes? 

A. Well, I understood that it showed a way they call a “blip” or 
“pip”, or something like that on the scope. Beyond that, I don’t 
know. 

40. Q. You don’t have any idea how this so-called scope indicated 
the number of planes in a flight? 

A. No, I hadn’t ever seen one in operation, so I didn’t know. 

41. Q. And you wouldn’t know how they determined the bearing 
of the flight, or the distance? 

A. I understand that, yes, sir. 

42. Q. Now exactly, again. Colonel, what information did this 
radar operator give you when he made the report ? 

A. He said that at a distance of around 130 miles, he had a larger 
plot than he had seen on his scope. 

43. Q. Did he give you any subsequent reports, after this initial 
report, as to what these planes were doing, or did he amplify this 
original report in any way ? 

A. No, he didn’t give any subsequent report. 
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44. Q. Did you call up and ask him for any subsequent informa- 
tion — amplifying information ? 

A. No, sir. 

45. Q. Did you know whether or not the particular type of radar 
that was then in use, had any means of distinguishing a friendly 
plane from an unfriendly one? 

A. Oh, I knew that there was no way of distinguishing by radar. 

46. Q. And the only information of friendly planes that you 
4^7] had on this morning was the deduction you made when you 
leard a Honolulu radio station playing Hawaiian music at a very early 
iour ; is that correct ? 

A. That is the only definite indication I had. I think I was equally 
divided between the thought that it could be the B-17’s, or a carrier 
force. 

47. Q. You mean, by “carrier force”, U. S. Naval carrier force, or 
enemy? 

A. F riendly force, U. S. Naval airplanes. 

48. Q. Had it occurred to you to identify with the Navy whether 
or not they had an^ planes in flight at this time ? 

A. No, sir. 

49. Q. I don’t suppose, from the information you had. that you had 
any idea at that time of the course on which these B-17’s would ap- 
proach Oahu ? 

A. Onlythe rough idea, sir. 

60. Q. What was this rough idea? 

A. Well, somewhere from the northeast. 

51. Q. And why do you say somewhere from the northeast? 

A. Well, that would be the course from San Francisco. 

52. Q. Did you have any special information on the morning of 
7 December 1941, as to international developments, especially those 
between the Japanese and the United States, which would indicate any 
imminence of war? 

A. The only sp^ial information was what I read in tlie papers, and 
that was that a friendly relations — or that some agreement — had been 
reached approximately a week before, or thereabouts. 

53. Q. Well, had you or had you not been put in some sort of a frame 
of mind of being on the alert a^inst any possible enemy action when 
you went on duty that morning? 

A. No, sir; in fact, just the opposite, because we had been on alert 
about a week before, and the alert had b^n called off. 

54. Q. Now do you know whether or not there was actually an air- 
plane attack on the Pearl Harbor Naval Base that morning by Japa- 
nese planes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

65. Q. When did you first become aware of this attack? 

A. It was about five minutes after 8 : 00 when the telephone oi>erator 
i-eceived a call from some source, which I don’t know right now, that 
there was an attack on. 

66. Q. You don’t recall the language of the report that 

you heard? 

A. No, sir, the operator was very excited ; and so I told him to call 
in all information center personnel who had gone off duty at 7 ; 00 
o’clock. There was just the operator and myself there at the time. 
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57. Q. Did he tell you the kind of attack, whether it was a naval 
.surface ship attack, aircraft attack, or what? 

A. He didn’t say, but, however, I knew that it was an air attack, 
because at 8 : 00 o’clock I had just stepped outside for a breath of air 
and I saw the attack in progress, but at that time I thought 'it was the 
Navy practicing dive bombing. 

58. Q. Do you recall what action you took when you received this 
report? 

A. I called in the information center personnel, who had all gone off 
duty at 7 : 00 o’clock, except the operator and myself, and in a very 
few minutes, Major Tindall, who was one of the controllers, arrived 
from Hickam Field, and took charge of operations. 

59. Q. Did you go off duty then, or what was your status aftei 
Major Tindall arrived? 

A. I remained on duty as assistant to him and to Major Berquist, 
who also arrived soon thereafter, for approximately thirty-six hours. 

60. ^ Now can you remember whether or not you received any 
further reports from any of your radar stations, after the attack was 
reported, or after it became Iniown ? 

A. The plotting board was very much confused, due to the number 
of airplanes flying around, and I don’t think there was; I doubt if any 
definite information could be obtained from it. 

61. Q. Do you recall whether or not any attempt was made by the 
officers in the information center to ascertain from your radar stations 
whether there were any more planes coming in or not? 

A. I don’t know that that was done, sir. 

62. Q. Do you know whether or not there was any directives given 
as to plotting planes in any area other than the Pearl Harbor area? 
What I am trying to get at, Colonel — was any attempt made to plot 
planes when they retired from the attack? 

A. I don’t know whether that attempt was made or not ; I was busy 
with the squadrons then. 

63. Q. 'l^ose duty would it have been to have directed such a plot, 
in your opinion? 

A. The controller’s duty. 

64. Q. And that was Major Tindall? 

A. Or Maior Berquist, who were both there at that time. 

65. Q. But so far as you know, of your own knowledge, that 
14^S] direction may or may not have been given? 

A. That’s right. I don’t know, sir. 

66. Q. Now you say a naval officer reported shortly after the attack 
became known to you: is that correct? 

A. Well, how shortlj’ I couldn’t say. 

67. Q. But so far as your recollection sei'ves you now, you are not 
able to say whether he reported before or after the attack was an- 
nounced ? 

A. He definitely reported after the attack was announced. 

68. Q. Now do you mow this officer, what his name was? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did not 
desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 
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69. Q. What were your duties, Colonel, when you reported at 4: 00 
o’clock on that Sunday morning. 

A. My duties, I believe, were chiefly for training, inasmuch as it 
was the first morning I had ever been there on su«i duty when the 
information center was even manned in any degree at all. I had no 
specified duties, either written or oral — ^just to report there for duty. 

70. Q. Well, did you have any instructions to report information 
that came from different radars to any superior officer? 

A. No, sir. 

71. Q. Would you have reported it to a superior officer, if you had 
information that alarmed you ? 

A. Certainly, if I had been warned that there was any possibility 
of attack I would have. However, at that time, there being no means 
of identifying plots, there was not much that one man could dOj with- 
out having a liaison officer from both the Navy, bombers, and civilian 
airways, to mve you identification between friendly and enemy plots. 

72. Q. Did you get any reports between 4 : 00 and 7 : 00 a. m. that 
morning? 

A. There were a number of plots in and around the Islands. I 
believe they started sometime before 7 : 00 o’clock; the actual time I 
am not certain of. 

73. Q. At 7 : 00 o’clock, did you get a report of a plot northerly ? I 
mean as distinguished from 7 : 15. 

A. At around very dose on 7 : 00 o’clock, it might have been a little 
after — I don’t know — I walked over to where [4^^] the boy 
was working on his historical record, and didn’t know what he was 
doing, so I ^ked him what Ixis duties were, and so forth. Incidentally, 
he noted this plot, which was 130 miles somewhere north of the island, 
I don’t know what bearing. 

74. Q. Did the plot indicate the number of planes in the air ? 

A. No, sir. 

75. Q. Might have been one, or might have been fifty? 

• A. Yes, sir. 

76. Q. When did that plot come into the center where you were? 

A. It was right about 7 : 00 o’clock, sir. 

77. Q. Which station did that come from? 

A. I don’t remember, sir; probably it was the same one, but I 
wouldn’t say for sure. 

78. Q. Did you do anything about that? 

A. No, sir. 

79. That report came to the man and not to you or to your 
subordinates? 

A. That’s right. 

80. Q. Well, now what happened at 7 : 15 ? 

A. That was when I received a call from this radar operator. You 
see, at 7 : 00 o’clwk, all the plotters folded up their equipment and 
left the information center. 

81. Q. What did you do after 7 : 00 o’clock, then? 

A. There was nothing. I didn’t do anything. I was just waiting 
for my tour to be finished. 

82. Q. What did your tour consist of between 7:00 and 8:00? 
What were you supposed to do after 7 : 00 until your tour was com- 
pleted? 
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A. I had no particular duties to perform, except to learn all I could 
at the information center. 

83. Q. Now what happened at 7: 15? 

A. This radar operator called the telephone operator and said he 
wanted to report that he had seen this large indication on his scope, 
and wanted to report to whoever was in charge. The call was relayed 
to me, and he made his report. 

84. Q. At that time the operator at Opana thought the object re- 
flected in the diagram was a large object? 

A. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

[4^^] 85. Q. The object reported at 7 : 00 wasn’t a large object? 

A. There was no indication of that at 7 : 00 o’clock, sir. 

86. Q. Did you talk with the man yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

87. Q. On the telephone? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, withdrew. 

[4S6'\ 88. Q. Before the 7 :15 call came in, had the activity that 

you had seen reported as of 7 : 00, increased ? 

A. I think it was on a slight increase all the time. 

89. Q. How did you get the indications of reports of the increa.se 
between 7 : 00 and 7 : 15 ? 

A. I had no indication then. It increased from the time it started 
up to 7 : 00 o’clock, and then all the keys were removed from the board 
and I had no means of receiving furtner information. 

90. Q. Oh, there had been an increase up to 7 : 00 o’clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

91. Q. When were the firet indications of the reflections which were 
culminated in the report at 7 : 00 ? 

A. You mean the large report? 

92. Q. The one at 7 : 00 ? 

A. The one at 7 : 00 o’clock would be the first indication. 

93. Q. I understood you to say the activity had increased. 

A. Up until 7 : 00 these local plots were on the increase. 

94. Q. This wasn’t the northern plot that increased, up to 7 : 00 ? 

- A. You mean the number of plots? 

95. Q. I understood you to say that you had a report at 7 : 00 o’clock 
of something around 130 miles to the north? 

A. Yes. 

96. Q. Had that reflection been shown at all before 7:00? 

A. Yes, sir. It was shown on the historical record right at 7:00 
o’clock. 

97. Q. Had it been .shown before 7 :00 on the historical record ? 

A. If it was, it would have been a minute or two. 

98. Q. Very shortly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

99. Q. Now, will you relate to the court precisely what you were 
told on the telephone at 7 :15 when you got the call ? I am now talking 
about the second one at 7:15? 

A. Wliet her the operator said “a large number of planes” or “a larger 
indication” or “a large blip” on his radar, I couldn’t say, but he gave 
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me information of that nature, that the distance was around 130 miles 
in a northerly direction. 

[4S7] 100. Q. Who w-as the individual with whom you talked 

at that time? 

A. I believe he was a private, Lockhart. 

101. Q. And what did you say to him ? 

A. I deliberated for a minute and told him not to worry about it, 
or something to that effect. I don’t know exactly. 

102. ^ And then nothing more happened until the attack? 

A. That’s right, sir. 

103. Q. Do I understand that you stayed there in that center the 
rest of the day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

104. Q. Were you familiar with what was reported into the center 
after 8 : 00 o’clock ? 

A. Well, things were so confused and there were so many plots on 
the board that I couldn’t give any detailed information on that, sir. 
The historical record, however, should show the information. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

105. Q. Colonel, when you went on duty at this post at 4 : 00 a. m., 
on 7 December, had you ever had any instructions whatsoever as to 
what you were to do or why you were there? 

A. On the previous Wednesday when I went on duty, there was 
just myself and the telephone operator there, and not having any 
instructions, I called the operations officer, then Major Berquist. 

106. Q. You heard my question, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. And I asked him why I was there and what my duties 
were. He told me that they were trying to get the information center 
set up and that we were leading off by furnishing personnel to man it. 
I got the idea that I was there for training, and he said if any ships 
went down, if any of our planes went down we might, by radar reports, 
be able to tell where they went down and I would be able to assist in 
that. 

107. Q. But prior to 4 : 00 o’clock when you went on duty, you had 
no instructions as to what you were to do in reporting in any large 
number of planes or anything else in the air ? 

A. That is right, sir. 

[4^] 108. Q. You had no instructions? 

A.'' I had no instructions. 

109. Q. And was this the first time you were on duty there, or the 
second? 

A. That was the second time. 

110. Q. And there were no further instructions given you as to 
what you were to do while you were on duty from 4 : 00 to 7 : 00 a. m., 
of that morning? 

A. That is right, sir. 

111. Q. Do you know how many radar stations were in operation 
on that momii^? 

A. Because I had about 5 plotters, I gathered there were about 5 
in operation. 

112. Q. Did you know their locations? 

A. I knew the exact location of just one radar, sir. 
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113. Q. You had no information from anyone to look out for a 
large plot of planes, did you, or did you have? 

A. I had no warning, sir. 

114. Q. You spoke of Hawaiian music playiug all night. Will you 
please explain that? 

A. Well, the conventional Hawaiian music, giutars and so forth. 

115. Q. But you mentioned that as an indication of planes coming 
in. 

A. Because they would play this music without interruption and 
even without announcement, and it had been standard practice to do 
so for homing for the planes coming in. 

116. Q. Dm anyone tell them to play this music for homing for 
planes to come in, to your knowledge? 

A. From the information I had from this bomber pilot friend of 
mind, it was that someone, probably in the Air Force or the Bomber 
Command, apparently had arranged for such homing, you see, because 
it didn’t play on other nights. 

117. Q. But you don’t know what arrangement they had? 

A. No, I don’t know, definitely. 

118. Q. The instant you saw or became aware of enemy planes over 
Oahu, what did you do? 

A. I instructed the operator to call the information center plotters 
back in. They arrived very shortly and Major Tindal also arrived 
almost simultaneously. 

[J!iS9'\ 119. Q. Did it ever occur to you at that time to report 

immediately to your senior, or the officer who would like to have that 
information? 

A. Yes, sir. I’m not certain whether I called Major Berquist, or 
whether I told the operator to call Wheeler Field and tell them of the 
events, or just what happened then. It was really quite confusing for 
a while, sir. 

120. Q. About what time was this? 

A. About 8:10, I would say, sir. As a matter of fact, Major 
Tindal arrived so soon and took over that there was hardly time to do 
anything there. He a^arently started on' the way as soon as the 
first bombs hit Hickam Field. 

121. Q. No eflfort was made to pass this information along that you 
first got about 7 : 00 o’clock ? 

A. No, sir; that is right. 

122. Q. Or at 7: 15? 

A. That is right, sir. 

123. Q. Well, did it occur to you at all that it might be an attack 
and that it should be passed along? 

A. No, sir ; it did not. 

124. Q. Well, did you make any effort from any source to find out 
whether this flight was foreign, or local ? 

A. No, sir. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

125. Q. The report that came in at 7 : 15 wasn’t plotted historically, 
was it ? 

A. That was the same report that was plotted, I’m quite sure, sir, at 
7 : 00 o’clock. 
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126. Q. Well, the one that you got at 7 : 15 wasn’t recorded other 
than by telephone call to you ? 

. A. Well, only if it could have ^en plotted at 7 : 00 o’clock. I 
gathered that it was the same plot, sir. 

127 Q. Well, if it were a different one at 7 : 15, it was not recorded? 

A. That is right, sir. 

128. Q. Did you report to your superior or to anyone else about the 
7 : 15 incident? 

A. No, sir. 

[Jt60'\ Examined by the court : 

129. Q. Did the Opana station have any place they could have 
reported to except through your station ? 

A. No, sir. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel. U. S. Navy, (Ret.) (continued) : 

130. Q. Do you now believe that the planes indicated at 7 : 15 were 
the Japanese planes, or were the B-I7s? 

A. I believe now that they were Japanese planes, sir. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

131. Q. Was the post at which you were stationed on the morning 
of 7 December in the Air Command, or was it in some other part of 
the Hawaiian Command, the infantry or something like that? In 
other words, did you come directly under the Commanding Officer 
of the Army Air Forces in your station, or did you come under some 
Other department, or do you know? 

A. I’m not certain of that. I was working under orders of the 
operations officer of the 14th Wing, which was the Air Force Com- 
mand. However, the information center was manned mostly by 
Siraal Corps troops. 

Re-cross examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

132. Q. Wliat makes you now think the flight you had reported at 
7: 15 Avas Japanese planes? 

A. Because, sir, I have learned about radar since then and it would 
take a large plot, a large number of planes to make a plot at that dis- 
tance, and I don’t think that B-17s coming over as they did, that it 
would have been possible to pick them up at that range. 

133. Q. When did you first reach that conclusion? 

A. That would be hard to say. It was in the weeks following, 
somewhere in the weeks following Pearl Harbor. I learned quite a 
bit about radar very soon after that, sir. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not [4^7] been fully brought out 
by the previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and wiuidrew. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 
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1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station, please. 

A. William A. Heard, Captain, USN, Deputy Director, Naval 
Intelligence. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing in late 1941 ? 

A. Prior to October 9, I was in charge of the British Empire desk 
in the Office of Naval Intelligece. On that date I relieved Captain 
Bode as the officer in chaise of the Foreign Branch, Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Washington, D. C. 

3. Q. How long did you remain on this detail? 

A. Until 30 June 1942. 

4. Q. I would like to have you state for the information of the 
court in as brief a manner as possible what the organization of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence was between the dates of 16 October 1941 
and 7 December of the same year. 

A. The organization of the Office of Naval Intelligence was last 
revised on August 11, 1941. At that time it consisted of a director, 
an assistant director, and 3 principal branches. Do you want to 
include the field organizations? 

5. Q. Yes, you might add that. 

A. There were three principal branches: Domestic, Foreign, and 
Administrative; and a field organization of the Naval District Intelli- 
gehce offices and the foreign posts. 

6. Q. That is the broad outline? 

A. Yes. 

7. Q. Now, you say you headed the Foreign Branch? 

A. Yes. 

8. Q. Without stating the sources of your information, please tell 

the court the form in which intelligence information left your divi- 
sion ; that is, was it simply a list of facts, or was it facts from which 
a general summary or evaluation was made, or just ex- 

actly how did you pass information along from your division? 

A. Intelligence was passed from the Office of Naval Intelligence in 
the following specific forms : First, when we received items of urgent 
interest, by oral report. Daily, Japanese summary to the Director 
of Naval Intelligence by the head of the Far East Section, relayed 
by Director of Naval Intelligence to the Chief of Naval Operators. 
(Not invariably a daily report.) Daily, summary of State Depart- 
ment dispatches. Whenever appropriate, printed serials presenting 
related items of information. Weekly, known or estimate disposi- 
tions of all foreign fleets. When required by the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, comparative strength tables by types of all fleets. A daily 
bulletin for tne President’s naval aide. Fortnightly, summaries of 
current national situation. When occurring, special summaries. Dis- 
patches to foreign posts and the naval attaches. I have undertaken 
to answer specincally as to whether the information was evaluated. 
There were varying d^rees of evaluation, naturally, in that scope of 
forms of reporting. Generally, all information was evaluated as to 
its credibility, as to its implications, and to a greater or less degree as 
to the conclusions which might be drawn from it. It had been estab- 
lished that the final evaluation in the form of enenw intentions was 
more pr^erly the responsibility of the War Plans Division. 

9. Q. Did the Chief of Naval Operations get all classifications of 
information which you have enumerated? 
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A. I believe, without exception copies of all of the reports and also 
the oral reports were directed to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

10. Q. I believe you spoke of a classification of information which 
you called “Political.” Would that type of classification of informa- 
tion, for example, include such matters as the diplomatic negotiations 
that were going on between the Japanese and tne United States gov- 
ernments the latter part of 1941 ? 

A. Political information was included, such information as was 
available to the Office of Naval Intelligence was further reported to 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

11. Q. Let me ask you another question : What were the sources of 
this political information, if you are at liberty to so relate. In other 
words, generally speaking, what were the sources of your political 
information ? 

A. Foreign Post Fleet Comamnders, State Department, and other 
sources. 

12. Q. How often was this particular classification of information 
passed to the Chief of Naval Operations ? Do you know ? 

A. As a rule — certainly I am sure it was the case in the period under 
consideration — ^there was a daily report. 

13. Q. In relation to the events of late November and 
early December, 1941 — that is, before the outbreak of war with Ja- 
pan — ^was there or was there not considerable information of a mili- 
tary nature passing through your office? 

A. There was. 

14. Q. Do you feel, from your recollection of those events, that 
this information was promptly passed to the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, it was passed quite 
promptly to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

15. Q. Did information arising in the office of the Director of 
Naval Intelligence have to be cleared by anyone between that office 
and the Chief of Naval Operations before this latter officer could 
receive it? In other words, my question is this: Was information 
passed directly from the Office of Naval Intelligence to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, that is, those matters which concerned him, 
without the interference or the permission of any intermediary? 

A. The Director of Naval Intelligence enjoyed ready access, both 
to Admiral Ingersoll and to Admiral Stark. 

16. Q. I diow you a document and ask you if you can identify it? 

A. I can. I have had previous knowledge of the dispatch. 

17. Q. Will you state what the general subject matter of this dis- 
patch is, for the record ? 

A. TTiis is a dispatch from the Chief of Staff of the Army to the 
Commanding General, Army Forces in the Far East, Caribbean 
Defense Command, and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department and of the Fourth Army. 

18. ^ T^at is the subject matter of the dispatch ? 

A. Alerting the addressees as to the impending action of Japanese 
diplomatic representatives wifh regard to our relations. 

19. Q. Can you recall whether or not similar information was in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. It was. 

7J>716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 1 -24 
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20. Q. Can you state from recollection or records of the office, that 

you have examined to refresh your memory, whether or not this 
information was in the Office of Naval Intelligence as early as 0900, 
Washington Time, on [4^4] 7 December, 1941? 

A. F rom the best record available in the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
the information upon which I believe this document was based was 
not available in the Navy Department until about 0900 of 7 December 
1941. 

21. Q. That beii^ your estimate of the time the information was 
available in your office, from your experience could you give the court 
an estimate of the time that its evaluation or the facts which the 
exhibit show were sent to Hawaii, what time this might have been 
reasonably in the hands of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Captain McCallum, Chief of the Far East Section, who had 
i-elieved his chief Japanese assistant at 0800, brought this informa- 
tion which he received about 9 : 00 o’clock immediatmy to the Director 
of Naval Intelligence who arrived in his office at 0900. Some time 
later — and I believe prior to 10 : 00 o’clock — the Director of Naval 
Intelligence took Commander McCallum to the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations for the purpose of presenting the information 
to him. I cannot state the exact hour. 

The court then, at 3:13 p. m., took a recess until 3:21 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : 

All the members, the judge advocate, and the interested parties 
and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose 
counsel were present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Captain William A. Heard, U. S. Navy, the witness under exami- 
nation when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as a witness and 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not care to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

22. Q. Is the information which you have given. Captain, from your 

pei'sonal knowledge as of 7 Decemoer, or fronj records now available 
toO. N.I.? That is, were you down at the Navy Depart- 

ment Sunday morning, December 7th? 

A. I was not here until a little after noon, sir. I did receive, through 
the official conduct of business, a report from Commander McCallum 
as to what had taken place in the forenoon. I have also the official 
statement of the Director of Naval Intelligence which was made very 
shortly after the event. 

23. Q. And you are the custodian of that official report now ? 

A. I don’t know that I would say I am the official custodian, sir. I 
have a copy of the Director of Naval Intelligence’s statement. I have 
not the original of his statement in n^ custody and I believe it is not 
in the Office of Naval Intelligence. However, I was aware of it at the 
time and at pi'esent. I can say that I was aware of the underlying in- 
formation up until the preceding evening, of my own, first-hand knowl- 
edge. 
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24. Q. Referring to the dispatch from General Marshall to Hawaii, 
which I believe the judge advocate showed you, Exhibit 48 : There ap- 
pear to be three factual statements in it. ‘‘Japanese are presenting at 
1 : 00 p. m.. Eastern Standard Time today” — that I would consider to 
be one factual statement — “what amounts to an ultimatum” — that 
might be the second — “Also they are under orders to destroy their code 
machine immediately” — that would be the third. Then there are con- 
clusions drawn from it. Do you know whether any of those three 
factual statements or information tending to establish those was avail- 
able to the Navy Department prior to 7 December? 

A. 4s to the destruction of the codes and confidential papers, there 
was information in the Navy Department on the 3rd of December. 
That information was made available to the outling possessions and 
to the High Command ; and based on that information, the Director of 
Naval Intelligence directed our representatives, our attaches in other 
words, in Japanese and satellite or exposed stations, to destroy forth- 
with their communication systems and gave them a plain language code 
word to report when it had been done. Those reports were dtlly re- 
ceived prior to the 7th of December. As to the time of the meeting and 
the precise character of the ultimatum or that there would be an ulti- 
matum, there was not a clear appreciation of either fact until, as I have 
previously testified, based on the Director of Naval Intelligence’s ofii- 
cial statement, that became available at just about 0900 on 7 December. 
There were previous implications and it was a matter of common 
knowledge, I tKink, that the negotiations were stalemated and that 
there would not be, to us, a satisfactory conclusion. But there is that 
difference, sir, that as of the information available up until about 9 : 00 
o’clock there was not clear-cut evidence which, I believe, led to the for- 
mulation of this subject document. 

25. Q. Did the written report of the Director of Naval 
Intelligence to which you made reference contain top secret informa- 
tion? 

A. It did, sir. I might Say, incidental to the report. 

26. Q. But it isjncluded in the report ? 

A. It is, sir. There is much material in it which is not in that clas- 
sification, sir. 

27. ^ Who was the assistant to Commander McCallum when he 
was relieved about 8 : 00 o’clock Sunday morning? 

A. Then Lieutenant Commander — now Commander, I believe — 
Watts, who was also a Japanese language officer and had been ordered 
hei-e to the Department as the tentative relief for Commander McCal- 
lum. 

28. Q. Is Commander Watts on duty in Washington now? 

A. He is not, sir. He is, I believe, in the Pacific. 

29. Q. Did you then, or do you now, know of a conference on Sun- 
day, 7 December, at or about 10 : 00 o’clock at the State Department? 

A. No, sir. 

30. Q. Do you know -whether any of this information was communi- 
cated to the Secretary of the Navy Sunday morning? 

A. I do not, sir, of my own knowledge. 

[4d7] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Re^rve,- reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

31. Q. And the records do not 
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A. I have no records of that, sir. In conformance with general 
practice, I should be much surprised if it were not, but I- have no 
first-hand knowledge. 

32. Q. Do you know whether any intelligence information was com- 
municated to the Chief of Naval Operations Saturday evening, De- 
cember 6, 1941 f 

A. I can’t be sure of that, sir. It was the practice — certainly in 
those last few days — for the Director of Naval Intelligence to report, 
not less than once daily, to the Chief of Naval Operations more or less 
of a summary of new developments and new information. 

33. Q. I am asking about Saturday evening. 

A. On Saturday evening I don’t Imow. I was here and the Director 
was here, and the Chief of Naval Operations was here some time, too, 
along in the evening of the 6th of December, but I don’t know whether 
or not the Director saw him at that time and whether or not any 
further information was passed to him. 

34. Q. At approximately what time did you go home on Saturday 
evenii^, December 6? 

A. It was 7 o’clock or after. 

35. Q. After you got home did you receive a report of further 
information ? 

A. I did not, sir. I woiild not normally have received it unless 
I was called to come back to the office, because on Friday, the 4th of 
, December, the Director of Naval Intelligence had established a 24-hoHr 
continuous watch in the F ar East Section, the watch t<rbe stood by the 
three or four senior officers in that section who were involved in the 
processing evaluation, and dissemination of intelligence. 

36. Q. Do you know whether or not on Saturday night there was 
any information available in the Navy Department that was reported 
to the Director of Naval Intelligence at his home? 

A. I do not, but I do knpw, sir, that there had been since May 27, 
1941, a special, continuous watch in the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
headed by one of the more senior officers in tire division, and that watch 
included junior officers of all the major branches. There was an 
elaborate arrangement for prompt notification to the Director of Naval 
Intelligence of any matter of interest to him. That also included my 
telephone communication with f Jf68'\ both Military Intelligence 
and with the State Department. I would like to add I had occasion 
personally to arrange for a special week-end telephone line between the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the State Department, to go directly 
to Mr. Hull’s office, where continuous watch was stood in his absence. 
All of that telephone was active and was available. As to what specific 
reports passed over it, I’m not sure. 

37. Q. Did Naval Intelligence advise the Army Sunday morning of 
the information about which we have been talking? 

A. To my own knowledge, I can’t answer. I would say that Colonel 
Bracken and Commander McCallum were on a close basis of communi- 
cation and exchange. Wliether any specific delivery was made of 
information that morning, I don’t know. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 
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38. Q. Captain, referring to your testimony about the information 
concerning the destruction of codes and ciphers, in which you stated 
it was known about December 3: I hand you Exhibit 20 before this 
court, a dispatch of December 3 to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic, Pacific, and two naval districts. Is that the dispatch to which 
you refer? 

A. That is the dispatch. 

Examined by the court : 

39. Q. Captain, during tliis time and especially in November and 
up to December 7, 1941, did you consider that you were kept thoroughly 
mformed regarding all information as to the Japanese situation in 
your capacity as an officer in Naval Intelligence? 

A. You mean within Naval Intelligence, sir ? 

40. Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

41. Q. Were you also kept informed at this time, or did you have 
information regarding what was going on at the State Department as 
to these relations ? 

A. I had it second-hand only, sir, through the Director of Naval 
Intelligence. You mean, so far as the conduct of the negotiations 
were concerned? 

42. Q. Yes. Was it your understanding between November 27 and 
December 7, 1941, that conversations and negotiations were continuing 
by the State Department with the Japanese representatives? 

A. I can’t recall as to daily meetings. 

[^ 9 ] 43. Q. It is not a question of daily meetings. You are 

ftt^ili^r with the dispatch sent on November 27 ? 

44. Q. From that time until December 7 were there conversations 
and negotiations going on with the State Department and the Japa- 
nese representatives? 

A. It is my impression that they were, sir. 

45. Q. Do you have a^ knowledge of a note of November 26, 1941, 
reing sent by the U. S. Government to Japan and being delivered to 
the representatives here by the State Department ? 

A. I have no knowledge of that. 

46. Q. Have you ever seen that note ? 

A. I have not, sir. I don’t recall ever having seen it. I have hail 
knowledge of it subsequently. 

47. Q. With your information, did you and the officers of Naval 
Intelli^nce form any opinion as to the likelihood of a Japanese 

A. I think that we were solidly of the opinion that war was near at 
hand. 

48. Q. Did you have any opinion as to how that war would take 
place or how it would begin ? 

A. We were quite convinced that war would begin, or, at least, the 
strongest indication we had was of a war in Southeast Asia. 

49. Q. Was it generally known or was it your opinion that an at- 
tack would be made on Hawaii ? 

A. No, sir, we had no information which indicated or would lead 
to an obvious conclusion that there was' an impending attack on 
Hawaii. 
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50. Q. In other words, you considered that if an attack were made, 
it would be mode to the southern rather than to the eastern of the 
chain of islands from Japan to the Dutch East Indies? 

A. Including the Philippines. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

[4701 The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Joseph John Kochefort, Commander, U. S. Navy, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing after the month of June, 
1941? 

A. Officer in charge of the Combat Intelligence Unit, 14th Naval 
District, at Pearl Harbor. 

3. Q. Will you state briefly the organization of the Intelligence 
Unit of the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, showing par- 
ticularly how it was linked to other U. S. naval units of the same 
(haracter, the F. B. I., the Army, and the Navy Department? In 
other words, how was your unit linked with other units throughout 
the service? 

A. Prior to my reporting as officer in char ge, the unit was desig- 
nated as a field unit, the main unit being in Washington, the other 
unit being in Cavite under the Commandant of the 16th Naval Dis- 
trict. Personnel, for security reasons, were ordered either as assist- 
ants to the District Intelligence Officer or District Communications 
Officer. All orders read: “To the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District for duty.” It was decided that perhaps it would be a little 
more in keeping if it were called a Combat Intelligence unit, still 
retaining the two letters for communication intelligence and placing 
it more on a military footing. Accordingly, it was organized under 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, to whom I had been 
ordered for duty. It generally consisted of an interceptor unit, of u 
direction finder unit, and of a cryptographic or research group. At 
the direction of the Commandant, this was increased to provide for 
plotting, the preparation of charts, situation maps, etc. 

4. Q. What was the connection with other U. S. naval units of a 
similar character? 

A. The main unit, being in Washington, controlled, to a certain 
extent, the duties of the two field units by designating their general 
mission and by allocating the [J7i] various tasks. For ex- 
ample, if there were certain work to be done which could not be 
accomplished all in one month and if it were uneconomical to have 
all three offices working on it, the Washington office designated whicli 
imit was to do the particular piece of work. 
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5. Q. Did you have any link with the F. B. I. or the Army in 
Hawaii ? 

A. The collaboration with other than U. S. naval units was more or 
less on a personal basis, by reason of the extreme security that was in 
effect regarding the functions and results of the Combat Intelligence 
unit. • Contact was established and maintained, particularly with 
the F. B. I., the Army, and the F. C. C. in the Honolulu area. That 
was entirely of a personal nature by reason of tlie fact that we were 
not allowed to indicate any results or any details of the work in- 
volved. 

6. Q. So far as your unit was concerned, did you receive weeMy or 
bi-weekly Intelligence bulletins from the Office of Naval Intelligence 
in the Navy Department or any summary of information of that 
character? 

A. We received two different types of reports or intelligence evalua- 
tions, one being the normal reports which were disseminated by the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and which were available to everybody in 
the Fleet, the other being personal letters, official letters, or dispatches 
in our own system, which were more of a technical nature than 
anything else. 

t. Let us suppose, for example, that during the critical period 
preceding December 7, 1941, the Navy Department was possessed of 
military information concerning Japanese warlike intentions or move- 
ments of their ships, etc. Would information of this character be 
sent out to your command ? 

A. Not necessarily, sir. We might or might not get all the in- 
formation, or any of the information, which was available. 

8. Q. Do you mean to state that there wasn’t any detemined policy 
in regare to the information which you got from the Navy Depart- 
ment relating to these matters ? 

A. No, sir, I wouldn’t say that. I would say that I could expect 
all information of a technical nature, particularly that bearing on 
the tasks which had been assigned our office, but I would not say 
that all information available in Washington would be forwarded 
to me or forwarded to the Combat Intelligence unit as a matter of 
course. 

9. Q. Would you say that all information on the Japanese mili- 
tary situation which might be of interest to naval forces in the 
Hawaiian area would ^ sent you in the form of a bulletin 6r a 
dispatch ? 

A. Again not necessarily. Perhaps my description [4'^^] of 
the Combat Intelligence Unit has not been clear. We were naore of 
a technical nature. We were not a Fleet Intelligence Unit in any 
sense of the word. We provided intelligence only of a particular and 
rather narrow type, and I did not expect — nor would I expect now — 
that all information bearing on any foreign country would be sent 
to my office. It would probably be sent to the Fleet Intelligence 
Officer. 

10. Q. Would information regarding political developments and 
diplomatic negotiations be given you ? 

A. No. It IS my recollection that one or two bits of that informa- 
tion were sent to me, but I would say that not all of it had been. 

11. Q. Did you have any information on the location of units of the 
Japanese Fleet from November 27 to December 7, 1941? Was that 
the type of information you were handling! 
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A. Yes. 

12. Q. Did you have any information on the location of Japanese 
carriers during the latter part of November and up to the time of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941? 

A. We had what we thought was fairly good information of the 
presence of various types of Japanese Fleet units, included in .which 
were one or more carriers. 

13. Q. Were there any of these units in which carriers were a part 
in the vicinity of the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. No, sir, the nearest that we had estimated their location to be 
was in the Marshalls. 

14. Q. Did you, by means of your intelligence liaison with other 
units, know whether any other intelligence unit in the naval service 
had any information of a carrier group being in closer than the 
Marshall group? 

A. No, sir. As a result of an exchange of messages in the latter 
part of November between the Far Eastern unit and ourselves, I am 
of the opinion that neither of us considered that any carriers were 
closer than Uie Marshalls. We heard nothing from tne Washington 
unit, so I am not in the position to say what they felt. 

15. How did you disseminate tlie information wliich you re- 
ceived in your unit? To whom did you pass the information tnat you 
received ? 

A. We passed the information that we had received, or any de- 
ductions which we had made ourselves, by radio and in oiir own 
cryptographic system, which automatically included the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the CommanJer-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, and the two field units. That was 
automatic. If one message was originated by one of those two field 
units, it automatically went to all addresses. 

16. Q. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet? 

A. Yes. 

17. Q. What about the Commandant of the 14th Naval District? 

A. The other method of dissemination was either verbally with the 

Commandant of the 14th Naval District and the Fleet Intelligence 
Officer or in the form of written, daily summaries, which were sent to 
the Fleet Intelligence Officer. 

18. Q. From October 1 to December 7, 1941, do you recall receiving 
information which you evaluated as being of a warlike nature concern- 
ing the Japanese (jovernment ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

19. Q. Can you recall whether or not this information you had re- 
vealed any probable Japanese objectives? 

A. To the best of my knowdedge and belief, all of the communica- 
tions indicated a southern and westward movement from Japan. 

20. Q. Do you recall any information which you had that might 
indicate an attack on the United States or its possessions? 

A. Definitely not, aside from Guam. 

21. Q. How about the Philippines? 

A. I will amend that. The Philippines were mentioned on one or 
two occasions. 

22. Q. Then, is the understanding! of the Judge Advocate connect 
that you had no information which indicated any Japanese objective 
east of Guam ? 
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A. Yes, sir, that is my understanding from reading the various 
communications. 

23. Q. Will you state to the court, if you know, wdiat method of 
communication a Japanese spy, for example, would have of com- 
municating between the Hawaiian area and the homeland ? 

A. Prior to December 7, cable, radio, and such methods as delivery 
to a foreign vessel in port and possibly some form of unauthorized 
radio transmitter. 

24. Q. Do you know whether or not there was available to the au- 
thorities in the Hawaiian area any means by which they could censor 
radio messages going from the Ha^vaiian area to Japan? 

A. No, sir, that was not permitted by law. 

25. Q. How about cable? 

A. Cable the same, sir. 

[ 47 26. Q. How about ordinary mail ? 

A. Ordinary mail the same. 

27. Q. Then, am I to understand your answer that there was un- 
restricted mail, radio, and cable communication between Japan and 
the Hawaiian Islands which the United States could not stop or censor 
prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

28. Q. On Saturday, December 6, did Admiral Kimmel come to your 
office at Pearl Harbor? 

A. I wouldn’t say whether it was Saturday, but it was in that im- 
mediate time. 

29. Q. At that time did he gather from you all the intelligence and 
information that you had? 

A. It is my recollection that any time an important message was 
received either by us or was originated by us the Commander-inChief, 
with the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, came down and dis- 
cussed the matter at great length. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

30. Q. Commander, in your capacity as an intelligence officer and as 
the head of Combat Intelligence m Honolulu, were you familiar with 
local conditions among the civilians of Honolulu? 

A. I believe I was, yes, sir. 

31. Q. On or about November 27, 1941, and subsequent thereto, did 
you notice any marked change in public opinion or in the general 
feeling of the Japanese populace as to any impending war or danger? 

A. No, sir, there was no change noticeable. 

32. Q. You did not notice any special activities by the Japanese 
Consul General or his associates? 

A. Yes, sir, there had been some activity there, with particular ref- 
erence to apparent burning or destruction of various articles. 

[ 475 ] 33. Q. Was there any noticeable propaganda being sent 

out by the Japanese or circulated in Honolulu relative to conditions 
existing at that time? 

A. Disofar as I could find out, none, sir. 
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34. Q. I presume that you have heard that there have been rumors 
to the effect that cordial relations and close cooperation did not 
exist between the high commands of the Army and JTavy at that 
time. What is your idea about such rumors? 

A. My opinion, sir, is that they are entirely unfounded. 

35. Q. Did you, as an Intelligence officer, have any idea as to the 
source of these rumors or how they started ? 

A. No, sir, I did not hear any such rumors until after the 7th of 
December. 

36. Q. In other words, as far as you know, the relationship be- 
tween the Army and Navy officials was cordial and friendly? 

A. Yes, sir. I gathered that impression from my official relations 
with the various Intelligence officers in the Army and Navy, plus 
personal relations with various Army officers at Schofield. 

37. Q. Did Army and Navy subordinate officers work closely 
together? 

A. I think as closely as they do now, sir. 

38. Q. Did you know of an^ degree of intoxication among officers 
and men of the Navy on the night of 6th-7th of December? 

A. No, sir; I heard such rumors after the 7th. From what I 
can gather, after discussing the matter with numerous friends at 
the alleged places in Honolulu, I do not believe there is any truth 
in the rumor, insofar as I could find out. 

39. Q. In other words, insofar as you know, there was no special 
intoxication ? 

A. No, sir; none other than normal — ^no change from the normal. 

40. Q. As Intelligence officer of that community, I suppose you 
were conversant with the general bearing and deportment of the 
officers and men of the Navy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

41. Q. Was that good, bad, or excellent insofar as any indulgence 
went? 

A. I would say, sir, it was infinitely better than during a normal 
Fleet cruise and perhaps about the same or a little less than in the 
San Pedro-Long Beach area. 

[ 476 ^ 42. Q. This court understands that you, as the Combat 

Intelligence officer, not only kept conversant with all information 
obtainable regarding the Japanese situation but immediately upon 
obtaining it, you communicated it to the Commander-in-Chief and 
to the Commandant of the 14th Naval District? 

A. Yes, sir. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witne.ss that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record 
in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by 
the previous questioning. 

Tlie witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 4: 10 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 a. m., August 
19, 1944. 
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SATXIBDAT, AUGUST 19, lb44. 

[477] Fourteenth Day 

Navy Department, 

Washington., D. <C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin. U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalofiis, U. S. Navy (Ret^ Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the thirteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subj'ect matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and your present duty station. 
Colonel ? 

A. Walter C. Phillips, Colonel, General Staff Corps, G-3, of Gen- 
eral Stilwell, Myitkyina, North Burma. 

2. Q. To what duties were you assigned in the year 1941 ? 

A. I was Chief of Staff to General Short. 

3. What was General Short’s position at that time ? 

A. He was commanding the Hawaiian Department. 

[ 47 ^] 4. Q. And were you Chief of Staff during the entire year 

1941? ^ 1 

A. No, sir. 

5. Q. T^^en were you assigned the duties as Chief of Staff to the 
(^mmanding General, Hawaiian Department, and when were you re- 
lieved of these duties? 

A. On November 5, 1941, I was appointed Chief of Staff of the 
Hawaiian Department, and relieved on December 18, 1941. 

6. Q. Previous to your assignment as Chief of Staff, were you per- 
forming duties under the Commanding General, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment? 

A. I was. 
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7. Q. What were these duties during the year 1941, that you were 
then performing? 

A. I arrived m the Hawaiian Department the early part of March, 
1941. I don’t remember the exact date. From that time until the 
time of my appointment as Chief of StaflF, I rotated through the various 
General Stan Sections, G7I, 2, 3, and 4, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation in the Hawaiian Department. Most of 
that time I was in G-3, Operations Section of General Staff. 

8. Q. Since being relieved in December — 17 December, from your 
duties in the Hawaiian Department, would you state in general what 
duties you have since been performing? 

A. I was relieved as Chief of Staff on December 18, 1941, and at 
General Emmons’ request I was retained as Deputy Chief of Staff to 
him. I remained with that duty until about November of the next 
year. 

9. Q. That was in the Hawaiian Department? 

A. That was in the Hawaiian Department, as Deputy Chief of 
Staff to General Delos Emmons. 

10. Q. Can you remember during your tour of duty with the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department, and during the year 
1941 only— can you recall in general what had been the principal 
problems which the Army and Navy were mutually interested in, iir 
the Hawaiian area? 

A. I can, generally. I wish to state that the details of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor — ^many of the details — are rather dim, rather hazy. 
I have been in active operations since that period. I have kept no 
notes, no file. 

11. Q. My question. Colonel, related to the problems that confronted 
the Army and Navy, mutually, during the year 1941, in the Hawaiian 
Department, not the details of the attack. 

A. My reply is, I know them. 

[ 47 'd] 12. Q. Can you state what they were? 

A. Of course, the chief problem was the defense of the islands 
against aiw attack. That was our mission. 

13. Q. Were there any problems related to the defense of Pearl 
Harbor, that you recall ? 

A. No, I don’t recall any. 

14. Q. Whose responsibility was it, under existing orders or agree- 
ments, for the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. That was covered in the plans that we had in existence at that 
time, and I cannot state exactly where the responsibility for that was. 

15. Q. Do you recall whether it was a joint responsibility, an Army 
responsibility, or a Navy responsibility? ' 

A. Generally, as I recall, a joint responsibility. 

16. Q. Do you remember if there \vere any problems as to the ade- 
quacy of anti-aircraft defense? 

A. We generally considered that there was a shortage of anti- 
aircraft defense, and had made recommendations to recti^ that. 

17. Q. Do you recall anything concerning problems in the aircraft 
warning system? 

A. We were exerting every effort to get that installed at the earliest 
possible time. 

18. Q. Can you remember any problems conceniing aviation? 
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A. Yes, there was a definite shortage of planes for reconnaissance, 
heavy bombers, and small reconnaissance ships. 

19. Q. Do you have any recollection of the number of anti-aircraft 
guns that were available under the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department for the defense of the naval base at Pearl 
Harbor* 

A. I do not. 

20. Q. And naturally, then, you probably do not remember where 
these guns were placed ? 

A. I do not. 

21. Q. Can you recall, after 7 November 1941, up to and including 
December 7, 1941, if there was any condition of alert ordered in the 
Hawaiian Department? 

A. There was, sabotage alert. It went into effect on November 27. 

22. Q. Do you remember that the official Army name for this type 
of alert was, by number or anything else? 

A. It was Alert No. 1, I believe, or No. 3; I am not [-iSff] 
sure. It was one or the other. The alerts were divided into three: 
one for sabotage, the second requiring more troops with the idea oi 
increasing the defense for anti-aircraft, and the third was an all-out 
defense against a landing. 

23. Q. Under the condition of Alert No. 1, can you recall whether 
that alert required any of your anti-aircraft guns to be manned ? 

A. I cannot recall right now the details that were in the plan. 

24. Q. Do you know whether or not under the condition. Alert 
No. 1, that gun crews were required to be at their stations continu- 
ously ? 

A. I do not recall. 

25. Q. Can you recall whether or not under the condition of Alert 
No. 1, ammunition had to be at the guns ? 

A. I do not. 

26. Q. Since you have testified that you do not know the positions 
of the OTns that were designated for the defense of the naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, and further you do not know where the men were 
quartered, you probably would not be able to give us any idea of how 
long it would take to man these guns in the event that a general alarm 
was given ? 

A, I could not. 

27. Q. Do you have any idea as to the number of mobile guns that 
were available for anti-aircraft fire in the Hawaiian Department just 
prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A, I knew at the time, but I have no idea now. 

28. Q. Do you know if there was any plan in effect between 27 
November 1941 and 7 December 1941, for coordinating the anti- 
aircraft fire of Army units and Navy units in the defense of Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I cannot say definitely as to that. 

29. Q. Did you have any sort of a committee in the Hawaiian area, 
represented by both Army and Navy, which committee studied the 
problems that were mutually affecting both services, that you can 
remember? 

A. We had a committee, of which I became the chairman by virtue 
of my office as Chief of Staff, which had to do with the plans, and 
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was only called — this is purely from memory — into being when any 
change in the plans was demanded by either party. 

30. Q. Am I to understand from your answer, then, that this joint 
committee dealt with plans solely, and not with other problems? 

A. That is my recollection, sir. 

31. Q. Can you recall when the last meeting was held 
prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I cannot. 

32. Q. Do you know if there were any other steps, other than this 
joint committee that you have just told us about, taken with the aim 
of coordinating any measures or problems between the Army and 
Navy? 

A. Yes, there were. We had an officer in G-3, of the Army, whose 
duty it was to take back to the Navy any information, all actions, 
everything of any importance, particularly operation; and we had 
likewise an Army officer in the Navy Headquarters, whose duty it 
was to do the same thing. There were many meetings between Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short in regard to official matters. 

33. Q. That is what I am trying to get at. Colonel. I would assume 
that in an area as important as the Hawaiian Department and the 
Navy Base at Pearl Hrbor, that there might be many military prob- 
lems arise? 

A. Many. 

34. Q. Can you tell this court these mutual problems were solved in 
that area ? 

A. Directly; the air directly with your air — and those conferences 
were fr^uent. If we had any construction, my G-4 was directed 
to see his opposite, and the problems were threshed out. All of these 
meetings were reported on through me to the Commanding General, 
or directly to him by the Staff Officer concerned, usually in my 
presence. 

35. Q. Did you yourself have any opposite in the naval command 
with whom you dealt or negotiated regarding mutual problems aris- 
ing in the area? 

A. During my time I was present at a number of conferences which 
Admiral Kimmel had with the General, but I do not recall that I went 
to my opposite in the Navy during my tour as Chief of Staff. 

36. Q. Can you tell the court whether or not it was the Command- 
ing General’s custom to confer with the commandant of the 14th Naval 
District and the Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet when these 
problems arose? 

A. It was. 

37. Q. Now, do you know whether or not these consultations took 
place frequently or not? 

A. I do. They took place quite frequently, officially and socially. 

38. Q. Well now, adverting to the answer that you have just made^ 

from your own observation as Chief of Staff, and the other official 
offices that you held in the Hawaiian Department, what is your frank 
opinion of the relationship between the Army and Na\'y, 

in official matters especially ? 

A. In my opinion it was extremely cordial and cooperative. 

39. Q. Are you acquainted with criticism that has been made public 
through several sources of the lack of cooperation between the Army 
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and Navy before the outbreak of the present war — that is, prior to 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. I am, generally speaking. 

40. Q. Do you have any idea of the source of these rumors or 
statements? 

A. I have not. 

41. Q. But in your opinion they are what? 

A. Absurd. 

42. Q. Adverting to the critical mriod from 16 October 1941, to 
the time of the Japanese attack on Bearl Harbor on 7 December of 
the same year, had any effort been made in the Hawaiian Department 
and in the Navy, so far as you know, towards improving communi- 
cations and the exchange of information? 

A. I cannot answer that, I do not know, between those specific 
dates. 

43. Q. Now you have stated that the Army was in Alert No. 1 from 
about November 27, 1941 ? 

A. It was the sabotage alert, from November §7. 

44. Q. Do you know what the sabotage alert directed in the way 
of security measures or readiness measures ? 

A. I Imow generally. It is definitely specified in our standing 
operating procedure, which was furnished to the Navy at that time. 
The general provisions of the sabotage alert were to defend water 
works, telephone exchanges, radio stations, bridges, trestles, and so 
forth, against attack from any enemy. 

45. Q. Can you recall whether the alert that you described as having 
been in effect provided any additional precautions to be taken in your 
aircraft warning system? 

A. I cannot recall that. 

46. Q. Colonel, I show you Exhibit 19, which is in evidence before 
this court, and which I will tell you is a dispatch from our own 
Chief of Naval Operations to certain addressees in the Navy, and 
this message purports to quote a message which the Army had sent 
to the Commander of the Western Defense Command. I ask you to 
inspect this message and tell the court \_i83'] whether or not 
a message of similar tenor had been received % the Commanding 
Greneral of the Hawaiian Department? 

A. I believe that is correct. The Commanding General, Ha- 
waiian Department, received a message similar to that. 

47. Q. The dispatch bares date of release in Washington by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, November 28, 1941. Can you state at 
about what time you, as Chief of Staff, became familiar with the 
subject matter of this dispatch? 

A. About that date — November 27 or 28; I don’t remember. 

48. Q. Can you recall that the representatives of the Army and 

Navy had an conferences as regards this dispatch, in the Hawaiian 
area? , 

A. General Short conferred once with Admiral Kimmel in regard 
to this, I am positive. 

49. Q. Do you know, of your own knowledge, what the result of 
this conference was? 

A. I did at the time. I cannot recall at present. 
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50. Q. You can’t recall any of the details? 

A. I do not. 

51. Q. I note that the dispatch contemplates certain action on the 
part of the Army. One directive reads “You are directed to under- 
take, prior to Japanese hostile action, such reconnaissance and other 
measures as you consider necessary.” Now at that time no Japanese 
attack had yet been launched ; is that correct? 

A. Yhat is correct. 

52. Q. Was any reconnaissance undertaken prior to Japanese 
action? 

A. Reconnaissance was discussed. We had few heavy bombers. 
We were sending them, as rapidly as jwssible, to the southwest, and 
utilizing the few we had chiefly to train crews for other operations 
or taking additional planes to the southwest. 

53. Q. Can you recall if there were in effect any plans, between 
27 November 1941 and the Japanese attack on 7 December, which 
provided for reconnaissance? 

A. As I recall, that was in our joint plan. 

54. Q. Can you give us some idea of what this provision was? 

A. I think, generally, the Navy was responsible for distance re- 
connaissance, and the Army for inshore, I believe. I am not 
positive. 

55. Q. Now do you know whether or not there was any confer- 
ence regarding the matter of reconnaissance after the receipt of the 
dispatch about 27 or 28 November, that you have [4^4] been 
talking about? 

A. I am sure there was. I can’t state the date, or with whom. 

56. Q. Now inasmuch as this message purports to direct the Com- 
manding General to undertake reconnaissance, can you state what 
was done about it? 

A. I cannot. 

57. Q. And you can’t tell us what the results of this conference 
was with the Navy on this subject? 

A. I don’t remember. 

68. Q. Can you recall what planes you had in the Hawaiian De- 
partment, on or about 6 or 7 December 1941, that were suitable for 
reconnaissance work? 

A. Distant reconnaissance? 

59. Q. Yes, distance reconnaissance. 

A. As I recall, about a dozen; maybe a few more. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

H85'\ 60. Q. Can you recall whether there were planes suitable 

for any other sort of reconnaissance than long-range reconnaissance ? 

A. We had a squadron of small ships, a reconnaissance squadron — I 
do not recall how many, a small number — at Bellows Field. 

61. Q. How far were they suitable for operating at sea? 

A. I cannot tell you the range. I do not know, 

62. Q. Did you yourself, on and after the time you were informed 
of the contents of this message which you have examined. Exhibit 19, 
form anj' estimate of your own as to the imminence of an attack by 
the J apanese on the Island of Oahu ? 
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A. At the time of the receipt of this message, we estimated the situa- 
tion, considering every angle, and arrived at the decision that a sabo- 
tage alert was the alert to execute. I concurred in that decision. 

63. Q. What I am trying to get at. Colonel, i& this : Did you form 
any estimate of your own basea on the information you had on, say, 
28 November, 1941, as to whether the Japanese would attack any objec- 
tive in the Hawaiian area? 

A. My personal estimate was that it was possible but not very 
probable. 

64. Q. Did your estimate include the form of attack that might he 
made by the Japanese? 

A. An air attack more probably than any. 

65. Q. Would you distinguish whether this air attack was bombing 
or torpedo, or both? 

A. Generally, an air attack, including everything concerned therein. 

66. Q. Did you receive any further information officially or in your 
conversations with your Commanding General after the information 
set out in Exhibit 19 that led you to believe that an attack on the 
Hawaiian area was more imminent than it had been ? 

A. We did not. 

67. Q. Can you recall if you received any information whatsoever 
after having been informed of the contents of Exhibit 19, on the immi- 
nence of war between the J apanese and the United States ? 

A. I do not recall having received any additional information until 
about 3 : 30 the afternoon of December 7th. 

68. Q. And of course the attack at that time had already been 
initiated ? 

A. It had been concluded. 

69. Q. Do you feel that the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Departmerit between 27 November 1941 and the attack on 
7 December, kept you fully informed of the developments in the United 
States- Japanese situation? 

A. I do. 

70. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which is in evidence before this court, 
which is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations to certain 
naval addressees under date of November 27, 1941. I ask you to in- 
spect this dispatch and to inform the court whether you had seen this 
dispatch or had been informed of its contents before December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I do not recall having seen that dispatch. 

71. Q. Do you feel that you may have seen it and do not remember? 

A. lihat is possible. 

72. Colonel, I show you Exhibit 21, which is a dispatch from 
the Chief of Naval Operations to certain naval addressees under date 
of 4 December 1941, having as its general subject matter a directive 
to the Naval Station, Guam, to destroy all secret and confidential 
publications. I ask you to inspect that message and state to the court 
whether or not you had either seen the message or had been informed 
of its contents before the 7th of December, 1941? 

A. I do not recall having seen that message. 

73. Q. Or having been informed of the contents thereof? 

A. That is possible that I was informed. I haven’t seen the message. 

74. Q. Do you have any present recollection whether you had been 
informed of the contents? 

79716 — 46— Bi. 146, voL 1 25 
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A. I do not. 

75. Q. Colonel, I show you Exhibit No. 22, which is a dispatch from 
the Chief of Naval Operations to certain naval addresseM,'under date 
of 6 December 1941, and which contains a directive which has to do 
with the destruction of certain codes and publications in outlying 
Pacific islands. I ask you to inspect this dispatch and state to the court 
whether or not you had seen the dispatch or been informed of its 
contents before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I do not recall having seen that message. 

76. Q. Do you recall whether or not you nad been informed of the 
contents thereof? 

A. I do not. 

77. Q. Colonel, will you give the court to the best of your recollec- 
tion, what was the organization of the Interceptor Command in the 
Hawaiian Department immediately [4^7] preceding 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 ? 

A. We were barely in the first stage of organization,.! should say, 
just installing the equipment or attempting to instalKit. We had no 
permanent stations installed at the time. We did have a mobile sta- 
tion, as I recall, operating. 

78. Q. What I am trying to get at. Colonel, is what the set-up in 
this Interceptor Command was, what units comprised it, and I mean 
by “units” such items as planes, aircraft warning communications, 
and the like, if any of these did comprise the Interceptor Command? 

A. The organization was, as I recall, under the Signal Corps and 
the Air Corps. We had sent a general officer with our department 
signal officer to the Mainland to go to school and become better ac- 
quainted with what we meant as an interceptor command. They had 
just returned shortly before December 7th — I can’t give you the date — 
and the o^anization was just in the making. 

79. Q. Did this Interceptor Command include an information 
center? 

A. Ultimately it did. I’m not sure that it was functioning at that 
time. 

80. Q. Then if it were functioning at that time, your answer is 
that you do not remember? 

A. I do not remember. 

81. Q. Then you probably could not state what the set-up was in 
this Interceptor Command prior to 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. I cannot. 

82. Q. Can you recall if there was any system in effect in the Ha- 
waiian Department immediately prior to 7 December 1941 for keep- 
ing the proper officials informed on the movement of friendly planes 
in the area so as to be able to distinguish between friend and enemy 
if enemy planes approached? 

A. I do not. 

83. Q. You do not remember? 

A. I do not remember. 

84. Q. Can you recall what the system was for the daily operation 
of your aircraft warning system between 27 November 1941 and 7 
December, 1941? 

A. As I recall, it was operated on more or less a training schedule, 
with the idea of training operators chiefly. 
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85. Q. Do you know what the scheduled hours for this operation 
were? 

A. I cannot say. I do not remember. 

[4^5] 86. Q- Can you recall whether it was in the morning, 

in the aftern<mn, or in the evening? 

A. It was in the morning, but what hours or why that particular 
time, I cannot remember. 

87. Q. You say you feel it was in the morning? 

A. That is rignt. 

88. Q. Can you remember whether it was before daybreak, or after 
daybreak? 

A. I do not recall. 

89. Q. Do you know whether or not during these periods during 
which the aircraft warning systems were manned, there was an officer 
in charge of the aircraft warning system in the pursuit command? 

A. I do not remember, but I’m sure there must nave been. 

90. Q. Can you recall whether or not on the morning of 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 there was scheduled to arrive in the Hawaiian area a flight 
of friendly planes? 

A. There was. As I recall, 13, B-l7s came in during the attack, 
or about 13. 

91. Q. What I am trying to ascertain. Colonel, is this : Was the 
flight scheduled, and if it was, do vou know the hour that the flight 
was due to arrive on the Island of Oahu ? 

A. I do not. 

92. Q. Can you remember whether, between October 1, 1941 and 
December 7, 1941, any joint Army and Navy drills were held involv- 
ing long-range air reconnaissance? 

A. I do not remember. 

93. Q. Can you recall whether or not there were any drills held 
between the same period involving Navy fighters and Army pursuit 
ships? 

A. I do not remember. 

94. Q. Adverting to the morning of 7 December 1941, do you have 
any knowledge of a radar track having been kept of incoming planes 
which afterward turned out to be Japanese, or of these same planes 
when they made a return? 

A. There was such a radar track. 

95. Q. Was it for both incoming and outgoing, or for just one? 

A. I cannot s^. I do not know. 

[^ 9 '\ 96. What is your information on this radar track? 

A. I saw the track several days subsequent to December 7th but 
I’m not a radar man. 

97. Q. Did this track show whether or not it was for retiring planes, 
or for incoming planes? Can you remember that? 

A. I do not remember that. 

98. Q. Specifically when, after 0755 on 7 December 1941, did you 
become acquainted with the existence of this radar track, to the best 
of your knowledge ? 

A. I do not remember. 

99. Q. Can you recall when you first became aware that an enemy 
was attacking in the Hawaiian area ? 

A. According to my watch, it was 7 : 58 a. m., December 7th. 
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100. Q. What was the information that you had that led you to 
believe that this was an enemy attack ? 

A. I was out in my quarters. I received a telephone message. 
I received a number of telephone messages immediately thereafter 
from Hickam Field. The first message, the adjutant general at 
Hickam Field relayed to me at once, I informed the Commanding 
General immediately, who lived in the adjoining quarters, ran to my 
office, issued the order for the all-out alert which the General had 
directed. That all occurred within a very few minutes. 

101. Q. .What was the message you got from Hickam Field? 

A. That we were being attackecl by Japanese planes. The explo- 
sions were going on at the time. It was very evident. 

102. Q. Can you remember how long after you gave the directive 
for tlie general alert that it took to man the anti-aircraft guns for 
the defense of the naval base at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. I do not remember. 

103. Q. Can you recall whether or not this general alert included 
the matter of pursuit planes getting aloft?. 

A. I believe it did. 

104. Q. Do you know of your own knowledge whether or not any 
Army pursuit ships did get off the ground after the initiation of the 
Japanese attack at 075.') 7 December 1941? 

A. I do. They did. 

105. Q. About how long did it take them to got into the air? 

A. I do not know. 

106. Q. Can you state approximately how many pursuit 
ships did get in the air at that time? 

A. I cannot. 

107. Q. Do you know whether or not any bombere were able to 
take the air after the general alert you have described? 

A. I do not. 

The interested paity. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

108. Q. Sometime on Sunday morning, 7 December, did you tele- 
phone Chief of Staff, General Mai’shall ? 

A. I did. 

109. Q. About what time was that. Colonel Phillips? 

A. As I recall, that was about 8 : 22. 

110. Q. That would be Hawaiian Time? 

A. That is right. 

111. Q. How long did it take to get the call through ? 

A. Not very long. I should say maybe five, maybe ten minutes; 
not over that. 

112. Q. Was the connection good? 

A. Excellent. 

113. Q. Now, will you relate as accurately as you can recall just 
what you said and what General Marshall said? 

A. I told the Chief of Staff — X think I first got the secretary of 
the General Staff, Colonel Smith. I asked for the Chief of Staff 
and was connected with him. I told him that we were under an at- 
tack by the Japanese. I gave him what information I had as to the 
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casualties and the destruction by that time. He relied, “Did you 
get my message?” My reply, “What message?” His reply, “The 
message I sent yesterday”, I believe, or “last night”. 

114. Q. “The message I sent yesterday or last night?” 

A. Well^’m not sure exactly. 

115. Q. But it was either one of the two ? 

A. Yes, sir. My reply, “We did not”. 

116. Q. And that was about all? 

A. That was about all that I recall. This is all that I recall. 

[45i] 117. Q. Was the call shifted on the Washington end to 

someoiie else? 

A. I do not know. 

118. Q. And repeated by you at the request of General Marshall 
to somebody else in the oflSce ? 

A. It was not. 

119. Q. It was not? 

A. It was not repeated by me. 

120. Q. It was not repeated ? 

A. It was not repeated by me to somebody else in the oflSce. 

121. Q. What time did you get the dispatch that General Marshall 
did send ? 

A. About 3 : 30 the afternoon of December 7th. 

122. Q. I show you Exhibit 48 in these proceedings and ask if that 
is a copy of the message that was received ? 

A. I do not know. 

123. Q. You saw it when it came? 

A. I saw it and immediately dispatched it by officer messenger 
in my office to General Short. 

124. Q. He was then at some 

A. He was at the forward echelon, as we called it, up in the crater 
at his forward command post. I was at Fort Shafter. 

125. Q. 'Do you have any knowledge as to when that message was 
received in Hawaii, as distinguished from being received by you, 
I mean ? 

A. Not of my own knowledge. I have been told that it came in 
sometime that morning. It was sent, as I recall, over the Radio 
Corporation of America lines. 

126. Q. Do you have any knowledge as to when it was dispatched 
in Washington ? 

A. I have not. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : . . . 

127. Q. Colonel, are you familiar with the publication, “Joint Ac- 
tion of the Army and the Navy”? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[4^] 128. ^ I think you answered a question with reference 

to the responsibility for the defense of Pearl Harbor, in which you 
said it was a joint responsibility? 

A. I was familiar with those, with the provisions. I haven’t seen 
them for two years and a half. 

129. ^ Did you answer that it was a joint responsibility? Am 
I correct in my recollection ? 
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A. I thinks my reply, sir, was to the effect that, as I recalled, it 
was generally a joint responsibility. That is what I meant to say. 

130. Q. ThispubUcation, “Joint Action of the Army and the Navy”, 
is still in effect, isn’t it? 

A. I do not know. 

131. Q. It was effective on December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I believe it was, sir. 

132. Q. Do you Imow what the responsibility of the Army and 
Navy was, respectively, under this Joint Action, and also under any 
agreements that may have been entered into between the Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District and the Commanding General of the Hawai- 
ian Department, as to the responsibility for the defense of Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. I undoubtedly knew at the time. I do not recall specifically 
at this time. 

133. Q. Don’t you consider that it is a matter of such great im- 
portance that it couldn’t possibly leave your mind as Chief of Staff 
to the Commanding General? 

A. I have been away entirely from that office for many months. 
Admiral, been on an active combat front, and haven’t throught of 
Pearl Harbor for some time. 

The question was repeated. 

A. I consider it is of great importance, sir, but I cannot answer 
the question. I do pot remember. 

134. Q. You testified to the effect that you didn’t remember whether 
you had Alert No. 1 or Alert No. 3; is that correct? 

A. I remember definitely, sir, that it was the sabotage alert. We 
called them the sabotage alert, the half-out, and the all-out, rather than 
1, 2 and 3. I do not at present recall. It is a matter of record in the 
standard operating procedure. 

135. Q. Aren’t the Army designations of alert still in effect as 1, 
2 and 3? 

A. Those were numbers that were adopted in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment merely for convenience. 

[i9S] 136. Q. But not in general throughout the Army? 

A. No, sir. 

137. Q. And you don’t recall a distinction now between 1 and 3 ? 

A. I recall the distinction, sir, but I’m not sure whether the sabo- 
tage alert was No. 1 or No. 3. 

138. Q. I’m not talking about the sabotage alert. I am talking 
about your knowledge of conditions 1 and 3 of the alert. You mean 
that you are just confused as to the numbering? 

A. That is right ; that is right exactly. 

139. Q. When important dispatches such as the judge advocate 
has shown you here during your testimony were received by the Com- 
manding General, did he discuss them with you at all ? 

A. Yes, sir, generally. 

140. Q. Then if General Short had seen those dispatches, would he 
assume that you saw them, or would that be a correct assumption? 

A. I may have seen them, but the correct assumption would be that 
if I did not see them, he discussed them with me. 

141. Q. Colonel, you stated that in your opinion an air attack was 
more probable than any other; an air attack on Hawaii? 
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A. That -was my personal opinion, yes, sir. 

142. Q. Upon what was that opinion based? 

A. The enemy’s capabilities. 

143. Q. Did you know anything about the enemy’s capabilities or 
dispositions? 

A. Nothing definite, no, sir. 

144. Q. In other words, your personal opinion was not based on 
any definite information ? 

A. That is right. 

145. Q. Sim^y a question of opinion ? 

A. Personal opinion. 

146. Q. Did you receive any message that certain planes were 132 
miles from Honolulu, in a northeasterly direction, on the morning 
of 7 December 1941? 

A. I did not. 

147. Q. In general, did you accompany General Short when he 
made official visits and otherwise to Admiral Kimmel ? 

A. In general, I did. 

148. Q. Were they on speaking terms? 

A. Certainly. 

149. Q. Officially and personally? 

A. Yes, sir; and socially. 

150. ^ What do you consider their relationship, both personally 
and officially? 

A. Very friendly. 

151. Q. Cordial? 

A. Very cordial. 

152. Q. Have you any knowledge of any disputes among them? 

A. None. 

153. Q. Or controversies? 

A. No, sir. 

154. Q. In other words, your opinion was that there was very 
close cooperation, not only between the General and the Admiral, but 
between their sulK)rdinates? 

A. Exactly. 

155. Q. What is that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

156. Q. From your knowledge as Chief of Staff of the General, did 
you consider the material condition of readiness of the Army adequate 
to defend Hawaii ? 

A. I did not. 

157. Q. To your knowledge, was there a free exchange of informa- 
tion between the Commanding General of the Army and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. There was. 

158. Q. Have you any knowledge of the conditions relative to 
drinking or intoxication of Army personnel on the night of 6-7 
December, 1941 ? 

A. I have. 

159. Q. What was that condition so far as you know it? 

A. Purely normal; no excess whatsoever; no drunkenness. There 
had been no officer in the Arn^ tried for drunkenness or charges pre- 
ferred during my tour in the Hawaiian Department. 
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160. Q. This applied also to officers, as well as men, did it? 

A. In the Hawaiian Department. I cannot say as to the charges 
preferred against men but I can say that there was nothing excessive 
or anything of that kind on December 6th, 5th, or any other time in 
that immediate period. 

[4^5] 161. Q. What was the condition of Army personnel and 

Naval, so far as you were able to see them, at the time oi the attack on 
the morning of 7 December, 1941, with reference to their fitness for 
duty? 

A. There were no cases or any indication of anything except top 
condition at that time. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 

S orter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
[aval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

162. Q. In other words, they were all fit for duty and were on the 
job? 

A. All that I came in contact with. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 11 : 05 a. m., took a recess until 11:25 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 
A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Walter S. DeLany, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Assistant Chief 
of Staff on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet. 
[496'\ 2. Q. What duties were assigned you in 1941 ? 

A. In the beginning of the year I was Chief of Staff of Group 4 
and on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet. 

3. Q. When did you assume the duties of Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet ? 

A. When Admiral Kimmel assumed command, which, as I recall it, 
was about the 1st of February, 1941. 

4. O. There is evidence before this court that the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
was based in the Hawaiian Islands during the year 1941. I will ask 
you to discuss the problems attendant to basing the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
in that area under the heading, first, of materiel. 

A. Well, materiel for getting the Fleet ready for war requirements 
was hard to get. The normal flow seemed to be toward the Atlantic, 
and this applies particularly to items such as radar, anti-aircraft guns, 
bombs, and planes. 
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5. Q. The second is with regard to supplies. 

A. Generally speaking, except for the items mentioned above, the 
Pacific Fleet was well supplied. 

6. Q. What about the morale of personnel ? 

A. I think the morale was high — as high as could be expected under 
the circumstances. There were continued rumors of the Fleet’s re- 
turning to the West Coast, which upset the people to a certain extent. 
There were few recreational facilities on the Island for the number 
of personnel in the Fleet, and transportation between Pearl Harbor 
and Honolulu was difficult. A combination of all these things, I 
think, made it difficult to maintain the high standard of morale that I 
think we did maintain. 

7. Q. What about training? 

A. The Pacific Fleet was divided into three task forces. That per- 
mitted an operating schedule, which, in my opinion, gave plenty of 
time for training and overhaul. The training was realistic, in that 
ships were required to steam darkened in war time dispositions. The 
training was emphasized so as to be of an inter-type nature, which 
included aircraft, submarines, and all types of service forces. I had 
never seen the Fleet organized and trained under more warlike condi- 
tions, and I believe the training conducted during this period, within 
the personnel and materiel avauable, prepared them and readied them 
for war. I think the basic organization of the Fleet was greater, and 
that is substantiated by the fact that the Fleet has operated in generally 
that organization during the war. In port, the training was not con- 
fined merely to readying the ships for possible war at sea, but also 
in defense of the base at Pearl Harbor, and the training which was 
conducted in port was all joint, in that the Army Air [^^7] 
Forces always participated. Generally speaking, at sea the exercises 
were practically of a joint nature, too, in that the Army conducted 
joint exercises as pertains to range-finder checking and based on 
artillery defense training. Their aircraft usually partcipated with 
the Fleet in training exercises. The training was not confined to any 
particular area, because we operated both to the northern and to the 
southern of the Island. 

8. Q. From your experience as Fleet Operations Officer, what was 
your view in IMl of the correctness of the continuing decision to base 
the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. From my own personal point of view, I could see no reason 
for maintaining the Pacific Jieet in the Pearl Harbor area as a 
threat to Japan. If it had to be maintained out there to get funds 
for the materiel and lomstic development of Pearl Harbor, then, the 
retention has paid dividends. 

9. Q. From your official position on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, will you state what views you held betw^n November 27, 
1941, and December 7, 1941, on the question of the imminence of war 
between the United States and Japan? 

A. Well, I knew Japan was on the move, but I believe that the 
direction of the movement was toward the Malays or toward Thai- 
land. If, in doing that, they had committed an overt act against 
the United States, what attitude the United States would assume 
in that case was questionable to me. As a matter of fact, that 
whole subject was very much, confused in my mind, because as I 
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saw it, the Pacific Fleet had not been given any clear-cut view of 
the attitude which the Government was assuming toward Japan. 

10. Q. During the same period of time, what were your views, if 
you had any, with reference to a surprise attack on the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet? 

A. I never thought there would be an air or- surface ship attack 
on the Pacific Fleet at that time. 

11. Q. You mean the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, I never thoi^ht that Japan would initiate a war by an 
attack on the Pacific Fleet, because even though that would gain 
some temporary tactical supremacy, I thought it would be an act 
which would hasten the defeat of Japan, that an attack on the Pacific 
Fleet would wake up America with a bang more than anything else 
except an attack on the mainland. In addition to that, and referring 
to the dates of November 27 and December 7, I think we had infor- 
mation indicating that the Japanese Fleet was primarily based in 
the Empire, and then, too, we were in the throes of long discus- 
sions between the Army and Washington on the changing of de- 
fense battalions on the outlying islands, the withdrawal of certain 
aircraft from the bases in the Pacific and substituting Army for 
Marine planes. A combination of all these [45<S] things just 
strengthened my belief that a surprise air surface ship attack would 
not be made. 

12. Q. Had you ever considered the possibility of an air attack on 
units of the U. S. Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor, and if you had. 
will you tell the court what form of attack you estimated they would 
most probably make? 

A. In my opinion, an attack on Pearl Harbor or an attack in the 
area of Pearl Harbor would have been made by submarine. I think 
there was evidence of submarines around there before on these dates 
that you mentioned. 

13. Q. In answer to my last question. Admiral, you discussed sub- 

marine attack. My question referred specifically to an air attack 
on units of the U. S. Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor. * 

A. Well, my answer to your former question applies. I did not 
think there would be an air or surface ship attack on ships at Pearl 
Harbor. 

14. Q. Did you form any estimate, if the attack were made, of 
the manner in which it would develop, that is, by bombing or by 
torpedo plane? 

A. No, I didn’t, but it would be natural to presume it would be 
made by both. 

15. Q. What were your views in late November, 1941, as to the 
possibility of an aircraft torpedo attack on units of the Pacific Fleet 
moored or anchored in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. From information which I had, I felt the depth of .water in 
Pearl Harbor was such that torpedoes could not be successfully 
launched from aircraft against ships moored in Pearl Harbor. 

16. Q. Had this view been influenced by any opinions from the 
Navy Department? 

A. Yes, because I believe there is information available in letters 
of the Chief of Naval Operations to the effect that — at least, as I 
recall it — ten to eleven fathoms were required for torpedo launching. 
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17. Q. Do you have any recollection as to whether the view of the 
Chief of Naval Operations was modified in respect to the depth 
of water in which torpedoes might be launched? 

A. No, I do not. 

18. Q. Do you know what condition of readiness was being main- 
tained in units of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor between Novem- 
ber 2^1941, and December 7 of the same year? 

A. Generally speaking, no, except I taow what conditions of 
readiness were defined in the security letter of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and I know it had been prescribed what guns were to be 
manned and what the condition of readiness for ammunition was 
to be. 

\p9} 19. Q. Did you, during this period of time, have any per- 

sonal views as to the adequacy of this state of readiness which was 
being maintained ? 

A. I felt it was satisfactory. 

20. Q. Did you know during this same period of time what condi- 
tion of readiness for aircraft was being maintained in subordinate 
commands of the Fleet? 

A. Generally speaking, no, but I knew what the plane requirements 
were for training activities and generally what was being done to 
maintain and prepare planes for their operations. 

21. Q. Immediately prior to December 7, 1941, do you know whether 
there was any aircraft reconnaissance being conducted from Pearl 
Harbor or its environments? 

A. Generally speaking, all reconnaissance was conducted in connec- 
tion with training flights. 

22. Q. Specifically, do you know whether there was any reconnais- 
sance of Fleet operating areas during this period of time ? 

A. Yes^he operating areas were under constant patrol. 

23. Q. Do you recall a so-called war warning message dated ap- 
proximately November 27, 1941 ? 

A. Yes. 

24. Q. Do you recall whether or not any additional aircraft recon- 
naissance was undertaken after the receipt of this message? 

A. 1 think not. 

25. Q. Do you know of any reasons for not making additional 
reconnaissance? 

A. The primary reason was that there were not enough planes and 
pilots and the requirement for getting planes in operation condition, 
so far as ^ns and bullet-proof tanks were concerned. 

26. Q. What facilities did a prospective enemy have for appraising 
itself of the sliips which were in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. Well. Pearl Harbor is sitting in plain view of everybody, and I 

E resume if anybody wanted to pass out information or get it out of 
[onolulu, he could send it any place he wanted. 

27. Q. Did task force units operate according to a certain well- 
defined procedure, being at .sea so many days and being in Pearl Har- 
bor so many days? 

A. The operating schedule provided a varying length of time when 
ships would be at port and at sea, and there was no regular pattern 
of sorties, entrances, and operating periods. 
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[Sfjff] 28. Q. Suppose, for example, that an enemy spy saw a 
task force coming into Pearl Harbor on November 28, 1941. Would 
that be any basis for a presumption on the part of the spy that those 
ships might remain in port for a certain fixed period of time, such as 
a week, ten days, or two weeks? 

A. I think it would be logical for him to presume that when the 
ships came into port, they did so for logistic requirements and over- 
haul. 

29. Q. Can you recall whether there were any restrictions on out- 
going communications from the Hawaiian area to foreign countries 
for the period immediately preceding December 7, 1941? 

A. Not that I know of. 

30. Q. Would it have been possible for any person in the Hawaiian 
area to have sent any sort of mail communication he wished without 
censorship ? 

A. I presume so. 

31. Q. Does that apply to radio messages? 

A. I don’t know, but I would presume so. 

32. Q. From your own naval experience in matters relating to a 
current estimate of the situation, do you consider it an important 
factor to keep well informed on the location and probable movements 
of a prospective enemy ? 

A. Yes, it is highly important that you do that, but to do it you 
must be able to get the information either through your o\yn organi- 
zation or you must depend on someone outside your organization to 
give you all the information that is available to them and not available 
to you. 

33. Q. Do you have any information on whether or not any Japa- 
nese interests were endeavoring to keep currently informed on the 
location and movements of the units of the Pacific Fleet immediately 
preceding December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Not from any information that I recall that was available to us 
in Pearl Harbor or had been furnished to us from any other source. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 

34. Q. Admiral, referring to your testimony concerning torpedoes 
running in the w-aters at Pearl Harbor, I show you a document, which 
is before this court as Exhibit 56, dated June 13. Will you read this 
to yourself, particularly the second paragraph, and state to the court 
whether you had that in mind when you gave the testimony ? 

A. No, I did not. I was not referring to this letter. 

[SOI] 35. Q. You, of course, were familiar with the naval war 
plans which were current in the latter half of 1941, were you not? 

A. I think generally, yes. 

36. Q.. Did you know that that plan was based upon a joint Army 
and Navy plan ? I show you Exhibit 4 in that connection. 

A. I think so, yes. 

37. Q. Beferrring to your testimony concerning your own personal 
doubts as to the policy of the United States in its relations with Japan, 
did you think during those days that under the circumstances which 
did exist there were any deficiencies in WPL-46 or that there were 
any parts of it which were wrong? 
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A. The plan could not have heen executed, in my opinion, with the 
forces which were available in the Pacific Fleet. 

38. Q. Couldn’t the official task have been carried out ? 

A. Some of them, yes, sir. 

39. Q. What was the official task? 

A. To take the offensive on mobilization and raid certain islands. 

40. Q. Now, in any relationship between that plan and what you 
said about your doubts or lack of knowledge concerning national policy 
between the two nations, did you see any amendment which could 
have been made to those plans that yould have been helpful? 

A. Well, I do not think that the plans as laid out here, or that 
you are discussing here, are entirely applicable to the question of 
whether or not the Commander-in-Chiei wass informed of national 
policy. 

[r50^] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

41. Q. Will you please read the entire letter of 13 June which Ad- 
miral Hart showed you relative to the torpedo baffles, to yourself; 
were you familiar with that letter when it was received by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 

A. Yes, sir, and I think that my statement in my testimony was 
based on Paragraph 3 of this letter. 

42. Q. Specifically, do you care to change the opinion that you ex- 
pressed in your direct testimony in view of your memory being re- 
freshed by having presently read the letter of 13 June? 

A. If I recall correctly, I said there was a Vice-Chief of Naval 
Operations’ letter which stated that 10 or more fathoms were required 
for launching torpedoes, and as I read here, I believe that the state- 
ment I made refers to Paragraph 3 of this letter. 

43. Q. I show you a document, Admiral DeLany. Can you identify 
it? 

A. I don’t know whether I have seen it before, or not. 

44. Q. Well, can you identify it now? 

A. Well, it is a fortnightly summary of the current national situ- 
ation as prepared by ONI dated 1 December 1941 and signed by T. S. 
Wilkinson, Captain, U. S. NaA^y, Director of Naval Intelligence. 

The fortnightly summary of the current national situation as pre- 
pared by Office of Naval Intelligence, dated 1 December 1941, signed 
by T. S. Wilkinson, was submitted to the judge advocate and to the 
interested parties, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) offered in evidence for the purpose of 
reading therefrom such extracts as may be deemed pertinent to the 
in^iry. 

iTiere being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 57” 
for reference, description appended. 

45. Q. Will you read Paragraphs (a) and (c), please. Admiral? 

A. (Reading:) 

(a) The Diplomatic Situation. 1. Japan. Unless the Japanese 
requ^ continuance of the conversations the Japanese- American nego- 
tiations have virtually broken down. The Japanese government and 
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press are proclaiming loudly that the nation must carry on resolutely 
the work of building the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. 
The press also is criticizing Thailand severely. Strong indications 
point to an early Japanese advance against \.503~\ Thailand. 

(c) The Japanese Naval Situation. Deployment of naval forces to the south- 
ern has indicated clearly that extensive preparations are under way for hostili- 
ties. At the same time, troop transports and freighters are pouring continually 
down from Japan and Northern China Coast ports headed south, apparently for 
French Indo-China and Formosa ports. Present movements to the south app^r 
to be carried out by small, individual units, but the organization of an extensive 
task force, now definitely indicated, will probably take sharper form in the next 
few days. To date, this task force, under the command of the commander-in- 
chief, second fieet, appears to be subdivided into two major task forces; one 
gi*adually concentrating olT the southeast Asiatic coast, the other in the Mandates. 
Each constitutes a strong striking force of heavy and light cruisers, units of the 
combined air force, destroyer and submarine squadrons. Although one division 
of battleships also may be assigned, the major capital ship strength remains in 
home waters, as well as the greater proportion of carriers. 

46. Q. Did you have any information in Pearl Harbor prior to 
7 December contrary to the information in this report from ONI which 
you have just read? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

47. Q. I ask you if you can identify this document, Admiral 
DeLany ? 

A. Ves, sir. This was issued while I was still operations officer 
in the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Ocean areas. It 
is a Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 23CL-42 issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet to the Pacific 
Fleet which prescribes battle organization and condition of readiness, 
watches at sea. It lists the batteries, including main AA and auto- 
matic weapons, and it is signed by Admiral C. W. Nimitz. It has as 
Enclosure A, a copy of Reference (a), which was issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet on the 21st of February, 1941, 
which has as its subject, “Battle organization and condition watches”, 
signed by H. E. Kimmel. 

The Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 23CL-42 dated 6 May 1942, 
signed by Admiral C. W. Nimitz, and Enclosure A thereof, was sub- 
mitted to the judge advocate and to the interested parties, and by the 
interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret.) offered in evidence, for the purpose of reading therefrom such 
extracts as may be deemed pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 
68” for reference, description appended. 

[BOJ^ 48. Q. Is it fair to state that the effect of the letter, 
Exhibit 58, is a re-issue by Admiral Nimitz under date of 6 May 1942 
of the letter of Admiral Kimmel under date of 21 February 1941? 

A. Yes, sir, because the letter of 6 May 1942, signed by C. W. 
Nimitz, states, “Enclosure (A) is a copy of Reference (a),” and 
Reference (a) is CinCPac Confidential Serial 0300 of 21 February 
1941, and CinCPac Serial 0300 of 21 February 1941 is the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet’s letter of battle organization and condition 
watches signed by H. E. Kimmel. 

49. Q. Will you read Enclosure (A) to Exhibit 68, omitting Para- 
graphs 10, 11, and 12, which I do not consider sufficiently important 
or pertinent to warrant taking the time of the court in reading? 
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The witness read Enclosure (A) to Exhibit 58, except Paragraphs 
10, 11 and 12, copy appended. 

50. Q. I show you another document, Admiral DeLany, and ask 
you if you can identify it? 

A. les, sir. This is a letter tliat was issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet, outlining the airplane situation in the Hawaiian area, 
dated 7 Janua^ 1942, and signed by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific h leet, C. W. Nimitz. It has as an enclosure, ComPatWing 
Two, Secret Letter 0033, December 30, 1941. 

The letter issued by Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Com- 
niander-in-Chief of United States Fleet, signed “C. W. Nimitz”, and 
enclosure, ComPatWing Two, Secret Letter 0033 dated Dec. 30, 1941, 
were submitted to the judge advocate and to the interested parties, 
and to the court, and by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), offered in evidence for the purpose 
of such future use as may be desired to be made of it. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 
59” for reference, description appended. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

51. Q. Admiral, to your knowdedge, was any M-Day set prior to 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. No, sir. 

52. Q. Was there any order to mobilize the Fleet? 

A. No, sir. 

53. Q. Do you consider that the Fleet was mobilized ? 

A. No, sir. 

54. Q. In what way was it not mobilized? 

A. Deficiencies in pei’sonnel, material, logistics in support. 

55. Q. Are you familiar with Joint Army and Navy Plan and 
Agreement as to defense of the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Prior to 7 December? 

56. Q. Prior to 7 December. 

A. Yes. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman fii-st class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[606'[ 57. Q. Under this plan whom do you consider as respon- 

sible for the defense of the Hawaiian area and Pearl Harbor? 

A. Tlie Army is responsible for the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

58. Q. In your position on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Pacific, were you conversant with official messages, received by him 
from the Navy Department and Chief of Operations regarding the 
Japanese situation ? 

A. Yes, I think I saw all mesages. 

59. Q. Did you at that time feel that the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific, was receiving full information, so as to give him complete 
knowledge of existing conditions between this country and Japan? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

60. Q. Will you please state why, and in what respect? 
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A. I believe that the negotiations and discussions in Washington 
were not fully reported to the C!ommander-in-Chief. 

61. Q. Do you have reference, Admiral, to the period 27 November 
to 7 December, especially, or in the whole period? 

A. The whole period. 

62. Q. Will you please state to the court how you interpreted the 
message of 27 November? We refer to the message sent by the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chiei, Pacific Fleet, and 
referred to as the “war warning” message ? 

A. Well, sir, I think I have expressed my opinion on that question 
before, when I said I believed that Japan was on the move. I thought 
that thw were moving to the southard, and that what the position 
of the United States would be as to what it would regard as an overt 
act was questionable. 

63. Q. What was your interpretation, specifically, as to the phrase, 
“war warning”, and what did it mean to you ? 

A. Just what I have said, sir, that Japan was on the move. 

64. Q. Did you interpret this as immediate attack by the Japanese 
on the United States? 

A. No, sir. 

65. Q. When was the O. N. I. bulletin of December 1, 1941, which 
was presented to you a few minutes ago, received in the office of the 
Commander-in-Cnief Pacific? 

A. I cannot answer. I don’t remember. 

66. Q. Do you know whether or not it was received prior to 7 Decem- 
ber 1941? 

A. No, sir, I cannot say, but the information that appears \A07'\ 
in that bulletin, in my opinion, as I recall it, had b^n probably re- 
ceived from the estimate of the situation or the information that was 
put out by the 16th Naval District, prior to that time — as I recall the 
thing. 

67. Q. In your position as one of the officers of the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, did you come in contact with and 
discuss matters of mutual interest with Army officialsl 

A. Yes, sir. 

68. Q. Will you please state to the court what kind of cooperation 
existed and what the relationship existing was between Army and 
Naval officers at that time? 

A. I think there was a complete understanding, not only between 
the officers in the high echelon — refer to Admiral Kiminel and 
(xeneral Short — ^but also a complete understanding between the officers 
of Admiral KTimmel’s staff and their opposite numbers in the Army 
organization. There was complete cooperation, I will say, instead of 
“complete understanding.” 

69. Q. In other words, so far as you know, a cordial relationship 
and a friendly relationship existed between the Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific Fleet and General Short? 

A. Definitely so, sir. 

70. Q. Have you heard rumors to the effect that such relationship 
did not exist, that these officers were not on speaking terms, and that 
there was no coordinated effort between the Army and the Navy ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have read it in the press, and I think there is an article 
in this week’s “Collier’s” which refers to the unfortunate relationship 
that existed between those two individuals. 
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71. Q. Have you any knowledge of from what sources these rumors 
emanated? 

A. No, sir, I haven’t any idea from what sources they emanated, and 
1 believe that the individuals that would start them are attempting 
to malign the individuals that are concerned. 

72. Q. What was the principal mission of the Pacific Fleet at this 
time ? We refer to the latter part of 1941. 

A I think it was training. 

73‘. Q. Had there been any order received from higher authority in 
Wasliington to discontinue tnis training, or to lessen the training? 

A. No, sir, not that I remember. 

74. Q. As an operations ofiicer of the Fleet, were you con- \ 508 '\ 
versant with the conditions of material readiness and the deficiencies 
of material m the Fleet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

75. Q. And we understand that you have stated that there were 
certain de ficien cies? 

A. Yes, sir. ' 

76. Q. In your opinion, was there an inadequacy of material equip- 
ment for ships of the Fleet? 

A. Definitely so in particular items, as I mentioned — ^radar, anti- 
aircraft equipment, airplane bombs, airplanes themselves. 

77. Q. Will you please state to the court the reasons why certain 
ships were in Pearl Harbor on the morning of 7 December? 

A. They were in Pearl Harbor on the morning of 7 December, as I 
recall it, in accordance with the operating schedule of the Pacific Fleet. 

78. Q. Was it necessary that these ships there present return to 
Pearl Harbor for any reason? 

A. Well, there weren’t enough oilers to refuel them at sea. They 
had to come back for incidental repairs and recreation of the crew. 

79. Q. On the night of 6-7 December, what, in your opinion, was 
the condition of officers and men as to sobriety ? 

A. I have no way of answering that question, Admiral. I was in 
my own home on that night, and 1 don’t Imow what the condition was. 
If you can take the general set-up there in the Hawaiian area, I think 
that you could say that they were sober, because I don’t believe that 
there was any excessive drinking in the area. 

80. Q. In your opinion was there any truth in this gossip, that was 
afterwards spread, that there were numerous officers intoxicated and 
men intoxicated at that time? 

A, I think that the rumor is a very definite untruth. 

81. (i What, in your opinion, was the condition of officers and men 
at the titme of the attack on 7 December, the morning of 7 Decem^r? 
AVe refer to fitness for duty. 

A. I think they were fit for duty, and the evidence of that fact is that 
they did perform their duty well. 

82. Q. Throughout your tour of duty as Assistant Chief for Itera- 
tions, was there any evidence on the part of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, of any attitude other than [ 609 '\ a persistent 
desire to arrive at a high state of readiness for war, and any action 
other than a single-minded, intelligent effort toward the attainment 
of this objective? 

A. Mort definitely not. I think that any bit of information that is 
available in the files of the Navy Department will show that his one 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, Tol. 1 26 
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single thought was intensive training and preparation, and in readi- 
ness of the neet for war, not only to the extent of requiring that per- 
sonnel that was necessary to man the ships should be provided, but 
also in his insistent efforts to get material into the ships. 

83. Q. Do you know of any case of disaffection, inattention to duty, 
carelessness, or irresponsibility, on the part of any individual or 
individuals which would tend to defeat the success of this effort? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy : 

84. Q. Admiral, referring to your statement to the effect that the 
Pacific Fleet had not been given any very clear-cut view as to the 
attitude the United States was assuming towards Japanj you know, 
of course, that questions of that sort were decided on very high political 
levels, did you not ? 

A. I had no idea who was formulating the policy back here, other 
than it was natural to presume that that would be the status. 

85. Q. Did you ever hear from Admiral Kimmel or anyone else 
that the Chief of Naval Operations repeatedly said that he himself 
could not get answers to many questions of that nature ? 

A. I think that statement has appeared in personal correspondence 
which I saw. 

86. Q. Your testimony which you gave concerning the 1 December 
O. N. I. bulletin which you had not received, do you recall having 
heard from intelligence units in Hawaii an estimate that two or more 
Japanese carriers were in the Marshall Islands? 

A. I have heard that statement made since the 7th of December, 
but as I recall it, my knowledge prior to the 7th of December, was that 
there was a small carrier force to the southard of the Philippines, 
but that the main strength of the Japanese Navy, as pertains to capital 
ships and carriers, was based in the Empire, and I do not recall having 
heard, prior to 7 December, that there were two carriers in the 
Marshalls. 

87. Q. Did you think, during those last ten or fifteen 

days of peace, that you were fully in touch with all information con- 
cerning the Japanese, that was available to the Commander-in-Chief ? 

A. All the information that was available to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, I felt sure I had seen. 

Neither the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), nor the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), desired to recross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 12 : 45 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 30 a. m., August 
21, 1941. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 

MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1944. 

[5ii] Fifteenth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, 
and his counsel. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the fourteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate ; 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Willard A. Kitts, III, Rear Atuniral, Assistant Chief, Bureau 
of Ordnance, Navy Department. 

2. Q. State what duties you were assisgned between February and 
December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I was Fleet Gunnery Officer to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Fleet, and the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

3. Q. Sir, I show you a drawing showing certain dispositions, ap- 
parently in Pearl Harbor. I ask you if you recognize this drawing. 

A. I do. 

[512'\ 4. Q. Will you state to the court what that drawing is and 

what it shows? 

A. This white sheet is a copy of the work sheet which was used by 
the group of officers, including myself, who made up the official report 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941. It was the duty 
of my division of the staff to prepare an action report. Immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, Admiral Pye and his staff came over and joined 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Staff. Admiral Pye, in the interim, was 
acting as Commander-in-Chief. He brought some of his staff officers 
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with him. Amon^ them were Captain, now Rear Admiral, Allen 
Smith, and Captain Hall Adlon, who actively prepared this report 
because my section of the staff was very busy. I worked with them on 
this and I recognize this as the work sheet we used in drawing the 
path of the various Japanese attacks on that morning. This white 
sheet shows a layout of Fearl Harbor Base, the docks, anchorages, and 
moorings, and indicates thereon the position of the various ships which 
were in Pearl Harbor on that morning, the morning of the 7th of 
December, 1941. 

The work sheet showing the disposition of vessels in Pearl Harbor 
on the morning of 7 December 1941, was submitted to the interested 
parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended marked 
“EXHIBIT 60.” 

. 5. Q. You have stated that you were the Fleet Gunnery Officer dur- 
ing your tour of duty between February and December, 1941. Did 
you perform any additional duties in this capacity? 

A. Well, as Fleet Gunnery Officer, I was part of the operational di- 
vision of the staff, performing duty under Captain, now Real Admiral, 
Walter DeLany. 

6. Q. Did your duties include anything in the nature of fleet 
training? 

A. That was my primary duty as Fleet Gunnery Officer. 

7. Q. I suppose that the statement that you were in charge of fleet 
training also included gunnery? 

A. That’s right, sir. 

8. Q. Can you state what the general efficiency of ships and gunnery 
was on the 7th of December, 1941 ? 

A. In my opinion, sir, it was the highest state that it had ever 
reached in times of peace in the history of the Fleet as I have known it. 

9. Q. And may I assume that also included anti-aircraft guns? 

A. Yes. sir. 

10. Q. Now can you state what consideration had been given to 
Fleet security while in Pearl Harbor, in general terms? 

A. Consideration had been given to Fleet security in Pearl Har- 
bor to the extent that in February or March 1941, a [575] fleet 
circular letter was i.ssued. If I recollect, it was 2CLr-41, which laid 
down the general security measures which were to be taken for the 
security of the fleet, both at sea and in Pearl Harbor. 

11. Q. Was this letter, 2CL-41, which you mentioned, the only 
written orders concerning the security of the fleet that you recall ? 

A. There were various operational orders setting forth the mis- 
sion of various subordinate commanders in the fleet. They were 
issued from time to time, implementing these security plans. There 
was also a letter issued in February or March, 1941, and later re- 
issued, in toto without any change, in the summer of 1942, setting 
forth the organization of the crews of all the ships in the fleet and 
the methods of standing conditions-of -readiness watches, the require- 
ment that in general all anti-aircraft guns should have four crews, 
so that a practically complete anti-aircraft could be manned on the 
basis of a watch in four. This letter also required the actual firing 
of target practices by these various crews, four per gun, and pro- 
visions or ammunition and a change in the gunnery rules for the 
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whole Navy were instituted which permitted and insured this train- 
ing. I do not recollect the file number of that letter, or whether it 
was a circular or a letter addressed to force and type commanders. 
It was reissued in the summer of 1942 by Admiral Nimitz, as a cir- 
cular letter to the fleet, I believe. 

12. Q. I show you Exhibit 58, which is now in evidence before 
the court. Can you state whether or not this is the letter to which 
you have just referred? 

A. Yes, sir. This letter is a letter from the Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific Fleet to the Pacific Fleet, and has as its enclosure the letter 
to which I referred. I see the date is the 21st of February, 1941, and 
it was addressed to the force and type commanders of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

13. Q. Will you state the condition of readiness being maintained 
in the Pacific Fleet on 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, nothing less than condition 3 
had been maintained at sea for nearly a year prior to the 7th of 
December, 1941, and to the best of my knowledge port condition 3, 
or its equivalent, was in effect in port on those two dates. Those con- 
ditions of readiness, I might say, are not identical, condition 3, be- 
tween sea and port. 

14. Q. Did tne Commandant of the 14th Naval District have any 
anti-aircraft guns under his control ? 

A. Only the guns of the fleet, with the possible exception of a 
battery of 3-inch AA Army type guns which may have been available 
to a battalion or part of a defense battalion of Marines, which were 
assembled in Pearl Harbor prior to being dispatched to an outlying 
base. There were no what might be called Naval shore batteries. 

[5H'\ 16. Q. Had any provision been made for the coordi- 

nation of anti-aircraft fire in the Pearl Harbor area ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

16. Q. Will you state in brief what this was? 

A. Well, the harbor defense, or base defense officer in Pearl Har- 
bor, as far as anti-aircraft fire was concerned, was in effect an oflicer 
in charge of a command post of the anti-aircraft battery set-up 
of the whole island area, in that under the provisions of circular 
letter 2CL/, the guns of the fleet were made available in sectors to 
the base defense oflScer, for his use in coordination with the Army 
batteries. The set-up was that the whole anti-aircraft defense of 
that area was under the command of a Brigadier General in the 
Army Air Forces, Brigadier General Davidson; he had command 
of the filter station, the Army fighter command, which used what 
Navy fighters were available on the island strips. He also had com- 
mand of the anti-aircraft batteries, heavy and light, the search-light 
batteries, and under that category came the ships of the fleet in the 
harbor. The anti-aircraft gun batteries were under the command of 
a Brigadier General of the coastal artillery corps, AA. 

17. Q. What was the detailed method of coordinating these bat- 
teries on shore with the guns of the fleet ? 

A. The anti-aircraft master command post at Fort Shafter com- 
municated with the harbor control post. As I recollect, the actual 
officer in actual charge was Commander Momsen, in Pearl Harbor. 
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18. Q. And how in turn did this harbor post get in communica- 
tion or have control of fire with the fleet ? 

A. It had control to this extent, that it set the conditions, gave 
the alerts, warned of the approach of enemy planes, chiefly by siraals 
from the signal tower, but obviously could not actually control the 
fire of the individual battery or ship. That was the function of 
the commanding officer. 

19. Q. Then, as I understand your answer, this officer in the har- 
bor control post warned the ships of the fleet the condition of readi- 
ness, the direction of approach of an enemy, and then the officer 
in command of that sector in the fleet or the commanding officer 
of ships in the fleet, undertook the fire control from there on ? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

20. Q. Can you recall whether or not anti-aircraft fire was co- 
ordinated in any manner on the morning of 7 December, 1941, at the 
time of the Japanese attack? 

A. Certainly was not coordinated through the normal chain of com- 
mand as expected to be done, because to the best of my knowledge there 
was no anti-aircraft fire delivered during the Japanese attack except 
from vessels of the fleet in Pearl Harbor, and from the fleet machine 
gun school at Palua, plus, may I add, machine gunfire and rifle fire 
from marines and sailors in the Navy Yard. I speak of the area 
immediately [J7J] around Pearl Harbor, and for the period 
of the actual attack by the Japanese on that area. 

21. Q. Now do you mean by the actual Japanese attack, the period 
between 0755 on the morning of December 7, 1941, and the remainder 
of the day of the 7th of December, 1941 ? 

A. I mean up to the period of approximately the middle of the after- 
noon. I was informed by Army anti-aircraft officers on the 8th of 
December, that certain fixed Army anti-aircraft batteries which were 
already emplaced at De Russy, Sand Island, and I forget the name of 
the fort just beyond Hickam Field — Kamehameha — ^had actually fired 
at Japanese planes during this attack. I have no knowledge of that 
myself. I do have knowledge that the greatest strength of Army anti- 
aircraft defense was in mobile batteries of ‘S-inch caliber, AA guns, 
which were not emplaced on the morning of the 7th of December, 1941. 

22. Q. And did the mobile batteries which you have just testified 
about get into action during the period of the Japanese attack on 7 
December, 1941, that you have knowledge of ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, no. I was informed in the course 
of a trip around the whole area on the 8th of December, that the first 
Army anti-aircraft battery got in position shortly afternoon on that 
day, the 7th. 

23. Q. When did you consider that the last Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor had ended on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Sometime between 10 : 30 and 11 : 00 a. m. 

24. Q. As I understand your answer, the mobile batteries did not 
get into position until after this last attack was over ? 

A. That is my firm belief. 

25. Q. Can you state the number and calibre of Army anti-aircraft 
guns available on the island of Oahu for the defense of the naval base 
at Pearl Harbor and other naval installations? 
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A. I cannot state that exactly, because batteries were rushed in there 
over a period of several weeks after the attack, and my memory is con- 
fused by that factor. I would estimate that somewhere between eight 
and twelve 4-gun batteries were available. 

26. Q. What calibre? 

A. 3-inch. 90-millimeter AA guns were available very shortly 
after the attack, and it may be that one battery of 90-millimeter guns 
was available in the island at the time of the attack. 

27. Q. How many 3-inch guns in a battery ? 

A. Four, sir. 

[ 616 ^ 28. Q. And that makes a total of how many 3-inch 

guns? 

A. Somewhere between 32 and 48. That is an estimate on my part, 
however. 

29. Q. How many guns in a 90-millimeter gun battery ? 

A. Four. 

30. Q. And how many 90-millimeter guns would you say were 
available? 

A. Perhaps one battery. 

31. Q. Do you know where the Army quartered the gun crews that 
manned the guns that were in fixed emplacements ? 

A. I can’t testify to all of this to my exact knowledge. This is 
information I picked up before and afterwards. I didn’t actually see 
all this, but to the best of my knowledge and belief, they were quar- 
tered in their barracks. 

32. Q. Where? 

A. Some at Fort Shafter and Fort De Russy, the various forts 
around that area, and the guns themselves were in the gun parks. 

33. Q. During your tour of duty as fleet gunnery officer, had you 
given consideration to an aircraft torpedo attack on vessels of the 
Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

34. Q. What were your views on the possibility of such attack 
taking place? 

A. My views were that the particular kind of aircraft attack, 
namely, by torpedoes, was possible in Pearl Harbor. In that, we had 
considered counter measures, such as nets and balloon barrages. The 
feeling in general in my own mind was that the feasibility of a success- 
ful torpedo attack in Pearl Harbor — to my mind, that was minimized 
by the receipt of information copies of one or two letters addressed by 
the Chief of Naval Operations to the District Commandant, indicating 
to me that the water at Pearl Harbor was so shallow that the success 
of a torpedo attack on ships in Pearl Harbor was dubious. Nets were 
considered. The difficulty of procuring these nets, on which there was 
a low priority, and the need of moving the fleet on short notice from 
berths for a sortie, the difficulties of cluttering up the harbor with these 
nets— ^it was my understanding that all these factors placed the nets 
not only in a low-priority, but gave us a feeling that the risk of a suc- 
cessful torpedo attack was slight. Balloon barrages were considered 
in discussions among members of the staff. The chief objection to 
them was that they would interfere with the normal operations of our 
own aircraft in that area. 
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35. Q. Was there or was there not considerable United 
States Naval seaplane activity in the Pearl Harbor area? 

A. There was a f^reat deal of it, because it was the only place where 
it could be carried on, on that side of the island. 

36. Q- What effect would torpedo baffles laid in the Pearl Harbor 
channels have on the operation of our naval aircraft? 

A. Might probably very seriously interfere. The aircraft people 
were objectors from the standpoint of both nets and balloons. 

37. Q. Do you have any knowledge of what had been done in the 
matter of anti-submarine nets in the entrances of Pearl Harbor? 

A. No more than to know that there were nets at the entrance. I 
passed back and forth through them aboard the flagship. 

38. Q. Did you know the exact type of quality of these nets ? 

A. No, sir. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did not 
desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

39. Q. You referred. Admiral Kitts, to a letter by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the various force and type commanders, of Februa^, 1941, 
describing conditions for readiness. What degree of training was 
achieved in the Fleet under that letter on December 7 ? 

• A. A very higli degree of training, sir. I can’t say that every ship 
had actual training by firing every one of its crews that this letter 
called for, but I would say the goal had been very closely approached. 

40. Q. Do you recall whether there was a shortage in 50-calibre 
ammunition for the Fleet prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Yes^ir. 

41. Q. Did this shortage affect the target practice of the 50-calibre 
anti-aircraft guns ? 

A. Definitely, sir. 

42. Q. How did it affect it? 

A. We didn’t have enough to carry on as much training as we would 
have if the ammunition had been plentiful. Practices were carried out 
by all ships, but the actual length of the strings and the number of 
rounds permitted to an individual gunner were reduced. This also 
had its effect on [575] the machine gun school at Palua, where 
we had to reduce to a minimum the number of rounds that the gunners 
could fire. 

43. Q. I understood you to state that there were no naval anti- 
aircraft shore batteries m and around Pearl Harbor? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), asked the court to take judicial notice of a document, 159 
of the 77th Congress, 2nd Se.ssion, entitled : “The attack upon Pearl 
Harbor by Japanese armed forces. Report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to investigate and 
report the facts relating to the attack made by the Japanese armed 
forces upon Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, on December 7, 1941,” 
which was published on January 23, 1942. 

44. Q. In connection with your statement that there were no anti- 
aircraft shore batteries of the Navy in and around Pearl Harbor, I 
call your attention to a statement in paragraph 12 on page 20 of that 
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document, “The anti-aircraft batteries of the Army^ and similar shore 
batteries of the Navy, as well as additional anti-aircraft artillery 
located on vessels of the fleet in Pearl Harbor, should have been 
manned and supplied with ammunition, a high-state of readiness of 
aircraft should have been in effect. None of these conditions was in 
fact inaugurated or maintained for the reason that the responsible 
commanders failed to consult and cooperate as to the necessary action, 
based upon the warnings, and to adopt measures enjoined by the orders 
given them by the chiefs of the Army and Navy Commands in Wash- 
mgton.” Dia you testify before the Roberts commission ? 

A. No, sir. 

46. Q. You were not called? 

A. No, sir. 

46. Q. Were you present in person at Pearl Harbor at the time of 
the sessions of tne Roberts Commission there held? 

A. Yes, sir. 

47. Q. The statement which I have read from the Congressional 
Report— does that change your statement, which I understood to be a 
categorical statement that there were no shore batteries belonging to 
the Navy — anti-aircraft shore batteries? 

A. That does not change my statement at all except to this extent, 
and it is not a change : that it is possible that there may have been a 
Marine anti-aircraft battery, mobile, attached to the Marine defense 
battalion, under Admiral Bloch, under the Navy Yard. I am not sure 
whether such a battery was actually there on that morning. If that 
were so, that is the only battery which could be considered as a Navy 
shore battery. There was no such thing as a Navy shore battery. 

[ 619 '\ 48. Q. The judge advocate asked you some questions 

about the probability of an airplane torpedo attack on vessels located 
in Pearl Harbor. Having refreshed your recollection by reading the 
letter. Exhibit 55, of June 13, 1941, did I understand you to say that 
you had read that letter? 

A. Yes, sir, as Fleet Gunnery Officer, yes, sir. 

49. Q. And after reading that letter, did you make any recom- 
mendation or estimate to the Commander- in -Chief on that subject? 

A. Not that I can recollect, sir. I know this matter was discussed 
among members of the staff, and probably with people in the District, 
since the letter was addressed to the District, but only a copy to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

50. Q. Do you recall any discussion with Admiral Kimmel on the 
subject matter of a torpedo plane or torpedo air attack after that 
letter? 

A. Not exactly, no, sir, I do not. 

51. Q. After having read that letter, what was your opinion as to 
the probability of a successful air torpedo attack on ships in Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. My opinion, as I recollect, of this letter, is that the probability 
of attack in water of certain depths was increased — and that they had 
reduced it, in their opinion, to about ten fathoms. The question of 
the availability of nets had not been changed by this at all, and iny 
recollection of my feeling on this was that 10 fathoms was the limit- 
ing depth at which a successful attack could be expected. 

52. Q. Was there 10 fathoms of water in Pearl Harbor at any 
place? 
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A. I believe one or two spots there was a deep place. 

53. Q. Generally speaking, was the anchorage 10 fathoms in depth? 

A. The greatest depth was 42 feet, about 7 fathoms, the deepest 

channel. 

54. Q. As Fleet Gunnery Officer on either Tuesday or Wednesday 
the 10th or the 11th of December, did you go to the Army and inves- 
tigate the workings of the radar situation on 7 December? 

A. Yes , si r. 

55. Q. Will you tell the court what you did and what you found 
out as to operation of Army radar during the attack and prior thereto? 

A. Well, on the morning of the 8th or December, Monday morning, 
I received a telephone call from General Davidson. 

56. Q. This was the morning after the attack? 

A. Yes, sir, he had a complaint to make that the night \6S0^ 
before the ships of the fleet had, during a false alarm, fir^ at friendly 
planes, and that he wanted a conference with me to determine how 
we could prevent a recurrence. 

57. Q. May I direct your attention in particular to conversation 
about the radar? 

A. Yes, sir. I told him that I couldn’t get up to meet him that day 
because I just couldn’t get away, th%t I could come the next morning, 
and that the subject on which he requested this conference was some- 
thing in which I was interested, but which properly was a matter for 
the harbor control post officer to attend to. That was Commander 
Momsen. I got in touch with Commander Momsen, informed him of 
the subject on which we were goii^ up there, and Colonel Pfeiffer, 
now General Pfeiffer — he was a Colonel in the Marines — Captain 
Hanley, and I went to the filter station close to Fort Shatter and held 
this conference with General Davidson on the subject of the control 
of the fire of the guns of the fleet. When it was over, he said, “There 
is something over here on the drawing board in which you would be 
interested.” And I said, “What is it?” And he said it was the radar 
plot of the attack on Pearl Harbor, whereupon he took us over to 
a drafting board and showed us the layout of the area, with radar 
lines plotted in from a point about 150 miles northwest of the island 
down to a lot of circles around Pearl Harbor and then out again. 

58. Q. This was a plot going out, not coming in? 

A. Yes. I was very shocked at seeing such a thing, and told Gen- 
eral Davidson at that time that the plot coming in might have been 
mistaken for friendly planes, but after a two-hour attack on Pearl 
Harbor, it was quite evident that the plot out were enemy planes — 
and we never knew the existence of this plot. 

59. Q. That was never reported to the Navy ? 

A. It was never reported to the Commander-in-Chief’s staff in the 
exactly forty-eight hours it took from the time they took it off the 
radar until we discovered it. 

60. Q. That was on Tuesday morning ? 

A. That was on Tuesday morning about 11:00 o’clock. 

61. Q. Did General Davidson say anything about the reasons for 
the 48-hour delay in reporting? 

A. No, sir. Everybody was speechless there and after we left. 
There was nothing, no explanation. 

62. Q. Speechless over the fact that you hadn’t received the infor- 
mation? 
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A. I would say very frankly I was very disturbed, and got out. 

\, 621 '\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

63. Q. Referring again to the Roberts Report: Is the statement 
which I read you earlier relative to the shore anti-aircraft batteries 
of the Navy at Pearl Harbor accurate, or not ? 

A. My statement, sir? 

64. Q. The statement in the Roberts Report ? 

A. It is inaccurate. 

Cross examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy, (Itet) : 

65. Q. Admiral, sir, just a couple of questions: In connection with 
the defen^ of Pearl Harbor, it was the Army’s continual and full-time 
responsibility for the defense of Pearl Harbor; is that not correct? 

A. That was my understanding, certainly. 

66. Q. And the Navy’s function in connection with it was but that 
of support; is that not right? 

A. Yes, sir, to the extent that when ships of the Fleet were in Pearl 
Harbor, the guns of the Fleet were made available to the Army through 
the Harbor Defense Officer, Base Defense Officer. 

67. Q. And by that you mean that when such an event happened, 
the guns at that point of time were then under the command of these 
generals that you speak of, in connection with their employment and 
use? 

A. Ultimately under the supreme command of Brigadier’ General 
Davidson. 

68. Q. The vehicle through the Harbor Command post that you 
speak of is only the facility for activating that command relation- 
ship ; is that not so ? 

A. The general command and warning. There is a red, yellow, and 
green alert; the enemy’s approaching from a certain direction and at 
a certain altitude, warning that those planes coming in from another 
direction are friendly, ana that sort of thing. Not the actual control 
of the guns, which was always under the command of the commanding 
officer of the vessel. I might say that long after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor there wasn’t any fundamental change in that set-up, nor to my 
knowledge is there one now. 

Examined by the court : 

69. Q. Admiral, were you personally so stationed on the morning 
of 7 December 1941 as to be able to observe the Army anti-aircraft 
fire as such firing took place? 

A. Yes, sir, to a considerable extent, in that I [-5^] reached 
Pearl Harbor from Honolulu at, I should say, about 8 : 20 or 8 : 25 in 
the morning. I stayed in Staff Headquarters until, I imagine, about 
10:45 — that was approximately, I think, the end of the attack, 
although I didn’t know it at the time — at which time I went in the 
station wagon all around Pearl Harbor to West Loch, where we were 
already sending ammunition, replenishment ammunition out to the 
ships. On my way from Honolulu to Pearl Harbor, I was in a good 
position to observe Japanese planes dive bombing at altitudes of 5- 
or 6,000 feet, and observed that all the fire came from Pearl Harbor. 
I spent a good part of the afternoon out around the harbor in the 
vicinity of West Loch and back to tbe Submarine Base. Army troops 
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were taking position and anti-aircraft mobile guns were being moved 
at that time. I went all around the area again on the 8th and the 
9th of December, on one occasion accompanied by Arrtiy officers of the 
anti-aircraft command, and was at that time informed that some time 
after noon the first Army mobile anti-aircraft was in place. 

70. Q. There is testimony before this court to the general effect 
that Army anti-aircraft guns were in action within 25 minutes of 
the beginning of the attack. Does that conflict with what you have 
alrea<^ testified to? 

A. I can well believe, sir, and it is quite possible and probable, 
that the Army fi.xed anti-aircraft guns, of which there were several 
batteries, actually went into action. I think the nearest one to Pearl 
Harbor was at Kamehameha. They were, I know, at De Russy and 
at Sand Island. 

71. Q. So that amends your answer to the previous questions, do 
we understand? 

A. I think in my previous testimony. Admiral, I was talking about 
the immediate vicinity of Pearl Harbor and I said that there were 
Army fixed anti-aircraft batteries, a few of which were actually 
manned and fired. 

72. Q. Well, wouldn’t you consider anti-aircraft batteries at Kame- 
hameha the immediate defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A Yes, sir. 

73. Q. Were there any anti-aircraft batteries at Hickam Field in 
operation in the early part of this attack ? 

A. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

74. Q. Any anti-aircraft batteries within a reasonable distance sur- 
rounding Pearl Harbor would be considered aircraft defense of the 
harbor, would they not? 

A. Yes, sir, that is true. I don’t believe that I stated in my testi- 
mony that these guns were not used. I say it is quite probable they 
were but two groups of the batteries were quite a distance from Pearl 
Harbor. They were at Sand Island and at Fort De Russy, on the 
other side of Honolulu. I don’t know whether they fired or not. They 
were World War I guns, I feel quite sure, [52.?] with quite 
rudimentary fire control. The main strength of the Army anti-air- 
craft defense in the Island was the Army mobile 3-inch AA gun with 
computer, height finder, and everything complete. None of those, to 
my knowledge, were in place on tlie morning of the 7th of December 
except possibly a battery training over on the west coast of the Island 
at the regular target practice area. 

75. Q. Then the testimony that I have referred to about the guns 
being in action within 25 minutes, you would say that that is not true 
with reference to the mobile guns ? 

A. That is correct, sir, except possibly, there was a battery of mobile 
guns mounted in a camp whose name I can’t remember now over on 
the west side of the Island, beyond Barbers Point, where they had 
an anti-aircraft training range. There may have been a battery of 
4 guns mounted there for target practice and they could have flred. 

76. Q. Admiral, you state that a certain condition of readiness 
existed in the Fleet on the morning of 7 December 1941? 

A. That is right. 
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77. Q. What was that condition of readiness and under that condi- 
tion what part, if any, of the anti-aircraft guns were manned and ready 
for action? 

A. I can’t state directly and exactly from my own knowledge. 
Admiral. However, I think that information is available exactly in 
the report of the action at Pearl Harbor and the individual report 
from every ship. My understanding at the time and since has 
been that Base Condition of Readiness 3, or its equal, was in effect. 
And I say it is equal because certain of the Force and Type com- 
manders, for example Admiral Pye, had made modifications which 
were equal or better than the general requirement laid down in the 
Circular Letter, in the interests of watch standing and better cover- 
age of the sectors. We had 4 sectors laid out to be covered by the 
anti-aircraft ^ns of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor. As a matter of fact. 
Admiral Pye had submitted a study of this thing to the Commander- 
in-Chief a day or two before the attack indicating what changes to- 
ward betterment he si^gested. I know that the ships of the battle 
force present in Pearl Harbor following his order on security and the 
manning of guns was equal to or better than the condition of readiness 
3 laid down in Port Security, 2CL-41. 

78. Q. Have you any knowledge as to the manner or kind of coop- 
eration, if any, which existed between Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short? 

A. To this extent, sir: I know that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short met frequently. I saw General Short many times around Fleet 
Headquarters. I was certainly under the impression that relation- 
ships between Admiral Kimmel and General Short were most cordial 
and cooperative in every way. 

\521t.\ 79. Q. And in your opinion, or to your knowledge, did 

they discuss matters tending toward cooperation of their separate 
forces? 

A. I cannot state to my knowledge. Admiral, because I was not in 
that echelon of the staff that would have knowledge of that. 

80. Q. Have you any knowledge of measures enjoined by the orders 
given by the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington as to the specific 
defense of Pearl Harbor I 

A. No, sir. 

81. Q. Do you know the number of Japanese planes which made 
this attack on the morning of 7 December? If so, please give it. 

A. No, sir, I do not know the number. It was estimated some- 
where between 176 and 250. 

82. Q. Do you know the direction from which they came? If so, 
please give it. 

A. Ito ^[uite sure that they came from the west, nor’west, a distance 
of something beyond 200 miles. . 

83. Q. And from what type of ship did they come ? Do you know ? 

A. Carriers. 

84. Q. Have you any knowledge as to the time from the first attack 
on the morning of the 7th that all anti-aircraft guns were in com- 
mission and firmg? 

A. Since I ditm’t arrive there until somewhere between 8:20 and 
8 : 26, 1 cannot testify to that. Admiral. 
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85. Q. In the reply to your question regarding torpedo aircraft, 
you stated that it was possible for these planes carrying torpedoes 
to make an attack on ships in Pearl Harbor. Are you still of that 
opinion after reading these letters and refreshing your memory on 
these letters from the Navy Department re^rding this matter? 

A. As I say, Admiral, all types of aircraft attack on Pearl Harbor 
were considered as a possibility, including a torpedo attack. I can 
only testify as to what my impression was at the time, that a torpedo 
attack was the least possible of all air attacks, and I was led to that 
belief by nw interpretation, right or wrong, of letters received from the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

86. Q. Admiral, were you familiar with dispatches, et cetera, rela- 
tive to the probable action of Japan at that time? 

A. Not with dispatches, sir; only personal messages. I was not 
in the echelon that would be consulted on those matters or I was not, 
in other words, chief of operations, or war plans, or of intelligence. 

[5^5] 87. Q. Would you please state to the court the condition 

and efficiency of the personnel of the Fleet on the morning of De- 
cember 7th? 

A. It is my very strong belief, sir, that subject to certain handicaps 
that the Fleet hadf, that the state of training and efficiency of the per- 
sonnel of the Fleet was the highest I have ever known it. The diffi- 
culties w’ere chiefly those of shortage of personnel. Many ships were 
going in commission. There was a very large turnover in personnel, 
crews of the ships, and large drafts had to be sent back to the Main- 
land to put new ships in commission. Replacements were not forth- 
coming. We needed excess hands aboard the ships in order to train 
them and to fill drafts. We didn’t get them. The Theobold Board 
was called early in the year 1941 to go into this whole question to see 
how many men could be crowded aboard ships in order to have excess 
numbers for training. That was the chief handicap so far as training 
and efficiency of the Fleet was concerned. Shortage of small arms 
ammunition, machine gun ammunition, contributed to that. Other 
ammunition was plentiful, and day and night surface and anti-air- 
craft practices were fired. Gunnery practice.s were “debunked” to the 
extent that high-speed targets were used and the use of battle rafts 
was dispensed with. Umpire parties were not transferred at sea. 
The results were obtained by photography. It was my opinion that 
the efficiency and training of the Fleet was at its highest level in history. 

88. Q. On the night of 6-7 December, had you any occasion to ob- 
serve personally, or did you have any knowledge of the conduct of the 
officers and men on shore, as to sobriety and indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors ? 

A. Well, I was a.shore, sir, myself, until about 1 : 00 a. m., in the 
Navy Yard at the Officer’s Club. I observed nothing out of line as to 
behaviour or sobriety or fitness of the officers — all I saw there — for 
any eventualities. 

89. Q. In your opinion, were the officers and crews of the ships fit 
for duty in all respects on ships of the Fleet on the morning of 7 
December ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

90. Q. From your knowledge of the performance of the Navy sub- 
sequent to the attack on Pearl Harbor, do you consider that that per- 
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formance has reflected the high state of efficiency of the personnel to 
which you have testified as existing on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. iTes, sir. 

\5i26'\ 91. Q. Was not thi.s high state of efficiency of personnel 

the result of vigorous and intelligent training throughout a period of 
years, intensified during 1941 and continuing in accordance with care- 
fully planned schedules of operations up to the date of the Japanese 
attack ? 

A. Yes, sir, but particularly from the first of February until the 
7th of December, it was more realistic, it was intensified, and it reached 
its peak. 

92. Q. Was there any operation at sea going on between 27 Novem- 
ber and 7 December in the way of training? 

A. It is a matter of recollection now, sir. All ships of the Fleet 
were engaged in intensive training when they were out and during 
that 

93. Q. Perhaps I should say that Vice Admiral Pye returned with a 
task force about that time. 

A. He returned on Saturday. 

94. Q. And remained in until the 7th of December. Does that 
indicate a cessation of training during that period ? 

A. No, sir; it only means that the schedule provided for necessary 
overhaul of ships, upkeep of the Fleet, rest and recreation for the 
personnel. 

Recross-examination by the interested party, Rear Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) (continued) : 

95. Q. When Admiral Pye came in on Saturday, as you have tes- 
tified, prior to 7 December, did one or more of the other task forces 
go to sea ? 

A. My recollection of the situation is, sir, that Admiral Pye, or 
the other task force — one still being at sea — ^had come in on Saturday, 
the 6th of December. I’m not sure whether it was Admiral Pye’s 
task force or the other task force came in. Well, one-third, approxi- 
mately, of the Fleet was in port on the 6th of December. Another 
third, approximately, another task force, came in on that date. The 
other task force was in that was supposed to go out on Monday, the 
8th. 

96. Q. Isn’t it a fact that the normal operating schedule provided 
for at least one task force to be at sea at all times undergoing training ; 
sometimes two, but never less than one ? 

A. That is correct, sir; mostly two, and many times three. 

None of the parties to the investigation desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

[5^] The witness made the following statement; I would like 
to make a statement. Admiral. I remained in my position as Fleet 
Gunnery Officer on the staff until September, 1942. I would like to 
state, sir, that the plan for the security of the Fleet, so far as the 
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Commaiider-in-Chief of the Fleet had anything to do with it while 
it was in Pearl Harbor, the plan for the use of the anti-aircraft guns 
of the Fleet by the Commanding General ashore through the instru- 
ment of the base defense commanders, the plan for a multiple number 
of anti-aircraft gun crews for the anti-aircraft guns of the ships of 
the Fleet, the organization of the Fleet and the method of standing 
condition watches — all of those things which contributed to our part, 
the Fleet’s part in fighting off the Japs at Pearl Harbor were continued 
in force with no essential change for at least 9 months after Pearl 
Harbor. 2CLi-41 was written, I believe, first in February or March, 
1941. It was revised in October, 1941. In September, 1942, its essen- 
tiaj provisions were still in effect. In September, 1942, the method of 
defending Pearl Harbor by the guns of the Fleet and the anti-aircraft 
guns of the Armj^, and the Army Fighter Command under General 
Davidson, was still in effect. The organization of the Fleet and the 
method of standing watches, the requirement that watch crews should 
be competent by actually firing in target practice, was re-issued in the 
summer of 1942 by Admiral Nimitz, reiterating the provisions which 
must be carried out, and carrying as an enclosure to that letter the old 
letter signed by Admiral Kimmel. If there was anything wrong in 
the plans and how they should be carried out prior to Pearl Harbor, 
there wasn’t any change in the set-up afterwards. What Pearl Harbor 
brought out by the record indicates that the plan was sound. I may 
say that there were changes in material and we got anti-aircraft gims 
of a superior type that we didn’t have before, but the basic plan for 
defense and the basic organization of the Fleet were not changed one 
iota. Nets were installed later, and balloons, after a long controversy, 
were installed in August, 1942, and it is my understanding have since 
been removed because they interfere. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 11 : 05 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 25 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Harold R. Stark, interested 
party, whose counsel, were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

[5^5] A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly 
sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. William W. Smith, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Director of Naval 
Tran^ortation under the advice of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. Q. During the year 1941, what duties were you performing after 
the month of February? 

A. Chief of Staff, United States Pacific Fleet. 

3. Q. Did you hold that position up to and including the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I did. 

4. Q. Are you acquainted with the policies surrounding the basing 
of the United States Pacific Fleet in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. I don’t know what was behind their policy because it started 
before I took over the job of Chief of Staff, but I was commander of 
a ship of the Fleet at the time. It began in April, 1940, when we went 
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to the Pearl Harbor area for a Fleet problem, and while enroute the 
Grerman Army invaded France, and after we had been at Pearl Harbor 
for a few weeks we were ordered to remain there. I assumed — and I 
think everyone did — that it meant the probability of war in the Pacific. 

5. Q. Do you know of any military reasons why the Fleet should 
have been kept in Pearl Harbor! 

A. No. 

6. Q. Did the keeping of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor have anything 
to do with the development of the Naval Base there ? 

A. In my opinion, no. The Hawaiian detachments had gone out 
approximately a year before and there were enough ships in the Hawai- 
ian detachment to keep the Pearl Harbor base busy. I will add to that 
that we felt that we were getting better training in the Hawaiian area 
than we ever got in the San Pedro area because we were at sea more. 

7. Q. Was there any relation between keeping the Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor and the development of, say. Fleet logistics for operating from 
an advanced base ? 

A. No, that was not the purpose, in my opinion. 

8. Q. Can you state any military objections for basing the 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Well, the principal objection at the start was that we had no 
proper Fleet anchorage. The Fleet was anchored at Lahaina Roads. 
We were not protected by mines. We were not protected by air cover- 
age. I am speaking of i940 now. At that time our two big carriers, 
the SARATCXIA and the LEXINGTON were anchored off Honolulu, 
and were very vulnerable. That was the principal objection to keeping 
the Fleet there. But later on and before Admiral Kimmel became 
Commander-in-Chief, Pearl Harbor was fitted so that it could take the 
entire Fleet, but even at that time we had no nets, no boom to protect 
anything from getting into the harbor, and of course the channel into 
the harbor had only one entrance, which was bad. Those were the 
military objections to keeping the Fleet there. 

9. Q. During the year 1941 while you were Chief of Staff to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, what was the paramount mission of the 
Pacific Fleet at that time ? 

A. Preparation for war, training for war and, I might add, for war 
against Japan. Whether that was in writing from the Navy Depart- 
ment, or not, I do not recall, but it was in the minds of the Commander- 
in-Chief and his staff, and I believe of all the officers of the Pacific Fleet. 

10. Q. Was this more or less of an intense training schedule, or not? 

A. Yes, very much so. 

11. Q. Did this paraniount mission of training of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet ever change before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 7 Decem- 
ber 1941? 

A. No, I think not. It built up a force. The way we started to steam 
entirely without lights and take all precautions, I don’t recall, except 
it was a purity order, and 2CL-41 was issued 15 days after the Com- 
mander-in-Chief took over on the 15th of February. It was revised 
later on. 

12. Q. When, during the year 1941, did you first realize that the 
international situation as it affected the relationship between the United 
States and Japan was becoming critical ? 

A. I realize it before 1941. 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, Tol. 1 27 
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13. Q, Did it become more critical during the year 1941, and if so, 
can you state the approximate date when you reached this decision? 

A. I believe that what brought it home to us more than anyOiing 
else was when we closed the Panama Canal [dSOi] to Japan- 
ese merchant shipping. When that occurred, I do not know, but it 
was long before Pearl Harbor. 

14. Q. You have stated that during 1941 up until the time of the 
Japanese attack on 7 December of uiat year, that the paramount 
mission of the Pacific Fleet was training and preparation for war. 
Were there any compelling reasons during that year why that mis- 
sion should have been changed ? 

A. No. I might add that there was a secondary mission, because 
of our great construction program, to train additional men so that 
we could send experienced men home, but that did not interfere with 
the efficiency of the Fleet, although most commanding officers thought 
it did, naturally. 

15. Q. Can you state the source or the authority for this para- 
mount mission? Did it come from higher authority such as the 
Navy Department, or was it one deduced by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet himself? 

A. That is a difficult question. It was certainly deduced by the 
Commander-in-Chief himself, but he received almost weekly letters 
from the Chief of Naval Operations which certainly indicated that 
war was probably inevitable. 

16. Q. In these letters from the Chief of Naval Operations, do 
you have any knowledge of whether or not the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was acquainted with the fact that the paramount mission of the 
Fleet was as you stated it? 

A. I would deduce from his letters that he was not. We were con- 
tinually being advised that the war was in the Atlantic. The fact 
that in, I think it was May, 1941, they were taking from the Pacific 
Fleet very secretly the best commissioned battleships we had, the 
most modern aircraft carriers, a division of four modern cruisers, 
and some two squadrons of destroyers, would indicate that the 
authorities in Washington believed the war was to be in the Atlantic, 
but that was never our idea in the Pacific. 

17. Q. From the information you had during your tour of duty 
as Chief of Staff, and from any information that you since have re- 
ceived, do you consider that you were kept informed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the information he had received on the ques- 
tion of United States military and diplomatic relations? 

A. I feel confident that the Commander-in-Chief kept me informed 
on everything. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[557] 18. Q. I ask you to examine this document, which is a 

dispatch of the Chief of Naval Operations, dated 27 November 1941, 
and which has been referred to by some witnesses before this court 
as the “war warning message.” Does Exhibit 17 .state that negotia- 
tions with Japan had ceased ? 

A. Yes. 
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19. Q. What information came into the possession of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet after receipt of this message 
which in any way weakened or confirmed this statement ? 

A. I cannot state the source of the information, but I am certain 
that we knew in the Pacific Fleet that negotiations had been resumed, 
and I believe we got it through the press or the radio but not through 
an official dispat^. 

20. Q. Then, so far as you recall, did the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions ever change the statement that negotiations with Japan had 
ceased? 

A. No. 

21. Q. Did you, as the Chief of Staff, keep a current estimate of 
the situation, either in writing or mentally, as to the imminence of 
war between Japan and the United States? 

A. In writing, no; mentally, yes. We discussed it every day. I 
will add that the War Plans Officer presented to the Commander-in- 
Chief each day his estimate of what was happening, as did also the 
Fleet Intelligence Officer. 

22. Q. Admiral, I ask you to refer to Exhibit 19, which is in evi- 
dence before this court and which is a dispatch of the Chief of Naval 
Operations of 28 November 1941, purporting to quote a dispatch 
which the Army had sent to the Commander, Western Defense Com- 
mand. I ask you to examine this exhibit and state whether or not 
you were acquainted with the general information that this dispatch 
contains. 

A. I remember the dispatch because of the emphasis placed on the 
direction that you should not alarm the civil population or disclose 
intent. I do remember that. 

23. Q. Do you recall whether or not the wording which you have 
just cited had. any effect on your estimate of the imminence of war? 

A. No, it did not. 

24. Q. Do you know whether or not the Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department ever replied to that dispatch? In other 
words, did he report the action he had taken to tlie War Department? 

A. Yes, he did. I can’t recall the wording of the [53f2] dis- 
patch or what action it waSj but in every matter of that kindj when the 
Commanding General received a direction such us this, he invariably 
informed the Commander-in-Chief of the action he had taken. I 
dare say you will find a copy of the action he had taken in the files 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

25. Q. Do you now feel that you probably did know what the reply 
of the Comanding General was at that time ? 

A. I don’t remember. There were very many things happening 
about that time. There was a problem on to relieve the marines in 
the outl 3 dng islands with armed troops, but there were so many things 
which happened at that time, I can’t remember what was stated in any 
dispatch. 

26. Q. Can you remember the date of this dispatch which gave you 
a directive or suggestion relative to relieving these troops which you 
have just mentioned ? 

A. It was not received on the date of the war warning of Novem- 
ber 27. It may have been received a few days before or a day or so 
afterwards, but it wasn’t on the same day. 
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27. Q. In order to refresh your memory, I am going to ask you to 
examine Exhibit 18, which is the dispatch from the Chief of Naval 
Operations, dated November 26, 1941, and ask you if this is the dis- 
patch whicn suggested certain dispositions on outlying islands? 

A. Yes, I remember it very well. General Short received a similar 
dispatch from the War Department about the same time. 

28. Q. Do you recall the suggested method of the Chief of Naval 
Operations for effecting the transfer of planes to those outlying 
islands? 

A. Yes, because the message tells us we cannot fly the equipment, 
and we have to lower it into boats. This particular message caused 
a little amusement among the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. At that time we had naval fighting planes at both Wake 
and Midway, and it seemed rather odd to pull them out and put Army 
planes in. However, we were directed to do it, and the plans were 
made. 

29. Q. What was the method of transporting those planes to Wake 
and Midway? 

A. Only by carrier; that is the only way possible. 

30. Q. That dispatch is dated November 26, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

{ 633 '\ 31. Q. Assuming that a delivery of these planes by carrier 

was to be made at as early a date as practicable, just how many days 
after November 26 could this delivery have been effected? 

A. I would prefer that that question be answered by an airman, but 
my estimate is that the Army could not possibly have prepared the 
planes for us in less than a week, and adding another week to that for 
delivery would make two weeks as the best we could have done. 

32. Q. Then this suggestion involves the absence of carriers in the 
direction of the Japanese homeland? 

33. Q. And at a time subsequent to November 27? 

A. Yes. 

34. Q. November 27 is the date of the dispatch to which we have 
referred as the “war warning message”, is it not ? 

A. Yes. It also involves sending carriers in that direction not fully 
prepared for war, because when you put planes on board a carrier for 
passage, she cannot possibly have all her own planes ready for fighting. 

35. Q. Did this suggestion on the part of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions have any effect on your estimate at that time of the imminence 
of war between the Japanese Empire and the United States? 

A. Not at all, no. 

36. Q. I am going to refer to Exhibits 21 and 22 and ask you to 
examine them and state whether or not you wei’e familiar with these 
dispatches at or about the time they were probably received by the 
Commander-in-Chief. These dispatches refer to the destruction of 
codes and ciphers on Guam and outlying islands. 

A. The first message about the destruction of our own codes 

37. Q. Under what date? 

A. 6th of December. I have some recollection of it, but it meant 
very little to me, because the War Plans handled that situation. 
Guam, for example, under the War Plans was category “F”, which 
means that it would not be defended but that they would burn the 
codes, and, of course, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet was 
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prepared to destroy any codes and did not require orders from the 
Navy Department to do it. 

[ 554 ] 38. Q. Did this particular suggestion to burn our own 

codes and ciphers in Guam and the outlying islands have any effect 
on your estimate of the situation as to the imminence of war between 
the United States and Japan as of the date of the receiving of these 
dispatches in your headquarters? 

A. The situation as of the 6th of December, when that message 
was received, was that war was inevitable. The Japanese units had 
been reported by the planes of the Asiatic Fleet as heading southward. 
The Navy Department had mven us a warning on the 27th of No- 
vember as a war warning. The unfortunate thing is that they should 
have put a period after the word “warning”, but they told us where 
it would happen: in the Kra Peninsula, Malay, and possibly the 
Philippines and Guam. We assumed they would take over Guam, 
and we had no way of defending it. 

39. ^ I ask you to refer to Exhibit 15, which is the dispatch of 
the Chief of Naval Operations of November 24, 1941, and inspect it. 

A. Yes, I remember the dispatch. 

40. ^ This dispatch states : “Chances of favorable outcome of ne- 
gotiations with Japan very doubtful. A surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction, including an attack on the Philippines and 
Guam, is a possibility.” Can you recall what the estimate was at 
that time of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet of the possi- 
hility of an aggressive movement on the United States in the Pearl 
Harbor area ? 

A. I don’t recall what his estimate was at the time, but I can recall 
my own. By stating that a surprise attack may occur in any direc- 
tion, including the Philippines and Guam, the inference is that cer- 
tainly they are not going any farther to the eastward. 

41. Q. Did vou have any information during this period preceding 
December 7 of the performance of airplane torpedoes in water of the 
depth^revailing at Pearl Harbor? 

42. Q. What, in general, was this information? 

A. We received a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations either 
quoting or enclosing a copy of a letter from the Bureau of Ordnance, 
stating that aerial torpedoes could not be effective in depth of less 
than seventy-five feet. I remember that particularly, because Ad- 
miral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch had a meeting about it and dis- 
cussed it, and Admiral Bloch pointed out that the maximum depth in 
Pearl Harbor was something like forty-six feet. It was a question 
of whether or not we wanted torpedo nets. The letter from the 
Chief of Naval Operations asked us whether we wanted them and 
stated that they were not effective in depths of less than seventy-five 
feet, and as a result of the discussion between [ 53 ^ Admiral 
Kimmel and Admiral Bloch, it was decided why clutter up the harbor 
with nets if the torpedoes are not effective? We don’t need them. 
That was several months before Pearl Harbor. 

43. Q. I refer you to Exhibit 55, Admiral, and I shall read you para- 
CTaph 2 : “Recent developments have shown that United States and 
British torpedoes may be dropped from planes at heights of as much 
^s 300 fe^ty and in some cases make initial dives of considerably less 
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than 75 feet and make excellent runs. Hence, it may be stated that 
it cannot be assumed that any capital ship or other valuable vessel 
is safe when at anclior from this type of attack if surrounded by water 
at a sufficient distance to permit an attack to be developed and a 
sufficient run to arm the torpedo.” I ask you if you were familiar with 
that statement? 

A. I never heard of that. It is a surprise to me now. I am quite 
certain that that letter was never received in the Pacific Fleet. 

44. Q. I ask you to refer to this exhibit and state whether or not 
the Commandef-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet is designated by the 
originator to receive a copy ? 

X He is. 

45. Q. So far as your own personal knowledge serves you now, you 
don’t remember having seen it? 

A. No. 

46. Q. I will ask j'ou to examine Exhibit 55 fully and then state 
whether you have any recollection of having seen it or whether you 
had been informed of it during your tour of duty as Chief of Staff? 

A. I have no recollection of the letter at all, and I never heard it 
discussed. 

47. Q. I show you Exhibit 54, which is in evidence tefore this court 
and which is a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations, dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1941, and addressed to certain commandants. A copy of it 
is purported to have been sent to the Coinmander-in-Chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet. The subject of this letter is “Anti-torpedo baffles for pro- 
tection against torpedo plane attacks.” I ask you to examine this 
exhibit and state whether or not you had seen it or had the informa- 
tion contained therein during your tour of duty as Chief of Staff under 
the Comander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

A. I don’t remember this letter in the detail in which it is written, 
but we did receive a letter which included paragraph 3 (a) about the 
minimum depth. That was freely discussed on the staff, and the 
Commander-in-Chief answered it, but whether it was this definite 
letter or not, I cannot answer. 

[ 536 ^ 48. Q. Did you have any estimate of the probability or 

possibility of an aircraft torpedo attack on ships anchored or moored 
in Pearl Harbor up to and including December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Nothing except a staff discussion when torpedo baffles were con- 
sidered. We did not believe the Japanese would attack us with tor- 
pedo planes, if that is what you mean. 

49. Q. I ask you to examine Exhibit 17, which is a dispatch of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, dated November 27, 1941, and which you 
have previously been informed was called the “war warning dis- 
patch.” This dispatch states that an aggressive move by Japan is 
expected within the next few days and further that certain move- 
ments indicate an amphibious expedition against the Philippines, 
the Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. Did the information con- 
tained in this dispatch in any way change your estimate of the situa- 
tion with regard to the possibility of an attack on the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base? 

A. No. You will note that this dispatch is addressed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic and to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. 
It directs: “Execute an appropriate defensive deployment.” There 
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was a defensive deployment planned for the Asiatic Fleet but not for 
the Pacific Fleet that I recall. 

50. Q. Well, did this information have any influence on your esti- 
mate of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

A. No, it did not. 

51. Q. What was your estimate of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
at that time 1 

A. My estimate and, I believe, the estimate of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff were that the surprise attack would be in the 
form of a submarine attack, and we were alerted against that and 
had been for some time. Our operating areas were searched every 
day by planes. We had plans to meet a submarine attack. We be- 
lieved that would be the form of attack that we would receive. 

52. Q. What were the relations of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department 
during the period from about October 16, 1941, up until the Japanese 
attack on December 7 with reference to conferences on matters of 
jiolitical and military developments in the United States- Japanese 
situations? 

A. Relations between the Commander-in-Chief and the Command- 
ing General were very close. They had been from the start. It is my 
recollection that when General Short arrived in the Hawaiian area 
Admiral Kimmel called on him before he shifted into uniform. They 
were together very frequently, and in all cases in connection with 
any warning or any [p37'\ dispatch or any letter received that 
indicated war, they invariably got together. It wasn’t always the 
case that General Short came over to see Admiral Kimmel. Admiral 
Kimmel frequently went over to see him. They met frequently so- 
cially and were in conference, I should say, at least twice a week. 

53. Q, Do you feel, then, that there was a free and full exchange of 
military information? 

A. Yes, I do. 

54. Q. What can you state as to the attitude of cooperation between 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department in matters of defense of Oahu? 

A. I believe they discussed everything that was on the mind of 
either. I should like to mention one very little thing that indicates 
the cooperation between Admiral Kimmel and General Short. In 
the summer of 1941 the then Captain Mountbatten came to the Pacific 
Fleet and delivered a series of lectures. I drove him up to Fort 
Shafter when he addressed the Army. Mountbatten stated, “I have 
dictated a letter during a high level bombing attack. I hold high 
level bombing in contempt, but I am franldy afraid of the dive 
bomber.” WTben that speech was over. General Short shook hands 
with Mountbatten and said, “Thank you for those remarks. I have 
been trying to make my Army Air Force go over to dive bombing. I 
talked to Kimmel about it, and he recommends it, but they won’t 
do it.” I brought that out to show there was a close cooperation 
between the two. I believe also, as far as the defense of Pearl Harbor 
is concerned, your records will show that General Short made fre- 
quent reqijests for better planes and better anti-aircraft guns. A 
great deal of this was prompted by Admiral Kimmel, and I believe 
the Admiral wrote to the Navy Department to get a little support for 
General Short. 
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55. Q. After the receipt of the so-called “war waminff message” 
on November 27, 1941, did you know at that time what was neing done 
by the Army with reference to taking measures of security in the 
Hawaiian Department! 

A, Yes. I know that the Army was alerted that night, because on 
my way to Honolulu 

56. What night! 

A. November 27. On that night, in driving home, I passed long 
columns of troops and groups of equipment blocking the road leading 
into Honolulu, but they were going on the alert to prevent sabotage. 
Remember that we had something like 160,000 Japanese in uie 
islands, and I dare say that was the Army’s primary method of de- 
fense — to defend their public utilities, their reservoirs, and defend 
against sabotage. They were on the alert that night, because I saw it 

\ 638 '\ 57. Q. Do you have any information, or do you know 

whether or not the Cammanding General of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment knew what measures of security the Navy had adopted in its 
defense of Pearl Harbor or the Fleet therein at about that time! 

A. Yes, he knew, because every directive issued b^ the Commander- 
in-Chief was circulated to the Army. Our operating plans, issued a 
month in advance, were sent to the Army, because they had to co- 
operate with them. They knew everything that we were doing. 

58. Q. A month in advance of what! 

A. Of the actual operations. They were always invited to par- 
ticipate. 

59. Q I am not going to ask you for details. Admiral, because I am 
calling Admiral Bellinger and his then Chief -of -Staff, Captain Ram- 
sey, to give the court the details of the number of patrol planes, their 
material condition, and the effectiveness, etc., of a distant patroL I 
shall ask you, however, if you know whether the question of long- 
range reconnaissance was considered by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet at any time between November 27, 1941, and the 
Japanese attack on December 7? 

A. Yes, it was. In fact, it was considered before Admiral Kimmel 
became Commander-in-Chief. The Fleet was there in 1940, and I 
discussed the matter with Admiral Richardson’s staff, and the answer 
was that they didn’t have enough planes to do everything, such as 
training and meeting the requirements of a long 360-degree search. 
It is my recollection that Admiral Bellinger in 1941 was trying to get 
more crews and that he made the statement that they needed two crews 
for each plane. They were also installing gas proof tanks. I believe 
they put m their own armor. There were never enough planes to have 
an all around search. Consequently, the available planes were given 
the job to search the operating areas. The operating areas were 
usually to the south of Oahu but not always. When the Fleet operated 
to the north of Oahu, as they did, the planes searched in that direction, 
but they did not have an all around search, because we were not only 
shy of planes, but it is also my recollection tliat we had to detach some 
of them and send them elsewhere. Even the War Plan itself called for 
sending squadrons of planes to Samoa and Alaska and directed that we 
keep two squadrons in Oahu. Obviously, two squadrons of airplanes 
cannot make any kind of search, such as would oe required. 

60. Q. How many planes in a squadron of patrol ships? 
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A. Twelve, I believe. 

61. Then, it is your estimate that the War Plans considered 
retaining two squadrons, or about twenty-four patrol planes, for the 
Hawaiian area? 

A. Directed that we not reduce it below that level. 

[ 639 '\ 62. Q. I believe you stated in the first part of your testi- 

mony that the paramount mission of the Pacific Fleet was training and 
that you further stated that until December 7, 1941, this mission had 
not been changed. In view of the information that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific had of the United States- Japanese situation on 
and after November 27, 1941, had consideration been given to changing 
this mission? 

A. The mission, of course, was laid down in the War Plans. Some- 
where about the middle of October, on the receipt of a message, we 
discontinued the cruises to the coast. We had been sending a small 
task force to the coast just for recreation, and we discontinued that 
about the middle of October and never resumed it. In Pearl Harbor 
they had black-outs for training purposes. The Fleet was alerted all 
the time at sea. At least once during each operational period of the 
task forces at sea there would be a drill, assuming an attack by sub- 
marine. When the striking force would be organized, the battle- 
ships would assemble, and the destroyers would assemble to protect 
the battleships. Those things had been going on for some time. I 
cannot say that the mission of the Pacific Fleet was ever changed, 
because where you state that the mission was training, I would say 
training and preparation for war. 

63. Q. At the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, state the approximate geographical location of the 
three major task forces of the Pacific Fleet ? 

A. Task Force One was in port. That included most of the battle- 
ships under Admiral Pye. Each of the three task forces had a car- 
rier, but that task force was without its carrier on the 7th of December. 
The SARATOGA was on the coast. I don’t recall whether she was 
needing overhaul, but one of her missions was to ferry planes out to 
Pearl Harbor, because we had no means to get them out there, so she 
wasn’t in Pearl Harbor at the time. She was bn the coast. Task 
Force Two under Admiral Halsey had gone to sea about the same time 
Admiral Pye got in. 

64. Q. This was approximately what date? 

A. About the 27th of November. His task force returned on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 5th of December, except that his carrier, the 
ENTERPRISE, was at Wake delivering marine planes. He had 
cruisers and destroyers with him. How much of his task force was 
in Pearl Harbor I don’t recall, except that battleship division 1, which 
was under Halsey, was in Pearl Harbor. Task Force Three under 
Admiral Brown had gone to sea about the 5th of December. Admiral 
Brown was conducting amphibious training in the vicinity of John- 
ston Island, and his carrier, with some cruisers and destroyers under 
Admiral Newton, had gone to Midway to land some planes there. 

65. Q. You have stated that the SARATOGA was absent 
from the Hawaiian area. Do you recall whether or not any other cap- 
ital ships than the ones you have described were absent from the 
Hawaiian area? 
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A. The COLORADO was undergoing overhaul at Puget Sound. 
The PENNSYLVANIA was at dry dock in Pearl Harbor. I can 
recall only the COLORADO as a capital ship which was away at that 
time. 

The court then, at 12 : 20 p. m., took a recess until 1 : 45 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 


Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel with the exception 
of the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose 
counsel were present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwi.se connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral William W. Smith, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. 
He was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 

66. Q. Admiral, as Chief of Staff to CinCPac, were you familiar 
with WPL-46, and the initial task assigned by that plan? 

A. Yes. 

67. Q. Would you state to the court what the initial tasks were 
that were assigned in WPL-46 to the Pacific Fleet? 

A. The tasks defined by the Navy Department were to remove the 
pressure from the Malay barrier by raiding commerce, by attacking 
the Marshall Islands in a raid, and also assisting our British allies 
below the equator from zero longitude, starting in Samoa, to the 
westward as far as longitude 155 degrees, and we were ordered to send, 
I think it was, two cruisers and two submarines to that area. That 
was from Samoa, south of the equator westward as far as 155 degrees 
longitude, east. 

68. Q. Admiral, were you familiar with the fact that this plan, 
that is, WPL-46. implemented cei’tain high-level decisions v.'hich 
contemplated the British bringing some of their capital ships into the 
Indian ocean as a restraining influence against the Japanese Fleet, and 
at the same time the United States bringing a unit from the Pacific 
Fleet to the Atlantic as a method of furthering the war against 
Germany? 

A. I know that was in the Pacific Fleet war plan. Whether it was 
in the Navy Department plan originally I don’t know, except that 
during the summer of 1941, a British Admiral — Rear Admiral Dank- 
werts — who was the British representative in the United States at that 
time, and he had conferred with our war planners — he, in company 
with a Captain Clark, who w’as the British military naval attache in 
Washington, came to Pearl Harbor and told the Commander-in-Chief 
that they had attempted to make this agreement with the Navy De- 
partment, mentioned particularly Admiral Kelly Turner and said, 
“We think that the British Empire wil fall apart [5^?] if we 
lose Singapore.” He went further to say that Admiral Tiiraer didn’t 
believe in Singapore, and he said, “We have finally come to an arrange- 
ment where if you will send a batleship division to Gibraltar to defend 
our interest in the Mediterranean, we shall send six battleships to 
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Singapore. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, gave him no 
encouragement at all, but told Admiral Dankwerts, in effect, “Well, if 
you camt get information from the Navy Department, why do you 
come to me? 

69. Q. Do I understand that was in the summer of ’41 ? 

A. The summer of ’41. 

7. Q. We may be talking about two different things. What I want 
to establish is whether or not you knew that there was to be detached 
from the Pacific Fleet a unit which would be transferred to the At- 
lantic Fleet, and as a part of that plan it was contemplated that the 
British would transfer some capital ships to the Indian Ocean ? 

A. I did, but I knew it only through the statement of Admiral 
Dankwerts, because there was no official gaper on the subject that I 
remember. 

71. Q. You testified this morning that the Navy Department 
secretly, as you told it, sent a force of three battleships, four cruisers, 
and two sq^uadrons of destroyers in 1941, from the Pacific Fleet, and 
transferred them to the Atlantic? 

A. That’s right. 

72. Q. And this indicated to your mind the people in Washington 
considered the war to be in the Atlantic, which was not the view enter- 
tained by the staff of CinCPac ; is that correct ? 

A. That is absolutely correct. 

73. Q. Well, now, in connection with WPL-46, I’d like to refresh 
your memory as to whether or not that transfer is in WPL-46. 

A. In WPL-46, it states that at the outbreak of war, they will move 
one division of cruisers from the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic, in addi- 
tion to what we had already moved. 

74. Q. That’s right, but there was also to be transferred, as a part 
of this agreement — a high-level agreement — a division of battleships, a 
division of cruisers, and a carrier, and the two squadrons of destroyers, 
was there not, under WPL-46 ? 

A. At the time that I received WPL-46, which I think was about the 
first of July, that had already been done. It was made in May. 

76. Q. Then there was no movement that you know of in 1941 
that was not in accordance with WPLr46 ? 

A. No. 

76. Q. Admiral, you testified this morning with respect to Exhibit 
18j which is the dispatch concerning the transfer of Army planes to 
Midway and Wake, that when you received that dispatch at Pearl 
Harbor, or were so advised, that since you were directed to send these 
planes out, you carried out tliese instructions; is that correct? 

A. No, we did not carry out the instructions. We made the plans 
and the Commander-in-Cnief sent a dispatch telling how it was to be 
done, but war broke before we could do it. The marines were still 
at Wake when war broke. 

77. Q. Did I understand you to say that you were not directed to 
do this ? 

A. We were directed to do it, and we were prepared to do it, but 
war broke befoi-e we could execute it. 

78. Q. I hand you Exhibit 18 and ask you if that was the dispatch 
you had before you this morning when you were testifying ? 

A. Yes, it is. 
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79. Q. I will ask you to read to the court the first sentence and the 
last sentence on the second page, if you please. 

A. (Reading) : “In order to keep the planes of the second marine 
aircraft available for expeditionary use, OpNav has requested and the 
Army has agreed to station twenty-five Army pursuit planes at Mid- 
way and a similar number at Wake, provided you consider this feasible 
and desirable.” (Reading) : “Confer to Commanding General and 
advise as soon as practicable.” 

80. Q. Which, in effect, is not a directive to CinCPac to carry out 
this transfer, but rather a request for advice from CinCPac as to 
whether he considered it as practicable ? 

A. Yes, however it was construed at the time in my mind, at least, 
as a directive, just as when your commanding officer says to you, “Don’t 
you think that it would be a good thing for you to do so and so,” and 
you say, “Yes, sir, I do.” 

81. Q. What action did you take with respect to this dispatch? Did 
the Commander-in-Chief reply and give the Navy Department the 
benefit of his suggestion in that respect ? 

A. The first thing the Commander-in-Chief did was to get General 
Short and his entire staff, and Admiral Kimmel and his staff together, 
and we conferred, to my recollection, for at least three days on how 
to do this thing. We didn’t know why, but the Army was in very great 
doubt as to whether it would put P-39’s or P-40’s on 

Wake, and they finally decided on P-39’s. The Commander-in-Chief 
said we could put the planes on the island, but we could not get them 
off. I tell you that just to let you know that we did consider it; our 
combined staffs discussed it for at least two days, and I think three 
days, before the answer was sent in. 

82. Q. But you didn’t consider that you had to do it; the Navy De- 
partment hadn’t directed you to carry oiit this operation ? They simply 
asked for an answer. 

A. No, I considered that we had been directed to do it. 

83. Q. You stated this morning that you had seen, around the 27th 
of November, Exhibit 17. That is the so-called war warning dis- 
patch, in which the Chief of Naval Operations informed CinCPac 
that negotiations with Japan looking toward a stabilization of condi- 
tions in the Pacific have ceased. You also testified that you had seen, 
a day or two later. Exhibit 19. That is the dispatch from C. N. O., 
which presented, for the information of CinCPac, the Army’s dispatch 
which stated that, “Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated 
to all practicable purposes, with only the oarest possibility the Japan- 
ese Government will come back and offer to continue.” Do you recall 
those two dispatches ? 

A. Yes, I recall both of these. 

84. Q. I understood you to say this morning that subsequent to the 
receipt of these dispatches you also had press and radio r epo rts to the 
effect that conversations with Japanese representatives in Washington 
might be continuing; is that correct? 

A. That is my recollection, yes. 

85. Q. But you never received any modification from the Chief of 
Naval Operations of the two dispatches? 

A. No, I remember both of these dispatches, but it does not say here 
that negotiations had been resumed. 
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86. Q. But you didn’t receive anything officially from the Chief of 
Naval Operations which modified either of the dispatches, copies of 
which were sent you, before the Japanese attack? 

A. No. 

87. Q. Then I understood you to say that you and the staff con- 
sidered that these press and radio reports which you had heard sub- 
sequent to the receipt of these dispatches modified, in your opinion, 
the effect of these dispatches ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say that. I would say that the press and radio 
were very frequently ahead of the information we got from the Navy 
Department. 

88. Q. Well, was there any doubt in your mind as to the [J-45] 
meaning of the dispatch of November 27, which begins, “This is a war 
warning?” 

A. Not at all. If they had put a period after, “This is a war warn- 
ing,” I think we might have l^en better off, but they went on to tell 
us after that where the attack was coming from. 

89. Q. Leaving aside for the moment tne fact that there is a period 
after, “This is a war warning”, in that dispatch, I think you said this 
morning that the unfortunate part of it was that the Chief of Naval 
Operations should have included in the message, he didn’t put a 
period after “war warning”, but instead went on to tell you where the 
attack might come from. N^ow, I’d like you to look at the sentence in 
that dispatch which reads, “The number and the equipment of Japa- 
nese troops and the organization of naval task forces indicates an 
amphibious expedition against the Philippines or the Kra Peninslua, 
or possibly Borneo.” Now at the time you received this dispatch you 
also had information, you were also considering the dispatch which 
■was sent to you by the Chief of Naval Operations on the 24th of 
November, which is Exhibit 15, did you not? 

A. The one about burning the codes? 

90. Q. No. It begins, “Chances are — ” You received that prior to 
the receipt of the war warning message? 

A. Yes, sir. 

91. Q. That dispatch begins, “The chances of favorable outcome 
of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This situation, coupled 
with the statements of Japanese Government and movements tneii 
naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise ag- 
gressive movement in any direction including attack on the Philip- 
pines or Guam is a possibility.” You will also note from the dispatch 
before you that it is addressed to the Commander-in-Chief Asiatic, 
Commander-in-Chief Pacific, Commandants of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 15th Naval Districts, all for action. In the face of those two 
dispatches. Admiral, did I understand you to say this morning that 
you considered the mention of the Philippines and Guam to indicate 
that the Chief of Naval Operations intended not to include an attack 
on any other possession of the United States, including Hawaii ? 

A. Yes, I do. The inference is plain, I think. When you say that 
they may attack in any direction, including the Philippines and Guam. 
They didn’t say New York or San Francisco. They didn’t say Pearl 
Harbor. I think the inference is plain that whoever wrote the dis- 
patch had an idea that so far as the attack on the Philippines or Guam, 
that is what we expected them to do. 
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[ 6^61 92. Q. What effect did you give to the dispatch of No- 

vember 24, which says an attack in any direction may be expected, the 
dispatch having been addressed to both the Commander-in-Chief Asi- 
atic and the Commander-in-Chief Pacific, and the naval districts 
which might be concerned ? 

A. I can’t tell you exactly what was done about that. It may have 
intensified the action we were taking, but it did not change our general 
estimate at all. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) ; 

93. Q. Admiral Smith, did you testify before the Roberts Com- 
mission ? 

A. No, sir. 

94. Q. IVere you in Pearl Harbor dui’ing the ten days or more that 
they were holding hearings there? 

A. I was there all during the hearings. I left Pearl Harbor to go 
to sea about 15 January 1942. I was available at all times. I was not 
called. 

95. Q. I call your attention to a i)aragraph on page 19 of the Rob- 
erts Report, of which the court has taken judicial notice, paragraph 9, 
conclusions, “These commanders.” referring to General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel, — “These commanders failed to confer with respect 
to the warnings and orders issued on and after November 27, and to 
adapt and use existing plans to meet the emergency.” I ask you 
whether General Short and Admiral Kimmel failed to confer with 
respect to the warnings and orders issued on and after November 27. 

A. It would be my estimate that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short, between 27 November and 7 December, conferred every day. 
I will give you an example of that. One night Admiral Kimmel, at 
(5:00 o'clock: at night, called up General Short and said, “WTiat are 
you doing?” He said, “I am going to the north shore;” and he said, 
“Hang on for a few minutes; I am coming over to see you.” And 
that was in the week of Pearl Harbor. General Short and his staff 
were over nearly every day. I never heard any expression of ill- 
feeling between Admiral Kimmel and General Short. They were 
trying to get along with each other, if I make myself plain. 

96. Q. Were these confei-ences about which you have testified in 
connection with the warnings and orders issued on and after 27 
November? 

A. The conferences were always called after receipt of a warning, 
but they had been going on all the time, because General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel were very much of the opinion that war was coming. 
I think in most cases the [^47] questions raised by the Navy 
Department had already been discussed l)etween these two command- 
ing officers. 

97. Q. Were the conferences in respect to the orders and warnings. 
Admiral? 

A. Not all, no — oh, no. 

98. Q. But these between 27 November and 7 December? 

A. Not in response to a dispatch, because they had conferred so 
frequently on the general situation. You see. General Short had a 
great manynroblems, of Canton Island, for example — ^they had no 
guns on theThing. He was trying to prepare the thing. They were 
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continually discussing the problems, but it already connected 'with 
war — every word of it. 

99. Q. Some of the conferences were in respect to the orders and 
warnings ? 

A. Oh, certainly. There was a conference, as I recollect it, after 
every one of these warning messages was received — ^there was always 
a conference. 

100. Q. And you observed and were present at some or most of 
these conferences? 

A. I was present at all conferences where General Short brought 
his staflf with him. There were times when General Short came over 
to see Admiral Kimmel accompanied by no one but an aide. In those 
cases, having a great deal of administrative duty to do, I stayed out 
until sent for, but on every conference that involved anything per- 
taining to the war, I was called in. 

101. Q. Were there conferences between General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel on and after 27 November with respect to adapting and using 
the existing plans to meet the emergency? 

A. My recollection is that there was a conference approximately 
the first of December. Just what was discussed in detail, I do not 
remember, but I do know that General Short stated to Admiral Kimmel 
that he had reported to the War Department all of his reactions to 
these warning dispatches and what he intended to do, and I also know 
that Admiral Kimmel had done the same with the Navy Department. 

102. Q. I now read paragraph 11, on the same page of the same 
document : “The state of readiness of the naval forces on the morning 
of December 7 was not such as was required to meet the emergency 
envisaged in the warning messages.” In your opinion as Chief of 
Staff to Commander-in-Chief of Pacific, was the state of readiness of 
the naval forces on the morning of December 7 such as was required to 
meet any [54<5] emergency envisaged in the warning messages 
received from the Navy Department? 

A. It was. You must remember that what we were thinking about 
in the Pacific Fleet was not the defense of Pearl Harbor. We were 
thinking about the fleet and the readiness of the fleet. I believe that 
the state of readiness is indicated by the fact that how quickly the 
gun crews responded to the fire which was absolutely unexpected. 
We exercised as much security as we could in port. We realized that 
the Army defenses were not adequate, that ships were stationed in 
sectors and every sector was always occupied for antiaircraft fire, but 
we also had to get that fleet in readiness to go back to sea. It happened 
at a time when two task forces were in port. Usually only one was 
in port. Sometimes three were at sea, depending upon the exercises 
that were projected by the Commander-in-Chief. The readiness of 
the ships — ^they were ready for anything, but they were thinking mostly 
of how soon they could get out, and how to get out and go into battle. 
They were not thinking about the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

103. Q. I call your attention to Paragraph 11 on Page 9 
of the same document: (Reading) “At about noon, eastern standard 
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time (6:30 a. m. Honolulu time), December 7, an additional warning 
message, indicating an almost immediate break in relations between 
the United States and Japan, was dispatched by the Chief of Staff 
after conference with the Chief of Naval Operations, for the informa- 
tion of responsible Army and Navy commanders. Every effort was 
made to have the message reach Hawaii in the briefest possible time, 
but due to conditions beyond the control of anyone concerned the de- 
livery of this urgent message was delayed until after the attack.” In 
your opinion, is the sending of a dispatch from Washington to Pearl 
Harbor by means of R. C. A., the achievement of every effort to have 
the message reach Hawaii in the briefest possible time? 

A. I am not a communicator, but my recollection is that at that time 
communication between Washington and Pearl Harbor could be estab- 
lished within 30 minutes. We did not have a telephone but we had 
priority radio. 

104. Q. That would be the Navy radio? 

A. Yes, of course. Thirty minutes ; not more than forty. 

105. Q. The Nav.y radio was more expeditious than the commercial 
lines? 

A. Oh, yes; from Washington, directly controlled from the Navy 
Department to Pearl Harbor. 

106. Q. Now, will you look at Exhibit 48, Admiral? That is, I 
believe, the dispatch from General Marshall to the Hawaiian 
partment. I now call your attention to a statement in the Roberts 
Report on Page 20, Conclusion No. 14: (Reading) “If the message” — 
referring to the me.ssage which is Exhibit 48 — ^“had reached its destina- 
tion at the time intended, it would still have been too late to be of sub- 
stantial use, in view of the fact that the commanders had failed to 
take measures and make dispositions prior to the time of its anticipated 
receipt which would have been effective to warn of the attack or to 
meet it.” If the, message. Exhibit 48, had been received in Hawaii at 
the oflSce of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet between 
5 : 00 and 6 :00 o’clock a. m., Hawaii time, in your opinion could the 
Commander-in-Chief have taken measures that would have been of 
substantial use in repelling the attack? 

A. Yes. The measures he could have taken, remembering it was 
Sunday morning, by sounding the alarm, by getting all the pilots — not 
of the Navy so much as the Army — back to their planes, getting them 
out of their homes and getting them back, the Japanese would have 
suffered much greater punishment. The Japanese attack, however, 
would have damaged us nevertheless, perhaps not so much as it did. 
As you probably know, it is difficult to get a battleship under way. 
It takes time. There is a [650] certain amount of enertia. 
The destroyers could have gotten out of Pearl Harbor, and the crusiers, 
probably. The aircraft of both the Army and Navy could have been 
alerted, and although they could not have prevented the attack and 
certain damage, they probably would have reduced the damage and 
punished the enemy much more than he was punished. There is some- 
thing more that you have to remember: We had two carriers at sea, 
our only two carriers, and it was very important, if war were coming, 
to get oil tankers out there to refuel them, and they might have been 
started out. So far as the battleships getting out, 1 doubt very much 
if they could have gotten out, and if they had left the harbor they 
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would have been sunk in many thousands of feet of water just outside 
of Pearl Harbor, which would do us no good today. But that informa- 
tion would have been of great value to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet if he had had it. 

107. Q. I call your attention to a sentence in Paragraph 17 appear- 
ing on Page 20 of the same report: (Reading) “The attitude of each”, 
— ^that is. General Short and Admiral Kimmel — ^“that he was not re- 
quired to inform himself of, and his lack of interest in, the measures 
undertaken by the other to carry out the responsibility assigned to 
such other under the provisions of the plans then in effect, demon- 
strated on the part of each a lack of appreciation of the responsibilities 
vested in them and inherent in their positions as commander-in-chief. 
Pacific Fleet, and commanding general, Hawaiian Department.” To 
your personal knowledge, did Admiral Kimmel inform himself of 
measures undertaken by General Short to carry out the responsibilities 
assigned the Army under the provisions of the plans then in effect? 

A. I may tell you that in the first place I have never read the Roberts 
Report. I can’t get it. Admiral Kimmel, long before he became 
Commander-in-Chief — ^you see, I served with him as a cruiser captain 
when he had the cruisers. Pacific Fleet. And when he asked me to be 
his chief of staff, he said, “There are several things I want you to re- 
mind me to do. One is to keep my Type Commanders, my high ad- 
mirals, informed of evei-ything that is going on; and the other one is 
to cooperate with the Army because it has not been done before”. And 
he followed that up. 

108. Q. Specifically and to your knowledge, did Admiral Kimmel 
inform himself of the measures undertaken % General Short to carry 
out the responsibilities assigned to General Short under the provisions 
of the plans then in effect? 

A. My opinion is “yes”. 

109. Q. You were present at many of the conferences? 

A. Yes; most of them. 

[6ol'\ 110. Q. Do you know wliether General Short informed 

himself of the measures undertaken by Admiral Kimmel? 

A. I’m quite certain he did. Wlien General Short took over, his 
chief of staff — can’t remember his name; Phillip Hayes, I think it is, 
the man who is in charge at Philadelphia — said that he had been out 
there on the staff of the Commanding General years before, which was 
the commanding general who was opposite to Admiral McDonald, and 
he told me that ne had never seen cooperation between the Anny and 
Navy such as he sees now. He was then a colonel and he was detached, 
I should say, within three months after General Short took over. But 
that was the impression he gave me. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

111. Q. Admiral, then I take it, in connection with the defense of 
Pearl Harbor, it was underetood by the Army that it was their prime 
and particular responsibility to defend Pearl Harbor; there was no 
question in their mind of that? 

A. No, that is written down in the book called. “Joint Arrnj' a^id 
Navy Action”, 

112. Q. Yes. And in respect of such responsibility that the Navy 
might have, that was only in support of the Army and was under- 
stood by all concerned to be such? 

79716 — *6— Bx. 146, toL 1 28 
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A. It was understood by all concerned because all hands knew that 
the Army was not prepared to defend F’earl Harbor as a naval base. 
They did not have the anti-aircraft guns or anything, and it was 
understood that the Navy would help as much as it could and that is 
why the ships were anchored in four sections because we knew that the 
only guns that could be fired in defense of Pearl Harbor would prob- 
ably be fired from the Navy guns. 

Recross-examined bv the interested party, Adminil Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy: 

113. Q. Admiral, you testified a few moments ago that General 
Short had reported to the War Depai-tment tlie measures that he had 
taken after the war warning dispatches had been received and that 
Admiral Kimmel had also reported to the Chief of Naval Operations 
the measures which he took, as I understood. Is that correct? 

A. Yes. I think you will probably find that in the form of personal 
correspondence. 

114. Q. Isn’t it true that the reference that you had to a report by 
Admiral Kimmel is the personal letter which Admiral Kimmel wrote 
to Admiral Stark after the message of October 16th with respect to the 
change in the Japanese cabinet? Do you recall any further reports 
[562] by Admiral Kimmel to Chief of Naval Operations concern- 
ing the steps which he had taken? 

A. I could not possibly recall every detail of everything that hap- 
pened. All that I know is that I read every report that Admiral 
Stark wrote to Admiral Kimmel. It was usually in the form of a 
weekly letter written on Sunday, and Admiral Kimmel always replied. 
He showed me the letters from Stark and he showed me his replies. 
Now, w^hether you have those or not, I don’t know, but I think you 
will find that in there. Every measure he took he informed the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

115. Q. With reference to the war w^arning message: Do you 
recall specifically that a reply was made to the war warning message 
regarding what steps were taken by Admiral Kimmel pui-suant to it ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

116. Q. With respect to the last question : I call your attention to 
Exhibit 50, which is a letter from Admiral Kimmel to Admiral Stark 
under date of December 2 nd, and ask 3011 to read to yourself Para- 
graph 2 . Does that refresh your memory as to whether Admiral 
Kimmel made a report to Admiral Stark as of December 2 as to what 
he was doing? 

A. Very much. I didn’t know the date of it but I do know that at 
that time when these planes were sent to Wake it was Admiral Kim- 
mel’s idea, and his whole staff talked about it. He did it and we did 
not. It was his own idea to send those additional planes to Wake. 

117. Q. The point is. Was the reix)rt to Admiral Stark as of De- 
cember 2 nd, a report as to what he was doing? 

A. Yes. Well, I can’t swear to that, no, but I am certain it was 
because he always kept him informed, but as you say, it is there, down 
in black and white. 

Eecross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy : 
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118. Q. With further reference to this letter of December 2nd, 
Admiral, would you care to look a little more closely at that letter, the 
complete letter, and tell the court whether or not that whole letter 
doesn’t concern the movement of planes to Wake and Midway, and also 
whether you consider that to be a report to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of what the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet did with 
respect to the war warning dispatch of November 27th, not the dis- 
patch of the 27th [SoS] concerning the movement of planes to 
Wake and Midway? 

A. This letter is in the form of all the correspondence that was held, 
practically all, between the Navy Department and the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Fleet. You will notice that it is a personal letter 
and it starts out “Dear Betty.” I believe there the Commander-in- 
Chief has told what he is doing, and I believe I have previously said 
that so much correspondence was carried on between the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, personal 
letters, that we had to file it and consider it official correspondence. 

119. Q. There were two messages concerning the movement of planes 
to Wake and Midway which were dated the 2()th of November but dis- 
patched on the 27th, with time date references of the 27th, which you 
have before you as Exhibits 18 and 40. There was another dispatch 
which bore a time date reference of the 27th which is the war warning 
message. My question is this, specifically : Do you consider the letter 
of December 2nd, which has been called to your attention by counsel 
for Admiral Kimmel, as being a report to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions on the steps taken by the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet in response to the war warning message? 

A. Now I believe my mind is clear on what you were driving at. In 
my opinion, this letter by the Commander-in-Chief dated December 
2nd, was what he considered a weekly report on what he had done. 
The dispatch of planes to Midway and Wake was the idea of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and it was in no way related to the war warning 
message from the Navy Department about putting Army planes out 
there. They are not connected at all. 

120. Q. To further clarify the matter, the letter of December 2nd 
is concerned solely with the transfer of the planes to Wake and Mid- 
way, is it not, and the discussion of the problems involved in that 
connection ? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say that. You have asked me to read the letter 
but I haven’t had a chance to read it, but my impression of that let- 
ter is that it is sort of a weekly report. Every Sunday Admiral Stark 
wrote a letter to Admiral Kimmel, and he always replied. I think that 
is a summary of what he had done. 

\55J^ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Re^rve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second 
class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

The court then, at 2:45 p. m., took a recess until 2:55 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
the interested parties and their counsel, with the exception of the 
interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose coun- 
sel were present. 
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Rear Admiral William W. Smith, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. 
He was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, (Continued) : 

121. Q. Admiral, now that you have read the letter, is the ques- 
tion clear to you now. 

A. Yes, but this letter is obviously one of the weekly letters by 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Chief of Naval Operations. It 
does not confine itself to that one movement. As I say, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had already made plans to reenforce those islands. 

122. Q. Admiral, let me -further clarify the matter. After the 
war warning message was received by the Commanding General 
of the Hawaiian Department — that is, his war warning message — 
he sent a report by dispatch to the Chief of Staff of the Army of 
the steps he took pursuant to the dispatch that he received from 
them. A few minutes ago in your testimony you stated that Gen- 
eral Short had reported the steps he took, and you also stated that 
Admiral Kimmel also reported to the Chief of Naval Operations 
the steps he took upon the receipt of the war warning dispatch. I 
want to clear up in the minds of the court the fact that you do not 
mean that this letter is to be taken as a parallel to the dispatch which 
the Commanding General sent to the Chief of Staff but that it is 
just a routine, weekly letter which Admiral Kimmel wrote? 

A. That is right. 

123. Q. In other words, do you know of any dispatch which you 
or Admiral Kimmel sent, reporting to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions the actions you had taken upon receipt of the war warning 
message of November 27? 

A. I couldn’t possibly remember that, no. 

[555] 124. Q. As far as you know, there was none? 

A. We are going back two and a half years, and it is very difficult 
to remember everything that happened. There may or may not be 
a dispatch, but I would not go on record and say there was. I’m 
not sure. 

125. Q. So far as you know, there was not? 

A. That is not the way I put it. That is the legal way of putting 
it. I do not remember it. I think probably there was, but I do not 
remember it. 

The court then, at 3 : 00 p. m., adjourned until 10 : 00 a. m., August 
22, 1944. 
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TUESDAY, AUaUST 22, 1944. 

[6S6] Sixteenth Day 


Navy Department, 

"Washington^ D. C. 

The court met at 10 : 00 a, m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Bet.), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral HaroM R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested 
party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.), 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the fifteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were 
present. 

Rear Admiral William W. Smith, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the adjournment was taken, entered. He was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and con- 
tinued his testimony. 

Examined by the court : 

126. Q. Admiral, in the Roberts Report, of which this court has 
taken judicial notice, there is a statement made that the re^onsible 
commanders in the Hawaiian area were aware of previous J^apanese 
actions and demonstrated Axis methods which indicated that hostile 
action might be expected prior to a declaration of war. Were you 
aware of this? 

A. I think we all were, yes, sir, but that did not necessarily indicate 
an attack on Pearl Harbor. We knew that they had attacked the 
Chinese and the Russians before the outbreak of war and we expected 
they would do it again. We did expect they might hit the Philippines 
or Midway or Guam, but not Pearl Harbor. 

127. Q. What effect did this have on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
estimate with reference to the Hawaiian area? 

A. We expected nothing in the Hawaiian area except [557] 
a submarine attack. We expected that as almost a sure thing. 
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128. Q. Was telephonic communication available to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, with the Chief of Naval Operations? 
This question is asked in connection with your statement that the 
quickest form of communication which could have been used by 
OpNav on the morning of the 7th of December between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Chief of Naval Operations was by priority, 
Navy radio. 

A. I would .say, Admiral, that priority. Navy radio, was the most 
reliable, quick method of communicating. We had no telephonic 
communication with Washington. We did have it with the West 
Coast and it could have been relayed through the West Coast. It 
has only been recently that we have established telephone communi- 
cation with Pearl Harbor and it is very unreliable now. 

129. Q. But you actually had it ; it was available to you if you 
wanted to use it? 

A. To California, yes, sir; but through a commercial station; not 
through the naval communications. 

130. Q. But you actually had it even though you had to go through 
California for it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

131. Q. In other words, you could speak directly to Washington 
over commercial telephone ? 

A. That is my understanding ; yes, sir. 

132. Q. What courses of action could the Commander- in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, have taken subsequent to the receipt of a war warning 
message on November 27th had he interpretetl the words “war warn- 
ing” to mean that an attack on Pearl Harbor was about to ensue? 

A. He could have put out a .search with the available aircraft 
and with the Army bombers available. There were not very many. 
If necessary, he could have used his carrier-based planes for search. 
He could have had his Fleet out of Pearl Harbor to the westward 
with the heavy ships in a supporting position and his carriers ad- 
vanced to intercept the Japanese. 

133. Q. Well, without a definite movement on the part of the 
Fleet toward the westward to meet such a possible attack, what means 
were available, to prepare for it in the Hawaiian area? 

A. The only source of searching other than airplanes is the de- 
stroyer, but the destroyers were lining intensively trained in night 
attack. They were always required to guard our heavy ships in case 
of submarine \ 658 ^ attack which we expected so that we could 
not use destroyers for scouting. We could have searched a radius 
of perhaps 600 miles, but not through 360 degrees with the planes 
available. 

134. Q. Were you familiar with the state of readiness of the Army’s 
aircraft w’arning system ? 

A. No, sir, I was not. I knew that the Army had installed the 
radar ; that we had sent officers up there. I did not realize that it was in 
anything but an experimental stage ; they were feeling around. Now, 
it is quite possible that that is not the. picture. The radar was a very 
secret thing and General Short sometimes held conferences with Ad- 
miral Kimmel, and when he came over unaccompanied by his .staff I did 
not go in the Admiral’s office unless sent for because I had other work 
to do. It is possible that General Short told Admiral Kimmel of the 
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state of readiness of that radar but I had no knowledge that it could 
be depended upon, and in fact, it wasn’t dependable. The much pub- 
lished report tnat a non-commissioned officer picked up the Japanese 
planes coming in, we learned two or three days after Pearl Harbor. 
We had no knowled^ on that date that planes were coming in. When 
I spoke to Colonel JDavidson about it, I asked why that report had 
not been given to the Navy sooner, and he said, “We reconstructed that 
from all of the bearings the man got that morning but we didn’t 
know on Sunday ; we were not convinced that that was the direction 
from which the planes came.” And that is obviously correct because 
we searched to the south rather than to the north. We got no informa- 
tion that day whatever from that radar, even after the attack. Had 
the radar been dependable, they should have certainly traced the planes 
out, but they didn’t. They didn’t report to us. 

135. Q. "Whether they were dependable or not, whether they were 
efficient or not, wasn’t it w’orthwhile to keep them constantly manned 
on the chance that they might pick something up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

136. Q. In other words, that is one thing that could have been done 
after that warning message ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

137. Q. How many ships of the Fleet had radars installed, ap 
pro.ximately? 

A. We had 4 heavy cruisers, possibly 5, that were equipped with 
radar. The light cruisers and destroyers were not. The carriers were 
equipped with radar. 

138. Q. What was the state of their efficiency and dependability? 
A. It was very good. We had had a number of night exercises prior 

to Pearl Harbor locating and attacking the enemj’^ by the use of radar. 
It was considered very efficient but of course inside Pearl Harbor the 
[J55] radar on a ship is no good because it fails to penetrate the 
mountains. I will add to that, there were other ships equipped with a 
form of radar, but it was very unreliable. My own flagship, the 
ASTOBIA, a month or so after Pearl Harbor, had a radar but it could 
not pick up a plane that was visible to the naked eye. It was a very 
poor type. They have all since been taken off. Now, how many other 
ships were equipped with that form of radar, I do not know. 

139. Q. No battleship were equipped with radar ? 

A. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

140. Q. And the ships’ radars were not available or effective while 
anchored in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. No, sir. 

141. Q. Then among the steps that might possibly have been taken, 
what would have been the objection to having a ship outside, after the 
warning message of November 27th, in orderto use all methods 
available ? 

A. None, except that we did have ships outside. We had two car- 
riers outside. Both ships had radar. 

142. Q. And these carriers did not pick up the Japanese ships from 
which the planes came to Pearl Harbor? 

A. No, sir. Not only that, but Admiral Halsey, on his trip to 
Midway and return, had a search in the air, I believe, to a radius of 
300 miles, and he picked up nothing. 
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143. Q. ITien in your opinion to station a ship clear of Pearl Harbor 
for the purpose of using the radar would not have been effective? 

A. No, sir. The radar at that time, I doubt if a ship’s radar could 
pick up anything in the air more than 65 miles, so unless you had a 
cordon of ships around Oahu, it is very unlikely that you would have 
found anything. 

145. Q. And to have had such a cordon, would it have been very 
dangerous to the ships ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

145. Q. For what reason? 

A. Well, if you are going to use your ships for a scouting line, you 
have nothing to concentrate to fight the enemy if you meet it. 

146. Q. How about the dangers of submarine attack on ships so 
stationed ? 

A. That is always dangerous. 

147. Q. Admiral, were these matters considered at that time and 
rejected for the reasons you give ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. I would like to add to my [ 660 \ 
answer that we did have patrol planes searching from Midway and 
we also had submarines stationed at both Midway and Wake. 

118. Q. Was it considered that because of an attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was held to be only a remote possibility that additional precau- 
tions against such a possibility were unnecessary and unjustined? 

A. Yes, sir. 

149. Q. Admiral, so much has been said in previous testimony from 
officers of the Fleet with regard to training of the Fleet, and that 
training might have to be stopped under such conditions. The word 
“training” in the record might be misleading. Isn’t “preparation” a 
preparation for war ? 

A. The Fleet was training for war, and in my opinion was in very 
efficient condition for war. I believe where that training discussion 
arose was that because of the new ships under construction we were 
required to send so many trained men back for months and we were 
constantly getting new men, and some officers felt that we were handi- 
capped but I never did because the new men learned very quickly. 
The Fleet was not filled up, however ; we were about 10,000 men shy, 
as I recollect; below complement. 

150. Q. Do I understand your testimony to be that it is your belief 
that withdrawing men from the Fleet for the purpose of filling com- 
plements and new construction did not decrease the efficiency of the 
Fleet to any extent? 

A. Not materially, no, sir. 

151. Q. Well, if trained men were withdrawn from a ship and no 
men were available to take their places, leaving vacancies in the com- 
plement, would you please elaborate a little more why the efficiency 
wasn’t necessarily decreased ? 

A. Some months before Pearl Harbor there was a board convened 
under Admiral Theobald to look into the complements of all types 
of ships and to recommend new complements, including lookouts and 
anti-aircraft guns. These complements materially increased the 
crews over what we had had before. When I say tliat we were approx- 
imately 10,000 men short of complement, I mean for that new comple- 
ment. We had never met it, but the ships did have the crews that 
they had normally held, say a year before Pearl Harbor. 
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162. Q, Was that on the 85 per cent basis ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[^i] 153. Q. Upon receipt of the war warning message of 27 

November, or within a reasonable time thereafter, did the C!ommander- 
in-Chief, Facific, hold a conference with his staff or with the Army 
relative to the contents of this message ? 

A. He called a conference of his staff immediately. He sent the 
Fleet Intelligence officer, with a copy of the war warning, to be deliv- 
ered to General Short. He sent for Admiral Bloch. Admiral Bloch 
was at the hospital and Captain Earle came over to represent Admiral 
Bloch. To the best of my recollection, a conference was held the 
following morning with Gfeneral Short and, as usual, with all Task 
Force commanders and Type commanders in port. • 

154. Q. Then to your knowledge. General Short did know of this 
message and did confer with Admiral Kimmel concerning it ? ' 

A. Yes, sir. 

155. Q. Within a day of two after its receipt ? 

A. Yes, sir, within a day or two. When he received that message, 
I do not Imow, but I know that Lieutenant Commander Layton was 
sent over with a copy to be delivered to General Short that night. 

156. Q. You don’t know how soon after the message was received 
that the conference between Admiral Kimmel and General Short in 
reference to the menage was held ? 

A. I believe within 24 hours ; the next morning. 

157. Q. Will you state to the best of your knowledge what took 
I)lace at this conference between General Short and Admiral Kimmel ? 

A. I do not recall the details. 

158. Q. Do you recall the concensus of opinion as to what this mes- 
sage meant and as to the probable place of attack in case war came ? 

A. I believe I stated yesterday that the unfortunate thing about 
that war warning is, they told us where the attack was likely to hap- 
pen. It would have been better had it merely said “this is a war 
warning” and stopped right there. But they told us that the attack 
would very likely be on the Kra Peninsula, Malay, and Thailand, and 
we figured that tneir information was better than ours. 

159. Q. Well, what did you consider the intent of this message by 
heading it “A war warning”? 

A. Why, I thought that the intent w'as to put us on our toes and get 
ready to carry out the mission required by the War Plan. The War 
Plan was not executed by the Navy Department. 

160. Q. Was it ever executed ? 

A. I believe it was on the afternoon of December 7th. I’m not 
certain. But it was not before the attack. 

161. Q. What were the controlling conditions that required the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to send ships into Pearl Harbor 
at any time during the critical period ? 

A. Well, it had been proved that ships cannot remain at sea forever 
and it was part of our program. The Fleet had been in Pearl Harbor 
a very long time, I mean, nad been in the area a very long time, and 
it was part of our program to bring ships in, refuel and provision 
them, and give the men some recreation. 

162. Q. Well, in addition to being a part of the program, wasn’t 
it an absolute necessity? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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163. Q. Always a necessity ? 

A. Always a necessity, l^ou see, you can fuel ships at sea but there 
was no anchorage outside of Pearl Harbor that was at all safe, such 
as Lahaina Roads. It was not considered safe. There was no pro- 
tection against submarines. 

164. Q. Will you elaborate a little in that connection on the physical 
and morale condition of the crews of the ships by keeping ships con- 
stantl y o utside ? 

A. While at sea, we were always in Condition 3, or in a higher con- 
dition. We invariably operated without lights. After a week or ten 
days of these intensive operations — and they were intensive; in one 
operation alone we had 4 ships damaged by collision — it was necessary 
to give the oflfcers and men some recreation and relaxation. 

[^5] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

165. Q. And relavation ? 

A. And relaxation, yes, sir. 

166. Q. Did the Commander-in-Chief or his staff have information 
that certain Army planes were leaving Hamilton Field on the west 
coast of the United States on the night of 6th-7th December, to arrive 
at Oahu early in the morning on December 7 ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, the Navy had no such knowledge. 
I did not. It is possible the Fleet aviator did have it. It is quite 
possible that Admiral Bellinger knew it. 

167. Q. Did you on the morning of December 7, or subsequent there- 
to, have any information as to the most probable location of the Japa- 
nese carriers from which the attack against Pearl Harbor was made ? 

A. Not for some two days. You see, there had been a great deal 
of confusion. There were radio bearings reported indicating the 
enemy was to the south of Oahu. We suspected at the time that these 
might have been sampans or other Japanese ships opening the radio 
to confuse us, but we found out later that the confusion originated 
in Oahu itseli by false reports being made by excited people report- 
ing things which did not occur and which they imagined. 

168. Q. Where would these excited people get their information ? 

A. Well, for example, one report was that parachute troops were 

landing on the north coast of Oahu. Some citizen had telephoned 
that in, and it was put on the warning net immediately. It was stated 
that they were dressed in blue clothes with red arm bands, and after 
we had time to trace that down, we found that a training plane — 
a little seaplane — under the authority of the Commander of the Serv- 
ice Force had been shot down by one of these Japs, and the mechanic 
was dressed in dungarees and He draped to safety. Another report 
was that troops landed at Barbers Point. Ships were sent to look 
into it, but there was nothing there. That came from excited civilians 
out in that direction. Then we had a report that an enemy carrier 
had been sighted south. That came from one of our own planes. It 
turned out to be the MINNEAPOLIS, I believe. On the afternoon 
of Pearl Harbor a squadron of seaplanes returned from Midway to 
Pearl Harbor, and they had been ordered to scout on the way. The 
squadron commander reported well south of Pearl Harbor a Japanese 
carrier accompanied by a Japane.se destroyer. He stated that he 
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had dropped two bombs on this carrier, which was ziraagging at 
high speed, and then had been chased some eighty miles [56J^ 
down wind until he found bad weather. We immediately sent a 
dispatch to Admiral Brown, who was within ninety-two miles of 
there, telling him to get the carrier. He still had several hours of 
daylight. Admiral Brown replied that he believed the ship bombed 
was the PORIXAND and not a Japanese carrier. The pilot arrived 
about 9 p. m. and was examined by almost the entire staff of Admiral 
Kimmel. He had a very fine reputation, and he said he knew it was 
a Japanese carrier because he saw the Rising Sun painted on her 
deck. He said th^t this carrier had the plan of a heavy cruiser 
painted on her deck as camouflage. We then sent a radio message 
to the PORTLAND: “Were you bombed this afternoon?” and he 
replied, “Yes, a plane dropped two bombs narrowly missing me 
astern.” That was war hysteria, and there was considerable of it, 
and that is the cause, in my opinion, of the more or less wild goose 
chase we had looking for the enemy. It was a case of receiving bad 
reports from excited people. 

169. Q. No reports of tnis natui’e were received prior to the attack? 
A. No, sir, none at all. 

170. Q, You stated that subsequent to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
you had information as to the location of the carriers from which the 
plan attack was launched. 

A. I would like to correct my answer to that. On the late after- 
noon of Pearl Harbor we received a chart that had been taken by 
the Army from a Japanese plane that had been shot down but had 
not burned. The Army evidently thought this was of no value 
until the Fleet Intelligence Officer learned of it and brought it over 
immediately, and in pencil on that chart it indicated that he had 
come down from about 200 miles north of Oahu. That was the first 
information we had of actually where it came from. 

171. Q. What was the best information available to Admiral Kim- 
mel or his staff subsequent to the attack as to the location of the ships 
at the time the attack ^as launched? 

A. He had absolutely no information. 

172. Q. I mean at the time Admiral Kinunel left the Fleet. 

A. He had that after receiving the radar report from the Army 
some two days after Pearl Harbor, and that report agreed with the 
map fom the shot-down Jap aviator, indicating that the planes were 
launched from a position some 200 miles to the northward and that 
the carriers had then turned around. They were never sighted by 
any of our planes. 

173. Q. Turned around to which direction? 

A. To the north, probably seeking bad visibility. 

[56'.5] 174. Q. Speaking of visibility in the trade wind area, 

what would you call the extremes of visibility? 

A. Well, by bad visibility, I mean fog. For example, the day 
after the battle of Midway we headed north with some carriers, and 
we very soon came into zero visibility and could not transfer planes 
from one carrier to another. 

175. Q. Was a similar condition obtained in the general area sur- 
rounding Oahu at a range, say, from 200 to 300 miles? 

A-, Tes, to the north. 
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176. Q, What was the state of visibility on the morning of De- 
cember 7? 

A. At Pearl Harbor? 

177. Q. In the Hawaiian area? 

A. Very good. 

178. Q. Admiral, did the messages directing the destruction of 
codes, etc., at Guam influence your decision or idea of the most prob- 
able place of Japanese attack in case of war? 

A. No, sir, it did not, because we had known that it was not our 
intention to defend Guam, and that would be one of the first places 
where they would be told to destroy codes. 

179. Q. We believe that you have answered the question that had 
you received word from the Navy Department on the morning of 
December 7 one or two hours prior to the attack, it would have infiu- 
enced the disposition of planes, etc. 

A. Yes, sir. There would have been the opportunity to get the 
pilots to the airfields and to get the planes in the air and get the light 
lorces out of Pearl Harbor. 

180. Q. From your information prior to December 7 and from in- 
formation received subsequent thereto, is it your opinion that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific was kept sufficiently informed by the 
Navy Department to give him a clear picture of the Japanese sit- 
uation ? 

A. In my opinion, he was not. I will cite an incident. At the time 
before Pearl Harbor — probably in May 1941 — ^the Commander-in- 
Chief received orders to send a division of heavy cruisers and a di- 
vision of light crui.sers toward Samoa, prepared for distant service, 
and to equip themselves with the Mark 6 exploder for torpedoes, 
which exploder was entirely unknown to destroyers at the time. The 
Commander-in-Chief was given no information as to where those 
ships were to go. It was not until they reached Samoa that orders 
were received from the Chief of Naval Operations, telling them to 
make a cruise to New Zealand and Australia. I have many a time 
heard the Communder-in-Chief say, “These .people in Washington 
must have more information than we have. I wish I knew what 
they are thinking about.” Our Fleet Intelligence Officer had 
[SffS] placed the Japanese Fleet in home waters mostly. If the 
Navy Department had better information than that, we should have 
received it. 

181. 0. Was this concern on the part of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific regarding his lack of information from Washington 
especially apparent from the period of November 27 to December 7? 

A. No, sir, at the time he believed that he was getting everything 
that the Navy Department had. 

182. Q. Specifically, did the deficiency in information which the 
Navy Department was furnishing him have any effect on what actions 
he took or might have taken with respect to possible action by the 
Japanese in the Hawaiian area ? 

A. Yes. I would like to state, for example, that a few days after 
Pearl Harbor the late Secretary of the Navy Knox arrived in Pearl 
Harbor to conduct an investigation. He was with Admiral Kimmel, 
General Short, and I believe Admiral Bloch all morning. I wasn’t 
there, but I was invited to join them at 12 o’clock for lunch. After 
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I arrived I believe I remember the exact words of Secreta^ Knox. 
Present at this conference were Admiral Kimmel, Admiral Pye, Ad- 
miral Bloch, General Short, Captain Beatty, who was aide to the Secre- 
tary, and I. Secretary Knox said, “Did you not get a warning on the 
6th of December?” We all answered in the negative. He stated, “We 
learned surreptitiously on the 6th of December that Nomura and 
Kurusu had orders to hold their last conference with Secretary Hull 
at 1 p. m. on Sunday, the 7th.” 1 p. m. in Washington was about 7 : 30 
in Pearl Harbor, shortly before the attack. He said, “I know that that 
information was sent to Admiral Hart, and I thought, of course, it was 
sent to you.” Now, had we had that information on Saturday, the 
6th of December, it would have been very valuable. The Army re- 
ceived that message on the afternoon of Pearl Harbor. The Navy 
never did receive it. The Commander-in-Chief had no message on 
the order of that mentioned by Secretary Knox. 

183. Q. Did Secretary Knox say when this information first be- 
came available? 

A. recollection is on Saturday, the 6th of December. 

184. Q. Do you now know of any information that the Navy De- 
partment had prior to the attack which would have been valuable to 
the Commander-in-Chief in taking action in the Hawaiian area ? 

A. Since my return to Washington, I have been informed that the 
Navy Department did have information that would have been very im- 
portant to the Commander-in-Chief, but since this information is 
of a nature that might possibly be damaging to the war effort, I be- 
lieve that I should not quote it in the interest of national security. 

[^7] 185. Q. During the course of this luncheon with Secre- 

tary Knox on the date you have indicated at Pearl Harbor, did he 
express any opinion as to what was the prevailing thought regarding 
the place of attack by the Japanese? 

A. He did. His words, as I remember them, are, “Frankly, I know 
of no one in the War Department or in the Navy Department, not 
even Kelly Turner, who expected an air attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

186. Q. Do you remember now any other pertinent expressions by 
the Secretary of the Navy on that date regaraing this matter? 

A. No, sir, I do not. Most of the conversation was as to the dam- 
age done, but what had gone on before I joined the conference, I do 
not know. They had been together several hours before I joined them. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

187. Q. There has been some testimony by other witnesses before 
this court, other than yourself, as to actions which might have been, 
and piossibly would have been, taken had the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacinc Fleet received the me.ssage from the Chief of Staff set- 
ting out the information that the Japanese diplomats were presenting 
their credentials at one o’clock and the possible further information 
that the Japanese were destroying their ciphering machines in cer- 
tain areas. Admiral, you have testified that you saw the message 
of November 27, 1941. from the Chief of Naval Operations, which 
started out by saying, “This dispatch is to be considered a war warn- 
ing.” It stated furtlier that negotiations with the Japanese looking 
toward stabilization have ceased and that an aggressive move by 
Japan is expected Yrdthin the next few days. This message also indi- 
cated possible Japanese objectives, and it directed an appropriate 
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defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned 
in WPL-46. I should like to ask you to state for the court what this 
message from General Maishall to the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department of 7 December 1941, which was not received 
until after the attack, would have added in the way of a warning so 
that you could have taken additional measures prior to the Japanese 
attacks 

A. The message received by General Short was delivered by an 
officer messenger to us at Pearl Harbor on the afternoon of December 
7. I glanced at it quickly and said, “It’s no good to us now.” I don’t 
remember the wording of that dispatch, but if it stated that the final 
conference was not to be held until 1 p. m. on Sunday, it is a very simple 
deduction that Pearl Harbor might the objective, because one o’clock 
[568^ in Washington is about midnight on the Asiatic station and 
shortly after daylight at Pearl Harbor. For that reason, that in- 
formation would have been very valuable. 

188. Q. What steps would you have taken? 

A. We would have given the Condition One, sent the Fleet to sea, 
and alerted all aircraft. They had two carriers at sea with their task 
forces. We would have held them up to the northward to try to locate 
the enemy in an attempt to divert the attack. 

Reexamined by the court: 

189. Q. How would air coverage for the Fleet been provided in such 
a case? 

A. As it was at that time and still is — ^by carrier-based planes. 

190. Q. I understand you were going to work the carriers to the 
northward to chase the enemy. 

A. Yes, sir, but each one was accompanied by cruisers and destroyers. 
The battleships would be in support of them. 

191. Q. It has been testified that had the Fleet been at sea and 
attacked without air coverage, the ships would have been irretrievably 
sunk. 

A. That is true if they had sortied from Pearl Harbor shortly before 
and were within enemy range, but had they been two or three hundred 
miles to the westward, it is very unlikely that the heavy ships would 
have been attacked. 

192. Q. Is it not a fact, however, that the speed of the battleships 
in Pearl Harbor at that time was not such as to enable them to ac- 
company a task force which had carriers as its basis ? 

A. The battleship fleet speed was about fifteen knots at that time. 
As I indicated, they could be used only as a support force. Of course, 
th^ and the cruisers have their own airplanes for scouting purposes. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate: 

193. Q. You have mentioned a number of measures which the Com- 
mander-in -Chief of the Pacific Fleet might have taken had he received 
the dispatch from General Marshall, which arrived late on December 
7. In view of the fact that the Army had a number of pursuit squad- 
rons available, do you think that if they had put them aloft before 
sunrise they would have been an effective measure for diverting the 
Japanese attack? 

A. It would not, in my opinion, have diverte<l the attack. [669'\ 
It would have decreased the damage done and increased the number 
of planes shot down, but all of the Air Force that we had in Pearl 
Harbor at that time would not have stopped a determined attack by 
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three or four carriers, such as we liave today. The way the Japanese 
do it, if they lose all their planes, they continue to go through. There 
is no question but that the Fleet in Pearl Harbor would have been 
damaged even if we had been alert. 

Reexamined by the court : 

194. Q. Is it not a fact that the only method b}'^ which that attack 
could have been completely diverted would have been an anticipation 
of the launching of {Janes from a Japanese carrier? 

A. Yes, by locating the carriers before they got within launching 
ran^. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

The witness made the following statement : I should like to cite a 
few incidents to attempt to prove that the Navy in the Pacific was 
not asleep in the months preceding Pearl Harbor and that Admiral 
Kimmel did everything he could to keep them awake. I should like 
to start in 1939, when Admiral Kimmel had the cruisers battle force. 
I had one of those cruisers. We were intensively trained. We tow'ed 
each other, fueled at sea, and did about everything that ships can do. 
In September of that year I was proud of the fact that my ship could 
launch four planes quicker than any other, which was fifteen minutes. 
Bear in mind that these planes are in hangars and have to be brought 
up on deck and their wings spread before they can be catapulted. I 
came out of the Navy Yard overhaul three months later and found 
that if I took more than five minutes in launching them, I got a signal, 
so we started launching them in that time. In 1940 when we got to 
Pearl Harbor we were required by Admiral Kimmel, if we went out 
for one or two days’ target practice, the first thing on returning to 
Lahaina Roads was to go alongside a tanker and fuel to ninety-five 
per cent. After he became Conunander-in-Chief he required that of 
the entire Fleet. In the year 1940 he sent a secret letter to [57<?] 
each commanding officer, saying, “Without telling anybody, sound 
general quarters and send up 100 rounds of live ammunition per gun. 
The result of this was rather astounding in some cases. The warrant 
officer down below would answer the gunnery officer, “Are you kid- 
ding?” or, “It is against the Bureau of Ordnance regulations.’’ The 
turrets had no difficulty, but the 5-inch anti-aircraft guns, their am- 
munition was in galvanized iron boxes. In some cases the gunner’s 
mate couldn’t find his wrench. They arrived on deck and there was 
a great deal of confusion. I think it took me twenty -five minutes to 
get 100 rounds per gun. It took some ships an hour and forty-five. 
To do it we had to strip the fuse of its water-proofed and air-tight 
container, and I believe that we were called by the Bureau of Ordnance 
on that and told that we had disregarded Navy Regulations. At any 
rate, when the report of that incident was made to the Commander- 
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in-Chief, Admiral Richardson, he had a special board appointed and 
they looked into the ammunition supply of all ships. They found 
that on some of our battleships — I believe one was the MISSIS- 
SIPPI — ^the ventilation was so poor in the handling rooms that after 
the crew had furnished some fourteen or fifteen charges, they were 
absolutely all in and could not furnish anything more. I believe that 
the effect of that investigation on providing ammunition was very 
good for us on the 7th of December, because the ships had no trouble 
m getting their ammunition to the guns. As soon as Admiral Kim- 
mel took over, he moved his War Plans. The fleet at that time had one 
War Plans officer, and an assistant who was merely a secretary. He 
moved the War Plans section off of the flagship into good, spacious 
rooms on shore. He increased the number from one to four, putting 
in some of the Navy’s and Marine Corps’ most intelligent officers, 
and told them to bring the War Plans up to date, which they did. 
Fifteen days after he took over the Fleet, he issued Security Order — 
I believe it is called 2CL-41 — dated 15 February ’41. It was revised 
on October 14, 1941, only because conditions had changed. That Se- 
curity Order of 15 February was, so far as I know, the only security 
order that had been issued in the Pacific Fleet, the first one. He then, 
in conference with the Army, required Army planes to land on Navy 
fields, Navy planes to land on Army fields. It was soon discovered 
that the Navy bombs would not fit the Army planes, so the fittings of 
all planes were changed so either service could use the bombs of the 
other. When Admiral Halsey started for Wake, he took with him 
two Army planes and launched them from the carrier’s deck, which 
I believe was the first time that an Army plane had ever seen launched 
from a Navy carrier. I’d say another thing about Admiral Kimmel: 
He went from the lunch room to his office. He "was never known to 
take a siesta. The Fleet’s problem was not to protect Pearl Harbor, 
but to guard the entire Pacific, and the Commander-in-Chief felt that 
he had reasonable assurance that he would receive enough informa- 
tion from Washington to avert attack. He was building up [577] 
the islands as rapidly as he could. We didn’t have enough ships to 
supply those islands properly. The submarines were station^ at 
Wake and Midway. He had put planes on both Wake and Midway 
about the 15th of November, 1941. He wrote a letter tP Admiral 
Stark — I do not recall the exact wording — ^but he stated that the 
Pacific Fleet should not be used as a training squadron to fill up the 
Atlantic. Within approximately two months after Pearl Harbor, 
practically all the ships that had been sent to the Atlantic in 1941 
I'eturned to the Pacific Fleet. I believe all except two light cruisers 
returned. The destroyers from that outfit came alongside my flagship 
to fuel, and I remarked, “They now have everything that Kimmel 
tried to get for them while they were in the Pacific.” They had radar, 
the latest methods of depth-charge throwing, a great many improve- 
ments that he had re|>eatedly demanded and had been unable to get. 
As soon as they got to the Atlantic, the things were installed. Now 
as for the Washington point of view, I have told you what Secretary 
Knox stated. The fact that on the morning of Pearl Harbor a squad- 
ron of B-l7’s arrived from San Francisco with their machine guns 
mounted but with no ammunition, indicates that the west coast of 
the United States had not been warned from Washington that war 
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was imminent. Several days after Pearl Harbor we received a letter 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Personnel, written shortly before 
Pearl Harbor, and as I recall the wording in that letter, he stated : 
“We know that you would like to have 20,000 men— 10,000 to fill up 
the fleet and 10,000 more for training, and we would like to give them 
to you, but they are not available; but remember, the war is in the 
Atlantic, and we here in Washington think you are sitting pretty 
in the Pacific.” That was actually received after Pearl Harbor. I 
would like to mention the arrival of the Roberts Board. On the morn- 
ing of their arrival I called up a Colonel Lee Brown and asked him 
when the board would be over to Pearl Harbor— told him that all ar- 
rangements had been made. His reply was: “We are going out to 
Fort Shafter, and we may not be in Pearl Harbor for several days.” 
And I said, “If you are going to question General Short, should not 
Admiral Kinunel have the privilege of being pre,sent?” His reply 
w^, “No, this is merely a fact-finding board. We don’t want any- 
thing like that.” I then said, “Admiral Kimmel is not accused of 
anything. May he have counsel when he appears as a witness?” And 
the answer was, “No, we are merely a fact-finding board.” 

The court, for clarification, asked to whom reference was being 
made, to which the witness answered : Lieutenant Colonel Lee Brown. 
I believe he was secretary to the board ; Marine Corps. 

The witness then continued his statement as follows: When the 
board finally did arrive at Pearl Harbor, and Admiral [ 572 ~[ 
Kimmel went before it, he had no information whatever as to what 
any witness preceding him had stated, and I have been told by him 
that it was two years before he could get a copy of the Roberts Board 
and did read the testimony of all witnesses. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 11 : 35 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 50 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present, and Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Na^ (Ret), interested party, 
whose counsel were present. Frank M. Stickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, Junior, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, counsel to the judge advocate, was recalled by the judge advocate 
and warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Are you the legal custodian of the official report by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, which he made of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on the morning of 7 December, 1941, which is 
serial number 0479, dated 15 February 1942 ? If you are, will you pro- 
duce it? 

A. I am. I identify the document, which I hold in my hand, as the 
original report, with enclosures, authenticated by the si^ature of 
Admiral C. W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet at 
the time of the making of the report. 

The document, official report of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on the morning 

70716 — *6 — Bx. 146, vol. 1 ^20 
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of 7 December 1941, serial number 0479, dated February 15, 1942, was 
submitted to the interested parties and to the court and by the judge 
advocate offered in evidence for the purpose only of reading into the 
record such extracts therefrom as show the damages done to naval ships 
and aircraft by the Japanese raid of December 7, 1941. 

There being no objection, it was so received. 

2. Q. Refer to this document and read such portions thereof as per- 
tain to the facts for which it had been offered in evidence. 

The witness read from said document extracts, copies [57J] 
appended, marked “EXHIBIT 61.” 

3. Q. Have you examined the official report submitted by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief giving the personnel casualties resulting from the 
Japanese raid on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941? 

A. I have. These reports, examined by me in the office of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel, give in detail the names by ships and stations of the 
killed and wounded as a result of the Japanese raid on Pearl Harbor. 
These reports are very voluminous. From this examination, I ob- 
tained a calculation of the total of the killed and wounded. This cal- 
culation shows that the total killed, including those who died of 
wounds and those missing and declared dead, was 3067, and those 
wounded, 896. 

The judge advocate asked if any party to the inquiry or the court 
had any objection to the summary of the information as given in the 
answer of the witness. None of the interested parties nor the court 
made any objection. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his .seat as counsel to the judge advocate. 

The court then, at 12 : 05 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 30 a. m., August 
23. 1944. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1944 

[57^] Seventeenth Day 

Navy Department, 

W ashington^ D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Membei*. 

Commander Harold Biesemeir, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles^ yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the sixteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The court then, at 9:40 a. m., took a recess until 9:55 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members; the judge advocate and his counsel; 
counsel for the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy; Admiral Claude C. Blochj U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, 
and his counsel ; counsel for the interested party. Rear Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret). Frank M. Sickles, yeoman 
first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

[575] Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Logan C. Ramsey, Captain, U. S. Navy, acting as Chief of Staff 
to Commander Fl^t Air, Norfolk. 

2. Q. What duties were you assigned between November 1 and 
December 7, 1941 ? 

A. During the period specified, I was Operations Ofiicer on the 
staff of Rear Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger. 

3. Q. Will you state what duties were assigned that officer — what 
duties was Admiral Bellinger performing? 

A. Admiral Bellinger’s immediate command was Patrol Wing Two. 
In addition, he was designated as Commander Patrol Wings, Ha- 
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waiian area, assisting the Patrol Wings One and Two and attached 
tenders. In addition, he was Commander Task Force Nine, tac- 
tical organization. He was also designated as aviation liaison officer 
to cooperate with the Commandant, 14th Naval District, in the devel- 
opment of aviation facilities, particularly on the outlying islands, 
Wake, Midway, Palmyra, and Johnston. The final duty was Com- 
mander — or rather, it was termed — Commander Naval Base Defense 
Air Force. 

4. Q. What were the aviation organizations available to Admiral 
Bellinger under the designation as Commander Naval Base Defense 
Air Force ? 

A. I have to answer that question indirectly. The procedure was 
slightly different from that outlined in the question. Units of Army 
bombardment aviation, of Marine Corps bombardment aviation, re- 
ported daily planes that were available to the Naval Base Defense Air 
Force when that organization was in a functioning status. Of course, 
in addition, the aircraft of Patrol Wings One andTwo were under his 
command. 

5. Q. The force then which was known as the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force only came into being under certain conditions; is that 
correct ? 

A. That is correct. 

6. Q. What were those conditions? 

A. Primarily, an emergency. Second, the vitalization of that or- 
ganization for drill purposes or for impending possible emergencies, 
upon advice from higher authority. For drill purposes, the proce- 
dure was for the Commandment of the 14th Naval District, in his 
capacity as Commander Naval Base Defense Force, to send a message, 
“Drill, danger of an air raid on Pearl Harhor exists, drill” — at which 
time the Naval Base Defense Force was considered vitalized, or 
[57^] placed in functioning status for drill purposes. Similarly, 
if under conditions where it had been considered necessary to place 
the organization on an actual war basis, I presume the same message 
would have been sent, but the word, “drill,” be omitted. 

7. Q. You mean to tell the court to vitalize the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force, some specific order from a higher commander was neces- 
sary ? I mean by “higher commander” some officer senior to Admiral 
Bellin^r. 

A. That is correct. 

8. Q. Who were these officers who had such authority to vitalize 
and bring into being the Naval Base Defense Air Force? 

A. Naval Base Defense Air Force was simply a part of the Naval 
Base Defense Force. As such, the normal procedure would be to 
receive orders from that commander who was the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District. I presume that, in many cases, it might 
have been possible for us to receive word from higher authority. 

9. Q. Could the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet have 
vitalized or brought into being this air force on orders of his own? 

A. I presume so. Ordinarily, it would have been normal pro- 
cedure for him to have expressed his wishes or his orders to the Com- 
mander Naval Base Defense Force. On that point I am not certain, 
because it never arose. 
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10. Q. I show you Exhibit 63, which is a document in evidence 
before this court, and ask you if you recognize it and if so, state what 

it is. 

A. Yes, sir. I recognize it as the basic operations plan of the Naval 
Base Defense Force. 

11. Q. Was the operating plan in effect on 7 December, 1941? 

A. To the best of my befief and recollection, after more than two 
years of not looking at it, this is the one that was in effect. 

12. Q. It is noted that on this plan, one of the Task Forces is the 
Base Defense Air Force, and that paragraph 3 (b) of the Operations 
Plan, directs ComPat Wing Two, in consultation with the Army, 
to prepare detailed naval participation air defense plans in annex 
Baker; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 

13. Q. I show you what purports to be Annex B to Operations 
Plan No. 1-41, and ask you if you recognize it as such. 

A. That is correct; this plan was in effect. 

[577] 14. Q. Now, does Annex B, at which you are now looking, 

and which is Naval Base Defense Air Force Operating Plan 1-44, 
Annex B, bear the title “Naval Base Defense Air Force Operating 
Plan No. A-1-41”? 

A. That’s correct. 

15. Q. Now referring to Addendum I to this operating plan. No. 
l-A-41, what is the general substance or subject matter of this 
addendum ? 

A. It is an estimate of the situation, prepared by Admiral Bellinger 
and General Martin, covering the air situation at the time, which was 
the end of March, 1941. 

16. Q. I will ask you to read paragraph 1, which is entitled, “Sum- 
mary of the Situation.” 

A. (Beading:) 

(a) Relations between the United States and Orange are strained, uncertain, 
and varying. 

(b) In the past Orange has never preceded hostile actions by a declaration 
of war. 

(c) A successful, sudden raid, against our ships and Naval installations on 
Oahu might prevent effective offensive action by our forces in the Western Pacific 
for a long period. 

(d) A strong part of our fieet is now constantly at sea in the operating areas 
organized to take prompt offensive action against any surface or submarine 
force which initiates hostile action. 

(e) It appears possible that Orange submarines and/or Orange fast raid- 
ing force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no prior warnings from our 
intelligence service. 

17. Q. I will ask you also to read paragraph 3 (a), under the title, 
“Possible Enemy Action.” 

A. (Beading:) 

A declaration of war might be preceded by : 

1. A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

2. A surprise attack on OAHU including ships and Installations in Pearl 
Harbor. 

A combination of these two. 

18. Q. I will ask you who signed this joint estimate? 

A. Bear Admiral P. N. Bellinger, and Major General Frederick 
L. Martin, U. S. Army. 
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19. Q. And what is the date of this document ? 

A. March 31, 1941. 

20. Q. I will ask you to advert to the extract which you [575] 
have just read, “Possible Enemy Action.” Did this estimate repre- 
sent your own views? 

A. Yes, sir. 

21. Q. I will ask you to read paragraph 3 (b) of addendum I. 

A. (Reading:) 

It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on OAHU would 
be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most likely 
be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach inside 
of three hundred miles. 

22. Q. Will you state whether this estimate also represented your 
own views? 

A. This estimate — I may say parenthetically that I did not report 
until after the estimate was prepared. However, in general, I con- 
sidered and still consider the estimate sound. 

23. Q. Adverting to this same paragraph 3 (b), “Possible Enemy 
Action,” will you state the consideration upon which you based your 
estimate that the most likely form of attack on OAIHJ would lie an 
air attack launched from one or two carriers? 

A. I will have to go slowly, because it is difficult at this late date 
to distinguish between what I believed prior to Pearl Harbor and 
what changes in my opinions occurred subsequent to the attack. I 
served in the same capacity for six months subsequent to Pearl Har- 
bor, and under actual war conditions. My ideas, naturally, were 
modified. As nearly as I can remember, before Pearl Harbor, I be- 
lieved that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on OAHU 
would be an air attack, because I did not believe that it would be 
possible for the enemy, or any potential enemy, to reach a position 
from which he could seriously menace our naval position in the Pacific 
by any other means. 

24. Q. Arriving at this estimate, did you consider any particular 
nation, or was this just a generality for any country — any enemy 
which might attack without a declaration of war? 

A. It was obviously and solely Japan. I use the pre-war phrase- 
ology intentionally in trying to get myself into a pre-war frame of 
mind. 

25. Q. Then your conclusion was that if any attack at all were 
made on OAHU, it would be by air and not by some other means? 

A. That is correct. 

26. Q. At the time you made this estimate of the situation, did 
you conclude from the international situation as it [575] 
existed on that date, that Japan would attack the United States? 

A. It is inapossible for me to say at this late date, but I do recall 
having mentioned to Admiral Bellinger, half in earnest and half in 
pure speculation, that it was my belief that if the Japanese did attack 
us by an air raid, that the attack would probably come on Christmas 
Eve or New Year’s Day. 

27. Q. What I am trying to develop is, would not your estimate 
have been the same — that an attack by air would have lieen the only 
effective means of attack on OAHU, whether it was delivered by the 
Japanese, the Germans, or the Italians, or any country? 
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A, That is correct. 

28. Q. Do you know whether or not this estimate of the situation 
that you have been testifying concerning, was ever shown to Admiral 
Blocn, the Naval Base Defense OflScer ? 

A. I cannot say. The first time I saw the estimate, it was appended 
to the Naval Base Defense Force Plan, and the Naval Base Air De- 
fense Force Plan I was handed, had three, bound together with 
binders — and I assumed that they were all one document; that they 
were parts of one document. 

29. Q. Do you know whether or not the Commander-in-Chief of 
Pacific Fleet had seen or been informed of this estimate? 

A. Not to my positive knowledge. 

30. Q. I would ask you to advert to addendum I of this Naval Base 
Air Force Operating Plan No. A-1-41, and read paragraph (d) , down 
to “Material Readiness.” 

A. (Reading:) 

(d) Define conditions of readiness for use witb this plan as follows: Condi- 
tions of readiness shall be prescribed by a combination of a letter and number 
from the tables below. The letter indicating the part of a unit in a condition 
of material readiness for its assigned task and the number indicating the degree 
of readiness prescribed for that part. 

31. Q. Between 27 November and 0755, 7 December 1941, in what 
degree of material readiness were planes which were available for 
operation under the Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force? 

A. The general condition of readiness was Baker 5, 50% aircraft 
available ready on four hours notice. Many units — would have to 
refer to papers and statements to give you the exact numbers — ^but 
many units were on a much higher degree of readiness. Some air- 
craft were actually in the air. 

32. Q. Do you have any data from which you could refresh [680] 

your memory as to this material condition of readiness for the planes, 
which I have asked you ? 

A. No, I have not. 

33. Q. I will again advert to paragraph 3 (d) of this same operat- 
ing plan, and ask you to read paragraph 3 (d). 

A. (Reading:) 

Degnree of readiness. 

1. For pursuit and VF types — four minutes. Types other than fighters — 

fifteen minutes. 

2. All types — 30 minutes. 

3. All types — one hour. 

4. All types — two hours. 

5. All types — four hours. 

The armament and fuel load for each type under the above conditions of * 
readiness are dependent upon the tasks assigned in contributory plans and 
orders and will be prescribed therein. 

34. Q. Between 27 November and 0755 on 7 December 1941, in what 
degree of readiness were the plane.s which were available to the Com- 
mander Naval Base Defense Air Force? 

A. My answer is substantially the same as to the last question: 
generally, Baker 5, but many units — the exact numbers and designa- 
tions are beyond my personal recollection at the moment — were in a 
higher degree of readiness. 

35. Q. And do you have any data from which you could refresh 
your memory as to this degree of readiness ? 
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A. No. I have no records. I can give isolated examples, as for 
example the planes of Patrol Wing 14 were in the air, conducting a 
search of the operating area, on the morning of December 7. I do 
not remember how many — forget now whether there were three or 
four. There were approximately six planes, I believe, of Patrol Wing 
Two in the air, at the time conducting tactics with the submarines in 
the submarine sanctuary over that island. There was a ready squad- 
ron, I forget its number, at Pearl Harbor — planes lined up and pre- 
sumably ready to take to the air in thirty minutes. That squadron 
was due to be relieved at 8 : 00 o’clock in the morning by another 
squadron over at Kaneohe, at which time that squadron was required 
to be in that same degree of readiness. We modified that from time 
to time by permitting these planes on thirty minutes’ notice to take 
the air for training purposes and not to proceed more than 30 minutes’ 
flying time from their base. 

36. Q. Whose responsibility was it to prescribe the degree of readi- 
ness for aircraft aivailable to the Commander Naval Base Defense 
Air Force? 

A. The readiness question was one which was in fact [5571 
decided by higher authority. Whether it stemmed directly from the 
Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet or from Commander Naval Base 
Defense Force, I cannot say. In ordinary practice for drills, and 
this is the only way I can recollect the details of that problem, we 
would receive the drill message placing the entire organization in an 
activated status, from the Commander Naval Base Defense Force, and 
that “Drill, danger of an air raid exists^ drill,” — and then we would 
send a dispatch to all the tinits making aircraft available to the Naval 
Base Defense Air Force, “Assume condition of readiness 1”, and im- 
mediately start in issuing the various orders for the drill. Planes in 
the air already were to be sent out immediately to search sectors. At 
the conclusion of drill, we would send a message — ^“Resume normal 
condition of readiness.” At least once during my being on this par- 
ticular job, the condition of readiness was changed to a nigher degree 
of readiness. I am sorry I can’t recollect just who sent the message, 
but it was sent by some higher authority, and at that time was changed, 
I believe, from Cast to Baker. 

37. Q. As I recall the various sources of aircraft which you stated 
would make up the Naval Base Defense Air Force, when it was vital- 
ized, it seems to me that these planes, under normal operating condi- 
tions, were under different commanders; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 

38. Q. And then if, for example, you desired to place all planes, 
while still under these various commanders, in a condition of readiness, 
how could it be done ? 

A. We had in our command center several means of communication; 
where planes were actually in the air, we used radio. For planes of 
the Marine Corps, based on Ewa, we had to communicate by tele- 

E hone — field telephone set with specially strung wires. For Army 
ombardment aviation, we had a field telephone set which had teen 
installed by the Army units and which was our own direct means of 
communicating to the Arm^ bombardment aviation. We had no 
means of direct communication, except through the Pearl Harbor, 
Ford Island, Hickam Field telephone exchanges, to the search and 
attack groups of the Naval Base Air Defense. It was very difficult 
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to communicate with General Davidson, who had command of all 
fighter aircraft on Kanoehe. Our only means of direct communica- 
tion was the telephone through the Pearl Harbor exchange. In addi- 
tion to that, we had two or three — I forget which now — teletype page 
printer circuits, which ran to various localities, but which not on all 
outlying stations were continuously manned. 

[AfiS?] 39. Q. If the commander of the Naval Base Defense Air 
Force desired to put into effect a condition of readiness before his air 
force was assembled under his command, could he do it? 

A. I will have to answer indirectly again because the air force was 
never assembled under his command. The conditions of readiness were 
set by high authority and based upon logistic considerations. The 
Commanoier, Naval Base Defense Air Force, had no power, except 
under an actual emergency, to take action toward initiating operation 
of these aircraft or of increasing or decreasing their degree of 
readiness. 

40. Q. Adverting to this same addendum No. 1 about which you 
have been testifying. I will ask you to read Paragraph IV (a) ? 

A. (Reading:) “IV. Action open to us: (a) Run daily patrols as far 
as possible to seaward through 3G0 degrees to reduce tne probabilities 
of surface or air surprise. This would be desirable but can only be 
effectively maintained with present personnel and material for a very 
short period and as a practicable measure cannot, therefore, be under- 
taken unless other intelligence indicates that a surface raid is probable 
within rather narrow time limits.” 

41. Q. Between 27 November and 7 December 1941, will you state 
the number of naval aircraft that were available in the Hawaiian 
area for conducting a distant reconnaissance ? 

A. A portion of my answer will depend upon the definition of distant 
reconnaissance. It was my personal opinion that reconnaissance to a 
distance of less than approximately 800 miles — which would give 
visibility, we assumed, to approximately 825 miles — would not pro- 
tect against surprise air raid in that sector, and I therefore believed 
that the 800 mile figure was the proper one to use for distant recon- 
naissance. One squadron of planes attached to Patrol Wings One 
and Two consisted of the obsolete PBY-3s which had not yet been 
replaced by PBY-5s and which could not, because of their age and 
service, go to that distance. They could, however, go to 700 miles and 
were so used for a brief while, a very brief while, subsequent to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. I do not remember the starting date of the 
operation involving the reenforcement of Wake. However, it was 
approximately within a few days of November 27th. One of our patrol 
squadrons, VP-21, had been based on Midway since early in October, 
1941. At the time it was decided to reenforce Wake with a squadron 
of Marine fighters, this squadron was transferred to Wake with orders 
to scout and cover the advance, of Admiral Halsey’s task force ; and a 
second patrol squadron was sent out from Pearl Harbor to [ 683 ] 
Midway to scout and similarly cover Admiral Halsey’s advance and 
retirement. I am not certain about the exact dates but I remember 
that VP-22 left Wake on either the 3rd or 4th of December and arrived 
back at Pearl Harbor on the 5th of December, which left just the one 
squadron of VP-21 at the Island of Midway. That squadron con- 
sisted of these old obsolete planes, PBY-3s, and were approaching their 
18 months service and were overdue, in fact, for overnaul, and it was 
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planned that they would be flown back to the Mainland very shortly, 
replaced by the PBY-5s. With 9 planes undergoing repair or out of 
commission for various reasons, to the best of my knowledge I would 
say that we had 12 planes at Midway and approximately (iO at Pearl 
Harbor and Kanehoe which could have been used for reconnaissance 
to the 700 mile point. 

42. Q. Then do I understand that the total naval aircraft available 
for a distant reconnaissance up to 700 miles as a maximum was about 
60 planes at Oahu or its environs, and 12 at Midway? Is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 

43. Q. Can you recall how many Army aircraft were available for 
conducting a distant reconnaissance? 

A. It is my recollection that the last available report we received 
from the Army was 6, B-17s. These 6 planes were the only planes 
that the Army reported available to us which could go beyond 300 
miles. They could go to 800 miles. 

44. Q. With the combined Navy- Army aircraft that were available 
for operation between 27 November and 7 December 1941, could you 
have complied with a directive to conduct a long-range reconnais- 
sance through 360 degrees ? 

A. No. XJsing the most economical aircraft type of search that we 
could devise, a single plane going to 700 miles would only cover a 
sector of 8 degrees. Therefore, with 66 planes, only 50 percent of 
which could be used continuously from a maintenance and pilot fatigue 
standpoint, only 264 degrees could be covered daily. 360 degrees 
could be covered only one day, possibly only two days as an emergency 
measure, but it could not be maintained. It would only cover about 
three-quarters of the circle day in and day out until the exhaustion 
point from not only of personnel but from the materiel standpoint as 
well was reached. The exhaustion period would have been reached 
in materiel befoi*e it was reached in personnel. As neai'ly as I could 
estimate the situation and in view of our almost total lack of spare 
parts for the PBY-5 planes, I believe that 3 weeks of intensive daily 
searches would have been approximately a 75 percent reduction in 
material readiness of the entire outfit and we would have been placing 
planes out of commission and robbing them for spare parts to keep 
other [SSJ/.'] planes going. The pilots, I believe, could have 
kept going approximately a 6-week period, but at the end of that time 
they would have all required a protracted rest period. 

45. Q. Let us suppose, for example, that it was contemplated that 
this long-range reconnaissance would have been maintained indef- 
initely. How many planes do you feel would have been available for 
such a type of patrol ? 

A. I believe that under the circumstances and with planning, we 
could have drawn up for daily searches the use of approximately 30 
planes each day until the exhaustion period was reached, provided 
that we were permitted by higher authority to operate that many for 
the search alone, because that would have left us entirely without any 
striking group except insofar as the other approximately 36 planes 
would have been available. 

46. Q. With 30 planes, what sector of 360 degrees could you cover? 

A. Approximately 240 degrees, to a distance of 700 miles. 
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47. Q. Do you have any knowledge of the condition of readiness 
that was being maintained in Army aircraft between 27 November 
and 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No personal knowledge. The orders for condition of readiness 
were B-5. 

48. Q. And that was what? 

A. Fifty percent of aircraft available on four houra notice. 

49. Q. Had you heard anything about an Army condition of readi- 
ness designed to prevent sabotage ? 

A. I had heard indirectly and unofficially of various rumors of 
attempted sabotage and counter-measures against sabotage, none of 
which appeared at the time to be of great importance. 

50. Q. I thought you had answered this question but to make sure 
it is clear for the record, how many planes could you have safely and 
indefinitely operated on a daily reconnaissance to 700 miles without 
exhausting planes or personnel, assuming that all planes suitable for 
reconnaissance were made available for that purpose? 

A. Eighteen, provided a certain supply of critical spares were made 
available. 

[ 685 ^ 51. Q. And how many degrees of a sector of 360 degrees 

could these 18 cover? 

A. 144 degrees. 

The court then, at 11:00 a. m., took a recess until 11: 15 a. in., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
the interested parties and their counsel, with the exception of the in- 
terested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.), whose counsel were 
pr^nt. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, IJ. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter. 

Captain Logan C. Ramsey, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. He was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and con- 
tinued his testimony. 

Examination by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

52. Q. In your testimony previous to the recess you mentioned to 
the effect that a squadron of patrol planes was parked on Ford Island 
in a position for being readily launched. Is that a correct under- 
standing? 

A. That is correct. 

53. Q. Do you know whether or not the other patrol craft that were 
at Ford Island were dispersed, or whether they were in a state of 
repair at the sheds, or what was their position ? 

A. Some were lined up ready for launching, in the hangars; some 
were undergoing various maintenance work and in the vicinity of the 
hangars; some were in the hangars undergoing longer repair or modi- 
fication. How many of the 9 out of commission and undergoing re- 
pairs were in Pearl Harbor and how many in Kaneohe, I cannot 
state. Broadly speaking, dispersion of patrol seaplanes was impracti- 
cable due to lack of handling facilities, boats, et cetera, and the fact 
that the patrol seaplane is not designed to be moved considerable dis- 
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tances on land. Dispersal in the water at Pearl Harbor was imprac- 
ticable due to the congestion of the harbor and difficulty of access in 
the more remote, uncongested areas. 

54. Q. I believe you testified that the patrol planes at Midway were 
conducting reconnaissance patrols between 27 November and 7 Decem- 
ber, 1941 ; is that correct? 

A. That is substantially correct. Actually, on the morning of 
December 7th, six planes were scouting to cover a task force in the 
vicinity of Midway and six planes were fully manned on the water 
loaded with live bombs. 

[ 686 ^ 55. Q. Then there were no other planes other than the 

six you have mentioned which were covering a task force in the vicinity 
of Midway, flying a patrol of any description from Midway ? 

A. Not from Midway. 

56. Q. When did you first have knowledge that an enemy was attack- 
ing in the Pearl Harbor area? 

A. I believe the best way to answer the que.stion is a brief narrative. 
Our patrol planes covering the operating areas were carrying live 
depth charges and had specific orders to sink any submerged submarine 
sighted outside of the submarine sanctuary and without a close escort. 
At approximately 7 : 30 on the mornii^ of December 7th I received a 
telephone call from the staff duty o^er who informed me he had 
received a message from 14-Prep-l to the effect that they had sunk 
a submerged submarine one mile off tlie entrance to Pearl Harbor. 
I asked him if the messagg had been properly authenticated, because 
there was in the back of my mind the feeling that it was quite possible 
that it was a mistake, a drill message of some variety that had gotten 
out by accident. So I ordered the staff duty officer to request an 
authentication of the mesage immediately. However, that did not 
stop me from making an immediate report of the information to the 
staff duty officer of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
I believe at the time that I did not consider that as definite information 
of any enemy attack. I went immediately to the Command Center 
and for no rea.son that I know of, drew up a .search plan for our aircraft 
under the conditions prevailing that day. I prepared it in di.spatch 
form. Meanwhile, I was waiting for an authentication of this mes- 
sage. There was a slight delay, and approximately 5 or 10 minutes 
after I reached the Command Center, I saw, together with the staff 
duty officer, a single plane making a dive on Ford Island. The single 
plane appeared at the time to both the staff duty officer and myself in 
the light of a young aviator “flathatting” and we both tried to get his 
number to make a report of the violation of flight rales. He com- 
pleted his dive, pulled up and away. We were commenting together 
on the fact that it was going to be difficult to find out who the pilot 
was, when the delayed action bomb which he had dropped, and which 
we had not seen drop, detonated, and I told the staff duty officer, 
“Never mind; it’s a Jap”. I dashed across the hall into the radio 
room, ordered a broadcast in plain English on all frequencies, “Air 
raid. Pearl Harbor. This is no drill.” The detonation of the bomb 
dropped by that first plane was my first positive knowledge of an 
enemy attack. 

57. Q. Did you give any further orders, or did you give any orders 

subsequent to making this report, as to any action that was to be taken 
by the aircraft in your [5^57] command? • 
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A. Yes. Immediately after the broadcast message I ordered the 
planes in the air to proceed and search the section 315 to 360 degrees 
from Pearl Harbor to maximum practical distance, followed up shortly 
later by an assignment of a sector to the planes which had been con- 
ducting joint tactics with submarines off the Island of Lanai. Follow- 
ing that, similar orders were issued in accordance with the search plan 
that I had previously drawn up to various units by the various means 
of communication available to me in the Command Center. 

58. Q. Prior to 7 : 55 on 7 December 1941, did you have any informa- 
tion of a flight of Army planes scheduled to arrive on December 7, 1941 
from the Mainland ? 

A. No. 

59. Q. Did you ordinarily attend Army-Navy conferences on mili- 
tary matters pertaining to aircraft operations as they were related to 
defenses in Oahu ? 

A. Not invariably. Captain C. F. Coe, War Plans officer on the staff 
of Patrol Wing Two, and myself, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, attended all such conferences in which lower echelon commands 
were present. There may have been conferences in the higher echelons 
that we did not attend. 

60. Q. Who, ordinarily^ from your organization, attended the con- 
ferences in which the higher echelons of command were meeting 
together? 

A. Admiral Bellinger usually attended such confei-ences, and when- 
ever practicable it was his usual practice to take either Captain Coe 
or myself. 

61. Q. Adverting to the period from about July 1941 until the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, what is your conception of the degree of 
cooperation between Army and Navy commanders during this period 
of time in the Hawaiian area? 

A. I will have to take time with my answer because it is difficult 
to distinguish pre-Pearl Harbor and post-Pearl Harbor opinions. As 
usual in any cooperative effort, or ratner, effort requiring cooperation, 
certain individuals were extremely cooperative. Others required 
more diplomatic handling. Generally speaking, our relations with 
Army bombardment aviation, with which I was principally concerned, 
were excellent. General — then Colonel — Farthing, was commander 
of the Eighteenth Bombardment Wing, and my relations with him 
were very close. We frequently held exerci.ses requiring coordination 
of facilities entirely outside of the structure of [6S8] the Naval 
Base Defense Air Force. For example, I was frequently able, during 
the course of our own towed target-high altitude bombing practice, 
to make such targets available to the Eighteenth Bombardment Wing. 
We would bomb the target between, say, the hours of 10 : 00 and 11:00. 
and they would have it between 11:00 and 12 : 00, and so forth. They 
did a number of favors for us, particularly in the line of small machine 
shop work. I am using this merely to illustrate that in the echelons 
of command in which I customarily moved we got along very well 
generally. There seemed to be a necessity for precise and meticulous 
wording" of orders. There were more difficulties in lack of coordina- 
tion, as I saw them from my lower angle, in the line of the necessity 
for jockeying for technical position, for maintenance of integrity of 
command, and for the increased allocation of the limited aviation 
facilities on the Island of Oahu itself. If I remember correctly there 
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were 8 or 10 joint boards of various descriptions and degrees of 
seniority to decide various joint Army and Navy aviation matters. 

Frederick T. La chat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[689] 62. Q. What is your opinion of the cooperation in the 

exchange of important military information between Army and Navy 
commanders of aircraft in the Hawaiian area between November 27, 
1941 and December 7 of the same year? 

A. During that particular period a considerable portion of our 
effort in the Hawaiian Base Patrol Wings was directed toward the 
operation involving the reenforcement of Wake. I don’t remember 
at the moment whether or not a naval base defense air raid drill was 
held duri^ this period. 

63. Q. "niis was exchange of information. 

A. Yes. I know of no exchange of information over and above the 
usual or the customary discussion of details. 

64. Q. I show you Exhibit 15, which is in evidence before this 
court. It is a dispatch of the Chief of Naval Operations dated Novem- 
ber 24, 1941, and states in substance that chances of a favorable out- 
come of negotiations with Japan are very doubtful and that there are 
indications of a surprise, aggressive movement in any direction, in- 
cluding an attack on Guam or the Philippines as a possibility. Prior 
to December 7, 1941, had you seen this dispatch or had you been made 
acquainted with its contents? 

A. No. 

65. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which has been called by some wit- 
nesses a “war warning message.” I ask you to examine it and state 
whether prior to December 7, 1941, you had seen this dispatch or 
had been made acquainted with its contents ? 

A. No. 

66. Q. Prior to December 7, 1941, was any patrol plane which you 
had available for long-range reconnaissance equipped with radar? 

A. No. 

67. Q. That being the case, do you consider that they were of any 
value for a night search ? 

A. No, except in unusual circumstances on bright, moonlight nights. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

68. Q. When you stated in your direct examination. Captain, that 
there were available for continuous, effective distant reconnaissance, 
on a daily basis, eighteen planes and that that would cover a sector of 
] 44 decrees, it was on the assumption of a 25-mile visibility, was it not ? 

A. That is correct. 

[590] 69. Q. Was a 25-mile visibility ordinarily prevailing in 

the Hawaiian area for a distance of 700 or 800 miles? 

A. No, a 25-mile visibility was assumed for the search basis on the 
premise that the visibility around Oahu was either very good or non- 
existent or so low, rather, that aircraft scouting was impractical, as, 
for example, in the dense rain areas, tropical storms, and bad weather 
areas. It was assumed that the most economical expenditure of planes 
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would be made on the basis of maximum visibility normally expected, 
and planes would make reports concerning which areas, due to weather 
or other low visibility, were not covered by the search. That proce- 
dure covered not only the period before the war but that subsequent 
to December 7th and was still in force and was used during the battle 
of Midway. 

70. Q. Is it true in all probability, day in and day out, that there 
would be certain areas where the effectiveness of the search in the 
144-degree sector w'ould be substantially reduced because of weather 
conditions? 

A. That is correct. That varied. On the 360-degi’ee circle from 
the Island, we took weather reports covering a period of several 
months and found that approximately 20% in the area for a distance 
of 700 miles could be expected to have weather conditions where the 
visibility might go as low as zero. 

71. Q. Did you have any percentage estimate of the effectiveness 
within this 144-degree sector because of weather conditions? 

A. Yes, we felt that, except in the single case of a widespread and 
pronounced front, we stood an excellent chance of detecting any size- 
able group of surface vessels on any given day. That belief was 
borne out by tactical exercise searches in that same area before Pearl 
Harbor. We might go out in rain squalls and miss them for an hour 
and get them on the return leg. If there was a widespread front, 
we might miss them entirely. 

72. Q. You spoke about the necessity or desirability of spare parts 
for the conduct of distant reconnaissance for any continuous program. 
What was the condition of the availability of critical spare parts for 
distant reconnaissance planes prior to December 7? 

A. For the PBY— 5 fuanes, "which had, in the case of several squad- 
rons, just replaced during the months of October and November the 
obsolete PBi-1, 2, and 3 plane, there was, substantially speaking, a 
total absence of any spare parts whatever. We had been undergoing 
the usual, shakedown difficulties with a new type of plane, and there 
had been considerable difficulty because of the cracking of new engine 
sections in these planes. A replacement program was under way with 
the replacement of these cracked engine sections [557] with 
a new type. In addition, material for installing armor and leak- 
proof tanks in these PBY-5’s was just being received, and the first 
plane had just been finished in that connection on December 7. 

73. Q. W ere you in Pearl Harbor during the period subsequent to 
December 7, when the Roberts Commission was conducting its investi- 
gation ? 

A. I did not leave Pearl Harbor from December 7, 1941, until late 
in May 1942. 

74. ‘Q. Did you testify as a witness before the Roberts Commission ? 

A. No, sir. 

75. Q. Exhibit 59 is a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, dated 7 January 
1942. It has as its enclosure a letter written December 30, 1941, from 
the Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force to the Commander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Fleet. I direct your attention to the enclosure. Captain, 
and ask whether you were familiar with and generally assisted in 
the preparation of that letter? 
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A. I was generally familiar with this letter. I did not assist in its 
preparation. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

76. Q. Captain, there was a document referred to here as Exhibit 
53. In connection with that exhibit, which is referred to as the 
operation plan in connection with defense matters in the Hawaiian 
area, there is one annex here from which you read, being addendum 
one. In that connection, you read extracts concerning the estimate of 
the situation and possible enemy action. Now, am I correct in saying 
that that is really a process of reasoning and that ultimately certain 
decisions were reached on the basis of that information or reasoning, 
wdiich then became the decisions made in the document ? 

A. Yes. 

77. Q. Will you please read paragraph 4 of the addendum? It is 
entitled “Action O^n to Us.” 

A. (Reading) “Run daily patrols as far as possible to seaward 
through 360 degrees to reduce the probabilities of surface or air sur- 
prise. This would be desirable but can only be effectively maintained 
with present personnel and material for a very short period and as a 
practicable measure cannot, therefore, be undertaken unless other 
intelligence indicates that a surface raid is probable within rather 
narrow time limits.” 

[ 592 ^ 78. Q. I take it that you had no more material up to 

December 7 than you had at this time ; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. The estimate was dated March 31. I reported 
in April. There were no changes in the Navy or, as far as I know, in 
the Army air situation of sufficient importance to justify or require 
a re-estimate of the situation. 

79. Q. Captain, those documents which you have there, insofar as 
they relate to the air matters, are documents which your superior. Rear 
Admiral Bellinger, had to do with in communion with the Army 
officeis there at the time; is that not so? They were prepared by the 
two of them ? 

A. The estimate was prepared by the two of them. The annex 
Baker to the Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan .was pre- 
pared only by Admiral Bellinger. 

80. Q. Then, under those plans you did have the drills to actually 
test out the plans at intervals during the period up to December 7 ? 

A. That is correct. 

81. Q. When you had the drills, I take it that if you noted defects 
they were corrected at the time? 

A. That is correct. 

82. Q. Improvements that 3^011 observed or those that wei-e observed 
which seemed sen.sible or desirable were initiated ? 

A. Yes. 

83. Q. It was a growing thing — general improvement clear through 
in connection with the drills: am I right in that? 

A. No, I would say that there was considerable improvement be- 
tween approximately the 20th of April and the middle of October, 
during which the major or more glaring errors were eradicated. Sub- 
sequent to that time very little improvements was noticed in drills. 
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84. Q. Was it not the intention to try to have these plans in such a 
position, by virtue of drills, that when an emergency came along it 
would be as near an automatic and a working proposition as possible? 

A. That is correct. 

85. Q. In connection with the Naval Base Defense Air Force, is it 
not a fact that that entity only came into existence, first, upon a drill ? 
Second, if an attack were actually made, that would vitalize it, because 
orders would be issued to vitalize it ; is that right? 

A. If I may leave aside the word “entity” in your questions, I would 
say the Naval Base Defense Air Force, as [offS] a part of the 
Naval Base Defense Force, was vitalized only by drills and of the 
occurrence of an actual emergency. No one gave me any orders on 
December 7. It was unnecessary ; it was automatic in the plan. 

86. Q. After vitalization became a part of the Base Defense Air 
Force, Bear. Admiral Bellinger was not a Naval Base Air Force per- 
son, insofar as the planes were concerned, until there was a drill or 
until there was an emergency; isn’t that right? 

A. That is correct and not in the .full sense that the term or title 
implies, even under those conditions. His authority did not extend 
over fighting planes, radar detection devices, or anti-aircraft guns; 
and his authority over Army units was limited in that he exercised 
operational control through mutual agreement, and not command. 

87. Q. With reference to the matter of readiness, I take it that the 
planes we are here discussing are the same planes that are in PatWing 
One and Two? In other words, it was just the one force of naval 
patrol planes at the time ? 

A. There were two separate organizations. However, Admiral 
Bellinger had a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet 
that Patrol Wing One was to be under his command, and we were 
using the title for his correspondence — Commander, Hawaiian Based 
Patrol Wings. 

88. Q. Would that be the same as Task Force Nine? 

A. Not entirely, because Task Force Nine consisted of Patrol Wings 
One and Two, attached tenders and such other units as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief might detail to that task force for specific operations. 

89. Q. Under that. Patrol Wings One and Two were assigned cer- 
tain tasks in connection with scouting and searching upon deployment 
schedules approved by the Comandmer-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 
Is that the way it ran ? 

A. The situation was very complicated. We were technically desig- 
nated as Task Force Nine. There were, in addition, certain patrol 
squadrons assigned for tactical purposes to Task Forces One, Two, and 
Three ; and the only way we could get quarterly operating schedules 
approved in those cases was to m.ake up a complete one for our own 
task force and for the three other task forces and get them approved 
by all three task force commanders before we could submit our own 
schedule. 

90. Q. If condition of readiness A-1 for aircraft was made the 
order of the day, you would be unabje to carry out the missions which 
were in the other documents to which you refer? 

A. Our assigned mission was in order of priority to [69^'] 
the various tasks : expansion training, operational training, and spe- 
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cific operations. In expansion training we were required to train 
complete flight crews for detachment, to be sent back to the United 
States to form the nuclei of squadrons just being commissioned. We 
were given instructions that we were supposed to provide or allow for 
a 10% reduction of our qualified combat crews — 1/m not sure whether 
it was every quarter or every two months, but it involved a tremendous 
training program, and the vitalization of the Naval Base Defense Air 
Force would have involved a practical cessation of that effort. 

91. Q. I take it that, in your opinion, as an aviation officer and 
being on the spot at the time, the conditions of readiness that were 
in effect were adequate and sensible for the things that were then 
being done ? Is that a fair statement ? 

A. We were doing the best we could with what we had. 

Examined by the court: 

92. Q. Captain, I think you said that the Japanese would make 
an attack by air in case of war. 

A. I thought if they- made an attack, it would be an air attack. 

93. Q. Well, then, in making that mental estimate did you consider 
the possible attack by submarines in the Hawaiian area? 

A. I did, sir, but I did not believe that a submarine attack could, 
as I tried to point out in answer to the previous question, seriously 
affect our position in the Pacific. 

94. Q. Well, those mental estimates that you just testified to were 
pre Pearl Harbor? 

A. As nearly as I can recall, I believe they were, sir. 

95. Q. In considering the whole thing after the attack, do you 
think that that estimate is correct? 

A. I believe so, yes, sir. 

96. Q. The court has taken judicial notice of the report of the 
Roberts Commission. In one of the findings they made this state- 
ment : “Means were available for distance reconnaissance which would 
have afforded a measure of security against a surprise air attack.” 
Do you agree with that? 

A. I agree with it contingent upon a definition of the word 
“measure , 

[55J] 97. Q. Will you tell the court what your opinion is as to 

the means available for distance reconnaissance with reference to 
.security against a surprise air attack? 

A. T''he means at our disposal would have provided a certain degree 
of security, but the means were inadequate for absolute security. 

98. Q. Captain, I am referring to paragraph IV (a) of the adden- 

dum of Exhibit 53. It is stated that the action proposed therein 
cannot be “undertaken unless other intelligence indicates that a surface 
raid is probable within rather narrow time limits.” Please elaborate 
upon that point and cover the feature of intelligence available which 
would have prompted 

A. The word “intelligence,” as it was explained to me later, was 
used advisedly to include anything that might be received by fortui- 
tous local knowledge or any source of Naval Intelligence from the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the State Department, or any other agency. 

99. Q. You had no such intelligence? 

A. I had no knowledge of any such intelligence. 
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100. Q. You are speaking of knowledge available to you personally 
and not to Admiral Bellinger? 

A. I am speaking personally, sir. 

101. Q. Captain, does the court understand that on the morning 
of December 7 there was no long-range reconnaissance by any planes 
stationed at Oahu, although there were planes available for this 
activity ; is that correct ? 

A. Correct as to fact. The word “available” in there involves 
an implication which lessens the quality of my answer. During the 
earlier portion of the week we had been engaged for a period, in 
accordance with our approved operation schedule known as wing 
tactics. At that particular time, in drawing up the detail plans for 
that wing tactics period, I drew them up so we would have a constant 
dailv scout on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of that 
week to the northward and northwestward or the island of Oahu. As 
a primary purpose for training, the distance did not extend beyond 
400 miles. However, those searches were made during all of that 
week. In addition, we had the searches running from Midway every 
day that week. On Saturday we had the arrival of the squadron 
returning from the island of Wake 

102. Q. Saturday, the 6th of December? 

A. The 6th of Di^mber or the 5th. I forget exactly which date it 
came in. I believe it came in late on the [596] afternoon of 
the 5th. The 6th and 7th were planned principally as a period of 
maintenance and upkeep, although we had several squadrons in a high 
degree of readiness. It was practically the culmination of what has 
been mentioned before — ^The search had been made, but we were not 
going ahead with it continuously in order not to depreciate the ma- 
terial readiness of the planes. 

103. Q. That is a very clear explanation. However, will you please 
answer the question? We will put the question another way. Were 
there any planes at Pearl Harbor which could have been used and were 
not used for distance reconnaissance on the morning of December 7 ? 

A. Yes, sir, there were planes that could have been used had such a 
search been ordered by higher authority. 

104. Q. How many of these planes were in that category? 

A. For an emergency effort, approximately 60 planes could have 
been made available in four hours or less. 

105. Q. Who would have ordered the distance reconnaissance and 
under whose authority would the directive have been made? 

A. For the full utilization of all aircraft, both Army and Navy, 
available on Oahu, the orders to us would have come fi'om the Com- 
mander, Naval Base Defense Force. 

106. ^ Who is that? 

A. The Commandant of the 14th Naval District. Orders solely for 
the Navy planes would probably have come from the Commander-in- 
Chief , Pacific Fleet. 

107. Q. Did you consider in these plans and orders which you had 
that the Commander of the Naval Base Defense Force was the one who 
would have originated the idea of distance reconnaissance and would 
have directed you or Admiral Bellinger to have sent planes out on 
this mission? 
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A. I would have assumed it would be the duty of any officer higher 
in the echelon of command above Admiral Bellinger to have taken 
action on receipt of the information indicating that action was neces- 
sary. 

108. Q. Who was the officer who, in studying the general situation, 
had the direct authority to order out these planes and to give Admiral 
Bellinger orders to send out these planes on distance reconnaissance? 

A. It was the Commander of the Naval Base Defense Force. He 
was the immediate superior in command in that organization. 

109. Q. Who was in command of Ford Island at this time? 

A. Admiral Bellinger was the Commander of the Fleet Air Detach- 
ment. Captain James A. Shoemaker was Commander of the Fleet 
Air Station. 

[ 597 '\ 110. Q. On the morning of December 7 when you, as you 

have stated, went into the room and sent out the signal: “Japanese 
attack ; this is no drill,” how long after that was the general alarm 
sounded by the station and the activities in Pearl Harbor? 

A. I cannot say, sir. 

110. Q. You stated that in your opinion there might be or could 
be an air attack on Oahu. Had you ever thought from what direction 
the air attack would come or the most probable direction ? 

A. Yes, sir, we had. We had great discussions on it, and in view 
of the prevailing wind conditions and the presence of outlying islands 
and other factors, we had decided the northwest sector was the most 
likely line of approach, and in our drills the squadron in the highest 
degree of readiness was always ordered to take up that sector from 
315 to 00. 

111. Q. Then, if you, with your limited number of planes, had sent 
out distance reconnaissance, you would have sent them to the north- 
west sector so as to cover that sector ? 

A. For any single day, yes, sir. 

112. Q. Well, let’s consider for every day. 

A. For every day there would have to be some variation. In other 
words, it would have become known that the sector was being covered, 
and it would have been easy to avoid. 

113. Q. In part of your testimony you said that on the morning of 
December 7 there was a search in process from 350 to 360 degrees ; is 
that correct ? 

A. No, sir, I do not believe I said that. 

114. Q. 315 to 360? 

A. No, sir, I said I ordered planes already in the air to cover that 
sector after the attack. 

115. Q. Why did you select that sector? 

A. Because we had always decided that was the most likely direc- 
tion of approach. 

116. Q. But that sector was not based on the sighting of any Japa- 
nese planes? 

A. No, sir, it was in accordance with our estimate and pre-conceived 
ideas. We always selected that sector, 315 to 00, as the first sector. 
The second sector was from 315 to around 270. We placed other 
sectors in their relative idea of importance. 

[ 598 ^ 117. Q. Did you gain any information subsequent to the 

attack of December 7 as to the location of the enemy carriers from 
w'hich this attack was launched? 
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A. Yes, sir. To the best of my belief, from the information re- 
ceived, the Japanese came in from the northwest at a distance of 
approximately 225 miles, turned into the wind, launched, proceeded 
along that general course, and finally recovered their planes at a 
distance of approximately 300 miles somewhat east of north of the 
island-^robably Nor’Nor’East. 

118. Q. What information, if any, do you have as to the location 
of the Japanese carriers when the planes wei*e launched to make the 
attack? vV^at estimated position do you have? 

A. My imderstanding is that subsequent information showed that 
they were approximately 335 degrees true, a distance of about 225 
miles from Oahu. 

119. Q. Have you any data as to the number of Japanese planes 
which made this attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have an estimate based partially or wholly upon 
subsequent information. I would estimate approximately 200 planes. 

120. Q. And the approximate number shot down ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, there were from 17 to 
20 Japanese aircraft shot down. 

121. Q. As the court understands, there were certain planes which 
were sent out to cover the operating areas for the Fleet on that morn- 
ing ; is that correct ? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

122. Q. And certain planes were left at Ford Island; is that cor- 
rect? 

A. Yes, sir. 

123. Q. Would it be possible to give this court the number of planes 
actually at Ford Island on the morning of December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I may be one or two planes out in each squadron. There were 
twelve planes of VP-23, thirteeen planes of VP-21, and 6 planes of 
VP-24 on Ford Island. At Kaneche there were thirty- four. 

124. Q. How many of these planes were capable of taking to the 
air and flying at that time ? 

A. Approximately sixty-three. There were nine additional planes 
that were out of commission. 

The court then, at 12:35 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[ 699 ^ Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel with the excep- 
tion of the interested party. Admiral Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.), whose 
counsel were present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Captain Logan C. Ramsey, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. He was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and con- 
tinued his testimony. 

^^cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy, (Ret.) : 

125. Q. Captain, this morning you mentioned the difficulty that 
there was to disassociate things before Pearl Harbor from those 
things after. Now, in these questions, I am going to refer specifically 
to matters before December 7th, and particularly during the period 
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November 27th to December 7th and not restrict it to just the 7th alone. 
Now at that time, how many patrol planes capable of doing distance 
reconnaissance were in the Hawaiian area, as near as you recall ? 

A. Approximately 83 Army and Navy planes. 

126. ^ And of that number there would be 6, B-17’s; Army 
bombers ? 

A. Twelve B-17s. You asked how many planes were in the area. 

127. Q. And of those 12 Army bombers, only 6 of them during that 
period were capable of actual operation ; is that your recollection ? 

A. No. Presumably all of them were camble of operation. Only 
6 were made available to the Naval Base Air Defense, in the last report, 
which was dated 6 December, or 5 December, I forget which. 

128. Q. Now, in respect of the naval planes capable of doing dis- 
tance reconnaissance, those were in the patrol wings of the Hawaiian 
area; am I correct? 

A. That is correct. 

129. Q. And these same patrol planes were also in Task Force 
Nine ; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. There is one addition. On occasion, some 
squadrons were specifically assigned to other task forces. Task Forces 
One, Two and Tnree. 

130. Q. So that in any event the planes were either in Task Force 
Nine, or associated in other task forces there in the area? 

A. That is correct. 

[C00'\ 131. Q. Now, between these same two dates, November 27 

and December 7, all these planes, whether they were in patrol wings 
or in task forces, were conducting operations, they were maintaining 
upkeep, and they were on operating training schedules that had been 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet; is that 
not so? 

A. That is correct. 

132. Q. And these operating and employment schedules of those 

g lanes were matters that lay between Admii'al Bellinger and the 
bmmander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet; is that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

133. Q. And Rear Admiral Bloch, either as Com 14 or as Naval Base 
Defense Officer, had nothing to do with that situation in respect of the 
employment schedules? 

A. No, sir. 

134. Q. Now, if it were desired to institute security against surprise 
carrier attack between these two dates, wouldn’t a daily distance re- 
connaissance over 360 degrees to a distance of 700 miles be about the 
best way to do it? 

A. That was about the best that could have been done. 

135. Q. I take it, then, from what you have previously said here 
now, that the Naval Base Defense Officer or Coml4, in either of those 
capacities, didn’t have authority to order a complete discontinuance of 
patrol plane operations and their training and overhaul schedules 
as approved by the Commander-in-Chief, and to institute continuous 
long-range reconnaissance on his own authority, did he? 

A, I would assume that he did not. 

136. Q. So that the remark this morning — and possibly I didn’t 
catch it accurately — ^that the Naval Base Defense Officer had authority 
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to issue orders for distance reconnaissance, what you meant, I take it, 
was that in case of an immediate emergency because of the imminence 
of an air attack, he could give an order or sound the alarm and then, 
and only then, these planes came under the control of the Naval Base 
Defense Air Force for the purpose of carrying out orders for search 
and attack. Am I correct in that ? 

A. You are correct in saying about the emergency. There might 
have been other situations in which he could have done the same thing, 
for drill, or for something for which he had received information or 
instructions. 

[dW] Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kinunel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

137. Q. Captain, did you know anything about the operation of the 
Army radar system? 

A. To a limited extent. Approximately one week before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, or possibly ten days before. General Davidson — 
believe he was then Commander of the Seventh Fighter Command — 
came over to call on Admiral Bellinger, and the purpose of his call 
was to ascertain as to whether or not the Navy could furnish officer 
personnel to help the Army place its radar system into 24-hour opera- 
tion. It was my understanding from the conversation and the general 
discussion that followed it that the equipment was set up but that 
General Davidson did not have at his command sufficient officer per- 
sonnel to run it on a 24-hour basis, and I am fairly positive that he 
made the statement that if we couldn’t help out to the extent of 6 
officers for permanent assignment over there at this control center 
that the Army ^vould only be able to run that during the critical 
hours of the morning and evening ; they couldn’t run it all throughout 
the day or all night long. The final decision, you might say, was 
that the Navy could not provide the officers required at that time on a 
permanent basis. 

138. Q. That was because they weren’t available? 

A. That I cannot say. I knew the final decision but not the process 
of reasoning that led up to it. 

139. Q. Now, during the attack, did you undertake to find out from 
the Arm^ people whether the radar had any information that would 
be of assistance for tracking the planes back ? 

A No, it was more direct than that. During the process of the 
several attacks. Captain Coe, Admiral Bellinger, and myself, called 
and made requests by telephone, some direct as we could to the con- 
trol center, some through the teletype system, some through the tele- 
phone exchanges at Pearl Harbor, and even an attempt through the 
direct field telephones at Hickam Field, and in every case these several 
requests, we asked the Army radar people to please see if they could 
track the Japanese planes in retiring and to give us their direction, 
and even included a caution in one case that I know of to please be 
sure that they give us a true direction and not a reciprocal hearing; 
give us the direction of the Japanese retirement. We never received 
any information that we had asked for. 

140. Q. During the attack, I believe that there was one of the 
Japanese planes that was shot down and a chart was found indi- 
cating various retirement courses to the northard. Did you know 
about that, either then [ 602 ^ or shortly afterwards? 
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A. Sometime during the morning we received information that 
a chart, apparently, from a shot-down Japanese plane had been re- 
covered. It was my understanding, or my recollection at this time 
without a reference to any document, that the purported rendezvou.s 
was to the southwest of Hawaii. 

141. Q. At some time, did some Army B-I7s go to the northard 
that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. At approximately 12 : 30 there were four, I believe, 
B-17s — which was all they reported at that time ready for flight — 
took off loaded with bombs accompanied by four, A-20s. The in- 
structions that we issued from the Command Center, the Com- 
mander of the Search and Attack groups. Naval Base Defense Air 
Force, were to scout in one of these northerly sectors which we speci- 
fied narrowly by degrees, giving them about 8 degrees per plane ; to 
scout as far as they could on the available gas supply and then return. 
They came back after going out approximately 150 miles, for the 
reason that that was the limit of the radius of action of the A-20s and 
that the B-I7s could not go further without protection. 

142. Q. While you were at Pearl Harbor, Captain, did you have 
occasion at any time to see PBY planes in transit through Pearl 
Harbor en route to Australia or New Zealand ? 

A. I believe so. I’m more certain as to the planes destined for 
the Dutch and headed for the Dutch East Indies. 

143. Q. About how many were those ? 

A. I would say roughly'and from memo^, approximately 40. 

144. Q. At that time there was need for PBYs in Hawaii? 

A. Yes, sir. 

145. Q. Were those that went through of the most modem type 
then in production ? 

A. They were the PBY-5 planes, which was the latest type avail- 
able to us at that time which we could reasonably expect to be made 
available to us in quantity. 

Re-examined by the judge advocate : 

146. Q. Are you familiar with radar as installed on any ships in 
the Pacific Fleet as of about 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir; with the CURTISS, aircraft tender attached to Patrol 
Wing Two. 

[603^ 147. Q. Where was she in the period immediately pre- 

ceding 7 December 1941 ? 

A. On Monday and Tuesday of the week preceding Pearl Harbor, 
we had sent the Curtisa down to Hilo to act as a station ship to play 
a part in wing tactics, which was the approved schedule for that week. 
Later on in the week she left Hilo, I believe late Tuesday afternoon, 
and we used her during our northerly searches on Wednesday and 
Thursday as a simulated target purporting to be an enemy aircraft 
carrier. She came into Pearl Harbor, I believe on Saturday morning. 

148. Q. What day was that ? 

A. December 6th. All of this is the week before December 7th. 

149. Q. Are you familiar with the capabilities or efficiency of radar 
operation from ships moored or anchored in Pearl Harbor? 

A. I believe so. 

150. Q. Will you state what sectors ships moored in Pearl Harbor 
could search with their own radai-s, if they could search any sectors? 
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A. I am stopping merely to try to disassociate mv present knowledge 
of the subject with what I knew then. I believe tnat the radar of the 
Curtiss could give a fair radar coverage in the sector bounded by a 
tangent from her anchorage to the southern edge of Diamond Head, 
all the way around to a tangent of that 4,000 foot mountain to the 
westward of Oahu ; I forget the name of the range. I would say ap- 
proximately a 150 to 160 degree arc, generally to the southard. The 
distance would have been dependent upon the altitude of the target. 

151. Q. Will you tell the court upon what general principle a 
radar can search ? 

A. I can’t give the principle. I can give operational features and 
limitations but I can’t tell how it would work. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) : 

152. Q. In connection with radar. Captain, you said that the Army 
told you and Admiral Bellinger during this conference that without 
the Navy officers the Army could onfy operate during the critical 
hours. Was there any agreement between the Army and the Navy 
as to what the critical hours of the day were in the operation of the 
[60 If'] radar? 

A. There I find it impossible to differentiate between present and 
post Pearl Harbor knowledge. I knew, and as far as I was per- 
sonally concerned, I always felt, that the most dangerous period 
was approximately one hour before sunrise and approximately two 
hours after sunrise in the morning; and approximately the same 
period with reverse overlaps in the evening. Whether or not that 
was a common agreement between Army and Navy before Pearl 
Harbor, I’m sorry, I just don’t remember. 

153. Q. Sunrise at Pearl Harbor on 7 December was approxi- 
mately 6:30? 

A. Approximately. 

154. Q. So that applying that test of one hour before and two hours 
afterwards, the period would have been 5:30 a. m., until 8:30? 

A. I would have imagined that the most probable time of attack 
would have been during those hours. 

Neither the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark nor the 
interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret.), 
desired for cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court: 

155. Q. Captain, were the planes which were placed at Ford Island 
on 7 December armed? 

A. Yes, sir. For several months prior to Pearl Harbor no plane 
of Patrol Wing Two had ever flown without all of its machine guns 
and the full wartime ammunition allowance. The loading of bombs 
was a constant and repeated drill, but because of the weight limita- 
tion, the actual carrying of live bombs to the maximum capacity was 
not practiced. All planes on the morning search of the operating 
areas were required by direct order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, to carry live depth charges. 

156. Q. Did you know of the condition of the Army planes at this 
time? 

A. I cannot speak from positive personal knowledge. My under- 
standing is that they usually carried machine guns and ammunition, 
but not invariably. 
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157. Q. Was there a stora|ge place for bombs on Ford Island -where 
they were immediately available for the planes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

158. Q. When the first attack came in on the morning of 7 De- 
cember will you please give the sequence of events, \606] 
what orders were received as to the employment of planes on Ford 

* Island ? 

A. At 7 : 58, on my own initiative, I broadcast a message concern- 
ing an attack on Pearl Harbor. By 8:05 I had received an ac- 
knowledgment from all planes in the air regarding their assignment 
to search sectors in accordance with the search plan that I had 
previously drawn. The search plan was drawn up before the attack 
for no other reason than to occupj^ myself while waiting for an 
authenticator on the submarine sinking message. Additional orders 
were given by me and by other officers on duty in the Command 
Center at the time, under my direction, readii^ ofi the name of each 
man who would be on the telephone at the different stations and the 
sectors to be assigned to that particular station. As soon as that had 
been completed — I’m not entirely certain exactly what time it was but 
I believe the telephone part was completed before the part to the 
planes in the air — I telephoned Admiral Bellinger at his quarters to 
inform him of the air raid and what I had already done. For the 
next few minutes there was a constant stream of information and 
requests for information from various sources from Army generals, 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s staff, and from the Naval Base 
Defense Force headquarters. The first positive order that I recall 
having received — and I’m not .sure what time it was received — was 
from the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and stated “Locate and 
destroy enemy”, or something to that general effect. At the time of 
its receipt all possible action nad already been taken. In a very few 
minutes — although at the time it seemed like hours — ^Admiral Bel- 
linger arrived and approved orders that had already been issued, 
and immediately thereafter the attacks destroyed, at least tempo- 
rarily, all means of communication, and for a period of approxi- 
mately an hour and a half the only thing that we could do was to 
handle it by runners. We would send ruiuiers to one or two of the 
VJ planes that had radio sets in them which hadn’t been destroyed 
on the ground, turn up their propellers, and use the radio sets of 
these planes to transmit. We also sent runners over to where the 
TANGIER, one of our tenders, was anchored, and used the TAN- 
GIER’S radio facilities until we could get our own back into opei-a- 
tion. There was a considerable amount of confusion due to the 
disruption, the temporary disruption of all communications and the 
presence of an extremely large amount of black smoke which was 
practically asphyxiating in its effects. We were able to divert some 
of the smoke and repair radios, and from then on there was a con- 
stant succession throughout the day of small ordei-s to units when 
one single plane would be reported ready. As fast as we could get 
that information \jS06'\ we would send him out on a new 
sector. From time to time during the day we would receive, in 
some cases, orders from the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
regarding the searching of specific sectors, and in other cases we 
would receive merely information regarding purported radio bear- 
ings, and so forth. 
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159. Q. What was your understanding in such an emergency as this 
as to who would direct the patrol planes in any search, or give orders 
for general search, or give orders for them to take off ! 

A. Admiral Bellinger, sir. 

160. Q. Well, who above Admiral Bellinger? Was Admiral Bell- 
inger sole authority for that? 

A. No, sir; or any higher authority. 

161. Q. Did you look to the Commander, Naval Base Defense 
Force, for any orders to that effect? 

A. I would have looked for them normally ; owing to the positive 
knowledge of an emergency, I merely assumed in that circumstance 
that Admiral Bloch had already sent such a message and I didn’t 
bother to look for it. I figured that the very best thing that could 
be done under the circumstances was to get things going and check 
up later on. 

162. Q. There was no order received, to your knowledge, to that 
effect?- 

A. There may have been, sir. I never looked up to find out. I 
assumed that it was. 

163. Q. Was any order given on the field for planes capable of 
taking off, to take off immediately, as soon as this attack was made? 

A. Yes, sir. All planes that were capable of flight were ordered 
out as rapidly as possible. 

164. Q. Captain, what was the manner in which the officers and 
men met the situation, so far as your knowledge goes? 

A. I have nothing but the utmost praise for every officer and man 
throughout the day, which came under my personal command, with 
the single exception of one instance in which I criticize myself. Dur- 
ing the course of the attack^ the building shook and it looked as 
though the building was coming down. An authoritative source on 
the other end of the corridor announced, “The building is coming 
down; clear the top deck.” Without waiting to ask for any more 
instructions, I went on the double with everybody else and went 
down on the OToimd deck. I looked down at the end of the corridor, 
saw the builcung was not coming down, and ordered everybody back 
up to their posts. No harm was done, fortunately, because at the time 
we were out of communication. 

\j307'\ 165. Q. Was there any evidence, so far as you noticed, 

of any unfitness for duty as a result of perhaps a night out the night 
before? 

A. Absolutely none, sir. 

166. Q. In any estimate that you may have made personally or 
otherwise during the critical days immediately preceding the attack, 
what was your thought with reference to war being started by an 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. I can only state that on one occasion — the only thing I can 
state positively about my opinion at that time was that in discussing 
with Admiral Bellinger the possibility or probability of an attack on 
Pearl Harbor — this was sometime in November — I stated at the time, 
half in earnest and half in pure speculation, that if they did attack 
it would be an air attack on Christmas Eve or New Years Day. I 
had a strange feeling, a vague feeling, not enough to have been an 
opinion, that if they did attack us at all it would probably be some- 
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time during the winter when the hours of daylight would be shorter. 
That would have been the logical time for the attack. 

The question was related. 

A. I remember reading an article in Time regarding the relative 
merits of Admirals Hart and Kimmel as life insurance prospects, in 
which the general precis of that article was that they would prefer 
to insure Admiral Elimmel, and I remember at the time agreeing 
with the gentleman. 

None of the parties to the investigation desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject 
matter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record 
in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by 
the previous questioning. 

The witness made the following statement: I have one item. I 
have, in various instances, expressed an opinion regarding the du- 
ration of effort of the Naval Base Air Defense, generally expressing 
the opinion of its inadequacy in certain respects. To illustrate how 
it was able to operate continuously after Pearl Harbor and was not, 
in our opinion, able to operate continuously on the basis of our pre- 
Pearl Harbor opinion, I respectfully call the attention of the court 
to the following facts: Before Pearl Harbor, as my assistant in the 
various operational jobs, the four or five different tasks that Admiral 
Bellinger had, I had one officer as assistant. From December 8th 
on up until shortly before the Battle of [ 608 '\ Midway I had 
42 officer assistants to help man and provide the necessary function- 
ing for the Naval Base Air Defense. iTiose officers were not available 
to us before Pearl Harbor and were made available only because of 
the sinking or placing out of commission of the battleships to which 
they had been originally attached. As far as the continuous opera- 
tion of the aircraft is concerned, the only reason that we were able to 
operate continuously without the exhaustion of our personnel was 
because a great many of our planes were destroyed on Pearl Harbor 
but their pilots and combat crews remained alive and unharmed, 
and when additional planes were flown out from the Mainland we 
then had the necessary reserve of extra pilots and combat crews to 
provide for continuous operation from a personnel standpoint. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 2 : 30 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 a. m., Thurs- 
day, August 24, 1944. 
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PBOCEEDINGS^OF.^NAVYiCOURTiOF INaUIRY 

THUBSDAT, AUGUST 24, 1944. 

\609'\ Eighteenth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the seventeenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. William E. G. Taylor, Commander, U. S. Naval Reserve, attached 
to the staff of the Commander Fleet Air, Quonset Point, stationed at 
Charleston, Rhode Island. 

2. Q. Will you stated what duties were assigned you between October 
1, 1941, and December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I was assigned to temporary duty, to Commander Air Force 
Pacific Fleet Staff. My duties were to lecture fighter squadrons on 
combat tactics and on fighter direction. At the completion of my duties 
with Commander Air Force Pacific Fleet, at the request of the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian [jSlO^ Air Force, I was loaned to 
Interceptor Command in an advisory capacity verbally, to assist in an 
advisory capacity in setting im the air warning system at Fort Shatter. 

3. Q. Will you state briefly what your exj^rience was prior to 7 
December, in the field of aircraft warning devices, specifically, the 
radar? 

A. Well, I had two years’ experience in England, mainly as a fighter 
pilot ; one year with the British Navy, one year with the Air Force, and 
during which time I had access to and took advantage of learning the 
Britisn air warning system, both aboard ship and ashore. 
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4. Q. Had you any intimate acquaintance with the radar equipment 
in the United States Pacihc Fleet between October and December, 
1941? 

A. Yes, I did, I had an opportunity to see the early equipment on 
four of the American carriers. 

5. Q. Will you state to the court what tou consider the materiel 
efficiency of the radar equipment was before December 7, 1941, that you 
have just stated you had familiarity with ? 

A. The radar e<juipment itself was excellent. It was almost as good 
as the equipment is today. In two carriers it had just been installed 
and was not completely operative. 

6. Q. After what date! 

A. The date I was aboard. The date varied. One was on the east 
coast in September of 1941, and the other on the west coast in October 
of 1941, sir. 

7. Q. Did you have any contact with the radar equipment on the 
U.S. S. CURTIS? 

A. No^ir. 

8. Q. Was the radar equipment on the U. S. S. CURTIS similar to 
that installed on the other ships that you have stated you were familiar 
with? 

A. Yes, it was. 

9. Q. From your contacts with radar equipment in the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet immediately prior to 7 December, 1941, can you state what the 
efficiency of radar operators was in general ? 

A. If you mean by “operators”, the fighter director officers, plotters, 
and actual radar operators — they were, in general, fairly inex^rienced. 

10. Q. Did you consider them capable of taking bearings of aircraft 
at a distance? 

A. Yes, sir. The operators themselves were quite capable of operat- 
ing the radar equipment. The fighter director officers were green and 
inexperienced. 

\jSll'] 11. Q. When you reported to the Commanding General 
of the Hawaiian Department, what duties did you perform ? 

A. I did not report to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. I reported to the Commanding Officer at Wheeler Field, who 
was acting for the Commanding General, Interceptor Command. My 
duties were then to assist in an advisory capacity in setting up the air- 
craft warning system. I spent my entire time working with tne Inter- 
ceptor Command and tlie Signal Officer, Hawaiian Department, in 
assisting setting up the aircraft warning system, which consisted of 
training operators, advising on communication methods. My time was 
spent at staffs of the various commands in trying to work out liaison 
between the aircraft warning systems and the commands. 

12. Q. As of the date, 6-7 December, 1941, what would you say was 
the efficiency of this or^nization that you have just described as hav- 
ing been assisting in organizing and instructing ? 

A. The radar equipment was adequate to do a fair job of early 
morning. The communications between the air warning system itself 
and the other organizations were in, except for the lines to some of the 
fighter dispersal areas, and the lines to the civilian air warning. The 
communications between the fighter-director officers’, or controllers’, 
positions, and the fighter aircraft, were totally inadequate to control 
lighters more than five miles off shore. 
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13. Q. What was your opinion of the efficiency of the operators of 
the radar themselves, as of 6-7 December, 1941 ? 

A. The radar operators themselves were well-trained. 

14. Q. Adverting to the period of between 27 November 1941, and 
7 December, the same year, do you know what hours this radar system 
was in operation under the direction of the Army 1 

A. I don’t remember exactly what hours the equipment was operat- 
ing the entire time, but some time within ten days of December 7 . 

15. Q. Before or after ? 

A. Before December 7, the information center received instructions, 
I was told, from General Short, to close down the radar stations except 
between the hours of 4 : 00 a. m. and 7 : 00 a. m. 

16. Q. Under what system had these radars been operated prior to 
the institution of this system of 4 : 00 to 7 : 00 in the morning? 

A. As I remember, they were operating the radar sets between 8 : 00 
o’clock in the morning and 4 : 30 in the afternoon. 

17. Q. And then when you started to operate them between 

4 : 00 and 7 : 00 in the morning, do you know the reason why this 
change was made? 

A. I was told that the change was made to save the equipment from 
breaking down from long periods of use. 

18. Q. Do you know \^y the hours of 4 : 00 and 7 : 00 in the morn- 
ing were adopted in preference to some other hour of the day ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

19. Q. Can you add anything further to your testimony concern- 
ing the organization of the aircraft warning system ? 

A. I forgot to mention that the personnel in the aircraft warning 
center — we had, as I remember, only sufficient numbers of plotters 
and operators for two watches. There were no liaison officers to man 
any position. We had no controllers. The controller is the most im- 
portant man in the information center. We had to use squadron com- 
manders as controllers, and we were in the process of teaching them to 
control at the time of December 7. 

20. Q. Do you know the organization of the information center in 
the aircraft warning system ? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

21. Q. Will you please state it? 

A. The organization is headed by a controller, or senior fighter 
director officer. Under the fighter-director officer or senior controller 
are several interceptor officers as liaison officers. There are search- 
light officers, gun control officers, radar officers, bomber command 
liaison officers, fighter command liaison officers, naval liaison officers, 
surface; naval liaison officers for air identification; Army ground liai- 
son positions. Under these officers are the plotters, the operators, and 
the maintenance crews. 

22. Q. Where were you at 0755 on the morning of 7 December, 1941, 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor? 

A. I was in bed at the Hawaiian Hotel. 

23. Q. Do you know anything, of your own personal knowledge 
or contact as to what happened in the aircraft warning system at the 
time of the attack — after the attack? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. I got there between 8 : 30 and 9 : 00, and got the 
general story on what had happened. One of the radar stations was 
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continuing to operate after 7 : 00 o’clock in the morning, to train opera- 
tors. The information he received was sent to the information center, 
where it was handed to the acting controller, who was a squadron com- 
mander spending his first morning in the information center, trying 
to learn the system. 

24. Q. Do you know who the officer was in control in the [61S] 
information center? 

A. No, sir, I do not remember his name. 

25. Q. On the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I do not remember nis name, sir. 

26. Q. When you arrived, as you stated you did, about 0830, was 

it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

27. Q. On the morning of 7 December 1941, what was the con- 
dition of the organization of this information center? 

A. The information center was in pretty great confusion. In order 
to man all the necessary positions, the air warning officers had drawn 
on mess cooks, linemen, every man that they could lay their hands 
on — all of whom were inexperienced — to man the telephones. The 
main plot had a paper overlay, ripped off the table, making the scale 
of the plotting table too large for accurate plotting. The plots that . 
were coming in from the various radar stations were in such con- 
fusion it was impossible to determine what was going on. 

28. Q. Do you know if there was any attempt made, after you 
arrived in the information center, to plot either incoming or retiring 
aircraft from the Pearl Harbor area? 

A. All plots that came into the information center from the radar 
stations were plotted, but the scale of the plotting table itself was 
so large — so small, that there could be no accurate information plotted. 
There were also other plots coming in besides the Japanese raid, to 
add to the confusion. 

29. Q. Do you know whether or not a plot was ever made of 
retiring Japanese planes? 

A. There were, as I say, plots made of everything reported by 
the information centers, but the information center had no way of 
knowing whether they were Japanese planes or American planes. 

30. Q. Was any plot ever made of planes retiring in a northwesterly 
direction to a distance of as much as 50 to 100 miles from Oahu? 

A. Yes, sir. 

31. Q. Will you state what that plot was, as best you can 
remember? 

A. Well, the plot of the retiring planes in any one direction also 
included plots retiring in other directions as well. 

32. Q. Can you state what plot was made of the planes that retired, 
if any did, in a northwesterly direction ? 

A. There was no single plot of planes in any direction made at the 
time. Several days later attempt was made to try [^7.4] to 
assess what had happened from the tracers. 

33. Q. What was your opinion as to the efficiency of the personnel 
in the Army information center in interpreting radar reports? 

A. They were very inexperienced. 

34. Q. From your own personal knowledge of radar as it was in- 
stalled in vessels of the United States Pacific Fleet, and the efficiency 
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of the operators as of 6-7 December, 1941, is it your opinion that 
these radar sets could have been employed in detecting the approach 
of planes towards Pearl Harbor? 

A. It would depend on where the sets were installed, sir. 

35. ^ I Would ask you, for a set that is installed on a vessel of 
the United States Fleet, and the vessel anchored or moored in Pearl 
Harbor. 

A. The eflSciency of the equipment aboard ships was excellent at sea. 
In a land-locked harbor, particularly with mountains around, only 
by very good luck would you get any performance out of radar equip- 
ment aboard ship. 

36. Q. In a sector in Pearl Harbor where mountains did not inter- 
fere, would you be able to get efficient^results from a ship moored in 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. Regardless of the terrain in the direction that the radar is 
searching, the mountains to the rearward or the side would still effect 
radar performance. 

37. I would give you the hypothetical case of a ship moored in 
Pearl Harbor, attempting to locate a plane to the south and west 
of Pearl Harbor, where I believe there are no mountains interfering. 
Would this set work from Pearl Harbor in that direction ? 

A. It might work and again it might not. As I said before, the 
mountains to the north still affected the performance to the south. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

38. Q. Whose responsibility was it to operate the radar equipment 
on Oahu on 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. That w'as the Chief Signal Officer, Hawaiian Depart- [^75] 
ment. 

39. Q. The Hawaiian Department of what service ? 

A. The U. S. Army. 

40. Q. In your opinion, did or did not the Navy lend all possible 
assistance in placing the radar equipment of the Army in efficient con- 
dition ? 

A. That is quite difficult to answer, sir. The assistance that the 
Navy gave to getting the radar equipment into operation was nil. 
They were not asked for any assistance in putting the radar equipment 
into operation. 

41. Q. I think I said, “efficient condition.” 

A. Yes, sir, the Navy gave all assistance they were asked for in set- 
ting up the air warning system, except for furnishing liaison officers. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. Neither the interested 
party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), nor in- 
terested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) , desired 
to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

42. Q. You stated in a reference to the operators of the radar system 
on ships of the Navy that you inspected, that they were green and 
inexperienced — that is, the officer operators; is that correct? 

A. Fighter directors, yes, sir. 

7»71&— 4ft— Ex. 146, Tol. 1 31 
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43. Q. Was this due to insufficient training or newness on the job? 

A. It was newness on the job, sir. The equipment had just been 

installed. 

44. Q. You spoke of the equipment on ships as being of excellent 
efficiency. 

A. Yes, sir. 

45. Q. At what maximum distance? 

A. The maximum distance would range between 80 and 140 miles, 
depending on the height, sir. 

46. Q. With reference to the Army mobile radar equipment, what 
was the range of their equipment? 

A. Their range was almost the same, but their equipment was much 
cruder, much slower to operate. There were many more errors in the 
plotting range and azimuth than there was in the shipboard equip- 
ment. 

[ 616 '\ 47. Q. Was it entirely under the control and responsi- 

bility of the Army ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

48. Q. Did you have any control or autliority beyond your duties 
as an instructor or adviser? 

A. No, sir, my sole duties were in an advisory capacity. 

49. Q. So long as this Army radar equipment was operative and 
efficient within certain limits, to which you have specified, do you know 
why it was not in operation continuously during the critical period in 
the days preceding December 7 ? 

A. There were two reasons, sir. One reason was the shortage of 
personnel to operate twenty-four hours a day. The second reason was 
it was shut down by, I am told General Short’s orders, to save the 
equipment. 

50. Q. Well, in view of the fact that pereonnel might be taken from 
other Army organizations, do you not think this was so important 
that this should have been done in order that they be permanently 
manned ? 

A. I feel and felt then these stations should have been operating 
twenty-four hours a day, and the air warning system fully manned. 

51. Q. Do you believe that General Short’s orders not to keep in 
operation continuously because of the deterioration of equipment w’as 
a sound decision? 

A. Not knowing the Army radar materiel conditions in Hawaii, I 
would say his decision was not sound. 

52. ^ If there was possibility of deterioration of the equipment by 
having it in constant operation, would not it have been practicable to 
keep h^alf of the system in operation with some degree of efficiency? 

A. With some degree of efficiency. There were just enough radar 
stations to cover the area of Oahu. Any one set going out would mean 
the loss of that coverage. 

53. Q. Did you ever make any recommendations with reference to 
keeping the Army system in operation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

54. Q. What were they? 

A. I have a copy of the recommendations I made with me, sir. 

55. Q. State briefly what it was and who it was made to? 
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A. The recommendations were made as a result of a conference held 
on November 24, and were made to the Acting Commanding Officer, 
Interceptor Command. 

66. 0^ And that was who? 

A. I can’t remember his name now, sir. 

[di71 57. Q. Davidson? 

A. No, sir. Davidson hadn’t come- back. He was in the United 
States then. The recommendations were also made to Colonel Mur- 
phy, who was the Acting Signal Officer, Headquarters, Hawaiian 
Department, who was present ; to Lieutenant Commander Coe, who 
was liaison officer for Patrol Wing Two, to the 18th Bombardment 
Wing, the 14th Pursuit Wing, the Coast Artillery, and to the 86th 
Observation Squadron. 

68. Q. What is the date of this recommendation ? 

A. There is no date on this recommendation, but the copy of the 
minutes of the meeting was in the hands of all present within three 
days after the 24th of November. 

69. Q. Three days after the 24th ? 

A. Within three days, yes, sir. 

The court then, at 10: 16 a. m., took a recess until 10:26 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members; the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
Ae interested parties and their counsel, with the exception of the 
interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose counsel 
were present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first clas^ U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter. 

Commander William E. G. Taylor, U. S. Naval Reserve, the wit- 
ness under examination when the recess was taken, entered. He 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

60. Q. What is this document that you have in your possession? 

A. This document is a memorandum of the minutes of a meeting 
that I called at the information center on Monday, the 24th of 
November, 1941. Copies of this memorandum were sent to all pres- 
ent. One copy was sent to the Operations Officer on Commander- 
in-Chief Pacific Fleet’s staff, and one was sent to the Acting Com- 
manding Officer, Interceptor Command. 

The judge advocate made the following statement: The judge 
advocate has examined the document in the possession of the wit- 
ness, which he feels contains information that should be before the 
court. He therefore recommends to the court that the document be 
introduced in evidence for the purpose of reading such extracts 
therefrom as may be pertinent to this inquiry, and as the court may 
desire to put before it. 

The court then, at 10:30 a. m., took a recess until [SIS'] 
10: 44, at which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members; the judge advocate and his counsel: 
nil the interested parties and their counsel, with the exception of 
the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose 
counsel were present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter. 
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Commander William E. G. Taylor, U. S. Naval Reserve, the wit- 
ness under examination when the recess was taken, entered. He 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Examined by the juage advocate : 

61. Q. Commander, at the time you made this memoranda, was 
the subject matter of it fresh in your memory? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. I wrote it the same day, within two hours of 
the meeting. 

62. Q. At the time you wrote the memorandum, did you con- 
sider it a correct account of the events of that conference? 

A. X. did. 

The memorandum of the minutes, made by the witness. Com- 
mander William E. G. Taylor, U. S. Naval Reserve, of a meeting 
called by him on November 24, 1941, at the information center, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, was submitted to the interested parties 
and to the court and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 62.” 

63. Q. Will you read the entire document, please? 

Yes, sir. 

The witness read the document. Exhibit 62. 

[tfiP] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Examined by the court : 

64. Q. Who called this conference? 

A. I called it, sir. 

65. Q. It was not at the initiation of the Army at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

66. Q. Was any objection made or disagreements expressed by any 
official to whom copies of the memo were given ? 

A. No, sir; all were agreed. 

67. Q. What action was taken as a result of this conference prior 
to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Very little was done as a result of this conference. We man- 
aged to complete our communication lines. We were not able to have 
either the Army or the Navy agree on an aircraft identification system. 
We were not able to get men to man the information center. We were 
able to get no more personnel and the information center more or less 
remained as it was on 24 November. The fact that the radar stations 
were shut down except for the period of 4 : 00 a. m., to 7 : 00 a. m., made 
it impossible to continue to train plotters and operators for more than 
three hours a day, which was not enough. That fact alone did more 
to slow down the development of the information center than anything 
else. 

68. Q. Whose responsibility or duty was it to provide the personnel? 
Army or Navy? 

A. Except for the Navy liaison officers, it was the Army’s duty to 
supply personnel. 

69. Q. Was a request made upon the proper naval authorities for 
the detail of liaison officers ? 

A. The request was made verbally by me, sir. 
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70. Q. Upon whom? 

A. On Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, staff, and Com 14’s 
chief of staff, and also Admiral Bellinger. 

71. Q. Was any reply made or reason given for failure or inability 
to supply these liaison officers ? 

A. The reply was that in all three places there were no liaison 
officers available. The Cbmmander-in-Chief’s staff said that they 
would order 6 officers as soon as possible to the information center at 
Shafter. This he said after all other sources failed to produce them. 

[&£ 0 ] 72. Q. There was agreement as to the desirability and 

necessity for liaison officers ; there was no opposition to the idea ? 

A. No, sir. 

73. Q. Were liaison officers essential to the operation of this radar 
by the Army’s radar equipment? 

A. Not the radar equipment; no, sir. They were necessary in 
order to ^t the information that was needed by the information 
center, and also to disseminate it back where it was needed. 

74. Q. Then it was strictly the Army’s province to get the informa- 
tion, and the liaison were only to be used for getting the information 

totheNavjr? 

A. Yes^ir; that is. Navy liaison people. 

75. Q. But their absence in no way acted against the efficient use of 
the radar as such ? 

A. Their absence didn’t affect the use of the radar but their absence, 
had the information center been going, would have very definitely 
affected the function of the information center. 

76. Q. Only insofar as getting the information around was con- 
cerned ? 

A. The information that we needed from the Navy was just as 
important as the information needed from the Army in order to 
operate the center. In other words, unless the officers of the different 
activities were able to identify the plots on the board from information 
that they received from their parent stations, it was impossible for 
the information center to operate, so each man was vital to the whole 
5)^^ stem. 

77. Q. Well, the absence of the liaison officer didn’t absolutely 
exclude the exchange of information, even though it might have been 
slower? 

A. It would be a case, sir, of being slower, but certain information 
would never get to the information center that was needed, and impor- 
tant information would never go from the information center to the 
Navy. As it turned out, inasmuch as there were no liaison officers 
down at the information center at all, the absence of the Navy liaison 
officers jnade very little difference. 

78. ^ Lieutenant Colonel Tyler, then a lieutenant in the Army, was 
sole controller, as I understand it, in the information center from 
4 : 00 a. m., until 8 : 00 a. m., on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t remember his name, sir, but there was one squadron com- 
mander; that was the first time he had [62i] ever been in the 
information center. We were using squadron commanders as the only 
source of controllers we could lay our hands on. Unfortunately, 
though, they had their squadrons to train which took up by far the 
bulk of their time and they would never have worked out satisfactorily 
in any case. 
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79. Q. In consideration of your statement that the Army officer in 
charge of the center on the morning of December 7th had not been on 
duty in the center before, did the absence of Na^^ liaison officers in 
any way affect the results that were or might have been obtained? 

A. No, sir, I do not believe it would have made much difference. 

80. Q. Am I correct in the assumption or the conviction that the 
information center simply was not organized and was not functioning 
on the morning of December 7th ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

81. Q. In summation of the reasons which you have given and the 
difficulties encountered, was this not due to the fact that the whole 
system was in the process of being brought to a state of efficiency? 

A. Yes, sir. It could have been made operative sooner had there 
been some impetus behind it with enough power to get the things we 
needed. 

82. Q. Where should this impetus have emanated? 

A. It is my opinion it should come from the Hawaiian Department 
of the Army. 

83. Q. Did you remain on duty with the Hawaiian Department after 
the 7th of December, 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, I remained with them for at least one month after 
December 7th. 

84. Q. What was the state of affairs at the end of that month with 
regard to the completion of the efficiency of the organization? 

A. At the end of that month, well, as a matter of fact, at the end 
of 7 days, the information center was running smoothly with impro- 
vised methods. We had only one very bad handicap and that was that 
the radio equipment was still not adequate for directing the fighters 
very far off shore. 

85. Q. Was part of the deficiency in personnel supplied by reason 
of the imfortunate fact that they were made available because of the 
damage to the battleships? 

A. It made the liaison officers easier to get. 

[082] 86. Q. Commander, how long were you on duty in 

Hawaii ? 

A. I don’t remember exactly the dates. 

87. Q. About when did you report? 

A. I reported out in Hawaii, I would say, the middle of October, 
1941. I left on the first of February, 1942. 

88. Q. In what capacity were you to act in Hawaii? 

A. The original intention of sending me out was to talk to fighter 
squadrons on combat tactics and to talk to the ships’ officers on fighter 
direction of fighters and to bring back to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
whatever information I could pick up on the way it was used. 

89. G. Well, then, you were not sent out there as a radar expert 
to assist and advise the Army in radar? 

A. No, sir. When I completed my work with the Navy, CincPac 
sent a dispatch to Admiral Halsey’s staff saying that the Command- 
ing General, Hawaiian Air Force, wanted my services as a technical 
adviser. 

90. Q. And you were so detailed? 

A. I was detailed verbally, sir. 

91. Q. Asa technical adviser for radar? 
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A. Yes, sir. To qualify that, I’m not a radar technician. I did 
know quite a bit about the air warning system as it should be set up. 

92. ^ By whom were you detailed to report to the Commanding 
General at Hawaii ? 

A. By then Captain R. Davidson. 

93. Q. By whose direction? 

A. By direction of Admiral Kimmel. 

94. Q. As we understand, this request for your detail was made by 
the Army ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

95. Q. To the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 

A. Yes, sir. 

96. Q. About what time did you assume these special duties? 

A. I believe it was somewhere around the second week of November, 
sir. 

97. Q. What prompted you to call this conference on 24 November, 
1941? 

A. Mainly the hopelessness of getting the information center or- 
ganized without all hands being present or a representative from 
^h activity being present to discuss the details necessary to set the 
information center up. We had been having conferences with every 
commander in Hawaii daily which took up a great deal of time, and in 
[623] each case we had been able to accomplish practically nothing 
because the other activities were absent. 

98. Q. But as the court understands it, this radar was a primary 
function of the Army? 

A. Yes, sir. 

99. Q. And as such you had called the conference to advise and 
suggest to them the proper installation and operation of radar in 
Hawaii; Is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. 100. Q. You stated in your testimony that you visited the control 
center on the morning of 7 December? 

A. Yes, sir. 

101. Q. This was the only control center? 

A. Yes, sir. 

102. Q. Did you meet there the officer in charge of the control 
center? 

A. You mean by that, sir. General Davidson ? 

103. ^ Lieutenant Tyler. 

A. Yes, sir ; I met him there. 

104. Q. Did you have any information as to his knowledge of being 
the officer in charge of the control center prior to his going on duty ? 

A. He was not, in fact, the officer in charge, sir. He was under- 
studying the job of controller. There was no officer in charge. 

105. Q. But there was no other officer at the control center other 
than Lieutenant T^ler ; is that correct ? 

A. That is right, sir. 

106. Q. So who was there to instruct him in his duties? 

A. That I don’t remember, sir. 

107. Do you know that there was no other officer there? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

108. Q. But you just stated there was no other officer there? 
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A. I stated I did not know that there were no other officers there. 
There was usually a signal corps officer there during all the watches 
to instruct the plotters and also instruct the controllers. 

109. Q. Upon assuming this duty with the Army, did you make a 
general survey of radar equipment of the Army ? 

A. No, sir, only of the radar equipment which was installed and 
of the actual radar sets that were available. 

110. Q. And how many of these sets were available? 

A. As I remember, there were only 5 mobile sets available, all 5 of 
which were installed. 

111. Q. Will you plea.se state where they were installed and in your 
opinion were they installed in the best positions? 

A. I don’t remember the exact location, sir, but in my opinion they 
were as well sited as was possible. 

112. Q. Were there any permanent radar installations in the Island 
of Oahu ? 

A. No, sir. 

113. Q. As we understand, there was no material available to estab- 
lish those permanent stations? 

A. No, sir. My understanding was that there was no permanent 
equipment there and it would t^e some months to install it had it 
been there. 

114. Q. Then is the court correct in assuming that the radar equip- 
ment of Hawaii was under the direct control of the Army? 

A. Yes, sir. 

115. Q. And that prior to December 7, 1941, the establishment of the 
control center and the operation of these radar installations was in a 
state of being set up to work efficiently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

116. Q. In other words, it was in a state of working out the different 
problems in order that they might finally have a radar which would 
operate efficiently? 

A. Yes, sir. 

117. Q. Is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

118. Q. Did the Army, to your knowledge, have any officer in the 
Hawaiian Department who could have done the same as you did in 
attempting to get action toward bringing the radar system to an 
operative and efficient condition ? 

A. They did not have an officer who had the background knowledge 
of the information center or the air warning system, but they had 
officers in the Hawaiian Department who could have assisted in getting 
the action we needed. 

119. Q. Would it have been necessary to have that knowledge to 
get behind this thing and push it along? 

A. No, sir. 

[6‘2o] 120. Q. There is testimony before this court referring to 

two enlisted men in one of the radar stations on the morning of the 
attack who got certain results. Can you give us any information 
about that ? 

A. You mean the report that the radar operator picked the report 
up and pas.sed it on to the information center where the report was 
ignored; is that it? 
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121. Q. Yes. 

A. The radar operators who were being trained and picked up the 
raid, which was normally to be expected, the information was passed 
into the information center where the plotters, as I remember, were 
then off duty. The plotters were only supposed to be on duty between 
the same hours that the radar stations were operating. Therefore, 
at 7 : 00 a. m., the regular plotters and the information center itself 
was due to close down. Had the information been properly plotted 
it would have been impossible to decide whether the plots picked up by 
the radar station were a Japanese raid, an air group from one of our 
own carriers, or some planes being ferried in from the United States. 
As a matter of fact, at that time, at the time of the raid, there were 
American bombers that came in from the States. But without some 
method of identifying the planes that came in, no one could have told 
whether the planes were friend or foe, and therefore no action would 
have been taken. In other words, until better organization had been 
planned between the Army and the Navy for aircraft identification 
and aircraft reporting, with all their liaison officers in position, the 
information that was picked up by the radar station was of no value 
to anybody. 

122. Q. The spotting of those planes on the morning of the 7th 
of December was not dependent, as we understand it, upon informa- 
tion from the Navy, was it? It was simply a spot or a pip on the 
radar machine? 

A. That is true, sir, but without the Army and Navy working to- 
gether a qrstem to identify those planes coming in, it would have to 
be assumed that they were friendly. The information center is set 
up with its Army and Navy liaison officers for the single purpose of 
identifying the planes that are coming in. After that time, when one 
of our carriers was sending in its air group, the information was 
immediately telephoned in by direct line to the naval liaison officer 
giving us the direction from which they were coming, when the raid 
then appieared on the board, and the naval liaison immediately identi- 
fied it, and when the Army planes were coming in they were immedi- 
ately identified by the Navy liaison officers. Any which were not 
identified had to be accepted as hostile, and immediately when they 
were intercepted as hostile, the air raid siren went on for people to 
take cover. 

123. Q. If this radar had been properly set up and had 
been running efficiently, tl^e man who discovered the spot or the plot 
of these planes, it would have been his duty to report it immediately 
to find out whether or not they were expected, or friendly planes ; is 
that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. He would call immediately on the Army and Navy 
liaison officer to get them to identify the raid. If they were not able 
to, then they would check back to the flying activities to check again. 

124. Q. £ven in the absence of a naval liaison officer, is it not a 
fact that the flight of a group of B-I7s from San Francisco could have 
been identified by an Army officer as a friendly flight which still would 
not have determined the fact that there were enemy planes en route ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

125. Q. Referring to the Roberts Report, which is a public docu- 
ment, the findings hereof. The statement is made that on November 
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27, 1941, there was sufficient partially trained personnel available to 
operate the aircraft warning system throughout 24 hours of the day, 
as installed in its temporary locations. An arc of nearly 360 degrees 
around Oahu could have been covered. Will you comment on that 
with regard to the complete accuracy of the statement, as well as to 
the possible efficiency of the system had it been able to be fully 
manned ? 

A. The first part of the statement is definitely untrue. There were 
not sufficient numbers of well-trained personnel to operate the radar 
station, even partially, at any time. The radar equipment was posi- 
tioned in such a way that we could get fairly ^ood 360 degree coverage 
around the Island of Oahu. There were times when planes could 
come in undetected, but not very often. But I believe in no case could 
a large raid come in undetected. 

126. Q. As I understand it, the manning of a station for 24 hours, 
consistently for 24 hours, would have been for the purpose of rectify- 
ing the deficiencies in training. Isn’t that what you said ? 

A. You could train your people during the daytime to operate 24 
hours a day, but the point was to get the system going smoothly so 
that it would work day and night, which takes a regular watch right 
around the clock. But at the time of December 7th, there was not one 
complete or even partially trained team. 

127. Q. It was a question, then, of the completion of the entire 
system so that the several parts would operate together efficiently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[6£7] 128. Q. Had all these mobile radars been in top efficient 

condition they still could not have been operated continuously because 
of untrained personnel ; is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

129. 'Q. At the time you began your contact with the Army were 
there in evidence any efforts to organize the information center and 
bring it to an efficient working condition ? 

A. By two very junior officers, sir. One was the operations officer 
for the Interceptor Command, Captain Berquist of the Fourteenth 
Pursuit Wing, and a captain of the Signal Corps, whose name I 
cannot remember, both of whom had been to the information center 
school at Mitchel Field and both of whom were very eager to get 
the information center set up, and I think it was at Captain Ber- 
quist’s request that I was asked for from the Navy. The two of 
them worked very hard and tirelessly the entire time with me in 
trying to get the information center operating, but they did not have 
enough force to get what they needed from the various commands 
to get the station operating. 

130. Q. Before you entered into the picture they did make every 
effort to get some action? 

A. Yes, sir. 

131. Q. When was the temporary information center building com- 
pleted and ready for operation, including the internal equipment? 

A. The temporary information center was completed, except for 
communications, radio and telephone, within two or three days of 
my reporting to the Army whicn, as I remember, was in the second 
week of November. 
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132. Q. When was the permanent, bomb-proof station completed? 

A. The bomb-proof information center was still not completed 

when I left the Islands in February, 1942, 

133. Q. Were the communication facilities in the temporary station 
completed before you left the Islands? 

A. Yes, sir, they were completed except for the civilian air warn- 
ing system and for the lines to several fighter squadron dispersal 
points before December 7th. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witne^ that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

[6^5] The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Joseph L. Lockard, First Lieutenant, Signal Corps, Esler Field, 
Louisiana. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing on the morning of 7 De- 
cember, 1941, prior to the hour of 0800? 

A. I was that morning assigned as an operator on the 270 unit. 

3. WTiatisa270unit? 

A. Kadar unit, sir. 

4. Q. Where was this radar unit located? 

A. In the northern portion of Oahu, at a site called Opana. 

5. Q. What was the altitude of your operating antenna at Opana? 

A. Approximately 230 feet, sir. 

6. Q. What sector of a circle could you cover with your operating 
set without interference from such obstacles as land or buildings? 

A. Due to the nature of the equipment we got interference from 
all sections. However, we could cover 180 degrees easily. 

7. Q. That is, 180 degrees of a complete circle? 

A. Yes, sir. 

8. Q. And in what direction was this sector of a circle of 180 
degrees? 

A. From approximately northeast to west. 

9. Q. Was this in a direction through north ? 

A. Yes, sir, we could cover north. 

10. Q. What orders or instructions had you received as to what 
duties you were to perform while at this station on the morning of 
7 December 1941? 

A, Our orders were to operate the equipment from 4 : 00 until 7 : 00 
a. m. 

11. Q. Had you received any other instructions as to 
exactly what to do while so operating? 

A. Normal procedure was to track for flights and intercept them and 
i*eport them to the center, the information center. 
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12. Q. You had no other instructions as to the operation of your 
set, in regard to picking up flights? 

A. No speciflc instructions, no, sir, 

13. Q. Then will you tell what your routine of operations was 
between 4: 00 and 7: 00 a. m,? How did you proceed ? 

A. At 4 : 00 o’clock we would put the equipment into operation and 
all planes that were intercepted would be plotted and their coordinates 
reported by telephone to the information center. 

14. Q. Will you tell us the exact procedure you followed at the 
radar station in Opana where you were stationed^ that is, did you 
make a plot there of the location of any objects you picked up with your 
radar? 

A. Yes, sir. We kept an overlay and we also kept a log. 

15. Q. And do I understand you to say that in addition to making 
this plot and keeping a log, you telephoned certain information to the 
information center? 

A. All information was telephoned, sir. The overlay was merely to 
reduce the azimuth and range to grid coordinates. 

16. Q. Then what information were you in the habit of telephoning 
from your station at Opana to the information center ? 

A. The exact coordinates of the plane, or whatever the object hap- 
pened to be, and any other information that the station might ask of us 
which we could supply. 

17. Q. What system of coordinates were you using? 

A. Regular Army CTid, sir. 

18. Q. What was the organization of this radar post at which you 
were stationed ? 

A. We were a detachment of a company, which was the designation 
of SCWH, which was under the platoon leader, who was located at 
Kawailoa. 

19. Q. Who was in charge of this post where you were stationed at 
Opana ; I mean, physically present and in charge on the morning of 7 
DecemW 1941 ? 

A. You see, sir, we didn’t live at that site. We lived about 10 miles 
away at Kawailoa. 

[ 630 ] 20. Q. I will ask you the question in this way : Who was 

the senior person present at the Opana radar station on the morning 
of 7 Decemher 1941 ? 

A. I was, sir. 

21. Q. "V^at was your rank at that time ? 

A. I was a third class specialist. 

22. Q, There were no commissioned officers at this post at this time ? 

A. Not on that morning, sir. 

23. Q. Do I understand that your unit at the time in question was 
a part of the aircraft warning system in Oahu ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

24. Q. What sort of communication did you have with the infor- 
mation center? 

A. Telephone communication, sir. We also had an auxilliary radio 
station. 

25. Q. What method of communication were you using on the 
morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Telephone, sir. 
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26. Q. Was this communication functioning efficiently at that time? 
A. Yes^r. 

27. Q. Will you state what your experience was prior to the morning 
of 7 December 1941 in connection with radar operation ? 

A. I had operated the sets ever since we put them into operation in 
August, 1941. 

28. Q. Had you been given any instruction in the theory of elec- 
tronics or radar? 

A. A bare smattering. 

29. Q. Do you consider that you were a qualified operator from a 
practical point of view as of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

30. Q. How would your set make the operator aware of the presence 
of aircraft? 

A. By producing what we call echoes on the face of the oscillo- 
scope. 

31. Q. Were these echoes visual or sonic? 

A. Visual. 

\631'] 32. Q. Can you state how far away from your radar set 

on this particular morning you estimate you could pick up a single 
operating aircraft? 

A. That can’t be stated definitely, sir. 

33. Q. Approximately? 

A. It is quite variable. The nature of the equipment was §uch that, 
subject to change in its efficiency, it was a rather crude construction 
at that time and produced variances in the tuning. 

34. Q. Let us take a specific example. Suppose you .had a flight 

of aircraft at a distance of 100 miles under the conditions that existed 
on the morning of 7 December 1941. Do you have any estimate of the 
number of planes that would have to be in that flight for you to have 
detected it as such? > 

A. It was possible to pick up one plane at that distance, and it was 
also sometimes impossible to pick up three or four. It is too incon- 
sistent to give a definite answer. 

35. Q. In other words, you can’t answer that question specifically? 

A. No, sir. 

36. Q. On the morning of 7 December 1941, had you been given any 
information prior to 0800 as to the movement of any friendly aircraft 
in the area ? 

A. No, sir. 

37. Or Did you have any means of knowing when you detected an 
aircraft, by means of your radar equipment, whether or not this 
aircraft was friend or foe? 

A. Not at that time, sir ; no. 

38. Q. What was the length of your tour of duty on the morning of 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. 0400 to 0700. 

39. Q. What did you do after 0700 ? 

A. We continued to operate the equipment, sir. 

40. Q. Was this done by any specific order? 

A. No, sir. 

41. Q. Did you get permission to operate it, or how did you happen 
to continue operations after 0700? 
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A. Operating with me that morning was Sergeant Elliott, who 
was rather new to the organization and who we were trying to train 
as an operator. The truck to take us to Eawailoa had not arrived 
and probably wouldn’t arrive for some time so we decided it would 
be an opportunity for him to operate the equipment. 

[6S£] 42. ^ How much experience had Sergeant Elliott had 

up until this particular moment you are speaking about in radar 
operation ? 

A. WeU, sir, he came to us from the Air Corps. The first occasion 
I had to meet him was when we moved to Opana, which was in 
November, around Thanksgiving. 

43. Had he been under instruction at this station from the time 
he arrived around Thanksgiving up until the time of the Japanese 
attack on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[633'\ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

44. Q. Did you consider him a qualified operator as of the morning 
of December 7, 1941 ? 

A. That is a personal opinion. 

45. Q. That is what I am asking for. 

A. No, sir. 

46. Q.. Had j^ou picked up any important aircraft contacts prior to 
0700 on the morning of December 7, 1941? 

A. No, sir. 

47. Q. Did you make any contacts after that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

48. Q. Will you state what this contact was and what you did ? 

A. We discovered an unusually large response about 0702 at 136 
milesdn a northerly direction. It was so large, in fact, that I checked 
the equipment to determine whether it was the fault of the equipment 
or actually a flight of some sort. We finally decided to call when they 
had come in to 132 miles. 

49. Q. Whom did you call ? 

A. I was tracking the flight, and I instructed Private Elliott to call 
the information center and see if there was anyone around. 

50. Q. Sergeant Elliott is the one who actually talked to the infor- 
mation center? 

A. He talked to them initially, yes, sir. 

51. Q. What was the official report, if you know it, that Sergeant 
Elliott made from Opana to the information center about this ni gh t 
you have just described ? 

A. The only person he could get was the switchboard operator, 
whom we happened to know. We asked him to look around and see 
if there wasn’t someone in the information center to whom we could 
talk. We told the operator what we had thought we had seen. He 
left his switchboard and located a person in the information center. 
This information was passed on to the person in the information center 
there, but the exact conversation I can’t recall. I do know that we were 
not satisfied with the response, so I got on the ’phone and I asked the 
switchboard operator to call this person to the telephone, which he did. 

[63J^'] 52. Q. Did the person whom you got on the telephone 

identify himself ? 
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j A. The switchboard operator told me he was the liaison officer, and 
that is as much as I knew. 

53. You do not know whether he was Army or Navy or what 
his position was? Do you know anything about him other than the 
fact that you had information that he was a liaison officer ? 

A. I think at the time he was mentioned he was Army Air Corps. 

54. Q. Had you asked for the officer in charge of the information 
center? 

A. I asked for whoever was there, and apparently there was no one 
there with this station. 

55. Q. Will you state what conversation you had with this person 
who identified himself as the liaison officer? 

A. I can’t quote it word for word, but I gave the information as to 
distance, a^arent size, and direction. 

56. Q. Wnat was this information that you gave him? 

A. I told him that we had an unusually large flight — in fact, the 
largest I had ever seen on the equipment — coming in from almost due 
north at 130 some miles. 

57. Q. What response did you get from this so-called liaison 
officer ? 

A. No response which was very satisfactory. 

58. Q. What happened ? Did he hang up the telephone ? Was that 
the end of the conversation ? 

A. I think I repeated the information, and he then terminated the 
conversation. 

59. Q. Didn’t he say anything ? Can’t you be more specific? 

A. I can’t honestly be specific on that, because I do not recall. 

60. Q. Did you continue to keep this flight target on your radar? 
A. Yes, sir. 

61. Q. For how long a period of time did this tracking continue? 
A. We tracked it in to within a neighborhood of twen^ miles of 

the Island. At that time we lost it in the permanent distortion we had, 
due to bad echoes from the mountains surrounding us. 

[SSS] 62. Q. Can you state exactly where on the island of Oahu 
the radar station Opana, at which you were posted, is located ? 

A. It is located practically on an artillery marker on the north- 
western tip, ten miles north of Kawailoa and just back inland a little 
way from Kawela Bay. 

63. Q. What did this middle plot that you got at twenty miles away 
indicate to you as an operator? 

A. As far as the disappearance was concerned, we were accustomed 
to that due to this distortion that we had, and it only indicated that 
it had come within such a range of the island that we could no longer 
ti'ack it through the distortion. 

64. Q- Did you make any attempt to search visually to see whether 
or not you could see the object of your radar search at a distance of 
twenty mil^? 

A. "We did when w’e closed up the station but not at the immediate 
time of their disappearance. 

65. Q. From your experience in operating the station at Opana, 
would the confusion of the radar plot which you got indicate a dis- 
appearance of jilanes behind a land area? 

A. I don’t quite comprehend. 
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The question was repeated. 

A. No, sir. The planes were not behind a land area. They were 
still at sea, but the distortion produced by the surrounding mountains 
completely obliterated our view of that section. 

66. Q. When did you first become aware that there was an enemy 
attack on the island of Oahu on the morning of December 7 ? 

A. When we got to Kawailoa. I imagine it was around 8 : 30. 

67. Q. At that time you had secured your station at Opana? 

A. Yes. By “secured” you mean, closed the station? 

68. Q. Yes. What did you do subsequent to receiving this infor- 
mation at that time? 

A. We had breakfast and went back to the unit immediately. The 
remainder of our crew had gone up to the unit as we were coming 
down. It was already in operation when we got there, and we con- 
tinued to keep it on twenty-four hour operation from then until I 
left. 

[6361 69- Q- A-t what time did you arrive back at your unit at 

Opana ? 

A. About 9 : 30, 1 imagine, or 9 : 10. 

70. Q. Did you personally observe any plots made of aircraft re- 
tiring from the island of Oahu? 

A. Yes, sir, there was an enormous amount of activity in the sta- 
tion as we opened it. It was going every which way — away from it 
and back to it. 

71. Q. Did you identify any planes retiring from Oahu at a dis- 
tance, let us say, in excess of fifty miles ? 

A. I can’t answer positively. 

72. Q. Do you recall whether or not an effort was being made to 
track retiring planes from Oahu at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir, they were covering more than their sector in order to 
get every bit of information they could. 

73. Q. How long did you remain in that radar station on December 
7, 1941, after you reported back there and subsequent to having had 
your breakfast? 

A. We stayed there from then on. We moved our camp then to 
right at the spot of the unit itself. 

74. Q. Did you during the daylight of December 7, 1941, see any 
plot that was made of retiring planes from Oahu ? 

A. I can’t answer that with any amount of certainty. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral liarold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 1 

76. Q. You said in your testimony that you picked up this flight 
about 0702 and tracked it until it was about twenty miles from the 
station. To the best of your belief, about what time did you lose 
that flight in the distortion? Was it a half hour later or an hour 
later? 

A. In the neighborhood of 7 : 30, 1 should say. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

76. Q. How many people were working in your unit prior to 7 
o’clock? 

A. You mean right at the station ? 

77. Q. That is right. 
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A. There were two of us. 

78. Q. You and Elliott? 

A. Yes, sir. 

\ 637 '\ 79. Q. Did you have any regulations as to the number 

of people who were required to operate that unit? 

A. No, sir. 

80. Q. Hadn’t three people been the usual quota for operation ? 

A. Three had been what we had been using on a shift. 

81. Q. When did you change from three to two? 

A. You see, sir, that Sunday morning 

82. Q. Was that morning the first morning that there had been but 
two operating that unit? 

A. No, sir, it wasn’t. 

83. Q. How many times before had there been only two operating 
it? 

A. I can’t recall, but I know we had operated it with two before. 

84. Q. Did the third one have any specific duties or assignments in 
connection with the operation ? 

A. Yes, sir, he was the motor man. He maintained and operated 
the generator — the Leroy engine and the generator. 

85. Q. As a result of his being absent, you and Elliott had to do that 
in addition to what you were otherwise supposed to do ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

86. Q. I gathered from the way you answered the question that 
there was some connection between the fact that this was Sunday 
morning and that there were but two people there : is that correct? 

A. l^-sir. 

87. Q. What is that explanation ? 

A. 1 would rather not answer it. 

The court directed the witness to answer. 

A. Very few people like to get up at 4 o’clock on Sunday morning. 

88. Q. Was there someone else ordered to be there that Sunday 
morning? 

A. No, sir, it was arranged within the crew that the two of us 
should operate that Sunday. 

89. Q. Did any oflScer approve that arrangement ? 

A. I really don’t know, sir. 

\ 638 '\ 90. Q. As senior member of the crew, did you report the 

arrangement to any officer ? 

A. My name appeared on the roster to work that day, along with 
Elliott’s, and that is what I did. 

91. Q. Did the name of anyone else appear on the roster to work that 
day? 

A. No, sir, Elliott and myself. 

92. Q. Who made up the roster ? 

A. That I don’t know, sir. 

93. Q. Was it an officer? 

A. I can’t say, sir. 

94. Q. The roster was posted on some bulletin board ? 

A. It was a roster figuratively only. I was told. 

95. Q. Who stated that you and Elliott would be the only ones 
there? 

A. My senior non-com. 

79716—40- Ex. 146. vol. i 32 
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96. Q. Who was he? 

A. Sergeant Murphy. 

97. Q. H ow long did you stay in the island of Oahu after Decem- 
ber?? 

A. I left the island the 22nd of February. 

98. Q. Did you testify before the Roberts Commission? 

A. No, sir. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) , 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

99. Q. Who did you say was responsible, if you did, for seeing that 
the station was manned in accordance with the roster ? 

A. Lieutenant Kasaros, who was in charge of the unit at that time 
and had been since we moved it to Opana. 

100. Q. What means did he use for seeing that the station was 
properly manned in accordance with the orders? 

A. Well, sir, we had six men to operate the unit, and we were di- 
vided into shifts of three, which gave us two shifts. It was decided 
beforehand which three men would be in each shift, and since there 
were only two shifts and six men, we didn’t keep a written roster, but 
rotated our hours dependent upon who 

[ 639 '\ 101. Q. Was it left to the men to get there without any 

check-up to see that they were on the job ? 

A. I suppose so, sir. 

102. Q. You don’t know? 

A. No. 

103. When were you first detailed for duty on that station? Not 
that morning but the first time you were detailed for duty? 

A. I helped move the station to its location there and helped erect 
it there. 

104. Q. About what date ? 

A. About Thanksgiving — in November. 

105. Q. That had been your duty since that time up to December 7? 

A. The operation, yes, sir. 

106. Q. What did you say were the specified hours for duty at this 
.station in the morning? 

A. On Sunday, sir? 

107. Q. Any day? 

A. We had a different schedule for Sunday. 

108. Q. Upon the morning of December 7 ? 

A. From 0400 until 0700. 

109. Q. The place where you lived was ten miles from this station? 

A. Approximately, yes, sir. 

110. Q. How did you get back and forth? 

A. By truck. 

111. Q. What time did the truck call, as a rule ? 

A. Shortly after seven usually. 

112. Q. What time did the truck get there that morning? 

A. Rather late, sir. 

113. Q. Was that the reason then, you happened to be at the station 
at the time you picked up the flight? 

A. Yes, one of the reasons. 
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114. Q. If the truck had been on time, you would have been on your 
way to breakfast ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

\_6J^O] 115. Q. Were the hours 0400 to 0700 on Sunday different 

from the hours on any other day of the week ? 

A. Yes, sir, through the week we operated a normal working day. 

116. Q. With the radar set in operation and in connection with 
the installation center? 

A. Yes, sir. 

117. Q. Not twenty-four hours? 

A. No, a regular working day from seven in the morning imtil five 
in the evening. 

118. Q. In other words, if this attack had come on any day but 
Sund^, the full system would have been in operation ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

119. Q. At 0702? 

A. Yes, sir. 

120. Q. In connection with the statement you just made to the effect 
that if the truck had been on time, you would not have been at the 
station at the time you picked up the flight, had you made any request 
to be allowed to remain at that station that morning after 7 o’clock ? 

A. No, sir. 

121. Q. You never made such a request? 

A. No, sir. 

122. ^ You have stated that you picked up this large flight of 
planes at about 0702 on the morning of December 7, 1941; is that 
correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

123. Q. What was the estimated distance at that time of these 
planes from Oahu ? 

A. 136 miles. 

124. Q. Did you immediately report this to the communications 
center? 

A. Not immediately, sir, no. 

125. Q. How long? 

A. The time it tak^ a plane to travel four miles. It was just a 
short period of time — just long enough for me to make a check or two. 

126. Q. Then you reported it to the communications center? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[Sill 127. Q. As we understand, you did not know the officer 
to whom you were speaking at the communications center? 

A. No, sir. 

128. Q. Have you stated that you had no knowledge that morning 
of any flight of planes from the mainland to Oahu ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

129. Q. You had no knowledge? 

A. I had no knowledge. 

130. Q. Were you aware of the fact' that music was playing all 
night at Hawaii, and did that have any bearing on your informa- 
tion of that morning? 

A. I had no knowledge of that. 

131. Q. The testimony before this court is that when a flight of 
friendly j^anes was expected, music would be played all night in 
Hawaii. Did you know anything about that? 
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A. No. 

132. Q. What time did you get to 3 'our station on the mox'iiing 
of December 7? 

A. We went up the niglit before. 

133. Q. Were you up and on the job at 4 o’clock? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

134. Q. Do I understand that this Sunday morning, the 7th of 
December, was the first day that the Opana station had been oper- 
ated, beginning at 4 o’clock in the morning? 

A. I don’t think I said that. 

135. Q. How long had it been operating from four in the morning 
prior to December 7 ? 

A. The Sunday prior to that, it was operating from four until 
seven. 

136. Q. Did it operate week days from four to seven ? 

A. No, sir, week days from seven to five in the afternoon. 

137. Q. Sundays only — 

A. Sundays and holidays only from four to seven. 

[& 4 ^] Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

138. Q. You have stated that there were six men for the detail at 
Opana and that you had divided yourself up into two sections for 
the purpose of standing the watches at this radar station; is that 
correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

139. Q. On the morning of December 7, 1941, there were two men 
from your section on watch. Sergeant Elliott and yourself; is that 
correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

140. Q. Now, where was tins other iierson who was in your sec 
tion at this time? 

A. He was off duty, sir. 

141. Q. On Sunday, December 7, 1941, what did the other sectioi 
do that did not stand duty ? 

A. They were off duty on Sunday. 

142. Q. They had no duties to perform at the radar station at 
Opana on Sunday, December 7, 1941 ? 

A. No, sir. 

143. Q. Well, on week days, when you stood your duties through- 
out the day, as you have testified, how did these two sections stand 
the duty ? 

A. Each group of three — There was no set procedure, sir. We 
would have four hours at A trick, and the next group would have 
four liours at a trick. That completed the eight-hour day. That 
was not hidebound. 

144. Q. According to your method of taking this duty, there was 
always a section of three on post ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

145. Q. From your experience in standing these duties, do you 
think it would have been possible for your two sections to have stood 
continuous duty throughout the twenty-four hours? 

A. Not over a very long period of time. We operated like that 
immediately after. 
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146. Q. How long do you think you could have operated on a 
24-hour basis with the six men you had available? How many days 
in succession? 

A. It would depend upon the extent of the endurance of the men. 

147. Q. Did you have an estimate of what this endurance might 
be? 

A. Well, sir, we operated for a week under similar conditions, 
but in addition to the operation, we were also pulling guard, so 
that is not a fair estimate of the endurance. 

[64S] Kecross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

148. ^ The Roberts Report at page 11, paragraph 13, states: “On 
November 27, 1941, in connection with the order for alert No. 1, the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department ordered that this 
system be operated each day during the period from 4 to 7 a. m.” Did 
you have any knowledge of the issuance of such orders on the 27th 
of November? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

149. Q. Your station in Opana was not operated each day after 
November 27 from 4 to 7 a. m. ? 

A. No, sir. 

Reexamined by the court : 

150. Q. Do you know why this station of yours was operated from 
7 a. m. to 5 p. m. week days and from 4 to 7 a. m. on Sundays ? 

A. No, sir. 

151. Q. In other words, you have no reason to know why it was 
operated at different hours on Sunday from what it was operated 
during week days? 

A. That is right. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 12 : 35 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
the interested parties and their counsel with the exception of the inter- 
ested parties. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), whose counsel were present. 
Frederick T. Lachat, veoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otnerwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

[^44] witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly 

sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. George E. Elliott, sergeant, headquarters company, station 
complement. Camp Lee, Virginia. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing on the morning of 
December 7, 1941? 
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A. I was perfonning two duties, sir, at the same time. I was on 
guard from 12 o’clock noon, the Saturday before December 7 ; that is, 
it was not a walking guard post. It was just for security purposes, 
because it was just peace time at that time. My first duty was the 
operation of the radar equipment from 4 o’clock in the morning of 
7 December until 7 o’clock that morning. My duty was plotter. 

3. Q. Will you state where this station was located where you were 
performing this duty on the morning of December 7, 1941? 

A. It was at the north end of the island near Kahuku Point. The 
name of the station was Opana. The call sign was 6QN. 

4. Q. On what island was this station located ? 

A. On the island of Oahu. 

5. Q. Territory of Hawaii ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

6. Q. Will you state what your duties as plotter consisted of on this 
morning? 

A. As soon as the scope operator picked up the target, he would 
say “Target” and give me the range. I would take the azimuth from 
the antenna. By taking the azimuth from the antenna and having 
the plotting board, I was able to locate the position of aircraft as to 
the direction in which it was approaching the island. 

7. Q. Did this plot you have told us about consist of some sort of 
chart of the island of Oahu with the surrounding water areas? 

A. Yes, sir. 

8. Q. How did you put this plot on the map or chart? 

A. There is a map of the islands. The center point of the compass 
is the point of the location of our unit, and the radius rule has the 
mileage compiled on that map. The zero point, true north on the 
map, is zeroed with the antenna, and as you rotate the radius to the 
degree that you \64J5'\ received and the mileage, you make a 
point, and that will be the exact position on the map where the target 
is located in relation to the islands. 

9. Q. Did you do anything with this information which you re- 
ceived in malnng this plot, other than plot it yourself? 

A. This plot was not taken during our regular program. It was 
after 7 o’clock. 

10. Q. I have not asked you about any particular one. This is just 
general. 

A. Yes, sir. Since our operating problem was over and there was 
no one on the other end of the head set that the plotter has 

11. Q. I have not asked you about any particular time or plot. I 
ana asHng you what your custom was in the station when ^ou re- 
ceived a radar contact and when you plotted it yourself. Was it your 
custom then to do something else with the information you had in the 
wav of passing it on? 

A. I misunderstood you completely. From the time I made out 
the plot, I would send it in over the plotter head set to the informa- 
tion center. The information would go directly to the information 
center. 

12. Q. Who received this information on the other end, if you 
know? 

A. Yes, sir, I do know. The plotter on the other end that would 
plot on the board at the main information center. 
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13. Q. Had YOU received any instructions as to how your duties 
were to be performed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

14. Q. Were they given to you in written or oral form? 

A. Oral form. 

15. Q. Were those instructions materially different from what you 
have already testified your duties were? 

A. No, sir. 

16. Q. Now, what was the organization of this post at Opana where 
you were stationed on the morning of December 7, 1941, with respect 
to personnel? 

A. Well, sir, our detachment was located at Kawailoa with another 
unit. Kawailoa was about nine miles from the position where the 
detector was. We had no camp at the detector. The organization of 
the — ^that is, the title was the Signal Company Aircraft Warning, 
Hawaii, with their headquarters at Fort Shatter. 

17. Q. I am afraid that you have not understood my 
question. What was the organization of this particular duty station 
or radar plot at which you were stationed at about 0700 on December 
7,1941? 

A. There were only two men there : Private Locard and myself. 

18. Q. You have described the duties to which you were assigned 
at that station at that time. What were Locard’s duties? 

A. Private Locard’s duties were to operate the scope, thereby giv- 
ing me the information for my plots. 

19. Q. How much instruction had you had in the duties that you 
were performing prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Between a week and a half to two weeks. That is for the plot- 
ting. 

20. Q. Do you feel that you were at that time perfectly competent 
to perform the duties that had been assigned you? 

A. Very definitely, sir. 

21. Q. On the morning of December 7, 1941, had you had any in- 
formation of the movement of friendly aircraft in the vicinity of 
Oahu? 

A. No, sir, none whatsoever. 

22. Q. I ask you specifically. Did you know of a flight of B-l7’s 
coming to Oahu from the mainland ? 

A. No, sir. 

23. Q. At what time did you arrive at the Opana station for the 
purpose of assuming the duties to which you were assigned between 
four and seven on the morning of December 7, 1941 ? 

A. The time we arrived at the unit at Opana was 12 o’clock noon, 
December 6. From that time we were expected to be there for a 24- 
hour tour of duty, as I said, for security reasons. Within that time, 
from four to seven in the morning, we were to operate our problem. 
Actually, we were there from December 6 at 12 o’clock noon. 

24. Q. Had you been performing duties during this period of time, 
from 0400 to 0700 in the morning, on the days preceding December 7, 
1941? 

A. No, sir, not o^rating duties. 

25. Q. Prior to December 7, 1941, at what hours during the day 
were you performing regularly assigned duties at the Opana station? 
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A. Well, usually, sir, during the late morning or early afternoon. 
That, sir, was when I was receiving my training as a plotter. There 
were no scheduled hours. 

{647^ 26. Q. There were no scheduled hours? 

A. No, sir, there were no scheduled hours. 

27. Q. Was the period from four to seven on December 7, 1941, a 
schedule of operation at Opana ? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

28. Q. Do you know of any reason why this should have been a 
scheduled period on that morning ? 

A. No, sir, other than the fact that it was just a problem and that 
we knew at that time that all the plots we sent in were being recorded 
and checked. That is the only assumption that we had as to our opera- 
tion. 

29. Q. But that period from four to seven in the morning was the 
first time that you stood a tour of duty that early ? 

A. That is the first time I ever stood one. They had previously other 
men operating from four to seven. 

30. Q. Had you been at Opana station daily for a number of days 
prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

31. Q. Sunday, December 7, was the first morning that you had per- 
formed duties between the hours of four and seven ; is that correct? 

• A. That is correct. 

32. Q. For a few days jireceding December 7, 1941, the duties that 
you performed at this station were done at some other period of time 
during the day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

33. Q. Were the times for performing these duties specifically pre- 
scribed as to some particular period during the day, or was it rather 
discretionary as to when you performed the duties? 

A. I can’t remember exactly, sir. I don’t believe there were any pre- 
scribed times. 

34. Q. Adverting to the morning of December 7, 1941, did anything 
out of the ordinary come to your attention after 0700 on that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

35. Q. Will you state what it was ? 

A. While I was at the scope receiving instructions as to its operation, 
Private Locard noticed a large echo on the scope. He was looking over 
my shoulder and could see it also. At first Private Locard thought it 
was the main pulse and that the mileage scale was off kilter. Checking 
the mileage scale, I found that it was actually a flight out at a distance 
of 137. 

[64S'\ 36. Q. On w’hat bearing? 

A. At 2 degrees, sir. 

37. Q. By true azimuth? 

A. Yes, sir. Our maps were lined up by true azimuth. 

38. Q. Can you recall the time of this observation ? 

A. Yes, sir, the time by our clock was two minutes after seven. How- 
ever, sir, at the time I was notified to close down at the end of our 
scheduled problem, the time by our clock was 0654, and actually when I 
sent in the reading to the information center over the administrative 
line, it was about 0706, but in explaining it to him I gave the reading as 
of 0702. 
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39. Q. When you received this information to which you have testi- 
fied, was a plot made in Opana in accordance with what you said was 
your custom? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

40. Q. Who made this plot? 

A. I made the plot, sir. 

41. Q. Who did the talking between the station at Opana and the 
information center? 

A. I did, sir, the very first time. You see, sir, at that time, and after 
we picked up the flight and after recording it on the plotting table, 1 
suggested to Private Locard that we send it in to our information 
center. At that time Private Locard laughed at me and told me I was 
crazy for wanting to do it. I kept talking of this flight that we had 
received and even mentioned the fact that if it was Navy planes coming 
to the islands, if the Army were to send up interceptors, it would make 
a very fine problem. After speaking of it for some time, he told me 
to go ahead and send it in if I liked. At that time I tried to get the 
information center over the plotter’s head set, and there was nobody 
there, so I called on the administrative line and spoke to the switch- 
board operator, who was Private McDonald. I explained to him what 
we had found, although I can’t remember whether I gave the actual 
reading, that is, the code reading and location. I know that I gave 
the mileage and bearing, but I’m not sure of the other. After explaining 
to Private McDonald what Private Locard and I had found. Private 
McDonald stated that he did not know what to do about it, that there 
was nobody in the information center. I asked Private McDonald to 
get somebody who would know what to do, so with that I hung up, and 
Private McDonald called back the unit a few minutes later with the 
officer that was mentioned in the Roberts Report. I don’t know his 
name, sir, but Locard picked up the ’phone and talked to the officer 
that was calling through Private McDonald’s efforts, and that is when 
the officer told Private Locard that there was nothing to it and to forget 
it. 

[64^] Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frederick T. Latchat, yeoman fii’St class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

42. Q. How do you know what this officer on the other end of the 
telephone told then Private Locard ? 

A. The only way I know, sir, is by Private Locard relaying it to me. 

43. Q. Were any succeeding ^ots made of this flight of aircraft 
that was discovered at 0702 on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, I might mention, sir, that after receiving the telephone 
call from the officer. Private Locard wanted to shut down and I in- 
sisted on operating, and we followed the flight all the way in, taking 
readings eve^ three to six minutes, I would say, to conmlete the flight 
all the way in to about fifteen or twenty-five miles off the island of 
Oahu, at which time, due to land obstructions on the oscilloscope, it 
was in^ossible to follow the flight any further. 

44. Q. Was this plot recorded in any manner, a permanent record 
could have been kept of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

45. Q. Do you know what happened to this plot? 

A. You mean the chart, sir? 

46. Q. The chart, the plot that you made. 
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A. Yes, sir, a very few days after December 7, it was around De- 
cember 9-— from the information that I heard it wasn’t definite — the 
chart and the record of reading sheet was turned into Army G-2, 
Military Intelligence. 

47. Q. You have no personal knowledge of this yourself, escept by 
hearsay? 

A. Yes, sir. 

48. Q. After the initial telephone r^ort that you have stated you 
made and the reply that then Sergeant lA)card received from some one 
in the information center, were any further conversations — ^were there 
any further conversations between your post at Opana and the infor- 
mation center relative to these plots that you were receiving at that 
time? 

A. None other, sir, than a personal telephonic conversation be- 
tween Private Locard and Private McDonald. I might mention, sir, 
that in correction of your statement, Private Locard, the one you 
referred to, at the time was not sergeant. At the time he was private 
third class, specialist. 

49. Q. Then so far as your information goes, no further reports 
were made from Opana to the information relative to [650] this 
flight of planes? 

A. No, sir, there were not. 

50. Q. Had any suggestion been made by either you or Private 
Locard as to the desirability of keeping the information center in- 
formed? 

A. No, sir, there was not, because it was understood that there was 
nobody at the information center to receive our plots if we could 
send them in. 

51. Q. When did you first become aware that there was an attack 
by an enemy force on the island of Oahu? 

A. At 7 : 45, Private Locard and I were relieved from our duty at 
Opana by Private Lawrence and Private Hodges. The driver of the 
truck that came to Opana was Private Farmbeck. Private Farmbeck 
took us to our camp, which is nine miles from Opana, and upon our 
arrival at the camp we found the Japs were bombing Pearl Harbor. 

52. Q. About what hour of the day was this when you arrived back 
at camp? 

A. It was somewheres near 8 : 00 o’clock, sir. There was a highway 
to the camp, although it took at least five to eight minutes to climb 
down the mountain to get to the highway. It was somewhere very 
close to 8 : 00 o’clock, sir, as I remember it. 

53. Q. Did you return to the Opana station on 7 December, 1941? 

A. Yes, sir. Our purpose for going back to camp was to get break- 
fast. However, we didn’t eat breakfast. We packed our field bags 
and went right back to Opana. 

54. Q. "Wnat time did you arrive back at Opana on the morning of 
7 December 1941, if you did get back there? 

A. Yes, sir, I did get back there, but I don’t recall the time it was. 
It must have been very close around 9 : 00 o’clock, sir, because we had 
to pack up our field equipment and take our belongings out to Opana. 
I don’t remember, sir, what time. 

55. Q. On your return to Opana about 0900, as you have testified, 
did you yourself make any more plots of aircraft that day? 
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A. No, sir, I did not. 

56. Q. Did you observe anybody else make any plots from the 
Opana station on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, and the plots were made on the same chart as the 
original flight that I referred to a while ago. It \ 651 '\ was 
made on the same chart, for all of the flights on December 7 were 
made on this one chart. That is the chart that was turned in to Army 
G-2. 

57. Q. Can you recall whether or not during the time you were 
making these observations on the morning of 7 December, the plot 
revealed aircraft retiring from the Island of Oahu to seaward? 

A. That I can’t say for sure. I just know that there was quite a 
few plots on that chart. I don’t believe they were able to follow the 
flights, that is, individual flights, because there were so many scattered 
flights. 

Yhe interested party. Admiral Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, did not 
desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

68. Q. I understood you to say that you closed your station under 
directions at 6 : 54, at Opana, which you were operating ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

69. Q. Who directed you to close then ? 

A. The plotter on the other end at the information center. 

60. Q. Did your clock synchronize with his? 

A. Sir, I don’t remember as to whether a time-check was made. 

61. Q, Did you make a time-check before you started operating 
that morning? 

A, I can’t remember, sir, whether we did or not, although, sir, it 
had been the usual procedure to do that. 

62. Q. You had been out there at Opana for a week and a half or 
two weeks prior to 7 December ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

63. Q. You never had been on the 4:00 to 7:00 watch before this 
particular Sunday ? 

A. No, sir, I had not. 

64. Q. Do you know whether the station had been operating during 
those morning hours, before the 7th of December ? 

A. Yes, sir, I am sure that it was. 

65. Q. Everyday? 

A. I believe s(^ sir. 

[ 662 '] 66. Q. Although you hadn’t been there? 

A. No, sir, the testimony I just gave is what was told me. I mean 
there were schedules to operate from 4 : 00 to 7 : 00. 

67. Q, Everyday? 

A. Yes, sir, and I presume they did. 

68. Q. Now how many were there in the unit that was supposed 
to be operating the station at any one time? How many were sup- 
posed to be in the unit that operated the station at one time? 

A. At that time, sir, I believe the full crew was four men, possibly 
five — but I believe it was four at that time. 

69. Q. What duties did they perform? You described what you 
did and what Locard did — and what did the other two or three do ? 
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A. One man would be the crew chief. He would have taken charge 
of the unit as a whole, one man operating the scopje, one man plotting, 
and one motorman to take care of the gasoline engine for the auxiliary 
power we had. 

70. Q. How many were there operating on this Sunday morning? 

A. There were only two of us. 

71. Q. Did only two of you go out on this 24-hour watch on Satur- 
day noon ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

72. Q. Who directed that? 

A. Sergeant Murphy. Sergeant Murphy was in charge of our de- 
tachment at the time of Decenaber 7. 

73. Q. Were you on the island of Oahu after the 7th of December 
for any considerable length of time ? 

A. 1 es^ir, for about six months, sir. 

74. Q. Did vou testify as a witness before the Roberts Commission ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Blocli, 
U. S. Na'^ (Ret) : 

75A. Sergeant, this problem that you were engaged in — ^was 
that a set-up that you had nanded to you in advance? The problem 
that you engaged in on this Sunday morning — were you given the set- 
up before you went on out to the station — [6o3] that you were 
to put through the telephones ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

75B. Q. It was a prearranged problem ? 

A. Yes, sir, the problem was operated from the standard form. 

76. Q. Then you hadn’t got any planes on which you had data; 
your data was ail imaginary, so to speak ? 

A. When we had actual nights we sent them in. On this particular 
morning, we had no flight whatsoever. 

77. Q. And those flights that were sent in were on the data that was 
on your sheet of paper ; is that correct ? 

A. I am sorry, sir, I don’t . We had no data to send. 

78. Q, You said you were on a problem, didn’t you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

79. Q. What was the problem ? 

A. The problem was to pick up targets and send them in to our in- 
formation center. 

80. Q. Suppose you had got no targets; then what did you do? 

A. We sent none in. 

Examined by the court: 

81. Q. Sergeant, were two men all that were supposed to be out there 
that morning of December 1 ? 

A. Sir, referring back to the gentleman’s question here, as I re- 
member, there should have been four men, but I can’t . 

82. Q. Before you left your base or your quarters or your organiza- 
tion wherever it was, how many men were supposed to go out to be on 
duty that morning of December 7, at that station? There was you 
and Locard, arid was anybody else supposed to go? 

A. Yes, sir. Private Farmbeck was to go out there for motorman 
for the unit. 

83. Q. And why didn’t he go out? 
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A. That, sir, I don’t know. 

84. Q. Who was supposed to check up to see that everybody that 
was supposed to be there actually was there? Whose duty was -that? 

A. Well, that would have been the duty of Sergeant Murphy, our 
detachment sergeant. 

[^ 54 ] 85. Q. You don’t know whether the morning hours at that 

station were any different from the Sundays ? 

A. No, sir, they were the same, 4 : 00 o’clock until 7 : 00 in the 
morning. 

86 . Q. Opana was about nine or ten miles from your quarters ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

87. Q. And you were supposed to be relieved at 7 : 00 o’clock Sunday 
morning, to go back to your quarters? 

A. No, sir. There was no definite time that we were to be relieved 
to go to breakfast. Our original intention was to go to breakfast and 
come back to the unit and stay til 12 : 00 o’clock ; but that was changed. 
The two men that came to relieve us at a quarter of 8 : 00 told us uiat 
we need not come back; that they could take over the duties of watch- 
ing the unit for security reasons. 

88. Q. Didn’t you know when you left the quarters what time you 
were to be relieved, the hour you would be relieved ? What hour did 
you expect to be relieved the next morning? You left on Saturday? 

A. Yes, sir, at noon. 

89. Q. What time did you expect to be relieved on Sunday morning 
to go back to breakfast ? 

A. There was no particular time to go to breakfast, sir. 

90. Q. You were supposed to close ^wn the station at 7 : 00 o’clock? 

A. Yes^ir. 

91. Q. Did you make any request on any higher authority to be 
allowed to remain there that morning? 

A. Yes, sir, we had prearranged permission with the sergeant. 

92. Q. Had you made any request for that particular morning, to be 
allowed to remain there overtime? 

A. Well, for the operations purpose, yes, sir. We had asked Ser- 
geant Murphy for permission to operate longer than 7 : 00 o’clock, for 
the purpose to instruct me further in the operation of the scope. 

93. Q. That was permission for the extra training, but did you ask 
permission to stay out there in spite of your bieakiast, in order that 
you could continue your operation ? 

A. No, sir, at that time our . 

[tf55] 94. Q. I just want to know what your previous arrange- 

ment in the form of a request was ? 

A. I am not sure, sir, that I understand you. 

95. Q. Well, was then the request you speak of made after you got 
to the unit? 

A. No, it was prearranged. It was made before. We knew the 
Saturday afternoon that we came out there that we were going to 
operate longer than 7 ; 00 o’clock. 

96. Q. But by orders or W your request? 

A. By our request, sir. This Sergeant Murphy who had charge of 
our unit would give us permission to operate over our scheduled time. 

97. Q. Well, ordinarily, wouldn’t that interfere if the truck came 
out there ? Would you have to hold the truck up so you could operate 
when the truck came to take you to breakfast? 
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A. Well, I don’t even recall whether we were even going back to 
breakfast. I mean, they called and said they were going to send some- 
one out for breakfast, or to relieve us, so we could go nack to break- 
fast — but other than that, I don’t recall of having a specified time that 
we were going to breakfast, or even that we would get any breakfast 
that particular morning. 

98. Q. Had you any intimation of an attack, or had you been advised 
that war was liecomihg imminent? 

A. No, sir. One thing, sir, I might say that made me a little cautious 
at that time. I had been in the Air Corps at Hickam Field and there 
was a sergeant that used to roll us out in the morning by saying, “Get 
up and get out; the Japs are coming!” — and every once in a while, 
why someone would say, “The Japs are coming.” But it was all in a 
joking manner. 

99. Q. Did you know of the existence of Alert No. 1 ? 

A. At that time, no, sir. 

100. Q. Do you know what Alert No. 1 signified? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

101. Q. Well, it is a matter of public record that it is a precaution 
against sabotage. Were any particular precautions taken by the unit 
to which you were attached i 

A. As I have stated, sir, before, we were there for security reasons. 
We had the 45 -pistol and 7 rounds of ammunition. At all times some- 
body was present at the unit. There were always 2 men present at the 
unit. 

102. Q. When did this begin, this procedure? 

A. That began, sir, from the time that we moved out there. This 
was about 3 weeks to a month before Pearl Harbor. 

[656] 103. Q. Those were normal precautions that might be 

expected to be taken for the preservation of a station of that nature — 
nothing particular about it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

104. Q. As I understand it, there were several, at least 5, other sta- 
tions, on that warning system? 

A. Yes, sir. ^ 

105. Q. Was there direct communications between the stations of 
the system, or did they all have to go to the information center? 

A. Yes, sir, in order to talk from one unit to another — that didn’t 
hold true exactly. In a unit that was close together like say the unit 
that was at our quarters and the unit at Opana, the distance of 9 
miles, we had a direct line between those two units. 

106. Q. I am talking about radar units now. Was there a radar 
set at the place where your quarters were also ? 

A. Yes, sir, that was the purpose of it. We moved out to Opana, 
had no quarters whatsoever and we were quartered with this other unit 
that had already been there, and it was 9 miles away. 

107. Q. When you and Private Locard both found that you could 
get no satisfaction over this suspicious occurrence — ^that is, the pres- 
ence of a large number of pips on the scope — did it occur to you to 
try to get in communication with any other one in authority? 

A. No, sir, I mean after an officer had ordered on it, nothing more 
was to be done about it. It would have been jumping over his head at 
that particular time if we tried to do anything more. 
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[657] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

108. Q. Have you any information acquired since to the effect that 
any such flight was detected by any of these other imits? 

A. Yes, the flight was detected by other units, although I believe it 
was a little later than our particular unit picked it up. The range, I 
believe, was greater on ours. 

109. Q. Well, it was all after 7 : 00 a. m. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

110. Q. I am asking you now from your best recollection from sub- 
sequent information. Decause you had no other information at the 
time what the other stations did. 

A. Well, on that morning, sir, that we returned to camp for our 
breakfast by Pearl Harbor, the particular units that we were quar- 
tered with had picked up a part ot the flight that we had. 

111. Q. Did you have any reason to believe that anybody had re- 
ported anything about this night except your own unit? 

A. Well, no, sir, just by hearsay. Other units had reported it, I 
think. 

112. Q. To the information center? 

A. Yes, sir. 

113. Q. You don’t know positively that any of these other four radar 
stations I’eported to the information center, do you? 

A. No, sir, just by what I heard. 

114. Q. You stated that this radar station was manned every morn- 
ing from 4 : 00 to 7 : 00 during the week ; is that correct ? 

A. Yes, sir, I’m sure it was, sir. 

115. Q. Well, you are sure, but how do you know it was manned? 
Were you there to see that it was manned ? 

A. No, sif, I was not there. 

116. Q. In other words, you simply think it was manned; is that 
correct ? 

A. That is right, sir. 

117. Q. Have you any idea as to the hours this station was manned ? 
Do you know positively when this station was manned during week- 
days ? 

A. Well, yes, sir. At the time I was present, I [65S] know it 
was usually late in the morning or early afternoon on those weekdays. 

118. Q. What do you call “late in the morning”? 

A. Well, I would say anywhere from 9; .30 until 12: 00; until prob- 
ably 3 : 30. I can’t recall correctly just what time we did operate out I 
know it was about that time. 

119. Q. To clear up this reference of your going out there for a prob- 
lem, which I understood was a problem for Sunday morning. Now, it 
wasn’t a problem, was it? 

A. Well, that’s what we termed it, yes, sir. 

120. Q. Was that what you called it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

121. Q. Going on duty to guard the surrounding area and report the 
presence of planes ? Was tliat designated by the term “problem” ? 
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A. Yes, sir, from 4 : 00 to 7 : 00. We knew that at that time, between 
4 : 00 and 7 : 00 that all the plots that we sent in were actually being 
handled down in the information center and that men from the Navy, 
Marines, Coast Artillery, ai^ all the different branches were down in 
the information center to work their problem on targets that we would 
pick up. 

Re-examined by the judge advocate : 

122. Q. Sergeant, you stated that during the week preceding 7 De- 
cember you were at uie Opana station working the sets in the late morn- 
ing and early afternoon. At those times when you were working the 
set, was the information center functioning? Were you funneling the 
information in to the information center? 

A. No, .sir, we were not. 

123. Q. In other words, am I correct in saying that any time outside 
of these 4 : 00 a. m., to 7 : 00 a. m., hours it was simply a practice session 
at the individual units, and the whole system, incliming the other units 
and the information center, was not in operation? 

A. That, sir, I can’t answer with full knowledge. I believe, though, 
that at that time certain units throughout the day took over picking up 
and sending in flights to the information center. One reason that we 
were left out of it was that it was a new unit and we had just put it up 
and there was quite a bit to be done, although I do believe some of the 
other units did report in. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating {669\ to the sub- 
ject matter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of 
record in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought 
out by the previous questioning. 

The witness made the following statement: The Roberts Report, 
that is, the published report, states, in part, that a non-commissioned 
officer who was receiving training at that time picked up these planes. 
That is somewhat the wording. Anyhow, it says a non-commissioned 
officer. Well, at that time, sir, there was no non-commissioned officer 
present at our station during the operation. However, when Private 
Locard went to testify before the Roberts Commission, another staff 
sergeant, Sergeant Hilton, was put in charge of our detachment the 
day after Pearl Harbor. Now, he went in with him to the Roberts 
Commission, although sir, I don’t know whether he testified nor 
whether that could have been where they got the non-commissioned 
officer, but as I stated before the Commission, Lieutenant Locard 
was a private at the time of December 7th. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 2: 45 p. m., adjourned until 9: 30 a. m., Friday, 
August 25, 1944. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 

FBIDAT, AUGUST 25, 1944. 

[6601 Nineteenth Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington, D. V. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, TJ. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, .and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the eighteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnessees not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Vice Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. Navy, Commander Air 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, Administrative Office, Norfolk, Virginia. 

2. Q. What duties were assigned you between 1 October 1941 and 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. In answering that question, I would like to go into considerable 
detail. On December 6, 1941, and for several months prior thereto, 
my duties were as follows : 

(1) Commander Hawaiian Based Patrol Wings and Commander 
Patrol Wing Two. Included in the larger command were the Patrol 
Squadrons, aircraft tenders, [6611 attached to Patrol Wings 
One and Two. 

(2) Commander Task Force Nine. This comprised Patrol Wings 
One and Two, plus other units as assigned by Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific Fleet for the conduct of specific operations. 

(3) Commander Fleet Air Detachment Pearl Harbor. The respon- 
sibility of this function included administrative authority in local 
matters over all aircraft actually based on the Naval Air Station, Pearl 
Harbor. 
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(4) Liaison with Commandant, 14th Naval District for aviation 
development with the district, including Midway, Wake, Palmyra, 
and Johnston Island. 

(5) Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

In connection with the above duties, I functioned under the follow- 
ing seniors: (a) Commander Aircraft Scouting Force, who was type 
commander for Patrol Wings. He was based at San Diego, (b) 
Commander Scouting Force, the force command of which Patrol 
Wings One and Two were a part, (c) Directly under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet in my capacity as Commander Task 
Force Nine, (d) Under Commandant, 14th Naval District, in his 
capacity as Commander Naval Base Defense Force, when performing 
my duties as Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, (e) Com- 
mander of Task Forces One, Two, and Three for operation of patrol 
2 )lanes assigned those forces for specific operations. A change in my 
status was contemplated in the current Navy Orange War Plan. 
Under its provisions, the units of my command were expected to make 
an early move to bases on the outlying islands in case of war, including 
Midway, Wake, Johnston, and Palmyra. My own headquarters were 
to be shifted to Midway. That my responsibilities in this connection 
were by no means light, is evidenced by the fact that just prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor this War Plan was being played as a 
joint maneuver. Further, the squadron VP-22, designated for main- 
tenance in the highest practicable degree of readiness to expedite the 
initiation of War Plan move to advance bases, was in fact transferred 
to Midway in October, 1941, for temporary duty. Reverting to my 
status on Oahu, the most complicated of my duties consisted of those 
in connection with the air defense of Pearl Harbor. About 1 March 
1941, the Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet directed me to report 
to the Commandant, 14th Naval District, to prepare an air defense 
plan in conjunction with the Commanding General, Hawaiian Air 
Force. I so reported and proceeded with the assigned task, working 
directly with Major General F. L. Martin, U. S. Army^ Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Air Force, who, incidentally, was senior to me. 
The operations plan for the Naval Base Defense Force included sev- 
eral subsidiary plans. The most important of these was the operations 
plan of the Naval Base Defense Air Force. In it was outlined the 
proposed employment of all units made available to the Naval Base 
Defense Air Force. Insofar as [ 66 ^] Naval and Marine Corps 
units were concerned, it was an order requiring definite action when 
applicable. All the Army orders covering the function of their units 
in the Naval Base Defense Air Force were the guides for these air- 
craft. Both Army and Navy orders on this suhject were based on 
the estimate of the situation dated March 31, 1941, and signed by 
General Martin and me. That estimate was based on the conditions 
as they existed at the time it was drafted. Changes in the naval air 
situation between that date and December 7, 1941, were not of suffi- 
cient simificance to warrant a re-estimate, and information of the 
Army Air Force indicated an analogous condition. The estimate 
I believed, and still believe, to be sound, but the orders based on that 
estimate, like a precept of international law, lacked sanction, and the 
missing sanction in this case was the absence of unity of command. 
Specifically, the organization was designed to function through 
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mutual cooperation between the Array and Navy for the defense of 
Pearl Harbor against air attack. As such, the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force could function only in the event of an actual emergency 
or when proper authority so directed. The composition of the Naval 
Base Defense Air Force varied from day to day with the number of 
aircraft made available to it by the various air commanders of both 
Army and Navy. The determining factor in this technical availability 
was the daily employment schedule of aircraft belonging to the vari- 
ous air units. Aircraft reported as available were subject to the 
operational control of the Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force 
or the Army pursuit commander, in the prevailing category of readi- 
ness, only when the Naval Base Defense Air Force was in a functioning 
status. The normal procedure used for vitalizing this organization 
for drill was for the Commandant, 14th Naval District, in his capacity 
as Commander Naval Base Defense Force, to send a dispatch reading, 
“Drill, danger of an air raid on Pearl Harbor exists, drill.” This 
placed the search and attack groups in a functioning status. On 
receipt of this message I, in turn, as Commander Naval Base Defense 
Air Force, sent a dispatch to all air units which made planes available 
to that organization, except Army pursuit units, ordering them to 
place all available aircraft in the highest degree of readiness. At 
this point during such drills, searches were immediately started by 
planes initially in a high degree of readiness, and their efforts were 
supplemented by orders to other aircraft as they were reported ready 
for flight. The term, “Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force,” 
was actually a misnomer, due to the limted composition of that portion 
of the air forces under his operational control, which included only 
aircraft for scouting to locate enemy surface units and to attack 
them when located. It did not include fighter aircraft, radar detec- 
tion devices, or anti-aircraft guns. The term, “Commander Naval 
Base Defense Air Force,” was even more of a misnomer, as it implied 
authority over operating units to a degree which did not exist. This 
authority was non-existent [663] imtil an emergency was 
apparent, or until appropriate authority placed the Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force in a functioning status, and when so called into 
existence was limited in scope in that it consisted only of operational 
control over Army units based upon mutual cooperation. In addi- 
tion, my authority, limited as it was, extended only over the search 
and attack groups of the Naval Base Defense Air Force, and was 
non-existent so far as Army pursuit aviation and Navy fighter aviation 
were concerned, which were to function under Brigadier General 
H. C. Davidson, U. S. Army. To illustrate the lack of numerical 
strength of aircraft available to the Naval Base Defense Air Force, 
attention is invited to the report of a joint Army and Navy Board, 
dated 31 October 1941, convened to prepare recommendations covering 
the allocation of aircraft operating areas in the Hawaiian area. Para- 
graph (4) of this report, which was signed by Major General Martin 
as senior Army member, and myself as senior Navy member, reads 
as follows: (4) The problem confronting the board as pertains to 
Army aviation was summed up by the Army representatives as fol- 
lows : “The mission of the Army on Oahu is to defend the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Base against all attacks by an enemy, Tbe contribution to 
be made by the Hawaiian Air Force in carrying out this mission is: 
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(1) to search for and to destroy enemy surface craft within radius 
of action by bombardment aviation. (2) To detect, intercept, and 
destroy enemy aircraft in the vicinity of Oahu by pursuit aviation.” 
It was pointed out that under the Army 54 group program, 170 B-17s 
and two groups of 163 pursuit planes each would be assigned to 
fulfill the above missions. Naval planes at that time called for 84 
patrol planes and 48, VSO planes to be directly under the Command- 
ant, 14th Naval District, to supplement or function in lieu of the 
98 patrol planes of Patrol Wings One and Two, which might be 
ordered to advance bases on the outlying islands of Wake, Midway, 
Johnston, and Palmyra. Further, the planes actually present on 
Oahu were not free until ordered to concentrate on the naval base 
air defense. Both Army and Navy were in the process of receiving 
replacements of obsolescent planes. Army B-18s were being replaced 
by the more modern B-I7s, and in Patrol Wings One and Two, 
PBY-1, 2, and '3 tj^pes were being replaced by PBY-5 types. The 
new types were subject to the usual shakedown difficulties and main- 
tenance problems. In the case of the naval PBY-5 planes, there 
was an almost complete absence of spare parts; and in addition, a 
program of the installation of leak-proof gasoline tanks was in 
progress. Considerable difficulty had also been experienced with the 
cracking of engine nose sections in the first planes of this type 
received, and installation of modified engine nose sections was in 
progress. The major effort of Patrol Wings One and Two during 
1941, prior to December 7, was in the expansion training, operation^ 
training, security operations, the development and equipment of air 
facilities — all in preparation for war. Aviation training facilities 
and output in the Navy at that time were considerably 
behind the contemplated increase in the number of squadrons. There- 
fore, particular stress was placed bj^ higher authority on the need for 
expansion training. This necessitated a planning of operations 
whereby each squadron could be required to conduct training for the 
qualification of additional combat crews, not only for their own air- 
craft, but to form nucleii for new squadrons being commissioned back 
on the mainland as well. The highest priority was placed upon this 
feature. Despite this continuing emphasis on training, every effort 
was being made to increase the readiness for war. Squadron and 
patrol plane commanders were indoctrinated with the necessity for 
keeing their planes so equipped and their crews so trained that any 
time during a flight they could be diverted from their peacetime 
objectives to combat missions. The placing of the Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force organization into a functioning status would have 
necessitated the substantial cessation of training activities in order 
to concentrate on defense. With the patrol planes constantly scout- 
ing to a maximum range and the bomber aircraft standing by for 
attack missions, a situation would have been soon reached wherein 
the naval planes would have been greatly reduced in materiel readi- 
ness and their combat crews approaching an operational fatigue point, 
while the Army pilots would have been in need of refresher training. 
Hence, as pointed out in the Martin-Bellinger estimate, the problem 
has resolved itself into one of timing with respect to the current 
status of our relations with Japan, and necessity for specific informa- 
tion as to the probability of an air attack within rather narrow time 
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limits. The Commander Naval Base Defense Force did not have 
authority to place that organization in a functioning status except 
in the case of an actual emergency. The Naval Base Defense Air 
Force assumed a functioning status immediately after the start of 
the attack on December 7^ 1941, without orders from higher authority. 
Orders to planes in the air were sent and received by 0805, and a mes- 
sage, “Air raid Pearl Harbor. This is no drill”, was ordered broad- 
cast at 0758 that morning. 

3. Q. You have stated that certain events or directives could vitalize 
the Naval Base Defense Air Force. I believe among these you 
mentioned an order for a drill by the Naval Base Defense OflScer, and 
actual emergency, and I believe you said also, “on authority.” I 
would like to have you amplify your answer and say on whose author- 
ity could the Naval Base Defense Air Force be vitalized. 

A. I think I said, “Proper authority,” and by that I meant the 
Commander Naval Base Defense Force could put the Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force in a functioning status by an order. I would like to 
go further. I believe that if and when such order might have been 
given, there would have been required to make sure that it would have 
been carried out in full, some conversation with the Army command. 
Jn other words, two people \ 665 '\ have got to come to conclu- 
sions that it was necessary to do something in the absence of an actual 
emergency which would be apparent to all hands. 

4. Q. Could the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet have the 
same authority to vitalize this air force as you have stated ? 

A. He would have, as the Commander Naval Base Defense Force 
was functioning, on the organization as it was set up, under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet. I would like to add further that the 
composition of aircraft that composed the force of the air defense 
were those aircraft that were made available. They did not include 
all aircraft, and whether or not aircraft were available depended on 
the commands of the various units which had command of these air- 
craft groups. 

5. Q. Do I understand your answer, then. Admiral, to mean es- 
sentially this — that the aircraft that became available to the Naval 
Base Defense Air Force when it was vitalized would have to be as- 
signed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. No, in accordance with the directives then in existence concern- 
ing the Naval Base Defense Air Force, the commanders reported 
planes available to the other commanders concerned daily, and the 
state of readiness was set by the Commander Naval Base Defense 
Force. The state of readiness was in terms such as B-5. B meant 
50% of the planes available for this within four hours. 

6. Q. Were all naval aircraft in the Hawaiian area ultimately un- 
der the command of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet — 
naval aircraft? 

A. All naval fleet aircraft were under his command, as a general 
command. There were only a few planes, such as utility planes at- 
tached to the air stations, which came under the commandant, that 
were not included in those planes. They were not, however, com- 
batant planes. 

T. Q. What officer approved in their final form the operating sched- 
ules for naval aircraft in the Hawaiian area ? 
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A. The Commander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet made the ulti- 
mate approval for naval fleet aircraft. 

8. Q. I believe you have answered this question, Admiral, but it is 
so important that I would like to have you set it out as a separate an- 
swer to this question : During the last quarter of the calendar year 
1941, what was the paramount mission of naval aircraft of the United 
States Fleet in the Hawaiian area ? 

A. As a general plan, I would say that what was termed 
expansion training was the primary objective. Of course, when 1 
say “expansion training” that means preparing for war in all phases. 
There were other operations required which had to do with certain 
security and special security measures that may have been in progress. 

9. Q. Can you state whether this mission was changed between 1 
October 1941 and 7 December, the same year ? 

A. No, it was not changed. 

10. Q. Adverting to addendum No. 1 of the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force Operations Plan No. A-1-41, which is a part of Exhibit 53 
before this court, I ask you what is the date of this addendum ? 

A. March 31, 1941. 

11. Q. Please read for the record Paragraph 1 (e), under the head- 
ing, “Summary of the Situation.” 

A. (Reading) “It appears possible that Orange submarines and/or 
an Orange fast raiding force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no 
prior warning from our intelligence service.” 

12. Q. Was this your view at the time you signed this document on 
31 March 1941? 

A. I would like to invite attention to the fact that this joint estimate 
covering joint Army and Navy air action was based on a study in 
the event of some hostile action against Oahu or fleet units in the 
Hawaiian area. It was not an estimate of Japanese war plans. 

13. Q. Did the view that you expressed in paragraph 1 (e), that 
you have just read, change before the attack on Pearl Hairbor on 7 
December 1941 ? 

A. No. 

14. Q. Adverting to paragraph 3 of this same addendum, under the 
heading, “Possible Enemy Action”, will you please read for the record 
subparagraphs 1, 2, and 3, under 3 (a) ? 

A. (Reading) “A declaration oi war might be preceded by : 

1. A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

2. A surprise attack on OAHU including ships and installations in 
Pearl Harbor. 

3. A combination of these two.” 

[667] The court then, at 10 : 25 a. m., took a recess until 10 : 35 
a. m., at which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, 
the interested parties and their counsd, except the interested party 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and the interested party Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret), whose counsel were 
present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Vice Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. Navy, the witness under ex- 
amination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. He 
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was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Examination by the judge advocate (continued) : 

16. Q. Am I to understand that this was your view on 31 March 
1941? 

A. It was my best thought on the subject based on considerable 
thought which actually was started in the early part of 1941 prior to 
this plan or estimate. In other words, we had given considerable 
thought to were we ready for war and what kind of war, and in con- 
nection with that I would like to invite attention to a letter which 
endeavored to express my views of the situation at that time because 
I felt that we were not ready and not getting ready very fast. The 
letter I refer to was dated January 16, 1941 from Commander, Patrol 
Wiim Two to the Chief of Naval Operations, via Commander Scout- 
ing Force and the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, who, at that time, 
was also Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet. In this letter I stated 
that I had arrived there on October 30, 1940 with the point of view 
that the international situation was critical, and especially in the 
Pacific, and I was impressed with the need of being ready today rather 
than tomorrow for any eventuality that might arise. After taking 
over command of Patrol Wing Two and looking over the situation I 
was surprised to find that there in the Hawaiian Islands, an important 
naval advance outpost, we w’ere operating on a shoestring, and the more 
I looked the thinner the shoestring appeared to be. I stated that the 
war readiness of patrol plane squadrons depended not only on the 
planes and equipment that comprised those squadrons, but also on the 
many operating needs and requirements at air stations and outlying 
bases over which the patrol wing commander had no direct con- 
trol. \_ 668 ~\ I refer to a letter from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Serial 095323, in which it was indicated to me that there was no 
intention to replace the present obsolescent type of patrol planes in 
Patrol Wing Two prior to one year, and that Patrol Wing Two would 
practically be the last wing to be furnished new planes. I stated that 
this, together with the many existing deficiencies, indicated to me that 
the Navy Department as a whole did not view the situation in the 
Pacific with alarm, or else is not taking steps in keeping with their 
views. I then endeavored to point out the need for proper planning 
in the Navy Department in the various bureaus in order to coordinate 
the procurement of the requirements in the preparation for war, both 
with reference to the planes and to the facilities and bases from which 
those planes were expected to operate, and I mentioned Pearl Harbor 
Air Station, the Kaneohe Air Station, the necessity for expediting the 
development of Keehi Lagoon, outlying bases at Wake, Johnston, 
Palmyra and Midway, and also the situation in general. 

16. Q. Adverting to Addendum No. 1 to the Naval Base Defense 
Air Force operation plan from which you read a moment ago, will 
you read for the record Paragraph 3 b.? 

A. (Reading) “It appears that the most likely and dangerous form 
of attack on Oahu would be an air attack. It is believed that at 
present such an attack would most likely be launched from one or 
more carriers which would probably approach inside of 300 miles.” 

17. Q. Other than an air attack delivered from carrier based planes, 
had you considered any other form of attack on Oahu as possible? 
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A. Submarines, of course, I considered were what may be present 
in the operating areas and the vicinity of the entrance of ^earl Harbor 
and whenever the enemy expected to use them. 

18. Q. What I am trying to get at is this, Admiral : What form of 
attack on the Island of Oahu itself did you envisage? 

A. I envisaged an air attack, as that was the most logical or practi- 
cal method of making an attack by the Japanese on Ohau if they 
decided to attack Oahu. 

19. Q. Could they have made any other form of attack on the Island 
of Oahu ? 

A. Not with the same degree of success. 

20. Q. Did you mean by an attack on Oahu, to include vessels of 
the United States Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes. I assumed they would take the most likely objectives with 
the idea of a strike, a fast raid, so to \ 669 '\ speak. 

21. Q. In your estimate that an air attack would be the most likely 
form of attack on the island of Oahu or the vessels of the United 
States Fleet which might be anchored in Pearl Harbor, had you con- 
sidered the form of attack that this air attack might take ? In other 
words, would it be bombing, torpedo plane attack, or what? 

A. I was surprised that the Japanese actually, as demonstrated on 
December 7th, could utilize aircraft as well as they did, and particu- 
larly with torpedoes. However, I expected, as the estimate indicates, 
that the most logical way that the Japanese could make an attack — and 
by “attack” I mean a strike and run — would be by air bombing, 
2 )rimarily. 

22. Q. Why had the torjjedo jdan attack on the Fleet in Pearl Har- 
bor surprised you ? 

A. Because of the restricted water surrounding the ships, and the 
depth of that water. In other words, I think the Japanese were in 
advance of us considerably with torpedoes at that time. 

23. Q. I ask you to examine i)aragraph 5-d of Addendum No. 1 
whicli we have oeen discussing, and ask you what condition of ma- 
terial readiness — I repeat, material I’eadiness — had been prescribed for 
naval patrol type aircraft in the Hawaiian area between 27 November 
1941 and the Japanese attack on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Condition B-5, which means 50 per cent on four hours notice. 
Now, that means both material and personnel. 

24. Q. Who had prescribed the conditions of material readiness and 
the degree of readiness B-5 that you have just stated ? 

A. The Commander Naval Base Defense Force, The condition of 
readiness was prescribed when exercises such as air raid drills were 
completed and we went back to the normal status, and I think that that 
condition was ordered after the last air raid drill and was then in 
effect. 

25. Q. Then this condition of readiness B-5 was your normal op- 
erating procedure for a condition of readiness? 

A. It was the normal readiness pi’escribed for normal conditions. I 
would like to elaborate to save time, that in setting a condition of readi- 
ness under normal conditions, that the condition of readiness that was 
set was to permit the required operations from day to day in the 
schedule to continue without having them tied up standing by. 
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26. Q. Do you know the condition of readiness of Army aircraft 
which were suitable for long-range reconnaissance between 27 Novem- 
ber and 7 December 1941? 

A. I have a copy of the dispatch from the headquarters of the 
Hawaiian Air Force to Commander, Naval Base Defense Air Force, 
which stated that the aircraft enumerated therein were in condition 
Easy Five. This dispatch was on December 5 and prevailed over the 
weekend. 

27. Q. Did condition of readiness. Easy Five, have the 
same meaning in the Army as it had in your own addendum No. 1, 
Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan? In other words, did 
the Army use the same system as the Navy for designating condition 
of readiness so far as their aircraft were concerned? 

A. The Army utilized the same code as the Navy used because they 
were all based on the same directives and the “Easy” in this case 
indicated that all the aircraft were conducting routine operations, none 
ready for the purpose of this plan. Then the “Five” indicated to me 
that they could be made ready in four hours. 

28. Q. What do you consider was the radius in miles for operation 
of the plane PBY-3 for long-range reconnaissance under conditions 
of war-time operation? 

A. In answering that question I am referring to practical war- 
time conditions as a result of experience subsMuent to December 7, 
1941, and the question which required considerable thought was 
whether planes on scouting missions and long-range scouting — I mean 
the longest they could do — should carry bombs, or not. And we 
worked under two different conditions after December 7th, both carry- 
ing bombs and also without bombs, and finally it was decided that 
we would consider the earliest information more valuable by this 
extreme range operation that planes were capable of doing than the 
effort that they might be able to exert with the bombs that ^ey would 
be carrying. Normally, PBY-5s searched to a radius of 700 miles. 
We tried to get them out to 800 miels but practically speaking, 700 
miles — that is, including the leg on the end of the triangle of the 
search — was considered their practical normal limit. The PBY-3s 
were considered to have a practical range for that kind of duty of 
600 miles. In other words you may assign a long range to a plane 
and you may think the plane has gone there, but it is very possible 
that the plane did not get there, although you thought it had gone 
there. In other words, what I am trying to bring out is that the 
commander charged with early information and for scouting wants 
to be assured at what range he is going to get this information and 
not base any assumptions on hvpothetical cases. 

29. Q. Tnen your estimate for the maximum rangs of the PBY-3 is 
600 miles radius? 

A. Yes; and the PBY-5 700 miles radius. The pre-Pearl Harbor 
estimate was hoped to be 800 miles for the PBY-5s. I would like 
to recall a conversation I had with General Martin, who made some 
pre-Pearl Harbor studies wherein he estimated that his mission was 
scouting and bombardment as weU, and that he expected his planes 
to go 1000 miles radius, but they were not able to do it when they 
were working for me after Pearl Harbor. We thought the PBY-3 
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could go to a TOO-mile radius. The radius of action that I have given 
for these planes does not conform to the performance data as put 
out in technical publications. What I am speaking about is prac- 
tical operating conditions. 

[67l] 30. Q. Between 31 March 1941 and 7 December 1941, 

what can you say from your own experience of the degree of har- 
monious cooperation between the Army and Navy in military matters 
relating to the Hawaiian area? 

A. My relations with the Army were very pleasant. General 
Martin arrived in the area shortly after I arrived, and practically 
on our first meeting we discussed getting together on joint exercises, 
and we actually did set up a plan wherein we conducted joint exercises, 
that is, unpfiicially Patrol Wing Two and the Army Air Force Com- 
mander, and they were conducted at times one day a week; at other 
times one day in two weeks. After the exercise I held a crtique over 
on the air station and many of the Army officers came over to it and 
attended and I would say that the cooperation between Greneral Mar- 
tin and myself was very good. Except I would like to say this : that 
cooperation was good, yes, but there were many times when we could 
not agree because he was working from directives that emanated 
from the War Department and throught the chain of command, and 
I was working in connection with the directives that emanated from 
the Navy Department through the chain of command, and sometimes 
there was no solution to the problem, such as in the case of this joint 
Army-Navy Board which I have referred to previously in my 
testimony. 

31. Q. But so far as the local commanders themselves in the area 
were concerned, is your answer that there was reasonable cooperation? 

A. Very good cooperation. I would say that there was very good 
cooperation insofar as cooperation could go. There was always 
friendliness. I respected General Martin and liked him ; and I think 
he did me, and when it came to a question of certain effort to be 
performed, he complied as the conditions fitted his situation, which 
was perfectly natural. In other words, suppose I wanted to initiate 
an air raid drill, or suppose the Commander, Naval Base Defense 
Force, wanted to initiate an air raid drill. Unless it suited the sit- 
uation with the Army — and which I assumed was bound by their 
problems — ^they did not always join in and say, “Yes, for the date 
mentioned, we would like to participate”. In other words, they were 
bound by certain rules, customs, and regulations connected with their 
business. 

32. Q. Were you not similarly bound so far as your own organiza- 
tion was concerned, to some degree? 

A. Yes, but there was friendliness and frequent conversations and 
meetings and, as a matter of fact, joint boards. 

33. Q. I show you Exhibit 15 in evidence before this 
court which is a Chief of Naval Operations dispatch of 24 November 
1941 and which sets out, in substance, that chances of favorable out- 
come of negotiations with Japan are very doubtful, that there are 
indications of a surprise, aggressive movement in any direction, in- 
cluding an attack on Guam or the Philippines as a possibility. Prior 
to 7 December 1941 had you seen this dispatch or had you b^n made 
acquainted with its contents? 
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A. No. I would like to amplify that a little bit. I remember 
attending a conference in the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet’s 
office — have forgotten the date ; I think it was prior to that date — in 
which a plan for placing Marine squadrons on Wake and Midway 
was discussed. There was nothing in connection with that dispatch 
referred to so far as I was concerned, but I assumed that something 
must have happened to cause this. It may have been, I thought at 
the time, the result of a letter which I had written to the Commander- 
in-Chief in October, 1941, wherein I recommended that the Navy take 
steps to obtain in some form or another — either from the Army or by 
assignment of aircraft with Army personnel — 180, 4-engine, large 
type bombing planes, and 180 pursuit planes, with the idea of utilizing 
Midway and Wake for operating these planes and for bombing mis- 
sions as necessary against mandated islands when the time came. 

34. Q. I show you Exhibit 17 in evidence before this court which 
has been popularly called by some witnesses the war warning message. 
I would ask you to examine this dispatch, please. Had you seen 
this dispatch or had you been made acquainted with its contents prior 
to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No. 

35. Q. Between the period 27 November and 7 December 1941 had 
there been any occasion for you to confer with the Army Air Force 
commander on the subject or long-range reconnaissance from Oahu? 

A. No. 

36. Q. What is your estimate of the sector of 360 degrees that you 
could have scouted in long-range reconnaissance with Army and Navy 
planes of the Naval Base Defense Air Force if you made a daily 
search, commencing on 27 November 1941 and continuing this search 
daily for an indefinite period of time? 

A. I would like to answer that question by stating this : Consider- 
ing 25 mile visibility and to search to 800 miles, or 700 miles, as the 
case may be, required approximately 50 planes per day to cover 360 
degrees. Therefore, on that basis, it required one plane for 7.2 de- 
grees. Considering the number of planes which were available to 
me from the Army and without considering any reservation for .a 
bombing group, there were approximately 8 bombardment planes of 
the i67S] B-17 type which were the only ones the Army had 

that were capable of conducting long-range reconnaissance. So, con- 
sidering 8 of those available and with the Navy’s approximately 54 
planes, that makes 62 planes that would be available. The combat 
crews available for planes were scarcely more than one per plane, and 
that was the reason for this expansion training I was speaking about. 
The employment of combat crews on daily operations on searches out 
to 7- or 800 miles, could only be carried on by dividing your combat 
crews into groups of 3, and therefore there would be approximately 
20 planes available per day, and figuring 7.2 degrees per plane and 
20 planes gives 144 degrees. The term “indefinitely” in this case 
means an undetermined number of days; in other words, not a per- 
manent, continuous operation with no ending. Of course, that is on 
the supposition that the planes could be maintained in an operating 
state. We at that time were having great difficulties in getting spare 
parts for these planes. I would like at this time to give uie dates that 
planes arrived in the Hawaiian area of the PBY-5 type to replace 
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the obsolescent planes. One squadron of 12 planes, 28 October 1941. 
One squadron, 6 planes, 28 October 1941. One squadron, 12 planes, 
23 November 1941. One squadron, 12 planes, 23 November 1941. 
Which indicates those 54 planes of the PBY-5 type had arrived since 
28 October and those planes were new planes and we were experi- 
encing shake-down difficulties and maintenance difficulties because of 
the absence of spare parts. That question of spare parts was a subject 
that had been under discussion for several months. It was due, I 
think, to the construction program wherein the desire was for num- 
bers of planes or numbers of units, and little provision was made for 
^are parts because they did not show up in the same cate^ry as units. 
I would like to say this : That we had received some PBT-5 planes 
of the first vintage, or earlier vintage, and we had considerable diffi- 
culty with the cracking of engine nose sections, and it r^uired a rede- 
sign and a strengthening of the engine nose section. That was also 
one of the problems we were involved in in changing those nose sec- 
tions to eliminate that defect. 

The court then, at 11 : 10 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 25 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their counsel, except the interested party Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and the interested party Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret), whose counsel were 
present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry 
were present. 

Vice Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, resumed his seat as witness. 
He was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and 
continued his testimony. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 

37. Q. Admiral, concerning your testimony about the unsatisfactory 
conditions applying to your command which you found when you as- 
sumed that command in Hawaii : Will you state quite briefly what 
improvements were made in those deficiencies and inadequacies up 
to 1 December 1941? 

A. In my letter I referred to a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations which indicated that I would get replacemehts for planes 
in about a year. Actually, I did get replacements in just about a year, 
and that was one thing I was trying to improve. 

The question was repeated. 

A. Considerable additions in the way of facilities were added. The 
question was. Were we getting them as fast as the situation demanded 
that we should have gotten them? 

38. Q. Up to 1 December. 

A. I was not satisfied with the situation on 1 December. For in- 
stance, the Wake Island development was not ready. Midway had 
come a long ways. Work was going on at Johnston. The Kaneohe 
Air Station was in use, but we had many difficulties and deficiencies 
in connection with the Kaneohe Air Station. The K^hi Lagoon I 
don’t think is completed yet and therefore it is a question of \mether 
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everything was done that could be done. I assume perhaps it was 
but maybe it was because we hadn’t started soon enough, but the 
situation was not satisfactory, actually, for the conditions in the 
Pacific. 

39. But very considerable improvements in the conditions which 
you first found had been effected; is that correct? 

A. Considerable improvements had been effected. 

40. Q. Admiral, as to the estimate by General Martin and you 
of 31 March: I understand you to say that you held the pinions 
expressed in that paper throughout the period up to Pearl Harbor. 
Is that correct? 

A. I saw no reason to change any opinions expressed in that, and 
I held to them. 

[d75] 41. Q. I will ask you a somewhat hypothetical question : 

Had you been apprised of those two dispatches of 24 November and 
of 27 November 1941, when they arrived, or soon afterward, would 
your mind have reverted to this estimate and would you consequently 
have given any advice as to steps to be taken? 

A. Of course that is a hypothetical question and I would like to think 
that I would have done it and I hope I would have done it, but whether 
1 would have done it or not is something that God only knows. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husabnd E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) : 

42. Q. Exhibit 59 is a letter which has been introduced in evidence 
dated January 7, 1942, from the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Pacific Fleet to the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet. There appears as an enclosure a letter dated December 30, 
1941, signed by yourself. Do you recall writing that letter. Admiral ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

43. Q. And that letter expressed as of that date your estimate 
relative to search group requirements and long-range reconnaissance 
in general? 

A. Yes, it did, and it was written in order to express that opinion 
to the Commander-in-Chief with the hope that we would get sufficient 
and adequate equipment to perform the job we were required to do most 
effectively, which was then our 100 percent job. 

44. Q. Are the studies and estimates in that letter the basis on which 
you answered the judge advocate’s question as to the number of patrol 
planes that were available for distance reconnaissance between 27 
November and 7 December ? 

A. Yes, that was the basis of my answer. 

45. Q. This letter, with enclosures, spells out in detail the rationale 
for your conclusions in answer to the judge advocate? 

A. Yes. 

[ 676 '\ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman firet class, U. S. Naval Re- 
.serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

46. Q. Admiral, in the period from November 27 to and including 
December 7 there were, as you said, eight B-17’s of the Army which 
were capable of being used in distance reconnaissance at the time? 
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A. That remark about the eight B-l7’s was so stated because of a 
dispatch, which is the only dispatch I have, from the Headquarters 
Hawaiian Air Force in connection with the availability of planes, 
and that dispatch, which is dated December 5, gave as available eight 
B-17’s. I believe they had more than eight in their total output, but 
eight was the number made available imder the conditions of Ea^ 5. 

47. Q. I take it that a dispatch like that was the method used in 
exchan^ng information between the Army and you in connection 
with this joint use of aircraft? 

A. That is correct, and it is according to an ag^d plan between 
General Martin and me, and it is required in our joint plan. 

48. Q. That had been in effect for some time ? 

A. That had been in effect since the date of the Army plan, which 
was subsequent to ours. 

49. Q. So that you came to know in that fashion the condition of 
readiness of the Army planes which were available ? 

A. Yes, I would know the nmnber of planes that were available 
under the condition of readiness. 

50. Q. During the period from November 27 to December 7 there 
were, as I recall you said, about fifty-four Navy planes capable of 
and available for long distance reconnaissance during that period. 

A. Yes. I would like to amplify that in this way. There was 
one squadron at Midway during that period, and there was one 
squadron which had been away over a month approximately and 
which had just returned to Oahu on December 6, so that that squad- 
ron needed considerable maintenance work. Therefore, there were 
fifty-four remaining planes available, and those planes were the new 
PBY planes. 

51. Q. These particular Navy planes we are speaking about, that 
is, both the fifty-four and those which had recently come back from 
Midway, comprised PatWing One and Two? 

A. One and Two. 

[ 677 '\ 52. Q. You were the commander of that? 

A. I was commander of Patrol Wing Two, and I also was given 
control of PatWing One. 

53. Q. Then those planes were the same ones which were also in 
Task Force Nine that you referred to? 

A. Task Force Nine included everything I had. 

54. Q. Now, those Navy planes you speak of duriM thi^articular 
period were operating as either Patrol Wings or as Task Force Nine 
or were being overhauled and were being used in training and up- 
keep, extension training, intertype exercises and things of that char- 
acter; is that correct? 

A. Correct. 

55. Q. In connection with operating schedules and employment 
schedules, for example, for intertype training, I take it you would 
arrange with Task Force commanders, and ultimately the schedules 
would be approved by the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 
Is that how it went? 

A. Yes. Sometimes it may have been arranged by higher authori- 
ties or the general plan — as a scheme, as the policy set out. 

56. Q. Set out by whom? 

A. By the Commander-in-Chief, and then the details would be 
worked out by the Task Force commanders. 
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57. Q. Other than those planes which were being overhauled and 
were being repaired during this period, the balance of all such planes 
were occupied each day in those tasks ? 

A. Yes, sir, carrying the routine schedule of operations. 

58. Q. There being only one crew, of course, all the pilots and 
crew were so engaged, too ; is that correct ?_ 

A. Yes. 

59. Q. The same thing was occurring with respect to shore-based 
aircraft? They were carrying out routine operations during the 
period, too? 

A. When you speak of shore-based aircraft, I assume you mean 
now the other aircraft of the Fleet on shore that may be eligible or 
available for the Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

60. Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, under their respective commanders. 

61. Q. The operating schedules and employment schedules of the 
planes we have been discussing were matters which lay between those 
plane commanders and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
or his subordinates? 

A. Yes, through the regular channel of command. 

[678] 62. ^ In establishing a condition of readiness in respect 

to those planes, I take it that if an A-1 — There would be such a thing 
as A-1 ? 

A. A-1 went into effect when the word came out for a drill. 

63. Q. I assume if such a thing 

A. For those planes that were available — Excuse me. 

64. Q. We can deal only with those which were available. I take it 
that if such a thing as that had been prescribed there would not have 
been any further training, that crews would have had to stand by 
so as to be available, and that planes would have had to have been 
kept warmed up? In other words, if a high condition of readiness 
had b^n prescribed, the training would have to be suspended? 

A. Yes. 

65. Q. Did you find the condition of readiness which was prescribed 
at the time sensible and appropriate with respect to the missions that 
lay before those planes at the time ? 

A. Yes, for normal conditions that was the suitable state of readi- 
ness. In other words, it was suitable from the point of view of inter- 
ference with operations. I think the Army, for instance, were con- 
sulted with as to how much interference with their operations would 
certain degrees of readiness create. 

66. Q. I assume, then, that this Naval Base Defense Air Force was 
not what is called a firm force, that is to say, that it was standing 
by twenty-four hours a day subject to orders in connection with de- 
fense ? It was not that kind of force, was it ? 

A. It was not. 

67. Q. It became a force, as you described it, only upon an alarm 
for a drill? 

A. Alarm for a drill, yes. 

68. Q. And an alarm which was based upon an immediate present 
emergency of an attack? 

A. An actual emergency, yes. It came into being in an actual 
emergency. 
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69. Q. Or if you received a positive directive, which itself in turn 
was based upon known information of the imminence of an attack? 
That is the other one, isn’fit? 

A. If information was the basis on which it should come into being, 
then, the orders should come from the higher authority. The ques- 
tion is, Who has the information and what is it? 

[ 679 ^ 70. Q. You had planned with the Army that upon the 

Naval Base Defense Air Force becoming a force certain preliminary 
steps and orders would be quite automatic; am I correct in that? 

A. This did not take effect until later on, after an effort was made 
to change the situation or the understanding of the Army in connec- 
tion with it. In other words, when it was necessary, in actual emer- 
gency, for it to go into effect, the idea was that it should go into effect 
without having to get higher authority to put it into effect. In other 
words, bomb dropping would put it into effect. The reason for en- 
deavoring to get this question straightened out with the Army was to 
try to prevent what one time did happen, where the word had to be 
received from the high Army Command before they could go into 
action in this force. I prepared a letter on this subject and recom- 
mended that it be sent by Admiral Bloch to General Short. 

71. Q. And it was sent? 

A. Possibly with some corrections or changes. 

72. Q. The thing you wished to do was done? 

A. Yes. 

73. Q. Now, if there was to be undertaken a daily reconnaissance in 
advance of war and in advance of positive information of the immi- 
nence of an attack upon Pearl Harbor, such a reconnaissance would 
have to be each day and continual, would it not ? That is the best way, 
rather, to do it? 

A. It certainly would have to be many hours before the attack. 

74. Q. Just in the absence of tw'o features, sir? In the absence of 
positive knowledge of the imminence of an attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor or in the absence of knowledge that an enemy was at that time 
at a particular place; and distance reconnaissance to be of use must 
be conducted each day over the whole period that you have concern 
about; is that right? 

A. That is correct. You might find the definite answer to that 
question in the details of the battle of Midway. 

75. Q. If that had been undertaken, let us say, on November 27 
and continued thereafter, I take it, from what you have said, that 
training, intertype training, expansion training, materiel upkeep 
and things of that character would have been completely disrupted 
during the jjeriod that that reconnaissance was on; is that correct? 

A. If the reconnaissance was made an all-out effort, yes. 

[ 680 '\ Examined by the court : 

76. Q. Admiral, had this expansive training to which you have testi- 
fied as being the primary mission been stopped, say, about October 16, 
1941, what would have been the general effect on the war eflBciency 
of the air units under your command on December 7 ? 

A. In answering that question, I would have to consider the with- 
drawal of personnel by the Bureau of Personnel from our area in order 
to carry on the expansion of the naval aeronautical organization. I 
had recommended in this letter of January 16, to whi^ I have pre- 
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viously referred, to stabilize personnel and leave them until we coiild 
get sufficiently manned to met a war basis. 

77. Q. My question is general. If you had stopped all expansive 
training on October 16, what would you have had in the way of a 
competent force? 

A. A short period would have a small effect. I might say it would 
have an effect, depending on the time element. It is rather difficult 
to answer that question. 

78. Q. If you had stopped this training and if you had used your 
planes for defensive purposes, such as daily scouting, would yoiu* 
force on December 1, 1941, have been as efficient and capable of oper- 
ation as it would have been if you did not have this contingency? 

A. No, it would not have been an efficient force. I should like to 
say that from December 7 on, for some time, all questions of training 
stopped, and two or three months after December 7 I began to receive 
pressure as to when and how much training I could do, because we 
were not able to do training in carrying out this aU-out operation of 
reconnaissance. 

79. Q. Reverting to your extended answer about the operation of 
planes on reconnaissance duties and assuming that you had stopped 
all training operations and established a continuous, long-distance 
patrol through 360 degrees beginning December 1, what would have 
been the probable condition of your planes on December 7? 

A. They undoubtedly would have been in a condition where many 
of them wotdd not have been ready for flight. I would like to add this 
answer. After December 7 we had what personnel we had prior to 
December 7. Then, we were reenforced by squadrons that came out 
from the mainland, so that after December 7, or shortly thereafter, 
when those squadrons arrived we had spare parts that could be taken 
from planes that were damaged to help m the maintenance and upkeep 
of planes, as well as having extra personnel in combat crews, because 
instead of having, we will say, one [^ 81 ] crew per plane, we 
had about one and a half crews per plane later on on account of 
^uadrons beihg transferred to me after December 7. 

80. Q. My question also referred to the planes themselves. If you 
had that limited number of planes on a continuous search, how many 
of those planes would be still operating at the end of a week or ten 
days? 

A. If we had replacement parts 

81. Q. Assuming what you had on hand at the time ? 

A. My estimate is that there would have been a considerable per- 
centage out of commission. 

82. Q. If you had conducted this long-range reconnaissance and if 
one of these planes had reported an enemy force on a certain course 
and speed, would you have had any aircraft which could have done 
anything about it? 

A. I had this operational control over the Army bombardment 
S(}uadrons — ^the heavy bombardment. Whether or not they could have 
hit the enemy is something I would not want to predict, but what was 
available was under my operational control to make the effort. 

83. Q. I am assuming that they were discovered at a long distance 
away, which is the only reason for the long-range reconnaissance. 

79716 — 10 — Ex. 146, vol. 1 34 
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A. The B-I7’s were able to conduct a search with half a bomb load, 
if I remember correctly, up to 800 miles. 

84. Q. Well, is it not a fact that unless the hostile carriers had 
been stopped in the act of launching the planes, the attack would have 
started in^ and then it would have been a question of repelling the 
attack which was en route rather than preventing the atta^? 

A. Actually, hind-sight indicates we might have had information 
of it if we had reconnaissance planes spot them at sea, but they un- 
doubtedly would not have been stopped. 

85. Q. Was it not a historical fact prior to December 7, 1941, that 
no airplane attack was completely stopped once it had been laim^edf 

A. I understood that is correct — You are speaking of carriers, I 
assume? 

86. Q. Yes. 

A. I understand that is correct, insofar as carriers are concerned. 

87. Q. Admiral, covering the entire period of your duty in Hawaii, 
wasn’t there inaugurated at one time and carried out a search of the 
area around Honolulu? 

A. Yes, under special conditions and special orders. 

[68^] 88. Q. Approximately how many planes did you use in 

this daily search ? 

A. I’m not sure. I think it was somewhere between six and twelve 
to some dial^ance like 300 miles. 

89. Q. Was this search carried on daily and if so, when did the 
planes take off from Pearl Harbor and return to Pearl Harbor? 

A. As I remember, during the period when the search was ordered 
they took off in the early morning. 

90. Q. Before daylight? 

A. PYobably day was breaking. 

91. Q. And when they returned? 

A. They returned after completion of their search, which meant a 
flight of about 650 miles, I believe, which would mean approximately 
five and a little over hours afterwards. 

92. Q. Approximately when did this daily search start and when 
did it end, as to period of time? 

A. It is very difficult for me to remember details. I.remember it was 
when Admiral Andrews was in command of the scouting force. 

93. Q. But, generally speaking, do you remember when it was dis- 
continued? 

A. I think it was discontinued at some time prior to July, 1941. 

94. Q. Did Admiral Kimmel, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pa- 
cific, discontinue this search, or was it discontinued prior to his taking 
command? 

A. I think it was discontinued after he took command, but I am not 
positive. 

95. Q. Keferring to this question of search and distance recon- 
naissance, did you at any time have occasion to discuss with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the possibilities of such a daily search and the planes 
that you had to accomplish such a search? 

A. No, I don’t remember any detailed discus.sion with him in con- 
nection with such a plan. 

96. Q. Did the Commander-in-Chief at any t^e suggest to you or 
direct you to makft a plan for such search covering any sector around 
Hawaii? 
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A. When he directed me to report to the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District and prepare these air defense plans in conjunction with 
the Army, the idea was to bring about an effort in some coordinated 
fashion with the Army, and I was [683] expected to make 
plans so far as the forces that I commanded were concerned. There- 
fore, in connection with my plans, I did have search plans. 

97. Q. Did you discuss these plans with the Commander of the 
Naval Base Defense Force? 

A. Whether or not I discussed them with the commander personally, 
I do not remember. I have discussed many things with him and par- 
ticularly at the very beginning of the effort to bring about this joint 
agreement with the Army Air Force in Hawaii, but all my plans and 
directives were forwarded to the Commander Naval Base Defense 
Force, as he was my immediate superior in connection with these 
operations. 

98. Q. Well, under those conditions at any time did the Commander 
of the Naval Base Defense Force discuss with you or direct you to 
make available planes for distance reconnaissance? 

A. No, I do not remember his doing that at all. 

99. Q. Would you have looked to him to give you a directive for 
such an activity? 

A. I would have looked to him or to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet for a directive to put into effect and start operations in 
connection with reconnaissance. 

100. Q. Did you report to the Commander Naval Base Defense 
Force daily the number of planes which could be made available for 
search? 

A. No, that was my business, and I did not make such report. 

101. Q. As we understand, at no time was there any consideration 
given to a search of a partial sector of 360 degrees around Hawaii or 
the entire 360 degrees; is that correct? 

A. There was no discussion in connection with that — I assume 
you are speaking about prior to December 7 ? 

102. Q. That is right. . 

A. Prior to the discontinuance of the search that was referred to 
previously as having been ordered, that search, as I remember it, 
covered a constantly changing sector. 

103. Q. In your testimony. Admiral, you have stated that you con- 
sidered that if an attack were made by an enemy, it would come as an 
air attack ; is that correct ? 

A. That the most probable attack would come by air. 

[67J^] 104. Q. In view of that and having in mind the assist- 

ance in defense of the Pearl Harbor area, did you consider that a 
daily search would add to the security of the Pearl Harbor base? 

A. Undoubtedly a search would have added to the security of the 
Pearl Harbor base. The question is when to put such search into 
effect. 

106. Q. But you did have enough planes to make a search daily of 
a part or sector of the 360 degrees without seriously interfering with 
your i^keep ; is that correct ? 

A. Out of the number of planes that were on Pearl Harbor, cer- 
tainly a portion of those could be used for any purpose, search in- 
cluded. 
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106. Q. On Sunday, December 7, was the usual routine of train- 
ing employment, etc., going on, ana was there any reduction in this 
training activity by reason of its being Sunday ? 

A. I would like to give you the summation of squadrons and the 
situation. There were seven planes in the air conducting search 
between 120 degrees to 170 degrees to 450 miles from Midway. 

107. Q. Were those the Midway planes? 

A. Those were the planes that were out there in connection with 
the security of a task force that was bringing about a reenforcement 
by marine planes at Wake. Four planes were on the surface at Mid- 
way, armed with two 500-pound bombs and on ten minute notice. By 
the way, these planes took departure at 10 : 30, after information of 
the attack, and covered the sectors from east towards north. There 
were twelve planes of VP-11 ready for flight on four hours notice. 

108. Q. At Pearl Harbor? 

A. On Oahu. VP-12 had six planes ready for flight in thirty 
minutes’ notice and five planes ready for flight on four hours’ notice. 
VP-14 had three planes in the air on security patrol, armed with 
depth charges; three planes ready for flight on thirty minutes’ notice 
and four planes ready for flight on four hours’ notice. VP-22 had 
twelve planes ready for flight on four hours’ notice. VP-23 had 
eleven planes ready for flight on four hours’ notice. VP-24 had four 
planes in the air conducting intertype tactics with submarines and 
one plane ready for flight on thirty minutes’ notice. Some time about 
March 1, 1941, 1 put the Patrol wings on a seven-day operating sched- 
ule, arranging details as to when squadrons would have a day off. 
Sunday was a working day the same as other days. There was this 
factor in connection with the Sunday work. The commanding ofl5,cers 
\68S\ were instructed to permit personnel to attend church con- 
ferences. 

109. Q. But there was no let-down in activity in your command by 
reason of its being Sunday ; is that correct ? 

A. That is correct. I am looking at a schedule dated 25 November 
1941, and this particular schedule indicates operations every day, 
some squadrons being off certain days. On Sunday, December 7, 
there was one squadron particularly, which had returned from Mid- 
way, having been away for quite a while on rather strenuous work also 
at Wake, and that squadron was left off duty. Therefore, on Decem- 
ber 7 I would say that perhaps one squadron more than usual was off 
duty. 

110. Q. Was there at one time an inner patrol consisting of short- 
legged planes searching daily the inner areas around Oahu ? 

A. Prior to December 7? 

111. Q. Not immediately prior, but wasn’t there one? 

A. I’m not sure — not under me, anyway. 

112. Q. Well, was there any inner patrol, say, of twenty-five, thirty, 
or fifty miles around the entrances of Pearl Harbor on the morning 
of December 7 ? 

A. No. After December 7 I did take on the inner patrol with the 
small planes and even organized and commissioned the unit from 
those planes obtained from the ships that had been damaged. 

113. Q. But there were short-legged planes available at Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7 for such a patrol ? 
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A. No, those planes that were there were assigned to surface ships 
and may have been on the beach at Pearl Harbor for certain purposes 
but under the control of the ship’s organization to which they were 
assigned. 

114. Q. Did the Army have any planes of this nature which could 
have been used for this inner patrol ? 

A. None that they thought were suitable, because they had objected 
to sending planes out to sea and were loath to do so. 

115. Q. Do you know of any time during your service at Hawaii 
when the Army did have light planes used as an inner patrol around 
the entrances to Pearl Harbor? 

A. No, I don’t remember anything about the Army having taken 
over that job or having had any activity in connection with it prior 
to December, 1941, or even subs^uent to December, 1941. 

[OSS'] 116. Q. In your estimate that an air attack on Pearl 
Harbor or on Oahu was possible did you at any time look into the 
question of the efficiency of radar installed on Oahu ? 

A. I knew that the Army was setting up its organization and was 
installing some sets. General Davidson at some time prior to De- 
cember 7 made a trip to the mainland primarily to get information 
witii reference to radar org^izations and equipment. There was a 
lieutenant by the name of Taylor, I believe, who had had experience 
with the British in connection with their interceptor command duties. 
He was in Honolulu at some time shortly prior to December 7 and 
had been working in some liaison capacity with the Army inter- 
ceptor command, which had the radar mstallations under its control, 
so that I was slightly informed about their situation. 

117. Q. With your knowledge of radar immediately prior to De- 
cember 7, did you or did you not consider that if properly used it 
would be an important factor to you in any steps you would take 
to defend Oahu from plane attack or for the security of your own 
force? 

A. Badar was not in general use prior to December 7. A great 
deal of effort was being made by everyone concerned who felt that 
th^ needed radar installations to get their ships quipped with 
i^(mr, but there was lacking a great deal of positive information in 
the service in general about the capabilities of this radar with which 
we were expected to equip our ships. I remember speaking particu- 
larly to Admiral Halsey about it. He was very much interested in 
getting his carriers equipped with radar. The information from 
radar would not have benefitted my particular command. It would 
have had_ considerable bearing on the interceptor or pursuit com- 
mand which had control of the fightef planes and also for the anti- 
aircraft guns, but my particular command, which belonged to the 
duties of the Naval Base Defense Air Force, involved the patrol 
planes, which could not have done anything, particularly agamst a 
carrier, although we were planning to use them to bomb, if necessary. 
It came up as quite a moot question whether it was just sacrificing 
the planes to use them as bombing planes against a carrier. 

118. Q. You do not mean to state in your reply that if you had 
received advanced warning of this attack, you could not have taken 
steps to have saved a great many planes which probably were de- 
stroyed otherwise; isn’t that correct? , 
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A, I doubt it very seriously, because the patrol planes are very large. 
To move them, there must be a concrete surface on which to put them 
or some very hard surface, or else put them in the water. The ques- 
tion of dispersion of planes had been given considerable thought — ^that 
is, patrol planes. The question is how to disperse patrol planes and 
what do you gain from dispersing them? You can put a patrol plane 
perhaps where it may not be seen, [^57] but the question is. 
How long would it take to get it in the air from that place ? There- 
fore, it was a mve and take proposition, considering the space available 
to put these ^anes and the time element involved in connection with 
delaying operations. Even after December 7 we found it absolutely 
impracticable to disperse patrol planes other than the way we were 
doing it prior to Dumber 7. I felt that perhaps anchoring these 
planes out for dispersal purposes might be a good plan. Buoys were 
put in Pearl Harbor and Kaneohi for that purpose — not all planes 
but a portion of the planes. They did not happen to have any planes 
at the Duoy at Pearl Harbor on that day and perhaps it’s a good thing. 
They did have some at the buoys at Eaneohi, and all those planes were 
sunk and completely ruined. Some of the planes on the neach were 
damaged too badly to be put in commission, but many of them were 
put back in commission. 

119. Q. Did you have any information on the morning of December 
7, 1941, as to the interception of enemy planes? 

A. Interception of enemy planes ? 

120. Q. A notice that certain enemy planes were coming in prior 
to the action of the bombing attack? 

A. No, I did not ; I had no information. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

121. Q. Admiral, just so I understand about the estimate which is 
contained in the document you read before : I take it that was at the 
time your estimate of the eventuality that might occur at Hawaii if 
Hawaii were attacked ? 

A. Yes. . . 

122. Q. That is to say, if Hawaii were attacked, the most logical 
form of attacking was by aircraft? 

A. Correct. 

123. Q. That was not your estimate of where the Japanese would 
strike in the event of war ? 

A. No, that is not an estimate of the war plans of the Japanese. 
This estimate was prepared because we were endeavoring, at the direc- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, to work out a 
plan for the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

Examined by the court : 

124. Q. Admiral, in your familiarity with the general condition 
in the Pacific, did you make, either mentally or otherwise, an estimate 
as to the probability of an attack by Japan on Oahu ? 

A. Not actually, no. 

[6881 125. Q. Did you think that they would not attack Oahu 

as a surprise opening to this war ? 

A. I did not expect, as a probability, that an attack would be made 
on Oahu as the opening event of a Japanese-United States war. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 
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The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 12 :40 p. m., adjourned until S> :30 a. m., August 
28, 1944. _ 
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MONDAY, AUGirST 28, 1944. 

1689 ] Twentieth Day 

Navy Department, 

Washinfftofi, D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. SickleSj yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Coimsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his coimsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the nineteenth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The judge advocate made the following statement : The judge advo- 
cate has certain documents that he would like to introduce into evi- 
dence for the purpose of reading into the record such extracts there- 
from as may be pertinent to the inouiry. 

The court then, at 9 : 40 a. m., took a recess until 2 : 00 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, whose counsel were present. Frank M. Sickles, 
yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

a The proceedings following directly hereafter, pages 691 
732, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the 
record and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action 
was taken in the interest of national security and the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The court then, at 4:45 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 
a. m., August 29, 1944. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1944. 

175-:?] Twenty-First Day 

Navy Department, 

Washw^ton^ D. 0. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, TJ. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret),Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (^t). Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles^ yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Nivy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. . 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the twentieth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise coimected with the inquiry were present. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, pages 734 through 
762, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was 
taken in the interest of national security and the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

{JSS-A] The court then, at 12 : 35 p. m., took a recess until 2 : 00 
p. m., at which time it .reconvened. 


\763'\ Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel; all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose coimsel were 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, and was 
informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, residence, and present occupation? 

A. Stanley K. Hombeck, Washin^n, D. C., special assistant to 
the Secretary of State, Department of State. 
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2. Q. What was your position between 1 October and 7 December 
1941? 

A. I was an adviser on political relations, Department of State. 

Examined bj the court : 

3. Q. In this positionj Doctor Hombeck, were you kept fully in- 
formed on matters pertaining to the diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Japan? 

A. That would depend on the definition of fully, but for practical 
purposes, I should say, yes. 

4. Q. Did you see tne important dispatches that came in and went 
out to Japan during that period? 

A. Practically afi; that is, State Department dispatches. 

5. Q. During this period, did you have occasion to confer with 
officials of the Navy Department on matters pertaining to these 
relations? 

A. I talked occasionally with some friend among the officer per- 
sonnel of the Navy. I should not say that I had occasion to confer. 
It is largely a question of how you define the word “confer”, 

6. Q. Well, were there frequent conferences at which representa- 
tives of the Navy and the State Department were present? 

A. There were conferences. There were frequent conferences in 
the office of the Secretary of State, which dealt with matters of vari- 
ous regions. When the Far East region was involved, I was often 
present but by no means always. 

[ 76^1 7. Q. So you did attend some of these conferences? 

A, I attended a certain percentage. 

8. Q. Could you state the names, as you remember, of the principal 
officers of the Navy who were present at these conferences? 

A. Well, I remember particularly Admiral Richardson was present 
at some earlier conferences. Admiral Stark was present at some. 
Captain Schuirmann was present at some. You mean this limited 
period from October? 

9. Q. Yes. 

A. That is all I remember for that period. 

10. Q. Could you state briefly, please, the progress of these nego- 
tiations between Japan and the TJnited States during this period from 
October to December 7, 1941, generally speaking? 

A. By the end of October, it had become patent that we couldn’t 
have a meeting of minds, couldn’t reconcile what the Japanese asked 
of us with anything that we could commit ourselves to. Early in No- 
vember the Secretary came to the conclusion that the question could 
not be solved by diplomacy. The Japanese representatives began 

E ressing their proposals, and ultimately, I think on the 20th of Novem- 
er, they submitted a brief paper which they wanted this government 
to consider. That paper had in it things that were impossible for us 
to agree to. There were then conversations which the Secretary had 
with various officers in this government and with various representa- 
tives of foreim governments. On November 26, 1 think it was, the 
Secretary of State gave to the Japanese Ambassador and his associate, 
Mr. Kurusu, a paper — two papers, in fact, one of which contained an 
outline of the type of agreement that we would be willing further to 
discuss. The other was an explanation of that, and stated that this 
was in the nature of the kind of a thing that we could discuss toward 
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continuing the conversations. At about that time, I think on the next 
day, the l^retary for the second time said that this thing could not be 
settled by diplomacy, but he still entertained a hope that the Japanese 
might come forward with something further in reply to these two 
documents of November 26 (or 27th) . Then I should have to refresh 
my mind as to what happened between the Secretary of State and the 
President immediately after that, but from then on until December 7, 
there were those steps that the President took, sending a message to the 
Emperor of Japan. For any details, I would have to go ba^ to the 
record. That is all set out, however, in the State Department pub- 
lished documents. 

11. Q, So in your opinion, the possibility of arriving at [7d5] 
an agreement tended to worsen from October on — October 1941; is 
that correct? 

A. May I answer that without saying, “Yes,” or “No”? 

12. Q. Yes. 

A. It became more clear that the Japanese would not accept what 
we could accept. There is another way of putting that. It needs to 
be kept in mind all the time that the Japanese had come to us propos- 
ing a diplomatic settlement with regard to matters in the Far East. 
There was no necessity that there be any diplomatic settlement. The 
only thing that was needed for keeping peace in the Far East was for 
the Japanese to keep within bounds, but they wanted to get from us 
an assent to the program of conquest on which they were engaged in 
the Far East. Therefore they came to us as the petitioners for agree- 
ment, and, as I said, it became more and more evident that they would 
not agree to reasonable things in our eyes, and therefore there couldn’t 
be any agreement. That didn’t necessarily mean that we couldn’t get 
along without an agreement. 

13. Q. Referring to this note of 26 November, which the Secretary 
handed to the representatives of Japan, which is a matter of record 
before this court, was there a conference held prior to the delivery 
of this note or subsequent thereto, with officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment, say with Admiral Stark or with other officials ? 

A. I would have to look at the record of conferences to be able to 
place one within that date. 

14. Q. You haven’t that record here? 

A. I can’t answer that, no. 

15. Q. But this note was generally discussed, and it was public at 
that time, wasn’t it — 1 mean the fact that it had been sent ? 

A. Within two or three days it was public. 

16. Q. But you don’t remember at any time discussing this par- 
ticular paTOr with the Chief of Operations, or any other officer of 
the Navy Department? 

A. My personally discussing it with him ? 

17. Q. Yes, or having knowledge of it. 

A. I have no memory of having any discussion of it directly with 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

18. Q. And this same answer would apply to the Secretary of the 
Navy, with reference to the discussion ? 

A. The same answer. 

19. Q. Doctor Hombeck, after the delivery of this note 
of 26 November, did you consider this note and its contents such 
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that there was little chance after that of reaching any agreement 
with Japan? 

A. No, I did not so consider it; that is, I did not consider that 
the chance was affected by this note. 

20. Q. In other words, on November 26 or, say, November 26, did 
you consider, or did you not consider, that the negotiations had 
failed ? 

A. I considered that we were no nearer to an agreement than we 
had been for a long time. 

21. Q. Referring to this note, page 811, I believe it is, of this 
document, “Peace and War”, which document is before this court 
for reference, and in paragraph three, which reads : “The Government 
of Japan will withdraw all militaiy, naval, air and police forces 
from China and from Indo-China.” In your opinion, or can you 
express the opinion of the State Department that this statement pre- 
cluded the acceptance of any agreement between us as proposed by 
the United States to Japan, along this line? 

A. If that had been a proposal initiated by the United States, I 
should have said, probably; but it must be taken into account that 
the thii^ that had to be considered were the Japanese proposals 
to us. The Japanese were making demands that we agree to certain 
things that they wanted. In that particular document, we were 
putting before them a statement of the kind of things to which we 
could and would agree. 

22. Q. Did you consider this note to be an ultimatum to Japan ? 

No, sir. 

23. Q. Of course, the same applies to paragraph four of that state- 

ment where it states: “The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan will not support — ^militarily, politically, 
economically — any government or regime in China other than the 
National Government of the Republic of China with capital tempo- 
rarily at Chungking,” which is line with paragraph three. I suppose 
your reply in reference to that paragraph would be the same as to 
paragraph three? , 

A. I should like that with the other. 

The proceedings following, pages 767 through 772, have, by direc- 
tion of the Court, been extracted from the record and deposited with 
the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest 
of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[77^-A] The court then, at 2 :55 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 45 
a. m., August 30, 1944. 
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AUGUST 30, 1944. 

\773'\ Twenty-Second Day 


Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C, 

The court met at 9 : 45 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Blalbfus, U. S. Navy (Retl , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (^t), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles^ yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Armiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) , interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty-first day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, was re- 
called as a witness by the judge advocate, and was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still oinding. 

The proceedings following, pages 'n4 through 792 inclusive, have, 
by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited 
with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest 
of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

\793'\ Reexamined by the court : 

. 107. Q. Admiral, the following is quoted from the report of the 
Roberts Commission : “Responsibfe commanders in the Hawaiian area 
were aware that previous Japanese actions and demonstrated Nazi 
methods indicated that hostile action might be expected prior to a 
declaration of war.” Were you also aware of this? 

A. We always considered that possible, yes. 

108. Q. In view of that, did you consider the Hawaiian area a pos- 
sible or probable point of attack as a Japanese method of opening a 
war with the United States? 

A. I did consider it a ^ssible spot. 

109. Q. Did you consider it probable? 

A. I considered it possible. The information which we had did not 
indicate its probability. 

110. Q. What was the quickest form of communication which could 
have been used by Naval Operations on the morning of December 7 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet? 
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A. It would have been the telephone. I am just assuming that the 
telephone would have been normal. I can’t say whether we would 
have been held up by the telephone, but I assume it would have been 
by telephone. 

111. Q. Other testimony has indicated that it would be naval radio. 
How would you compare naval radio with telephone ? 

A. Well, naval radio when you are pushing it is awfully fast, but 
it requires coding and decoding, and I am thinking of the fastest way 
which I could have gotten it through and that is by telephone. 

112. Q. Does the court understand that your first knowledge that a 
conference with the Secretary of State had been requested by the 
Japanese diplomats to take place at 1 p. m., December 7, was derived 
from General Marshall’s telephone conversation with you during the 
forenoon of December 7j 1941 » 

A. Whether he gave it to me first or whether I had gotten it from 
Schuirmann, with whom I was talking at that time, I am not exactly 
clear. I think I had it when Marshall called. We were talking it over. 

113. Q. When you finished your conversation with General Mar- 
shall, having cognizance of the message he was sending to the Com- 
manding Gener^ of the Hawaiian Area, why did you not send a mes- 
sage of similar import to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet by 
the fastest method available? 

A. Well, I have stated that that is one regret that I have — that I 
did not telephone that message. 

[ 7 & 4 ] 114. Q. How did you mean your message, which has been 

referred to as the “warning message” of November 27, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet to be interpreted by him with reference 
to the words “warning message” ? 

A. Are you referring to the words “war warning” ? 

115. Q. How did vou mean those words to be interpreted by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet when he got it? 

A. It meant to me — I had assumed that it would mean to him — 
imminence of war, that now we had to look out. At last everything 
had lead up to this climax, and this was a warning for war. 

116. Q. Then, why did you not add the words “Hawaiian Area’' 
along with the other areas which you specifically mentioned? 

A. I gave him, as I gave the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, the 
indications from the best intelligence we had as to where the blow 
was most likely to fall. 

117. Q. Admiral, did you not state in earlier testimony that you 
considered that the specific areas mentioned did not necessarily ex- 
clude the Hawaiian area? 

A. I did, and in my earlier dispatch of the 24th I stated that. I 
deliberately wrote into that dispatch myself the words “in any 
direction.” 

118. Q. And did you at that time, on November 24, have in mind 
that it would strike Hawaii ? 

A. Not that it would but that it was possible and that Hawaii should 
be on guard. The dispatch also, as you will recall, went to the Canal 
and to our West Coast commands. 

119. Q. There is testimony before the court that in 1941, in the 
months before December 7, priority had been given the Atlantic area 
over the Pacific area with reference to rectifying deficiencies in ships, 
personnel, materiel, and so forth ; is that correct ? 
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A. My answer to that is that we used what we had to meet the 
urgencies of the situation as we saw it. It was not a case of one over 
the other. It was the case of what was confronting it and what to do 
with what we had. 

120. Q. Well, didn’t the Atlantic have any priority over the Pa- 
cific? If you had things which you could not give to noth, would you 
give them to the Atlantic ? 

A. It would dfepend on what they were and what ships were 
involved. 

121. Q. How was it working? 

A. It is covered in correspondence which is in the record. For 
example, we were escorting. We had had two destroyers hit in the 
Atlantic, and sound gear might have been considered more important 
for them at that time than it would have been if it was a case between 
certain submarine [7P5] detection gear for them and the Pa- 
cific. When it came to personnel, so far as I can recall, the treatment 
was pretty much equal. We were shy all around. We just did what 
we considered to be best, and nobody was satisfied and I least of all. 

122. Q. With reference to personnel, there has been testimony in 
the record that the Pacific Fleet and the Hawaiian Area were not 
in an efficient condition for war because of the shortage of personnel, 
materiel, and equipment and that the Pacific Fleet was being used to 
a certain extent for training personnel, which were then taken and 
transferred to the Atlantic; is that correct or do you care to comment 
on that? 

A. Regarding the first part, it is my opinion that the Pacific Fleet 
was in a fine state of efficiency, as I would have expected it to have 
been under the able leadership of its commander. Regardii^ the trans- 
fer of personnel from the Pacific Fleet for the Atlantic Fleet to the 
detriment of the Pacific Fleet, I do not think it was done. We were 
transferring from both for the extremely heavy production program 
which was coming along, but the Pacific Fleet was, not only from 
what Admiral Kimmel wrote but from others, in a high state of 
efficiency in gunnery. I believed its morale to be good, and I was 
delighted wi^ the work that was being done out there. 

123. Q. In the critical weeks, or pherhaps days, immediately pre- 
ceding December 7 if the Navy Department had considered an attack 
on the Pacific Fleet as probable or even possible, what action would 
you have taken with reference to tightening up on espionage in Oahu 
and on facilities for getting information valuable to Japan out of 
the Island? 

A. Well, to have gone the limit and to have stopped communica- 
tions between Japanese officials in Hawaii and Tokyo might have pre- 
cipitated what we were trying to avoid, and it would have been 
necessary to go the limit, I take it, to stop that sort of thing. We 
stopped Japanese ships going through the Canal. We stopped our 
ships from taking their regular routes and routed them to the southern. 
We lost only one ship, and we took a chance on her to get the last 
few marines out. To have gone further than the steps we did take 
and to have intercepted what they did get might have precipitated it 
earlier. Whether or not it would have Ifeen a good thing to have done 
I am not prepared to state. 

124. Q. Was Japan doing it from her side? 

7»7ie— 46— Bi. 146, vol. 1 5(5 
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A. Not that I know of. I think we were in constant touch with 
Grew. 

125. Q. Wouldn’t you have considered the stoppage of Japanese 
ships through the Panama Canal and the breaking of Japanese rela- 
tions on a parity with stopping communications from Honolulu to 
Japan ? 

A. We didn’t think so. We knew it was touchy, but \ 796 '\ we 
did it in such a way that it was camouflaged to some extent. 

126. Q. If, after sending your message on the 27th of November, 
the Navy Department had considered that conditions were so critical 
that war was perhaps in the offing, why didn’t they disapprove the 
sending of a carrier and planes to Wake Island after the report had 
been made to you that the carrier was sailing on November 29 ? 

A. I did not think that inconsistent in any way with the war warn- 
ing. That a task group which was fast and able to take care of itself 
in the o^n sea — 

127. Q. The testimony indicates that the carrier carrying those 
planes which could not be used was handicapped in the war tasK. She 
was used as a cargo carrier for planes. 

A. I don’t know how man}' of her own planes she had. She prob- 
ably had some. In an emergency the cargo could have been dumped 
overboard, and, in any event, it was along toward strengthening the 
position in the Pacific and a chance which was considered favorable 
to take. 

128. Q. But if you had had the idea that Japan was going to attack 
Pearl Harbor, it would not have been sound to nave carriers withdrawn 
from the area of Hawaii and to have used them as transports to Wake, 
would it? 

A. If you set the question up that I knew an attack was coming on 
Hawaii at a definite time. 

129. Q. No, we are speaking of a possibility, and you say there was 
a possibility of an attack in the immediate future on Hawaii. Now, 
having that in mind, you are cognizant of the withdrawal of a carrier 
u.sed more as a cargo ship than as a carrier because of the mass of 
planes on board. You withdraw that ship and send her to Wake 
and withdraw one of the means of not only protecting Pearl Harbor 
but of getting information in advance of an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. Well, I would not say that it was particularly stopping the in- 
formation in advance. As I recall — and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific, who is here, can testify — ^there was a broad coverage to that 
movement, which in itself was somewhat of a sweep, and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, from the dispatch I sent, he had no ob- 
jection to it. It was generally strengthening the position. We couldn’t 
stop everything. We couldn’t say with a dead certainty that the 
thing was going to happen, and it was in line with defense. 

130. Q. Is it not directed in the Rainbow Plan that this plan was 
to go into effect upon the declaration of war or upon the orders of 
the Navy Department ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[ 797 '\ 131. Q. Under the critical conditions existing at the time, 

will you comment on why a directive was not sent to place it in 
operation immediately on December 6 or the early morning of the 
7th or prior to that? 
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A. I commented on that before. It might have precipitated war 
had it been put into effect, and it is a pretty diflScult thing for the Navy 
to do or for our country to do — to take the initiative in what appears 
to be or certainly would be interpreted as an aggressive move toward 
Japan. The United States certainly was not united, by any means, 
for war in the Pacific until Pearl Harbor united it. 

132. Q. However, the fact that you were executing Bainbow would 
not have been general information. It would have been simply secret 
information to the Fleet and to the Navy. It would not have been 
apparent to the public or even to Japan, because when you give an 
execute on Bainbow Plan that execute is just as secret as Bainbow 
Plan. I do not quite understand your answer that by giving the 
execute on Bainbow we would be disturbing Japan. 

A. The plan which was in execution would have become known to 
the Japs and would have been so reported. I may be wrong. 

133. Q. Were you in accord with the directive which required that 
no movement be taken which might excite the populace or excite 
Japan? 

A. In general, but there is a wide degree of interpretation as to 
what might incite, and there is a point of judgment there. Certainly 
we couldn’t take a chance of being shot with our hands in our pockets, 
and I think Marshall’s dispatch made that plain. As to the rest of 
it, you may recall a couple of years earlier the wide sweep for days in 
the San Pedro area when we thought there were Jap submarines op- 
erating off there. It was common knowledge and was common talk 
in the papers, but it was considered necessary. I would have done 
what I considered necessary. 

134. Q. Admiral, we have had your opinion expressed several times 
about the possible point of attack by Japan in opening a war. What 
was the general opinion of your advisors in Operations on this ques- 
tion with particular reference to an attack on the Hawaiian area? 

A. So far as I know, there was no dissent from the dispatches 
which had been sent that Hawaii was a possibility and that the in- 
formation we had lead to the belief that the Philippines, Guam, and 
the Kra Peninsula would be struck, because there were definite indi- 
cations to that effect. 

135. Q. I take it that there was a difference of opinion between you 
and your ofiicers in Operations on that point? 

A. No, certainly not as to what we sent out. As to \ 798 '\ 
the degrees of possibility, you probably can get that from them 
directly. 

136. Q. The following is a quotation from the report of the Boberts 
Commission : “It seems that a sense of security resulted due to the 
opinion prevalent in diplomatic, military, and naval circles and in 
the public press that any immediate attack by Japan would be in the 
Far East.” May we have your opinion on that general statement? 

A. Well, I have stated that I thought, from the information we 
had, that the blow would most likely fall in the Far East. I have 
also stated that it was a possibility that it might fall elsewhere, I 
have also stated that I thought we should be on guard not only in 
Hawaii but in the Canal and on the West Coast ports. I have also 
stated that I was surprised at the attack on Hawaii. I did not 
expect — or, at least, I had not anticipated — ^the Japs’ striking all 
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the way across the Pacific from the Kra Peninsula to and including 
Pearl Harbor.. Nevertheless, there was the possibility and if the 
possibility existed, I felt that we should be on guard against it, and 
It was for that reason I sent these dispatches for action to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific as well as to the Commander-rn-Chief, 
Asiatic. We could not say the attack would not develop there, but 
the evidence we had pointed to its being much farther to the westward. 

137. Q. What do you mean exactly by the term “on guard” f Men- 
tally alert or physically equipped and ready to prevent damage? 

A. My feelmg was indicated when I sent those words “war warn- 
ing,” and I pondered over that sentence whether they should be on 
the lookout for an attack, that it might come. 

138. Q. Since there was a deficiency in materiel, equipment, and 
trained personnel, wouldn’t considerable damage have been done in 
spite of their being on the lookout, other things being equal? 

A. An air raid once started is awfully difficult to stop. It is almost 
certain that some of it is bound to get through. On the other hand, 
if Army fighters had had a chance at that raid coming in, I feel that 
it would have been considerably less effective than it was. I was 
surprised at the effectiveness of that raid. 

189. Q. In that connection, if they had received three hours’ ad- 
vance information as to the possibility of a raid, your theory would 
have proved correct; is that possible? 

A. If they had had word which convinced them that an air raid 
was coming in and that it was a probability three hours before, I feel 
that the story might have been very different, assuming, of course, 
they took action. 

\ 799 '\ 140. Q. By saying that the story might have been different 

you do not mean that there would have been no damage? 

A. No, I do not. I covered that in a previous answer. A raid 
once started in force is very difficult to stop a hundred per cent. 

141. Q. It would be impossible even now to estimate what the differ- 
ence might have been ? 

A. Yes. 

142. ^ Admiral, although we have used the word “possibility” 
many times in this connection, is it not a fact — and if it is not, the 
court would like to have an expression of opinion from you — that your 
opinion and the opinion of practically all official Washington was 
that the attack woiild not be m Hawaii but would be in the southern 
Asiatic waters? 

A. Well^ hesitate to say about all official Washington. 

143. Q. Well, those with whom you conferred ? 

A. Yes, I think that is probably true. There may have beeYi certain 
individuals who held the possibility of an attack on Hawaii greater 
than others, but, generally speaking, I think your statement is true. 

144. Q. Did your opinion and the opinions which you had accumu- 
lated here have any bearing on your not picking up the telephone 
on the 7th of December and telephoning the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific? 

A. Not the slightest. I simply didn’t think of it. 

145. Q. In other words, you trusted the Army message completely? 

A. Yes. You will recall I asked Marshall if ne could get it through 

very quickly, and he said, “Yes, 1 can get it through just as quicuy 
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as you can.” I let it go. The telephone is purely hind sight with 
me as to wherein I was wrong that I didn’t do more to alert them. 
If the blow had not fallen at 1300 on the 7th, we probably would not 
have thought of it. We would have had the dates of the 25th and 
the 29th, but here is something, looking back on it now, that did 
hook up, and we thought there was that possibility, and I regret that 
I did not pick up the telephone, regardless of secrecy, as things have 
turned out, and notified them. 

146. Q. And paralleled it with Naval radio) 

A. I regret that. 

147. Q. That is all post Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes. 

[8001 148. Q. The things you are expressing now ? 

A. Yes, it is all hind sight, and it is a search of my own conscience 
as to what I might have done. 

149. Q. Did you confer with the Secretary of the Navy on the fore- 
noon of December 7, 1941,. at any time? 

A. I think not. Of course, I saw him later on all day. I don’t 
remember just what time I saw him. The time there in that whole 
picture is a little confused except for the message to which we had 
just referred as to when I saw the Colonel and acquainted him with 
what we had or what we had done and what had happened. 

150. Q. You do not remember whether you discussed your con- 
versation with Marshall with the Secretary prior to the attack? 

A. No, I don’t definitely. I assume if the Colonel came in, I told 
him, because I kept him rather fully posted. 

151. Q. Did you discuss it with the Under Secretary or see him 
here? 

A. I don’t recall his being here in the morning. Everybody came 
in after 1300. 

152. Q. Did you consider the advisability or otherwise of keeping 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet informed in detail of the 
process of events and of allowing him to evaluate the information 
tor his own purposes rather than to give him a comprehensive state- 
ment based upon your own evaluation, upon which an interpretation 
different from your own might be placed i 

A. No, I didn’t. It was our job to evaluate. He had his own 
job, and we sent him a mass of stuff which was coming in here for 
nim to sift out. I didn’t consider it. I thought it was the Depart- 
ment’s job. I endeavored to keep him informed of what I thought 
would be most useful to him in the main trend. 

153. Q. Is it not correct, recognized military procedure to furnish 
commanders in the field with full information rather than mere 
evaluation? 

A. Well^ don’t know. It was not here. 

154. Q. The idea being7 of course, that the man on the spot is the 
judge of the relation of the information in its application to his 

circumstances. 

A. Well, we left it to the man on the spot as to what to do after we 
had given him the picture as we saw it, and we thought the picture we 
gave was sound. Subsequent events proved them to have been pretty 
sound. 

[570] 165. Q. Is it or is it not a fact that at no time during 

the year 1941 did the United States have at its disposal sufficient 
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trained personnel and war equipment to meet a possible threat in 
one ocean much less simultaneously in both ? 

A. That is correct, and on that basis as to what we had WPL 46 
was drawn. 

156. Q. Wasn’t the training proOTam which was in effect in both 
oceans part of an effort to rectify this deficiency? 

A. I es, I think everything possible was being done afloat. I had 
perfect confidence in all three commanders-in-chief afloat. 

157. Q. The court understands that after sending your so-called 
“war warning” message of November 27 you sent no directive as to 
action to be taken by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. Did you 
consider that he was already authorized to suspend training opera- 
tions in his discretion and that such suspension was justified in the 
light of existing circumstances and in view of the existing deficiences 
elsewhere ? 

A. I did after that warning. As far as I was concerned, anything 
he wanted to do was all right, unless he sent me somethii^ of which 
the Department might have disapproved. As far as 1 was con- 
cerned, he had a free hand. 

The court then, at 12 : 25 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 


\ 802 '\ Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel; all the interested parties and their counsel. Frank M. 
Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, and an interested party, resumed his 
seat as witness. He was warned that the oath previously taken was 
still bindingj and continued his testimony. 

Examination by the court (Continued) : 

158. Q. Admiral, you stated this morning in reply to a question 
about shifting the Fleet from Pearl Harbor to San Francisco, during 
this very critical period, the latter part of November 1941, that this 
was out of the cards. We presume insofar as you are concerned; but 
you added, the Commander-in-Chief Pacific had authority to shift the 
Fleet, is that correct? 

A. Well, I didn’t mean to convey by that that he had the authority 
to come to the West Coast. I meant that he had a free hand in what 
to do with the Fleet in the Hawaiian area. I would have considered 
that he wanted to come to the West Coast he would have asked per- 
mission. 

159. Q. But in view of the conditions existing at that time, you 
didn’t consider the shifting of the Fleet; is that correct? 

A. I did not consider shifting the Fleet to the West Coast ; that is 
correct. 

160. Q. Was there any discussion as to the shift? 

A. I think not. 

161. Q. I think this is clear in the record, but just to repeat, perhaps, 
when this message of 27 November was sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief Pacific — the message that you called the “war warning message”, 
and a similar message was sent to the Commanding General, Hawaii — 
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the CommandiBg Gteneral in answer to that stated that he was on Alert 
No. 1, and that, in other words, his reply showed Alert No. 1 was alert 
against sabotage. Did you have any knowledge of this reply or did 
you discuss that with any Army official as to the interpretation that 
the Commanding General, Hawaii, had placed on this message? 

A. I had no knowledge of it until after December 7. 

162. Q. In the light of existing circumstances, existing at the time 

of the critical period between 27 November and [805] 7 De- 

cember 1941, it IS possible a wholesale exodus of the Pacific Fleet from 
Pearl Harbor might be interpreted by the Japanese as an aggressive 
move on the part of the United States, and possibly precipitated action 
by the Japanese? 

A. It might have been so considered, and it might have precipitated 
action. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

163. Q. Admiral, you were asked this morning whether or not you 
considered the note of November 26, that was handed by the State 
D^artment to the Japanese a very important note, and you answered, 
“Y^.” Now when you were explaining to the court whether you 
meant by that it was an important note in the sense that it meant 
negotiations with Japan were continuing, or was it important in the 
sense that it indicated that this was a final clearance of the record ; 
what was it you meant ? 

A. What I meant was that it indicated the final clearance of the 
record. 

164. Q. With respect to the movement of planes to Wake by carrier, 
concerning which you had sent the dispatch to the Commander-in- 
Chief Pacific about the same time as the war warning dispatch was 
sent, isn’t it true that the planes which were being ferried to Wake 
were twelve fighter planes, and that it didn’t necessarily require that 
any of the carrier’s complement be left behind at Pearl Hanbor? 

A. It is true — that is, twelve carrier planes, and in my reply this 
morning I said I wasn’t sure, and am not now, if any reduction was 
made in the carrier’s plan^. The twelve fighters could have been used 
as fighters. I doubted if they displaced very much, if anytliing. 
They may actually have added to the carrier’s complement, and to that 
extent I would say probably did not weaken her in any way. 

165. Q. Did you consider the trip of the carrier to Wake in any 
way impaired the ability of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet to carry out long-range reconnaissance ? 

A. No. 

166. Q. Admiral, did you see the Secretary of the Navy after the 
attack on Sunday, December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I did. 

167. Q. Did you see him during the days intervening between 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, and his investigation trip to Pearl Harbor? • 

A. Yes. 

168. Q. You are familiar with the information that on [80i'\ 

7 December, the Japanese Ambassador asked for an appointment with 
the Secretary of State at 1300, for the purpose of delivering a note, 
are you not ? 

A. Yes. 
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169. Q. At any time on Sunday, December 7, after the attack, .or 
at any time during the period intervening between that time and his 
trip to Pearl Harbor, did the Secretary of the Navy ever mention to 
you his having received on Sunday morning, the 7th of December, at 
the State Department, a memorandum of this information concerning 
the Japanese Ambassador asking for a conference, and did he ever 
mention to you that there was pinned to this memorandum a note to 
the effect that 1300 was dawn at Pearl Harbor or midnight at Manila, 
and that an air raid on Pearl Harbor was indicated within a few 
hours? 

A. He did not. 

170. Q. Did he ever say anything to you which might have indi- 
cated that he had such information prior to the attack on 7 December? 

A. No, he never did, and I feel reasonably certain that had he had 
such information, he certainly would have acquainted me with it. 
Moreover, I feel that if he had the information, ne would have prob- 
ably asked me why I didn’t act on it. Colonel Knox didn’t mince 
words, and if that information had been available to us at that time 
and not sent to Pearl Harbor, I think he would have impressed it on 
me in a way that I never would have forgotten it. 

171. Q. between 7 December and the time he left for Pearl Harbor, 
or any time after that? 

A. Yes. 

172. Q. Along the same line, Admiral, I’d like to read from the 
record page 566, question 182, and 183 : 

182. Q. Specifically, did the deficiency in information which the Navy Depart- 
ment was furnishing him have any effect on what actions he took or might have 
taken with respect to possible action by the Japanese In the Hawaiian area? 

A. Yes. I would like to state, for example, that a few days after Pearl Harbor 
the late Secretary of the Navy Knox arrived In Pearl Harbor to conduct an inves- 
tigation. He was with Admiral Kimmel, General Short, and I believe Admiral 
Bloch all morning. I wasn’t there, but I was invited to Join them at 12 o’clock 
for lunch. After I arrived I believe I remember the exact words of Secretary 
Knox. Present at this conference were Admiral Kimmel, Admiral Pye, Admiral 
Bloch, General Short, Captain Beatty, who was aide to the Secretary, and I. 
Secretary Knox said, “Did you not get a warning on the 6th of December?’’ We 
all answered In the [805] negative. He stated, “We learned surrepti- 
tiously on the 6th of December that Nomura and Kurusu bad orders to bold their 
last conference with Secretary Hull at 1 p. m. on Sunday, the 7th.’’ 1 p. m. in 
Washington was about 7 : 30 In Pearl Harbor, shortly before the attack. He said, 
“I know tliat that information was sent to Admiral Hart, and I thought, of 
cour.se, it was sent to you.’’ Now, had we had that Information on Saturday, 
the 6th of December, it would have been very valuable. The Army received that 
message on the afternoon of Pearl Harbor. The Navy never did receive it. The 
Commander-in-Chlef had no message on the order of that mentioned by Secretary 
Knox. 

183. Q. Did Secretary Knox say when this information first became available? 

A. My recollection Is on Saturday, the 6th of December. 

Did Secretary Knox ever mention to you the fact that he knew on 
the 6 th of December, as distinguished from the 7th of December when 
. you first learned of this message, the fact that he knew that the Japa- 
nese Ambassador was to ask for an appointment with the Seeretarv 
of State at 1 o’clock Sunday ? 

A, He did not. 

173. Q. Do you feel that if he had had that information, he would 
have brought it to your attention ? 

A. I certainly feel that he would have. 
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Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel. U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

174. Q. Referring to one of the questions asked you, Admiral, did 
yo u know whether or not the report that General Short made to the 
War Department subsequent and as a result of the message to him 
under date of 27 November was ever sent to the Navy D^artment — 
in particular, the War Plans Division of Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. No, I don’t. My earliest recollection of that is at the time of 
the Roberts Commission. 

175. Q. You said this morning in substance that if the Army had 
had more fighter planes in the air Sunday, 7 December, the results of 
the Jap attack might have been mitigated to some extent? 

A. That’s right. 

176. Q. On the 26th of November, in a dispatch to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific — ^this dispatch is Exhibit 18 in the record — 
you stated: “OpNav has requested and Army has agreed to station 
25 Army pursuit planes at Midway and . \a06'\ a similar num- 
ber at Wake, provided you consider this feasible and desirable.” 
When you sent that message, when you took the action stated in this 
message, did you have in mind the possibility of the effect of more 
pursuit planes to which you made reference this morning ? 

A. The answer I made this morning was that if the Army had word 
that an attack was coming in and if they had used the fighters they 
had to intercept it, that the damage resulting from the Jap attack 
would probably have been far less. 

177. Q. Diminution of the number of fighters that they had had 
by fifty would have reduced the effectiveness of their defense, would 
it not? 

A. If the planes had been taken from Oahu without replacement, it 
would have. 

The proceedings following, pages 807 through 808, inclusive, have, 
by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited 
with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest 
of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[<S??P] Examined by the court : 

186. Q. Referring to this memorandum which has been mentioneil 
in testimony here which the Secretary of the Navy had, noting that 
1 0 ’clock, 1 p. m., was dawn at Honolulu and midnight in Manila, did 
you discuss this, or did this fact come to you, or did you consider this 
fact on Sunday morning, December 7 ? 

A. Taking the first part of your question, yes. I never heard of 
the memorandum until my present visit to Washington. Of course, 
when we talked of the possible coincidence of 1300 with an attack, 
although the message contained nothing regarding an attack or where 
it would fall, naturally I made a quick mental guess of what time it 
would be in Pearl Harbor, which was 0730. 

187. ^ But this did not influence your decision to confer with Ad- 
miral Kimmel as soon as possible ? 

A. By telephone, no, it did not. I didn’t think of the telephone. 
We thought only in terms of the radio. I say, “we.” I did not, and 
nobody else mentioned telephone to me. 

, 188. Q. These questions are in order to clear the record. In pre- 
vious testimony, when this note of the 26th of November — the note of 
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the Secretary of State to the Japanese^ — was handed to the Japanese, 
this question was asked you — were you familiar with this note s You 
said in substance, “this is the first time I have ever heard of this note.” 
This is the note from the United States Government to Japan. It 
seems now the statement has been made that you considered this note 
as more or less the final culmination of these negotiations. 

A. Well, since then mv attention has been called to the note and I 
have read it and I now know all about it. At the time the question 
was asked me, I hadn’t seen it and did not know about it. I also be- 
lieve that I stated that the general tenor of it might have been dis- 
cussed with me, as a result of the question you ask^ me this morning 
regarding Admiral Schuirmann, but when the question was first asked 
me, I want to make it plain — I did not recall it. 

189. Q. The question was asked, having knowledge of the testi- 
mony in which you were shown the note and asked to read it, and after 
you had read the note, you said, “No,” you had no knowledge of it, 
and this was the first time you had any knowledge of it — and that 
is why this question was asked — ^in order to clear the record, 

A. Well, it was certainly the first time I had ever read it. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to [810] 
examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as interested party. 

The court then, at 2:25 p. m., took a recess until 2:35 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
the interested parties and their counsel, except the interested party. 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose counsel were present. 
Frederick T. Latchat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

[811] A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly 
sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

The proceedings following, pages 812 through 815, inclusive, have, 
by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in 
the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

[815-A] The court then, at 2:45p. m., adjourned until 9:45 
a. m., August 31, 1944. 
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AUaUST 31, 1044. 

[816'\ Twentt-Thibd Day 

Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. G. 

The court met at 9 : 45 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin. U. S. Navy (Ret.), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalofus, U. S. Navy (Ret.l, Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrew^ U. S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Conunander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. SickleSj yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, TJ. S. Navy (Ret.), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty-second day of the in- 
quiry was read and approved. 

One of coimsel for an interested party was called as a witness, was 
duly sworn, and was informed of the suoject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. ^ State your name, rank^ and present station. 

A. Royal E. Ingersoll, Admiral, U. S. Navy, Commander-in-Chief , 
U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing during the year 1941! 

A. I was Assistant Chief of Naval Operations until the last two 
or three days of 1941. I do not recall the date on which I was de- 
tached as Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. 

3. Q. As Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, what duties had 
been assigned you by law, regulation, or superior authority? 

A. There were no duties assigned to the Assistant Chief \817'\ 
of Naval Operations by law or by regulation. The duties of the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations were prescribed in Office Orders 
issued by the Chief of Naval Operations. They were also described 
in a general order which established the Joint Board, of which the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations was a member. The duties pre- 
scribed in the orders of the Chief of Naval Operations I have not seen 
for some time, so I cannot quote them exactly, but in general they 
required the heads of the different divisions of Operations to take up 
matters of policy with the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, before 
presentii^ them to the Chief of Naval Operations. He had general 
charge of^the administration of the Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
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tions. In cariring out those duties, during the time that I was Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations, I endeavored to relieve the Chief of 
all of the details and onerous part of his duties that I could. Once he 
had established a policy, I endeavored to carry out the details, to sign 
correspondence in regard to it, to release dispatches in regard to it. 
However, if anything came in of which I thought he should have 
knowledge, 1 told him about it. 

4. Q. Did you also act in an advisory capacity to the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. Yes, the Chief of Naval Operations often asked my advice, and 
on many occasions I considered it necessary to offer advice. 

5. Q. Generally speaking, to what extent do you feel you knew 
what matters were transacted in the Office of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations? 

A. I knew in a general way what was being transacted in all of 
the sections of Operations. 

6. Q. In matters which mutually concerned the State Department 
and the Navy Department, did you feel that you were in general 
familiar with what was going on? 

A. In general, yes. 

7. Q. Were you familiar with the sources of information available 
to the Chief of Naval Operations on political and military matters 
as they related to Japan ? 

A. In regard to political matters, I knew that the Chief of Naval 
Operations had a very close touch with the State Department, both 
by his personal contact with the Secretary of State, and other officers 
in the State Department, and through his liaison officer with the 
State Department, Captain Schuirmann. He received copies of the 
dispatches received by the State Departoent from our ambassador in 
Japan. We also received messages received from secret sources which 
bore on the political situation. In regard to the military situation, 
the amount of information regarding the militarv situation was not 
very much. For years it had been difficult to obtain any [SIS'] 
information regarding the military situation, particularly in regard 
to the naval situation; and in some cases it was almost impossible 
to obtain the information as to where J apanese ships were. Two units 
had been set up — I don’t know when — one in Cavite, and one in Pearl 
Harbor, with the object of obtaining information regarding the 
whereabout of Japanese ships through radio intelligence and radio 
direction finders ; and that, during thelast part of 1941, was practically 
the only soui’ce of information that we had regarding Japanese ships, 
and it was in many cases not complete. Occasionally we got an m- 
telligence r^ort from the Chinese which gave the location of ships 
sighted in China, and occasionally we got a bit of information from 
the British or other nations. 

8. Q. Do you feel that you were acquainted as a matter of general 
principle with this information when it arrived in the Navy Depart- 
ment? 

A. In regard to the political information, yes. In regard to the 
military informationj no, — I mean naval and military — -because the 
mechanics for obtaining the military information were very compli- 
cated and only the results or the estimate made, after the receipt of 
bearings and analyses of radio traffic had been made, were given from 
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time to time to the Chief of Naval Operations. Those estimates were 
usually made in the War Plans Division, which followed the situation 
as best they could from the more or less meager information which 
was obtained. 

9. Q. Did you see these evaluations or estimates that were finally 
produced as a result of receiving all this information in the Navy 
Department from whatever source it might have originated? 

A. I don’t know that I saw them all. I used to examine the plot 
in the Ship Movements Division on which the location of Japanese 
ships and other Axis ships were plotted. Whenever there was a 
significant move, I believe I was informed by Admiral Turner or 
by the Office of Naval Intelligence, but I did not see the daily inter- 
cepts on which this information was based. 

10. Q. Will you state in general what was the method of processing 
information that came in through these sources or through the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I do not know the details of how the information was handled 
in the communications office before it was presented to the Director 
of Naval Intelligence and to the Director of War Plans. As I have 
stated before, the information, when it was received, was evaluated 
and prepared in the form of memorandum estimates of the situation 
and were given to us when there was any significant change of which 
we should be informed. Also the positions were plotted on the 
Operations plotting sheet when they knew where any- 

body was. 

11. Q. What I am trying to get at specifically, Admiral, is did you 
see these final evaluations or estimates after, they were made in War 
Plans or by the Director of the Office of Naval Intelligence? 

A. I saw some of the estimates on some occasions. At the Secretary’s 
conferences in the morning, the question of the location and disposi- 
tions of the Japanese Fleet, the German and Italian Fleet, as we knew 
it, were sometimes presented either by the Director of Naval Intelli- 

S snce — sometimes the Director of War Plans would comment on 
em. Political developments were discuKed at various times, "iniere 
was no set routine method by which the information, either political 
or military, wm processed daily or at any routine time. It was dis- 
tributed and given to the officers when there was anything important 
enough to give. 

12. Q. Do you recall Lieu^ant Commander Kramer, who appears 
to have had some liaison duties in this connection ? 

A Yes, I recall an officer who had liaison duties in this connection, 
and I believe the officer who used to bring messages to me was 
Lieutenant Kramer. 

13. Q. How did the Chief of War Plans Division assist the Chief 
of Naval Operations in the performance of the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ duties? 

A. The duties of the Director of the War Plans Division are 
enumerated in the Office Orders to which I have referred. From 
memory, the orders required the office of War Plans, as a primary 
duty, to prepare war plans, to review the contributory plans which 
were submitted to the commanders of fleets and naval districts. The 
Dire<^r of War Plans was also a niember of the Joint Board. 
Admiral Turner, who was then Captain, who was the Director of 
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War Plans, conferred frequently with the Chief of Naval Operations 
on both the political situation and on the military-naval situation as 
he saw it, and kept him advised. 

14. Q. Do you know whether the War Plans Division maintained 
a current estimate of the situation as it related to the Japanese- 
United States relations? 

A. It made a current estimate, or it kept a current estimate of the 
military-political situation. To what extent it kept a political esti- 
mate my recollection is not so good, except that I do recall that 
Admiral Turner conferred frequently with Admiral Stark on the 
political situation, also accompanied him to various conferences from 
time to time in the State Department, on the political situation. In 
general, you can say that the War Plans Division did keep in touch 
with the political situation. 

[ 820 '\ 15. Q. As you look back on these circumstances and these 

estimates, how do you characterize them from the standpoint of their 
accuracy and helpfulness to the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. As I stated in answer to a previous question, the military- 
naval information was meaner, and there were sometimes differences 
in the opinion of the agencies who collected the information. The 
Navy Department itself had no other means outside of the two agen- 
cies for collecting naval information except an occasional dispatch 
from the British or the Chinese. That information, incidentally, was 
always available at the same time to the Coramander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. The CNO’s 
contact with the Secretary of State should have given him the most 
accurate information regarding the political situation that anybody 
could have had. 

16. Q. Do you feel that you were acquainted with the major prob- 
lems of the Pacific Fleet during the year 1941, as they related to per- 
sonnel, materiel, and operations? 

A. Yes, in a general way, although I was more acquainted with the 
details of operations than I was with the details of personnel and 
materiel. I might add in amplification to my answer to the question 
regarding the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations that I had no 
original cognizance of any matter, that all original cognizance was 
taken up by the Chiefs of Sections. I only endeavored to keep in 
general touch with the whole thing, and to assist the Admiral as I 
could in taking the load of details off of him. 

17. Q. During the period 1 October, say to 7 December 1941, what 
did you consider to Iwve been the paramount mission of the United 
States Pacific Fleet? 

A. The Pacific Fleet was assigned certain tasks in the current war 
plan. The war plan, of course, was not to be executed until there was 
a declaration of war or until a message had been sent executing the 
war plan. Until that was done the primary mission of the Pacific 
Fleet, as well as all of the other fleets of the United States, was to 
prepare to carry out their tasks which were assigned in the plan, which 
included training and preparation of subordinate plans to carry out 
the war plan, also getting the ships in the best material condition, 
making alterations to them to bring them up to date. In general, to 
prepare for war. 
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18. Q. Did any development of United States- Japanese relations 
take place prior to 7 December 1941, which caused a change in this 
peace time mission that you have just described! 

A. From what date? 

[8i?i] 19. Q. Any time prior to 7 December of that year^ 

A. On November 27, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a dispatch 
to all commanders-in-chief which stated that the diplomatic relations 
or negotiations with Japan had ceased, that he thought war was im- 
minent, and that dispatch was prefaced by the words, “This is a war 
warning.” From that time on, it seemed to me that the mission of all 
fleets was to get ready for war — that the training and material prepara- 
tions were of secondary importance to security and deployment for 
war. 

20. Q. While we all know that the air force of the Pacific Fleet 
was a part of the Fleet, and what you have previously testified as to 
the general mission of the Fleet in war time probably did apply as 
well to aircraft as to ships, but I want to bring out specifically what 
your opinion was to vrhethier or not the mission of the air force of 
the Pacific Fleet was any different from that of the ships constituting 
the fleet? 

A. Since the air force of the Pacific Fleet was a part of the Flwt, 
I consider that in general the tasks of the air force of the Pacific 
Fleet would have changed in the same manner as the ships, except 
that there were certain parts of the air force of the Pacific Fleet that 
were to be used in connection with the coastal defense, or frontier 
defense, of the Hawaiian District. 

21. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941, what was your view of the pos- 
sibility of a Japanese surprise attack on the United States in the 
Hawaiian area? 

A. It was always a possibility. 

22. Q. What was your view during this same period of the pos- 
sibility of a surprise attack on the United States Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. It was a possibility. 

2.S. Q. What was your view at that time of the possibility of a sur- 
prise torpedo plane attack on the ships of the United States Fleet in 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. It was a possibility, and it occurred. 

24. Q. From your discussions with the Chief of Naval Operations 
during the latter part of the year 1941, did he express to you at that 
time his views of the possibility of a surprise torpedo plane attack on 
ship of the United States Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. The first time of which I have any recollection, and of course 
it is now hindsight, was that a letter was prepared in the War Plans 
Division of Operations, to the^ [512!!?] Secretary of War, in 
which was enumerated the various forms of attack that might be 
made on the United States Fleet in Pearl Harbor, and among those 
was a toraedo plane attack, a bombing plane attack, and others. 
Admiral Stark most certainly must have discussed that letter with 
the Secretary before it was signed, and I do know that there were 
discussions at Joint Board meetings regarding the vulnerability of 
Pearl Harbor, subsequent to the time this letter was dispatched and 
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subsequent to the time that the Secretary of War’s reply to the letter 
was received. 

25. Q. Do you know if there was any concensus of opinion m the 
circle of officers in the responsible positions in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations or in the Navy Department, who had any decided 
views on the possibility of a surprise torpedo plane attack on the 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor about this time, during 1941 1 

A. I think it was considered by officers in Operations that a torpedo 
plane attack on the ships at Pearl Harbor was a possibility. 

26. Q. Can you recall whether or not this matter was discussed 
with frequency? 

A. I can’t remember how often it was discussed, but I do recall that 
after the receipt of the reply of the Secretary of War there were <^- 
cussions regarding the security of ships at Pearl Harbor. The thine 
that I recau most is arguments about balloon barrages and the use of 
smoke; but I do recall the question of security did come up from 
time to time — ^but how often and just when, I do not now remember. 

27. Q. Had the question of anti-torpedo nets been discussed in con- 
nection with the protection of the fleet at Pearl Harbor ? 

A. There was correspondence with the Bureau of Ordnance which 
was transmitted to the Fleet, regarding torpedo nets and the depth 
of water in which torpedoes launched from planes could run. 

28. Q. Can you recall whether or not the matter of supplying anti- 
torpedo nets for the protection of ships in Pearl Harbor was pressed 
by the Office of Chief of Naval Operations prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. Without looking up the correspondence on the matter, I recall 
at the moment that inquiries were addressed to the Fleet, or possibly 
to the 14th Naval District, regarding the use of torpedo nets to pro- 
tect ships moored at Pearl Harbor from airplane torpedoes. At first 
I believe that the Bureau of Ordnance was of the opinion that the 
water in [SSS] Pearl Harbor wag too shallow for torpedoes to 
run, and also there was objection from Pearl Harbor — do not recall 
now whether from the Fleeet or from the 14th naval district — ^that 
torpedo nets were objectionable from the standpoint of making it 
difficult for ships to get clear of the nets in going out in an emergency, 
also that they would interfere with the tm£e-off of seaplanes in the 
very restricted areas of the harbor. I also recall that at some subse- 
quent time the Bureau of Ordnance modified their previous estimate 
regarding whether or not torpedoes would run in waters as shallow as 
that in Pearl Harbor; and their second estimate was more or less to 
the nature that is was possible for torpedoes to be launched success- 
fully, provided they had a si^cient distance to run in which to arm 
themselves. I canx be definite on these things, because I haven’t ex- 
amined the correspondence recently. 

The proceedings following, pages 824 through 842, inclusive, have, 
by direction of the Court, been extracted from the record and de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the 
interest of national security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[8Ji3'\ Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold 
E. Stark, U. S. Navy: 

118. Q. Admiral, do you recall whether or not there was a scrambler 
telephone in the Office of Chief of Naval Gyrations which coimected 
with the Office of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, during the 
period between 27 November and 7 December, 1941 ? 
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A. I have no knowledge that there was any telephone of that char- 
acter installed in the Chief of Naval Operations office on or prior to 
December 7th. So far as I know of my own knowledge the scrambler 
telephones were not connected with Fleet commanders until some- 
time after the first of January. 

119. Q. Were there any so-called scrambler telephone facilities in 
Washington which would have been available to the Chief of Naval 
Operations had he desired to call the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet in Honolulu or Pearl Harbor? 

A. I understood that the War Department was connected with 
scrambler telephones with all of their Department commanders over- 
seas and with their principal commanders within the United States. 
Whether they were corps area commanders or Army commanders, I 
am not certain. 

120. Q. Would you tell the court whether or not you considered this 
means of communication a secure means of communication ? 

A. I have a scrambler telephone on my flagship at the present time 
and have had since early in 1942. I was informed, in regard to its 
use, that it would probably defy an amateur but that an expert could 
read the scrambled telephone conversation without difficulty. 

121. ^ Do you know whether or not you or Admiral Stark, or both 
of you, had information of this type with respect to scrambler equip- 
ment before 7 December 1941 ? That is, specifically, did you have any- 
information bearing on the security of the facilities between the War 
Department and the Commanding General in the Hawaiian Area ? 

A. The exact moment at which I learned that a scrambler telephone 
was not a secure means of transmission I have forgotten. I prob- 
ably knew it when I was inWashington. 

122. Q. Do you recall whether the Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions made use of scrambler facilities much at that time? 

A. As far as I know, the Navy Department did not install scrambled 
telephones until sometime early in 1942. 

123. Q. And didn’t make use of the War Department’s facilities 
at that time ? 

A. So far as I know. Admiral Stark did not, prior to December 7th 
or prior to my detachment, use the scrambled telephone in the War 
Department. Whether anybody else in [^44] Navy De- 

partment used it, I don’t know. 

124. Q. Admiralj I hand you Exhibit 4, which is WPL-46, and ask 
you to refer to Articles 3721 and 3722, and to read those two articles 
to the court? 

A. (Beading) : 

3721. a. M«bilizatlon comprises two steps, viz; 

1. Timely assembly at assigned Mobilization Districts of the forces to 
be mobilized preparatory to 2; 

2. Preparation for war service. This is a function of the Shore Establish- 
ment assisted to the extent practlcahle by the forces being mobilized, and 
is provided for in Part IV of this plan. 

b. Under this plan the term “mobilization" is applied only to the Operating 
Forces and the Services, including their units ashore. The Shore Establishment 
does not mobilize, but, as stipulated in Part IV, Increases its personnel and facili- 
ties as required to perform its assigned task. 

c. Mobilization is thus not a process confined exclusively to the initial days 
of the war but continues as long as there are additional forces to be mobilized. 
During and subsequent to mobilization, vessels and units are supported through 
the operation of the maintenance provisions of Part IV. 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, voL 1 86 
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3722. Most of the Naval Forces listed in the current Operating Force Plan 
have already been mobilized at the time of issue of this plan. Vessels so listed, 
even if not completely mobilized on M-day, will be considered available for 
immediate war service within the limits of their capabilities. They will complete 
their mobilization progn:'e8svely as opportunity permits, and as directed by their 
superiors in command. Exceptions may be made by direction of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

125. Q. I refer vou now to Page 7, Articles 0222 and 0223, and wiU 
ask you to read those two articles to the court. That is Exhibit 4, 
which is WPL-46. 

A. (Beading) : 

0222. Mobilization may be directed prior to directing tbe execution of tbis 
plan or any part thereof. The order to mobilize does not authorize acts of war. 

[8^5] 0223. This plan may be executed in part by a despatch indicating 

the nations to be considered enemy, the tasks to be executed, or excepted, and 
the preliminary measures to be taken in preparation for the execution of the 
entire plan or additional tasks thereof. 

126. Q. Keferring to Article 0222. Would you explain why it was 
that mobilization of the Fleet was not ordered prior to 7 December 
1941? 

A. There were two i)rincipal reasons why mobilization, according 
to the provisions of this plan, was not directed prior to the 7th of 
December. One was, as stated in the subsequent part of the plan, the 
'Fleet was practically mobilized during the latter j)art of 1941. Every 
ship that could be gotten ready was being commission^, and as far 
as ships and planes were concerned, the ^eet was mobilized as much 
as it could be. There was another very definite reason, and that was 
the one to which I have referred before, that this government did 
not wish to take any action which could be construed as an overt act by 
this government leading to war, and mobilization has always been 
recognized as one of the steps preliminary to war and that usually 
prior to a declaration of war. There are also some other reasons. 
There were certain provisions which could not be carried out legally 
until war was declared. 

127. Q. Keferring, then, to Article 0223 on the same page. Would 
you explain the reasons for not executing WPL-46 in part prior to 
7 December 1941, or not ordering the execution of WPL-46 in part 
prior to 7 December? 

A. I can’t now think of any reasons why it should not have been 
done. On the other hand, I can think of no reason why it should have 
been done. May I amplify that by saying that I can tnink of no tech- 
nical or mechanical reasons so far as putting the Plan in operation 
was concerned as to why it should not have been done, nor can I think 
of any reason why it should have been done. The reasons for not 
directing the mobilization or a partial mobilization were, as I have 
stated in the answer to the previous question, the Fleet was already 
mobilized for all practical purposes, and the other reason for not 
ordering the mobilization was political. 

128. ^ Admiral, do you think that the plan as it was written was 
designed for partial execution ? Perhaps I can state what I am driving 
at in a different way. Do you think that the war warning dispatch 
was more likely to get the results which the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions wanted than would an order to partially execute WPL-46 ? 
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A. The intent of the war warning dispatch was to place eve^body 
on the alert and to indicate to them that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions then considered that war was imminent. 

[ 84 ^] Cross-examined by the interested party, Bear Admiral 
Husl^nd E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Bet) : 

129. Q. Who prescribed the policy. Admiral, that the first overt 
act should r^ with the Japanese? 

A. I’m quite certain that that was a policy of the State Department 
but whether they received their directive from a higher authority I 
am unable to state. 

130. Q. Was that policy of not having the United States commit any 
overt act, or the first overt act, related in any way to the lack of dis- 
s^ination of some information to the Commander-in-Chief ? 

A. I think not. I think the reason is the same reason as I have 
stated before, viz, to keep the record clear and to put the onus for the 
declaration of war on the Japanese. 

131. Q. I’m afraid you didn’t quite get the question. Admiral. Was 
this policy of extra-ordinary caution Imt the United States not com- 
mt the first overt act in any way related to the fact of not disseminat- 
ing cerain information to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet? 

A. I don’t ^ any conn^tion. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy. (Bet) : 

132. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibits 54, 55, 45 and 49, and ask 
you if those are the letters that you were speasdng about in your direct 
testimony on the subject of torpedo nets? Are those the letters that 
you had reference to this morning? 

A. Yes, they are the letters to which I referred. 

133. Q. Just one other question. In WPL-46, Sections 0221 and 
0222, Exhibit 4, it is also provided that a preliminary period of 
strained relations of uncertain duration is anticipated during which 
time certain pre^iniary steps prodded for in tnis plan may be di- 
rected by the Chief of Naval Operations. No such orders were given 
during the period up to December 1941, were they? 

A. The period qi strained relations had been going on for a long 
time. It was getting worse. On October 16, when Sie dispatch re- 
gar^g the r^ignation of the Japanese Cabinet was sent to the three 
commanders-in-^ef, that dispatch contained these words, “In view 
of these possibilities yon will take due precautions including such pre- 
paratory deploymente as will not disclose strategic intention nor con- 
stitute provocative actions against Japan.” The dispatch of Novem- 
ber 27th stated, “Execute an appropriate defe nsiv e deployment pre- 
paratory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-46.” I consider 
that those two directives taken together constitute the part of 0221 
which states that “certain prelimimary steps provided for in this plan 
may be directed by the Chief of Naval Operations.” 

1 . 847 ] 134. Q. You were not familiar at the time, were you. Ad- 

miral, with what Admiral Stark wrote on, I think, the 17th oi October 
as to nis interpretation of the October 16th message which he wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet? 

A. I saw some of Admiral Stark’s personal letters to the various 
commanders-in-chief. Whether I saw that particular letter before 
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it was sent, or a short time after it was sent, I do not now recall. The 
first definite information of seeing that letter was since I have been 
counsel for Admiral Stark. I probably did see it. 

Examined by the court : 

135. Q. If the correspondence in question were handed you — ^it now 
being Exhibit 38 before the court — will you kindly read the reference 
to Admiral Bloch’s question? 

A. It is the second paragraph of the October 17th letter to Admiral 
Kimmel, from Admiral Stark, Exhibit 38 in evidence (reading) : 

PersonaUy I do not believe the Japs are going to sail Into us and the message 
I sent you merely stated the ‘possibility”; In fact I tempered the message 
handed to me considerably. Perhaps I am wrong, but I hope not. In any 
case after long pow-wows in the White House it was felt we should be on guard, 
at least until something Indicates the trend. 

The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel ; all 
the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 
Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, U. S. Navy, the witness under exam- 
ination when the recess was taxen, entered. He was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examination by the court (Continued) : 

136. Q. Admiral, you have spoken of the areas of possibility of 
attack. In fact, if we remember correctly, in a part of your testimony 
you said that an attack on Hawaii was possible. Now, referring again 
to this war warning: Did you or the Office of Operations think that 
an air attack or other form of attack was probable on Hawaii or Oahu? 

A. ^swering first for myself, I did not think that an air attack on 
Hawaii was probable. I did think that whenever war came and regard- 
less of how it was precipitated, that there would he numerous sub- 
marines around Hawaii, on the line of communications between Hawaii 
and the West Coast, possibly on the West Coast, and I expected that 
there might be raids again^ the outlying islands in the 14th Naval 
District. 

[8Jf8] 138. Q. In view of this. Admiral, did you think that the. 

probable attack, if any, in the Hawaiian area and especially Pearl 
Harbor, would be confined to an attack other than that of air? 

A. I did not expect that the attack on Pearl Harbor or Oahu would 
be an air attack. I expected that any attack that might be made 
on Pearl Harbor or the Hawaiian group would be other forms of at- 
tack — submarines, or raid by surface forces. 

138. Q. You have spoken of conferences in the Secretary’s office 
relative to the political as well as naval situation vis a vis Japan. 
Do you remember if in any of these conferences the question of unity 
of command of Hawaii was brought up ? 

A. No. Questions of that kind would ordinarily not have been 
brought up at a gathering of this kind, because here gatherings were 
purely for the purpose of acquainting those present with the political 
and military situation, and they included such officers as the heads 
of bureaus and others who had nothing whatever to do with questions 
of that kind. I think it was not the proper place to bring that up. 
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139. Q. We are not referring to that specific type of conference, but 
we understood tliat from time to time you were in on conferences with 
the Secretary and Chief of Operations regarding the general situa- 
tion; is that correct? 

A. When I spoke of conferences in the Secretary’s office, I referred 
without exception to the morning conference which was held for the 
benefit of everybody in the Department. I was not referring to a spec- 
ial conference for a particular purpose, 

140. Q. Well, at any time was this question of unity of command 
ever discussed by the Chief of Operations with you as to a possible 
action of placing unity of command in effect in Hawaii ? 

A. I recall no conference with the Chief of Naval Operations, in 
which the Secretary was present, where that subject was discussed. 
In drawing up the war plans, there had always been the question of 
command relations as between the Army and Navy. I think the Navy 
would have agreed to unity of command in any area had it been vested 
in the Navy, and the Army would have agreed to unity of command in 
any area had it been vested in the Army, but I don’t know of any oc- 
casion where those two points of view could have been reconciled. I 
am certain that the Navy would not have agreed to unity of command 
in the Hawaiian area under the Army. 

141. Q. Aje you familiar with the Army and Navy Joint plans for 
defense of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor? 

A. Do you mean the provisions in Joint Army and Navy action, or 
do you mean the specific subordinate plans which were prepared in 
accordance with the war plan ? 

[5^9] 142. Q. No, Joint Navy and Army action. 

A. Yes, I am familiar in a general way with that. 

143. Q. In that plan, who do you consider was responsible for the 
defense of Oahu and Pearl Harbor? 

A. May I read from the pertin^t parts? 

144. Q. I am asking your opinion. 

A. There is no question about it. The Army was responsible, 
under Joint Army and Navy action, for the defense of the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Base. 

145. Q. Admiral, you stated this morning, referring to the war 
warning dispatch of November 27, that after this war warning dis- 

E atch was sent, that you considered that this dispatch of 27 Novem- 
er changed the status in that training and materiel were secondary 
to training for war; is that correct? 

A. As 1 recall the question, it was phrased in this manner — ^was 
there anything after the 27th of November which changed the mis- 
sion of the Pacific Fleet? I do not think that is the meaning that I 
intended to convey. 

146. Q. In general, then, if I may put it another way, did you 
think this dispatch of 27 November, haying been sent, would change 
the general policy of the Fleet in its training, as existed prior to the 
receipt of this dispatch? 

A. I considered that the receipt of that dispatch would require 
additional tasks by the Fleet ; that is, security of itself, readiness for 
any eventuality, and to that extent training or other readiness might 
have to suffer to some extent. I do not wish to give the impression 
that all training should have stopped or all efforts to increase the 
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materiel readiness of the ships should necessarily stop; but in order 
to do things of that kind, the training which had been carried out 
might have to suffer to some degree. 

147. Q. Do you consider that the dispatch of OpNav to Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, as of October 16, implied the same 
in that regard as this war warning message? 

A. The dispatch of October 16 had directed the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet to make certain dispositions and it is my 
recollection that he informed the Chief of Naval Operations of what 
dispositions he had made and which were considered satisfactory. 

148. Q. But did you consider after November 27 that additional 
measures should be taken, in addition to what he had already 
reported? 

A. I considered that after November 27, that any measures nec- 
essa^ to be on guard against any eventuality — ^that is of security of 
the Fleet — were then of primary importance; and those measures 
applied not only to the [ 850 '\ Pacific Fleet but the Asiatic and 
Atlantic Fleets as well. 

149. Q. Did not the war warning message enjoin the assumption 
of a state of readiness to conduct offensive operations in accordance 
with WPL-46? 


A. That dispatch stated: “Execute an appropriate defens ive d e- 
ployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assig ned in WPL- 
46.” There were numerous tasks assigned in WPL-46, some of 
which were offensive, and some of which were defensive. 

150. Q. Would you expand the meaning of the term, “defensive 
deployment”? 

A. If I may read from the tasks assigned to the Pacific Fleet, the 
following tas^ are defensive in character: 


e. Defend Samoa In category “D”, 

f. Defend Guam in category “F”. 

g. Protect the sea communications of the associated powers by escorting, 
covering, and patrolling as required by circumstances, and by destroying enemy 
raiding forces. 

That last phrase might be considered as offensive. Another task 
was to (reading) : 


h. Protect the territory of the associated powers in the Pacific area and prevent 
the extension of enemy military iwwer into the western hemisphere by destroying 
hostile expeditions and by supporting land and air forces in denying the enemy 
the use of land positions in that hemisphere. 

1. Cover the operations of the naval coastal frontier forces. 

k. Route shipping of associated powers within the Fleet coastal zones. 

All of those tasks are defensive in character. The deployment to 
carry them out would have been the movement of the ships to carry 
out those tasks. 

151. Q. But they do involve movement of ships. The word “de- 
ployment” involves that. 

A. But also for the security of the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, it 
might require the stationing of patrols or the moving of aircraft 
squadrons to outlying islands, the stationing of submarines to detect 
the enemy’s approach. All of such things might be termed “defense 
deployment.” 
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152. Q. A.dmiral, on the morning of 7 December, was there any dis- 
cussion as to 1 p. m. of that date being dawn at [.851] Honolulu 
and midnight in Manila? 

A. I do not recall any discussion regarding time until after we had 
received word that the attack had been delivered on Pearl Harbor, 
and then figured out what time it had been delivered. 

153. Q. Do you remember about the hour that Admiral Stark en- 
tered his office on the morning of 7 December? 

A. I do not remember the exact hour. 

154. Do you know the approximate time that he came in? 

A. No, I do not remember the time that he arrived at the Depart- 
ment that morning. 

155. Q, Referring to this note of November 26, which the Secretary 
of State is supposed to have handed the Japanese representatives, were 
you familiar with that note at that time, or immediately subs^uent 
thereto? This note was presenting the position of the United Sftates 
to any future agreement. 

A. On November 27, a di^atch was sent to the commanders of 
all fleets stating that negotiations with the Japanese had terminated. 
I presume, without a definite recollection of what transpired — do 
not know that I was told in detail what had transpired — believe that 
dispatch was sent because of the deliveiw of the Secretary’s note to 
the Japanese, which could not ^ accepted by the J apanese. I am not 
able to determine how much of it I knew at the moment and how much 
of it I have learned since. I cannot differentiate between my knowl- 
edge of the two times. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought shomd be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and resumed his seat as counsel to 
an interested party. 

The court then, at 2 : 15 p. m., adjourned until 10 : 15 a. m., Saturday, 
September 2, 1944. 
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SEPTEKBEB 2, .1944. 

[55^] Twenty-Fourth Day 

Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., September 2, 19J^. 

The court met at 10 : 15 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret)jPresident. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret)^ember. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ket), Member. 

Commander Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and 
his counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Keserve, reporter. 

Coimsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) , interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

Tke record of the proceedings of the twenty-third day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

The court then, at 10 : 20 a. m., took a recess until 10 : 25 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
the interested parties and their counsel except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 
Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, tj. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present duty. 

A. George C!. Marshall, General, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

2. Q, What was your station and duty during the year 1941 ? 

A. Washington, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

[853] 3. Q. How long have you been performing this duty ? 

A. Since the first of July, 1939. 

4. Q. Were you acquainted with the professional qualifications of 
Major General Short, who was assigned to the duty of Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, during the year 1941 ? 

A. Yes. 

5. Q. What was your estimate of his qualifications for the position 
beheld? 

A. Very superior officer. 

6. Q. As Chief of Staff during the j'ear 1941, had the military prob- 
lems connected with the defense of Oahu and Pearl Harbor been 
brought to your attention ? 
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7. Q. (Jeneral, I am going to show you Exhibit 9, which is a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of War, under date of 
January 24, 1941. This letter sets forth the Navy’s view regarding 
some 01 the major problems connected with the defense of Pearl Har- 
bor. I ask you, were you made familiar with the contents of this 
letter shortly after its receipt in the W ar Departinent ? 

A. Actually, I returned from one of my inspection trips the morning 
the letter came over my desk,, with the proposed reply to be submitted 
to the Secretary of War. The reply was not.satisfactory to me, for the 
reason that it offered no help for some time to come ; and I felt, speak- 
ing very franMy, that the letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in 
view of our tremendous shortages, was putting the Secretary of War 
in a very embarrassing position, and that under the circumstances we 
had to do something drastic to meet the situation. Therefore, I 
started in that morning, on my return, in relation to this letter, to see 
what things we might do without too ruinous results elsewhere. Do 
you wish me to go amead ? 

8. Q. Yes, sir, go ahead. General. 

A. I talked to General Arnold about the air part of the require- 
ments; and at that time they had in Hawaii a small number of 
planes — 50 fighter planes that were quite obsolete of vintage, and 
only 10 P-36\ which while more than an obsolete plane today and 
inferior to Japanese pl anes of that date, was the best we had, largely, 
in our air service. We arranged to take from our squadrons in the 
United States 36 of these planes, which reduced most of our filter 
^uadrons, if not all of them, down to two or three planes. That 
is my recollection at the time; and to that extent almost stopped 
training. I talked to Admiral Stark over the telephone 
— had to find out if we could get a carrier to take these planes 
out, because we had to take them down, pack them, and ship them, 
and it was the definite procedure. This occurred, as I recall, about 
the first week in February, 1941, I might add that we had a more 
modem plane, a P-40, but it was inadvisable to send out that because 
it had some deficiency in the engine which was producing a great 
many forced landings, and they thought that it would be a bad plan 
to have them in Hawaii with the over-water work, and they would 
have too many losses for peacetime operations. Some P-36’s were 
sent on this carrier, which also took some marine equipment and 
some other equipment, and brought the Hawaiian Department at 
that time in February up to fifty P-36 planes. Further, I had 
Gleneral Arnold see the president of the Curtiss Plane Company, 
which was making the P-40’s, and was bringing out a more modern, 
reliable-type, and he had him down here to see if they could tom out 
these planes at an earlier date than was then on the schedule. Who- 
ever was the head of the Curtiss plant at the time did not feel that 
they could change the production program. "W^en General Arnold 
reported this, I had him go to Buffalo and see the Curtiss people 
personally, and talk to a number of men in the plant as well as, of 
course, the president. They put on a sort of inspirational campaign 
there and moved their program up, I think, four weeks, maybe five. 
Meanwhile, I talked to Admiral Stark about an additional carrier, 
and he had, I think some naval requirements in relation to a carrier 
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if it came to the coast, and a particular time when it had to come if 
it was to come, which was March 15. Therefore our deadline at the 
Curtiss Plant was March 9, and they made it. We got the planes 
to San Diego and sent out these, the first of our most modern fighter 
planes, the P-40. I think it was 50 of these planes. However, that 
may be determined by the record. Furthermore, we went into the 
question of additional material — anti-aircraft, that nature. The re- 
ply of the Secretary of War gives what we said could be done in that 
relation. Now regarding the entire matter^ at that time Hawaii was 
far and away the most neavily provided installation of ours in or 
out of the country, for defense. It had had first priority in the 
Army for years, and as to the number of troops and as to equipment, 
it was far beyond anything else we had. We nad nothing in Al^ka, 
and we were trying to provide something for Anchorage vicinity 
and Kodiak Island, and the Panama defenses were very seriously 
deficient. I would say off-hand if Hawaii was measured at that 
time as 100%, Panama was about 20% ; so we had, aside from our 
commitments in the United States, to build up in Panama, and to 
make a complete start in Alaska. Along with that, a matter that 
pertains to this and was one of the personnel factors, was the fact 
that if we took this materiel away nobody could train; therefore, 
there was no expansion. Therefore we couldn’t create units. Our 
great dilemma at that time was taking away the fighter planes, we 
couldn’t have combat fighter training adequate to the neeas. When 
we put additional aircraft into Hawaii, we, denied our- 

selves a very large training base for the tremendous expansion of 
some, I think, about 5000% that we were confronted with, so it was 
not only the ordinary consideration of availability of equipment, but 
it was the fact that we couldn’t create an Army if we had nothing to 
train with. Of course, we had the same difficulties with ammunition, 
and again there we gave to the Navy the priority on the anti-aircraft, 
because they had to be prepared to go to sea on a moment’s notice, 
which resulted in our own availability being so seriously reduced 
that we sent our anti-aircraft and some of our other units — ^particu- 
larly anti-aircraft — in the Tunisian campaign, deplorably deficient 
in their ability to shoot, because they had no ammunition with which 
to conduct practice in this country, because the priority had to go 
to the Navyj and those proportions to Great Britain and others to 
save the various crises throughout the world. All of that related to 
this letter. Does that answer your question ? 

9. Q. It does, very well. General. I would like to ask you further, if 
that takes you up to about the end of the year 1941, so far as the aug- 
menting of aircraft in Hawaii is concerned ? 

A. There was additional aircraft sent to Hawaii the minute the quan- 
tity production came into being. I didn’t refer, as I should have in my 
previous answer, to the fact that in the Philippines we had little or 
nothing in the way of aircraft. We didn’t push the Philippines at all. 
We denied the Commander in the Philippines increases oecause we 
couldn’t jeopardize things here at home and Hawaii for something at 
that distance, and we were also considering the Atlantic side and con- 
adering the threat of all the fifth column movement in Latin America, 
and the approaches of the Germans through Casablanca and Dakar, 
with ominous forebodings that we had in regard to that region ; so we 
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came to a time between this February period I spoke of and December 
1941, when we turned to shipment to the Philippines to try to give them 
some adequate defense. I think the first materiel shipments of any kind 
went — were actually started — in about April, and those were some pur- 
suit planes that we got out there, and then we began to send a few other 
tWgs. It was not until the latter part of August that we started the 
big planes through to the Philippines — ^the four-engine bombers — and 
then we were accumulating supplies to try to put them in a stote of 
defense that would deter Japanese action to the south of the Philippine 
Archipelago. I might add that it had been the desire — it was pressed 
by Admird Stark on several occasions, on numerous occasions— ^to have 
us increase the garrison, the strength of our Army, in the Philippines. 
I think the general expression that I used in declining to agree with him 
in that action was that what we sent to the Philippines was seed corn, 
and that left us nothing back here at all — if we sent [ 866 '\ jthe 

regular troops we had literally nothing for any expansion, and we had 
to send regular troops. There wasn^ anything else we could send. 
We had a great many limitations on personnel at that time, but the 
main factor was the complete lack of adequate equipment, and until 
we had quantity production in full blast for a period of time, we were 
estopped from making these various moves; so this letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy was a very difficult one for the Secretary of 
War to answer, as it only related to one place, and that place was the 
one spot where we had d^one more during the preceding years than at 
any other place, 

10. Q. You have touched. General, on the subject of antiaircraft 
guns in the Hawaiian area, and what you did immediately after the 
receipt of the Secretary of the Navy’s letter. Exhibit 9, which you were 
shown. Would you briefly carry us through the year 1941, of the efforts 
of the Army to bring its anti-aircraft groups up to requirements? 

A. There had been ordered for Hawaii 110 3-inch, 144 37-milimeter, 
and 516 50-calibre. This project was about four-fifths complete in 3- 
inch anti-aircraft guns and about one-fifth complete in the lesser cali- 
bres, by December 7. 

11. Q. State what the general requirements were in the Hawaiian 
Department for pursuit ships and long-range bombers ? . 

A. The Hawaiian project called for 148 pursuit planes. The Air 
Force Commander asked for 180 long-range bombers. Our shortages 
prevented our reaching any such figures. In May, 1941, we had con- 
sidered the B-17’s a major objective. Our records show that on De- 
cember 7 there were 12 ^I7’s, 99 P-40’s, 46 P-36’s — ^the last two being 
pursuit planes — in Hawaii. These numbers were attained, to a great 
extent, by stripping the squadrons in the United States. 

12. Q. What service was charged under current orders, plans, and 
joint agreement, for the defense of the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor? 

A. The Army was to hold the land, seacoast, and air against attack. 
The Joint Coastal Frontier Plan of April, 1941, stated the Command- 
ing General, Hawaiian Department, should provide for beach and 
land, seaco^t and anti-aircraft defense of Pearl Harbor and the Navy 
and Army installations of Oahu, as well as for anti-sabotage measures 
and aircraft warning service for the Hawaiian Islands. 

13. Q. Can you state what the Navy responsibility was in connection 
with this plan? 
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A. The Navy was charged with certain security measures which in- 
cluded the maintenance of long-distance plane patrol and searching 
operations, establishment of inshore patrol, destroyer patrol, boom 
patrol ; the organization of minesweeping patrol ^ the organization of 
an air striking force to. search for an attack hostile surface ^ips; the 
orranization of air defense groups for the control and distribution of 
anti-aircraft fire of all sliips anchored in Pearl Harbor. 

[8S62 14. Q. During the year 1941, were there frequent confer- 

ences between yourself and Admiral Stark on questions affecting the 
defenses in the Hawaiian area! 

A. Yes. 

15. Q. What can you st^ of the freedom of discussion of these 
problems and the spirit of cooperativeness between the Army and 
Navy, as you saw these matters! 

A. The discussions were entirely free. The desire, certainly between 
Admiral Stark and myself, was pronounced along the line of coopera- 
tion. At the same time when you came to these things you found 
within the machine all sorts of difficulties which are inherent in the 
present o^anization, with which I am not at all in agreement. 

16. Q. What is your knowledge of the spirit of cooperation between 
the ^inmander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department in relation to military matters 
of mutual interest in the Hawaiian Department during the year 1941 ? 

A. At my end of the line it appeared that they had an excellent 
understanding. I have here a letter from General Short, of February 
1941, to me personally. He says : “Since assuming command I have 
had two conferences with Admiral Kimmel and two with Admiral 
Bloch. I have found them both approachable and cooperative in 
every way. A series of joint committ^ consisting of Army and Navy 
officers has been appiointed with a view to the study of cooperation of 
the Army and Navy especially with reference to employment of air 
and aircraft.” On the 14th of April, again, “I have found both 
Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch very cooperative and we all feel 
steps have been taken which make it possible for the Army and Navy 
Forces to act together and with the unity of command as the 
situation requires, l^e Navy has felt very much encouraged by the 
increase in our air and antiaircraft defense.” Now, that letter I 
replied to on May 5, “It is evident that you have been on the job, and 
I mow that the Navy is delighted to have such generous cooperation.” 
Later, reporting on recent maneuvers. General Short stated in a letter 
on May 29, “The Navy cooperated very fully during this phase and 
I believe we learned more about the coordination of Army Air Force, 
Navy Air Force, and antiaircraft than we had during any previous 
exercise. 

17. Q. In the light of all you now know, have you any criticism to 
offer of this cooperation between General Short and Admiral Kimmel ? 

A. I know of nothing. I might say in that connection that when 
that tragedy occurred, my whole attention was turned to other things 
from that instant, and I didn’t see a record or look at a thing tmtil, 
as a matter of fact, the last day or two, trying to get something for 
this board — so I haven’t probed into the matter. I was busy with 
something \8ST] else. That was water over the dam. 
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18. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941, and I mean by that, say the last 
three or four months prior to that time, what was the state of develop- 
ment of the aircraft warning system in the Army in Hawaii ? I mean 
as judged by present standards. 

A. The ^uipment was the best available, and has not been greatly 
improved since. I make that statement with some hesitancy. It was 
provided for me, and I assume it is correct. Twelve detector stations 
were projected for the Hawaiian Department; three fixed and six 
mobile had been shipped by December 7, 1941. I have not the dates of 
the arrival of the installations, but the structures in which they were 
to be installed were under the ur^nt requirement of being completed 
in June. It should be easily possible to obtain the dates di the receipt 
and installation in the Hawaiian Department, or here in the War 
Department. With further reference to the matter of radar, or the 
air warning service. In August of 1940 the War Department ap- 
proved a plan for complete air warning service for Hawaii, for five 
mobile and three fixed stations, which was later increased to six mobile 
and six fixed stations, the increase being agreed to on May, 1941. Pre- 
liminary arrangements in 1940, looking toward installation of the 
detector stations, were going forward when General Short took com- 
mand on February 7, 1941. On March 6, General Short, in a personal 
letter, empha^zed the need for expedition in setting up the aircraft 
warning service and stated that, “in the present international situa- 
tion, it seems to me that if this equipment is to be used at all, the need 
for it is now here.” He went on to say that difficulty had arisen with 
the Interior Department in obtaining the authority to set up the 
detector station in the national park of Halekulai. That particular 
difficulty was settled in May, 1941, but only after I had ^rsonally 
taken it up with the Interior Department. In preparation for the air- 
craft warning service in the areas to which it was assigned, a course of 
instrutcion in air defense tactics and doctrines was conducted by the 
Air Defense Command in April, 1941. The course was based upon 
the lessons learned by observers in England, and on the experience 
of the Air Defense Command during the exercises in the northern 
United States in January, 1941, and represented the latest thought 
on air defense, including air warning service plans and operations. 
On March 5, 1941, I wrote to General Short stating that I “would 
appreciate your early view of the situation in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment with reference to the defense from air attack,” and that it was 
highly material for representetives from Hawaii to be present to 
observe air defense exercises planned for the west coast in the spring. 
General Short answered on March 15, outlining the situation in his 
department in re- [868] gard to air defense in some detail, 
and stating that he proposed to send both General Martin, Command- 
ing Hawaiian Air Force, and General Gardner, Commanding the 
Hawaiian Coastal Defense, or as alternates their executives. This 
letter I answered on March 28: “^ti-aircraft and aircraft warning 
service materiel to meet your project requirements is expected to be 
available for delivery as follows : 16 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, Decem- 
ber 1941 ; 115 37-miIlimeter anti-aircraft guns, February 1942, and a 
blank number of 50-calibre guns.” (The number is missing from the 
record here) “4 SCR No. 268 radar, in April of 1941; 5 S(!IR No. 270; 
and 3 SCR No. 271, in April and May 1941. I am hopeful arrange- 
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ments for materially augmenting your anti-aircraft artillery to pro- 
vide for full strength of units of armament available to ^u can be 
made. Coastal artillery reinforcements will be held in tne United 
States unless the situation in the Pacific becomes more acute.” I might 
insert there that as we took them out of the United States, we lost the 
power of training people. That is the reason we were hesitating be- 
tween the shipment of it and the proposal to send General Martin and 
General Gardner, or their executives, to the west coast defense exer- 
cises. Due to various reasons the exercises were postponed until Fall. 

19. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941, had you given any consideration 
to the matter of effecting unity of command in the Hawaiian area? 

A. Yes, almost continuously. 

20. Q. Had you discussed the matter with Admiral Stark or other 
responsible naval officers, and if so, what were the results? 

A. We discussed it on a great many occasions, and these discussions 
usually developed a multipficity of complications. I recall that I first 
proposed a unity of command under the Navy in Alaska and the 
Aleutian^ as a first step toward getting straightened out in Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal. In each case, there were always so many 
minor objections or complications that we failed to arrive at a de- 
cision. I might say always that imder unity of command, you can 
get immediate agreement if the other fellow exercises the command, 
and that refers to the British and ourselves also; and that is some- 
thing I have become somewhat of an expert in dealing with all oyer 
the world. But it is the minor objections that create the great diffi- 
culty, because there are a multiplicity of those. However, in my 
opinion they were always exceedingly minor, and the great practical 
factors are hidden behind this screen of complications, suspicions of 
one service of the other. Stark and I were pretty much in agreement 
all the time, but in great departments like the War and Navy Depart- 
ment, you don’t do things like that by ukase. 

21. Q. I refer you to the publication, “Joint Action of Army and 

Navy 1935,” with special reference to section 3, article 31, 

subparagraph (D), the last sentence of which reads, “Long-range air 
reconnaissance will be provided and plans made for the use of the 
General Headquarters Air Force.” We have had in this court some 
difficulty of understanding what this General Headquarters Air Force 
is and what it was to be used for. 

A. The G. H. Q. was established in March 1935. It was the air 
force in the continental United States. In June 1941, when the Army 
Air Force was created, the G. H. Q. Air Force became the Air Forw 
Combat Command, under the. Commanding General of Army Air 
Forces. It was comparable to the present Army Air Force organiza- 
tion in the United States. I was not here at the time it was created, 
but the purpose was to bring all the combat air forces together under 
one control in the continental United States in order to develop effi- 
ciency in operations, in maintenance, bombing, and everything of that 
sort. General Andrews was made the head of it, and created as a 
be^nning, really, the technique of handling large air forces. 

22. Q. In the event of an emermncy, such as arose in the latter part 
of 1941, could any of this Generw He^quarters Air Force have been 
made immediately available in the Hawaiian area? 
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A. Well, we were making it available in pieces all the time. We 
were taking planes from it and we were taking personnel from it, but 
the air force, as a tactical organization, was a continental United States 
establishment, and I might say that tne grief at the moment was that 
we were wreclring it for the overseas theaters, and our daily struggle 
was meeting the recriminations of the commander of G. H. Q, who 
was being denied the necessary materiel and personnel to operate. 

23. Q. Then am I to understand that in case a sudden emergency 
arose in the Hawaiian theater, it would not be possible to transfer a 
large part of that force out there in order to meet such an emergency ? 

A. Not at that time, because they didn’t have the planes or the 
personnel or the state of training. I might add that before the situa- 
tion in the various parts of the world grew very critical, this was a 
highly-trained unit, but the minute we started expansion and sending 

f )lanes here and sending planes there and all, we for the time being 
argely wrecked the G. H. Q. air force. 

Q. From your knowledge of the situation as it existed in 1941, 
at what time during the year, or in reference to what political event, 
can you state that relationship with Japan approached the critical 
stage? 

A. Well, I would have to answer that, I believe, by saying that 
our relations with the Japanese appeared to [5d0] degenerate 
progressively throughout 1941, as indicated by the succession of actions 
taken. One of the early decisions of the War Department, and the 
Navy Department, too, I believe, was to take all of the women and 
children out of the Philippines. That was in February, I think, of 
1941. We did that because of the growing storm in the Pacific. 
Another was the fact that I succeeded in getting authority to double 
the size of the Philippine Scouts. That was in January or February, 
1941. Another indication was our refusal to permit the men to return 
home at the end of two years, and to hold them in the Philippines. 
These things just grew from one period to another, from the mdica- 
tions, which were from a multiplicity of sources. 

25. Q. It is the understanding of the judge advocate that your 
answer is that this situation became progressively worse, and you 
don’t feel able to put your finger on any one event, and say that was 
the start of a critical situation? 

A. Well, I might be correct to say that in July and August the situa- 
tion became conspicuously critical. That was the time, as I recall, of 
the enforcement of the economic sanctions against Japan, and apropos 
of that, on July 7 and again on July 25, the Army Overseas Command 
was warned of these developments. 

26. Q. Can you state whether or not at any time during the year 
1941, you felt that war between the United States and the Imperial 
Japanese Government was imminent? 

A. Yes. I thought for some time that war was imminent; and our 
state of mind in that period — ^I am referring now to both Stark and 
myself — ^was to do all in our power here at home, with the State De- 

E artment or otherwise, to try to delay this break to the last moment, 
ecause of our state of unpreparedness and because of our involve- 
ments in other pails of the world. 

27. Q. Did you lay any special emphasis, after forming this opinion, 
on augmenting the defenses in the Hawaiian area? 
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A. We did everything possible consistent with the meeting of the 
other demands of greater urgency, such as those of the Philippines, I 
spoke of, and the Panama Canal and Alaska. 

28. ^ As of the time you considered war imminent, what was your 
estimate of the probable intention of the Japanese, or was that a 
changing situation ? 

A. The information that we obtained from the Japanese actions 
in China, and particularly as they approached Indo-China, as well as 
from our most secret sources, pointed to an evident intention to move 
into Thailand, whether to pass on through or whether to pause there 
was a matter of conjecture. It seemed to us that they were definitely 
going to take some action to cut the Burma Road, possibly closing 
the port of Rangoon. It seemed evident to us [5i5iJ that 
Malaysia — the Maiay-Kra Peninsula — ^was very definitely threatened. 
It was plainly evident to us that they were accumulating supplies to 
go into Indo-China, and apparently were going into Thailand. We 
had no specific indications that I recall at the moment, of their inten- 
tions regarding the Philippines other than those which automatically 
suggested themselves to us geographically. I recall that in November, 
possibly in October, we had reports of movements of convoys down 
the coast of Indo-China, and as these movements accumulated, it was 

S uite evident they were on the verge of very definite action. I think 
am sure the record shows that the Chiefs of Staff, or rather the Joint 
Board, proposed that any movement of the Japanese out of 10 north 
would be considered as leading to war, because we felt that if they 
entered the Gulf of Siam, there could be no other possible interpreta- 
tion of what they were doing or what they had in mind. As I recall, 
we had no indication of any Japanese plans in preparation for an 
assault on Hawaii. I recall that, I think it was in August, that we 
discovered that all Japanese shipping on the east coast of the United 
States had been directed to proceea immediately to the Caribbean, 
through the Panama Canal, certain boats on certain days, and finally 
sizeable numbers of boats in a very short period of time. Just what 
that meant we didn’t know, of course. Since the canal has been de- 
veloped we have always thought of sabotage there as being our greatest 
menace, and this had that possibility connected with it; so the Presi- 
dent authorized the closing of the canal to such traffic, and it was 
closed, the records will show when that was. I don’t remember. So 
there were these various indications, in addition to those that came 
out of the diplomatic conversations, which plainly indicated a crisis 
approaching, and which we were most anxious to stall off in some way 
or other until raore^ equipment, matdriel, and trained men, were avail- 
able. I recall, I think, in early September, Mr. Hull at a meeting with 
the Secretary of War and the Secreta^ of Navy, at which Admiral 
Stark and I were present, asked Admiral Stark and I how soon we 
thought we could be in a sufficiently strong posture of defense in the 
Philippines. We had just begun to move sizeable quantities of equip- 
ment to the Philippines, really, ■ in August; we were just getting 
started. We were collecting this material as it came from the first 
quantity production and endeavoring to get the ships to furnish trans- 
^rtation. I gave him a date of either Decemlter 6 or December 10, 
1941, 1 have forgotten just which — as being the earliest moment that 
■we could hope to have any reasonable derense. Admiral Stark felt 

79716— 46— Ex. 146, Tol. 1 87 
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that on the naval side he couldn’t be adequate far into January or 
early February, 1942, What actually happened, so far as the date 
that I had hazarded in September, was that two things intervened 
and very much delayed procedure. One was that heavy bombers, 
to which we attached great importance at that time — there was a delay 
in delivering from the plants, but what was far more serious, after 
they were delivered — [86iS] and we had 45 to follow the 
original 35 accumulated on the West Coast — adverse winds to 
Hawaii at a period when they were not normally expected kept those 
planes on the ground there, I think, three weeks. _ As a matter of fact, 
the initial squadron arrived in Hawaii in the middle of the Japanese 
attack to add to the complications of the moment. The other was 
that we had great trouble m getting ships. At that time we couldn’t 
commandeer things the way we could the day war was declared. We 
had already taken in a great many passenger vessels from various runs, 
which was creating, according to statements of the Under Secretary oi 
State, as I recall, a very embarrassing situation throughout Latin 
America, as we were cutting down on all their ordinary shipping ; and 
we had to get those vessels — believe Matson line vessels — or we 
couldn’t carry out our purpose. We finally succeeded in getting the 
shipping, but we were about three or four weks late in getting through 
the various moves, governmental and otherwise, to make that shipping 
available — ^and as the records, I believe, show, at sea at the time of 
the crisis, when it should have completed its voyage before that time. 

1863] Frederidc T. Lachat, yeoman first dass, U. S. Naval Be- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first dass, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

29. Q. Did you, prior to December 7, 1941, condder that the 
Japianese might make a surprise attack on United States territory 
without a prior declaration of war! 

A. Do you mean by United States territory Hawaii, the Panama 
Canal, and Alaska! 

30. Q. Any United States territory. 

A. 1 was always in fear of that. 

31. ^ Did you have an estimate as to what territory would be 
the o bjy tive it they should deliver this form of attack? 

A. We thought, as I recall at the time, that the probabilitira pointed 
to the Panama Canal and to the Philippines before Hawaii. 

32. Q. From the information that you had between the specific 
dates of November 28 and December 7, 1941, what was your estimate 
of the situation as to the intentions of the Japanese with respect to 
delivering a surprise attack in the Hawaiian area? 

A. Als 1 recall, we had no Army indications— ^nd I am quite cer- 
tain we received no report from the Navy — which showed a threat 
against Hawaii. We did have, as I previously mentioned, indications 
of a very curious procedure in the Panama Canal. We did have very 
serious threats in the Far East which might immediately relate to 
the Philippines and certainly were direct^ farther south. I don’t 
recall any specific indications regarding Hawaii. I do r^all, witiiin 
forty-eignt hours after the attack of December 7, we obtained certain 
messages that came in late, which very plainly showed what was 
probably going to happen. 
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33. Q. In the light of developments to date, what is your opinion 
of the soundness of the Japanese decision to make this surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor! 

A. Well, a surorise, if it is successful, is a triumph ; if it fails, it is 
a catastrophe. TTiis was a success. We have several problems like 
that in the conduct of the war at the present moment. 

34. Q. What was the paramount mission of the Army Air Force 
in the Hawaiian Department during the year 1941 ? 

A. To defend the island of Oahu against attacks by enemy aircraft, 
in cooperation with the Fleet aircraft, and to attack hostile vessels. 
That IS set forth in Field Orders No. 41, Headquarters Hawaiian 
Department, on the subject of Army Operating Defense Plans as of 
April, 1941. 

[ 864 ^ 35. Q. Did you have any peace time missions, such as 

training the Army Air Force, during this period of time? 

A. I presume they were at that all the time. I recall bringing up 
with the air people at one time the sending of new heavy bomber 
pilots out there to fly these reconnaissance flights, because we had 
such few planes in the United States, and they were burning up their 
engines, particularly the previous summer when they flew ftom June 
to some time in August in heavy reconnaissance — I think they were 
^18s at that time — out to sea to Hawaii ; so I would say that training 
was going on all the time. 

36. ^ Do you consider during the critical period preceding De- 
cemt^r 7, 1941, that you were in possession of most of the available 
political and military information so far as Japanese-United States 
relations were concerned? 

A. So far as I was familiar with importan t po litical and military 
information available to the State, Navy, and War Departments. 

37. What is your view of the cooperation of the Army and 
Navy in the exchange of intelligence in Washington during the criti- 
cal period preceding December 7? 

A. The exchange of intelligence is much more accurately com- 
plete today than it was. Our field intelligence agencies were not 
nearly as well coordinated as they are today. I think that all per- 
tinent Army intelligence was given to the Navy. That is the case so 
far as I can find in the records. We received intelligence from naval 
sources but did not, as we do today, receive detailed information 
regarding Japanese naval movements ' or deployments. In other 
words, -ymat we did not receive as a matter of routine then was the 
movement of Japanese naval craft. 

38. Q. I show you Exhibit 19, wWch is in evidence before this 
court and is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations under 
date of 28 Novemoer 1941, purporting to quote an Army dispatch 
which was sent to the Commander of the We^m Defense Command. 
Were you familiar with that part of this dispatch in which the Navy 
set out what the Army sent to its commander! 

A. This message which you have handed to me quotes an Army 
message to the Western Defense Command. A similar message was 
sent to the Hawaiian Department, the Panama Canal, and to the 
Philippine Department of the Army. I personally was absent from 
the War Department from about noon of the 26th until the morning 
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of the 28th, and the message of the War Department is dated the 
27th. Greneral Gerow, the head of the War Plans Division at that 
time. 1 believe stated that 1 did not see the message. I personally 
have a distinct recollection that I did see it. It may have been either 
before it was sent in its final draft or upon my return to the War 
Department on the morning of the 28th. My recollection [866^ 
is stimulated by this portion of the message : “If hostilities cannot be 
avoided, the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt 
act.” I have a very clear recollection of that. It was the instruction 
of the President. I also have a rather clear recollection of the fol- 
lowing sentence: “This policy should not be construed as restricting 
you to a course of action which might jeopardize your defense.” My 
dimmer recollection is that I discussed that with General Gerow. 
He thinks I did not see the message. I may not have, but my recol- 
lection is quite clear in relation to the President’s instructions, be- 
cause as I recall that, they came to me personally, and therefore I 
would have had to translate this into this message rather than General 
Gerow, who would not have known. 

39. ^ This message contains the injunction: “Undertake such 
reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary.” What 
did you expect these Army commanders to do with respect to the direc- 
tive? Did you expect them to make long-range reconnaissance flights 
with bombers? 

A. I am having difficulty in answering that, because I don’t know 
whether I’m talking from hind sight or not. The message, in 
part, had to be written around the directive that we were to avoid 
an overt act and at the same time provide for the necessary security 
measures. They had plans out there as to who was to do what, and, 
as I say, I don’t know whether I am talking from hind sight or fore- 
sight. The point is that we wanted to make clear that we were not 
restricting them in their security measures, and reconnaissance, of 
course, is the foremost security measure. 

40. Q. In reply to one of my former questions, I believe you in- 
cluded in your answer a statement to the effect that the President 
directed that these measures be carried out so as not to alarm the 
civil population; is that correct? 

A. I don’t recall that. I don’t recall that that was the President’s 
direction. It may have been ; I don’t recall. It may have been ours, 
meaning the War Department’s. I might say, in connection with 
all of uiis, that we started with these alerts about 1907 and went 
through a series of them in the Philippines and so on. I think in 
1913 when I was there we moved the troops to Corregidor. The 
orders were to occupy Corregidor under the pretext of maneuvers. 
This thing has been going on through the years. The pretext of 
maneuvers was, as in this case, not to alarm the civil population. As 
I recall— and I may be wrong in this — ^the State Department was 
very desirous that we do nothing to upset the apple cart in the middle 
of these negotiations. We were hoping that they could stall any 
precipitate action by the Japanese of a war-lfice nature. That is my 
recollection, and I am hesitant about expressing that. That is my 
dim recollection. I would like permission of the court to include in 
the record here a letter that I wrote to General Short on February 7, 
1941. [866] Perhaps it is already in the record. I wrote the 
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letter on Februaiv 7, 1941, in which I informally expressed my own 
personal views. I said : 

My Deab Short: I belieTe you take over command today. However, the 
reason for this letter is a conversation I had yesterday with Admiral Stark. 

Admiral Stark said that Kiramel had written him at length about the defi- 
dences of Army materiel for the protection of Pearl Harbor. He referred 
specifically to planes and to antiaircraft guns. Of course, the facts are as he 
represents them regarding planes, and to a less serious extent regarding caliber 
.50 machine guns. The 3-lnch antiaircraft gun is on a better basis. What 
Kimmel does not realize Is that we are tragically lacking in this materiel 
throughout the Army, and that Hawaii Is on a far better basis than any other 
command in the Army. 

The fullest protection for the Fleet Is f Tic rather than a major consideration 
for us; there can be little question about that; but the Navy Itself makes 
demands on us for commands other than Hawaii, which make it difficult for 
us to meet the requirements of Hawaii. For example, as I told Stark yester- 
day — He had been pressing me heavily to get some modem antiaircraft guns 
in the Philippines for the protection of Cavite, where they have collected a 
number of submarines as well as the vessels of the Asiatic Fleet — at the present 
time we have no antiaircraft guns for the protection of Cavite, and very little 
for Corregidor. By unobstrusively withdrawing 3-inch guns from regiments now 
In the field in active training, we have obtained 20 3-inch guns for immediate 
shipment to the Philippines. However,- before the shipment had been gotten 
under way the Navy requested 18 of these guns for Marine battalions to be 
specially equipped for the defense of islands in the Pacific. So I am left with 
two guns for the Philippines. This has happened time and again, and until 
quantity production gets well under way, we are in a most difficult situation in 
these matters. 

I have not mentioned Panama, but the Naval requirements of defense there 
are of Immense Importance and we have not been able to provide all the guns 
that are necessary, nor to set up the Air units with modern equipment. How- 
ever, in this instance, we can fly the latest equipment to Panama in one day, 
some of it in four hours. 

You should make clear to Admiral Kimmel that we are doing everything that 
Is humanly possible to build up the Army defenses of the Naval overseas instal- 
lations, but we cannot perform a miracle. I arranged yesterday to ship 31 of 
the P36 planes to Hawaii by aircraft carrier from San Diego in about ten days. 
This will give you 50 of this type of plane, deflcient in speed compared to the 
Japanese carrier based pursuit, and deficient in armament. But at least it gives 
you 50 of the same type. I also arranged with Admiral Stark to ship 50 
P40-B pursuit planes about March 15th by Naval carrier from San Diego. 
These planes Just came into production this week and should be on a quantity 
basis of about 8 a day by the first week in March. 

[8^1 The Japanese carrier based pursuit plane, which has recently 
appeared In China, according to our Information has a speed of 322 miles an 
hour, a very rapid ability to climb and mounts two .20 mm and two .30 cal. 
guns. It has leak-proof tanks and armor. Our P40-B will have a speed of 
360 miles an hour with two .50 cal. machine guns and four of .30 caliber. It 
will lack the rapidity to climb of the Japanaese plane. It will have leak-proof 
tanks and armor. 

We have an earlier model of this plane, the P40, delivered between August 
and October, but the Chief of the Air Corps opposes sending it to Hawaii be- 
cause of some engine defect which makes it unsafe for training flights over 
water. Up to the present time we have not had available a modern medium 
bomber or a light bomber. This month the medium bomber will go into pro- 
duction, if not quantity production. This plane has a range without bombs of 
3,000 miles, carries 2,000 pounds and has a speed of 3^ miles an hour — a 
tremendous improvement on the old B18 which you now have. It can operate 
with bombs 640 miles to sea, with a safe reserve against the return trip. We 
plan to give you first priority on these planes. I am looking into the question 
of providing at least a squadron of Plying Fortress planes for Hawaii. 

I am seeing what can be done to augment the .50 caliber machine gun set-up, 
but I have no hopes for the next few months. The Navy approached us regard- 
ing barrage ballons. We have three now under test, and 80 in process of manu- 
facture, and 3,000 to be procured if the president will release our estimates. 
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However, this provides nothing against the next few months. I am looking into 
the question of possibly obtaining some from England, but they are asking ns 
and not giving us these days. The first test of the first forty d^iveries In 
June will probably be made in Hawaii. 

You, of course, understand the pressures on the Department for the limited 
materiel we have, for Alaska, for Panama, not to mention the new leased bases. 
However, as I have already said, we are keeping clearly in mind that our first 
concern is to protect the Fleet 

My impression of the Hawaiian problem has been that if no serious harm is 
done us during the first six hours of known hostilities, thereafter the existing 
defenses would discourage an enemy against the hazard of an attack. The 
risk of sabotage and the risk involved in a surprise raid by Air and by sub- 
marine, constitute the real perils of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any 
landlnig threat in the Hawaiian Islands So long as we have air superiority. 

Please keep clearly in mind in all of your negotiations that our mission Is to 
protect the base and the Naval concentration, and that purpose should be made 
clearly apparent to Admiral Kimmel. I acc^tuate this because I found yes- 
terday, for example, in a matter of tremendous importance, that old Army and 
Navy feuds, engendered from fights over [8dS] appropriations, with the 
usual fallacious arguments on both sides, still persist in confusing issues of 
national defense. We must be completely impersonal in these matters, at least 
so far as our own nerves and irritations are concerned. Fortunately, and hap- 
pily I might say, Stark and I are on the most intimate personal basis, and 
that relationship has enabled us to avoid many serious difficulties. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, Pages 868 through 
884, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from, the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was 
taken in the interest of National security and the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

1886] None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to ex- 
amine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything realting to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 1 : 00 p. m., took an adjournment subject to the 
call of the president. 
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SEFTEHBEB 9, 1944 

[886] Twenty-fifth Day 

Navy Yard, Fbabl Harbor, 

Territory of Hawaii. 

The court met at 10 : 30 a. m. 

Present : 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin. U. S. Navy (Retl, President. 

Admiral Edward Q. Kalofus, U. S. Navy (Bet) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 
Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and iij» 
counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 
Counsel for Admiral- Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) , interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
interested party. 

The record or the proceedings of the twenty-fourth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

The court then, at 10 : 40 a. m., took a recess until 2 : 00 p. m., at which 
time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel ; aU the 
interested parties and their coimsel except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present 
A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. C. H. McMorris, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Chief of Staff of 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas. 

2. Q. Will you state the duties you were performing in the latter 
half of the year 1941? 

A. War plans Officer on the Staff of Commander-in-Chief of Pacific 
Fleet 

[557] 3. Q. As War Plans Officer under the Commander-in- 

Chief of Pacific Fleet, was it your custom to maintain a current estimate 
of the situation on Japanese-United States relationships? 

A No formal written estimate was maintained. 

4. Q, Did you maintain some sort of mental current estimate? 

A. Yes, and there was a^ vast amount of information with regard to 
that situation maintained in the files. 
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5. Q. Would you say in a few words, in general, what the estimate 
of the situation was about the first of October, 1941, if you remember ? 

A. The relationships between the United States and Japan were con- 
sidered strained, and a possibility was estimated that the United States 
and Great Britain might become involved in a war with J apan. About 
that time, however, it was considered at least a possibility that the 
Japanese might become involved in a war with Kussia, and it was our 
estimate that in that event the United States would not become so in- 
volved. We also estimated that conflict between Japan on the one hand 
and Great Britain and the Dutch on the other was distinctly possible 
without the United States becoming, initially, involved. 

6. Q. I show you Exhibit 13 before this court. Admiral, which is the 
Chief of Naval Operations’ dispatch of October 16, 1941, of which the 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet is an address^, and ask you to 
j ust read it to yourself, please. W ere you familiar with this dispatch in 
the neighborhood of 16 October, 1941 ? 

A. 1 recall this dispatch and about that time was doubtless familiar 
with it at that time. 

7. Q. Did the receipt of this dispatch change in any material way the 
estimate of the situation that you described a moment ago, that you had 
as of about 1 October 1941 ? 

A. I would say that it tended to confirm the belief that I had just 
expressed, but that it increased the probability in my mind that we 
might become engaged or might become a belligerent. 

8. Q. What was your estimate of the possibility of a Japanese attack 
in the Hawaiian area as a result of the information you received in this 
dispatch? 

A. 1 don’t know that this dispatch alone resulted in any conclusion, 
but certainly about that time — ^possibly earlier, possibly somewhat 
later — I felt that sabotage or submarine attacks were a distinct pos- 
sibili^ in the Hawaiian area. 

9. Q. What form of attack did you consider that the J apanese wouhl 
deliver in the event that they did make any attack in the Hawaiian area 
at this time? 

A. Submarine. 

10. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941, what was your estimate of 
[^■S] the possibility of an aircraft torpedo attack on ships in 
Pearl Harbor? 

A. Up to the time of the actual attack, I considered the probability 
very remote. 

11. Q. Will you state what fundamental considerations determined 
this view ? 

A. There had become increasing evidence of Japanese movements 
toward the BIra Peninsula, of the concentration of troops in the South 
China Sea area, and in the movement of combatant ships from the 
Empire to the South. While not recalling now any specific letters or 
dispatches, my general recollection is that some of the warnings from 
the Navy Department indicated possibility hostilities breaking out in 
that area, and the possibilities of an attack on the Philippines, or the 
naovement of Japanese forces into Halmahera, The possibility of an 
air attack in the Hawaiian area by Japanese forces had been given 
consideration, and the probability of it was greatly discounted because 
of the distance involved and the logistic pr^lems that would have to 
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be met; that although toroedo attacks within the Pearl Harbor area 
had been considered, particularly after the British attack on the Italian 
Fleet in southern Italy, I deemed it doubtful that such an attack could 
be successful in Pearl Harbor, partially because of the depth of war, 
partially because of the short distance the torpedo would have to run, 
and partially because of considerable confidence in the AA defenses 
against torpedo planes. I did not believe that we could effectively 
make a profitable attack against the Japanese homeland by such means, 
and I did not believe that the Japanese could successfully inflict great 
damage upon us. 

12. ^ Admiral, I show you Exhibit 17, which is Chief of Naval 
Operations dispatch of 27 November 1941, and ask you if you will 
read it to yourself. Will you state at about what time the contents 
of this dispatch came to your attention? 

A. It must have been the 27th of November, possibly the 28th. I do 
not recall the exact date. 

13. ^ Will you state what action, if any^ the Commander-in-Chief 
of Pacific Fleet took on the receipt of this dispatch? 

A. Discussion took place between the Commander-in-Chief and his 
principal advisers, of his staff, of which I was one. I do not recall 
who else may have been brought into the discussion ; but in any event, 
the determination was made that the directions were largely in effect 
already. It was about this time, however, and either in connection 
with this dispatch or with others received about this time, that de- 
fensive aircraft was sent to Wake and Midway, being transported by 
carriers. I recall that special injunction was given to the forces then 
at sea, to be particularly alert with regard to (fetection of submarines, 
and I believe that it was in connection with this dispatch that direc- 
tives were issued to depth charge any submarine contact believed to be 
hostile. The practice was initiated about this time of furnishing the 
Commander- ^ in-Chief, either daily or every other day, a 

recommendation as to the specific action to be taken in case hostilities 
broke out within the ensuing 24 hours. While I cannot say definitely, 
it is my impression that the Commander Hawaiian Sea Frontier was 
verbally directed to be particularly alert against sabotage. It was 
shortly after receipt of this dispatch that a discussion took place in 
Admiral Kimmel’s oflSce between him and the Commanding General 
of the Hawaiian Department with regard to the utilization of Army 
aircraft from Oahu to strengthen the defenses of Midway and Wake. 
There was also discussed a Moposal to utilize some of the troops from 
Oahu to r^lace the Marine IDeiense Battalion units at those two places. 

14. Q. Can you state whether any consideration had been given at 
this time to the desirability of clearing Pearl Harbor of all United 
States ships? 

A. I thmk not. Consideration was given to moving all combatant 
ships from Pearl Harbor as early as possible if hostilities commenced, 
but not as a defense measure, but toward a movement to initiate of- 
fensive operations towards the Marshalls. They thought to initiate 
matters toward putting into effect the War Plan as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

15. Q. Do you feel that this dispatch. Exhibit 17, that you have just 
read, added anythii^ to your information on the imminence of war 
between the United (States and Japan, that you didn’t have prior to its 
receipt? 
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A. It indicated that the probability of war was increasing. 

16. Q. What did the words at the beginning of this dispatch, “This 
dispatch is to be considered a war warning,” mean to you* 

A. It would be difficult to say what my mental reaction was at the 
time, but certainly it indicated to me that the authorities in Washing- 
ton believed there was great probability of the United States and Japan 
becoming engaged in war with each other. 

17. Q. This dispatch also contains the words “An aggressive move is 
expected by Japan within the next few days.” What did these words 
mean to you in reference to the imminence of war between the United 
States and Japan? 

A. Just what the words said. 

18. Q. Can you recall what your estimate of the situation was as to 
the Japanese objective of attack against the United States, if one 
were made? 

A. I felt the greatest probability of attack would be in the Philip- 
pines, but felt that it was possible that raids might be made against 
Wake and possibly but less probably, Midway, and Guam would be 
seriously endangered. 

19. Q. Did this dispatch indicate to you any possibility of [550] 
an attack further eastward than Guam ? 

A. I considered it unlikely that there would be an attack further 
eastward than Guam, except as I said, possible raids on Wake or 
Midway. I would like to add that we felt submarine attacks within 
the Hawaiian area, or even toward the Pacific Coast, were highly prob- 
able. 

20. Q. I show you Exhibit 19, which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ dispatch of 28 November 1941, and purports to quote a dispatch 
the Army sent to the Commander Western Defense Command. I ask 
you to read this dispatch to yourself. 

A. I recall having seen this dispatch before. 

21. Q. I will ask you. Admiral, did the information contained in 
this dispatch, although it is merely quoting an Army dispatch, have 
any influence on your estimate of the situation, in view of its directive 
to conduct reconnaissance? 

A. No, with the addressees for that dispatch, I considered the recon- 
naissance to be expected would be that by aircraft who would look 
for submarines or a possible cruiser that might be there for a hit 
and run action. 

22. Q. Did you or did you not at this time consider the advisability 
of conducting a long-range air reconnaissance from Oahu ? 

A. Yes, not only at this time, but had the greater part of the pre- 
vious year. The matter was discussed in conjunction with the various 
dispatches that came in about this time, of increasing the search from 
Oahu and various factors were weighed — ^the availability of patrol 
planes, the stotus of the training of those planes, the employment 
which they might be called upon to carry out, the offensive operations 
laid doiTO in the War Plans, the importance of covering the surface 
ship training areas against submarine attack, the necessity for sup- 
plymg personnel for new squadrons, and various factors of that nature. 
From time to time during the preceding year or two certain long- 
range searches had been made from Oahu, but always through narrow 
sectors because of the limited number of planes available, or of plane 
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crews available. These sectors had been rotated from day to day. 
After due consideration, it was determined that the searches would 
not be initiated. It was my opinion that they would be largely token 
searches that would give only limited effectiveness, and that training 
would suffer heavily and that if we were called upon to conduct a 
war, that we would find a large proportion of our planes needing 
engine overhaull at the time we most required their services. At any 
rate, the matter was riven considerable thought, and the searches were 
not established. I should say in this connection that I do not recall 
any formal conference or detailed conversation with the Commander- 
in-Chief on the subject, although it is highly probable that the mat- 
ter was discussed between Admiral Kimmel and Captain DeLany, 
the Owrations Officer, Captain Davis, the Aviation Officer, and myself ; 
but wat I have just outlined expresses my personal views, and the 
discussion that we had within the War Plans section as to whether 
or not to make any recommendation to the Commander-in-Chief 
with regard to utilizing available patrol planes for long- \S91] 
range search. We were of the opinion that the danger of a raid in 
the Hawaiian area was not very great, and were most anxious to get 
all patrol planes that we could in readiness to move to the Midwav- 
Wake area, to support offensive operations which we anticipated might 
be necessary in the near future, in the event of war. 

28. Q. Adverting again to Exhibit 19, which you have before you. 
Admiral, there is an injunction in this dispatch, although it is ad- 
dressed to Army Command, which directs that Operations be con- 
ducted so as not to alarm the civil population. Did this consideration 
not to alarm the civil population have any bearing on any action that 
you took about that time in regard to reconnaissance or other war 
preparations? 

A. I think not. 

24. Q. I show you an exhibit, which is Chief of Naval Operations 
dispatch of November 26, of which the Commander-in-Chief of Pacific 
Fleet is an addressee, and which has reference to transferring of planes 
to Wake. Can you state what your views were at that time on the 
imminence of war between the United States and Japan as a result 
of any information contained in this dispatch? 

A. There were a number of dispatches, including this one, re- 
ceived about the same time, and whatever views or ideas resulted, prob- 
ably came from the series of dispatches and all the attendant back- 
ground ; but the question of moving Army planes into this advanced 
area was given extensive consideration, and the determination was 
made that the defensive planes should go into Midway and Wake, and 
that it was preferable to send Marine planes. It is probably not worth 
while to discuss here the considerations that prompted tne decision 
to use Marine planes. I should say, however, that it was only the 
lack of facilities at Wake that had prevented defensive planes being 
placed there earlier ; and that it was about this time that the situation 
was regarded as so serious that it was felt the time had come when 
other handicaps must be accepted and some planes for defensive pur- 
poses put in Wake, because we anticipated operating a number of 
patrol planes from the base if war should start, and we felt it im- 
perative that they had some protective fighters there. 
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25. Q. Did you feel there was any danger in sending a carrier to 
this area at this time, in view of all the information you had on the 
imminence of war with Japan? 

A. We felt that there was a possibility that the carrier might en- 
counter a Japanese combat craft, and that some clash might result. 
It was one of the considerations that prompted leaving the b^attleships 
attached to the task force, that included the carrier, behind, so that the 
slower speed of the battleship would not handicap the carrier with its 
attendant light forces. I might add that when'this carrier was sent 
to Wake, a squadron of patrol planes was moved there 

in advance of the carrier to maintain a search over her path of advance 
and of the surrounding area while she was discharging her planes. 
Because of the inabilitv of Wake to sustain any considerable number 
of planes for any but a brief time, that patrol squadron was withdrawn 
immediately after the carrier had discharged her planes to Wake. 
The possibility of a fight was realized, and considerable discussion 
was had with Admiral Halsey as to what reduction, if any, of the 
carrier group might be necessary in order to carry the Marine planes. 
It was determined, however, that the effectiveness of the carrier would 
not be unduly reduced since only twelve fighters. Marine fighters, I 
believe, were to be left at Wake. It was believed that if chance en- 
counter occurred, that it would likely be with a raiding force rather 
than with a very strong enemy force, and that the speed and capabil- 
ities of the carrier and its light forces would permit us to profit rather 
than to lose by such contact as we thought might occur. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, withdrew. 

[55J] 26. Q. There has been some comment in the press since 

this court of inquiry has been convened. Admiral, which is to the effect 
that the Navy Department or some other persons in authority had 
directed the United States Pacific Fleet to be in Pearl Harbor over the 
period in which the Japanese attack took place. From your own 
knowledge of the directives to the Pacific Fleet and as to the reasons 
for their being in any particular place, will you state whether or not 
the Fleet was operating under any orders other than your quarterly 
schedule? 

A. The Pacific Fleet, as a whole, had been in the Hawaiian area for 
well over a year prior to 7 December 1941. The presence or absence of 
any units from Pearl Harbor at any particular time was entirely in 
the hands of the Fleet Commander. There was no directive received 
to have any portion of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor at the time in 
question. 

27. Q. Did the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet receive 
any information after the 27th of November, 1941, which indicated 
that Japanese-United States negotiations were still being continued? 
I would remind you that the dispatch of 27 November stated, “Nego- 
tiations with Japan looking toward stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased.” 

A. I don’t recall any subsequent dispatches indicating a resumption 
of negotiations. 

28. Q. Did you have any information from any other source that 
negotiations were continuing? 
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A. I don’t recall now, but it is my recollection that the press may 
have so indicated, but frankly I don’t know. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : ^ 

29. Q. Admiral, do you still remember what WPL-46, Rainbow 5 
meant? Do you remember the documents? 

A. In substances, yes. 

30. Q. Do you recall, during the weeks preceding 7 December 1941, 
whether or not you feel that the forces available to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet for his initial tasks under that plan were suf- 
ficient or otherwise? 

A. There was, of course, keen realization of all deficiencies, real and 
fancied. We were lacking in amphibious craft and felt in need of 
various other vessels, but none the less, I felt that the forces we had 
available could be used with a considerable degree of effectiveness to 
carry out the mission of W PL- 46. 

31. Q. Do you recall if WPL-46 was written with the expectation 
that we or the Japanese would initiate a Pacific war? 

A. Doubtless tne Japanese. 

[mi 32. Q. Now, in regard to your own plan contributory to 
Rainbow 6, the Pacific Fleet WPL-46, was it contemplated as that plan 
was prepared and subsequently studied that any part of it, or even all 
of it, would ever be executed prior to the start of actual hostilities? 

A. I think not, but without refreshing my memory as to just what 
was in that plan in detail, I hesitate to give a positive answer. 

33. Q. Assuming that you see no reason to make any change in 
that answer, do you recall how it was proposed to alert the ships of 
the Pacific Fleet, including all of the task forces, when the situation 
became tense and war seemed to be imminent? 

A. Probably by dispatch. 

34. Q. You mentioned that the practice was discarded of letting the 
duty officer, I believe, have notes as to what to do if war occurred in 
very short notice. Can you tell us what was provided in the way of 
alerting the Fleet under the command of the Pacific Fleet Commander ? 

A. While a copy of the notes to which I have referred was j^ven to 
the duty officer, wiot were primariW for the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self. iiither the Commander-in-Chief or I or Captain DeLany, the 
Operations Officer, or, more frequently, all of us were in immediate 
touch with the office, and it was not contemplated that anything so 
important would be left entirely in the hands of the duty officer. Those 
notes to which I have referred may or may not have included the 
sending of a notification to the Fleet of hostilities. Very possibly they 
did as something of a check-off list. 

35. Q. But you do not remember any specific method, which was in 
mind in the office of the Commander-in-Chief, of alerting the Fleet 
at very short notice? 

A. I think not, because we doubtless considered axiomatic that it 
would be done by an urgent dispatch. I have taken this question to 
mean — ^means of apprising the Fleet of the commencement of hostili- 
ties. If, however, it meant advising the Fleet that the situation was 
tense, that had been done for some time. In fact, I do not now recall 
when the Fleet was, to all intents and purposes, on a war footing, 
whenever ships left the harbor. Certainly when Admirals Halsey 
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and Newton moved to Wake and Midway for delivery of marine air- 
craft, they were well aware of the fact that hostilities might commence 
before they again entered port. The ships in training in the Hawaiian 
area had long since carried on provisions for water-tight integrity and 
for certain watches far more rigorous than would have been carried 
on in normal times. In point of fact, I recall that discussion was had 
after the receipt of the message of 27 November as to whether or not 
any general message should be sent to the Fleet, particularly those in 
the training and [_ 895 '\ operating areas, and it was felt that 
the situation was already well in hand and would, in effect, be a mes- 
sage to keep doing what you are doing now. To the best of my recol- 
lection, the only message was an injunction to be particularly alert for 
possible enemy submarines. 

36. Q. Then, Admiral, would it be correct to say that no partial 
execution of the Navy Department’s WPL-46 or of your own con- 
tributory plan was necessary during those last few days in order 
to put the Fleet upon a war footing? 

A. Without reference to the pimlication in question, I would say 
that the Fleet was on a war footing. 

37. Q. I hand you Exhibit 20 before this court, which is an 
OpNav dispatch of 3 December 1941, advising that the Japanese 
were taking certain steps toward destroying codes and ciphers, etc. 
Will you read it and please note that the last sentence which was 
scratched off there was not received by you? Do you remember 
having seen that dispatch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

38. Q. Was_ that a particularly significant piece of information 
to you at the time? 

A. Yes, I felt that that message, more definitely than anything 
that had gone before, indicated the probability of a war with Japan 
that would involve the United States. - 

39. Q. Admiral, recalling the conversations upon the receipt of 
tiiat message, insofar as you can, can you state whether or not the 
reaction which you have just expressed was prevalent on the staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief and in the Commander’s-in-Chief own 
mind? 

A. I don’t know that I can. In the early days of December cer- 
tainly the general thought within the staff — and I believe in the 
mind of the Commander-in-Chief — was that war was extremely 
probable, although many* of the discussions still indicated some 
doubt on the part of some individuals as to whether the Japanese 
would initially take the Philippines or whether some overt act of a 
minor nature might be seized upon to bring about a state of war. 

40. ^ Goiing back to the proposal from Washington to send 
Army planes and troops into Midway and Wake, do you recall 
whether, in regard to the carrying on of your own work, those in- 
structions in any way weakened \^at was said in the war warning 
message? 

A. No, as far as I was concerned, it did not weaken the war 
warning message. My views remained the same in that conn^tion, 
but because I considered that the outposts of Wake and Midway 
were highly important for us and might be subject to attack, I felt 
that it was a most inauspicuous time to effect a change and was 
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rather surprised at what I regarded as a lack of appreciation on 
the part of the Navy Department of the importance of those places 
and of the [ 896 \ serious weakening of their defenses that 
would necessarily result from such a change at that time. 

41. Q. Wasn’t the change, however, considerably a matter of re- 
enforcement rather than substitution? To refresh your recollection, 
I will show you dispatches, exhibits 18 and 40. 

A. Partially, yes, but it would have involved a mixed command, 
and some of the OTOund units to support planes were, to the best oi 
my recollection, already in those advanced positions. 

42. Q. Also is it not a fact that no directive was contained in 
those dispatches? It was a proposal and a request for advice; is 
that correct? 

A. That is correct, and the recommendation was against the pro- 
posals and the recommendations were accepted. In connection with 
the possibility of reenforcements, however, it was agreed that the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department would prepare 
and equip certain units along the lines of marine defense battalions, 
so that they could be moved forward. At the time these proposals 
were made, the Army had no organization in the Hawaiian area 
that combined the various elements for small garrisons, such as con- 
stituted a marine defense battalion. 

43. Q. Admiral, if you can recall it well enough, will you state 
what your opinion was during the last half of 1941 as to the ad- 
risibility of basing the Fleet in Hawaiian waters? 

A. It was a moot question. I personally felt that the Hawaiian 
waters were the proper place to base the Pacific Fleet. 

44. Q. Where did the real responsibility actually rest for the de- 
fense against air raid attack on installations at Pearl Harbor and 
on ships berthed in the harbor? 

A. On the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department. 

45. Q. Were you in any way familiar with the ability of the 
Hawaiian Department during, say, November, 1941, to defeat an 
attack through the air? 

A. I had some general familiarity with the scheme of defense 
and, on the whole, personally felt that it was pretty good. I had 
at one time made a tour of the defenses of Oahu, including the anti- 
aircraft defenses, and attended a presentation on the subject by 
general Gardner, who at that time was charged with the AA de- 
fenses. I knew that radar had been installed since my inspection 
and that additional gims and communication facilities had been in- 
stalled. I had never felt that AA guns could give immunity, and 
although there was definite need, as expressed by the Commanding 
General and by Admiral Kimmel at one time or another for addi- 
tional air power, I believed from my limited knowledge that danger 
was not very great from enemy aircraft.. 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

[5197] 46. Q. I have a hypothetical question which I should like 

to ask you because of your very long and exceedingly varied experi- 
ence in Hawaii and its waters. On your assumption that you had 
known, in early December, 1941, what would be the actual perform- 
ance of the AJTcny, in the light of what did occur, what would have 
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been the correct measure for the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet to have taken as regards the disposition of his Fleet? 

A. On the assumption that some few days before the arrival of 
enemy forces in this area I had been aware that they were en route 
to attack and on the assui^tion that I knew at that time that the 
AA defenses would not be effective, either because of not being manned 
or because of lack of proficiency, I should certainly have had the harbor 
clear of ships ; but ii I had had knowledge of such an approach and 
had known beyond doubt that the AA defenses would have shot down 
every plane that arrived before they could get in and attacked, I 
would also have had the Fleet at sea in an endeavor to get them in a 
position where they would inflict damage on the attacking forces. 

The interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Bet.), stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this 
witness. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet.), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

[898^ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
B^rve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Beserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Examined by the court : 

47. Q. Admiral, in answering the hypothetical question, would you 
mind distinguishing, or stating, whether your action would have been 
the same regardless of whether or not a state of war existed ? 

A. In the general strained situation that existed at that time I 
would not only have recommended, I would have urged that we take 
the action which I have outlined. There would, in point of fact, of 
course, have been time to apprise the Navy Department that such 
action was being taken, but it would certainly have been unwise, even 
under our Constitution, to defer action. 

48. Q. This assumes, however, that the warning came to you in time 
for you to vacate the harbor and make the proper dispositions outside. 
Would not that have required that you nave advance information 
for a considerable time ahead and which would, in turn, require some 
intelligence? 

A. Unquestionably. 

49. Q. On the evening of December 6th, had a long-range search 
been in effect, and had a detachment of carriers been sighted at a dis- 
tance, say, of 700 miles standing toward Hawaii, what steps could the 
Commander-in-Chief have taken, either offensive or defensive, to pre- 
vent an enemy carrier attack on Pearl Harbor at that time ? 

A. He probably could not have prevented the attack. He doubtless 
would have sent the ships in Pearl Harbor to sea to intercept the 
enemy, if possible. ’He doubtless would have diverted the two carrier 
task forces that were then at sea enroute to Pearl Harbor to intercept. 
He doubless would have had the shore based aircraft of his command 
made available to the Sea Frontier Commander in accordance with 
the existing plan. But I might add that in my opinion had that been 
done, our losses might well have been more serious than those that 
actually occurred. 

50. Q. Well, would not the shore based aircraft to which you refer 
be the planes which had located the hostile vessel? In other words, 
were there enough planes to have made this long-range search and 
also have some back in Pearl Harbor to take the air? 
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A. Doubtless the patrol planes would have been out for search the 
next morning, even though the crews had been employed the day before, 
and single double crews were not available for planes, some of the patrol 

E lanes would have been inoperative the day before. There were also 
ere, I believe, some small number of Marine planes and it is prob- 
able 1899 ] that there were a few carrier planes shore based. 
The total niunber, however, would have been small. On the other hand, 
of course, the Army planes, too, would have been alerted and undoubt- 
edly would have done some damage to the enemy but that damage, in 
my opinion, would have been principally by Army fighters to enemy 
attacKii^ planes, and I doubt very much if the enemy carriers would 
have su&i’ed very seriously. 

51. Q. Nowj in your previous testimony concerning the inadvisabil- 
ity of conducting this long-range search, were you not referring to the 
patrol planes attached to &e F^t? 

A. i es. All patrol ^anes were attached to the Fleet, but either by 
the Pacific Fleet War Plan or by the Navy Department’s plan, I do 
not recall which, there was a minimum number of patrol planes that 
were to be left at all times imder control of the Hawaiian Sea Frontier 
Commander. , 

52. Q. Is it not a fact that the planes that were left under the control 
of the Hawaiian Sea Frontier Commander were not the same ones each 
day ? In other words, they were not under his exclusive control every 
day ; they still continued to be Fleet planes made available to him in 
emergency ? 

A. That is correct. Admiral Bellinger, commander of the Fleet Air 
Wing, operated m something of a dual capacity and the planes were, 
to the best of my recollection, rotated. 

53. Q. Then is it not a fact that it is not the function of the Fleet or 
of the units thereof to provide its own protection while within the 
limits of a permanent naval base! 

A. In general, yes. But the Commander-in-Chief is always con- 
cerned over the safety of his forces, and in Pearl Harbor he felt that 
responsibility of repeatedly urging strengthening of defense in partic- 
ular which he regarded as necessary. 

54. Q. Is it not a fact, then, that he was forced to a make-shift 
arrangement because of the inadequacy of the forces supplied the com- 
mander of the Hawaiian Sea Frontier? In other words, had this 
deficiency not existed he would not have been imder the necessity of 
having undue concern? 

A. Yes. If he had been satisfied that all defenses were ample he 
would not have felt called upon to make improvised or supplementary 
arrangements. ^ 

55. Q. Admiral McMorris, did you feel, after conferring from tima 
to time with the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, that he was 
kept fully and adeouately informed of the conditions existing in Wash- 
in^on relative to the status of Japan and the United States subsequent 
to 27 November 1941 ? 

A. I was not then, nor am I now, in position to judge the adequacy 
or fullness of the information that was supplied. Such information 
that was received was taken at its face value and the presumption was 
that we were being furnished such information as was available that 
would assist the Commander-in-Chief to carry out his duties. 

79716 — 46 — ^Bx. 146, vol. 1 88 
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{ 000 ^ 56. Q. Did you have any information as to Japanese car- 

riers being in the Marshall Islands at about the latter part of November 
or the first part of December, 1941 ? 

A. No. 

57. Q. Were you, in your position as War Plans Officer, familiar 
with what had been done on the Island of Oahu regarding radar equip- 
ment and installation of radar ? 

A. Not in any considerable detail. In fact, I was not as concerned 
as w'as the Commander-in-Chief and possibly some other officer on 
the staff as to the adequacy of the local defenses. It may be that because 
my own interests and duties lay in other fields but I knew that the 
radar equipment had been very materially improved during the course 
of 1941. 

58. Q. Were you familiar, or did you hear of any reply made by the 
Army to the dispatch from the War Department similar to the one 
sent by the Navy Department as of November 27th to Commander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet? 

A. I do not now recall. 

59. Q. Was it general information in the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, that a squadron of plans had departed from Hamil- 
ton Field on 6 December for Oahu ? 

A. Certainly several of the senior members of the staff were aware 
that some large bombers were flying from California to Oahu at that 
time. 

60. Q. Did you at any time in your War Plans or in your considera- 
tions think that J apan would make a surprise attack by air on the Island 
of Oahu or on Pearl Harbor? 

A. I did not. 

61. Q. And from your testimony the court presumes that you had 
in mind the expression of the staff’s opinion that if any attack occurred 
it would be by submarine? 

A. I felt that the only serious danger to the Fleet in this area was by 
sabotage or by submarines. 

62. Q. Admiral, because of your close association with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet just preceding the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, will you state your opinion as to the personal and official 
relations between the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, and the commander 
of the Hawaiian Area, and the cooperation that existed between them ? 

A. I felt that the relations between the two were cordial and co- 
operative. The Commanding General was frequently in conference 
with the Commander-in-Chief ; sometimes only with the Commander- 
in-Chief and members of his staff ; sometimes with other flag officers 
present, including the commander of the Hawaiian Sea Frontier and 
various flag officers from the Fleet. In the development of plans for 
local defense and of plans for utilization of Fleet units in port for 
local defense, there may, from time to time, have been differences of 
opinion, but the relationships were habitually pleasant. For in- 
stance, in late November or early December when dis- 

cussion was taking place with regard to re-enforcement of Midway 
^ moving Army troops from this area to Midway^ the Commanding 
General very positively expressed the idea that ISlidway would then, 
of necessity, be under the command of an Army officer. T?he Com- 
mander-in-Chief considered that a naval officer should continue in 
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command. It is my recollection that each of those officers made such 
lecommendations to their respective departments, but there was a 
free interchange of views, a difference of opinion, but no friction or 
unpleasantness in regard thereto. 

Q. Referring to the conferences between the two officers. 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short, and with special reference to 
the dispatches of October 16 and November 27, were conferences fre- 
quent on these messages coming in at various times ? 

A. I don’t rememoer particular conferences following particular 
dispatches after this lapse of three years, but I do remember partici- 
pating in numerous conferences between those two officers during, 
1941 up to and including the last critical days preceding the war. 

64. ^ Did you detect in the attitude of eitner Admiral Kimmel 
or General Short any lack of interest in the measures undertaken by 
the other to carrv out the responsibilities assigned for the joint de- 
fense in view or the warnings and directions to take appropriate 
action between November 27 and December 7 ? 

A. No, I did not detect any lack of such interest. There was, to 
my mind, a ^neral feeling of mutual confidence and respect, and a 
proper regard on the part of each for the duties and prerogatives of 
the other. As can wml be understood, the greatest difficulties envi- 
saged were with regard to communications, and while certain ar- 
rangements had been made and promulgated between the Commander 
of the Hawaiian Sea Frontier and the Commanding General with 
regard to communications and exercise of control, the defenses were 
still being improved and arrangements made as to command posts, 
and interchange of information and so forth were still being 
developed. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy : _ ^ 

65. Q. Admiral, in connection with the War Plans: I think the 
observation was made that when the War Plans were executed it was 
planned that a certain minimum number of patrol planes would be 
left here at Pearl Harbor for that sort of work ; is that correct ? 

A. That is my recollection, that War Plans called for the greater 
part of the patrol planes operating directly under the Commander 
of the Fleet being advanced to the Wake-Midway area for certain 
operations, but that there was a minimum number that were to be 
left under the control of the sea frontier based on Pearl Harbor. 

[902] 66. Q. And that would be when the War Plans were 

executed ? 

A. That is correct. 

67. Q. And War Plans were not executed up to December 7th? 

A. That is correct. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 
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The court then, at 4 : 10 p. m., took a recess until 4 : 20 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel; all 
the interested parties and their counsel except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter. Pages 903 through 
910, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

[910A'] NOTE: The witness on the stand at this point is 
Captain Edwin T. Layton, U. S. Navy. 

[911 ] Recross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy : 

38. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, known as the War Warning dis- 
patch. Will you state what your own reactions were when you first 
saw that dispatch? 

A. It is pretty hard to remember your exact reactions after the 
passage of so many months, but as I recall it, it seemed to fit in with 
the picture as we saw it from the various reports — from the China 
coast, from the C and C Asiatic, and from other secret sources, regard- 
ing the development of a Japanese amphibious expedition headed to 
the south. Movements of troops, tanks, and amphibious boats, land- 
ing craft, transports, and naval vessels, were all sighted — forming 
and moving to the south. The use of the words “Kra Peninsula” 
fitted in with some information from secret sources regarding intrigues 
in Malaya, and the attempt on the part of the Japanese to entice the 
British to cross the frontier from Malay into Thailand, so that Thai- 
land could then call the British an aggressor, and call upon Japan for 
aid, thereby facilitating the Japanese entry into Thailand as a full- 
fiedged ally, and making air bases in the Kra Peninsula available, 
maintaining their position and carrying out any further operations 
along Malaya if planned. 

39. Q. I show you that same document. Exhibit 20 ; when you saw 
that, Captain, were you in any way influenced while you were evalu- 
ating what it said, by what you had seen in the local press or heard 
over the public radio? 

A. I believe that no one can read these highly important messages 
that deal with the nation, and hold them alone in the mind, without 
listening to the local press and radio regarding negotiations under 
way, or without regarding news commentators’ think-pieces. I 
wouldn’t say the news or the radio influenced me, but I think it would 
have an influencing part on one’s judgment. 

40. Q. During the last two weeks, say, before 7 December 1941, did 
you hold any personal apprehension of an attack upon Hawaii similar 
to the one that did occur on 7 December? 

A. I don’t believe I did. 

41. Q. Had vou at one time studied the document, or a publication, 
issued by the Japanese Navy, secret probably, in which they talked 
about such an attack? 
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A, Yes, I translated a noval published in Tokyo to inflame public 
opinion toward larger armament money in the Diet, in which they 
discussed the great Pacific war, and wherein an attack on Pearl Har- 
bor with carriers, battleships, and cruisers was academically dis- 
cussed. I showed my translation of this to Admiral Kimmel, and the 
matter'had been discussed at some time. The time that I showed it to 
Admiral Kimmel, however, was, I believe, three or four months, pos- 
sibly, before December 7. 

\912'\ 42. Q. Did you receive any information in the latter part 

of November concerning the reported presence of two or more carriers 
in the Marshall Islands? 

A. Yes. 

43. Q. Had you ever had any information of, say equal value to 
that, previously, which showed carriers as far from the homeland 
as that? 

A. Yes. 

44. Q. Do you recall when, and where they were? 

A. Late May and early June^ 1941, 1 reported to the Commander- 
in-Chief that there were good indications that part of the Japanese 
Navy was holding maneuvers in the mandated islands, and that some 
carriers were present, and that the maneuvers would extend into the 
Marshall Islands, but the main base would probably be at Truk. 

45. Q. Concerning that information about the two or more carriers 
in late November, was its receipt somewhat concurrent with the date of 
the war warning message? 

A. I believe fliat information, plus information from other sources 
at the same time, was the source of the war warning message, since 
the war warning message followed those very closely. 

Examined by the court : 

46. Q. Captain, you stated, I believe, your interpretation of this 
war warning message of November 27 ; from this war warning message 
and your information at that particular time, where did you think 
Japan was going to attack? 

A. Thailand, sir. 

47. Q. Did you think it at all probable that Japan would attack 
the Hawaiian Islands either by carrier or otherwise ? 

A. The matter" was under considerable discussion, hinging on 
whether or not Japan could afford to leave the Philippine Islands on 
their flank. I was inclined to believe they could not afford to leave 
the Philippine Islands on their flank ; and in the course of these dis- 
cussions I caressed the opinion that, after the Japanese forces had 
been sighted by our search planes from Manila — these Japanese forces 
were sighted off Cameron Bay and in the Gulf of Siam — ^that the 
war warning message therefore was being brought out by the presence 
of these forces in the place where we had every intelligence indication 
to show they were going to be there. Therefore, the situation was 
unfolding in accordance with the evidence. I believe Admiral Kimmel 
made the decision to count all submarines in this area as enemy, as a 
precaution based first on intelligence, second, on reconnaissance, and 
third, on a summation of the whole picture. 

[913'\ 48. Q. And did you so report your estimate to the Com- 

mander-in-Chief — ^this estimate that you just expressed? 
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A. I did, sir. 

49. Q. And do we glean from that in your opinion an attack on 
Pearl Harbor was remote? 

A. I thought the possibility at that time was remote. It was a 
capability of the Japanese, but the possibility of its execution at 
that time was considered remote. 

60. Q. In your studies of the Japanese character and the trans- 
lation of your book, what opinion or estimate did you form as to 
the possibility of a surprise attack without a declaration of war? 

A. As one of their capabilities, and which had historically been 
seen before. 

51. Q. And did you think in all probability they would follow 
their historical movements, as to surprise attack? 

A. Aside from these capabilities, we have to consider his forces 
available. On 1 December 1941, at Admiral Kimmel’s request, I 
submitted to him nw estimated locations of all major units of the 
Japanese Navy. After I had drawn this message and had it typed, 
more recent information at hand caused it to be changed in red ; and 
it showed available in the Empire, 4 aircraft carriers, 6 battleships, 
with a question mark after them, 4 heavy cruisers, with a question 
mark after them, and 12 destroyers — available for use in the home 
area. This force was but a portion of the entire Japanese Navy, 
the majority of which was shown as disposed to the south and impli- 
cated in the impending moves, from our sources of information. To 
go back to the translation of the book, the Japanese in this trans- 
lation, stated it would be a very dangerous venture — ^that a surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor, using carriers, battleships, and cruisers, 
would be a very dangerous venture, fraught with the possibility of 
considerable losses; and with Japan staking its national existent 
on this move to the south which had been its lifetime policy, it 
could not afford to gamble the defenses required to maintain a long- 
time war by the sending of some of these 4 carriers, 6 battleships, 
and 4 heavy cruisers on a raid wherein the Empire was completely 
denuded of vessels. That was, generally, the line of nw reasoning. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, -U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter^ withdrew. 

52. Q. ;^ferring again to this critical period of November 27 to 
December 7, were you impressed with the importance of guarding 
against sabotage in these islands in counter distinction to an outside 
attack and how did you place them in order of priority? 

A. Continental naval disricts, plus Guam and Samoa, were warned 
against sabotage, and I did not receive any distinct impression that 
warnings against sabotage were underlined. My concern was only 
with the Fleet itself, and I left the matter of local sabotage in the 
hands of the District Intelligence Ofiicer. 

53. Q. Well, was there any discussion in higher authority, to your 
knowledge, as to the importance of guarding against internal sabo- 
tage here? 

A. If there was, I was not present. 

54. Q. Were you at any time familiar with the note of November 
26, handed by the Secretary of State to the Japanese officere in 
Washington, as to the decision of this government toward Japan? 
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A. As far as I ^ow, the Coramander-in-Chief was at no time 
apprised of the details or outline of the negotiations that were being 
carried on in Washington. 

55. Q. Are you familiar now with that note of November 26? 

A. I haven’t seen it, sir. 

56. Q. As intelligence officer, is it your opinion that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific was kept fully informed as to what was 
going on in Washington relative to Japan, which knowledge would 
have had any influence upon his action in this area? 

A. I can answer that dv quoting, as I recall, Admiral Kimmel’s 
words, “I wish they would let us know more what is going on back 
there.” I myself feel that the Commander-in-Chief should have been 
kept more fiQly aware of the broader pictures concerning the national 
destiny. 

57. Q. Aside from the national destiny, do you feel that he could 
have been kept more fully informed ? 

A. "Y^es, sir. 

58. Q. In view of the knowledge up to the present time and if 
that knowledge had flown to him from Washington, do you feel he 
would have had a clearer picture of the situation as regards Japan? 

A. I feel, with the additional information, he would have had 
a clearer conception of the state of affairs versus Japan. 

\ 916 '\ 59. Q. Well, even with that additional information 

which he might have received, would that have had any effect upon 
his preparations for a surprise attack by air without a declaration 
of war? 

A. I can’t say that it would or would not, but it is my opinion that 
it would not have greatly changed the present state of mind of the 
America n p eople of which we were a part. 

60. Q. Wasn’t the trend of the information, as time went on, 
merely to the effect that war was becoming more and more imminent ? 

A. War was becoming more and more imminent. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, pages 916 through 
918, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was 
taken in the interest of national security and the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 

SEFTEMBEB 11, 1944 


[5iS] Twenty-sixth Day 

Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, 

Territory of Hawaii. 

The court met at 9 : 80 a. m. 

Present ; 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, TJ. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, XJ. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank It. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Nayal Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret), interested party, 
and his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty-fifth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

The court then, at 9 : 45 a. m., took a recess until 9 : 50 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel ; all 
the interested parti^ and their counsel except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, pages 919-A through 
930, have, by direction of me court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of National security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

\931'\ A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiiy. 

Examined by the. judge advocate: 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station? 

A. W. L. Calhoun, Vice Admiral, U. S. Navy, Commander Service 
Forc^ Pacific. 

2. Q. Will you state what duties you were performing during the 
year 1941 ? 

A. Commander Base Force, United States Fleet. 

Examined by the court: 
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3. Q. Admiral, for the month or perhaps two months preceding 
December 1941, will you state in general what specific duties you had 1 

A. I was Commander Base Force, United States Fleet, charged 
with the lo^tic support of the Pacific Fleet, assisting Commandant 
14th Naval District with services in Pearl Harbor and, as necessary, 
to the outlying island bases of the 14th Naval District. I was in 
command of Keet security measures until relieved by the Comman- 
dant of the 14th Naval District in the latter part of 1941 — ^Augi^ 
or September. We had specific orders from the Commander-in-Cmief 
U. S. Fleet to cooperate fully, placing whatever services were in the 
base force at the disposition of the Commandant 14th Naval District 
as were necessary to support the Fleet, and support and construct 
outlying island bases ; also Senior Patrol Ofiicer in charge of all naval 
Shore Patrol. 

4. Q. You were aware, were you not, of the increasingly critical 
state of negotiations with Japan during these two months, of October 
and Novemoer? 

A. I feel that I was fully aware of this situation as described to 
the commanding officers of the Fleet here. Admiral Eommel kept us 
fully informed at all times. 

5. Q. You were also informed, were you not, of the provisions of 
WPL-46? 

A. Y es, sir. 

6. Q. Were you also familiar with the preparations that were being 
made by the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet as prel imina ry 
to the execution of tasks assigned in that document? 

A. Yes. 

7. Q. Did you consider that the logistic support that was provided 
was adequate for the support of those operations ? 

A. They were not adequate in all types of naval auxiliaries. I 
have here Base Force schedule of employment, second quarter of 1941, 
which itemizes the ships of my command [9SS'^ at that time. 
Realizing the size of our Fleet, it would have been madequate to sup- 
port advances forward. I served with three Commanders-in-Chief 
up to December 7, 1941 : Admiral C. C. Bloch, U. S. Navy ; Admiral 
Joseph Richardson, U. S. Navy; and Admiral Husband Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy — all of whom had made every possible effort to increase the 
Fleet auxiliaries; and referring to the Base Schedule of employment 
for the second quarter of 1941, it will be seen that a number of Fleet 
units were being added to the Fleet — a number of auxiliary Fleet 
units were being added to the Base Force, but had not yet reported. 

8. Or Do you not consider that it was the understanding of respon- 
sible officers that it was the inability of the national government to 
supply these deficiencies in the short time that they had available ? 

A. Definitely so, sir. 

9. Q. With particular reference to fuel, were the supplies in Pearl 
Harbor adequate for the support of a Fleet based solely on Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. Entirely adequate, sir. 

10. Q. There was no trouble about the supply from the mainland 
to Pearl Harbor? 

A. The best answer to that is that our storages here were almost 
filled on December 7, 1941. We had received excellent assistance from 
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the Commandant of the 12th Naval District, to whom vessels had been 
made available for filling our fuel supply at Pearl Harbor. I refer 
to diesel, gasoline, aviation gasoline, and fuel oil. The real shortage 
in storage at that time existed only in aviation gasoline, but the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District took very prompt action in 
obtaining certain civil tankage which we rapidly filled. 

11. Q. How many tankers did the Base Force have at its disposal 
for use in connection with the Fleet operating from Pearl Harbor? 

A. There were eleven tankers attached to the Base Force; four of 
the Kanawha type, 14 knots, about 40,000 barrels ; three of the Bamapo 
type, 10 knots, about 65,000 barrels; four of the new Cimarron class 
of Fleet tanker, 18 knots, 105,000 barrels — total, eleven tankers. 

12. Q. Were any or all of these tankers equipped for fueling vessels 
at sea ? 

A. AJl tankers were equipped for fueling vessels at sea and had had 
considerable experience in fueling all ships. The new Cimarron class 
of Fleet tanker had proved very adaptable and was an excellent type 
of tanker for this work, able to fuel from four stations at one time. 

13. Q. Do you consider that the eleven tankers under your com- 
mand were sufficient to have supplied the Fleet if the 

Fleet had vacated Pearl Harbor, in addition to keeping the Pearl 
Harlx>r supply up ? 

A. Eleven tankere alone were not sufficient for the needs of a Fleet 
operating any considerable distance to the westward of Pearl Harbor, 
particularly if carriers and cruisers and destroyers operated at high 
speeds. None of the tankers would have been available for keeping 
up the Pearl Harbor storages. The eleven tankers would not have 
b^n sufficient to have maintained the Pacific Fleet in this area oh a 
campaign into the Western Pacific. There were in the Atlantic the 
approximate number of tankers that there were in the Pacific, and 
four of them were also of the new fleet tanker type. Had they been 
rushed into this area, with the limited number of carriers we had at 
that time in this area, with that assistance we could have supported 
the fleet probably as far as Wake. There were only three provision 
ships in wie Pacific, two, the Arctic and Boreas, capable only of about 
10 knots ; the Bridge, capable of about 12 knots. These three would 
have been hopelessly inadequate to supply fresh provisions to the 
Pacific Fleet as it existed at that time. The first of the new 15-knot 
provision ships of the Aldebaran type was on her way, but arrived 
after December 7. There was assigned to the Base Force at that time 
only one ammunition ship, the Pyro. There were assigned two AKS 
of Fleet issue store ships, the Castor, the Fleet sea-going type, and 
the Antares, which could have been used only between Pearl Harbor 
and the mainland, due to the fact that her speed was around 9 knots. 
There was one hospital ship, two repair ships, and two fleet salvage 

14. Q. That answer, I take it. Admiral, which is rather complete, 
refers to only supplying the Fleet in advance movement, without tak- 
ing consideration into the logistics, particularly between the mainland 
and Pearl Harbor? 

A. 'That is correct, sir. 

15. ^ Admiral, in view of the logistic requirements as you have 
stated, did you have the ships available to supply this Fleet if an- 
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chored in ths Hawaiian Islands at another place than Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, the Base Force had supported the entire Fleet anchored in 
Lahaina, and by making use of the facilities of the 14th Naval Dis- 
trict, could easily have supplied the Fleet in any other Hawaiian 
anchorage with almost the same facilities as here, except for fresh 
water and for hospitalization. 

16. Q. You stated that you were familiar with the general policy 
of the Commander-in-Chief Pacific, and we jiresume that you were 
also familiar with the strategical set-up and information regarding 
J aj^an. 

A. Yes, Admiral. 

17. Q. Did you form in your own mind an opinion as to the 

possibility of attack on these islands by Japan? 

A. I believed that some day war with Japan would come, and at 
no too-far-distant date. I am one of the people that were deceived 
by the envoy of peace in Washington, and I did not believe that Japan 
would strike while the envoy of peace was in Washington. I did not 
believe that Japan could get a fleet of carriers and the necessary sup- 
porting ships across the ocean to attack Pearl Harbor as they did, 
with the complete secrecy and surprise as they did. I had formed 
the opinion that our intelligence would undoubtedly have caught that. 
Once before the Fleet went on a war footing because certain units of 
the Japanese carrier and submarine force had disappeared. That 
led me to believe that we were following Japanese forc^ very 
carefully. Everybody in Pearl Harbor under Admiral Kimmel’s 
command was making every possible effort to be ready for any eventu- 
ality. As Calhoun, I did not expect any attack on Pearl Harbor at 
the time. It came at a time when I did not expect it at the time, or 
in the immediate vicinity of that time; although I knew from con- 
ferences with Admiral Kimmel, which I attended daily, that the situ- 
ation was very strained, and that we were all supposed to be ready 
for any sudden orders or emergency that might arise. We were not 
on a war footing in Pearl Harbor, inasmuch as liberty was permitted 
over week-ends. We were not in the higher conditions of readiness, 
and the security patrols of which I was in charge up to the time I was 
relieved by the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, were based 
on the acts of irresponsible nationals in committing sabotage, rather 
than any direct attack by a national. Those security orders had been 
in effect in the Fleet since the arrival in May of 1940, and the basis 
on which they were issued was to secure the Fleet against the acts of 
irresponsible nationals ; although in the preamble to these instructions, 
various forms of attack on Pearl Harbor were discussed as possible. 

[9SS] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank lA. Sickles, yeoman first class, TJ. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

18. Q.^ Were you familiar with the dispatch received by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific from OpNav on November 27 and known as 
the “war warning” message? 

A. I was present in Admiral Kimmel’s office when that was read to 
every flag officer in this area who was not absent with one of the task 
forces which were always at sea. 

19. Q. How did you mterpret that dispatch? 
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A. I will have to answer that I interpreted that dispatch in accord- 
ance with other information which we had also received from the 
Department. Whenever the Commander-in-Chief complained about 
men arid ships being taken awav from him — and as I was Fleet Person- 
nel Officer, I was the principal com^ainer — ^he was told on one occa- 
sion that he was lucky to be in the Pacific and not to have the trials 
and tribulations of the Atlantic and the Asiatic and that he would con- 
tinue to lose men and ships. I had formed the opinion, from informa- 
tion that I had gathered, that we were to consider the situation in the 
Atlantic and Asiatic more serious than here. I gained the impression 
from the war warning telegram that if negotiations in Wastongton 
fell down completely, that then trouble with Japan might ensue. 

20. ^ From this dispatch. Admiral, of November 27 did you form 
any opinion as to where Japan would strike in the event of war with 
Japan? 

A. I was definitely of the opinion that war would start with Japan 
by an attack on the Philippine Islands with everything the Japs had 
and that they would take that quickly before we could get there with 
help. 

21. Q. Did you have any idea here that Japan would strike by air 
on Pearl Harbor at that time? 

A. I did not, sir. Admiral Kimmel gave all of us flag officers every 
bit of information he had. I am positive of that. We met in confer- 
ence every morning, and as I was not a Fleet Task Force commander, 
I was never at sea and was always at the conference. I missed very 
few, if any. I have repeatedly heard Admiral Kimmel ask Admiral 
Halsey, Admiral Pye, Admiral Downes, Admiral Leary, Admiral 
Draemel, Admiral Calhoun, and Admiral Furlong if they had any con- 
structive suggestions or criticisms to offer on the conduct of trainmg of 
the Fleet, plans of the Fleet, and preparations for the use of the Fleet; 
and I am certain that any such suggestions from the responsible com- 
manders in this area would have been welcomed by Admiral Klimmel. 
We all sat together ; we all had the information, and, speaking only 
for myself, I did not expect an ^ [936] attack. I would not have 

hesitated to go to Admiral Kimmel with any suggestion, no matter 
how radical, had I felt it necessary, and I am sure that Admiral 
Kmmel would have listened carefully to anything 1 had to say, as I 
would have done with any of the others. He made it very clear that 
he wanted his commanders to speak out loud in the meeting. I at- 
tended all conferences right up to and including December 6, and 
there was certainly no belief in that conference of any attack oeing 
imminent. I was absent from Pearl Harbor on the night of Saturday, 
December 6, and returned in the early morning of the 7th, whiwi 
speaks for itself. Naturally, I would not have left if there was in my 
mind the slightest question of an attack. 

22. Q. Having atended these conferences. Admiral, and being 
familiar with the information at hand, do you feel that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific was kept thoroughly informed by Washing- 
ton or that there was any information in Wasnington about which you 
afterwards learned that would have assisted him in making a better 
estimate of the situation between November 27 and December 7, 1941? 

A. I am only aware officially of the information I heard at Admiral 
Kimn iplg conferences. There are many rumors of information that 
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existed, but*I have no official knowledge of that and can only say that 
having been allowed to read most of the letters from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to Admiral Kimmel, I believe that I knew all the in- 
formation that Kimmel received. If there was other information, I 
am not aware of it. If it did exist, it never officially reached the lower 
echelon of command of my rank. 

23. Q. Admiral, will you, in brief, give us your opinion as to the 
personal and official relations between Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short and the cooperation which existed between them during the days 
immediately preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor, with a special 
reference to the time from November 27 to December 7? 

A. One of my duties, given me by Admiral Kimmel, practically 
made me an assistant to the Commandant of the 14th Naval District, 
Admiral C. C. Bloch, and because of my logistic duties and the fact 
that the Navy had agreed that we would care for all aviation gasoline, 
I was continually in touch with the Army. I knew General Short well. 
I knew him personally. Naturally, I was intimately acquainted with 
Admiral Kimmel. I believed at that time — and nothing has caused 
me to change my mind since that time — ^that Admiral Kimmel and 
General ^ort were on perfectly good terms of cooperation and 
mutual friendship. On the Joint Frontier Coastal War Plans, which 
were the plans drawn up by the Army and the 14th Naval District 
for the defense of this area and for what participation the Fleet might 
have to take, if they happened to be here at the time, I know that Ad- 
miral Kimmel, through his representative. Admiral Bloch, had come 
to very [5i7] satisfactory arrangements with the Army. As 
to the period from November 27 to December 7, 1 feel quite sure there 
was no difference there between the previous periods. I had been 

S resent on a number of occasions when General Short and Admiral 
limmel and the higher ranking officials had conferences and discus- 
sions, and I never at any time saw anything that lead me to believe 
that there was other than complete cooperation. I am a little more 
familiar with the cooperation which existed between the 14th Naval 
District and the Army because of my work with Admiral Bloch, 
and I am certain that they were working as a team. 

■ 24. Q. Do you know whether conferences between Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short were rare or frequent, especially after the message 
of November 27 was received ? 

A. I don’t know. I have no knowledge as to whether they were 
frequent. 

25. Q. It has been stated officially, “the attitude of each” — ^Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short — ^“that he was not required to inform 
himself and his lack of interest in, the measures undertaken by the 
other to carry out the responsibility assigned to such other under the 
provisions of the plans then in effect, demonstrated on the part of 
each a lack of appreciation of the responsibilities vested in them and 
inherent in their positions as Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department.” Can you comment on 
that from your first-hand observation of their work together in the 
common interest? 

A. Without hesitation or qualification, based on my knowledge, any 
such statement is not founded on fact. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 
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26. Q. Admiral, as one who is familiar with WPL-46, you are also 
fa milia r, I assume, with the initial tasks assigned to the Pacific Fleet 
by WPL^6? 

A. Yes. 

27. Q. You have outlined to the court the deficiencies in training 
which existed at that time. Regardless of those deficiencies, would 
you say that the trainhag was ad^uate to support the Pacific Fleet in 
Its initial tasks as outlined in WPL-46? 

[Notation in margin :] H B. 

A. Yes. I want to qualify that answer. There might have been 
a good deal of living on dry provisions. Had there been engagements 
and wounded, hospital facilities would have been very meager. If 
salvage were to be performed, our equipment and vessels were very 
small and would not have been capable of major salvage operations. 
The entire situation would have depended on the speed that would 
have been required in that initial task had the enemy imposed his 
will on us. 

[938] 28. Q. Having in mind the limited nature of the tasks 

assigned to WPL-46, it would have been possible to carry them out 
with what you had? 

A. Yes. 

29. Q. I should like to show you Exhibit 20. This is the dispatch 
of December 3 with rrapect to the burning of the codes. I asK you 
whether or not that dispatch was brought to your attention at the 
time it was received? 

A. I have a pretty good memory. I don’t remember ever having 
seen this dispatch. 

30. Q. Do you recall having had that information which is con- 
tained in that dispatch brought to your attention at one of Admiral 
Kimmel’s conferences? 

A. I don’t remember. 

31. Q. Admiral, I believe you have testified that after the war warn- 
ing dispatch had been received by the Commander-in-Chief you did 
not consider that the Pacific Fleet was on a war footing. Would you 
care to elaborate^ a little on that and tell the court whether or not 
there were any discussions at that time as to whether or not the Fleet 
should go on a war footing and what considerations governed the 
not putting of the Fleet on a war footing at that time? 

A. The Commander-in-Chief discussed with the officers of the 
Fleet — and I feel quite sure it was definitely stated that similar dis- 
cussions were held with the Army — as to the patrols that were being 
flown. The task force commanded by Vice Admiral Halsey was at 
sea, and the Fleet was at Pearl Harbor and could have, in a very 
short time, been ready for its initial tasks. I repeat that nobody 
expected war immediately. If any eiroectation existed, it was not 
manifested either by the Commander-in-Chief or by (he high com- 
mand of the admirals here in Pearl Harbor, and I believe that every- 
one felt that the training, the amount of fuel, and the logistic support 
which existed at Pearl Harbor made the Fleet ready to comply with 
this initial task in case a notification came for them to do so. 

32. ^ Admiral, as I understood your testimony, in answer to ques- 
tions by the court, you stated that you were familiar with the war 
warning dispatch ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

33. Q. And that you considered it to mean that if negotiations with 
these peace envoys broke down, trouble might ensure? 

A. That is correct. 

34. Q. I should like to show you Exhibit 17 before this court, which 
is the so-called “war warning” dispatch, and ask you to state, if you 
will, what you considered the first sentence of the dispatch to mean : 
“This message is to be [939} considered a war warning,” and 
also what you considered the phrase to mean: “Negotiations with 
Japan have ceased”? 

A. In addition to this dispatch, we had also received — just how 
Admiral Kimmel received it now I don’t remember — an order that 
U. S. naval forces were not to commit any overt acts. My memory 
has evidently played me false, as I thought that was a part of this 
dispatch. I considered this dispatch, when read to me, to mean that 
the Navy Department in Washington believed that the situation was 
not bright. I did not believe from this telegram and from the pre- 
vious information that existed — and I must connect that with this 
dispatch — that any attack would be made except against Manila, and 
I am quite sure that in this war warning telegram the specific localities 
mentioned are those in the East, and the only United States possibility 
mentioned is the Philippine Islands. In connection with other in- 
formation which I had received officially, I felt that Washington con- 
sidered the Atlantic and the Asiatic as the hot spots where immediate 
trouble might start. I did not consider that this was a war warning 
for the Fleet here at Pearl Harbor to go into Condition One and to 
remain on a war footing, for if these negotiations did break down, 
the first attack would undoubtedly mean the Philippine Islands. 

35. Q. Doesn’t that dispatch state, “Negotiations have ceased,” 
thereby not leaving that to any interpretation by the commander here ? 

A. Yes. 

36. Q. To whom is that dispatch addressed for action ? 

A. Commander-in-Chief Asiatic Fleet, Commander-in-Chief Pa- 
cific Fleet, CincLant, SpeNavO. 

37. Q. It was considered here tliat when a dispatch was sent to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific saying that it was to be considered a 
war warning, it did not necessarily mean that the Fleet here would 
have to go on a war footing or that war was imminent? 

A. That was Calhoun’s impression, and from what I gathered, actu- 
ally being present at this conference where this telegram was read, it 
was the impression of the other officers there. I fiiew that a cross 
section of tne best naval talent in the world was sitting in that room 
when this telegram was read, and the general impression of that cross 
section of naval talent, which cannot be denied, was not to put the 
Fleet in immediate battle stations as battle conditions. I feel certain 
that they expected that the attack, if any came, would be against the 
Philippine Islands. 

The court then, at 11 : 55 a. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[9^0} Present : All the members, the j udge advocate and his coun- 
sel ; all the interested parties and their coimsel except Admiral Harold 
K. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Bear Admir^ Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Bet), interested party, whose counsel were 
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present. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Vice Admiral W. L. Calhoun, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the oath 
previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

The witness requested permission to elaborate on an answer made 
to a question asked him. 

The court stated that permission was granted. 

The witness stated as follows: I would like to enlarge on some of 
the answers to the questions that you asked me just previous to the 
recess. There is no doubt that having looked over the list of Fleet 
auxiliaries that exist today and considering their construction periods 
that it was the effort of the Commander-inChief of the Fleet in 1940 
and 1941 that, with the splendid cooperation from the Navy Depart- 
ment, resulted in an early flow of those ships into the Fleet almost im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor and a continual flow of them since that 
time ; that while those ships were possibly not immediately available, 
evidently they had been planned for and steps were being taken to 
send them to the Fleet, and it was because of those steps that we have 
them today in sufficient quantity where I can say that we are prepared 
to support the Fleet anywhere, any time. In regard to war footing 
or war preparations of the Fleet, I realize that I am testifying before 
a Naval Court where we all speak the same language, but that my 
statements may not be understood outside of naval circles. This 
Fleet was on a war footing and had been for some months ready to 
conduct any ordered sortie where 24 to 36 hours advance notice was 
given. Before the war warning telegram came, orders had been is- 
sued that the moment a task force returned to this port they were to be 
boarded by fuel, provision and maintenance officers; that they were 
to be fully fueled, they were to be fully provisioned, and the same with 
ammunition. If they stayed in port any length of time their com- 
manders had orders to request that the small oil barges come aroimd 
and top them off so that they were practically filled with fuel at all 
times. I meant, when I said “not on a war footing”, we did not take 
any of the prescribed conditions of readiness for battle, nor were any 
of those conditions for readiness prescribed in the security orders ; but 
at the slightest knowledge that an attack was coming, those steps could 
have been and would have been [ 9^11 easily and readily taken. 
To have placed the Fleet in battle condition would have interfered with 
the orderly system of strenuous training which was in effect. Each 
task force, as it went to sea, conducted target practices and maneuvered 
in every way possible to improve its battle condition. That is what 
I meant by not being on a war footing. I should have said we were 
not on a battle footing but we were on a war footing and had been for 
some time. The Fleet was rea^ to execute the preliminary maneuvers 
of the existing war plans and WPL and sufficient auxiliaries did exist 
for the ordered deployments had th^ come. However, the total capac- 
ity of the tankers available to the I*^acific Fleet was 760,000 barrels of 
fuel oil and in the first nine days after Pearl Harbor we pumped into 
the Fleet 750,000 barrels. That is what I meant by the tact that the 
tankers would not have been able to take care of the Fleet away from 
Pearl Harbor if any amount of high speed steaming had been con- 
ducted. 

7*716 — *6 — ^Bx. 146, Tol. 1 8 
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Cross-examination by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, (Continued) : 

38. Q. One further thing in connection with the dispatch of No- 
vember 27th, the so-called war warning dispatch. You have am- 
plified your answer to that and explained to the court what you 
meant bj^ the Fleet being on a war footing, but I believe that I am 
correct in saying that nothing that you have said by the way of 
amplification changes your previous answer which indicated that 
the Fleet instituted no additional measures after receipt of the dis- 
patch of November 27th to put it in a greater condition of readiness 
for war ? 

A. I am aware of a certain happening, the details of which I 
cannot state, but I do know that certain air patrols were instituted 
somewhere around the first or second of December, or maybe earlier, 
above those that had been in effect previous to that time. I am 
aware of the fact that there was discussion by Admiral Kimmel and 
Admiral Bellinger — he is the one that I am certain of — as to the 
fact that these new orders placed into effect would fly every plane 
capable of making a search up to the limit of endurance of planes 
and pilots. That was done, either after November 27th or just 
before that time. The details of that, I don’t know, but I do mow 
that such an order was given. 

39. Q. That is the only additional security measure of which you 
feel you have any knowledge ? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

40. Q. Admiral, I believe you testified in your direct exeamination 
that from time to time you, as personnel officer of the Fleet, had 
asked for additional personnel, and I believe you said made the 
squawks about personnel, and that word had been received by the 
Commander-in-Chief that not only were these deficiencies not to 
be made up hut that it might be possible that additional personnel 
and ships would have to be {9421 taken from the Pacific Fleet 
for other purposes. Is that correct ? 

A. That is my absolute recollection of the facts. Exactly how that 
was received I do not know, but I am certain that in conference with 
Admiral Kimmel, then Captain W. W. Smith, Captain McMorris, 
we discussed the fact brought about by ordering away our only two 
salvage tugs which, after they started for the Coast and we com- 
plained so bitterly, were turned around and brought back; that if 
they took ships from us and if they took men from us by continuing 
to have us send our replacements for new crews without replacing 
them, the Fleet would soon be in a bad way. 

41. Q. I also understood that you felt that you were acquainted 
with the details of the correspondence that flowed between Admiral 
Kimmel and Admiral Stark during the period, say, six months 
previous to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. That is right. 

42. Q. Were you aware that at any time during this period Admiral 
Stark assured Admiral Kimmel that he was contemplating taking no 
further forces from the Pacific Fleet? 

A. I know that, but whether I knew it after December or before, 
I can’t state. I think it was before. I feel sure it was before. If 
I am allowed to say what I feel, I can’t state under oath definitely 
whether it was before or after but I think it was before. 
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43. Q. May I show you Exhibit 12 before this court, which is a 
letter dated 23 September 1941, from Admiral Stark to Admiral 
Kimmel, and ask you to look at the second full paragraj^ on page 
2, and see whether or not that refreshes your memory. Uo you re- 
member seeing that letter at the time it was received by Admiral 
Kimmel f 

A. I saw a similar paragraph to the one marked, either before 
December 7th or shortly after. I would have to look at this whole 
letter to tell you whether or not I saw the letter. 

44. Q. What I am getting at, Admiral. I don’t think that is 
necessary unless you particularly want to. What I am getting at 
is, whether or not you felt, prior to 7 December 1941 that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific had been assured by the Chief of Naval 
Operations that no further units would be taken from the Pacific 
Fleet other than those contemplated by WPI/-46 ? 

A. I believe that I had that information before December 7th. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) ; 

4.5. Q. Do you have any recollection as to the time that the orders 
were given by Admiral Kimmel, if they were given, as to the depth 
bombing of submarines in the vicinity of Oahu? 

A. I had been relieved as Commander Base Force of the [543] 
security patrol, but I am aware of the fact that orders were issued 
that the destroyers of the security patrol should, if they contacted 
a submerged submarine in the restricted sea area, stick with it, at- 
tempt to identify it, attempt to make it come to the surface, but if 
they knew beyond any reasonable doubt that there was a submarine 
down there not one of our own, that they would attack it with depth 
charges and destroy it. I also know that the security patrol, while 
previously ordered to have their guns loaded just before December 
7th — maj^e a month — received orders that guns were no longer to 
be loaded but they were to be handy and in the ready ammunition 
boxes. There wasn’t any question about the fact that if they had 
encountered a Japanese submarine out here that they were to destroy 
it ; not in my mind. 

46. Q. With your knowledge of the conditions of the Fleet as 
regards security matters between November 28th and the 7th of De- 
cember, do you know of any other possible security measures that 
could have been taken than those that were in force and effect at 
that time? 

A. I do not, considering that I had read the joint coastal frontier 
plans — think that is the proper designation — and knew that the 
Fleet was to be called upon only if present in port to use its anti- 
aircraft gims on an attack if so requested by the Army Command. I 
believe that by flying the additional patrols which I knew Admiral 
Kimmel ordered — ^but just how or what I can’t state — he was doing 
everything that he could do. I made no suggestions to him for in- 
creased alert and I would have felt perfectly free to do so if I had 
had the mentality or the thought or the idea that anything else I 
could suggest would help. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Re-examined by the court : 
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47. Q. Admiral, you were the Fleet Personnel OflScer. Will you 
st4ite in general the officer and enlisted personnel situation from the 
standpoint of adequacy of numbers, ratings, and permanency; that 
is, the need for furnishing personnel to other commands? 

A. The adequacy of ratings was excellent due to the fact that very 
little advancement occurred. The minute they took any petty officer 
from you, you had the petty officer material ready for replacing them. 
There was a long waiting list, particularly for chief petty officers, 
waiting to be rated, but because of the numlsers of personnel allowed 
in the Navy and in the Fleet at that time, the vacancies did not exist. 
Ships of the destroyer class were then woefully under-manned. 
Maybe we didn’t know it then but we do know it now, due to the fact 
that because of the assigned complements, even though the comple- 
ments were filled, they could only, under battle conditions, probably 
man 75 per cent of their stations. The tankers could not possibly 
have fueled at sea and be ready for any form of defense. 

The tanker crews have almost been doubled since pre-Pearl Harbor. 
The destroyer crews have almost been doubled. Tne permanency of 
personnel was fair. We sometimes lost men, and the Fleet was never 
m excess, more rapidly than we got replacements, but at that time, 
with the assimed complementSj I again repeat that ratings didn’t 
bother us. had a long waiting list for promotions. Officer per- 
sonnel, I can give my opinion on and definite facts as to the Base 
Force. I was not Fleet Officer Personnel Officer. The auxiliaries 
of the Base Force had all the officer personnel that they coulc^ossibly 
need or use. As to the rest of the Fleet, I heard in Admiral KammelB 
conferences of various types that they would like to have more officers 
and men, but as to the details of the officers, I do not know. The base 
force officer personnel was sufficient as to rank and permanency. 
Enlisted men in the Base Force was sufficient as to rank and per- 
manency, except the tankers would have been under-manned for sea 
cruising with a task force. That knowledge is hindsight. The Fleet 
was never in excess and always 5 to 10 per cent short of the enlisted 
men allowed. The state of training of the men was excellent. Their 
morale was, in my opinion, extremely high. I saw Pearl Harbor on 
the 7th of December from a grandstand seat in an auxiliary that 
apparently was in no danger; was not subject to attack, and the way 
the personnel conducted themselves that day speaks volumes for the 
training and the fighting heart that had been instilled in those men by 
their responsible commanders. 

48. Q. Admiral, having been security officer, did you feel that 
adequate security measures had been taken by the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District who, I understand, relieved you, for the 
defense of Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, sir, and if I hadn’t thought so I wouldn’t have hesitated 
for one moment to go to him, and I know that he would have gladly 
entertained and considered any information or advice I had to give. 
I was fully conversant with the orders that he issued after taking 
over from me, and the orders issued by the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District were a little bit more warlike than those issued by 
myself as Commander Base Force. Again I repeat, mine were issued 
based entirely on the acts of irre^onsible nationals and the fact that 
nationals would not attack the Fleet at Pearl Harbor or the Fleet 
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at sea, but when the Commandant of the 14th Naval District took 
over, that shade of distinction was a little bit broadened and it was 
more of a warlike security measure than had been in existence when 
it was handled by the Base Force; considerably more so. 

49. Q. Do you consider that the lookouts and all for the entrances 
to Pearl Harbor were adequate and on the alert? 

A. Definitely so, sir. 

[■ 94 ^] 50. Q. You are aware of the fact that a submarine en- 

tered on the morning of the 7th into Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, sir; a midget submarine. 

51. ^ And is it your understanding that there was no report of 
that midget submarine until it got well inside the harbor? 

A. It isn’t a question of understanding, I definitely feel sure it 
would have readied me because I had many mine craft and tugs to 

f o after them. I had no warning that a submarine was in Pearl 
[arbor until the MEDUSA and CURTISS informed me that they 
had fired on a midget submarine and sunk it on the other side of 
Ford Island. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he though should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated as follows : I regret that I did not carefully dis- 
tinguish between war footing as I considered the Fleet on December 7th 
and just prior to that and what it is today. Today there are con- 
ditions of readiness maintained at all times. Certain watches man 
guns, and battle stations are partially manned. Task Forces One, 
Two and Three, which composed the Pacific Fleet, were continually 
making sweeps, cruising and training. One task force was always 
at sea and it was relieved by the second, which meant that for short 
periods two-thirds of the Fleet was at sea. They steamed in all-to- 
gether battle conditions, darkened fleet, ship, and everything as ex- 
ists today. They were ready to fight had they been attacked. Here 
in Pearl Harbor, I meant tnat after the war warning telegram we 
didn’t go to general quarters at daylight and then follow it up by 
setting certain conditions of readiness as is done in the Fleet today, 
but I do consider that we had been making strenuous warlike prepa- 
rations ever since the day in 1940 when we were told that the Fleet 
was not to return to the Coast but would remain in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The Fleet was training for war and preparing for war in 
every way they knew how. That includes urging the proper build- 
ing of auxiliaries, the extension of storage facilities at Pearl Harbor 
in which Commander Base Force was interested, and arrangements 
such that NTS and WSA would assist in the logistic supply of the 
Islands and necessarily of the Fleet. I would like to correct any 
impression that I gave that the Fleet was not ready for war, and by 
stating that we were not on a war footing, I meant that we had not 
[9^] assumed or taken conditions of readiness for battle sta- 
tions, and that onliy. I do consider that the Fleet was ready for 
war and could have, m a very short time, due to the continued logistic 
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preparations that were made, have been ready for the necessary 
sorties and placed into execution advanced d^loyments that would 
have been called for by placing the WPL into effect. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 2:15 p. m., took a recess until 3 : 00 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present; All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
the interested parties and their counsel except Admiral Harold B. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inq[uiry were present. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reported. 

[&47'] A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the j udge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. C. W. Nimitz, Admiral, U. S. Navy, Commander-in-Chief 
United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing during the latter half of 
the year 1941? 

A. Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. 

Examined by the court : 

3. Q. Admiral, in testimony before this court, reference has been 
made to shortage of personnel, officer and enlisted, in the Pacific 
Fleet, and of the drains made from -the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic 
Fleet and to new construction. Will you briefly describe the situation 
as it existed during 1941, prior to December 7? 

A. The statement which I will make will have to be in general 
terms, as I do not have access to records or figures or percentages. 
The year 1941 was characterized by a great expansion in the Navy, 
particularly in the naval air arm. Training activities were greatly 
expanded. Large drafts were made on the Fleet in both oceans for 
personnel to assist in the training, and for trained personnel to form 
the nuclei! of ships and units being placed in commission. Large 
numbers of transports were being taken over by the Navy and Navy- 
manned. Every effort was being made to bring back into active 
service all officers and men on the retired list and on the Fleet Re- 
serve, who were capable of performing active duty. In spite of the 
reserves which we had available, it was necessary to call on the fleets 
in both oceans and in about the same ratio, although the Pacific Fleet 
was slightly favored, for officers and men to man the new ships. 
There was a constant struggle between the desire to maintain a 
stability of personnel in the Fleets and a desire to man new con- 
struction. Inasmuch as the country was not yet in war, and inas- 
much as it was vitally necessary to strengthen the fleet for new con- 
struction, ships nearing completion — considerable numbers of officers 
and men were drained from the fleets. The Asiatic Fleet did not 
participate in this furnishing of men, and was kept practically up 
to strength, although there were some few officers and men even from 
that Fleet. To the best of my recollection, in about December of ’41, 
the ships were fully manned as regards numbers of officers and about 
90% manned as regards numbers of men. There was, however, a high 
proportion of reserve officers in the officers’ rosters of all ships, and 
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a lar^ proportion of the men were relatively untrained, having had 
anyymere from a month to something under two months of training 
at training stations. The rapidly expanding training system, par- 
ticularly naval air stations, [54^] absorbed large numbers of 
trained aviators to keep the training program going. I would like 
to add that at this time, about Decemiber of 1941, prior to the 7th, 
there had been an increase in the anti-aircraft batteries of our com- 
batant vinits, and steps were already under way to provide the neces- 
sary personnel for these batteries, so the 90% figure includes per- 
sonnel for those batteries and included enough men to man anti- 
aircraft batteries almost on a watch-and-watch basis. Since De- 
cember 7 there has been a tremendous increase in the anti-aircraft 
armaments of all of our ships, which has greatly increased the niun- 
bers of men aboard ship. 

4. Q. Admiral, do you consider that during this time, the principal 
acivity of the United States Fleet was centered in the Atlantic, as 
to actual active conditions? 

A. In my capacity, as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, I was 
not concerned with the operations of the Fleet, but I was aware of 
the fact that withdrawals had been made from tlie Pacific Fleet into 
the Atlantic Fleet, particularly one division of battleships, three in 
number ; some destroyers, numlier I don’t recollect — but there had been 
a number of withdrawals. I am not a good witness as to the relative 
importance of the two areas, except that the fighting was actually 
going on in the Atlantic at that time and was not going on in the 
Pacific. 

5. Q. Admiral, would not suspension of training activity have had 
a serious effect upon your ability to supply personnel to new con- 
struction ? 

A. It would have been impossible to produce trained aviation 
personnel without the training activities centered ashore. It was 
possible, of course, to train deck hands by taking men newly inducted 
and placing them aboard ships and requiring ships to do the training, 
but the general preparedness efforts would have been considerably 
retarded. 

None of the interested parties desired to cross-examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inouiry which he thou^t should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness made the following statement: “None except to offer 
the suggestion that the Bureau of Navigation records will contain a 
very complete story of the efforts that were being made at that time 
to obtain personnel, and the efforts were very strenuous.” 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 3:20 p. m., adjourned subject to the call of the 
president. 
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SEPTEMBER 13, 1044 
[ 949 ] Twenty-seventh Day 

Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, 

Territory of Hawaii. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Bet), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret), interested party and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty-sixth d^ of the in- 
quiry was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter, Pages 950 through 
987, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
ana deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
m the interest of National Security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

[987 A"] None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to 

examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry he thought should be a matter of record in connection 
therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous ques- 
tioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 2 : 45 p. m., adjourned subject to the call of the 
president. 
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SEPTEHBEB 15, 1944 
[9^] Twenty-eighth Day 

Federal Building. 

San Francisco,. Calif omia. 

The court met at 2 : 30 p. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
interested party. ’ 

The record of the proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh day of the 
inquiry was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Vice Admiral R. K. Turner, U. S. Navy, Commander of the Am- 
phibious Forces, Pacific Fleet. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing between the first of Julv 
and 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was Director of War Plans in the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

3. Q. Will you state in general language what your relations with the 

Chief of Naval Operations in the performance of your duties were as 
Chief of the War Plans Division ? 

A. I was one of the five or six major assistants below the Assistant 
Chief, and my official and personal relations with Admiral Stark were 
very close. A great many [989} of the projects which the De- 
partment had in mind were referred to the War Plans Division for 
comment and recommendations so that the War Plans Division was 
cognizant of most of the things that went on in the Department. 

4. Q. Did your duties include being a sort of a professional adviser 
to the Chief of Naval Operations on matters pertaining to military 
operations? 
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A. Yes, particularly with regard to prepwiration for war and with 
regard to future operations and with regard to relationships with the 
Army and to some extent, with the State Department. 

5. Q. The United States, by an executive order, in Julyj 1941, froze 
Japanese assets in the United States. What were your views at that 
time as to probable Japanese reactions to this executive order? 

A. I will say this: That that order was issued without any par- 
ticular advance knowledge on my part. I heard it mentioned but 
it more or less came out of a clear s%. I do not know just how much 
Admiral Stark knew about it in advance. I had expressed the opinion 
previously, and I again expressed it, that that would very demitely 
briing on war with Japan. There was no possibility of composing 
matters after that unless Japan made a complete backdown, which it 
was very apparent she was not going to do. 

6. Q. You have stated that you thought there would be a war with 
Japan. Do you mean by that, a Japanese-United States war? 

A. Yes. 

7. Q. I show you Exhibit 13 which is in evidence before this court 
and it is a Chief of Naval Operations dispatch of 16 October, 1941. I 
will ask you to examine it and state whether you were acquainted with 
this dispatch at or about the time of its release? 

A. Yes, I wrote the dispatch. It had some slight changes in it but 
I wrote it and presented it to the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
and to the Chief of Naval Operations, and by them it was, as I recall, 
presented to the Joint Board and the Joint Board, I don’t believe, 
took any official action on it as a serial before them, but approved it. 

8. Q. This dispatch sets out, as you will note, that there is a possi- 
bility that Japan ma^ attack the United States and Great Britain. 
Upon what considerations was this conclusion predicated? 

A. By that time British and United States relationships had become 
very close and I know nothing about what assurances were given by the 
President to Great Britain, nut I was convinced then that if Japan 
attacked Britain in the Far East that the United States would im- 
mediately enter the war against [^ 990 ] Japan. The Japanese 
for some years before 1941 had apparently determined that they were 
going to drive Britain out of the Far East. I believe that a certain 
section of the Japanese heirarchy were very anxious to keep the 
United States out of the war, that is, keep the United States from 
assisting Great Britain, but many of the moves that had been made 
against Japan during 1940 and ’41 were made by the United States. 
The whole political situation, their interest in the Philippines, con- 
vinced me that war would be not far off and that it would ne against 
the United States and Great Britain. 

9. Q. You speak of a war between the United States and Japan. 
Had you form^ any estimate as to what nation would take the initial 
step towards this war? 

A. Yes. It was absolutely certain that the nation that would take 
the initial steps would be Japan. There was no desire in the United 
States political circles to declare war against Japan unless she did 
something which was impossible to accept. Great Britain had her 
hands full and we would, I am quite sure, have gone on indefinitely 
if Japan had not attacked us. 
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10. Q. Had you made any estimate of where such an attack might 
be made? 

A. Yes. In January of 1941 we issued a War Plan based on the 
situation called Rainbow Three, and that was not a joint war plan 
because we couldn’t get the Army to go in with us on it at that time 
and we had to get a plan out. That plan issued at that time — and we 
saw no reason later to change it — envisaged a major attack, a major 
line of effort of Japan against the Philippines and either Borneo or 
Malaya ; ultimately both, depending on the direction or the strength 
that they had available. At the same time we issued that war plan 
we prepared a letter for the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary 
of War and stated that we considered that any attack of that nature 
would almost surely be accompanied by an attack on the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Fleet of one or more forms of attack — air, submarine. 
Fleet, or a combination of any of those. That letter went out signed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, as I recall it, in January of 1941 ; went 
to the Secretary of War who agi’eed with it; and letters derived from 
those two letters were sent out to the Commanders-in-Chief, but the 
major concept of the war as given in Rainbow Three was an attack 
on the Philippines accompanied either with Malaya or Borneo. 

11. Q. I show you Exhibit 9, Admiral, in evidence before this court, 
which is the Secretary of the Navy’s letter of 24 January 1941. I ask 
you to examine it and state whether or not that is the letter to which 
you have just referred? 

A. That is the letter. 

[ 991 '\ 12. Q. Exhibit 9 bears date of 24 January 1941. 

A. That is the letter you were speaking of. 

13. Q. The letter that you have just examined. You were pre- 
viously being questioned with reference to Exhibit 13, which was the 
Chief of Naval Operations dispatch of IG October 1941. Was it your 
view at this time in October that the same considerations governing 
Japanese action might still be maintained ? 

A. Yes. 

14. Q. Can you recall whether or not you had any discussions or 
conferences with the Chief of Naval Operations at that time in which 
these views were discussed? 

A. Do you mean in which these same considerations were 
brought up ? 

15. Q. Yes. 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. To-wit, the possible objectives of a Japanese attack in the 
event of the Japanese taking war-like action. 

A. Those questions were continuously under discussion from the 
time — probably had been before, but from the time I went to the 
Department in October of 1940, until the time of the Japanese attack. 
The pros and cons and the methods and just how the Japanese would 
do that were tmder discussion all the time in my section, and between 
myself and Admiral Stark and Admiral Ingersoll and inunediate 
members of his staff. 

17. ^ Exhibit 13 directs, in effect, that addressees take due precau- 
tions, including preparatory deployments. What was desired to be 

‘ conveyed by this directive “take due precautions including prepara- 
tory deployments” ? 
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A. Our preparatory deployments were intended to include sending 
submarines out to the westward along approximately the 180th merid- 
ian. There was no such order given, of course, but that was our 
intention, to send some out just east of the Marshalls, to have the 
Fleet at sea, or part of it, a considerable part of the time to the west- 
ward of Hawaii and up generally in a supporting position for Midway 
and Wake and covering positions for Palmyra and Johnston, and it 
was expected that they would be in a position from previous deploy- 
ments so that we could get warning of any attack that was coming 
so that they could take measures against any Japanese force that 
came in. As I recall it, as a result of that dispatch, or shortly after- 
wards in any case, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet issued 
the order that Japanese submarines would be attacked by our forces 
if found any place in the vicinity of the Hawaiian Islands. I don’t 
know whetlier those orders were issued in detail ; we didn’t see them. 

[992] 18. Q. This dispatch of 16 October also contains the 

directive to take precautions as will not constitute provocative action 
against Japan. Do you know who was responsible for those words 
being in the dispatch ? 

A. I was. 

19. Q. For what reason were they placed in the dispatch ? 

A. The State Department and the Navy Department, I think, were 
in accord that we should get as much time as we ourselves could to 
prepare in a material way for the war. We had finally been able to 
get appropriations that would assist in a material way very much 
better, and we had also opened up the enlistments again and we wanted 
to be in better shape so that we could carry on the war more effectively. 
Now, in addition to that there were conversations going on constantly 
with the Japanese which appeared on the surface to be possibly a 
solution so that there wouldn’t be any war and that was the desire of 
the government, that we not get into war with Japan at that time. 
Therefore, we did not want our Fleet, for example, to cruise over near 
the Marshalls and assume a threatening attitude. We didn’t want 
them to arrest all the known disloyal elements in Hawaii and we 
didn’t want to send any submarines out near the Japanese islands. It 
was an attempt to retain the peace as long as possible and to make sure 
that when war came that it would be initiated by Japan and not by the 
United States. 

20. Q. At the time of preparing this dispatch of 16 October for 
release, had any consideration been given to the advisability of shift- 
ing the base of the Pacific Fleet from Pearl Harbor to another area! 

A. The question of shifting the Fleet back to the West Coast of the 
United States had been discussed more or less continuously from the 
time the Fleet stopped out there in Pearl Harbor after conclusion of 
the spring maneuvers in 1940. There were reasons unconnected with 
the war which made it desirable to have the Fleet back on the Coast. 
One of them was because of better logistics and better contentment 
of personnel; and then there was the very troublesome question of 
whether or not the fleet, being in Hawaii, would not cause a very 
unfavorable reaction in the Japanese and directly lead to war rather 
than to prevent it. In other words, some people in the Department 
and the government felt that we could bluff Japan. Other people 
felt we couldn’t bluff Japan and that question came in. The matter 
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of moving the Fleet back to the Coast was put up to the President 
several times after I went to the Department and each time the deci- 
sion was made to retain it out there, except that a sclieme was worked 
out so I think a fourth or a third of the Fleet would come back to the 
States for repairs and for liberty and leave for the personnel. 

21. Q. Those were the considerations that had goverened the basing 
of the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor for a long period of time, but I 
am asking you specifically as of 16 October ancl thereafter, had any 
consideration been given to the advisability of changing the base of the 
Pacific Fleet [993'\ in view of the impending diplomatic devel- 
opments ? 

A. No. By that time I believe that everyone in authority in Wash- 
ington was convinced that the Fleet ought to remain based on Pearl 
Harbor ; war was too imminent. 

The proceedings following directly hereafter. Pages 994 through 
1008, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record 
and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken 
in the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

Il009'\ The court then, at 4:25 p. m., took a recess until 4:35 
p. m., at which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members; the judge advocate and his counsel; 
all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), interested partv, whose counsel were present. Frank 
M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Vice Admiral R. K. Turner. U. S. Navy, the witness under exam- 
ination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding and continued his testimony. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 

113. Q. Admiral, there is testimony before this court that in the 
half year, perhaps longer, prior to 7 December 1941, there had been 
discussions between the War and Navy Departments concerning the 
principle and the application of the principle of unity of command. 
Would you state for the court what the situation was immediately 
prior to 7 December 1941 with respect to these discussions concerning 
imity of command? 

A* The discussion had never reached a conclusion. Therefore, the 
situation on December 7 was one of cooperation between the two 
services. 

114. Q. Would you suggest the reasons why there had not been 
any conclusion at that time ? 

A. We had been unable to arrive at any other agreement than of 
leaving the command set-up as it had been before. There were never 
any very clear, explicit proposals for placing one service under the 
command of the other. There had been a great deal of discussion, 
but rather vague in nature. It was a new idea. I don’t believe there 
was any position taken by either Department along a firm line. That 
is to say, there were some people in the Navy Department who wished 
to see some kind of a unity of command. There were some in the War 
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Department. There were others in both departments that felt that 
the existing system was as good as anything that we could get up. 
There had been, specifically, proposals made by the Navv Department 
with regard to Hawaii and Panama, and the Carribean Naval Coastal 
Frontier, and 1 don’t remember whether that proposal, which was a 
paper draft in my oflBce, brought the Philippines in it or not. The 
proposal was gone into in considerable detail that the Panama Naval 
Coastal Frontier would be under the Army, that the Carribean would 
be under the Navy, but that document had not been accepted by the 
War Department. We had made a considerable number of changes 
in it. We were approaching a solution, I believe, but it had not b^ 
arrived at, as I recall. 

T15. Q. Prior to 7 December? 

A. Prior to 7 December. 

116. Q. Admiral, during the six months preceding 7 December 
1941, did you feel that your office and the other units of [ 1010 ^ 
Office of Chief of Naval Operation kept the Commander-in-Chief 
of all three Fleets, the Atlantic, Pacific, and the Asiatic, fully in- 
formed of diplomatic and military developments so far as you knew 
them, with particular reference to relations between Japan and the 
United States? 

A. Yes, we did, principally through the medium of official letters 
written in the personal form, exchanged between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Chief of Naval Operations and by means of rather 
frequent visits by the Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet and 
infrequent visits to Washington by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. We sent one or two officers out to Hawaii and on to 
Manila with instructions to talk to the Commander-in-Chief and 
acquaint him with the views of the department on the diplomatic and 
military situation. 

117. Q. I gathered from your direct testimony in this connection 
that you and the Chief of Naval Operations and tne Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations considered that on 7 December 1941, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet had received adequate directions to 
prepare himself for war, from the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 
without regard to other information which may or may not have been 
made available to him ? 

A. Yes. 

118. Q. Adverting for a moment to the British staff conferences, 
I think you stated that you felt that if Japan attacked Great Britain 
in the Far East, that the United States would join with Great Britain ; 
do you know of any commitment made on behalf of the United States 
during these staff conversations or at any other time to the effect that 
if Great Britain were attacked by Japan in the Far East the United 
States would come to the assistance of Great Britain? 

A. There was no such commitment specifically. We were asked by 
the British to make such commitments, and particularly with respect 
to the Asiatic station. We were unable to make any sucn commitment 
because unless we ourselves were attacked it woul5 require an Act of 
Congress to enter the war. However, we believed, particularly toward, 
the end, that we would enter the war if Great Britain were attacked 
in the Far East. 
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119. Q. Do YOU know whether or not the feeling in the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations was conveyed to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A, I do noth know ; I think not. 

120. Q- When did you become head of War Plans in the Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral? 

A. October 23, 1940. 

121. Q. During your tour of duty in that capacity, what effort was 

made by the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, through the War 
Plans Division, toward the production and dissemination of a war 
plan which was definitely realistic and had in mind 

the forces available to the United States for the prosecution of the 
war? 

A. On October 23, 1940, the only War Plan in existence was the 
Orange War Plan, which was most unrealistic. There was a memo- 
randum or letter in rather general terms, written by the Chief of 
Naval Operations to Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, concerning 
his movements and tasks in the case of war with Japan. I immedi- 
ately started the preparation of a War Plan which was known as 
lUinbow 3, and was put out, I believe, in January 1941. The War 
Department would not agree to making that a joint plan, although 
they indicated that they would in general terms go along with that 
plan, so that was purely a naval plan, based on the concept of Japan 
attacking the Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies and Ha- 
waii, aha it involved sending a detachment of the Pacific Fleet out to 
join the Asiatic Fleet. That plan was thoroughly discussed by the 
principal officers in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, and with 
one or two members of the General Board, and agreed on and ap- 

5 roved by the Chief of Naval Operations. We undertook during 
anuary discussions with the Army on what was called Rainbow 5. 
A lot of work had been done on Rainbow 4, which was practically a 
purely defensive plan for South America, and with ourselves fighting 
Germany and Japan, but that was dropped because it was not realistic. 
The discussions of Rainbow 5 had not proceeded very far before the 
opening of the conversations with the British, which was in February 
of 1941. Rainbow 5 was in reality the implementation of the agree- 
ments which we made with the British during those conversations. 
As soon as we got out Rainbow 3, War Plans made recommendations 
which were approved to immediately start moving ships and men and 
materials to positions envisaged by Rainbow 3. As soon as Rainbow 
6 was produced, which was — 1 think we issued that in May of 1941 — 
we again tried to implement that plan by putting the forces where 
they were called for and deployment was made, practically completed, 
in August of 1941. However, a change had occurred in which we 
were required to move an additional number of ships from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic because of proposals for certain operations in the At- 
lantic with respect to Germany. I would like to add that some of 
these vessels that went to the Atlantic were sent back to the Pacific, 
and on Deceinber 7, 1941, the deployment was substantially in accord- 
ance with Rainbow 5 — ^WPD-46. 

[1012] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Re^rve, repiorter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

79718 — 46 — Bx. 146, voL 1 4 0 
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122. Q. In your opinion, then, Admiral, was WPL-46 a realistic 
war plan ? 

A. Yes. 

123. Q. Do you consider that subsequent events during the first 
year of the war changed your estimate oi the plan at all as to its being 
a realistic war plan? 

A. No. It must be understood that a war plan issued by the De- 
partment is substantially the initiation of war, the opening steps with 
major tasks that go into the far future but without any detailed tasks 
except for the opening movements. 

124. Q. Admiral, I would like to read you Article 0222 from Ex- 
hibit 4, which is WPL 46. This article reads as follows : “Mobiliza- 
tion may be directed prior to directing the execution of this plan or 
any part thereof. The order to mobilize does not authorize acts of 
war.” Would you explain why mobilization was not ordered prior 
to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. It is not practicable in a democracy, in my opinion, to mobilize 
without the authority of Congress, and the authority of Congress to 
mobilize would be tantamount to a declaration of war. That matter 
of mobilization had appeared in great detail in previous war plans. 
This was put in to try to make it realistic but with the knowledge 
that the chances were that no order would be given. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Navy — and to a large extent the Army — was mobi- 
lized. We were at our war stations. Reserves had been called into 
service and mobilization, so far as the Navy was concerned, would 
have accomplished exactly zero. The only thing that we could have 
accomplished by mobilization would have been the taking over mer- 
chant shipping and taking over direct control of the ports, but that 
again is not within the power of the executive ; unless you are actually 
in war you cannot t^e over property without the authority of 
Congress. 

125. Q. Referring now to Article 0223 of Exhibit 4, WPL-46. I 
would like to read that article: “This plan may be executed in part 
by a dispatch indicating the nations to be considered enemy, the tasks 
to be executed or accepted, and the preliminary measures to be taken 
in preparation for the execution of the entire plan or additional tasks 
ther eof.” Would you explain why ifwas that partial execution of 
WPL-46 was not ordered prior to 7 December 1941 by CNO? 

A. Execution of an^ part of WPL-46 would have constituted an act 
of war which the Chief of Naval Operations nor the President were 
authorized to commit. That particular paragraph was put in there 
because it might well have been that we would have gone to war with 
Germany — that is, the United States against Germany — without going 
to war with Japan. Therefore, when WPL-46 is put into effect, or 
when any part of it is put into effect, that is war, and we &lt that there 
was a decided possibility that we would go to war with (^rmany 
without at the same time going to war against Japan. 

[ 1013 ^ 126. Q. Do I understand, then, Admiral, that the partial 

execution mentioned in this article contemplated war with Germany 
and not war with Japan, rather than partially executing the war plan 
with respect to one of those possible enemy powers? 

A. That is correct. 

127. Q. Do you recall when merchant shipping was diverted from 
the Central Pacific, Admiral! 
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A. Yes. I do not recall the exact date. It was, I believe, the latter 
part of October, 1941. 

128. Would you explain why it was that the Chief of Naval 
Operations ordered that diversion of merchant shipping from the 
Central Pacific? 

A. The Chief of Naval Operations was convinced that war was 
coming. We were shipping out to the Philippines extremely valuable 
cargoes in the form of troops, guns, and airplanes. We needed those 
men and that equipment in the Pliilippines very badly and we were 
afraid that these ships might be attacked by the Japanese. Some of 
the ships were Dutch and the seizure of the Dutch ships by Japan 
would have created a very difficult kind of a problem. So that those 
ships, first, were diverted and then, on the formation of the Tojo 
cabinet, we felt that war was very close and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations diverted the ships down to the south so that they would not 
be captured. 

129. ^ Was the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, and the Command- 
er-in-Chief, Pacific, informed of this action by the Chief of Naval 
Operations ? 

A. Yes, I feel quite sure they were. The order was issued written 
by Admiral Ingersoll, and my recollection is that both of them were 
informed. 

130. Q. Admiral, did you think during the year 1941 that the 
diplomatic and economic steps <^aken by the government of the United 
States were kept in step with the state of preparedness for war at that 
time ; that is, our country’s state of preparedness for war? 

A. Yes, in general. 

131. Q. Do you know o fany steps taken by the Na"^ Department 
during the last half of 1941 to have the United States- Japanese nego- 
tiations so conducted that the Army and the Navy would have a chance 
to better their war preparations? 

A. That particular point came up several times at conferences be- 
tween representatives of the State Department and the War and Navy 
Departments. On several occasions Mr. Hull specifically asked if the 
two departments wanted time to better their readiness for war, and 
the answer every time, even up to the last, was in the,affirmative. The 
Departments wanted the war with Japan put off as long as it could 
be put off so that we could be in a better position. 

{ 101 ^^ Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

132. ^ Admiral, in your recent testimony you have indicated that 
you believed that the Comraander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet up 
until 7 December 1941 had been given all the information add direc- 
tives and so forth that he required to go ahead with his various duties 
in connection with the war plans. In your testimony at that time did 
you include in your general analysis of what had been given to him 
that he was continually receiving the special information that had been 
discussed previously at this meeting but which is recorded separately? 

A. Yes, but I believe now, and I believed then, that he was kept 
adequately informed by official communications to him. 

133. Q. Do you know that the official communications to him which 
included a great many letters in a personal form, that the details of 
this special information were included in those letters to the same 
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extent as the particular documents in which this information was 
contained ? 

A. I believe that he received adequate information in official com- 
munications to him, and that no more was necessary. The tremendous 
number of details that were in this separate information were^ in my 
opinion, not necessary for a proper understanding of the situation and 
for the conduct of the war. 

134. Q. But do you consider that none of that information would 
have assisted him in his evaluation of the situation from time to time? 

A. No. 

135. Q. Then some of that information would have helped him in 
determining the situation as it changed? 

A. I don’t know whether it would have helped him, or not. 

136. Q. But at least it was not given to him in detail ? 

A. I don’t know that to be a fact. 

137. Q. Do you know whether it was given in detail in this official 
correspondence to which you have just now referred? 

A. It was given in sufficient detail, and in my opinion, much of our 
estimate of the situation was based on reading the newspapers and of 
public statements issued by the Japanese government, and of specific 
movements that the Japanese were making in Indo-China and here, 
there, and the other place. That information, in my opiion, on the 
whole, was far more valuable in making up your mind as to the situa- 
tion. It was to me a great deal more valuable than all the other types 
of information that were obtained. 

138. Q. Then you expected, as head of the War Plans Division of 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operation, that the Commander-in- 
Chief should keep readers of the public press so that they could get 
their information as to what was going on ? 

A. I expected him to read the newspapers, yes. 

139. Q. In this connection, reading the newspapers, 
were you aware from the newspapers that the negotiations with the 
Japanese were continuing, apparently on the surrace, after the 29th 
of November, 1941, until the 7th of December, 1941? 

A. Yes, there was something in the papers every day about it. 

140. Q. Was that matter discussed with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions as to what information was received from newspapers and other- 
wise? 

A. I think not. 

141. Q. Did the Chief of Naval Operations use the newspaper pub- 
lications for coming to a conclusion as to what our relations with 
Japan were at that time ? 

A: Presumably he did. I don’t know what he used ; everything that 
he did use. 

142. Q. In connection with keeping the Commander-in-Chief in- 
formed of the situation from time to time, are you familiar with a 
joint memorandum that was prepared by General Marshall and the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the President in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the Navy and the Army of the United States to meet the Jap- 
anese situation as it was developing? 

A. I would like to refresh my memory with it. 

143. Q. Yes. I show you Exhibit 39-A, which is the memorandum 
dated November 5, 1941 addressed to the President on the subject of 
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the estimate concerning the Far Eastern situation, and I direct your 
attention particularly to the last sentence thereof. 

A. Yes, I remember this. It was prepared in the War Department 
and some changes were made — it was discussed between the War Plans 
Division and some changes were made and submitted. Now, what was 
the question ? 

144. Q. I direct your attention to the last paragraph and ask you 
to read specifically what is recommended, ^ad it into the record, 
please. 

A. (Reading:) 

Specifically they recommend that the dispatch of United States armed forces 
for Interrentlon against Japan in China be disapproved; that material aid to 
China be accelerated consonant with the needs of Russia, Great Britain and our 
own forces; that aid to the American Volunteer Group be continued and ac- 
celerated to the maximum practicable extent ; that no ultimatum be delivered to 
Japan. 

145. Q. In connection with this exhibit and referring to the note 
of the United States to Japan of 26 November 1941, did you consider, 
when you became familiar with that note, that the note was, in effect, 
an ultimatum in that it contained conditions that would be wholly 
unacceptable to Japan ? 

A. I did not consider it an ultimatum. 

146. Q. Did you expect that the conditions set forth in the note of 
26 November 1941 would be accepted by Japan? 

A. No. 

\ 101 &\ 147. Q. What action by Japan did you expect? 

A. My previous testimony said that in my opinion that note was 
delivered oy the State Department purely for the purpose of con- 
tinuing conversations with the Japanese as long as possible, and rep- 
resented a more or less final view of the State Department as to the 
conditions necessary for continued peace and agreement with Japan. 

148. Q. Ajid then you expected that the continued peace would Ite 
disrupted upon the reply to that note? 

A. I don’t believe that I thought anything about it in that con- 
nection because I knew a war was coming in just a few days. 

149. Q. You will observe that the note of November 26, 1941 was 
approximately 20 days after the joint memorandum of the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations. Had any material progress 
been made in those intervening 20 days that were so extensive as to 
have placed the United States in a much better position to carry on 
the war that appeared at that time to be so close. 

A. The policy of the government was to delay war with Japan as 
long as possible. 

150. Q. But did you think that the United States was prepared 

A. Twenty days delay was that much delay and by that amount we 

were better prepared. 

151. Q. But did you think that these 20 days were going to bring 
the state of preparedness of the United States to such a point that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, for instance, could carry 
out its war plans any better than they did before ? 

A I donx get the sense of the question. I couldn’t predict, for 
example, at the time of this other occurence, that we were going to war 
in 20 days, or 10 days, or any other number of days. The policy of 
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the government was to delay war with Japan as long as possible. 
What I thought about it had no bearing. 

152. Q. But isn’t it a fact that within 20 days after a formal memo- 
randum was given by the Chief of Naval Operations that no ultimatum 
should be delivered, that a note was actually sent to the Japanese, the 
conditions of which you believed they would not accept? 

A. No note ever given by one government to another, probably, in 
general terms, ever is acceptable at first. That was an effort to prolong 
the negotiations. I’m not defending that note in the slightest degree. 
I had nothing to do with the note and the note was sent. I saw a draft 
of it before it went, a preliminary affair, and that was somewhat 
changed, but then it was sent without further reference to the Navy 
Department. 

153. Q. Do you know whether Admiral Stark saw that draft before 
it was sent? 

A. I do not know. 

154. Q. Did jpu feel at the time of November 26, 1941, 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet was fully prepared 
to carry out the missions as required by the War Plans? 

A. TTes. 

155. Q. Do you consider that it was to be carried out as more than 
just an initial attack, or a continued operation? 

A. Whose operation? 

156. Q. A continued operation by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet? 

A. If you will read that letter you just referred to, you will find 
there that our attitude was a defensive attitude to be taken ; it was a 
defensive attitude. We were not in position to make an offensive 
movement at that time and I considered then, and consider now, that 
the means he had at hand he was able to put up a defense and continue 
defensive (derations. 

157. Q. Do you consider that his operations were only to extend 
to the Hawaiian Islands, Wake and Midway without any movements 
whatever toward the Marshalls or other islands in the Central Pacific? 

A. He was not in a position, he didn’t have the material to attack 
the Marshalls with the idea of holding them and it would have been, 
at that stage of the game, a very bad move, and the Department had 
no intention of making any such suggestions. Whether he could make 
raids there was someming else. That was up to the Commander-in- 
Chief to work out a scheme and make a proposal, the same way as is 
done at the present time. But he was in a position to undertake the 
defense of that area and of the Pacific Coast. 

[lOlS] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

158. Q. Do you recall expressing before the Roberts Commission 
any belief that the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, was perfectly 
familiar with all of the intelligence information, including the special 
intelligence to which reference has been made in this testimony? 

A. I don’t recall specifically making that statement. I probably 
did, because that was my belief. 

Examined by the court: 
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159. Q. Admiral, did you consider that negotiations and conversa- 
tions were going on between the Japanese representatives and our 
State Department between 27 November and 7 December? Did you 
know this to be a fact or not? 

A. I think there were one or two visits to the Department bj the 
two Japanese ambassadors during that period, but my recollection is 
that for the last five or six days there were none. 

160. Q. Did you from time to time accompany the Chief of Naval 
Operations to tne conferences at the State Department? 

A. Yes, sir, I usually attended the State Department conferences. 

161. Q. Was any statement made at these State Department con- 
ferences about Ambassador Grew’s statement that Hawaii would be 
attacked suddenly? 

A. Never hear of it before until it came out in the papers. 

162. Q. You speak of this October 16 incident and your idea of 
deployment of the Pacific Fleet to the westward and the dispersal of 
submarines. Was any specific intimation given to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific, as to such plan you had in mind : The deployment 
of that fleet or the dispersal of submarines? 

A. Durii^ the fall — I have forgotten the date — of 1941 the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and some of his staff visited Washin^on for the 
purpose of discussing the entire situation. During that time I talked 
to the Commander-in-Chief and to his operations officer at some 
length. We exchanged views on what would be the proper method of 
conducting the initial phases of the war. I don’t recall the details 
of the conversation at all. I presume I expressed the view that is 
expressed here, which was what I held at that time, that it would 
be impossible for us to undertake for a considerable period of time 
any offensive against territory and that we recognized 
the desirability of getting more ships from the Atlantic and putting 
them over there and that some would be moved there, but at that time 
we could not do anything more. 

163. Q. You testified here that at that time and subsequent to Octo- 
ber, 1941, the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, had issued an order to 
attack submarines to the westward ; is that correct? 

A. No, sir. He issued an order, as I recall it, that submarines in and 
near the operating areas around Hawaii would be attacked, and 
actually there were, I believe, two attacks made on sound contacts. 

164. Q. Wasn’t it immediately prior to 7 December 1941 when these 
actual attacks were made ? 

A. I think he issued that order after the receipt of either the Novem- 
ber 24 or November 27 dispatch. 

165. Q. But prior to that time did the Chief of Naval Operations 
approve the Commander-in-Chief’s recommendation to attack sub- 
marines ? Did he approve it or disapprove it ? 

A. He approved that order issued by the Commander-in-Chief. 

166. Q. This was subsequent to 27 November? 

A. That is my recollection. 

167. Q. But prior to November 27, 1941, did the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific make any recommendations or requests that he be 
allowed to attack submarines in this immediate operating area? 

A I don’t remember. I don’t remember that. 
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168. Q. Did the Navy Department and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions recommend at any time in the last six months of 1941 a shift of 
the Fleet to the West Coast? 

A. The Commander-in-Chief recommended on several occasions 
that the Fleet be moved to the West Coast. On two or three of those 
occasions the Chief of Naval Operations took the matter up with the 
President alone. Now, I don’t believe that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions made a specific recommendation to move them to the coast. He 
discussed it with the President, and the President would not approve 
the idea. Does that answer the question ? 

169. Q. Yes, only in your answer you refer to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Which Commander-in-Chief ? 

A. Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

170. Q. Do you refer to Admiral Kimmel or Admiral Richardson ? 

A. Both. Both of them made that same recommendation, as 1 

recall. 

171. Q. With respect to the war warning message of November 27, 
we understand that you wrote that message, discussed it with the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and that it was sent with your recommendation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[J0£0] 172. Q. Why was it in that message the Hawaiian 

Islands were not included as a possible objective for Japan? 

A. The objectives which were put in there were the strategic objec- 
tives. We did not believe that Japan would launch an amphibious 
attack gainst the Hawaiian Islands. 

173. Q. Did you think that Japan would launch an air attack 
against the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. I thought it was one of the possibilities. 

174. Q. Did you think it was a probability? 

A. Yes. 

175. Q. Were you surprised on the morning of the 7th when Japan 
made an air attack on the Hawaiian Islands ? 

A. Not the least. 

176. Q. In other words, you felt an air attack was coming about 
that date? 

A. That an attack was coming, and I was not at all surprised at the 
air attack. I knew our carriers were out, and with the warnings 
which had been given, I felt we would give them a pretty bad beating 
before they got home by our shore-based aircraft and by our carriers. 

177. Q. Well, if you felt this so strongly. Admiral, did you discuss 
this probability with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I don’t want to give a false imression. The matter of the attack 
on Hawaii was part and parcel of the whole war situation. We had 
done what we could to take precautions against the attack carrying 
through. The order was issued to deploy the Fleet in a defensive 
deployment. 

178. Q. You said an order was given to deploy the Fleet in a defen- 
sive deployment? 

A. Yes, sir, that is in the war message, and if we had not anticipated 
an attack, why, no such order would have been given — a major attack 
with their fleet. The order was given for the purpose of detecting at 
a distance. A specific warning against a particular thing at that time 
was against policy, and I agree with that policy. To add to that an- 
swer and to show my state of mind on the thing, we had out there a 
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circular letter, which was a defensive arrangement of the steps to^ be 
taken to defend the Fleet, both in harbor and at sea. When Tojo’s 
cabinet fell, I sent out to my office for that order and read it over very 
carefully to see whether something ought to be added to it. At the 
time we sent the war warning, I sent for it again and studied it over 
to see if there was something that ought to be done that was not being 
done by existing orders, and after reading the thing over, I felt that, 
in ^neral terms, it was an adequate order. 

179. Q. Did you reel that the Fleet should be deployed 
and take defensive formations in these areas on October 16, when 
the cabinet fell? 

A. Yes, as soon as they could make the necessary arrangements. 
Naturally, it would take some days to get the fuel together and make 
the necessary arrangements. 

180. Q. Ajidyouieltthesameway on the 27 th of November? 

A. Yes, sir. 

181. Q. Suppose the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 

A. One other addition to that. Defensive arrangements on October 
16 also involved increasing the defenses at both Midway and Wake, 
and we immediately went to work to build those defenses up and did 
build them up to some extent. 

182. Q. Well, if the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific had had in mind 
the same plan that you had regarding the dispersal of the Fleet and 
the deployment of the Fleet at sea on OctoW 16, would it or would 
it not nave been possible to have maintained that Fleet without ever 
enterm^ Pearl Harbor? 

A. l^u said “dispersal of the Fleet.” 

183. Q. Yes. 

A. I never said dispersal of the Fleet. I said deployment of the 
Fleet. I think it has a different connotation. Yes, I think they could 
have kept the Fleet at sea with only occasional returns in small num- 
bers to Pearl Harbor. 

184. Q. Were you aware of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet had his Fleet divided into really three parts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

185. Q. And were you further aware of the fact that at certain 
intervals one part or two parts of that Fleet would return to Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

186. Q. Did the Chief of Naval Operations approve that Plan? 
Was he cognizant of it? 

A. He was cognizant of it I don’t recall any details of the discus- 
sions. It was mentioned. Of course, that wasn’t too much under me. 
It was Operations, Ship Movements, and the Assistant Chief’s of 
Naval Operations business. I know he knew about it and made no 
change in it. 

187. Q. Were any suggesions made as to following your plan with 
respect to the disposition of the Fleet and maintaining them at sea 
rather than coming into port at certain intervals ? 

A. Well, I expected some of them would come into port at certain 
intervals. Tbat plan of dividing it into three parts and rotating them 
seemed to be generally satisfactory. 

Q. But that plan did not keep all the Fleet at sea, did it ? 

A. No. 
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189. Q. It left some of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes, and I think that some of them would have had to come there 
from time to time. I think they could have stayed out a good deal 
longer than they were doing. 

190. Q. You spoke of an officer’s being sent to Pearl Harbor to 
acquaint the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, with conditions. Was any 
officer sent out there to acquaint him with the conditions subsequent to 
the sending of the war warning on November 27 ? 

A. No, sin not that I know of. 

191. Q. Yousjiokeof the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, being aware 
of the fact that if Japan attacked Great Britain, the United States 
would aid Britain ? 

A. No, sir, I did not make that statement. The question asked was. 
Had he been acquainted by the Chief of Naval Operations with that 
opinion? My answer was, “I do not believe he was so acquainted.” 

192. Q. You spoke also of depending upon the newspapers to give 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, information. Are you of the opin- 
ion that our Commanders-in-Chief of our different lorces, well sep- 
arated from Washington, should be dependent upon the press for their 
information and their estimate of the situation in order to make their 
decisions? 

A. I certainly believe they should take the reports that are made 
into consideration in their estimate of the situation. As I said before, 
that is where we get a very large part of the information. There was 
very little intelligence information as to the prospective moves by 
Japan, but when a cabinet falls, when somebody of a particular char- 
acter is put in the cabinet, when the cabinet issues a statement, when 
conferences are held in forming the cabinet, and when they go into 
Indo China and other places, why, all that information is certainly of 
unlimited value — far more valuable than all this other stuff. 

193. Q. Did you or did you not know whether or not the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Pacific, had information regarding the delivery of this 
note of 26 November to the Japanese? 

A. I don’t know whether or not he knew it. 

194. Q. Did you feel that this note was a very important document ? 

A. No, sir. 

195. Q. If the note of November 26, with its stipulations with re- 
spect to Japan’s reverting to her status quo prior to the capture of 
Manchuko, had not been delivered and had not been given to Japan 
by the United States, in your opinion [lOSS] would the tune 
01 war been deferred or not? 

A. Its delivery, in my opinion, actually had no effect whatsoever 
on the situation, because they were already on the move. 

196. Q. And the contents of the note had no effect on the situation? 

A. None whatever. 

197. Q. In view of your statement that you thought that war was 
going to happen in a day or two subsequent to November 27, did that 
have any bearing on the approval of the Commander-in-Chiei, Pacific, 
plan to send a carrier to W ake at about 29 November ? 

A. The matter of putting increased defenses on Wake was taken up, 
as I recall it, immediately after the To jo cabinet was formed, and we 
sent some additional anti-aircraft guns out at that time to Wake. We 
wanted to get planes there. The field had not been ready. We asked 
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^ them to rush the field, and the Naval Coastal Frontier was putting 
every effort out there to get the field ready — I am wrong about that. 
The field had been in commission for, I guess, about two months. We 
did not have the planes. We did not nave the fighter planes to put 
out there. I believe that was it. We were doing everything we could 
to get as much strength there as possible. Now, sending those planes 
and the men out there on the carrier was the best way to do it, and 
that was part of the deployment. 

198. Q. But in view of the fact that you anticipated an air attack 
on Hawaii about that time, did you realize that Hawaii and its im- 
mediate vicinity was devoid of carriers on 7 December? 

A. No, I thought that that carrier had gotten back before that. I 
believe that there was a delay of a couple of days in her getting away 
from the date originally set, and my impression was that she had ^tten 
back, but I do not believe that they were devoid of carriers. There 
was one carrier out there — ^two carriers at sea at that time, one of 
them without its planes. 

199. Q. Did you feel, in knowing the strength of the Pacific Fleet, 
that there was a sufficient number of patrol planes to patrol properly 
and to have distance patrol around the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. We did not believe that there were enough planes to create a 
fully satisfactory defense or that there were the proper types of 
planes. We were constantly urging the War Department to increase 
their airplanes out there and their anti-aircraft, and they were doing, 
I believe, as much as they could, considering all other matters. 

200. Q. Having full feowledge of the strength of the Pacific Fleet 
and the surroundmgs as of December 7, do you think that the attack 
by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor could have been averted? 

A. I do not think it could have been averted. If 
met \10iJ^ with the force that we had at hand there, I believe 
that a good many of their planes could have been destroyed. I 
think the destructive effect could have been considerably lessened, but 
I don’t believe that the attack could have been stopped from coming 
in, except ^ luck. 

201. Q. those carriers which launched the planes in the attack 
had been discovered by a patrol plane, did we have anything in the 
Pacific Fleet to destroy those carriers at that time in their inunediate 
vicinity I 

A. No, sir, there was nothing up there. It was always recognized, I 
think, by people who have concerned themselves with the defense of 
the Hawaiian Islands that the northern flank on Oahu is a very weak 
place. We put the defenses on the southern islands and to the west- 
ward, but the northern flank is devoid of outposts, and unless outposts 
had been stationed out there to cover that flank with scouting planes, 
or by a scouting line, why, it is very easy to get in there undetected. 

2(fe. Q. Under the conditions you were operating on December 7 
for the deployment of the Fleet, did we have any ships to even form 
a scouting line and in enough capacity with respect to speed and gun 
fire to destroy carriers in that area ? 

A. You can destroy carriers with cruisers. They are faster with 
the cruisers. We can catch up with them. We can discover them. 
If some ships had been deployed to the northward, there would have 
been a considerable better pdssibility of detecting them to the north- 
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ward and westward — a considerable better possibility of detecting 
them at a distance and attacking them by shore-based aircraft and 
bringing our carrier in also to attack. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 6 : 00 p. m,, adjourned until 9 : 80 a. m., September 
16, 1944. 
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PBOCEEDINGS OF NAVY COUBT OF INaUIRY 


SEPTEHBEB 16, 1044 
[ 1006 ] Twenty-ninth Day 

Federal Buildino, 

San Franaisco^ CaUforma. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ket.), President. 

A.dmiral ^ward G. Kalbfus, U. S’. Navy (Ket.), Member. 

» ice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, "U, S. Navy (Ret.), Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
coum^ 

Prank M. Sicklesj yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), interested par^. 

Counsel for Rear Admiral Husband E. Klimmel, U. S. Navy (Ket.), 
interested party. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty-eighth day of the in- 
quiry was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The proceedings following, pages 1026 through 1051, inclusiv^ 
have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the record and 
deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in 
the interest of national security and the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

[1061— A.] The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., adjourned subject to 

the call of the president. 
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SEPTEMBEB 21, 1044 

[1052'] Thirtieth Day 

Navy Department, 

Washington^ D. O. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret) president. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the twenty -ninth day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, and 
was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Willyoustateyourname, rank, and present station? 

A. Admiral James O. Richardson, U. S. Navy, retired. I am 
assigned to duty in the Office of the Secretary of the Navy, and by binn 
assigned to three or four other jobs. 

2. Q. What duties had been assi^ed to you, since attaining Flag 
rank, other than the one just statM — during the year 1940? What 
duties were assigned you during the year 1940? 

A. Well, at the be^nning of 1940 I was in command of the Battle 
Force, United States Fleet, and on the 6th of January 1940, 1 relieved 
Admiral Bloch as Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet; 
and on the first day of February, 1941, 1 turned over command of the. 
Fleet to Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, whose title then was Com- 
mander-in-Chief [1063] Pacific Fleet. 

3. Q. Did you at any time while Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet maintain an aircraft patrol in the Hawaiian area, which 
was adequate in spacing and radius to detect an approaching combat 
force having as its intention the deliverv of an attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

A. No, if you mean by the delivery of an attack one that was designed 
to take place aroimd 8 : 00 o’clock in the morning. 
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4. Q. Did you, while Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, initiate any kind of an aircraft patrol, and if you did, wiU you 
state the kind of patrol and why you did it? 

A. Any testimony that I might give would be of a general nature, 
because after three and one-half years, it is_ impossible to remember 
details; and furthermore, specific detail, oripnal evidence, is available 
in the records of either the Fleet or the Navy Department. Upon 
arrival in the Hawaiian area, as a part of the Fleet exercise and in 
conformity with the long-established practice, anti-submarine patrols, 
close-in air patrols, and long-range air patrols, were established. 
These patrols were primarily to simulate war conditions, and the dis- 
tant patrol was neither adequate in spacing or radius to detect with 
certainty a force approaching the Hawaiian Islands with the intention 
of delivering an attack near dawn. At the conclusion of the Fleet 
exercises, in May 1940, 1 received from the Chief of Naval Operations 
a dispatch directing me to announce to the press that the Fleet would 
remain in Hawaiian waters at my request to carry out exercises which 
I had in mind. Being uncertain as to the duration of our stay or pur- 
pose for which we were retained, practically the same patrols that nad 
been established in connection with the Fleet exercises were continued, 
and as time passed and no information was available as to the probable 
duration of our stay, and in view of the fact that constant and repeated 
warnings were received of the possible outbreak of the war in the imme- 
diate future, these patrols were continued, sometimes in modified form, 
depending upon the number of patrol aircraft available. At one time 
this distant patrol was designed to cover adequately and with respect 
to spacing, a given sector of the circle, and was daily rotated so that 
during a short period of time the whole circle was covered — ^but the 
whole circle, particularly that part of it to the eastward, was not cov- 
ered. Near the end of my period of service in command of the Fleet, 
we planned a change in the character of the distant patrol, with the 
intention of restricting it to adequate coverage of the operating areas, 
with small planes covering the sortie and entrance of the Fleet. I can- 
not state with certainty T^ether this modification was placed in effect 
^fore I was relieved or after I was relieved, but I know that it was the 
intention of my relief to continue the same kind of a patrol that I had 
in existence when he relieved me. 

5. Q. Did you, while Commander-in-Chief of the United \_106J{\ 
States Fleet, as a matter of policy or otherwise reduce the period 
which ships of the Fleet might stay in Pearl Harbor for overhaul 
and recreation? 

A. I can cover that only in a general way. When the Fleet arrived 
in Peairl Harbor in the spring of 1940, I believe the latter part of 
April, a part of the Fleet was stationed in Hawaii, known as uie Ha- 
waiian detachment. In view of the fact that there was great un- 
certainty ^ to the probable length of the stay of the whole Fleet in 
the Hawaiian waters, the Hawaiian detachment remained in its exist- 
ing relation to the Fleet and carried out its schedule as arranged before 
the arrival of the main Fleet, and that part of the Fleet spent almost 
every week-end in Honolulu, in accordance with plans previously 
arranged. The Battle Force remained a majority of the time away 
from Pearl Harbor, basing largely on Lahaina Eoads, and returning 
to Pearl Harbor periodically for replenishment of stores, supplies. 
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and recreation. Near the end of my tour of duty, due to the increasing 
number of warnings, I decided not to j)ermit any of the heavy ships 
to anchor outside of ±*earl Harbor, and if outside, they were to remain 
under way. Likewise, near the end of my tour of duty, a plan of 
operation was prepared xmder which one-third of the Fleet would be 
at sea, some of the ships would be on the West Coast, and the others 
would be in Pearl Haroor undergoing overhaul. At times, the num- 
ber which I cannot recall, there were more ships of the Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor while I was in command than were actually present the morn- 
ing of the attack. I am not positive as to the date on which this new 
plan went into effect, but it is my impression that it went into effect 
after the Christmas holidays in early January, 1941. 

6. Q. Will you state in a general way what the demands were which 
had been maae on you by the Navy Department, during your tour 
tof duty as Commander-m-Chief, for training personnel for new 
construction and for other purposes? 

A. While I was Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, the Navy De- 
partment was never able to provide more than 85% of the complement 
required to man the ships, and no demands were made upon me for 
training the men that I had, but men that I needed in the Fleet were 
detached for the purpose of training other people. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party^ Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret) , did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

7. Q. Admiral, upon your arrival as Commander-in-Chief of 
{1066] the Fleet in Pearl Harbor in the spring of 1940, do you 
remember the number of planes available to the Fleet for patrol duty, 
for distance patrol? 

A. I have no idea ; it would be pure guess-work. 

8. Q. The patrol which you inaugurated, which you had kept going 
in the Hawaiian area, do you remember the approximate sector which 
was covered by this air patrol ? 

A. Well, the sector which was primarily covered more adequately 
and more frequently than any other sector was from about 170 degrees 
to the westward to about 350 degrees. 

9. Q. Isn’t it true that the sector covered by this patrol was pri- 
marily in the western semi-circle, especially to the southwest? 

A. Southwest, yes. 

10. Q, Do you remember how far this patrol extended? 

A. To the best of my memory, it was 300 miles. I think on one 
occasion, when the Commanding General received an order from the 
Chief of Staff of the Army to alert his command against a possible 
overseas raid, that the radius of that patrol might have been extended. 
In addition, we established a dawn and dusk patrol. 

11. In other words, in establishing this patrol, you had primarily 
the idea that if an attack would come, it would come from the west- 
ward rather than from the north or northeast; is that correct? 

A. Well, I had in mind that if an attack should be delivered, the 
most probable point of approach would be to the southwestward, but 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, Tol. 1 41 
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of course the patrol was not established or continued entirely as a 
means of security. It was partly for the training of the people under 
my command, and also an effort to impress upon the officers and men 
of the Fleet the necessity for preparing for war, which I believed was 
impending. 

12. Q. You say that you received an increasing number of warn- 
ings at that time. When you received this warning, what condition 
of readiness did you place the Fleet in ? 

A. Which warning do you refer to? 

13. Q. You stated here that you received an increasing number of 
warnings. 

A. I made no change, but by the end of the period of my command, 
about all of the precautions that could be put m effect and continue in 
operation were in effect, including steaming of ships darkened at 
night; but the warnings which I received were not official. They 
were not clear-cut; they were not definite. They were in personal 
letters, the general tenor being — hope you will keep ever present in 
your mind the possibility that we may be at war tomorrow.” 

14. Q. When did these frequent warnings start, Admiral, 
[loss'] approximately? 

A. The first warning that I recall did not come from the Navy De- 
partment. It was this warning that came from the War Department 
to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department, and that 
was received as nearly as my memory serves me, on the 19th of June, 
when I was in Lahaina in 1940, and the Commander of the Hawaiian 
detachment, at the request of the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District established or increased the patrol in existence, and estab- 
lished a dawn and dusk patrol. I reported the receipt of this warn- 
ing by the Commanding General, and asked the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations for information regarding it. I received no reply. I had a 
patrol plane come out and take me into Pearl Harbor where I had a 
conference with the Commanding General, the Commandant of the 
14th Naval District, and I am not positive whether the Commander, 
Scouting Force, was there or not; but I asked the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian Department whether or not this dispatch was a 
drill or a real, honest-to-goodness warning. He stated that he had 
no idea, that he was acting as though it were a real warning of an 
impending attack. 

15. Q. Admiral, you have stated that you did take precautions in 
view of these numerous rumors ; regarding ships at sea, what state of 
readiness did you place the ships in, upon entrance to Pearl Harbor ? 

A. Before I left command of the Fleet, I was doing everything I 
could, including the sweeping of the channel with a — . 

16. Q. I know you did. But what condition of readiness were these 
ships in when they entered Pearl Harbor and tied up to the dock, as to 
a possible attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. Any reply that I would give to that question might later be 
disclosed to be entirely inaccurate. If you will seek uie original 
evidence — . 

17. Q. Well, the court would like to know what orders you gave as 
to ships actually tied up in Pearl Harbor, as to continuous manning 
of their guns, and ammunition at guns, or whatever other means you 
took to defend or help defend ships in Pearl Harbor against possible 
attack. 
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A. I do not recall that any time, either entering Pearl Harbor or 
while in Pearl Harbor, I issued any order requirmg the guns to be 
manned or the ammunition to be at hand ; but there was a plan worked 
out by my direction under which the ship in a berth was assigned a 
certain part of the overhead space to cover with anti-aircraft guns in 
case of an air attack. 

18. Q. Did you have at that time any orders issued as to the action 
to be taken in case of attack by air on the ships in Pearl Harbor? 

A. That is another question about which my memory is 
wholly inadequate, if it is essential information, because the record 
would show the published record — ^but my recollection is that the 
Conmandant was informed as to what ships would cover various areas 
in view of the fact that he might be the senior man there, and he was 
primarily charged with contact and relations with the Army. I think 
it possible that he was informed as to the area of the heavens to be 
covered by certain berths, and I am not certain whether he was 
charged with the responsibility of directing them to open fire. I do 
not know. 

19. Q. In view of these increasing number of rumors which you 
speak of, did you anticipate an attacK by air on Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese, or did you think that there would be an attack by air on 
Pearl Harbor, as an opening war effort on the part of Japan? 

A. I do not believe that I thought so during the period while I was 
in Command of the Fleet. 

20. Q. You speak of anchoring ships at Lahaina Roads; did you 
consider Lahaina Roads as a safe anchorage for the ships in the face 
of the very critical situation existing between the United States and 
Japan? 

A. No, and I so informed the powers that be. 

21. Q. In considering the Hawaiian area, what was the safe anchor- 
age existing there for the Fleet? 

A. There was no safe anchorage, but the one that offered the greatest 
degree of security was Pearl Harbor. 

22. Q. So Pearl Harbor was the only anchorage there available for 
the Fleet with any amount of security ; is that correct? 

A. Yes. 

23. Q. Admiral, during the time you were in the Hawaiian area, 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, did you 
consider the basing of the United States Fleet in the Pacific, and did 
you make any specific recommendations to the Navy Department as to 
the proper base in the Pacific, at which in your opinion the Fleet 
should be placed ? 

A. I made such representations both unoflScially, orally, and in 
writing, and I happen to have one. 

24. ^ TV^at were they, please? What were the recommenda- 
tions? 

A Well, I have one in my pocket, if you want it. 

25. Q. Briefly, just generally — just state it, if you please? 

A. Well, I stated that the operating areas were not adequate, either 
for surface ships or air; there were no air [ 1068 '\ fields ade- 
quate to care for the planes that were on carriers, and could not be 
trained from the carriers because of the shortage of fuel. The only 
safe anchorage was Pearl Harbor, and it was entirely inadequate to 
handle the Fleet; the distance from the West Coast increased the cost 
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and the delay and the difficulty of maintaining and supplying the 
Fleet; that there were no recreational facilities; that in time of peace 
the men and officers could not see any reason for remaining for such a 
long time away from home ; that they were two thousand miles nearer 
a possible enemy; that we were unprepared to undertake offensive 
operations from Pearl Harbor, and that if we were involved in war, 
it would be necessary for us to return to the West Coast for stripping 
and mobilization and preparation for war; and that our presence in 
the Hawaiian area, wnen we were absolutely not trained, couldn’t 
make any military people believe that we were planning offensive 
operations. 

26. Q. Where did you recommend that the Fleet be based! 

A. Normal West Coast bases, except a detachment to remain in 
Pearl Harbor that could be adequately cared for by the facilities 
there. 

27. Q. Did you consider the Fleet mobilized at this time? 

A. Mobilized? 

28. Q. Yes. 

A. No. It wasn’t adequately manned, wasn’t properly trained, 
wasn’t fully equipped. 

29. Q. Did you consider that those things were necessary for mobili- 
zation ? 

A. It is a part of it. 

30. Q. Admiral, did you receive orders at any time to keep the 
Fleet more frequently in Pearl Harbor ? 

A. No. 

31. Q. Did you at any time fail to comply with Presidential orders 
to keep the Fleet more frequently concentrated within Pearl Harbor? 

A. During my period as Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, I re- 
ceived no orders from the President or any of his subordinates as to 
the number of ships I would maintain in Pearl Harbor at any time. 

32. Q. Did you ever hear, or did it come to your attention, that such 
a policy of keeping the Fleet concentrated in Pearl Harbor, was 
insisted upon by the Japanese Government? 

A. I have heard of many lies, but I believe that that escaped my 
notice. 

33. Q. You have stated that you recommended that the Fleet 
[ 1059 '\ be based on West Coast ports. Do you know the reasons 
for the final decision of keeping this Fleet based on Pearl Harbor, and 
in the Hawaiian area? 

A. Yes. 

34. Q. Will you please state it? 

A. For the restraining influence it might exercise on the action of 
the Japanese nation. 

35. Q. While you were in the Hawaiian area as Commander-in- 
Chief, did you feel that you were kept fully and completely informed 
regarding any negotiations, conversations, or otherwise, between the 
United States and the Japanese Government? 

A. I knew that I received practically no information along those 
lines, except what I acquired over the radio or in the public press. 

36. Q. Did you request such information? 

A. Yes. 
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Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Keserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[ 1060 '\ 37. Q. At this time and in view of these rumors of a 

possible war with Japan, what was your estimate as to a surprise 
attack on Hawaii? Did you believe that the Japanese would make 
a surprise attack, and if so, how ? 

A. While I was Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet I was primarily 
concerned with the possibility of an attack by submarines. 

38. Q. In other words, you considered that the means of attack 
would be by submarines rather than by air? 

A. Yes, although in a statement, in a letter prepared which is before 
the court, presenting the inadequacies of the defenses of Pearl Har- 
bor, I did point out and particularly stress the inadequacies with 
respect to anti-aircraft defense, and we did consider at one time the 
advisability of establishing a balloon barrage, abandoning the idea, 
so that we were not entirely without concern over the possibilities of a 
surprise air attack. 

39. Q. While you were Commander-in-Chief of the Hawaiian area, 
did you dispose the Fleet or any ships of the Fleet as a possible 
scouting force or means of information through surface craft as to 
the possible approach of Japanese ships? 

a: No. 

40. Q. Were the ships of the Fleet at that time confined to drill, 
operations, and training alone in preparation for war? 

A. Yes, and training of men. 

41. Qi, But there were no submarines or other ships placed to 
reconnoiter or to cover the surface approach of ships? 

A. No effect was made to secure by surface ship or sub-surface ship, 
strategic information or to cover the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

42. Q. And this air patrol which you speak of was, as you have 
stated, used primarily as training for the patrol planes ; is that correct? 

A. I would not say “primarily”; in part. 

43. Q. Well, did you feel that this air patrol was of any great 
value, as such, to you in protecting the Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. No, but I was in the position of being repeatedly warned that 
we might be involved in a war, and from 20 years study of the Japa- 
nese I felt certain that the war would come as a surprise, and there- 
fore I felt that I had to maintain some semblance of a patrol con- 
sistent with the means available to do it. 

44. Q. But it wasn’t a complete control? 

A. It wasn’t complete and it wasn’t adequate, as I have already 
stated. 

[ 1061 '] 45. Q. Admiral, just in line with that, you stated that 

you cannot, from memory, give the number of patrol planes that 
you had during the latter part of your command, but did you have 
enough to have a 700-mile distance reconnaissance on the entire 860 
degree arc? 

_A. By no means, and I believe that the number that I had pre- 
viously had available had been reduced by the detachment of one 
squadron for the Asiatic Fleet. 

46. Q. That was later in the year 1941 ? 

A While I was there. 
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47. Q. Admiral, suppose this reconnaissance patrol had sighted the 
Japanese detachment standing toward Pearl Harbor. Were you 
either in position to stop them or had you means to stop them, or 
could you have stopped them under existing conditions? 

A. Well, my recollection is that none of the planes was armed and 
certainly they could not have stopped them. 

48. Q. Did you have a striking force available which could have 
been sent out in time? 

A. No indeed. 

49. Q. If you had had one would you have taken action to stop 
them? 

A. I would have obeyed what I conceived to be the intent of the 
leadership of this country. I would have done nothing until I was 
attacked. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at iO : 30 a. m., took a recess until 12 : 00 noon, at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, residence, and present position? 

A. Joseph Clark Grew; residence. Washington, D. C. My present 

position is Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department 
of State. 

2. Q. What position did you hold during the year 1941 ? 

A. During 1941, up to December 7th, I was Ambassador to Japan. 

Examined by the court : 

3. Q. Mr. Ambassador, there is information before this court which 
alleges that on or about January 27, 1941, you transmitted informa- 
tion to our government that an attack would be made on Pearl Harbor. 
Is that correct, sir ? 

A. Admiral, the information which I then transmitted was in the 
nature of a rumor that had reached me but a rumor which came from 
sources which I considered reliable. 

4. Q. Did these rumors persist? Did they continue, with special 
reference to an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. So far as I can now recollect, that was the only occasion on which 
I received a definite intimation that there might be, in case of war 
or in case of a break between Japan and the United States, an attack 
on Pearl Harbor. I do not recollect other occasions on which Pearl 
Harbor was mentioned in that connection. 
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5. Q. Subsequent to this date, that is, January, 1941, and subse- 
quent to this report which you made to the State Department, did 
you, prior to December 7, 1941, make a similar report as to a possible 
or probable attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. In the further reports which I made between January and De- 
cember, 1941, 1 do not recollect that Pearl Harbor was actually men- 
tioned, although I sent a number of reports warning our government 
that Japan might strike with dangerous and dramatic suddenness. 

6. Q. Such a report as that was made by you on or about Novem- 
ber 3rf? 

A. Yes, sir. 

7. Q. In making this report that Japan might strike with dramatic 
or dangerous suddenness, did you have in mind at that time the area 
or the position which she would strike with dramatic and dangerous 
suddenness? 

A. No, sir, I did not, specifically, and in one of my reports to our 
government I stated that our government [^ 1063 \ should not 
depend upon me to tell them where and when Japan might strike be- 
cause I would not know, the Japanese being past masters at secrecy. 

8. Q. The information before this court also alleges that on or about 
November 17, 1941, you warned our government that Japan might 
attack us by a surprise in regions not involved in the China- Japanese 
conflict. Is that correct? 

A. Admiral, may I refresh my memory by looking at the document 
in question? 

9. Q. Please do. 

A. May I read you the first paragraph of the report which you 
have in mind, namely of November 17 ? 

10. ^ Yes, sir. 

A. This is a close paraphrase of the telegram which I sent to the 
Department of State on that date : “The Ambassador, referring to his 
previous telegram No. 1736 of November 3, 3 p. m., final sentence, 
emphasizes the need to guard against sudden Japanese naval or mili- 
tary actions in such areas as are not now involved in the Chinese 
theater of operations. He is taking into account, therefore, the prob- 
ability of the Japanese exploiting every possible tactical advantage, 
such as surprise and initiative.” 

11. Q. Did you have in mind, sir, that the surprise and initiative 
would take place in the south, the Philippines, or in the Dutch Indies, 
or did you nave in mind that they would advance their activities to 
the eastward in the Hawaiian area? 

A. This, of course, is a matter of opinion and recollection. Admiral, 
and I can’t guarantee that I can recollect precisely what my thoughts 
were at that moment but I can recollect that in general I did not feel 
that we in the embassy in Tokyo would know in advance where Japan 
might strike and it was perfectly possible, in our opinion, that she 
might strike anywhere, including the areas to the South. We did not 
rule out the possibility of a strike on Hong Kang, the Philippines, 
Singapore, the Dutch ^ast Indies. We felt that a blow might occur 
in any direction. 

12. ' Q. But in this connection did you rule out the Hawaiian area, 
and did you confine your estimate or the conclusions of your estimate 
to the southern area, that is, to the Dutch East Indies, et cetera? 
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A. In my estimates, Admiral, I avoided indicating that I believed 
there might be a blow in any specific direction because I didn’t know 
and I had no evidence to justify the expression of an opinion to that 
effect. So, therefore, my estimates in that respect were entirely of a 
general nature; not of a specific nature. 

\106Ji\ 13. Q. Did you feel, Mr. Ambassador, that the Japanese 

would strike before a declaration of war? 

A. Yes sir, I did, and I based my then opinion on the fact that 
Japan had, in the Russo-Japanese war, struck in precisely that way, 
and in the case of another war would be very likely to adopt precisely 
the same tactics. 

14. Q. While you were Ambassador to Japan, were you aware of 
any so-called Korean Independence Group, and the fact that they 
had another group there known as the Korean Under^ound Group, 
which supposedly nad plans or intended plans of Japan m any declara- 
tion of war? 

A. May I ask what kind of plans you have in mind, sir ? 

15. Q. We have in mind, sir, the possible plan of movement or a 

g lan of attack on a certain government. Great Britain, the United 
tates, for instance. It has come to the attention of this court that 
it was reported that these Koreans, this underground movement, did 
have some secret information as to what the intentions of Japan were. 
A. No, sir, I had no evidence to that effect. 

16. Q. Did you have any knowledge that about 72 hours prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor the Australian Government had advised 
or was advising our government as to a possibe aircraft carrier task 
force of Japan approaching Pearl Harbor, or headed in that direc- 
tion? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

17. Q. Similarly, there was no such report or information coming 
to you about 48 hours prior to this attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. There was not. 

18. Q. And similarly, 24 hours, of course, the answer would be the 
same? 

A. Yes^ir. 

19. Q. Did you have, sir, any reliable information, secret or other- 
wise, as to the movements of the Japanese Fleet in any direction? 

A. It is very difficult for me to answer that question precisely. 
Admiral, without refreshing my memory on the point that you raise. 
I did, from time to time, receive indications that the Japanese Fleet 
was moving in a given direction, or was present at a given place. But 
as I s^, I cannot now recall specifically what that information was. 

20. When did you consider that tbe relations with Japan, after 
these numerous conferences and negotiations, had ceased? 

A. That what had ceased, sir? 

21. Q. The negotiations with Japan. 

A. I did not consider that they had definitely ceased until 3 hours 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor when the foreign minister, Mr. 
Togo, asked me to come to his office, [106S] and at that time he 
stated that as the conversations between the two governments had 
failed in making progress, the Japanese Government had decided to — 
I have forgotten what word he used now, but the meaning was that 
they had decided to call them off, to break them off. That, however. 
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had been done before, at the time the Japanese had sent their troops 
into Indo-China and the conversations had been resumed thereafter. 

22. Q. Did you consider that the negotiations had ceased about 27 
November 1941 ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

23. Q. Were you kept informed as to the continuance of these nego- 
tiations and conferences between November 27th and December 79i? 

A. I was kept informed of all of the official conversations that took 
place in Washington. I cannot now recollect whether I received re- 
ports during that particular period, or not, but I am inclined to think 
that I did. I am inclined to think that I continued to receive reports 
of such conversations up to the end. 

24. Q. During your tenure of office in Japan, you were aware, of 
course, of the general mind and feeling of the Japanese people. Were 
there any strong expressions of opinion in Japan objecting to the main- 
tenance of our Fleet in the Hawaiian area? 

A. You refer to official expressions, or informal expressions? 

25. Q. I would refer to both, if you may answer, please? 

A. So far as I can recall, no official, or at least no formal official 
representations were made to me in that connection. I think it is pos- 
sible that in the course of conversations with certain Japanese officials, 
they may have expressed the hope that our Fleet would eventually 
move into the Atlantic away from the Pacific because its presence in 
the Pacific was used by what they called the Jingoes in Japan to 
stir up anti -American feeling. But I’m afraid my answer to that ques- 
tion must be indefinite. Admiral, because I have no precise recollection. 

26. Q. That is quite a good answer, sir. From your estimate, Mr. 
Ambassador, and being thoroughly conversant with the conditions in 
Japan, when did you think, or when did you make any estimate as to 
a possible time of attack by Japan against either Great Britain or the 
United States? 

A. Of a specific date, you mean? 

27. Q. Ota general date. 

A. No, sir, I did not. I knew for many years that Japan was 
preparing for whatever might happen but I do not think that any 
time I felt that I could put my finger on any \^1066'\ particular 
date when such an attack would likely come about. 

28. Q. In view of the conversations which took place in Washing- 
ton between November 27th and December 7th, 1941, did you feel that 
war was extremely imminent and that some act by Japan would take 
place in the immediate future? 

A. Admiral, I would rather go back a little further than that. In 
a telegram which I sent to the Department of State in early Novem- 
ber, I think probably it was my telegram of November 3rd, I said the 
sands were running fast. Ihat meant it was an expression of my 
opinion that something might break at any moment but I do not 
recollect that I felt that that danger was necessarily any more intense 
during the period mentioned than in the period directly preceding 
that time. 

29. Q. In other words, prior to 7 December 1941, immediately prior 
to that, you did not change your opinion ? 

A. I did not. I had no evidence to justify changing my opinion in 
that respect. 
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Cross-examined by the judge advocate : 

30. Q. I have a document which is a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet under date 
of February 1, 1941. It purports to quote information which, under 
date of 27 January 1941, the American Ambassador at Tokyo tele- 
graphed the State Department. I would ask you to examine the 
quoted part of this document to see whether or not it contains the sub- 
stance of a report that you, in fact, made? 

A. That, in general, is the substance of my report, although it is 
really a paraphrase of the actual text. I think my memo^ has played 
me false here. I said before it was the Portuguese Minister as being 
the source of my information. It states here “the Peruvian Minister.” 
I think that is accurate. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

31. Q. Mr. Ambassador, going back to your dispatch of 27 January 
1941 concerning the attack on Pearl Harbor. If you feel free to do so, 
will you elaborate ujjon your answer and give the source of the rumors 
and information which caused you to send that dispatch? 

A. Yes, sir. The dispatch states : “A member of the Embassy was 

told by me” — this is a close paraphrase — “ collea^e that 

from many quarters, including a Japanese one, he had heard that a 
surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor was planned by the Japanese 
military forces, in case of ‘trouble’ between Japan and the United 
States; that source was the Peruvian Minister, a man in whom I had a 
considerable degree of confidence. 

32. Q. Do you recall any other source that came to you [ 1067 '\ 
with this information about that time or just previously, to the same 
effect? 

A. I do not recall any specific source. My colleague said that he was 
prompted to pass this on because it had come to him from many 
sources, although the plan seemed fantastic. I do not now recollect 
that that precise report came to me from any other source. 

33. But as to that, you did give it a rather high evaluation in your 
own mind; is that correct, Mr. Ambassador? 

A. That is a very difiicult question to answer. Admiral, but I will 
say this : Although my Peruvian colleague labeled the report as fan- 
tastic, I still considered that it was of such utmost importance that I 
muld not afford to regard it as fantastic, and for that reason I passed 
it on the the Secretary of State. I don’t think I can go further than 
that in answering your question. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Real Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

34. Q. Will you refer to Page 137 of the second volume of Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Ambassador. This is a letter written by you under 
date of February 26, 1941 to the Secretary of State : “Sir : I have the 
honor to enclose a copy of a memorandum of conversation which the 
Counselor of the Embassy had on February 14 with the Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the substance of which was reported to the Depart- 
ment in the Embassy’s 230, February 14, 8 p. m. The presentation by 
Mr. Dooman of his impressions of the position of the United States as 
gathered during his recent furlough appeared to cause Mr. Ohashi 
astonishment. Mr. Ohashi is, for a Japanese, extraordinarily direct 
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and sparing of words. Upon listening attentatively to what Mr. 
Dooman described as the philosophy of the American position, Mr. 
Ohashi remained perfectly quiet for an appreciable space of time and 
then burst forth with the question ‘Do you mean to say that if Japan 
were to attack Singapore there would be war with the United States?’ 
Mr. Dooman replied, ‘The logic of the situation would inevitably raise 
that question.’ ’’ I then skip a paragraph and come to the last para- 
graph, Mr. Ambassador : “I propose to say to Mr. Matsuoka, with whom 
I have an appointment this morning, that the statements made by Mr. 
Dooman to Mr. Ohashi were made with my prior knowledge and have 
my full approval.” Are you at liberty to tell the court, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, what information or instructions the Embassy had which was 
the basis of Mr. Dooman ’s conversation with Mr. Ohashi at that time? 

A. I think, sir, that it is stated here that Mr. Dooman had just re- 
turned from a leave of absence to the United States and 

I am inclined to think that his talk with Mr. Ohashi was based on his 
estimate of public opinion in the United States and what he had picked 
up here in general, rather than upon any specific document or instruc- 
tion from our government. I’m afraid Im not in a position to tell 
you exactly what Mr. Dooman said. Mr. Dooman, himself, probably 
would be in a better position than I to do that, although no doubt the 
record is available. 

35. Q. But there appears on the next page, page 138 and page 139, a 
copy of the memorandum prepared by Mr. Dooman covering that in- 
cident. I read one sentence on Page 139 : “If, therefore, Japan or any 
other nation were to prejudice the safety of those communications, 
either by direct action or by placing herself in a position to menace 
those communications, she would have to expect to come into conflict 
with the United States.” That is referring to communications of 
Britain in the Southewest Pacific. Do you recall whether, subsequent 
to that time, the 14th of February, you received from the State De- 
partment any amplification or qualification of further information 
along that line? 

A. I do not recollect, sir, whether I did or not. I could not answer 
that question without exploring. 

36. ^ I call your attention to Page 553 of the same volume which 
is a memorandum prepared by the Secretary of State under date of 
the 16th of August, 1941, and I quote one of the sentences toward the 
bottom of the page. This was a memorandum of a conversation be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. “I said” — that is, the Secretary of State — “as the matter 
stands Japan with her Army, Navy and air forces was establishing 
many bases in and about French Indochina under her continued policy 
of conquest by force, that this would mean about the last step prior 
to a serious invasion of the South Sea area if it should be decided upon 
by Japan, that such an invasion would be a serious menace to British 
success in Europe and hence to the safety of the Western Hemisphere, 
including the United States, and that, therefore, this Government 
could not for a moment remain silent in the face of such a threat, espe- 
cially if it should be carried forward to any further extent.” Do you 
recall receiving any information from the State Department as to that 
conversation, Mr. Ambassador? 
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A. I cannot recall that specific report at this moment, sir. I was in 
general informed of the conversations as they came along. I cannot 
specifically remember that particular report at this moment. 

37. Q. Well, in general; can you remember any information re- 
ceived from the State Department as to the probability of the United 
States coming into armed conflict with Japan if \_1069'\ Japan 
was at war with Britain in the Pacific? 

A. I could not answer that question, sir, without exploration. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry deesired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The court then, at 12 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 1:45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[1070] Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, all the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold B. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel was 
present. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Beserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, and was 
informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, residence, and present assignment? 

A. Maxwell M. Hamilton. I have no permanent residence in Wash- 
ington at this time, because I just came to Washington. I am tem- 
porarily residing at the Presidential Apartments, 1026 16th Street. I 
am Foreign Service Officer, Class 1, assigned to the Department of 
State. 

2. Q. What position did you hold in the latter part of 1941 ? 

A. Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Departinent 
of State. 

3. Q. If your duties or responsibilities brought you in contact with 
matters of interest to the Navy Department during the latter part of 
1941, will you state what those duties or responsibilitiees were with 
respect to the Navy Department? 

A. I know of no expressed order of the Department of State, defin- 
ing with any precision, or defining at all, the duties of the ^ief of 
the Division with respect to the Navy Department. Consequently, 
the duties and responsibilities of the Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs with respect to the Navy Department are of a general 
character. For as long as I havelieen associated with the Department 
of State the Division of Far Eastern Affairs has had a tradition of 
close cooperation with the Navy Department in the interchange of 
information considered by either department to be of concern or 
interest to the other. 
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4. Q. There is testimony before this court that you at times, at 
least, performed the function of a liaison officer between the State 
Department and the Navy Department and that your contacts were, 
in general with Captain, now Admiral Schuirmann. Is this informa- 
tion correct? 

A. It depends on the definition of liaison officer. As Chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs I had rather frequent contact with 
Admiral Schuirmann, then Captain Schuirmann, who was in the 
central division of the Navy [ 1071 '\ Department. Do you 
want me to state ■what those were? 

5. Q. If you please. 

A. In 1941 my recollection is that my relations with Captain Schuir- 
mann related largely to operational matters, and by that I mean spe- 
cific questions which came up for decision, which involved both mat- 
ters of foreign policy and naval policy. My recollection is that Cap- 
tain Schuirnmnn was not, in his relation with me, nor was I, in rela- 
tions with him, the liaison officer for the interchange of general in- 
formation. At certain specific conferences held in the office of the 
Secretary of State, at which there were present higher officers of the 
State Department and of the Navy Department, Captain Schuirmann 
and I both were present. I mi^ say I have known Captain Schuir- 
mann for a good many years. I had contacts with him when he was 
on duty in the Navy Department some years previously, at which time 
he also functioned in contact with the Department of State. 

6. Q. During the last half of the year 1941 was there a system set up 
in the State Department for informing the Navy Department on mat- 
ters pertaining to United States- Japanese relations? 

A. During the latter part of 1941 there were in existence in the State 
Department several procedures for communicating information to the 
Navy Department. One of these procedures was the Office of Liaison, 
which was chared with communicating copies or paraphrases of tele- 
grams, as we call them, or dispatches, as you call them, or mail reports 
to the Navy Department which were deemed to be of interest and con- 
cern. In addition, the Division of Far Eastern Affairs transmitted 
paraphrases of some telegrams and mail reports from the Far East, 
those deemed to be of interest and concern, to the Navy Department. 
A further procedure was that of a direct conference and consultation 
among the ^cretary of State and the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
some of which were attended by other high officers of the State and 
Navy Department; conferences between the Secretary of State and 
Admiral Stark and General Marshall; meetings of the War Council 
and then meetings of the Cabinet itself. 

7. Q. In a ^neral way, were you familiar with negotiations which 
were taking place between the United States and the Japanese Govern- 
ment during the period from about 15 October to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, 

8. Q. Did you at any time during the year 1941 transmit any infor- 
mation to the representatives of the Navy Department which had to 
do with a surprise Japanese attack on the United States in the 
Hawaiian area? 

A. The Far Eastern Division sent paraphrased copies of the tele- 
gram from Ambassador Grew to the Department of State on January 
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[^ 1072 '] 9. Q. What year? 

A. 1941, to ONI and MID in strict confidence. 

10. Q. Do you recall any other information which you communi- 
cated to the Navy Department on the subject of the intentions of the 
Japanese to make an attack on the Hawaiian Area ? 

A. No. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold K. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested partv. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

11. Q. Mr. Hamilton, were you, acting in the capacity which you 
have mentioned in the State Department, familiar with all informa- 
tion, super secret and otherwise, flowing into the State Department 
regarding the United States- Japanese situation? 

A. I think so. There may have been some confidential information 
furnished the ^cretary of State or Mr. Welles in reference to the 
disposition of our armed forces in the Far East which, at times, I may 
not have been familiar with. 

12. Q. Was this information transmitted to the Navy Department? 

A. I thought you were inquiring about information wnich came 

from the Navy Department to us. 

13. Q. No, was the independent information received by the State 
Department transmitted to the Navy Department? 

A. I’m sorry ; I don’t understand. 

14. Q. For example, you speak of a message or communication from 
Ambassador Grew as of January 27, 1941. 

A. Yes, sir. 

15. Q. Was that information transmitted to the Navy Department? 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. Similarly, was information, or the substance of it, gained by 
you through that source or otherwise transmitted to the Navy De- 
partment? 

A. In general, ye.s, sir. 

\_ 1073 '\ 17. <3. In other words, you kept the Navy Department 

informed as to this situation? 

A. Yes, sir, I personally did not. It was done by one of the three 
procedures which I have mentioned. 

18. Q. Are you familiar with the note of 26 November 1941, which 
was handed to the Japanese representatives by the Secretary of State? 

A. Yes, sir. 

19. Q. Was a copy of that note or the substance of it sent to the 
N avy Department ? 

A. We have no record of all the itemized steps in the discussions 
with the J apanese at that period. 

20. Q. Was that note discussed with representatives of the Navy 
Department? 

A. During that period there were almost daily conferences between 
the Secretary of State and the Secretaries of the Navy and War, or 
with Admiral Stark or General Marshall or General Gerow. I was 
not present at those discussions. 
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21. Q. So you do not know whether or not that note was discussed ? 

A. I know, from the very definite reports made to us by the Secre- 
tary of State prior to and immediately following such conferences, 
that it was his desire and intent, which he carried out, in his judg- 
ment, to communicate the substance and the text of documents. Some 
documents were given to the Navy. As far as my understanding goes, 
they were available for examination by the Navy and War Department 
officers. We have no record with regard to the question of the actual 
passing of each document. 

22. Q. Did you attend any conferences where the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, were present discussing any over-all picture of the situa- 
tion between Japan and the United States? 

A. I attended none where the secretaries were present. I have at- 
tended some where Admiral Stark was present. 

23. Q. About what time? Do you recall? 

A. I have a record of it here. 

24. Q. You may refresh your memory. 

A. (Keferring to paper) On Novemoer 21 there was a conference 
with the Secretary of otate, at which Admiral Stark, General Gerow, 
and Messrs, Hornbeck, Hamilton, and Ballentine were present. 

25. Q. What is the date? 

A. November 21, 1941. 

[ 1074 ^ 26. Q. Do you know what was discussed at that particular 

conference? 

A Not with any precision. It was the general displomatic and mili- 
tary situation in the Pacific, and on November 24, 1941 — No, I was not 
present at that. I was not present at the conference on November 
25 among the three secretaries. There were meetings of the war coun- 
cil on November 25 and 28th, at which I was not present. 

27. Q. From the period of November 27 to December 7 were con- 
ferences and negotiations continuing between the State Department 
and the Japanese representatives? 

A. There were some meetings. My recollection is that they met — 
I don’t know the last date — with the President on one occasion. It 
is in this book, if you care to have me refresh my memory. I don’t 
recall exactly. My impression is that they did continue but not on the 
subject of this communication of November 26, 1941 — on the general 
subject. 

28. Q. The communication of November 26 was simply a step in the 
negotiations; is that correct? 

A From our point of view, it was a general summing up of the 
situation as of that time. 

29. ^ T^en did you consider that negotiations between the United 
States and Japan had ceased? 

A I personally or the State Department? 

30. ^ You in your capacity in the State Department? 

A November 26. 

31. Q. But you just stated that there were negotiations subsequent 
to that date. 

A. Yes. sir. There was an extreme, bare possibility that diplomatic 
conversations might be continued after November 26, but the estimate 
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of the Secretary of State, as expressed to me and to others at that 
time, was that the conversations in the diplomatic effort virtually 
reached a conclusion, and from that point on the matter was one for 
the Armed Services. 

32. Q. When the note of November 26, 1941, was presented by the 
State Department officials here, did you have any estimate of the 
time that it would take to get a reply to that note ? 

A. No, sir. 

33. Q. Did you feel that when you received your repljr that that 
would end the negotiations or that there would be a continuance of 
the negotiations after the reply ? 

A. I thought there was no chance of receiving a reply of a character 
to make possible a continuance of the negotiations. 

\_ 1076 \ 34. Q. Was that an assumption based on the contents 

and the requirements of the United States Government as announced 
in that note? 

A. It was based on the record of the Japanese negotiators and the 
position of the Japanese Government. 

35. Q. Were you present in the State Department on the morning 
of December 7, 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

36. Q. Were you there when the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy conferred with the Secretary of State? 

A. .Yes, sir. 

37. Q. Were you at that conference? 

A. No, sir. 

38. Q. Did you discuss with anyone from the Navy Department 
what they were going to bring out at this conference on the morning 
of December 7 ? 

A. What the Japanese would bring out? 

39. Q. No, what would be the subject of discussion on that morn- 
ing? 

A. Among the three secretaries? 

40. Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir, not specifically. I did not know that there was to be 
a conference. 

41. Q. Did you have any specific information on the morning of 
the 7th which you transmitted to the State Department relative to 
this conference? 

A. No, sir. 

42. Q. From your general observation and study of the Far East- 
ern situation, did you form any conclusion as to the possible time of 
attack contemplated by Japan? 

A. No, sir, I did not expressly. My judgment was the judgment 
of the Secretary^ of State : If some diplomatic arrangement couldn’t 
be worked out with Japan, she would continue with her course of 
armed aggression. As to when and where, I had no idea. 

43. Q. Did you feel, in your study of the Far Eastern situation, 
that there would be a certain area in which Japan would be the 
aggressor or would make an attack ? 

A. As nearly as I recollect my opinion some time ago, I felt Japan 
was definitely bent on moving southward. I did not exclude from 
my estimate an attack on the IJnited States or American possessions. 
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[10761 44. Q. Did you feel in your estimate at that time that 

there would be a surprise attack to take the place of a declaration 
of war or a surprise attack prior to a declaration of war? 

A. I know that the opinion expressed by the Secretary of State 
was that the Japanese were likely to use the element of surprise. I 
had no opinion on the subject. 

45. Q. Did you consider the probability of an attack on Hawaii ? 

A. I wasn’t sufficiently trained in military tactics or strategy to 

have an opinion. 

46. Q. We are not requesting an answer from the standpoint of a 
tactician or strategist, but as a result of your general information, 
your study of the Far Eastern situation, and your knowledge of the 
proposed intent of the Japanese Government, did you feel that their 
attack, if any, would be to the southward, toward the Dutch East 
Indies, or otherwise ; or did you feel that there was a very good proba- 
bility of their attacking the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. I had no opinion. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

47. Q. I understood you to say that you were at the State Depart- 
ment on Sunday morning, December 7 ? 

A. That is correct. 

48. Q. But you did not attend the conference among the three sec- 
retaries? 

A. That is right. 

49. Q. Did anyone attend that conference other than the three 
secretaries ? 

A. Not so far as I know. It was not customary, and I do not 
think anyone else was present. There were a number of us in the 
outer office waiting to confer with the Secretary of State when the 
conference broke up. 

50. ^ When did the conference break up? 

A. I couldn’t give you the exact hour. I have no precise recollec- 
tion. We were waiting at least an hour. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nwtion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

[1077] The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, and was in- 
formed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. H. H. Smith-Hutton, Captain, U. S. Navy, Headquarters of 
the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet. • 

2. Q. Will you state what your duties were in the year 1941? 

A. I was naval attache at the American Embassy in Tokyo. 

Examined by the court : 

3. Q. Captam, as naval attache were you not part of the organiza- 
tion of the Office of Naval Intelligence? 

7»71«— 46— Bx. 140, toL 1 12 
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A. Yes, sir. 

4. Q. While in Tol^o during your tour of duty as naval attache, did 
you have difficulty in obtaining information concerning Japanese 
milita^ and naval activities? 

A. Very great difficulty, yes, sir. 

6. Q. Wepe you able to obtain during the month of November any 
information at all which indicated a movement, other than a move- 
ment, which is well known to have been started, toward southeast Asia ? 

A. No, sir. 

6. Q. Did you get any information of any tangible character during 
the month of November or early December, 1941 ? 

A. No, sir. During that period I made a trip to Western Japan, to 
the inland sea area, in an effort to observe all that was possible from 
the places where I was allowed to visit, but during that entire trip I 
saw no naval craft and received no information which would indicate 
any movement by the Japanese Fleet. 

7. Q. You heard no conversations on the part of the Japanese which 
you thought might be of value? 

A. None, sir. 

8. Q. The newspapers gave you none? 

A. The movements of naval and military units did not appear in 
the Japanese press. 

[Ky/Sl 9. Q. When you received information during your tour 
of duty in Japan regarding Japan or the Japanese Fleet or its move- 
ments, how did you transmit that information to higher authority? 

A. By Japane^ cable to the 4th marine radio station in Shanghai, 
which re-transmitted it to Washington or to Manila. 

10. Q. In other words, you transmitted your information direct 
to the Navy Department through that means of communication? 

A. Yes, sir. 

11. Q. Did you parallel this by reports to the Ambassador? 

A. Yes, sir, and by written reports to the Navy Department by the 
diplomatic pouch. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class. U. S. Naval Reserve, 
withdrew. 

[1079^ 12. Q. In your knowledge of the nfovements, insofar as 

you were able to ascertain, of the Japanese Fleet, did you at any time 
feel that there would be an attack on the Hawaiian Islands or Pearl 
Harbor? 

A. There were, of course, for a period of more than a year, various 
rumors as to what the Japane.se might do ; but there was no informa- 
tion reached me, or as far as I know, any other American official in 
Japan, which would indicate that the Japanese contemplated an at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

13. Q. Did Ambassador Grew depend upon you for information 
regarding movement of ships or the general situation as pertains to 
the Japanese Navy ? 

A. He expected me, as Naval Attache, and as Senior Naval Adviser, 
to keep him informed of any developments as regards the Japanese 
Navy. 

14. Q. Did you keep conversant with other information that he had 
from other sources as to such activities? 
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A. In general, yes, sir. The Ambassador kept all of the senior 
members of his staff informed of the important communications re- 
ceived from Washington, or important information which he re- 
ceived from Tokyo. I am not certain, sir, that I received all that the 
Ambassador did, but I believe that he took me into his confidence as 
much as he felt I needed to be in his confidence. 

15. ^ In the latter part of 1941, did you, from your own estimate 
and your own knowledge of the situation, feel that war was imminent? 

A. I felt, sir, that the Japanese were going to make an attack in 
Southeast Asia. That was brought out quite clearly from reporte 
which we received from time to time from our officials m Shanghai, in 
Hongkong, and in the Philippines, and it appeared as though an at- 
tack on Thailand would be made. It was, however, only by inference 
that we felt that it might possibly involve our own country. Since 
July of 1941, when we placed an embargo upon various commodities 
going to Japan, we felt in Tokyo that the Japanese would make some 
effort to relieve the critical economic situation that would confront 
them if that embargo were effective for a long time. 

16. Q. Did you form any estimate as to when they would attack? 

A. From the information which I had, sir, and of course I received 

only the information which came from certain units in China, it was 
impossible for me to arrive at any such estimate. 

17. Q. Did the attack on Pearl Harbor come as a surprise to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. ■' 

18. Q. In any of the reports that you made to the Navy Department 
during the month of November and early December, 1941, were you 
able to give anything in the way of information [1080] as to 
the situation, militarily and naval — or did you state that you had no 
information ? 

A. After I returned from this inspection, or a trip to Western Jap- 
an, sir, I reported that I had seen in the harbor of Hiroshima approx.- 
imately thirty -five Japanese transports at anchor there; and I don’t 
recall the exact date, but I could find the message, sir, in which I re- 
ported that my movements in Japan and the movements of iny subor- 
dinate officers, were so restricted in that I had to report to the Japanese 
Navy Department every time I left Tokyo, that it would be impracti- 
cable for me to give an estimate as to Japanese intentions, based on my 
own observations, and on the facts as I saw them — and I implied, sir, 
that if Washington were depending upon me to keep them informed as 
to Japanese naval movements, that I felt that I could not comply with 
any instructions that I might receive in that regard. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
XJ. S. Navy ^ . 

19. Q. Captain, this is a document of which the court has taken 
judicial notice, a State Department publication — ^“Peace and War.” 
Are you familiar with it ? 

A.' Yes, sir, in general. 

20. Q. On page 113 appears a passage which concerns a report that 
Ambassador Grew made on 27 January 1941, in which a surprise at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor is mentioned. Do you recall being in any dis- 
cussion concerning that before the dispatch was sent ? 

A. No, sir, not before the dispatch was sent, because as I recall it, 
the Ambassador was reporting what one of his staff had learned from 
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a diplomatic colleague. Subs^uent to the transmittal of this dis- 
patch, I did have occasion to discuss it with the Ambassador and var- 
ious other members of the Embassy staff. 

21. Q. Do you recall what your own evaluation of that information 
was at the time? 

A. We evaluated it as a rumor, sir. We felt that for a period of 
approximately three years the Japanese had observed the greatest 
secrecv in their military and naval movements, and we felt that in 
case this were a plan on the part of the Japanese, that it was highly 
improbable that it would have any current circulation among diplo- 
matic circles in Tpkj'o. We gave it a low evaluation at the time, sir. 

22. Q. You say you are familiar with that document? 

A. Yes, sir. 

23. Q. Have you noted any other similar report of any naval in- 
formation appearing in that document ? 

A. None I recall, sir. 

24. Q. Have you any idea why that, which you say is in [1081'\ 
the rumor class, should have been given such prominence in that 
publication? 

A. No, sir. I feel that the statement at the time ; that is, the report 
at the time, received comparatively little notice. I can’t understand 
why it should receive any particular prominence now, sir, except for 
possible reasons unknown to me. 

Neither the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), nor the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy, desired to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
o} the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The counsel for the judge advocate. Lieutenant Commander Robert 
D. Rowel’S, U. S. Naval Reserve, was recalled as a witness by the judge 
advocate, and was warned that the oath previously taken was stul 
binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. I show you a document; can you identify it? 

A. I identify this as a copy of a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, duly authenticated under official seal, having been 
prepared at the request of the judge advocate. 

The letter, a copy of a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
the Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet, dated February 1, 1941, duly 
authenticated under official seal, was submitted to the interested parties 
and to the court and by the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, copy appended, marked 
“EXHIBIT 67.” 

2. Q. Will you read the entire document, please? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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The witness read the document, Cxhibit 67. 

[IGSS] None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to 
examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he Kiid nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel to the judge advocate. 

The judge advocate stated that he had no more witnesses. 

The court then, at 2 : 40 p. m., adjourned until 9 : 30 a. m., tomorrow, 
September 22, 1944. 
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SEFTEMBEB 22 , 1044 
[JOSS] Thirtt-First Day 

Navy Department, 

WasAinffion, t>. G. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Pr^ssut; • 

Admirai Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret). President. 

Admiral Edward G. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret), Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank M. Sickles^ yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the thirtieth day of the inquiry 
was read and approv^. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

A witness called by the court entered, was duly sworn, and was 
informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Cammed by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Thomas Withers, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Commandant, 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

2. Q. Will you state what duty you were performing during the 
latter part of the year 1941 ? 

A. Commander Submarines, Pacific. 

Examined by the court : 

3. Q. Admiral, as Commander of Submarine, Pacific, will you 
please state to the court very briefly the daily activities of these sub- 
marines during the latter part of the year 1941 1 

A. The submarine force in ^neral at that time — ^the [108^] 
submarines under my command m the Pacific— were training for war. 
The training had been changed very much from the ordinary peace- 
time training, so that they were very busy training for war purposes. 
During the month of November, 1941, some submarines were sent 
out for observation purposes and to be in position in case war should 
come. On December 7 I remember, for instance, that there were two 
vessels, the TROUT and the ARGONAUT, off Midway, and two off 
WAKE, the TAMBOR and, I think, the TRITON. They were there 
to observe and report anything, and should hostilities staii, of course, 
to be in a position to get anythmg they could. 
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4. Q. What was the general position as to scoutu^, observation, 
or otherwise, other than these submarines off MIDWAY and WAKE? 
Was there any line of submarines, or any submarines sent out, to 
cover the surrounding area of the Hawaiian group ? 

A. No, sir. 

5. Q. How were these submarines employed at this time — mean 
your general emplovtnent of submarines? 

A. Other than those four that I have mentioned, there was one 
division on the West Coast. 

6. Q. We are speaking particularly of the submarines at the West 
Coast. 

A. One of the divisions that belonged to Hawaii that was on the 
West Coast had completed overhaul; on the 7th of December they 
were about one day away from Pearl Harbor. The other subma- 
rines — one or two may have been in Pearl Harbor in overhaul at 
different times. The others were more generally over at Lahaina or 
in that area in training. 

7. Q. How many s^marines were in the Hawaiian area at that 
time, based on Pearl Harbor — ^the approximate number? 

A. I don’t remember, but probably about twenty-four. 

8. Q. What was the total number of submarines under your com- 
mand? 

A. Probably I am mistaken about the twenty-four. Probably 
about ei^teen. 

9. Q. That was the number based on Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes. 


10. Q. And what was the total under your command ? 

A. About thirty-two. 

11. Q. And the organization? 

A. I’m sorry I don’t remember; but there were six S-boats that 
were under my command, but they were on the West Coast. TTiey 
were in other places. 

12. Q. What was the condition of readiness of the submarines? 

A. The submarines were ready for war. 

[108S\ 13. Q. Was there any special condition of readiness for 

the submarines while in port at Pearl Harbor? 

A. No, there was nothing. They were loaded with torpedoes, and 
as much of their supplies as thev could take, other than the fresh 
stuff, and were ready for war; but there was no other particular 
readmess, as I remember. 

14. Q. In your schedule of employment, Admiral, what was the pro- 
portionate number of submarines in Pearl Harbor, and the propor- 
tionate number operating at sea? 

A. Generally, about one-third in Pearl Harbor. 

15. Q. Overhaul and repairs and upkeep ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

16. Q. Were you present at Pearl Harbor on about 27 November 
1941? 

A. Yes^r. 

17. Q. Were you cognizant, or did you have information regarding, 
a message received from Chief of Naval Operations to the ^mmander- 
in-Chief of Pacific, known as the “war warning message.” 

A. I know of one such message, yes, sir. 
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18. Q. I show you Exhibit 17. Will you please read that message 
and state whether or not you have seen it, and about the time you saw 
it? 

A. I think this was the message; I think this is the message that I 
know of. I am not sure. It was either this message or one similar, 
that I saw, knew about. 

19. Q. Were you present at a conference held by the Commander- 
in-Chief of Pacific on or about 28 November 1941, when this war mes- 
sage was received? 

A. Yes, sir. 

20. Q. Will you please state briefly any matters pertaining to this 
conference, of which you have knowledge — those people who were 
present, and the discussion? 

A. At the time of this conference I had gone into Honolulu, from 
Pearl Harbor, and I got out as quickly as I could when I received a 
message. I think I was the last Flag officer to arriver at the confer- 
ence, and if I remember, all other Flag officers were already there. 

21. Q. Admiral Kimmel had called this conference? 

A. Yes. Admiral Kimmel handed me this dispatch to read. I 
read it, and he said, “What do you think that means?” I said, “I 
think it means war.” Then I think Admiral Bloch, who was present, 
sort of made fun of me; I had that impression — asked me what I 
would do, would I sink ships? And I said I would sink ships if they 
came within 500 miles of Hawaii and didn’t turn back. 

[ 1086 ^ 22. Q. Did you notice General Short at this conference? 

A. No, sir, he was not there. There was another thing happened 
at this conference, that impressed me at the time. About the time 
that I completed my statement about sinking ships. Captain Davis, 
who was on the staff of the Comander-in-Chiet, came in, and Admiral 
Kimmel asked him if he had seen Gteneral Short, and he said, “Yes,” 
that he had. He asked him what he said, and he said that, “Somebody 
is drawing a long bow.” 

23. Q. Was there any order by the Commander-in-Chief of Pacific 
to sink ships within five hundred miles of Hawaii ? 

A. Not that I knew of, sir. 

24. Q. Did you have any orders, as Comander Submarine Force, 
to take offensive action agamst any enemy ships in that area? 

A. No, sir. 

25. Q. In your general estimate of the situation, having been pres- 
ent, and I presume keeping in touch with general conditions vis a vis 
Japan, did you anticipate an attack on Hawaii, or did you think there 
would be an attack on Hawaii? 

A. Yes, sir, but I had thought that beforehand, so this simply con- 
firmed what 1 had thought before that. I had warned every one of 
my commanding officers when any submarines went on any trips, other 
than the usual training trips, that I expected hostilities to start before 
their return. 

26. Q. What form of attack did you think would take place, if it 
took place f 

A. I didn’t go that far into it, sir. I never came to a decision in my 
own mind about that. 

27. Q. Were you kept generally informed as to the existing condi- 
tions there, as Plag officer ? 
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A. Well, I knew from general information that we were close to war. 
In fact, I had felt that for months, but I got no specific information 
from time to time. 

28. Q. In your organization, were your submarines at that time as- 
signed to task forces, and at any time did they operate as task forces 
in conjunction with other ships of the task? 

A. Yes, sir, for training. 

29. Q. Will you state generally the set-up in that respect? 

A. Well, for the first time in all my emerience in submarines, we 
had plenty of other ships to operate witn. We had destroyers to 
attack our submarines; we acted as targets for the destroyers to 
search for submerged submarines; we made attacks 

upon the Fleet, upon units of the Fleet ; we had airplanes to bomb 
our submarines, and they actually did bomb with little bits of bombs 
that were close enough that they told the submarines when the bombs 
were going off. We actually made one attack on the Fleet where 
we fired torpedoes at the battleships. 

30. Q. All of this in preparation for war ; is that correct ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

31. Q. Was this so-called training and task groups which you have 
described — ^had that been stepped up or increased in its intensity dur- 
ing the latter part of 1941 ? 

A. YeSjSir. 

32. Q. Up to December 7? 

A. Yes, sir. 

33. Q. On December 7, 1941, did you consider your forces ready 
and prepared for war? 

A. Yes^^. 

34. Q. Did you consider your submarines mobilized? 

A. Yes, they were mobilized. There were, as I mentioned before, 
some boats coming to Hawaii — on the way to Hawaii from the West 
Coast— that had completed an overhaul. 

35. Q. And what was the condition of personnel, as to comple- 
ments? 

A. It was excellent. 

36. Q. And the numbers were sufficient, and there was a complete 
complement on board each ship? 

A. Yes, sir. 

37. Q. I’d like to advert to that answer of yours that you had not 
made any decision about the point of the attack that you expected. 
May I ask you to look again at that exhibit, the War Warning Mes- 
sage, Exhibit 17, and ask you whether the suggestion contained there 
about the Philippines made any impression on you ? 

A. Yes, sir; it did. I felt that attack mignt come anywhere, but 
I thought it would be on the Philippines ; I thought the chances were 
much in favor of it being on the Philippines. 

38. Q. Isn’t that a reasonable interpretation of that dispatch, as 
it is worded, in the absence of any other locality being mentioned? 

A. Yes, sir, because it mentioned other localities; it didn’t men- 
tion Hawaii. 


39. Q. How was your submarine force organized as to task 
088 ^ forces, and as to operations with other forces ? 

A. Maneuvers were planned, and when the orders came out for 
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these maneuvers in which there were generally two opposing forces, 
submarines were assigned to one or the other force, and the sub- 
marines actually maneuvered and operated with that force. In order 
to prevent the artificiality that so often came into our maneuvers 
when submarines were included, I invariably consulted with the 
Task Force Commander of the force in which we belonged, and 
planned maneuvers with him, and submarines were used with these 
task forces as they might be used in actual war. 

40. Q. Then separately. Admiral, did you have your submarines 
divided up into groups, as task groups of any description, insofar as 
covering the training and outside of these particular maneuvers 
which you mentioned 1 

A. No, sir; not other than our ordinary squadron and division 
organization. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

41. Q. Do you remember how many submarines you had actually 
available for war operations between 27 November and 7 December? 
Isn’t it a fact that we sent a large number of submarines to the West 
Coast to get some extra distillmg apparatus, or something of that 
^d? 

A. Yes, they were sent to the West Coast for alteration and over- 
haul. One squadron of twelve submarines had been sent to Manila 
early in November, I think, 1941, and actually at Pearl Harbor at 
that time, or 'in the Hawaiian area, there was a small number. I 
have forgotten what the number was. 

42. Q. Isn’t it a fact that we had — I won’t say difficulty — ^but that 
we even had to count a little bit to get the four submarines, the two 
to Wake and the two to Midway, on account of the shortage of sub- 
marines that were available, due to these that had to go back to the 
coast? 

A. I think I always had four. At times I had to arrange the over- 
haul of those in order to have four long-legged boats ready for that 
duty. 

43. Q. Now you have testified that you had full crews on your sub- 
marines and that they were well trained. Isn’t it a fact that you were 
endeavoring to train relief crews at this time for the submarines, and 
also crews for transfer, and that you were unable to obtain a sufficient 
number [ 1089 '\ of personnel to keep your school fully manned ? 

A That is so, yes, sir. 

44. Q. And did we not consider that we had a shortage of personnel 
in the submarine force in Hawaii at that time? 

A Yes, sir; I had an acute shortage and was complaining about 
it most of the time : In view of the proximity of war, I had made a 
study of what was to be expected in the way of submarine persoimel 
requirements in time of war. I knew that I needed two reserve crews 
for each division of six boats. I also knew that there was a large sub- 
marine-building pri^am, and that trained men would be needed for 
those new boats. We had established schools there at Pearl Harbor 
to try to train these men as well as we could, and I kept asking for 
men to keep these schools going to fill up these reserve crews. I got 
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some men, but most of them were recruits, which were not the material 
that we should have had for submarines, as the proportion of petty 
officers in the submarine is higher than in any other type of ship. We 
were very short of petty officers, and we didn’t have enough men even 
with the recruits. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

45. Q. Admiral, Exhibit 52 before this court indicates that Task 
Force Seven, which was under your command, as Commander Sub- 
marines, contained 1 SM, 8 SS, 12 SS, 6 SS, 4 SS — looks like 31 sub- 
marines. I would like to know if you can tell me from your recollec- 
tion how many of those were actually in the Hawaiian area during 
the period from 27 November to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Your question indicates that there were 31 submarines assimed 
to Task Force 7, which was my command at that time, but Squadron 
10, indicated here as 4 SS, was still in the United States; Squadron 
8 — I think 2 boats of that squadron had arrived in Pearl Harbor, as 
I remember ; 1 division of the 6 SS boats was on the West Coast of the 
United States; and another division of submarines was on the way 
from the coast of the United States to Hawaii, on December 7. Actu- 
ally, in Pearl Harbor on December 7, there were about four subma- 
rines — five submarines. 

46. Q. The number was scarcely adequate to throw out a scouting 
line to protect the patrol ships and other craft? 

A. No, sir; totally inadequate. 

47. Q. You say you had five in Pearl Harbor; how many did you 
have in the Hawaiian area? 

A. That is correct; that five was all that were there. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to 
examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

The pages following directly hereafter, pages 1091 through 1108, 
inclusive, have, by direction of the court, been extracted from the 
record and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This action 
was taken in the interest of national security and the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

[1109^ The court then, at 11 : 10 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 20 
a. m., at which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interetsed parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The court then, at 11 : 25 a. m., adjourned to 9 : 30 a. m., September 
25, 1944. 
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SEFTEHBEB 25, 1944 
[ 1110 '\ Thirty-second Day 

Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

The court met at 9 : 30 a. m. 

Pr©S6nt " 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin.TJ. S. Navy ( Ret President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus. U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member, 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 
Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles jeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch, XJ. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his coimsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the thirty-first day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 

K , was recalled as a witness by the interested party. Rear Admiral 
and E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , and was warned that the oath 
previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

1. Q. Admiral Kimmel, after the receipt of Exhibit 17, the war 
warning dispatch of November 27, did you cause to be inaugurated in 
the administration of the Fleet the practice of preparing orders or pro- 
grams to be inau^rated in the event of unexpected hostilities? 

A. I did, and Ihave here two memoranda. One is dated 30 Novem- 
ber 1941. It is a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, submitted by 
the War Plans Officer, and in it he has prepared and I approved the 
action which we would take in case [111!] hostilities should 
suddenly break out. I thought it was well to be prepared and ready to 
take action immediately. That I revised as necessary, and again on 
December 5, 1941, another memorandum which supersedes the first one, 
was prepared and approved and put in the hands of the Staff Duty 
Officer, the officer on duty there at my headquarters, so that he would 
know exactly what to do, and they could initiate action in case of an 
emergency. 
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2. Q. Are those two documents you have in your hand the two 
memoranda you have described? 

A. These are the two memoranda. 

The memoranda of November 30, 1941, and December 5. 1941 sub- 
mitted by his War Plans Officer to him and approved by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific, were submitted to the judge advocate, to the 
interested parties, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kiramel, U. S. Navy (Ret), offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, the memoranda were so received, copies 
appended, marked “EXHIBIT 69-A”, and “EXHIBIT 69-B.” 

3. Q. Will you please read the memoranda. Admiral? 

A. Yes. 

The witness read the memoranda. Exhibit 69-A and Exhibit 69-B. 

4. Q. By whom were these memoranda signed ? 

A. It was signed by McMorris ; the second copy was signed by Mc- 
Morris. It was put in the hands of the Staff Duty Officer as a reminder 
of what to do. Of course, nothing would have been done without my 
approval, but it was a check-off. That is what it amounted to. 

5. Q. Admiral, did you receive copies of any of the information con- 
tained in any of the documents contained in Exhibits 63 or 64, between 
November 1, 1941, and 7 December 1941? 

A. None of these messages contained in Exhibits 63 or 64 were sup- 
plied to me. 

6. Q. Did you receive any of the information contained in those mes- 
sages, other than that might be inferred from the dispatches you re- 
ceived, of November 24, November 27, and December 1, which are in 
evidence? 

A. I received none. 

7. Q. Did you or your staff or the staff of the Commandant of the 
14th Naval District nave any facilities, materiel or personnel, for the 
processing of information contained in Exhibits 63 and 641 

A. We did not. 

8. Q. I show you a document and ask you if you can 

identify it. 

A. Yes, I identify this as a letter signed by Admiral Richardson, 
and directed to the Chief of Naval Operations, with regard to Chief 
of Naval Operations’ Plan DOG, and it is dated January 25, 1941. 
In the last paragraph of this letter it states that, “This letter has been 
prepared in collaboration with the prospective Commander-in-Chief 
of U. S. Fleet, Rear Admiral H. E. Kimmel, U. S. N. It represents 
his as well as my own views.” 

The letter from Admiral Richardson to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, dated January 25, 1941, was- submitted to the judge advocate, 
to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the interested party, 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), offered m evi- 
dence for the pu^ose of reading therefrom such parts as may be perti- 
nent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, description appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 70.” 

9. Q. Will you read. Admiral Kimmel, paragraph 7, (A), (B), and 
(D), and paragraph 10. 

A. (Reading:) 
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Id connection with the execution of the foregoing tasks, and with particular 
reference to the early initiation of offensive operations, It must be pointed out 
that the existing deficiencies in the defenses of Oahu and in the Local Defense 
Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District impose a heavy burden on the Fleet 
for purely defensive purposes. Ideally, a Fleet Base should afford refuge and 
rest for personnel as well as opportunity for maintenance and upkeep of material 
installations. When Fleet planes, Fleet guns and Fleet personnel are required 
to be constantly ready for defense of its own Base, the wear and tear on both 
men and material cannot but result in Impaired readiness for active operations 
at sea. The most outstanding deficiencies affecting this readiness of the Fleet 
are (a) The critical inadequacy of A. A. guns available for the defense of Pearl 
Harbor, necessitating constant manning of ships’ A. A. guns while in port, (b) 
The small number and obsolescent condition of land-based aircraft, necessitating 
constant readiness of striking groups of Fleet planes and use of Fleet planes for 
local patrons, (d) Lack of aircraft detection devices ashore. 

(10) This letter has been preimred in collaboration with the prospective Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, Rear Adminal H. E. Klmmel, U. S. N. It 
represents his, as well as my own, views. 

10. Q. I show you a document and ask you if you can identify 

it, Adiniral. 

A- This is a letter written by the Chief of Naval Operations to the 
C!ommander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, of 24 July 1941, 

11. Q. And does it have an enclosure? 

A, It has an enclosure of a letter from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the Conunander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet 

The letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, dated 24 July 1941, together with en- 
closure of letter from the C^ief of Naval Operations to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, was submitted to the judge advo- 
cate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the interested 
party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , offered 
m evidence for the purpose of reading therefrom such parts as may 
be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, description appended, 
marked “EMIBIT 71.” 

12. Will you read. Admiral, the third paragraph of the enclosure 
of Exhibit 71 ; that is, from the copy of the letter from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to the Chief of the Asiatic Fleet? 

A. (Reading:) 

I had a talk with the President after the Cabinet meeting last Friday and 
again yesterday after my chat with Nomura, and have succeeded in securing an 
appointment with the President for him today. I hope no open rupture will 
come, particularly at this time, but it would be wishful thinking to eliminate 
such a possibility or to think that conditions are getting better rather than worse. 
However, we can still struggle for something better, and I want you to know 
that I am. 

13. Q. I hand you a document and ask you if you can identify it. 
Admiral. 

A. That is a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, dated 2 August 1941, together 
with enclosure, which is a copy of a letter written by the Chief of 
Naval Operations to then Captain Charles M. Cook, Junior, who was 
in command of my Flagship, the PENNSYLVANIA, at that time. It 
is dated 31 July 1941. 

The letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, dated August 2, 1941, witk enclosure of 
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a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to Captain Charles M. 
Cook, Junior, dated Jul 3 [ 31, 1941, was submitted to the 

jud^e advocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by 
the mterested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret.) offered in evidence for the purpose of reading pertinent ex- 
tracts therefrom. 

There being no objective, it was so received, description appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 72.” 

[lllS] Frank L. Middleton, yoeman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yoeman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

14. Q. Will you read, Admiral, from Exhibit 72, the second post- 
script of the letter enclosure, which was a letter from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to Captain Cooke? 

A. (Reading) : 

P. S. #2. On second thonght, I am enclosing an extra copy of this for Kimmel 
which he can show to Admiral Bloch, though I confess one fellow’s estimate Is 
as good as another and I really wonder whether this letter is worth while, but 
anyway, as you know. It comes with all good wishes and good luck to you alL 
Obviously, the situation in the Far East continues to deteriorate; this is one 
thing that is factuaL 

15. Q. I show you another document, Admiral, and ask you if you 
can identify it? 

A. Yes, I identify this as a letter from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific; Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic^ Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic, dated April 3, 1941. This 
is an official letter. 

The letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Conunander- 
in-Chief, Pacific; Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic; and Commander-in- 
Chief, Atlantic, dated 3 April 1941, was submitted to the judge ad- 
vocate, to the interested parties, and to the court, and by the in- 
terested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Bet.), 
offered in evidence for the purpose of reading therefrom such parts 
as may be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, description appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 73”. 

16. Q. I ask you to read. Admiral, from Exhibit 73, the last para- 
graph. No. 12. 

A. (Reading) : 

12. In the meantime, I advise that you devote as much time as may be avail- 
able to training your forces in the particular duties which the various units 
may be called upon to perform under your operating plans. The time has ar- 
rived, I believe, to perfect the technique and the methods that will be required 
by the special operations which you envisage immediately after the entry of the 
United States into war. 

17. Q. I show you another document, Admiral, and ask you if you 
can identify it? 

A. This is a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, dated November 7, 1941. This is a 
personal letter. 

The personal letter from the Chief of Naval Operations 
to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, datetl November 7, 1941, was 
submitted to the judge advocate to the interested parties, and to the 
court, and by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
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U. S. Navy (^t), offered in evidence for the pui^ose of reading 
therefrom sudi parts as may be pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received, description appended, 
marked “EXHIBIT 74”. 

18. Q. Will you read. Admiral, the first paragraph of this letter? 

A. (Beading) : 

This Is In reply to your letter of October 22, 1941. It was fine to hear from 
you and to learn that you are In fine fettle. Ok on the dispositions which you made 
in connection with the recent change In the Japanese Cabinet. The big questloa 
Is — What next? 1 

19. Q. The letter of October 22nd is Exhibit 14, Admiral, the letter 
which you wrote outlining to the Chief of Naval Operations the dispo- 
sitions that you had made in response to his dispatch to you of Octowr 
16th? 

A. That is correct. The dispatch of October 16th told of the fall 
of the Japanese Cabinet. As a result of that dispatch I made certain 
dispositions in the Fleet. On October 22nd I wrote a letter to the 
Chief of Naval Operations informing him of exactly what I had done. 
In the letter of November 7th, he answers and states that the dispo- 
sitions I reported in my letter of October 22nd are O. K. 

20. Q. And the letter of November 7th is Exhibit 74 that has just 
been offered ? 

A. That is correct. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold K. Stark, 
U.S.Navy: 

21. Q. Admiral, I refer you to Exhibit 74, which is the letter 
of 7 November 1941 from Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, and 
ask you to read, in addition to the two paragraphs which you just 
read at the beginning of the letter, the last paragraph of that letter? 

A. (Reading) : 

Things seem to be moving steadily towards a crisis In the Pacific. Just when 
it will break, no one can tell. The principle reaction I have to It all Is what I 
have written you before ; It continually gets “worser and worser” ! A month 
may see, literally, most anything. Two Irreconcilable policies can not go on for- 
ever — ^particularly if one party can not live with the set up. It doesn’t look 
good. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

[7777] Examined by the court: 

22. Q, Admiral Kimmel, the memoranda which you introduced 
this morning and was read before this court as of November 30th : 
Were they in the form of orders or directives, or simply for informa- 
tion of the watch officer oR duty ? 

A. They were simply for my information, the information of the 
War Plans Division, and the watch officer on duty. They went no 
further than that. It was on the off-chance that something migh^ 
happen. 

Q. Is it true that you felt that you were not required to inform 
yourself of the means undertaken by the Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department with reference to defenses of Pearl Harbor 
and the defenses of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

A. No. I think the evidence before this court indicates that I took 
a great interest in the defenses of the Hawaiian Department and did 
inform myself. 

78716 — 46 — ^Bx. 146, voL 1 4 8 
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24. Q. In view of the evidence before the court in which you state 
that you did confer with General Short on defenses, did you consider 
that between the dates of November 27 and December 7, 1941, the situ- 
ation was so critical that you should confer further witii him, and did 
you do so? 

A. To the best of my recollection I conferred with him four or five 
times during that period, and during those conferences, some of which 
lasted two or thr^ hours, we reviewed every phase of the situation 
that existed. 

25. Q. Do we understand that this has particular reference to the 
war warning message of 27 November 1941, and the days following? 

A. Yes, sir. 

26. Q. You are familiar. Admiral, with the operating orders of the 
Fleet immediately prior to your taking over command in February, 
1941. Could you state briefly the [77i<Sl changes you made m 
fleet operations immediately subsequent to your taking over command 
and during the succeeding year? 

A. Immediately on taking over command I made no changes in the 
operating plans for the Fleet. My predecessor. Admiral Bichardson, 
had established the two task force principle, one out and one in, which 
we kept in effect for about two months. At the end of that two months 
I changed to the three task force plan, all of which has been presented 
to this court. I did that because I was assured by various subordinate 
commanders that they were not getting enough time for upkeep and 
for the changes which were required in the material changes in the 
ships. The other changes that I made during the year had to do with 
some changes in target practices, some in ship organization in which 
we put the four-section watch in general use in the Fleet, the orders 
in regard to readiness of the batteries, particularly the readiness of 
ammunition on deck in the ready boxes. We went into the question 
of loading bombs on planes, both on board ship and on the air fields, 
and we took steps to supply bombs which did not exist in the Hawaiian 
area when I took over. I can recall no very drastic change in the 
Fleet operations. We did initiate and consummate the question of air 
coordination betwixt the Army and Naval air forces on shore in 
Hawaii. We drew in all loose ends in regard to the Fleet’s part in the 
defense of Oahu and in the use of Pearl Harbor as an operating base, 
and all the security measures required therefor were put into this 
order 2CL-41. I think nothing comparable to 2CL-41 existed prior 
to my taking command, although certain features that were later 
contained in 2CL-41 were in effect prior to my taking command. 

27. Q. During this time did you give any consideration to chang- 
ing the training of the Fleet and disposing it in some defensive disposi- 
tion to the westward of the Hawaiian Islands, or not especially “de- 
fensive” but for information and security for Hawaii? 

A. I gave a great deal of consideration to all matters of that kind 
and all the steps that we could take to be effective could not be con- 
tinued indefinitely. There had to be some time limit. When I first 
took command of the Fleet we were undergoing a scare, an emergency, 
and we had had a warning dated January, IMl, in which the terms 
“if war should eventuate we will do so and so”. I wanted to con- 
tinue the training of the Fleet as long as I could. Had I stopped the 
training in January and had gone out to full security measures, we 
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never would have had the Fleet training, it just couldn’t have been 
trained under those conditions with the large influx of new men that 
were coining into the Fleet. And all the time I was considering when 
to institute these stringent security measures. I put into effect all the 
security measures that I thought we could put into effect, and still 
continue the training at anywhere near a satisfactory condition. When 
these warnings came of November 27th, and prior thereto, they fol- 
lowed a pattern that had continued for some time. I felt that before 
[, 1119 '] hostilities came that there would be additional informa- 
tion, that we would get something more definite, and when the attack 
came without this information, of course I was inclined to blame myself 
for not having been much smarter than I was. But when I found, 
some time later, that the information was, in fimt, available in the 
Navy Department; that the information which, if it had been given 
me, would have changed my attitude and would have changed the 
dispositions, I ceased to blame myself so much. 

28. Q. Admiral, what information do you refer to in your state- 
ment ? 

A. I refer to the information that was contained in Exhibit 63 in 
particular. 

29. Q. Had you had this information. Admiral, what would you 
have done, and what orders would you have given relative to the 
Fleet? 

A. That is a very diflBcult question to answer at this time. It is 
something after the fact, but the least that I would have done had I 
had this information would have been to thoroughly alert all shore- 
going activities in the Hawaiian Islands, including the Army. I 
would have, in all probability, had the Fleet put to sea, and in gen- 
eral I would have had them take a station probably 300 miles west of 
Oahu in an intercepting position for any attacking force that would 
come either to the northward or to the southward. But I would have 
had to consider the question of fueling these units of the Fleet. I 
couldn’t have put them too far from Hawaii and I would have put 
them just far enough so they couldn’t be readily located. I was tom 
betwixt a desire for the security of the Fleet and for preparations to 
make the initial moves in case of war with Japan. I was in a very 
diflicult position in any event. Any Fleet which sits and waits to be 
attacked labors under an enormous handicap. However, briefly, I 
think it is fair to state now that I would have aleiled everything on 
shore to its maximum that could be maintained over a long period. 
I would have instituted the reconnaissance to the best of our ability 
and I would have had the Fleet put to sea. 

30. Q. You state that you would have alerted the Army. Did you 
have any authority to alert the Army? 

A. No. I mean by that that I would have urged them. No, I had 
no author!^ over the Army, none whatsoever. 

31. Q. You have stated, Admiral, in this connection and in referring 
to certain information which you did not have, that you did not have 
any knowledge whatsoever oi the contents of the note of November 
26, 1941, which the Secretary of State handed to the Japanese repre- 
sentatives. Is that correct? 

A. That is correct. And I had, on several occasions, pointed out to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and through him to the Navy Depart- 
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merit, the fact that it was essential that I be kept in- 

formed of these developments, and I recall that in Februa^ of 1941 
Admiral Wilson Brown told me that there was some question in the 
Navj Department as to who was to supply me with intelligence infor- 
mation and that he, in going from one place to the other here, had, as 
I recall it, gotten some idea that communications thought that ONI 
was doing it and ONI thought communications was doing it. Any- 
how, there were two agencies that were mixed up in it. I wrote a letter 
to the Chief of Naval Operations at once, dated sometime in Febru- 
ary — it is around here somewhere — in which I called attention to this 
report that Brown had given and told him I was disturbed by it and I 
thought it ought to be remedied here in the Navy Department. I 
subsequently received a letteer from him in which he said that he had 
gone into the matter and I was getting all the information. 

The court then, at 10 : 55 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 10 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
interested party, whose counsel were present. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) , the witness 
under examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and continued 
his testimony. 

Examination by the court (continued) : 

32. Q. Continuing, Admiral, regarding this note of 26 November, 
did you read that note prior to this time? 

A. I have read the note now, but I had not seen it prior to 7 Decem- 
ber 1941, nor did I know that any such note — ^I mean that any note 
containing any such terms had been given to Japan. 

33. Q. If you had had any indication that there would be a reply 
to this note in a comparatively short time would this have in any 
way changed your orders regarding security measures for the Fleet? 

A. Everybody is wise after the act. I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood, but i feel and believe that had I known the contents of this note 
and the fact that, as has been testified before this court, the Navy 
Department generally thought that it would prove entirely unaccept- 
able to the Japanese Government, as I myself undoubtedly would have 
felt at the time, I am sure it would have affected me and my outlook 
on the situation very considerably. 

[1120^] The pages following directly hereafter. Pages 1121 
through 1123, inclusive, have, by direction of the court, been extracted 
from the record and deposited with the Secretary of the Navy. This 
action was taken in the interest of national security and the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

[112Jf\ 42. Q. Admiral, having in mind the testimony which 

you have just given and your stating that you would take the Fleet 
to sea, and in view of the fact that you have previously stated that 
you feared a submarine rather than an air attack, will you please state 
now how you would have disposed your Fleet and whether you would 
have had sufficient defense for the Fleet against a large submarine 
attack by the enemy? 
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A. I made this statement to the best of my present belief. From 
what I knew at the time prior to December 7th, I probably would have 
taken the Fleet to sea. You must remember that the efficiency of the 
Japanese Air Force was, I think, a surprise to the Navy Department 
as well as to the people in Hawaii. We had on the ships no adequate 
antiaircraft defense. That applied particularly to the battleships and 
more particularly to the short-range weapons. The destroyers were 
somewhat better, as were the lieht cruiser^. The heavy cruisers were 
poor in that respect. We had three aircraft carriers, and at the time 
of the attack they were pretty well scattered over the Pacific Ocean. 
We had one of them on the Coast. In the event of an attack such 
as was delivered at Hawaii, together with submarines — and I have 
reason to believe that a great many submarines were in the Hawaiian 
area at the time of the attack — it is well within the realm of possibility 
that had I taken the Fleet to sea, the losses would have been greater 
than they actually were from submarine and air attack. However, 
you must also realize that you presuppose then that they would have 
found our Fleet and that they would have been able to deliver an 
attack. It is not impossible that, had the Fleet gone to sea, the Jap- 
anese would not have attacked at that time at all. They might have 
deferred the attack. We all know how difficult it is to locate a Fleet 
at sea, particularly if they do not want to be located. All this is in 
the realm of conjecture, but I think it is fair to say that there are 
some things to be said for keeping the Fleet in port, and the only change 
we would make would be to go to a little higher state of alert than 
we had at the time. I think that I would not have done that. I think 
that I would have taken the Fleet to sea. You gentlemen are quite as 
competent as I am to say what should have been done under the con- 
ditions that existed at Pearl Harbor at the time and in a better posi- 
tion now than I was when I was sitting on the lid out in Pearl Harbor, 
because you know more about the Japs. 

43. Q. The question was intended to convey the idea : What could 
have been done rather than what would have been done? What were 
your capabilities? What line of action was open within your limits? 

A. I think one general line of action was to take the Fleet to sea. 
The other line of action was to keep it in port. 

44- Q. If you had increased the alert, would that have done any 
more than man a few anti-aircraft guns? 

A- At best, it might have manned a few anti-aircraft guns, and it 
might have enabled the intercepting fighters to come into action a 
litue better. 

\112Si\ 45. Q. I was speaking of the Navy rather than the com- 

bined forces. 

A. That is right, but those forces had to have some warning, you 
know. They were good for only an hour in the air, as I recall, and 
fifteen miles from land, as testified by the Major General commanding 
the Hawaiian Air Force. 

46. Q. You are speaking of Army fighters? 

A. Yes, pursuit ships, I think they call them. 

47. Q. It has been testified here that prior to your assuming com- 
mand there were reconnaissance planes used on patrol in certam sec- 
tors around Oahu. Did you discontinue this patrol? 

A. To the best of my recollection, the patrol, as such, was not in 
effect when I took command of the Fleet. A patrol covering the 
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operating area was in effect, and I continued that patrol. In any 
event, I thoroughly considered the question of running patrols, and 
I had to make a decision between training and the running of patrols. 
I was told by the commander of the patrol planes, and also by the 
Army, of their training difficulties. In addition to that, we did not 
have a sufficient number to maintain an adequate patrol over a long 
period of time, and a patrol out to 300 miles or less is of very doubtfm 
value, particularly against air raid. I even go so far as to say that a 
300-miIe patrol, guarding against an air raid, is almost useless. That 
was my opinion then. I have had no reason to change it. Of course, 
any patrol run has some value. I will admit that as far as surface 
ships are concerned. 

48. Q. Were those patrol planes and those planes based on shore 
Fleet planes under your direct operation ? 

A. Yes. 

49. Q. And you assumed the direct responsibility of employing 
them, either in protection of the operating areas of the Fleet or for 
reconnaissance? 

A. Yes, I do with the proviso that the Commandant of the 14th 
District was charged with the execution of that part of the plan 
which required the search, and he always had the right to request 
these planes and to request that searches be made. He did that on 
one or two occasions, and I ran the searches for a couple of days. 
However, I want it clearly understood it was my responsibility and 
that I did give the orders to the planes. 

60. Q- The court understands, then, that the planes under your 
command at this time were used in conjunction with the Fleet to 
protect operating areas and in training in preparation for war; is 
that correct? 

A. Yes, and we believed that by my doing so we were employing 
them to the very best advantage. 

[ 1126 '\ 51. Q. Admiral, if you had a reconnaissance in effect, 

even at 700 miles, and had to meet a strange force, did you have any 
way to stop that force from delivering an attack? 

A. I did not, except by the means you know about. I could have, 
if I had located the force, used all the planes available to attack. Of 
course, had the patrol planes, plus all the Army bombers, been out on 
search, we would not have had any striking force left, and you must 
remember, sir, that almost day by day we were promised additional 
planes, so that we thought this was going to be improved, particularly 
in regard to Army bomhers. 

52. Q. You did not, as we understand it, have a surface striking 
force available which could have gone to the location and supported a 
carrier attack? 

A. Well, we had two carriers that were in areas where they could 
have been very useful. One of them was 400 miles southeast of Mid- 
way, and one was about 200 miles west of Pearl Harbor, and had we 
known the location of the enemy, we could probably have delivered a 
very effective attack, first, with one and, then, with the other. The 
LEXINGTON was full of fuel or practically full of fuel. She had 
run only from Pearl to the position where she was, but the ENTER- 
PRISE was pretty well down in fuel. 

68. Q. You are speaking of this particular time ? 

A. Yes. 
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54. Q. I am speaking, in general, of the situation which would 
warrant your homing the forces in readiness. 

A. We would have been torn between a desire to hold in readiness 
and get them full of fuel. 

55. Q. Is it not a military fact that in order to detect a carrier raid 
you must know in advance that the carrier is on its way ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

56. Q. And within the narrow limits of its time of arrival at a 
certain place, presumably on a dark circle and in a general sector 
within narrow limits ? 

A. I think that is true, and what you say is multiplied every time 
you reduce the forces waiting for them. To fuel your forces, the 
more necessity there is to know when the carrier is coming. We have 
seen time and again — if I read the newspapers correctly — ^how our own 
Navy has ^ne in and made attacks on Japanese-held positions at 
Saipan, Padau, and Manila, to cite the ones within the last three or 
four weeks. They have in each case effected what amounts to a tac- 
tical surprise, and I can understand perfectly why they have. They 
have been at war for nearly three years, and what is so often over- 
looked in connection with this Pearl Harbor affair is that we were 
still at peace \112T\ and still conducting conversations, and 
there were limits that I could take with planes and aviators. We 
were still in the peace p^chology, and I myself was affected by it 
just like eveiybody else. I had been very seriously.criticized by local 
papers for killing too many aviators, anyhow. I had told Bill Hal- 
sey that nobody regretted killing them anymore than I did, but we 
simply had to do certain things. We had to learn how to do it, and 
I think we did learn a great deal. 

57. Q. Had you sighted that force at the outer rim of a distant patrol 
and, in accordance with your directive, let them make the fir^ war 
move, could you have done anything other than to alert your 
command f 

A. Admiral, I could not have done anythiim under the orders which 
I had at the time, and had I attacked the (Japanese naval force 700 
miles from Oahu, I would have violated my orders, just as I violated 
them when I gave the order to bomb the submarines in the Hawaiian 
area. I again don’t know what I would have done, but if we had 
sighted anything 700 miles from Oahu, I think I would have found 
some means to handle the situation, insofar as the forces I had avail- 
able would have permitted me. 

58. ^ Admiral, it has been t^tified to that on or about 1 December 
1941 the Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, issued a bul- 
letin which set forth the activities of Japan at that time. It is fur- 
ther understood that this bulletin was mailed to officers in key posi- 
tions on or about 1 December. Did you receive that bulletin, and 
if so, will you please state the information contained therein. 

A. In the first place, this ONI bulletin, dated 1 December 1941, was 
received in my office and was called to my attention, I think, prior to 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. I cannot be positive as to that, 
but I can be positive that the essential information contained in that 
bulletin in regard to the Japanese situation was in accordance •with 
the information which we had available at my headquarters. 

59. Q. And what was that information? 
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A. The part to which I referred was this paragraph “C”, “The 
Japanese Naval Situation”: (Reading from Exhibit 67) “Deploy- 
ment of naval forces to the southward has indicated clearly that 
extensive preparations are underway for hostilities. At the same 
time troop transports and freighters are pouring continually down 
from Japan and northern China coast ports headed south, apparently 
for French Indo-China and Formosan ports. Present movements to 
the south appear to be carried out by small individual units, but the 
organization of an extensive task force, now definitely indicated, will 
probably take sharper form in the next few days. To 

date this task force, under the command of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Second Fleet, appears to be subdivided into two major task grou^ 
one gradually concentrating ofi the Southeast Asiatic Coast, we 
other in the Mandates. Each constitutes a strong striking force of 
heavy and light cruisers, units of the Combined Air Force, destroyer 
and submarine squadrons. Although one division of battleships also 
may be assigned, the major capital ship strength remains in home 
waters, as well as the greatest portion of the carriers. 

The equipment being carried south is a vast assortment, including landing 
boats in considerable numbers. Activity in the Mandates, under naval control, 
consists not only of large reinforcements of personnel, aircraft, munitions but 
also of construction material with yard workmen, engineers, etc. 

60. Q. Admiral, it has been noted in the testimony that in corre- 
spondence with the Navy Department you invited attention to Army 
radar installations on Oahu and the importance of their installation 
being made as soon as possible ; is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir, I think on several occasions I called attention to it. 

61. Q. Were you familiar with the radar installations and the radar 
available to the Army on Oahu? 

A. In general terms, yes. I never saw the radar installations of 
the Army, but I was informed they were getting along pretty well. 
They had delays of this and that, and as I have testified to here, I was 
under the impression they could give us a coverage up to about 150 
miles, possibly 200. I got that from General Short, and, as a matter 
of fact, they did state they picked up these planes at 132 miles. 

62. Q. Did you at any time request General Short to expedite these 
fixed installations and did you at any time stress upon hm the impor- 
tance of these fixed installations with respect to the informing of 
the approach of possibly enemy planes? 

A, I did not write any letters to General Short on the subject ^at 
I can now recall, but I am quite certain that in many conversations 
which I had with General Short I did stress the necessity for an air- 
craft warning system, as well as for all other elements in the defense of 
Pearl Harbor. I think the court will recall the testimony of Generid 
Marshall that he was writing Short to calm Kimmel down out there 
and not ask for so much. 

63. Q. Were you familiar with the hours of operation of these radar 
sets? 

A. No. In general, I knew that they were being manned during a 
greater portion of the day. I didn^t know the exact {llMff] 
hours. 

64. Q. Did you ever discuss with General Short the importance of 
having these radar sets manned prior to and immediately subsequent 
to dawn of each day ? 
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A. I think we discussed the time when an attack would be expected, 
yes, and in the joint estimate of the situation that time is set forth. 
1 do not recall that 1 thought it necessary to discuss this with Gen- 
eral Short, except in generd terms, anymore than I did a great many 
other details. 

65. Q. Did General Short at any time report to you verbally or 
otherwise that he was in ^eat need of experienced operators for radar 
and request you to furnish some from the naval forces t 

A. I knew that he was in need of experienced op^ators, and we did 
everything* we could to assist him in training his radar operators, 
both before and after he received his equipment. That testimony has 
been given before this court, I think, in considerable detail. General 
Short never requested me to supply him with any naval operators to be 
used in the operation of his radar in Oahu, and. so far as I am aware, 
he made no such request of the Commandant of tne 14th Naval District. 

66. O- Did he ask you for liaison oflScers and did you furnish them ? 

A. He asked me for a liaison officer in July, 1941. I answered his 

letter promptly and detailed my communications officer, Commander 
Curtis, to act as liaison officer for that purpose. That was the only 
letter that I received from General Short asking for liaison officers 
to be detailed, and as I answered it promptly, I though the matter 
was covered completely. The liaison officers, about whom General 
Short, after Pearl Harbor, spoke about and about whom there has 
been considerable testimony, were in reality watch officers to stand 
watch in the communications center, and I would not have recognized 
the term “liaison officer” if I had heard about it. However, the ^oper 
individual to supply him with such liaison officers was Admiral Bloch, 
and he normally would have made his request on Admiral Bloch for 
such liaison officers or watch standers in the office. I have been in- 
formed that prior to December 7, 1941, General Short did not, in fact, 
make a request on the Commandant of the 14th Naval District for such 
watch officers. That you will have to get definitely from other sources. 
We stood ready to supply General Short with some type of watch 
officers when he requested them, and I think there is no question but 
that they would have been supplied if he had requested them. You 
must realize that this was the Army’s function, and we butted in a good 
deal trying to help them. 

[ 1130 '\ 67. Q. While it was an Army function, wasn’t it essential 

for a Navy man to be at the center to screen out Navy planes for any 
information that mi^ht come in ? 

A. I think it is desirable, but I don’t think it was essential. I think 
it could have worked another way, and they could have got this infor- 
mation where the planes are. Just becouse this man has a naval 
uniform, he could not, by any God-given faculty, tell where the Navy 
planes were. He would have to get that from the Navy, who had 
sent the planes out, and I think an Army man could have done it just 
as well. 

68. Q. Wouldn’t a Navy man have been better informed as to where 
to send the information and where to get the information? 

A. Probably, but I don’t think it is a sine qua non. 

69. Q. Did you detail Commander E. J. Taylor to assist the Army 
in this set-up ? 

A. Yes. 1 have forgotten who came to me. One of my staff, as I 
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recall it now. They said they wanted Taylor over there because he 
had some experience and General Martin, I believe, asked for him. 
I said, “Certainly. I will be very glad to send him over to help in any 
way I can,” and I had Taylor in and talked to him. 

70. Q. Did you consider the Commandant, 14th Naval District, 
Admiral Bloch, as the officer more directly concerned with handling 
radar matters with the Army, or did you consider it a direct fimction 
of your and your staff ? 

A. I knew Admiral Bloch was the proper person to^ handle all 
matters in connection with that. My staff and 1 wanted fb assist him 
in any way we could and to assist the, Commanding General, also. 

71. Q. But you did consider radar as an essential part of the de- 
fense of Oahu and also essential for the partial defense of the Fleet 
while in port ; is that correct ? 

A. It was a thing that should have been pushed to the limit, 
and whether you can go so far as to say that it is absolutely essential 
or not, I don’t know. 

72. Q. It is one of the essentials, then? 

A. Yes, it is one of the essentials. 

73. Q. Admiral, did you in any way ignore the defense measures 
for the Fleet in Pearl Harbor and sacrifice them to the training of the 
Fleet? 

A. No, I took the measures that I deemed were justified on the in- 
formation I had. I was, of course, influenced in putting into effect 
the security measures in the way wey would affect the training of 
the Feet. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, withdrew. 

XllSl] 74. Q. Did you at any time discuss with General Short 
the possibility of an air attack on Pearl Harbor, and the means 
and the plan which he had or proposed for intercepting such an air 
attack? 

A. I discussed the question of air attack on Pearl Harbor with 
the Commanding General on various occasions. We simulated such 
attack; we sent planes in to attack Pearl Harbor, I don’t know how 
many times, but several times, during the year I was out there, and 
we put the defending planes or other elements into operation. Both 
Admiral Bloch and 1 had discussed the various features with the 
Commanding General. The details at all times I tried to leave to 
Admiral Bloch. I did not wish to encroach on his part of the job, 
and I took particular pains to keep Admiral Bloch informed, and I 
think he as well, took particular pains to keep me informed of the 
things he thought would be of interest to me. I think it is fair 
to state that we discussed the subject exhaustively and our principal 
concern at all times was the few forces we had to meet an attack. 

75. Q. This may be a repetition of a question. Were you familiar 
with the reply wnich General Short sent to the War Department 
about 28 November, in reply to the war warning message, regarding 
his stage of alertness against sabotage? 

A. He did not supply me with a copy of his answer, but I had 
a copy of the message, and I knew that he had replied. He had 
rephed to two messages on the state of alert that he took, one of 
which was a brief message and one of which was in detail. 
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76. Q. Where you aware of the fact that the Armj, in its general 
conception of defense of Hawaii, had in mind primarily internal 
sabot^e? 

A. In general, yes ; all the messages stressed that, you see. 

77. Q. And did you know that the Army had so arranged and 
parked its planes, in accordance with this thought of internal sabo- 
tage? 

A. I didn’t know the method they used to park the planes at the 
time. That was something that I didn’t think was my business. 

78. Q. You stated in your testimony that you were of the opinion 
that in the event of an air attack on Oahu, it would come about 
dawn. Did you ever give consideration to placing all available 
planes in the air each morning, by reason of this probable attack? 

A, No, I didn’t. We gave consideration to all those things, but 
I did not think the time had arrived to take any such measures as 
that. 


[IISS} 79. Q. Why wouldn’t any time during an emergency be 
a time to start that? Why wouldn’t any time during an emergency, 
when you were receiving all these messages that might be considered 
warning messages, be the time to put that into effect? 

A. Tnese emergencies were continuing all the time, and we couldn’t 
do these things indefinitely, because of the personnel. We didn’t 
have enough personnel trained, the materiel wouldn’t stand it. I 
doubt if we had enough gas to keep all these planes manned all the 
time. There were great difficulties there. I don’t know about the 
gas, but the personnel and materiel were inadequate. Most of that 
would have developed upon the Army, and they were reporting to 
me that they were in a very bad case as to both mat4riel and the 
state of training of their personnel. I considered it impracticable. 
In any event, with the limited time in the air of these Army pursuit 
ships, I think that subsequent to the attack on Pearl Harbor, I have 
seen a report which states that they tried to put their pursuit ships 
into the air and after a few days they stopped it entirely, because 
they just couldn’t do it. 

80. Q. Couldn’t keep it up, you mean ? 

A. Couldn’t keep it up. 

81. Q. Admiral, we are speaking more particularlv of the planes 
in tbe Fleet, and the planes of the Fleet based on snore. You did 
have a number of PBlrs, did you not? 

A. Yes. 


82. Q. Based on shore. And the question was mainly asked as to 
your consideration of putting these planes in the air. 

A. I misunderstooa your question to that extent. I was thinking 
more of the fighter planes. Army pursuits. It would have bemi 
possible to put some of those planes in the air, but I doubt whether 
it would have helped very mqch. Those PBY’s are not very maneu- 
verable, and they are vulnerable to attack. They were never in- 
tended for bombing missions, nor for fighters. I will put it this 
way: If we considered the situation such that we should have put 
them in the air, we wouldn’t have used them to be in the air at dawn, 
waiting for attack; we would have had them out searching if we 
had put them out at all. I think that is a fair statement. 
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83. Q. But you would have put them out prior to dawn; is that 
correct. 

A. Yes, sir, probably. 

84. Q. What other planes did you have there besides these PBY’s 
you speak of? 

A. What others? 

85. Q. Yes. 

A. A few Marine planes, and that is all. All the [IISS"] car- 
riers were at sea ; we didn’t have any of those. 

86. Q. But if you had a few hours’ advance information as to a 
probable attack, you would have put all of these planes in the air? 

A. That is another thing, yes, indeed ; I would have started out to 
find the people that were coming in. I would have used eveiwthing. 

87. Q. There lias been quite a little testimony here in which there 
has been mentioned “appropriate defense deployment.” What is 
your conception of appropriate defensive deployment, as applied to 
the Fleet under your command, and under existing conditions about 
the latter part of November ’41 ? 

A. The first time that term was used, as I recall it, was in the dis- 

f atch of October 16, in which a defensive deployment was spoken of. 

reported in my letter of 22 October exactly what I considered that to 
mean, inasmuch as I told the Chief of Naval Operations what I had 
done. I think you will recall that. I placed a couple of submarines 
off Wake and a couple off Midway, and took six or seven other steps 
which I can get out of that letter more accurately than I can give you 
now, and having received an approval of that on November 7 in a letter, 
I thought when I got the message of November 27, that I would con- 
tinue the motion, as it were, and that that was what the Chief of 
Naval Operations meant. I thought I was justified in assuming that. 

88. Q. What else could you have done ? 

A. I don’t know. 

89. Q. Testimony here has revealed that the carrier ENTERPRISE 
was returning from Wake, and the LEXINGTON was on its way to 
Midway. 

A. That’s correct. 

90. Q. Had you known of a probable break within ten days or two 
weeks after the note of 26 November was delivered, would you have 
recommended this operation for these two ships? 

A. I think maybe the break alone, I might have considered it worth 
while to take a cnance and let them go, because they were a fast force 
and could get away, and had within themselves, each one of them, 
considerable fighting power; but had I thought that there was a very 
good chance of an air attack on Oahu at the time, I might have had a 
different idea about it. 

91. Q. What did the escort of these ships consist of? 

A. Three heavy cruisers, and a squadron of destroyers, each one. 

92. Q. Under your orders, were they proceeding under war con- 
ditions? 

A. Oh, yes. 

[JJS4] 93. Q. In all respects? 

A. Yes, sir. I think when Hal^y went back to the ship — he has 
told me since — ^he armed everytliing and told them to sink every 
Japanese ship that they found. 
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94. Q. The operating schedule which you issued about September 
’41 ; was that a classified document, secret, confidential, restricted? 

A. Confidential. 

95. Q. In view of the fact that two of three task forces were sched- 
uled for upkeep in Pearl Harbor during the period which includes 
7 December, is it possible that Japanese agents might have had access 
to this operating schedule? 

A. Oh, I think it is possible, yes. 

96. Q. If they had had access to it, might there have been a basis 
provided for the time of attack? 

A. I think so, yes. We took all the steps that we considered prac- 
ticable at that time to keep this thing from circulation, but people talk ; 
and they have got to know when they are going to come in port and 
when they are going out. I went to OTeat length on occasion to keep 
things seci^ and went over to the club and had a Navy wife tell me all 
about it. We have aU been through that. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did not 
desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, U. S. Navy (^Ret) : 

97. Q. You were asked. Admiral, concerning the feasibility, of hav- 
ing all the planes in the air. I am assuming that means both Army 
and Navy planes, in the morning twilight. Could that be done in a 
manner without alarming the civil population or disclosing the intent 
of operations, both of which features were specifically forbidden in the 
Army message, dispatch, of 27 November? 

A. I think there is no question but what if we had put all the planes 
in the air each morning at daylight, that it would very materially have 
alarmed the civil population. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) , 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

98. Q. Wouldn’t the movement of the Fleet in and out of the 
Harbor alarm the population to that extent? 

A. I don’t think so. 

99. Q. Why? With the number of planes you had, wouldn’t 

the population have thought it was training, just the same 
as taking the ships in and out ? 

A. The movement of the ships in and out had been going on for 
some time. It was a part, you might say, of the routine operations out 
there. Putting all the planes in the air at daylight would have kicked 
up a rumpus. All of the aviators would have keen talking about it. 
All of their families would have been talking about it, and that every 
one of the planes had to go in the air. I think there is no doubt but 
that it would have alarmed the civil population. It would have been 
quite different from what we had been doing. 

Recross-examined by the judge advocate : 

100. Q. You have testified, Admiral, that you did not receive the 
information that was contained in Mr. Hull’s note to the Japanese 
Government under date of 26 November 1941, and you have testified 
what you would^ have done with the Fleet had you had that informa- 
tion. Now the judge advocate w’ould like to have you state what in- 
fonnatioh was contained in this note of November 26 regarding the 
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situation between the United States and Japan, that was not contained 
in Exhibit 17, wherein the Chief of If aval Operations told you that 
‘Negotiations looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific 
have ceased?” In other words, what would the note of 26 November 
have conveyed to you, had you known it, that the Exhibit 17, under 
date of 27 November, did not convey ? 

A. Well, without looking into the exact wording, which you know, 
the note, as has been testified to by a good many before this court, 
was a veritable ultimatum ; and the terms of this ultimatiun were such 
that it was known that the Japanese would not conform to it, and that 
they were forced to do something. When you force a man to do some- 
thing. why you put him in a place, as Mr. Hull testified — in a “mad-dog 
position.” He’s got to do something. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as interested party. 

The court then, at 12 : 20 a. m., took a recess until 1 : 45 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[ 1136 '\ Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel, the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The counsel for the judge advocate. Lieutenant Commander Robert 
p. Powers, Jr., U. S. Naval Reserve, was recalled as a witness by the 
interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , 
and was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding^^ 

Examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

1. Q. Are you the authorized custodian of a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1941 ? If so, please produce it. 

A. I am. I produce a pnotostatic copy of a dispatch from Chief of 
Naval Operations to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, date time group 
282054, duly authenticated under official seal, dated 28 November 1941. 

The certified copy of a dispatch from Chief of Naval Operations to 
Commander-in-Cliief, Pacific, date time group 282054 was submitted to 
the judge advocate, to the other interested parties, and to the court, and 
by the interested party, Admiral H. E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (^^t.), 
offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 75”, 
copy apj^nded. 

2. Q. Please read the dispatch. 

The witness read the dispatch. Exhibit 75. 

3. Q. Are you the authorized custodian of copies of dispatches 
280627, dated 28 November 1941, 300419 dated 30 November, 1941, 
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212155 dated 21 January 1941, and 070645 dated 7 December 1941 ? If 
so, please produce them. 

A. I am the authorized custodian of photostatic copies of the dis- 
patches mentioned, duly authenticated under official seal, and I here- 
with produce them. They were assembled under one certificate and for 
easy reference have been numbered 1. 2, 3 and 4 within the certificate. 

The duly authenticated copies of dispatches 280627 dated 28 No- 
vember 1941, 300419 dated 30 November, 1941, 212155 dated 21 Jan- 
uary 1941, and 070645 dated 7 December 1941 were si\bmitted to the 
iud^e advocate, to the other interested parties, and to the court, and 
^ the interested party, [iiJ7] Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, they were so received, marked “EX- 
HIBIT 76”, copies appended. 

4. Q. Please read these dispatches. 

The witness read the dispatches, Exhibit 76. 

5. Q. Are you the authorized custodian of CinCPac dispatch 292350 
dated 30 November 1941, and Chief of Naval Operations dispatch 
301709 dated 30 November 1941? If so, please produce them. 

A. I am the authorized custodian of photostatic copies of these 
dispatches duly authenticated under official seal. These two dis- 
patches are covered by one certificate and for easy reference these dis- 
patches have beeii numbered 1 and 2 within the certificate. 

The duly authenticated copies of CinCPac dispatches 292350 dated 
30 November 1941 and 301709 dated 30 November 1941 were submitted 
to the judge advocate, to the other interested parties, and to the court, 
and by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret) offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, they were so received, marked “EX- 
HIBIT 77”, copies appended. 

6. Q. Will you please read these dispatches? 

The witness read the dispatches. Exhibit 77. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel for the judge advocate. 

The interested party. Admiral! Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, 
requested permission to introduce a series of additional personal cor- 
respondence between the Chief of Naval Operations and Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific, during the year 1941, which had not been previously 
introduced. 

The judge advocate objected unless it were shown that the docu- 
ments were pertinent to the inquiry. 

[ass'] The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. 
Navy, stated: It has a material bearing in this respect: As it now 
appears there is testimony in the record to the effect that Admiral 
Stark wrote to Admiral Kimmel rather regularly. The record, how- 
ever, discloses only certain letters that have been taken from time to 
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time and put into the record. It doesn’t disclose any repilar writing 
on the part of Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel. We don’t pro- 
pose to read into the record from these letters but we do want tnem 
in the record with their dates to show the regular sequence of Admiral 
Stark’s letters to Admiral Kimmel over the period of a year. 

The court stated : Yes, but everything that has been introduced by 
Admiral Kimmel was introduced for the purpose of reading certain 
parts therefrom, which was done. You have the same right, but to 
just tack things on the record without using them in any way is not 
permissible. 

The interested partv, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated : 
It is usable in this respect : That unless you have all the letters before 
you, you can’t tell whether Admiral Stark did, in fact, write to 
Admiral Kimmel regularly over a period of years. 

The court stated : You must get somebody to testify to that effect, 
if it is desired that they be introduced for any particular point, or 
read any part you want; but just to tack something on there, we can’t 
allow that. We won’t accept them in that form. They must be in- 
troduced for some purpose; 1 mean, reading from them or reading all 
of them, but just simply adding them on to the record, that is not per- 
missible. You can put yourself on the stand if you want to and state 
that these letters cover a certain period, if that is your idea, and go 
ahead and put in the record that there was an indefinite number of 
letters written back and forth. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated : 
Mr. President, it isn’t for the purpose of just making the exhibits in 
the record more voluminous. It is for the purpose of showing that 
there was a definite regularity of letters. Tney are introducea for a 
purpose. ThOT are introducW for the purpose alone to show that 
there was a definite pattern to Admiral Stark’s letters to Admiral Kim- 
mel during the year, that is, that he regularly wrote those letters. 

The court stated : All right ; then put somebody on the stand to tes- 
tify to that effect. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, TJ. S. 
Navy, stated : It has been testified to but we submit the letters them- 
selves are the best evidence. 

The ourt stated : The objection is sustained. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) 
was recalled as a witness by the court, and was warned that tne oath 
previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the court : 

1. Q, Admiral Bloch, it has come out in this testimony before the 
court that you had the power under the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, 
to request patrol planes for reconnaissance. Will you please state to 
the court if and when you made such requests and how these planed 
were employed? 

A. I think I made a request in June, 1940, from General Herron, who 
came to me and told me that he had received a dispatch from the War 
Department. He was Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 

g artment. He cam© to me and stated that he had received a dispatch 
com the Chief of Staff, United States Army, to the effect that he must 
be on the alert against a raid from the west by a hostile nation. When 
he came to me I informed him that I had no patrol planes for that 
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purpose, and suggested that he go with me to the senior officer present, 
who was Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, who was then Commander, 
Hawaiian Detachment. We went on board Admiral Andrews’ flagship 
and General Herron explained the matter, and Admiral Andrews in- 
stituted a dawn to dusk patrol service, informing the Commander-in- 
Chief, Admiral Richardson, of the circumstances. Admiral Richard- 
son was at sea. Admiral Richardson flew in, and I think he related the 
rest of it in his testimony, that he discussed the thing with Vice Ad- 
miral Andrews and General Herron and myself and finally sent a 
dispatch to the Navy Department and asked them about it, and the 
Navy Department never replied to him. Now, I don’t know how long 
they continued' that dawn to dusk reconnaissance. The second time 
that I recall was sometime in the summer of 1941 j I don’t remember 
the exact date. It was caused by some intelligence information that 
I had received and I thought that it would be advisable to make a long 
distance reconnaissance on a sector toward Jaluit, that is, a medial 
line of a sector pointing to Jaluit, and I think it was 15 

degrees on either side. I went to Admiral Kimmel and recommended 
that he put in this service. I don’t remember the number of miles the 
search went out; I think it was 500 miles; I’m not sure. However, it 
was in effect and the purpose of the search was to detect movements of 
Japanese submarines or any other Japanese ships in the direction of 
Hawaii from Jaluit. Now, if there was any other time that I made 
a request, I don’t recall it. I felt that I had a right, as every other 
subordinate of the Fleet had, of going to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Fleet, whose office door was always open, and make any recom- 
mendation that I saw fit, but I knew that any recommendation must 
be backed by good reason ; I must have a good reason for the recom- 
mendation. 

2. Q. But you considered, did you not, that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific, had left the matter of reconnaissance to you and that 
you would make application for planes in case you thought it advis- 
able? 

A. No, I didn’t have any such understanding as that. I knew that 
I had a right to recommend reconnaissance when I had a good reason 
for recommending it, but I didn’t feel that the Commander-in-Chief 
depended on me to make a recommendation before he would i]iake a 
reconnaissance. I felt that he might initiate one himself on somebody 
else’s recommendation, or on his own initiative. 

3. Q. But you didn’t feel that it was your province to take the initia- 
tive in making recommendations as to reconnaissance? 

A. Only when I had good reason. 

4. Q. T^at planes, if any, were assigned to you for routine tasks 
as Naval Base Air Defense Officer ? 

A. I was not the Naval Base Air Defense Officer. I was the Naval 
Base Defense Officer and I had no planes assigned to me as a firm force. 

5. Q. How many planes could nave been assigned to you in case of 
an emergency? 

A. Well, in case of activation of the Naval Base Defense Force, 
which was only in ca^ of drill or in case of an actual attack, all avail- 
able planes were assigned, but that was only in case of an attack or 
in case of drill. 

6. Q. AU available Fleet planes; is that correct? 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 146, toI. 1 44 
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A. -All availabe shore-based panes. That incuded patrol planes and 
whatever happened to be on Ford Island. 

7. Q. But all naval shore-based planes were made automatically 
available to vou upon an air-raid alarm; is that correct? 

A. Yes; they were mde available to Admiral Bellinger who com- 
manded the Base Defense Air Force. 

[ 7747 ] 8. Q. It has been testified that they were made avail- 

able to you as Commander, Naval Base Defense Force. 

A. They were made available to the Naval Base Defense Air 
Force, which was commanded by Admiral Bellinger and not by me. 
1 was Naval Base Defense Officer and Admiral Bellinger was Com- 
mander, Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

9. Q. That is rather confusing to the court. Will you explain this 
set-up? We have never gotten straight on that yet. You were in 
command and you were not in command. I mean, there is a certain 
distinction there between Naval Base Defense Air Force and Naval 
Base Defense Force. 

A. There was no Naval Base Defense Force mentioned in Admiral 
' Kimmel’s order. I was called the Naval Base Defense Officer. The 
air force consisted of all shore-based naval planes or Fleet planes 
there. They were only under my supervisory control. Admiral 
Bellinger was loaned to me by Admiral Kiinmel as Commander of 
the Naval Base Defense Air Force and he. commanded the air force 
and his operation order was a part of Exhibit 53. It is very clear 
what he did. 

10. Q. Was he subject to your orders in any way while that force 
was acting as defense? 

A. He was subject to my orders insofar as related to readiness of 
the planes. I was supposed to assign the condition of readiness of 
the planes to this air force. I was supposed, in case of an air raid, 
to Sign the air raid alarm. I was supposed to see that they launched 
the search and attack, and that was all provided for by frequent 
drills which made all this automatic. In other words, I had super- 
visory control — and that is so stated in Admiral Kimmel’s order, 
that I was in supervisory control. I was also in supervisory control 
in exactly the same way of the Army-Navy Air Defense. Now, that 
was assigned to me by Admiral Kimmel and that circular doesn’t 
mean that I had any command functions in the Army when I had 
that supervisory control of the Army. 

11. Ct In case of alarm or attack, did you tell him how to search? 
A. No. 

12. Q. You had no control over that? ' 

A. I had control over it if I wanted to change it, but he had prac- 
tically autonomous control over the air force. He was the Air 
Force Commander. I had the whole thing and he had the air part 
of it, a task group under me, and the drills had been conducted and 
he had his search arrangements made and he went out without any 
further orders from me, ]ust as soon as the air raid alarm sounded. 

18. Q. But did he decide as to the area of search or as to the 
composition of search, or anything like that? Was he a subordinate 
of yours to such an extent that you could [774^] give him 
orders in directing him what to do? 

A. I could give him orders and the Commander-in-Chief could 
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give him orders, but Admiral Bellinger was a flying officer, he was 
a rear admiral in the Navy, he had drilled this thing, he had search 
arrangements made, and he went out on search in his group. 

14. Q. But as a matter of fact, he was under your command on 
that search? 

A. I could mve him orders, unquestionably. I don’t think there 
is any use to di^u^ that. Any orders I would give him, he could 
accept. I don’t think there is any question about it, but he was in 
command of the Air Force. 

15. Q. While he was doing that, he was really in the set-up of the 
Air Base Defense? 

A. He was the Commander of the Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

16. Q. You were the Naval Base Defense Officer and had him 
under your control? 

A. That is correct. And when the order came out, I issued an 
operation plan, and I gave him as one of the task groups and told 
him to get out nis order and I approved his order. 

17. Q. He was very definitely under your command, then? 

A. Well, the reason I brought the question up was to be technically 
correct in accordance with the existing orders. The existing orders 
said tliat all these planes were under my supervisory control. When 
the order was issued to put this Base Defense Air Force under the 
whole thing in accordance with 2CL, I got out an operation plan. 
The operation plan sets out the various task groups. It gave Naval 
Base Defense Air Force (Admiral Bellinger in command) and all 
the rest of it. And then they all had orders calling their attention 
to this 2CL, and that they were to submit their operation orders, 
which they all did, and Amniral Bellinger submitted his too. 

18. Q. Did you understand the Commander-in-Chief held you re- 
sponsible for the plan and the operation of these planes? 

A. No, I didn’t understand that. 

19. Q. In other words, your subordinate had the responsibility, 
although you were in command of the subordinate? 

A. That is correct. 

20. Q. Suppose you had had planes of your own which, as I under- 
stand it, is part of the defense of a permanent naval base: Would 
you not then have had direct charge of those planes? 

A. I would have had an air officer in command. 

\llJtS\ 21. Q. You would probably have had an air officer? 

A. I would have had an air officer and he would have been in com- 
mand of the task group in my district and he would have run them 
subject to my orders. 

22. Q. Isn’t it a fact that in the chain of command from the top 
down that the top is in command? 

A. Oh, yes ; I don’t think there is any use to argue about that. 

23. Q. Still leaves a lot of doubt, though, the way you have ex- 
pressed it. 

A. In what respect, sir? 

24. ^ As to whether or not you had command of that air force 
when they were placed under you? 

A. Well, th^ were only under Admiral Bellinger as a Naval Base 
Defense Air Force when they were activated, and they were only 
activated, while I was there, for drill and for that one time when we 
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were attacked ; those are the only times. Every time they went out to 
drill we simulated conditions. Very frequently Admiral Kimmel 
had a carrier out there and would send planes in. Admiral Bellinger 
drew up his search plans and he had his search plans made for this 
thing to go out, and he had his operation order and I approved his 
operation order, and I accepted the responsibility for approving his 
operation order. It was full and complete. • 

25. Q. You couldn’t have done that unless he was under your com- 
mand. 

A. I will admit he was in my chain of command, but the order 
didn’t say it. It said “supervisory control”. 

26. Q. Suppose Admiral Kimmel had taken every vessel of the 
Pacific Fleet away from Pearl Harbor and left only the PatWing 
Two, or whatever you call it ; and you, being the senior naval officer 
present then, had received some information which indicated that 
something ought to be done with regard to the use of planes: Would 
you then have given direct orders to Admiral Bellinger f 

A. Yes, of course, if everybody else had gone away and I was the 
senior officer present in the fleet. In that case I was the senior officer 
present in the Fleet and I was senior to Admiral Bellinger and I could 
give him those instructions. 

27. Q. I think what the court is trying to develop is the question 
of whether or not you were in a position to have judged from circum- 
stances whether or not a direct order to Admiral Bellinger to modify 
his operation order was demanded ? 

A. I don’t know of any correction that was needed in Admiral Bel- 
linger’s operation order. I don’t know whether I’m quite clear on 
what you mean. 

[774-4] 28. Q. When something comes up that isn’t covered by 

the operation order, some rumor or some report that you get yourself 
before anybody else does. 

A. Yes, but I think the misundei-standing is based on something 
else which is a little deeper. Take for instance an air attack comes 
in on Pearl Harbor and the air raid alarm is sounded either by radar 
warning or whatever. The Base Defense Air Force is activated at 
once. Admiral Bellinger is in direct command of them. Now, the 
fighter planes go out and join the Army fighters to fight these bombers 
that are coming in; and the search and attack CTOup, which is Ad- 
miral Bellinger’s force over the sea, is joined oy the Sixth Army 
bombers and goes out to find the carriers. Now, they will go to the 
carriers. If they have a radar indication or radio direction indica- 
tion, they are told where that is and Admiral Bellinger takes them 
there. If, on the other hand, they have no knowledge of where this 
attack may be, as was the case on December 7th, -they must make a 
360-degree search, for which he had a plan. Does that clarify the 
situation ? 

29. Q. Is it not a fact, then, that the arrangement which was in 
effect was a make-shift one caused by the fact that you had no patrol 
planes with which you could make r^onnaissance, that duty being the 
one with which you were charged ? 

A. Yes. I had no patrol planes for distance reconnaissance, so con- 
sequently Admiral Kmmel had a make-shift arrangement whereby 
he would furnish patrol planes to the Base Defense Air Force for 
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reconnaissance in case of air attack to locate carriers. It was also for 
the further purpose of supplementing the deficiency in Army fighters. 
The Army was responsible for all pursuit plane operations, that is, 
fighter operations fighting attacking bombers. 

30. Q. Then is it not a fact that because of the deficiency in the 
equipment supplied you, the Fleet was forced to participate in its own 
defense while in a permanent naval base ? 

A. Yes ; deficiency in Army equipment and Navy equipment. 

31. Q. But Admiral, even though you state that no planes were 
supplied you directly, there were planes under Admiral Bellinger 
which would have been under your control had you requested them and 
the Commander-in-Chief had approved; is that correct? 

A. If I had requested it, I assume Admiral Kimmel would have 
done it. 

32. Q. If you had anticipated an air attack on Pearl Harbor at any 
time by reason of information that you had received, would you have 
felt at liberty to have immediately ordered Admiral Bellinger to take 
a certain course of procedure as to reconnaissance or as to search ? 

A. No, not for a protracted daily reconnaissance. For 
a protracted daily reconnaissance over a period of time I would have 
had to see Admiral Kimmel in advance and get his authority because 
if I instituted any such thing contrary to his decision — which he made 
on Novem^r '27th that he would not make any distance reconnais- 
sance — and upset his complete operating schedule, I would have needed 
his authority to do it so I could not put any protracted reconnaissance 
plan into effect without his authority. 

33. Q. Did you ever make any recommendation to the Commander- 
in-Chief to make a distance reconnaissance? 

A. Only the occasions which I have told you about, and in this par- 
ticular case between October 15th and December 7th, I had no infor- 
mation an3d;hum different from Admiral Kimmel ’s. We had the same 
information. I couldn’t possibly arrive at any different conclusions 
with him. 

34. Q. Will you please state to the court. Admiral, the orders, if any, 
which you gave to anyone on the morning of December 7th at the time 
of this attack 1 

A. Well, I think I enumerated them in my previous testimony. 
I know I gave orders to flood the drydock, that is," the No. 1 drj^dock. 
I also gave orders to flood the floating drydock. I gave ordei-s about 
certain tugs; I have forgotten tlie details of tliem. The air raid alarm, 
I also gave the orders that that was to be sounded Avhen I knew about 
the attack, and it was sounded. I also gsive an order about sending a 
dispatch out to all ships and all stations about an air raid being in 
effect, and the location of it. There were innumerable orders that I 
gave in the course of the attack that I can’t recall what they were. 

35. Q. You gave an order to close the gate, didn’t you? 

A. The order to close the gate was given by the Captain of the yard 
who was charged, by me, with the operation of the gate, and he gave 
the order to close the gate. He sent it out at any rate. 

86. Q. Did your intelligence officers have any means of obtaining 
information from certain messages or regarding certain messages that 
have been presented to this court? 

A. They had no equipment and they could not do it. 
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37. Q. Were these Marine Corps anti-aircraft defense guns manned 
at the time of attack on December 7th? 

A. I have ascertained that at that time there were three, 3-inch, 
50-calibre guns, and five, 50-calibre guns in the Navy Yard belonging 
to the Marines. By agreement with the Army, they were to be turned 
over to the Army when the Army deployed their guns, and the Army 
started deploying their guns immediately on the attack and these guns 
went out with them. 

38. Q. Weren’t they used there on the station ? 

A. No, they were turned over for the Army to control and every- 
thing. The Army had complete cognizance of all shore-based anti- 
aircraft weapons. 

39. Q. Admiral, were you familiar with the radar set up by the 
Army on the Island of Oahu ? 

A. Generally speaking, yes. 

40. Q. Did you confer with the Commanding General, General 
Short, as to the equipment, its efficiency of operation, and so on? 

A. I talked to General Short. I can’t recall any conferences that 
were especially directed toward the radar but I knew from General 
Short, and I also knew from members of my staff who were in contact 
with the members of General Short’s staff, what the conditions were. 

41. Q. Did you know that they were deficient in men to efficiently 
operate this radar equipment? 

A. General Short wrote me a letter and told me that he was having 
difficulty training his operators and asked if I would arrange with 
A^iral ffimmel to have his operators sent on board ship, and I took 
that up with Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Kimmel took them to sea 
with him and trained them. 

42. Q. Did he ever ask you or request of you additional operators or 
liaison officers? 

A. He never requested additional operators from the Navy and he 
never requested any liaison officer from me. Now, on this question of 
liaison officer, it seems to be somewhat confused. This liaison officer 
was a watch officer. He was a man who sat at a telephone and talked, 
got information, and if in a center, the interceptor center, telephoned 
in to the Harbor Control Post in the naval district, and irom the in- 
formation he gave us we were supposed to claim our own aircraft and 
we were supposed to claim our own ships in case it was a surface target. 
In that category of watch officers there was not only a naval ofiwer 
there ; there were at least 6 or 7 Army watch officers too. 

43. Q. "V^ere? 

A. In the interceptor center standing watch. One of them came 
from the ground troops ; another one, I think, came from the bomber 
command; another one came from civilian air defense; another one 
came from something else, I’ve forgotten where. There were five or 
six other people there who were in the same position of this naval 
officer and when anything was sighted on the surface or in the air it 
was sent out by all these people to the various commands to see if they 
could claim it. Now, on the mornings of December 6th and 7th, no- 
body had anybody there. None of the Army watch officers nor the 
Navy watch officers were there because the Army never asked for them 
to come. 
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[IHT] 44. Q. Wasn’t that a matter of routine procedure to have 
these officers there, or was it on account of being Sunday morning that 
they weren’t there? 

A. No, it wasn’t on account of Sunday morning. In the joint agree- 
ment in regard to this anti-aircraft warning service, it was stated 
that when the warning service was established, that is, when it was 
finished and ready to go, that we would furnish this man and it had 
never been established and General Short testified before this inquiry 
that it had never been established and it wasn’t established until 
December 7th. 

45. Q. In other words, on December 7th and prior thereto, it was 
in a prdiminary state and was not officially established as to routine! 

A. It was in a very formative state. As a matter of fact, on De- 
cember 4th or 5th — I don’t remember which — General Davidson, who 
had charge of this and who had been in the United States to find out 
how to do it, just returned two days before the attack on Pearl Harbor 
with the information of what he wanted to do. 

46. Q. It has been mentioned in the testimony by certain officers 
ffiat there was quite a little information regarding the Japanese situa- 
tion in the newspapers. Did you receive or can you remember whether 
or not you received any accurate information in the newspapers, and 
whether or not you depended on newspapers to form your estimate at 
that time? 

A. Well, I read the newspapers, two of them in Honolulu — one 
morning and one afternoon — ^good papers. I listened to the radio 
broadcasts, not only the Hawaiian but the Mainland broadcasts when I 
could get it. I did everything in my power not to be influenced by 
what I heard or read, but I was influenced. I was subconsciously in- 
fluenced and couldn’t avoid it. I didn’t know I was but I realize now 
that I was. 

47. Q. How were you influenced? 

A. Well, for one thing, I read in the newspapers — ^I think on Friday 
or Saturday, December 5th or 6th, 1941 — ^that the President of the 
United States had written a note to the Emperor of Japan in which he 
was imploring that further negotiations be had and that this thing be 
smoothed out and one thing and another. I had not other baclqground 
than what I read there in the paper and I didn’t know whether to be- 
lieve it, or not, but actually I find that I believed that this thing was 
going to have some effect. 

48. Q. In what way? 

A. I believed that the Japanese Government would take no action 
such as it did on the 7th of December when the head of another nation 
was actually sending them a telegram one or two days ahead, you 
know, asking for more time, and all that business. 

[.110] 49. Q. Did you have any information as t© the back- 

CTound which led up to the President’s letter to the Emperor of Japan ? 
Had you sufficient information from the Department to give you a 
background for that diplomatic information ? 

A. I had no information. I didn’t know imtil April 5, 1942, that 
there had ever been a note of 26 November. I learned it when I 
joined the General Board, I think it was on April 5, 1942. 

50. Q. From your best knowledge, there was no notice of it or 
reference regarding it in the HonoMu press? 
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A. If there was, it made no impression on me. I have no recollec- 
tion of it. 

51. Q. Ifyouhadknownof this note of November 26th, and had you 
been familiar with its contents as you probably are now, would Uiat 
have had any bearing on your estimate of the situation I 

A. Of course I don’t Icnow. That is a very hypothetical question 
but I don’t see how anybody who had any Imowledge of Japanese- 
American diplomatic history could possibly avoid forming a very 
definite conclusion that the United States note to Japan was very 
extreme when it demanded that Japan recognize Chiang Kai-shek, 
that they get all Japanese out of China day after tomorrow. You 
must understand that that is a very serious situation, particularly to 
put up to an Oriental nation. 

52. Q. In other words, had you known of the contents of this note 
it may, in all probability, have had a very marked bearing on your 
ideas as to the situation? 

A. Well, I can’t discuss myself singly in this thing because I feel 
that my contact with Admiral Kimmel was so complete and, you 
might say, continuous, that any bit of information like that we took 
over to him and we discussed it and he had a very competent staff. 
I had no staff to speak of — one or tw'o people — and we would discuss 
this thing from A to Z. I have no doubt we would have discussed it 
with General Short before much time had passed. However, all of it 
is hypothetical and I am just telling you what I think would have 
taken place. 

53. Q. Were you aware of General Short’s ideas as to internal 
sabotage on the Island of Oahu ? 

A. Well, of course, I knew General Short and the Army at large 
had very much fear of sabota^. They were responsible for all anti- 
sabotage measures taken outside the Navy Yards. They had their 
water-works and the power plants, telephone plants, all of those 
things, and they considered that a very serious obligation. I felt that 
they felt very keenly their responsibility in that regard. I also felt 
that they were invasion conscious. Most of their maneuvers were 
patterned towards the repulsion of overseas invasions. 

54. Q. Did you know that his planes and so on were 
grounded and placed in accordance with his ideas against sabotage? 

A. No, sir, I did not know it. 

55. Q. I would just like to have this question of the inshore air 
patrol cleared up in my own mind. I understand that that was in 
charge of the Army ? 

A. That is correct. 

56. Q. Is it not a proper charge for the Navy? 

A. I think it should be. 

57. Q. Did you not request sea planes for that purpose and have 
them refused ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

58. Q. Isn’t it true, Admiral, that in the instance which you speak 
of in 1940, that the senior officer present at that time conferred with 
the Army and that the Army did have and did detail an inshore air 
patrol of 25 miles and 50 miles at the entrance of Pearl Harbor? 

A. No, sir, I don’t know that. 
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59. Q. Do you remember how long this so-called distance patrol by 
FBY planes was continued? 

A. You mean the one where General Herron asked Vice Admiral 
Andrews? 

60. Q. Yes. 

A. To the best of my recollection it was three days. Admiral Kich- 
ardson discontinued it when he returned from sea. 

61. Q. Wasn’t it started again afterwards? 

A. I don’t know. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this wit- 
ness. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret) 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The judge advocate stated that he did not desire to cross-examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as an interested party. 

The court then, at 2 : 55 p. m., took an adjournment until 10 : 30 a. m., 
Wednesday, September 27, 1944. 
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SEPTEHBEB 27, 1044 
THntTY-THIRD DaY 

Navy Department, 

yf ashmgton^ D. G. 

The court met at 10 : 30 a. m. 

Present: 

Admiral Orin G. Murfin, U. S. Navy (Ret), President. 

Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, U. S. Navy (Ket) , Member. 

Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, U. S. Navy (Ret) , Member. 

Captain Harold Biesemeier, U. S. Navy, Judge Advocate, and his 
counsel. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Counsel for Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, and 
his counsel. 

Rear Admiral Husbands £. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, and his counsel. 

The record of the proceedings of the thirty-second day of the inquiry 
was read and approved. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, Junior, tt. S. Naval 
Keserve, counsel to the judge advocate, was recalled as a witness by 
the interested party? Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold S. Stark, U. S. 
Navy: 

1. Q. Do you have in your possession certain letters from Admiral 
Stark to Admiral Kimmel, written during the year 1941 1 

A. I do. I have in my possession a file of photostatic copies of 
personal letters from Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, consisting 
of ten letters, as follows: Januaiy 29, 1941; April 4, 1941; Apru 
19, 1941 ; April 26, 1941 ; May 15, 1941 ; May 24, 1941 ; June 26, 1941 ; 
July 3, 1941, July 25, 1941; and August 21, 1941. 

None of the parties to the inquiry nor the judge advocate 
desired forther to examine this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was previleged to many any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter oi record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel to the judge advocate. 
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The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire any more witnesses. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), made the following statement; We now would like to 
have Rear Admiral T. S. Wilkinson, U. S. Navy, and Captain A. H. 
McCollum, U. S. Navy, available as witnesses. 

The judge advocate made the following reply : The judge advocate 
presents to the court, for prefixing to the record, a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, dated September 22, 1944. 

The judge advocate read the letter, original prefixed hereto, marked 
“D”. 

The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Na^'y (Ret), made the following statement: We have no further 
witnesses. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
stated that he dia not desire any more witnesses. 

Tlie judge advocate made the following statement; The judge ad- 
vocate feels that the court will remember the numerous instances in 
the earlier stages of the proceedings when the interested party. Rear 
Admiral Kimmel, stated in the record that certain documents in the 
files of the Navy Department Tvere being denied him and this denial 
in effect not only prevented a proper presentation of the evidence 
that he felt should he presented to the court, but also would prevent 
the court from arriving at a full finding of the facts it was directed 
to inquire into. The judge advocate at this time requests a categorical 
statement for the record from Admiral Kimmel, as to whether there 
are now any documents that have been denied him for presentation 
to the court. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, [ 1163 ^ 
U. S. Navy (Ret), made the following reply: Admiral Kimmel has 
been supplied with all the documents requested in the statements refer- 
red to by the judge advocate, and ijossibly in letters, that we have been 
assured are available in the Navy Department. We call attention to the 
fact that there was one document which would normally go in Exhibit 
63, of which evidence has been adduced showing that at one time it 
w'as in the Navy Department, but it is no longer present. 

The judge advocate made the following statement : Other than this 
one document that you have just mentioned, is it the judge advocate’s 
understanding that you have, got all other documents and correspon- 
dence from the files of the Navy and Navy Department that you de- 
sire for presentation to this Court of Inquiry ? 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret), made the following reply: We have received all that we 
have requested. 

. The page following directly hereafter, page 1154, has. by direction 
of the court, been extracted from the record and deposited with the 
Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of na- 
tional security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

[ 1156 '\ Neitherthecourt,the judge advocate, nor any party to the 
inquiry desired any more witnesses. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested Party, submitted a 
written statement, which statement was read and is appended. 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
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party, submitted a written statement, the reading of which was begun. 

The court then, at 12 :30 p. m., during tlie leading of the statement 
of Kear Admiral Husband E. Kiinmel, U. S. Navy (Ilet) , took a recess 
until 1 :45 p. m., at whicli time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel ; all the 
interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. Frank M. 
Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

The reading of the statement of the interested party, Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmcl, U. S. Navy (Ret), was resumed and completed, 
and a copy thereof is appended. 

Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, sub- 
mitted a written statement, which statement was read and is appended. 

The judge advocate made the following statement : The judge advo- 
cate has presented to this court all the evidence that he can find that he 
feels bears on thp subject matter under inquiry. This evidence is very 
voluminous and has been, for the most part, duplicated in many ways, 
so that the facts, he feels, are firmly impressed in the court’s mind, and 
he therefore does not feel that it would serve any useful purpose for 
him, at this time, to make any argument based on these facts. 

Neither the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy ; 
the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy 
(Ret) ; nor the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy 
(Ret), desired to make any argument. 

The record of proceedings of the thirty-third day of the inquiry was 
read and approved. 

The inquiry was finished, all parties thereto withdrawing. 

X 
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[a\ [secret] 

Statement of the Interested Party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 

U. S. N. 

[/] Introduction 

This summary will point out what we consider to be the most 
important a^ects of this Inquiry insofar as they affect the interests 
of Admiral Stark, designated an Interested Party by this Court. It 
is not our purpose to comment on testimony developed by this In- 
quiry which affects only one or iiioi'e of the other persons designated 
as Interested Parties. 

I. MOBILIZATION FOR WORLD WAl! II 

1. Mobilization meant building up the forces and distributing 
them, prior to hostilities if possible. On 7 December 1941 there were 
shortages of ships, planes and. personnel, in the Pacific Fleet as well 
as in the other Naval Commands. We have had shortages at the 
beginning of all our wars. 

2. Beginning soon after the outbreak of World War II in 1939, 
we began the time-consuming task of building up our Naval Forces 
and they were very considerably increased by the end of 1941. The 
testimony concerning Admiral Stark’s part in this effort is brief 
but, with what is common knowledge, does indicate his zeal and his 
accomplishments despite the difficulties which always attend such 
progress during peace. The overall result was, to state it conserva- 
tively, a much higher degree of readiness, in late 1941, than had been 
the [^] case in our previous naval war history. Moreover, 
every ship available had been placed in commission. 

3. The Distribution of Forces among the various Naval Commands 
was Admiral Stark’s responsibility subject, however, to concepts and 

g ilicies either passed to him from higher levels or which resulted 
om cooperative agreements with our Army. The entire world 
theatre had to be considered and the available forces spread in two 
oceans, even if in spots they thus appeared to be thin, ^rae mention 
has been made of the transfer of ships from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
during 1941. It must be remembered that 1941 began as a critical 
year in the European phase of the war and any realistic plan had to 
take into account the fact that our help in the Atlantic was deemed 
essential to stave off the defeat of Britain, a defeat which would 
probably have been disastrous in the European theater and also have 
seriously hampered our ability to successfully defend ourselves 
against the Japanese. The testimony indicates little if any fault in 
the overall distribution of our available forces, and indeed, no au- 
thoritative criticism on the point seems to have come from any 
source. The distribution which was in effect was realistic, as fitting 
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the situation of late 1941. Mobilization was, in fact, as neax-ly com- 
plete as any effort of the Chief of Naval Operations could make it. 

4. The War Plans of 1941 were likewise realistic. Those Plans 
were no longer development projects but were tailored to correspond 
to the forces available. Insofar as the Pacific Fleet was concerned, 
the initial tasks fitted the offensive power of that Fleet. However, 
as long as peace endured [ 3 '\ we could not use that power 
offensively, because the Government had decided, as a matter of 
policy, that we would not commit a first overt act. The Japanese 
had the initiative. Therefore, our forces which were within reach 
of the Japanesej anywhere, had to expect attack — with or without 
a prior declaration of war — and their securi^, while in such situa- 
tion, had to be the primary consideration. These considerations of 
security have not been shown to be incompatible with maintaining 
a suitable readiness of our forces to execute the War Plan. 

5. How the security of the exposed forces was to be guarded. 
Admiral Stark left to the several Commanders-in-Chief. He dia 
not attempt to tell them how to accomplish security and he did not 
harass them by calling for reports on what they had done or why they 
had not done something else. Such had long been Admiral Stark’s 
command method. It was not questioned by the several Commanders- 
in-Chief prior to 7 December 1941 — in fact, CINCPAC pointed out 
(in Exhibit 33) that because of the time and distance factors involved, 
the Navy Department was not always too well informed of the local 
situation, “thus making it even more necessary that the Commander- 
in-Chief , Pacific Fleet,be guided by broad policy and objectives rather 
than by categorical instructions.” 

II. INFORMATION AND DmEClTVES 

6. Pursuant to his policy of informing the Commanders-in-Chief 
of broad policy and objectives. Admiral Stark devoted considerable 
personal effort and [;4J time toward informing the CinC, 
Pacific Fleet, of his conception of our situation vis a vis Japan. Our 
position was uncertain, in varying degrees, right up to the closing 
months of 1941 and was more or less bound to be so because of the 
nature of our governmental processes. However, Admiral Stark em- 
ployed much effort toward opening his mind to the Fleet Commanders, 
and keeping them in touch with our policies and the current situation 
in the Pacific as he viewed it. Those views proved to be generally 
correct and, even today, appear to have been properly set forth. 

7. As regards the flow of information to CinC, Pacific Fleet, from 
the Department’s machinery, by employing routine methods: Such 
information as concerned Japan is properly divided into two cate- 
gories : 

a. The first constituted the primary function of the Navy’s Intelli- 
gence agencies and concerned the strength, disposition and activities 
of Japanese forces. That class of information was always scant but 
such as was obtained was known to Pacific Fleet Commanders. As a 
matter of fact, one of the principal gatherers of such intelligence was 
stationed in Pearl Harber. 

b. The other category originated in Japanese political and diplo- 
matic sources and was mainly gathered by joint effort of War and 
Navy Departments. The volume of such intelligence was very great 
and only a fraction carried significance of direct naval or military 
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value. It was not routine to transmit this class of information, from 
day to day, as it came in, to the CinC, Pacific [5] Fleet. Cer- 
tain items of it have been brought before this Court and many 
questions put with the indicated intention of proving serious failure 
in duty by the Chief of Naval Operations in not transmitting this 
category of intelligence to CinC, Pacific Fleet, as the various items 
became available. In studying the items of this category which are 
in the record, it isi well to keep in mind that one, or several of them, 
lifted from their place amid a great number can, in the light of 
hindsight, be made to appear far more significant than would have 
been the case at the time. 

c. To have transmitted even a fraction of this category to Fleet 
Commanders, as a matter of routine, was quite inadvisable for two 
reasons : Personnel was limited and more important work would have 
been displaced. Such practice would have tended to compromise 
intelligence agencies which were a highly important part of our prep- 
arations for war. The information and directives which were sent 
did reflect intelligence from such sources. 

8. Admiral Stark did keep CinC, Pacific Fleet, informed of the 

gradual deterioration of our relations with Japan throughout 1941 
and, in late November, he warned both the Cornmanders-in -Chief in 
the Pacific of the probability that we ourselves would be one of the 
objectives of a Japanese surprise attack which was then expected. He 
gave out all that was known of the disposition of Japanese Naval 
units. He indicated in his despatch of 24 November 1941 that Japa- 
nese forces might make a surprise aggressive movement in any direc- 
tion. He issued an unequivocal war warning in good time — on 27 
November 1941. In [d] this despatch, he stated: “This des- 
patch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
* * * have ceased and an aggressive move by Japan is expected 

within the next few days.” He pointed out that the Japanese distri- 
bution indicated an wm/phdbwm expedition against either the Philip- 
pines, Thai or Kra Peninsula or possibly Borneo, which was all that 
was nev> concerning Japanese dispositions. That estimate of objec- 
tives did not cancel out the despatch of 24 November 1941 in which 
Admiral Stark warned of a mrprise aggressive movement in any 
direction. Thereafter, he gave CinC, Pacific Fleet, most significant 
information and directives concerning the destruction of codes and 
cyphers. These despatches represented the best judgment of the CNO 
and his principal advisors and were based on the best intelligence 
available. Subsequent events proved the information and conclusions 
given in these despatches to be correct. They did not specifically pre- 
dict an attack in the Hawaiian area. There was not sufficient basis 
for such prediction, for the amphibious expedition in the Far East 
was not pointed at Hawaii. However, its composition did not include 
all the Japanese Fleet. 

m. RESPONSIBIIilTY FOR THE DEFENSE OF PEARL HARBOR 

9. It is entirely clear that, under the policies of many years, and as 
laid down in “joint Action of the Army and the Navy 1935”, the 
Army was fully responsible for the defense of Pearl Harbor against 
an air attack. That responsibility eatended not only to the perma- 
nent installations at the hase, [7] but also to ^ips within the 
Pearl Harbor area. The Naval Base was and still is the seat of our 
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power over the Pacific and in the last analysis the Army forces, Oahu, 
were stationed there for its defense — ^and tor that sdone. 

10. In January, 1941, the Navy Department (in Exhibit 9) pointed 
out to the War Department considerable deficiencies in the Army’s 
readiness to meet its commitments for the defense of the Pearl Har- 
bor Area against air attack. The War Department (in Exhibit 24) 
acknowledged those deficiencies and undertook to remedy them. At 
that time, both the Army and the Navy were comizant of the material 
and operational developments whereby the British had defeated Ger- 
man air attack upon England. Those developments did include 
close-in defense by anti-aircraft artillery, but the main feature was 
fighter aircraft, made effective by radar and the directive control of 
the fighters from the ground. By those methods, all of which had been 
disclosed to the U. S. officers in England, a relatively small force of 
fighter planes had repeatedly broken up heavy German bombing at- 
tacks. The same methods are still in use today. 

11. For the defense of the Pearl Harbor Area against air attack, 
Ihu Navy’s sole responsibility was to support the Army’s effort 
through the use of such elements as happened to be available, whether 
belor^ng to the local defense forces or units which were parts of 
the Pacific Fleet itself. Since Pearl Harbor was our one large 
navel base in the Pacific, some units of the Fleet were normaUy 
expected to be present. The defense of the Pearl Harbor Area, 
and of any Fleet units which happened to be there, against air at- 
tack, was not a direct responsibility of the Navy \^ich had no 
authority over the [5] main defensive agency — the aircraft 
wami^ system, the fighter planes and their direction in combat. 

12. Even had no important Fleet units been in Pearl Harbor on 
7 December, there were plenty of lucrative targets for the Japanese 
aircraft. For example, the Court will have noted the location of 
the .fuel tanks, up-hill from the all-important Submarine Base. 
The testimony shows that those tanks were practically filled to 
capacity (4,000,000 barrels). They could have been blown up and 
fired by a very few planes attacking unopposed. The Court can 
estimate how long our effort in the Pacific might have been delayed 
if the Japanese raid, on 7 December, had found no Fleet units 
present and had been directed against various Pearl Harbor installa- 
tions on shore. 

13. There was, from early in 1941, nothing new about defense 
against air raids by means of fighter aircraft made effective by 
radar and a ground control system. Such defense is comparatively 
simple, requires only a small number of personnel, is self-contained 
and is adaptable for readiness round the clock because it has only 
one single, well-defined function. The elements for such defense 
became available on Oahu in the summer of 1941, and they were 
supplied for the one purpose of defense against an air raid. The 
evidence discloses that there was nearly complete failure by Army 
Fighter Planes to oppose the attack of 7 December. 

14. Counsel submits that whatever may have been Navy failures, 
on or before 7 December 1941, failures in judgment, of commission, 
or of omission, [P] all of those failures combined constitute 
something quite minor as compared with the failure of the Army 
Interceptor Command on Oahu. 

H. R. Stark. 
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[i] Statement of Rear Admiral H. E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, 

Retired, before the Naval Court of Inquiry Investigating the 

Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor, read before the Court on 27 

September 1944< 

It is not necessary for me to make this first part of my statement 
to the members of this Court. However, since the rumor has been 
widely circulated during the last two years and a half that I was a 
frend or intimate associate of the President of the United States, 
I desire to take this opportunity to place on the record a categorical 
denial of that story. The only meetings I ever had with the Presi- 
dent, prior to my official visit to Washington as Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet in June of 1941, approxi- 
mately six months after my appointment, were in the course of 
official routine dut^s and occurred more than twenty years prior 
to my taking command in the Pacific. During more than forty 
years of service in the Navy, I have never sought or owed advance- 
ment to any political connection of any nature or description. 

The following are the circumstances in connection with my retire- 
ment. I set them forth because this matter has been so frequently 
misrepresented in the press. 

On 25 January 1942 I was informed by Rear Admiral Greens! ade, 
U. S. N., Commandant 12th Naval District, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, that Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, U. S. N., Chief of the 
Bureau of Navi^tion, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., had 
telephoned an official message to be delivered to me which stated 
that Admiral Jacobs had been directed by the [S] Acting 
Secretary of the Navy to inform me that General Short had sub- 
mitted a request for retirement. I took this as a suggestion that 
I submit a similar request and on 26 January I submitted a request 
for retirement. Until I received this message from the Navy De- 
partment I had not even thought of submitting a request for re- 
tirement. 

On 28 Janua^ I was informed by Rear Admiral Greenslade that 
Admiral H. R. Stark, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Operations, had tele- 
phoned a message for me to the effect that my notification of General 
ohort’s request for retirement was not meant to influence me. 

I thereupon submitted my letter of 28 January in which I stated, 
“I desire my request for retirement to stand, subject only to determi- 
nation by the Department as to what course of action will best serve 
the interests of the country and the good of the service.” 

Subsequently I learned from Admiral Jacobs that the Official 
directing him to inform me that General Short had submitted a 
request for retirement was not the Acting Secretary, but the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Knox. 

On 22 February 1942 in a letter to Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, I stated in part : “I submitted this request solely to per- 
mit the Department to take whatever action they deemed best for the 
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interest of the country. I did not submit it in order to escape censure 
or punishment.” 

The approval of my request for retirement included the statement : 
“This approval of your request for retirement is without condonation 
of any offense or prejudice to future disciplinary action.” 

[^] I was notified through the public press on or about 1 March 
1942 that the Secretary of the Navy had directed that charges and 
specifications be prepared to bring me to trial by General Court 
Martial at some future time. 

When I took command of the fleet, it was based in Pearl Harbor. 
The decision to base the fleet there was made prior to my taking com- 
mand. I do not propose now to debate the wisdom or unwisdom of 
that decision. The reason assigned for the presence of the fleet in 
Hawaiian waters by the Chief of Naval Operations in a letter to 
Admiral Richardson dated 27 May 1940 (Exhibit 26) was, “the 
deterrent effect which it is thought your presence may have on the 
Japanese going into the East Indies.” My predecessor, Admiral 
Richardson, took all phases of the decision to base the fleet in Pearl 
Harbor with the Chief of Naval Operations and the President. 

That decision, however, created fundamental problems for my con- 
sideration as Commander-in-Chief, among many*other problems with 
which I had to deal. 

There were certain weaknesses in Pearl Harbor as a fleet base. 
They were well known to the Department. They had been pointed 
out by Admiral Richardson both to the Navv Department and to the 
President. On my own official trip to Washington in June of 1941, 
in conversation with Admiral Stark and the President, I pointed out 
the following facts: 

1. The fleet base at Pearl Harbor, due to the congestion of ships, fuel 
oil storage, and repair facilities, was exposed to attack, particularly 
from the air. 

[.^j 2. The single entrance channel, which must be used by all 

ships, exposed them to submarine attack. 

3. The danger of blocking this single entrance channel must he 
constantly considered. 

4. In case of attack by air or otherwise with the fleet in port, it 
would take at least three hours to complete a sortie. 

5. That Pearl Harbor is the only refueling, replacement, and repair 
point for ships operating in the Hfawaiian area. 

6. That ships must spend considerable time in Pearl Harbor for 
these purposes, for relaxation for the crews, and to complete the 
considerable number of alterations and additions required due to 
war experience. 

7. That the only real answer was for the fleet not to be in Pearl 
Harbor when the attack came. 

I mention these matters to indicate the basic problems created 
by the decision to base the fleet at Pearl Harbor. It is not possible 
to draw a comparison between the security of such a base immediately 
prior to the out-break of hostilities, and its security in war time. 
After hostilities commence and the fleet is not restricted by any policy 
of waiting for the potential enemy to commit the first overt act, our 
own offensive operations afford a large measure of protection to the 
base. In peace time the condition and movement of the fleet at Pearl 
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Harbor could scarcely be concealed from the watchful eyes of enemy 
agents. The very topography of Pearl Harbor and the large Jap- 
anese population of the islands created that dan- [5] ger. 
Once the fleet was placed there, for the assumed purpose of exerting 
a deterrent effect upon Japan, it was not maintaining a consistent 
policy thereafter to weaken the fleet, visibly and plainly, by diversion 
of powerful units to the Atlantic. 

Other Harbors besides Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands could 
not be used because of their extreme vulnerability to submarine 
attack. About a month before I became Commander-in-Chief, Ad- 
miral Richardson issued orders that no ship was to be anchored at 
Lahaina because he considered it was no longer safe against submarine 
attack. I fully agreed with and continued in effect this policy. 

Apart from the inherent handicaps of Pearl Harbor as a base, 
there were obvious deficiencies in the equipment necessary for its 
protection. The postulate in Joint Action Army-Navy 1935 (Exhibit 
6), was “Strategic freedom of action of the fleet must be assured. 
The -fleet must home no anxiety in regard, to the security of its hose?'' 
Unfortunately this was the merest theory in Pearl Harbor in the 
year 1941. The efforts made by me and my predecessor to strengthen 
the base defense are a matter of record in voluminous correspondence 
with the Department which is already before this Court. Time and 
again there were pointed out to the Navy Department in Washington, 
the weaknesses in the Army’s equipment and material available for the 
exercise of its specifically assigned and assumed functions of base 
defense. The letter of January 25, 1941 (Exhibit 70) addressed to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, written by my predecessor. Admiral 
Richardson, and prepared as stated therein [d] with my col- 
laboration, in paragraph 7 (a), (b), (d), emphasizes “the critical in- 
adequacy of AA guns available for the defense of Pearl Harbor.” 
“the small number and obsolete condition of land based aircraft 
detection devices ashore.” The letter stated that “it is considered 
imperative that immediate measures be undertaken to correct the 
critical deficiencies enumerated above. It is further believed that 
these measures should take priority over the needs of continental 
districts, the training program and* material aid to Great Britain.” 
Again in my official letter of 26 May 1941 to the Chief of Naval 
Operations (Exhibit 33) in paragraph 5 (b) I said, “The defense 
of the fleet base at Pearl Harbor is a matter of considerable concern. 
We should continue to bring pressure to bear on the Army to get 
more anti-aircraft guns, airplanes and radar equipment in Hawaii 
and to insure priority for this over continental and expanding Army 
needs.” 

The deficiencies in the equipment which the Army needed to exer- 
cise its proper functions in the defense of the naval base at Pearl 
Harbor, pointed out by Admiral Richardson and myself during the 
year prior to December 7, 1941, had not been remedied at the time of 
the Japanese attack. 

One important and necessary element in the ability of the naval 
forces to exercise their appropriate duties in connection with the 
defense of the base was patrol planes. Plans of the Navy Depart- 
ment provided that ultimately there would be supplied to the Pacific 
fleet sufficient planes to cover operations of the fleet, with planes based 
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on Wake, Midway, Johnston, Palmyra, and Oahu, and still have a 
sufficient number to establish a continuous search around Oahu when 
the fleet was [7] operating in distant waters. My recollec- 
tion is that the plan allocated approximately 108 patrol planes to 
the Commandant of the 14th Naval District for such searching and 
defensive operations as came within his sphere and also allocated 
more than 160 patrol planes for the use of the fleet. These patrol 
planes were to be based on outlying islands, which we were developing 
as rapidly as conditions permitted to insure an adequate supply of 
fuel, bombs and other ammunition for patrol planes operating there- 
from. In addition, our seaplane tenders would permit the supply 
of seaplanes from any harbor where they could be landed and refuelea. 
The total number of patrol planes assigned to the Pacific fleet and the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District on December 7, 194h was 81. 

Perhaps of more interest to this Court than our many deficiencies 
in ^uipment for base defense, were the plans made for me best utili- 
zation of what we had. There has been introduced in evidence Pa- 
cific Fleet confidential letter 2CL41 (Exhibit 8) originally promul- 
gated about two weeks after I took command, and revised under date 
of October 14, 1941. A study of this letter shows our plan for berth- 
ing ships in Pearl Harbor by sectors so that they would develop the 
maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector consistent with the 
total number of ships of all types in port. The same security order 
designated the Commandant of the 14th Naval District as the Naval 
Base Defense Officer. His selection as Naval Base Defense Officer 
was entirely in harmony with the general purpose of the Joint Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plan worked out by the General commanding the 
Hawaiian Department and the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District. [^] By joint agreement between the War and Navy 
Departments (Exhibit 6) and by the provision of war plans and 
emsting instructions, the Army was charged with and made respon- 
^ble for the defense of the fleet base at Pearl Harbor. No orders or 
instructions issued at any time lessened or mitigated the Army’s re- 
sponsibility for such defense. The Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District was charged with the direction of the naval force made avail - 
by me to assist the Army. -The Army did not have a sufficient 
GHQ Air Force available to assume fully its responsibilities. The 
Commandant was charged with the coordination of the naval force 
with the Army effort to defend the fleet base at Pearl Harbor. 

_ As a part of the plan for coordinating the Army and Navy activi- 
ties for the defense of the base, there was approved on April 2, 1941, 
a plan dated March 28, 1941, entitled, “Joint Coastal Frontier De- 
fense Plan, ’ (Exhibit 7). This plan dealt with joint air operations, 
joint communications, joint antiaircraft measures and joint use of 
munition^ Th^e was also promulgated on March 31, 1941, Adden- 
dum 1 to Naval Base Defense Air Forces Operation Plan No. A- 1-41 
by the Major General who commanded the Hawaiian air force 
and the Rear Admiral who was Commander of the Naval Base De- 
fense Air I^rce. (Exhibit 53). Tliis document was followed by 
A 1 ? Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan No. 

A-1^1 dated April 9, 19441 (Exhibit 53, Document 6). The plans for 
joint air operations by the Army and Navy in Oahu constituted in 
tiie minds of the Navy Department an outstanding example of prog- 
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ress in coordination between the services. Since these plans have 
been introduced in evidence before the Court, it is hardly necessary 
for me to describe them in detail. Copies of these documents were 
promptly furnished the Navy Department and were accepted. 

[P] As Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, I had a fleet 
to prepare for war. I had an international situation, always of grave 
portent, to evaluate. It was my task to meet each situation which 
presented itself within the broad reaches of the Pacific and deal with 
it by appropriate action. 

One of my principal concerns was, of course, the men and ships of 
the fleet. After all, one does not train ships, but rather the men who 
man the ships. The men and officers who were detailed to the engine 
room, to the guns, to the radio, to the ship control, to the look-outs, 
to the electrical installations, to the fire control for the guns, to the 
signals, to the commissary, and numerous other billets had to be trained 
before they were competent. A breakdown or inefficiency in any one 
of these categories might well be very costly, in time of war. Con- 
stantly] changing personnel, both officers and enlisted men, and the 
induction of new personnel, including a substantial portion of re- 
cruits and reserves, made it a vital necessity to maintain an intensified 
training program. At times during my tenure as Commander-in- 
Chief, as high as 70% of the men on board individual ships had never 
heard a gun fired. Considerably more then 50% of the officers were 
newly commissioned. 

One great handicap was the constant and very large turn-over of 
enlisted men and officers. This was caused by the necessity of send- 
ing trained men to new construction and the expiration of enlist- 
ments, -which n^essitated the supply of large numters of untrained 
personnel. This situation extended up to and including December 7. 
The situation was thoroughly presented to the Chief of Naval Otiera- 
tions in my letter of May [it?] 26, 1941 (Exhibit 33) entitled, 

“Survey of Conditions in the Pacific Fleet.” I refey the Court to 
paragraph 1 (a), (b), and (c) of that letter wherein this condition 
is exhaustively treated. The training program extended to tlie air 
arm of the Navy. For example, we were directed to transfer about 
twelve trained patrol plane crews per month to the mainland. 

As to the fleet, itself, on December 7, 1941, the Naval forces of the 
Pacific Fleet were inferior to the Japanese Navy in every category of 
fighting ship, inferior in cargo and troop transports and in tankei-s 
and other supply vessels. This fact was recognized in Washington. 
The joint memorandum of 5 November 1941 to the President signed 
by both the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, a copy 
of which is in evidence (Exhibit 39A), states unqualifiedly that the 
Pacific Fleet was inferior to the Japanese Fleet. As I read that 
memorandum the inferiority of the Pacific Fleet was the basic reason 
supporting the ultimate recommendation that no ultimatum should 
be delivered to Japan. 

Specifically, there were only 11 tankers in the entire Pacific. We 
were particularly deficient in land-based and carrier-based planes. 
The Japanese at the outbreak of hostilities had between 11 and 16 
aircraft carriers in commission and operating, 4 or 5 of which repre- 
sented converted merchant ships. We had 3 carriers in the Pacific. 
Although the battleships of the fleet were of approximately the same 
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age as the heavy ships of the Japanese Navy, they were particularly 
deficient in short-range anti-aircraft weapons. In general, all ships 
in the fleet were woefully deficient in short-range anti-aircraft weap- 
ons as [ii] - we had been unsuccessful in producing in quantity 
enough anti-aircraft artillery for mounting. This last mentioned 
deficiency we were engaged in remedying at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
but our task was only 10% completed. Anti-aircraft control gear 
for these and larger guns was not adequate. Our surface gunnery and 
our surface weapons because of constant care and attention were 
in excellent condition. 

There was an imperative need for an extensive training and target 
practice program for every ship’s crew and every plane crew. By the 
early spring of 1941, target and base facilities to permit the prosecution 
of an intensive fleet training program had been transferr^ from the 
West Coast to Hawaii. To tow the considerable number of target 
rafts, to transport the utility and transport planes, and to bring uie 
other training auxiliaries and fleet fueling facilities from the West 
Coast to Hawai especially when we were short of auxilary vessels was, 
in itself, a major task. Nor was the training program permitted to go 
on without diversion of sizable fleet units to other theaters. In May 
and June of 1941, one aircraft carrier, three battleships, four 10,000 
ton light cruisers, eighteen destroyers, six transports, with practically 
all the trained and equipped marines on the West Coast, several small 
tran^orts and some other small craft, were transferred from the 
Pacifi^c to the Atlantic. The details of this transfer must have been 
quickly known in Japan. This transfer took away approximately 
one-fourth of the fighting ships of the Pacific Fleet, and resulted in a 
very substantial reduction in the potentialities of the Pacific Fleet. 
This same action which [1^] took all the transports and the 
trained marines from the West Coast, left us only the marines required 
to man the outlying islands plus the garrison at Pearl Harbor. 

By December 7, 1941, some additional marines had been trained at 
San Diego and one transport out of a total of four under conversion 
on the West Coast had been commissioned. The training of marines 
in landing operations had of necessity been incomplete and tlieir 
equipment was entirely inadequate. 

When I was in Washington in June, 1941, it was seriously proposed 
to transfer from the Pacific to the Atlantic on additional detaclunent 
to consist of three battleships, four cruisers, two squadrons of de- 
stroyers and a carrier. I opposed this strenuously. The transfer' 
was not made. 

In carrying out the training program, it was necessary for me to have 
precise and accurate knowledge of the appropriate time to interrupt 
training by making strategic dispositions. The international situation 
was grave from the moment I took command. I had to consider at all 
times the physical effect on the personnel of the fleet of long periods 
of watch standing in port in peace time and the result that such de- 
mands might destroy the very vigilance that we were seeking to attain. 

Admiral Richardson has testified to the frequent communications he 
received from Washington emphasizing the possibility of war. (See, 
for example. Exhibit 76, Document 3). My official correspondence 
from the Chief of Naval Operations, which is before the Court, in 
effect plots a graph of recurrent tension in the international situation 
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from February on. It is studded with expressions that, “what will 
happen in the Pacific is anyone’s guess”; “that peace hangs by a 
slender thread” ; [75] “that the situation is serious.” An “open 

rupture” was described as a possibility on July 24 (Exhibit 71) ; the 
situation was described on July 31 as continuing to deteriorate (Ex- 
hibit 72) j on September 23rd the Chief of Naval Operations wrote me 
that “conversations with the Japs have practically reached an im- 
passe.” (Exhibit 37). It was never expected that these insistent, 
ominous predictions required, each time they were made, an abrupt 
discontinuance of essential training measures for all-out security dis- 
positions. Any such action would have seriously interfered with train- 
ing and in a relatively short time, reduced the efficiency of individual 
ships to a dangerous degree. In fact, in a letter of April 3, 1941 (Ex- 
hibit 73) the Chief of Naval Operations cautioned specifically, “I ad- 
vise that you devote as much time as may be available to training your 
forces in the particular duties which the various units may be called 
upon to perform under your operating plans. The time has arrived, 
I believe, to perfect the technique and the methods that will be re- 
quired by the special operations which you envisage immediately after 
me entry of the United States into War. 

I expressed my own needs to the Chief of Naval Operations in 
my letter of May 26, 1941 (Exhibit 33), in which I stated “Full 
and authoritative knowledge of current policies and objectives, even 
though necessarily late at times, would enable the Commander-in - 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, to modify, adapt, or even reorient his present 
course of action to conform to current concepts. This is particularly 
applicable to the current Pacific situation where the necessities for 
intensive [7^] training of a partly trained fleet must be care- 
fully weighed against the desirability of interruption of this train- 
ing by strategic dispositions or otherwise to meet impending eventu- 
alities.” I concluded with the suggestion “that it be made a cardinal 
principal that the Commander-in-^ief, Pacific Fleet, be immediately 
informed of all important developments as they occur and by the 
quickest secure means available.” I fully expected to receive such 
information. I now believe that this record will show the failure of 
the Navy Department to inform me of known “impending eventu- 
alities” in the week immediately preceding December 7. I shall dis- 
cuss in more detail hereafter, my own estimate of the situation made 
at the time in the light of the information which was given me prior 
to the attack. 

The fleet was divided into three main task forces and the schedule 
of operations required at least one task force at sea at all times, 
available to strike in the event of surprise. Often two task forces 
were at sea at the same time but never three except for concentrated 
fleet maneuvers. Each of the task forces had its mission and train- 
ing was conducted with a view to its attaining maximum efficiency, 
in carrying out its mission. However, it was necessary to afford time 
in port for all ships in order to provide for the overhauling of 
machinery, against the day when all forces might be called upon for 
action against the enemy. It was essential to push a material im- 
provement program covering installation, as soon as available, of 
short-range anti-aircraft guns, aircraft detection devices, look-out 
equipment, splinter protection, additional personnel accommodations 
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and other alterations. It was also necessary to limit operations to 
the availability of replacement fuel. We were applying to the Fleet 
the lessons of war which were being supplied us. Each installation 
and alteration, whether it was splinter protection, degaussing, or the 
installation of listening gear, required work on the ship in port. 

[i.5] Naturally the ship’s force was engaged in many tasks of 
installation, repair and alteration to the limit of their capacity while 
in I)ort. It was my policy to prevent breakdowns rather than run 
the risk of breakdowns, and to have the Fleet in the best material 
condition possible at the outbreak of hostilities. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that the necessity for refueling in port in and of itself, 
prevented keeping task forces at sea at all times. The eleven tankers 
were required to operate continuously between Pearl Harbor and the 
West Coast in order that the fuel at Pearl Harbor should not be 
depleted. 

Submarines constituted a menace in the operating area around 
Hawaii. During the first week of February and the first week of my 
command of the Fleet, a submerged submarine contact was reported 
about eight miles from the Pearl Harbor entrance buoys. A division 
of destroyers trailed this contact for approximately 48 hours after 
which contact was lost. The destroyers were confident it was a Jap- 
anese submarine. I was not fully convinced, but made a complete 
report to Naval Operations stating the action taken and adding that 
I would be delighted to bomb every suspected submarine contact in 
our operating area around Hawaii. I was directed by despatch not 
to depth bomb submarine contacts except within the three mile limit. 

[ 16 '\ A similar contact in approximately the same position was 
made about the middle of March. Again the destroyers engaged in 
trailing were confident that they had trailed a Japanese submarine. 
Again the evidence was not conclusive because the submarine had not 
actually been sighted. During the ensuing several months there were 
several more reports of strange submerged submarine contacts in the 
Hawaiian area. As late as 23 September 1941 (Exhibit 12) the Chief 
of Naval Operations wrote to me in part, “the existing orders, that 
is, not to bomb suspected submarines except in the defensive sea areas 
are appropriate. If conclusive, and I repeat, conclusive evidence is 
obtained that Japanese submarines are actually in or near United 
States territory, then a strong warning and threat of hostile action 
against such submarines would appear to be our next step.” Such 
conclusive evidence was not obtained until the attack of December 7th. 
However, upon receipt of the despatch of November 27, 1941 (Exhibit 
17), I issued orders to depth bomb all strange submarine contacts in 
the Fleet operating area and informed the Chief of Naval Operations 
by despatch and letter of the action I had taken. 

On October 16, 1941 the Chief of Naval Operations sent to me the 
despatch which has been introduced in evidence before the Court 
(Exhibit 13). This despatch indicated a strong possibility of hos- 
tilities between Japan and Russia; a possibility that Japan might 
attack the United States and Great Britain. It directed me to take 
due precautions including such preparatory deployment as would not 
disclose strategic intention nor constitute provocative actions against 
Japan. 

[27] I particularly invite the Court’s attention to the directive 
in the despatch of October 16 (Exhibit 13). I urge a comparison of 
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this directive with the language contained in the later despatches of 
November 24th and November 27th (Exhibits 15 and 17). The 
admonition against disclosure of strategic intention and provocative 
action contained in the despatch of October 16 (Exhibit 13) has its 
echo in the despatch from the Chief of Naval Operations on November 
29 (Exhibit 19) directing my attention to the Army despatch which 
stated, “The United States desires that Japan commit the first overt 

act ” and which required that measures taken should not 

alarm the civil population or disclose intent. The despatch of October 
16th spoke of ‘preparatory deployments.” The so-called War Warn- 
ing of November 27th directed an “appropriate defensive deployment 
prmaratoiy to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-46”. 

Upon receipt of the despatch of October 16th, (Exhibit 13) I made 
the following dispositions; I continued to maintain the patrol of two 
submarines at Midway ; despatched 12 patrol planes to Midway and 
two submarines to Wake to arrive on October 23rd. I despatched the 
Coitor and two destroyers to Johnston and Wake with additional 
marines, ammunition and stores. The Curtis was to arrive at Wake 
on 21 October with gas, lube oil and bombs. I prepared to send six 
patrol planes to Midway from Pearl Harbor. I despatched addi- 
tional marines^ to Palmyra. Admiral Pye who was on the West Coast, 
making a cruise, was placed on 12 hours notice after 20 October. 
I had six submarines prepared to depart for Japan on short notice. 
[75] I put some additional security measures into effect in the 
operating areas outside Pearl Harbor and delayed the sailing of the 
West Virginia until about 17 November when she was due to go for 
an overhaul at Puget Sound. 

All these dispositions which I made as a result of the despatch of 
Octol^r 16 were specifically brought to the attention of the Chief of 
Naval Operations in my letter of 22 October which is in evidence. 
(Exhibit 14.) In a letter of November 7th, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions specifically approved these dispositions (Exhibit 74) . This spe- 
cific approval of my dispositions makes it unnecessary for this Court 
to consider whether they conformed to what Admiral R. K. Turner 
testijBed he thinks the Department intended me to do after the October 
16 despatch. 

In the despatch of 16 October 1941 1 was formally advised that there 
was a possibility Japan would attack the United States and Great 
Britain. That phrase was given a definitive meaning in the Chief of 
Naval Operations letter to me of 17 October 1941, (Exhibit 38) in 
which he said, “Personally I do not believe the Japanese are going to 
sail into us and in the message merely stated the possibility.” To me 
that meant that when the word “possibility” was used, its connotation 
was limited — and that, when used, the meaning of the Chief of Naval 
Operations was that “possibility” was not “probability.” 

The despatch of October 16th indicated a strong possibility of a 
Japanese attack upon Russia. In this connection my correspondence 
with the Chief of Naval Operations shows that the Department had 
envisaged such a Japanese movement as [IP] possible as early 
as the summer of 1941. At that time I repeatedly endeavored, without 
success, as my letters show, to find out the probable attitude of the 
United States in the event of Russo-Japanese hostilities. 

70716 — 16 — Ex. 146, vol. 2 2 
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On November 24th (Exhibit 15) I received a despatch from the 
Chief of Naval Operations which is before the Court, which stated 
that the chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan 
were very doubtful, and that in the Department’s opinion, a surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction, including attack on the Phil- 
ippines or Guam is a possibility. However, in a letter of November 
25th (Exhibit 16), to which the Chief of Naval Operations added a 
post -scrip after a presumably informative conference with the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hull, he stated, “I still rather look for an advance into 
Thailand, Indo-China-Burma area as the most likely.” And the 
Chief of Naval Operations added, “I won’t go into the pros and cons 
of what the United States may do. I will be damned if I know. I 
wish I did. The only thing I do know is that we may do most any- 
thing and that’s the only thing I know to be prepared for; or we may 
do nothing — I think it is more likely to be ‘anything’.” 

I interpreted the posxibility of attack on the Philippines and Guam 
in the same vein that I had been advised the word was used in the 
despatch, viz, a possibility but by no means a probability. The letter 
of 25 November (Exhibit 16) fortified my belief that this interpreta- 
tion was correct. The Chief of Naval Operations has testified that he 
did not intend that I should discontinue the training program for “all- 
out” security {201 measures upon receipt of the despatch of 
November 24. (Exhibit 15) (See Record, pages 50-53). 

I was completely out of touch with the details of the negotiations 
proceeding between the Japanese representatives in Washington and 
our Government. The Chief of Naval Operations in a letter of October 
17, 1941 (Exhibit 38) had told me that the Chinese incident was “The 
st umbling block.” In a letter of November 14 (Exhibit 39), the Chief 
of Naval Operations sent me a copy of a memorandum for the Presi- 
dent signed by himself and General Marshall which advised against 
direct armed United States intervention in China and recommended 
specifically that “no ultimatum be delivered to Japan,” (Exhibit 39A). 
This represented my general information as to how much of a “stmn- 
bling block” China might prove to be in the negotiations. I did not 
know at that time, nor did I learn until I read the official published 
State Department papers long afterwards, that the outline of a pro- 
posed basis for agreement between the United States and Japan handed 
to the Japanese ambassador by my Government on 26 November 
contained the following passages under steps to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of Japan. 

3. The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, naval, air and police 
forces from China and Indo-China. 

4. The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will 
not support militarily, politically, economically any government or regime in 
Ch|na other than the national government of the Republic of China with capital 
teiuporairly at Chunking. 

These passages in the note of November 26 were most significant. 
It is not within my sphere to decide whether {211 they are 
consonant with the advice of the Chief of Naval .Operations and the 
Chief of Staff to the President, that no ultimatum be delivered to 
Japan. The historians of the future may ponder the question of 
whether diplomacy took a more venturesome ^proach than the 
judgment of the military deemed prudent. Suffice it to say that 
I did not know of the delivery of tnis significant document of No- 
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vember 26th to the Japanese Government by the Government of the 
United States, and because I did not know this, the Japanese had 
vital information originated by my own Government which was 
denied me. Consequently, any possible logical connection in the se- 
quence of events between the note of November 26th and the so-called 
“War Warning” of November 27th (Exhibit 17) was lost to me. 

The so-called, “War Warning” of November 27th has been in- 
troduced in evidence before this Court (Exhibit 17). I ask the Court 
to view it not with any meaning attached to it % hindsight after 
the event, but as it would appear to a responsible Commander at the 
time it was received. In the first place, it will be noted that the des- 
patch states at the outset that the negotiations between Japan and 
America regarding the stabilizing of the conditions in the Pacific 
have ceased. In the second place, it will be observed that the time 
for expected Japanese movements, is stated to be “within the next 
few days” and the territory against which such movements are di- 
rected is specifically stated to be “the Philippines, Thailand, the Kra 
Peninsula and possibly Boreno.” In specifically mentioning these 
places as objectives of a Japanese amphibious expedition, the Depart- 
ment appeared to be limiting the phrase in its despatch 

of November 24th which mentioned as a possibility, “a surprise aggres- 
sive movement m any direction?’’ The only Ajnerican Territory 
against which Japanese operations are expected is the Philippines. 
I was not in a position to evaluate the probable American action in 
the event of initial Japanese attack was made against Dutch or British 
Territory. Any commitments made by the United States with re- 
gard to the protection of the territories of these nations were not known 
to me. From the Chief of Naval Operations’ post script to his letter 
of November 25th (Exhibit 16) I gathered he had no more definite 
knowledge in this respect than I did. 

I did not know of the conversation of Mr. Dooman, the Counsellor 
of the United States Embassy at Tokio, with Mr. Ohashi, the Vice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, relative to what the United States would 
do if Japan atta^ed Singapore. (Foreign Relations of the United 
States, Japan Vol. II, p. 137). I did not know of Ambassador 
Grew’s statement to Mr. Matsuoka on February 15, 1941 (ibid 138). 
This information was in the State Department on March 17, 1941. 
I was likewise denied the information of the statement bv the Sec- 
retary of State to Admiral Nomura in Washington on August 16, 
1941, that “this Government could not remain silent in the face of 
such a threat, ,” (ibid 553). I was also denied whatever in- 

formation was behind the despatch from Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet to the Chief of Naval Operations of 7 December 1941, 
(Exhibit 76, Document 4) sent to me for information and received 
after the attack, that the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic had 
learned from Singapore that the United States had [25] as- 
sured Britain armed support under several eventualities, but con- 
cerning which the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet had not 
been advised. 

My reaction and the reaction of my staff to the so-called “War 
Warning” of November 27 was naturally affected by two despatches 
from the Chief of Naval Operations ([Ei^ibits 18 and 40), sent about 
the same time, which together with similar despatches from the War 
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Department to General Short, proposed the relief of the garrisons at 
Midway and Wake, with Army troops, and the replacement of Marine 
planes on the islands by Army Pursuit planes. Exhibits 50 and 51, my 
personal and official letters to the Chief of Naval Operations of De- 
cember 2, 1941 contain a clear contemporaneous account of the prob- 
lems involved in this proposal. These letters show that the Army’s 
despatches to General Short w^ent beyond the suggested reinforce- 
ment by the Army of the Marine garrisons, and indicated that the 
Army would take over the defenses of the islands. The despatches 
from the War and Navy Departments indicate that the exchange of 
planes and troops was of an urgent nature. This proposal did not 
originate with me or with General Short. • The members of my staff 
did not know why the exchange had to be made. Obviously the send- 
ing of some fifty per cent of the Army Fighter Pursuit stren^h on 
Oahu (as was proposed by the War and Navy Departments) affected 
materially the defensive strength of Pearl Harbor. It appeared to us 
at the scene, that such a proposal would not be made by the Depart- 
ments in Washington, if they anticipated the imminent impact of 
hostilities upon Oahu. Moreover, the proposed relief of the Marine 
Garrisons by Army troops necessarily entailed dismption of the de- 
fense'of those islands during the entire time that one [ 2^1 Gar- 
rison was preparing to depart and the other becoming installed. The 
Army had nothing comparable to a Marine Defense Battalion so that 
the Army Garrison would have had to have a new table of organization. 
Likewise, Marine and Army Fighter Squadrons were differently or- 
ganized. The proposed change which emanated from Washington, 
on or about the time of the despatch of the so-called “War Warning” 
did not simply entail a change of personnel; it involved also a com- 
plicated logistic problem. 

Furthermore at Wake there were no harbor facilities. Material 
and personnel had to be landed from ships practically in an open sea- 
way. Wake was the most westerly and advanced of the two islands. 
Such an operation had no protection from the elements. The defense 
from enemy action could not be more ineffective. 

It seemed to us that a project of this nature would not havel been 
planned or proposed by responsible authorities in Washington under 
any situation wnere the defense of Pearl Harbor was a matter of im- 
mediate concern. We recommended against sending the Army 
Fighters to the islands; first, because once landed, they could not be 
removed and; second, because at conferences on the subject. Major 
General Martin, Commanding the Hawaiian Air Force, informed us 
that the Army pursuit planes could not operate more than fifteen miles 
from land. 

On November 29 the Chief of Naval Operations sent to me, as an 
information addressee, a message (Exhibit 19) which was in sub- 
stance a quotation of the Chief of Staff’s despatch to General Short, 
of November 27 which General Short had previous- [^5] ly 
brought to my attention. This despatch stated that “negotiations with 
Japan appear to be terminated, with only the barest possibility of re- 
sumption.” It stated that “the United States desires that Japan com- 
mit the first overt act.” It insisted that measures bo taken, ^ould be 
carried out so as not to alarm the civil population or disclose intent. 
The Chief of Naval Operations added to the substance of the Army 
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message of November 27, direct instructions that, WPL52 is not appli- 
cable to the Pacific area and the further direction to “undertake no 
offensive action until Japan has committed an over act.” It reiterated 
the need for preparation to carry out the tasks assigned in WPL46 so 
far as they apply to Japan. 

The recurrent note in these Army and Navy despatches of caution 
against alarming the civil population, of emphasis upon the necessity 
that the Japanese commit the first overt act tended to create a state 
of mind which prevented any action except that consistent with a 
passive defense. I stiU had no explicit authorization to depth bomb 
submarine contacts in the fleet operating areas. Indeed, under a literal 
interpretation of our orders, if a Japanese naval force were to be en- 
countered at sea, we were, in effect, directed to wait until they opened 
fire. 

The “few days” stated by the Navy Department on November 27 to 
be the time for an aggressive move by Japan went by without event. 
The negotiations which on November 27th were stated to be termi- 
nated, and on November 29 to be terminated with the barest possi- 
bility of resumption, were in fact resumed. The public press and 
radio news broadcasts contained accounts that the negotiations were 
continuing after November 27 and after [^ 6 ] November 29. I 
took into account this public information as to diplomatic develop- 
ment in the absence of more authoritative information. Indeed Ad- 
miral Turner testified that the Navy Department anticipated and 
expected I should. 

In fact, I now know that the Japanese were continuing negotia- 
tions only as a device to cover up their plans. In fact, the Japanese 
considered that the negotiations were ruptured after the American 
Note of November 26. The real situation was then known to the Navy 
Department in Washington. But I was never advised that the re- 
sumption of negotiations was a Japanese trick, as official Washington 
knew it to be. The public resumption of negotiations after the des- 
patch of November 27, which was predicated on this termination 
naturally affected my evaluation of the international situation. It 
suggested a mitigation of the emergency which prompted the so-called 
“warning.” In a public address in London on December 8, 1941, Mr, 
Churchill stated : ‘‘Japanese envoys Nomura and Kurusu were ordered 
to prolong their missions in the United States in order to keep con- 
versations going while the surprise attack was being prepared, to be 
made before the declaration of war could be delivered.” As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, I was not permitted to know 
what Mr. Churchill apparently knew, and the Navy Department cer- 
tainly knew, that the resumption of negotiations was a Japanese 
stratagem. 

The denial to me of knowledge of certain material facts, is not cited 
as an excuse for inaction on my part after November 27th, for I was 
by no means inactive after November 27th. After full consultation 
with my staff — all experienced and responsible officers — ^I undertook to 
comply with the directive [^7] to make an appropriate de- 
fensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned 
in T^L46. 

I took the following action, on receipt of the so-called “War 
Warning.” I ordered to Wake one Patrol Squadron, then at Mid- 
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way, and it proceeded on 1 December conducting reconnaissance 
sweep enroute. Patron at Midway was replaced by Patron from 
Pearl and left P^arl 30 November via Johnston, conducting a recon- 
naissance sweep enroute Johnston and enroute Johnston to Midway. 
This squadron made daily search from Midway on three, four, five 
and six December. I sent the Enterprise to Wake with VMF squad- 
ron, departing Pearl on 28 November, landing planes at Wake on 
3 December. The Enterprise conducted daily reconnaissance flights 
with its own planes. Patron at Wake was then withdrawn ; it con- 
ducted reconnaissance sweep enroute Wake to Midway and a similar 
sweep from Midway to Pearl Harbor. The Lexington proceeded to 
Midway with VMF ^uadron departing Pearl 5 December. It con- 
ducted daily reconnaissance flights with its own planes enroute, and 
was 400 miles southeast of Midway when the war broke. The Bur- 
roughs was despatched to Wake with additional forces and supplies 
including Kadar, but was short of Wake when war broke. She 
departed Pearl 29 November. I directed daily reconnaissance flights 
of VP planes, based on Pearl Harbor, to cover the fleet operating areas 
and approaches tliereto. I also issued an order that any Japanese 
submarine found in the operating areas around the Island of Oahu 
should be deiith bombed, and so informed the chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, as I have previously noted. Submarine patrols were continued 
at Wake and Midway. 

[^8] It is almost umiecessary to point out that the Department 
knew the operating schedule governing the particular time our three 
task forces were in and out of port. The Department at no time 
prior to December 7, criticized my dispositions or indicated that I was 
not complying with its wishes. These dispositions were calculated to 
strengthen our outposts to the South and West against the time when 
they should face the call of all-out hostilities. 

Admiral Halsey and Admiral Newton, (who were in command of 
the forces carrying reinforcement planes to Midway and Wake) were 
empowered to take appropriate action against any hostile attacking 
planes. 

Beginning latter part of November, a memorandum to show what 
the initial steps would be were war to come was kept up to date. The 
last provision was made on the 5th of December and was gone over 
by me on the morning of December 6th. These memoranda outlined 
steps to be taken in case of American-Japanese war and are in 
evidence before the Court as Exhibits 69A and 69B. 

On 30 November, I received a despatch (Exhibit 76) stating that 
there were indications Japan was about to attack points on the Kra 
Isthmus by overseas expedition. 

On 3 December the Department sent a despatch stating that it had 
received highly reliable information that certain Japanese consular 
posts were directed to destroy most of their codes and ciphers. This 
despateh (Exhibit 20) was not a clear cut warning of any Japanese 
intention to strike the United States. It stated that the Japanese 
instructions were to destroy “most” of their codes — not all their codes, 
a point noted by me and my staff at that time. It was entirely con- 
sistent [Z9] with routine diplomatic precautions by Japan 
against the contingency that the United States and Britain might de- 
clare war against her and take over diplomatic residences if she took 
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aggressive action against the Kra Isthmus. The significance of this 
despatch was diluted substantially by the publication of this in- 
formation in the morning newspaper in Honolulu. Both Admiral 
Pye and Admiral Smith testified that they read of this fact in the 
press before the receipt of the despatch from the Navy Department. 
The wide publicity given this certainly removed it from the category 
of secret intelligence information. 

On 6 December, the Department sent a despatch authorizing the 
destruction by the outlying Pacific Islands of secret and confidential 
documents “now or under later conditions of greater emergency,” (Ex- 
hibit 22) . In the report of the Robert’s Commission this despatch is 
mentioned, and a significant word is added in this paraphrase of the 
despatch in the Commission’s report. That word is the adjective 
“tense”, modifying the noim “situation”. The adjective “tense” was 
not in the original despatch sent to me. 

In no despatch sent to me was there any warning of a probable or 
imminent air attack upon Pearl Harbor. The “Fortnightly Summary 
of Current National Situations,” issued by the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations under date of December 1, 1941 (Exhibit 57) stated 
on page 1, “Strong indications point to an early Japanese advance 
against Thailand.” The same publication on page 9, under the head- 
ing, “The Japanese Naval Situation”, stated definitely “the major 
capital ship strength remains in home waters as well as the greatest 
portion of the carriers.” Intelligence available to me located other 
Japanese [30] carriers in waters far distant from Hawaii. We 
knew that a raiding expedition woulif have to leave Japanese waters 
approximately two weeks before they could make an attack on Pearl 
Harbor. From our information therefore we had every reason to be- 
lieve that the attack would not be made at the time it was made. 

At Pearl Harbor, the Japanese inflicted upon the United States a 
tactical reverse. But Japan made a fatal strategic blunder. Had 
they sought to accomplish their program of Southern expansion, with- 
out frontal assault upon American interest or territory, American 
entry into the war might have been in doubt for some considerable 
time. Our people were not united upon the issue of the advisability of 
American entrance into the world conflict. The blow at Pearl Harbor 
instantly unified the nation. It precipitated the nation into the world 
conflict. In the long run, it was boimd to be a colossal blunder from 
the Japanese viewpoint. Responsible officers in the Pacific could not 
entirely exclude from their minds the fatal long term folly of such 
action by Japan. This was a factor that we discussed and weighed 
with other elements in evaluating the situation as Admiral P.ye testi- 
fied. This did not diminish our war readiness but it was bound to be 
a factor in any sober estimate of the situation. We did not know, of 
course, that Mr. Hull had told the Navy Department on or about 
December third, that he considered that the Japanese were in an irra- 
tional, mad dog state of mind. 

From Noveinber 27th to December 7th, 1941, General Short and I 
conferred frequently. Present at these conferences were Rear Admiral 
W. W. Smith, nw Chief of Staff ; Captain C. H. [31] McMorris, 
my War Plans Officer j Captain Walter S. DeLany, my Operations Of- 
ficer; and Bead Admiral C. C. Bloch, Commandant 14th Naval Dis- 
trict. Others who were probably present were Lieutenant Commander 
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Layton, Fleet Intelligence Officer, and Colonel Pfeiffer, USMC, an 
assistant War Plans Officer in Charge of Marine Plans for outlying 
islands; also Captain A. C. Davis, U. S. Navy, n^ Aviation Aide ; Rear 
Admiral Calhoun, Commander of the Base Force; Major General 
Martin, Commanaing Hawaiian Air Force; his aide; and General 
Short’s aide. 

Our relations then, as ever, were cordial and cooperative. One of 
my first acts after my appointment as Commander-in-Chief was to 
make a call upon General Short to establish our relations on liiat 
firm and friendly basis which characterized them throughout our 
tenures of office. On the afternoon of November 27th the Army des- 

E atch from the Chief of Staff to General Short was delivered to me 
y Captain J. B. Earle, USN, Admiral Bloch’s Chief of Staff. On 
the same afternoon, I caused to be delivered to General Short a para- 
phrase of OP NAV secret despatch of that date. On November 28th 
the messages from the War and Navy Departments were discussed. 
We arrived at the conclusion at this and succeeding conferences that 
probable Japanese actions would be confined to the Far East with 
Thailand most probably and Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies 
and the Philippines the next most probable objectives in the order 
named. In general, we arrived at the conclusion that no immediate 
activity beyond possible sabotage was to be expected in Hawaii. I 
believe that at the conference of November 28th, some discussion 
arose as to what action the United States would take in case the 
Japanese attacked [S^] ^ Thailand, the Kra Peninsula and 

Malaya without making war upon the United States. We knew that 
Admiral Hart’s staff in the Asiatic had held staff conferences with 
the British and the Dutch and that information had been exchanged. 
However, we had not been informed of what action was to be t^en 
in case the British and Dutch were attacked and the Philippines were 
not attacked. 

I was very much concerned over my orders not to take any hostile 
action and the emphasis placed upon this in both messages. I real- 
ized the enormous handicap this placed upon the Fleet. We had 
known many instances of the swift and deadly action of attacldng 
aircraft both from the incidents in actual war abroad and in our own 
maneuvers. All of the information given us by the Navy Depart- 
ment and our estimates led to the conclusion that an air raid on Pearl 
Harbor was neither imminent nor probable. General Short and I 
had many times discussed the possibility of a surprise air attack 
against Pearl Harbor. We made frequent representations to Wash- 
ington pointing out the inadequacy of the forces furnished to repell 
such an attack. Washington evidently discounted heavily the prob- 
ability of an air attack against Hawaii for the means supplied to 
repell such an attack were inadequate up to and including Decem- 
ber 7th. 

Of course, it must not be overlooked that General Short’s total 
concerns and duties did not completely dove- tail with mine. General 
Short was not charged with any joint responsibility with me for the 
operation of the Pacific Fleet. So far as the NavyB part in support- 
ing the Army’s defense of Pearl Harbor detailed plans were made 
by the Naval Base Defense Officer. 
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[^.y] Among the topics which were discussed at the conference 
with Greneral Short to which I have refeiTcd, in addition to the des- 
patches of November 27th were the following : 

1. The defense of Pearl Harbor. 

2. Garrisons and reliefs for the outlying islands. 

3. The transfer of fighter pursuit planes to the outlying islands. 

4. The transfer of flying Fortresses from Hawaii to the Philippines 
by way of Midway, Wake, Port Moresby and Darwin. 

5. The development of alternative land plane route to Australia 
via Palmyra, Canton, Christmas, Samoa, Fiji, Noumea. 

With regard to the defense of the base at Pearl Harbor, the evidence 
before this Court shows that the estimates and operating plans ap- 
proved by General Short and Admiral Bloch had set forth in detail 
the steps to be taken by the Army and the Navy for the defense of 
Pearl Harbor. The responsibility was fixed and the various elements 
of the Army and Navy knew their assigned tasks. The only action 
required was a decision to take one of the alerts or conditions of readi- 
ness. All available forces were to be employed. 

So far as the Army was concerned I Imew in general the measures 
adopted by General Short as a result of the despatch of November 
27th. Gteneral Short had orders to report in detail to the Chief of 
Staff the measures he had taken. He did this. I knew he had orders 
to make such a report. General Short went on his alert No. 1 and I 
understand that through his liaison with the 14th Naval District, the 
Navy had formal information that he was on such an alert. 

For the sake of rounding out the picture, the Court will note that on 
November 28th, General Short was sent a message by the 

Adjutant General directing in effect that all necessary measures be 
taken to protect milita^ establishments, property, and equipment 
against sabotage. The War Department knew he was on an alert 
against sabotage. Undoubtedly General Marshall satisfied the Rob- 
ert’s Commission by explaining, as he did before this Court, that 
General Short’s reply to the War Department’s despatch of November 
27th was stapled to a message from the Philippines, which was on top 
of it, that he initialed the reply from the Philippines but did not 
initial the reply from General Snort which he could not recall seeing. 
(See Record of this Court, p. 880) . Under these circumstances, noth- 
ing is more fantastic than to attempt by some obscure reasoning to 
fasten upon the Comander-in-Cheif of the Pacific Fleet some criticism 
because General Short prescribed the form of alert which appeared 
to be required by his orders and with which the War Department was 
perfectly familiar and I might add, the Navy D^artment as well. 

The Robert’s Report specifically charges that General Short and 
I failed to confer with respect to the warnings and orders issued on 
and after November 27th and to adopt and use the existing plans to 
meet the emergency. And again, “It was a dereliction of duty on the 
part of each of (the Commanders) not to consult and confer with the 
other respecting the meaning and intent of the warnings and the ap- 
propriate measures of defense required by the imminence of hostil- 
ities.” I solemnly deny the truth of these charges. I am satisfied 
that the evidence before this Court establishes beyond doubt the in- 
accuracy of those charges. In fact the Court will find that the Roberts 
Report itself contains findings on this subject which are self-contra- 
dictory. 
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{36'] General Short had every reason to know with reasonable 
accuracy the operation of distant air reconnaissance from Oahu. Gen- 
eral Martin, the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Air Force 
received a daily availability report of Navy planes and made a similar 
report to Admiral Bellinger. There were onlj^ six Army bombers 
on Oahu capable of performing distant reconnaissance, a fact specifi- 
cally called to the attention of the Navy Department by me in a 
despatch of November 27th (Exhibit 76, Document 4). The Navy 
carried out a daily reconnaissance of the operating areas which was 
well known to General Short and Admiral Bloch. 

On March 31, 1941, appropriate representatives of the Army and 
Navy in the Hawaiian Islands in cooperation and coordination of 
their activities, had executed a plan for the AIR DEFENSE of the 
Naval Base at Pearl Harbor (Exhibit 53). This plan. Addendum I, 
to Naval Base Defense Force Operation Plan, specifically discussed the 
possibility of a hostile air raid at dawn. Under the heading, 
“ACTION OPEN TO US” there is the following decision : 

(a) Run dally patrols ns far as possible to seaward to reduce the proba- 
bilities of surface or air surprise. This would be desirable, but can only be 
effectively maintained with present personnel and material for a very short 
period and as a practicable measure can not therefore be undertaken unless 
other Intelligence indicates a surface raid is probable within rather narrow 
time limits. 

This plan was on file with the Departments in Washington. They 
knew of this decision. They had done nothing to change or alter 
the basic deficiencies in personnel and material which required that 
decision. 

[36] There was no intelligence in the messages of November 
27th or in later messages available to me and General Short to indi- 
cate that “a surface raid was probable within rather narrow time 
limits.” (Exhibit 53, Addendum I to Naval Base Defense Air Force 
Operation Plan No. A-1-41.) Our estimate of the situation, made 
after frank and full discussion of the intelligence we received with 
our staffs at the meetings I have referred to, was that an air raid on 
Oahu was neither probable nor imminent. The appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy in Hawaii had by a coordinated 
decision made months before, concluded that distant air reconnais- 
sance through 360° could not be undertaken. The factors underlying 
this decision with respect to material and personnel had not changeo. 
We had no basis for altering it on and after November 27th. 

I knew the Army’s portable radar sets were operable. Some months 
before General Short had informed me that he could give an all around 
coverage of at least 150 miles and probably 200 miles. The Army’s air- 
craft warning service including the information net was still incom- 
plete on December 7, 1941. Public telephones and special temporary 
communication methods were usable but slow and inefficient. 

The failure to man the radar after 7 : 00 A. M. Sunday, 7 December 
was apparently due to a peculiar lapse. Prior to that date, these 
temporary stations had been working from about 4 : 00 in the morning 
carrying on training operations for the greater part of the day* Of 
course, the maintenance of aircraft warning service was specifically 
the Army’s function. The unfortunate last minute deviation from 
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the apparent Army routine with respect to its operation was unknown 
to me. 

\_S7^ Distcmt Reconnaissance : To insure Pearl Harbor against 
a surprise attack from airplanes based on a fast carrier, it is necessary 
to patrol the evening before to a distance of 800 miles on a 360 degree 
arc. This requires 84 planes on one flight of 16 hours. The pool for 
a protracted i^riod of searches of this character would require about 
three times this number. In addition, a dawn patrol to a distance of 
300 miles is a further necessity. 100 patrol planes would be required 
for the pool for this dawn patrol. This dawn patrol is necessary 
because any search of 800 miles radius is certain to encounter, daily, 
many areas of greatly reduced visibility. Roughly speaking, in a 
360 degree search of 800 nules radius in the Hawaiian area we cannot 
count, on an average, of more than a seventy-five percent coverage. 

Any distant search which we could have made over an extended 
period would have been incomplete and ineffective. 

The Roberts Report charges me with dereliction of duty for failure 
to operate a distant reconnaissance. Vice Admiral Bellinger has testi- 
fied exhaustively on this subject. To discuss it in detail would involve 
repetition of statistics of available planes and operational problems 
now in evidence before the Court. Now it will suffice to say that 
Admiral Bellinger, charged with the direct responsibihty of this 
phase of the Navy’s participation in that defense, testified that with 
the material and personnel available any adequate search was impossi- 
ble for more than a few days. For a period of ten days, as from 
27 November until 7 December, approximately 30 planes were availa- 
ble for a 700 mile daily search — ^not an 800 mile search. This could 
at best cover about one-fhird of the 360 [^] degrees of the 

circumference. Such a search would be ineffective. Having covered 
the operating areas by air patrols, it was not prudent in my judgment 
and that of my staff, to fritter away our slim resources in patrol planes 
in token searches and thus seriously impair their required availability 
to carry out their functions with the Fleet under approved War Plans. 

I deny that the charge in the Roberts Report is supported by any 
rational and intelligent evidence before this Court. 

I wish particularly to invite the attention of the Court to Fleet 
letter 2CL41 of 14 October 1941 (Exhibit 8). This letter deals with 
the security of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor. It provides for all fore- 
seeable contingencies. This, and other official documents, provided 
for the use of ail availt^ble forces, bpth of the Army and the Navy in 
case of an attack on Pearl Harbor. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet I appreciated thoroughly the inadequacy of the forces available 
to the Commanding General and the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District. By my orders, all naval forces in port at the time of an 
attack were made available and allocate to add to the forces defend- • 
ing Pearl Harbor. 

I had many difficult decisions to make but none which required more 
accurate timing than the decision as to when to drastically curtail 
training and to utilize all my forces in the highest form of alert status. 
The warnings I received prior to 7 December 1941, were of such a 
nature that I felt training could still continue. I felt that I was en- 
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titled and would receive further warning^ before the actual outbreak 
of war. I am convinced now that my estimate based upon the intelli- 
gence received was correct. 

[39] An attempt is made to read into the phrase “ W ar W arning” 
a significance broader than the specific intelligence which the messaM 
contained. I submit that it should not be construed as a “catch all” 
for the contingencies hindsight may suggest. The specific intelligence 
in the message did not indicate that an attack on tne Hawaiian area 
was imminent or probable. The rest of the dispatch after the phrase, 
“This is a war warning,” at most states in substance that an attack is 
expected on the Philippines and" some foreign territory in a few days. 
The edge of this message, so far as it affected the Philippines, was 
somewhat blunted by the passage of the few days without such an 
event and by the apparent continuing of negotiations during and after 
the n6xt few days had passed. 

The proper procedure for placing the fleets on a war basis is pre- 
scribed in Chapter II, section 2 of WPL46. This provides for mobiliz- 
ing the fleet in whole or in part or for executing this war plan in whole 
or in part prior to a declaration of war. This prescribed procedure 
is definite and understandable, by all elements of the naval service. 
The prescribed procedure was not used prior to December 7, 1941. 

In these circumstances I attempted to use the means at hand to 
take care of the most likely present dangers and the most probable 
future needs. I did not deem it wise, for reasons, I have pointed out 
at length, to expend at that time the limited numl^i;- of patrol planes 
availaole in partial and ineffective distant reconnaissance. An attack 
in the localities indicated in the dispatch would require practically 
all types except submarines and I therefore directed extreme vigilance 
against submarine attack in the Hawaiian area. The promptness with 
[40] which the ships opened fire the morning of the Seventh 
speaks volumes for the readiness of the fleet in port. 

In brief, in the light of the information I had, and the means at 
hand, I aaopted the measures I did, not lightly, but in the exercise 
of my most considered judgment, supported and sustained by a group 
of distinguished and experienced officers who represented a cross- 
section 01 the best naval brains in the world. The subsequent accom- 
plishments of these officers demonstrates their outstanding abilities. 

So far, I have analyzed my actions in the light of the information 
which was available to me. But the Pearl Harbor incident can not 
be understood or accurately depicted without an account of the infor- 
mation which was available in the Navy Department and not given 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

I knew nothing of the American note of November 26th to Japan. 
I did not know that the terms of that note were considered by some of 
the best informed officers in the Navy Department, to be utterly 
unacceptable to the Japanese, prior to any indication of the Japanese 
attitude after its receipt. 

I was told on November 27 that “negotiations have ceased”. How- 
ever on November 28 a weaker statement of the status of negotiations 
was sent me by the Navy Department. This was the quotation of 
the Army dispatch, setting forth that “negotiations with Japan appear 
to be terminated to all practical purposes with ordy the barest pos- 
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sihUity that the Japanese government might come back and offer to 
continue.” From this point on, I was left on my own by the Depart- 
ment to get such information anout official conversations with Japan 
as I could from the press and radio — a source which the Director of 
War Plans, in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, has testified 
he [4-?] deemed to be one of my most valuable sources of 
information regarding enemy “intentions and movements”. 

Contrast the information available to me in the Pacific, in this 
connection with the information available to responsible officers in 
the Navy Department in Washington, indeed with the information 
available the President and the Secretaries of State, War and Navy. 
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[a] Statement of the Interested Party, Admiral Claude C. 

Bloch, U. S. N. 

[1] For these many days all of us have been striving to recon- 
struct the facts surrounding an unique event in the annals of the mili- 
tary history of our country — the Japanese air attack on Pearl Harbor 
early in the forenoon of December 7, 1941. It was a surprise to the 
nation. It was no less a surprise to every witness who has appeared 
before this Court. 

The reconstruction of the situation, undertaken more than 2^ years 
later, is difficult. That it has been accomplished at all and so well re- 
flects great credit on this Court and its Judge Advocate. 

In attempting to assemble in proper relation parts of documents and 
recollections of va^ing degrees of clearness, our task has been far 
simpler than that or this Court. For the task of the Court is to flt all 
these pieces of evidence together so that the Court’s findings will recon- 
struct the situation as it existed, and not as it may now appear to have 
been. Hindsight, acquired after the eventj cannot be permitted to influ- 
ence the factual reconstruction. Speculation now, 2^ years later, as to 
what any one believes he would have done at the time, should not distort 
our perspective. 

It is quite certain that there is not a man in this room, who, granted 
the choice, would not have cheerfully traded his life to have prevented — 
indeed, even to have minimized — ^the tragic events of that forenoon. I 
do not believe that there was a naval officer of high or low rank at Pearl 
Harbor who would not have made the same choice. 

Any criticism or blame, if there be any, must be predicated upon 
this difficult reconstruction which has been derived from memories 
blurred by the many war problems and circumstances occurring since 
December 7, 1941. It goes without saying, that the findings must be 
supported by clear and convincing evidence, which leads exclusively 
to and is consistent with but a single conclusion. We know the evils 
of drawing a critical inference from conflicting and midear evidence, or 
in using one inference to support a further inierence which then is not 
supported by any proof at all. Your report will be public opinion ; 
puDlic opinion can strip an individual of his reputation and his honor. 

Hence, the preparation of your report is a serious duty and when 
completed and approved the Service^ and ultimately the public, will 
recognize that “the moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on: 
nor all our piety nor wit shall hire it back to cancel naif a line, nor all 
our tears wash out a word of it.” 

[2] How then can we best aid the Court! Probably by attempt- 
ing to recapture in P^^^er perspective the condition of things at &e 
time. It was 1940. The greatest military holecaust of history was 
blazing in Europe. The United States was formally at peace; but 
concerned by the repercussions from the dictators’ victories in Europe, 
it had thrown, into this maelstrom on the side of those resisting the 
dictators, its full ^emht and such legislated help and resources as it 
could give or lend. Tne point of anxiety was Europe. The Japanese 
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American political and military situation then was not materially 
worse than it had been for some time— nor was it worse than it was 
to be at various times during 1941. 

At that time, Rear Admiral Bloch was the Ck>mmandant of the 14th 
Naval District. There, he was the head, as he was during the entire 
period, of the lar^ and expanding industrial and service establish- 
ment at Pearl Harbor, confronted with administrative problems meas- 
urable only by the size of the enterprise and the tempo of its expan- 
sion. The United States Pacific Fleet was based on Pearl Harbor. 

The Army defenses of Oahu and the naval base, and the naval local 
defense forces were indequate. They continued to be inadequate until 
after December 7, 1941. 

Recognizing that he independently could not correct the situation, 
and that remedies could only come from an informed higher authority, 
the Commandant 14th Naval District on December 30, 1940, by con- 
fidential letter, communicated with the Navy Department, via the 
then Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Richardson.* In considerable de- 
tail, he reviewed the matter of defenses of Pearl Harbor, pointed out 
its many substantial deficiencies, and recommended increases in types 
and numbers of A. A. gims, pursuit and patrol planes, vessels, and 
other craft for local defense forces^ required for an adequate defense. 
He suggested in effect that in the high level discussions on this subject 
with me War Department nothing ne done which might in any way 
destroy the cooperation between the Army and Navy in Hawaii.* 

Not only were Rear Admiral Bloch’s recommendations approved by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet, but Admiral Richardson on 
January 7, 1941, vigorously endorsed them [75] to the Navy 
Department.* It was followiim receipt of this letter that the Navy 
Department apprised the War Department of the gravity of the situ- 
ation as to the defenses at Pearl Harbor in its letter of January 24, 
1941.* This was answered by the War Department February 7, 1941.* 
And while the specific enumeration by the Commandant 14th Naval 
District of defense material required was not set forth in this high 
level correspondence, nor categorically insisted upon by the Navy 
Department,* the representations of tlie War Department in this re- 
gard were accepted by the Navy Department. 

So that the matter of the conditions of defenses at Pearl Harbor 
would not be minimized or unconsciously deferred in the high com- 
mand because of the increasing gravity of European events, Rear 
Admiral Bloch from time to time during 1941 set forth in communi- 
cations to the Navy Department, through the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet the material and personnel conditions as he saw 
them, and requested remedial action.* Admiral Kimmel saw to it 


^Bxhiblt 28 — Confidential letter dater 80 December 1940 from Com 14 to CNO Tia 
CINCUS : SEE paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 

* Exhibit 28 — Confidential letter dated 30 December 1940 from Com 14 to CNO via 
CINCUS : SEE paragraph 11. 

•Exhibit 28 — First endorsement by CINCPAC to Com 14 Confidential letter of 80 


December 1940. 

* Exhibit 9 — Secret letter dated 24 January 1941 from Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of War. 

• Exhibit 24 — Secret letter dated 7 February 1941 from Secretafy of War to the Secretary 


of the Navy. 

• RECORD, witness STARK — Q. .748 to 760, page 172 to 176. 

» Exhibit 41 — Confidential letter dated 7 May 1941 from Com 14 to CNO copy to 
CINCPAC : SEE paragraphs 1, 2, 8 and 6. 

Exhibit 42 — Secret letter dated 20 May 1941 from CINCPAC to CNO referencing among 
others Com 14 confidential letter of 7 May 1941 (Exhibit 41), Com 14 secret letter of 18 
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that this information and these recommendations went on to the Navy 
Department, witli realistic and vigorous endorsements of the senior 
officer present^he Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, Fleet.* Consequent- 
ly, the Navy Department was fully aware of the deficiencies m the 
local defense forces of the 14th Naval District and the [i.^] 
seriousness of the situation in general.® 

This effort of the Commandant 14th Naval District to get that which 
he could not obtain independently is summed up in his letter of Octo- 
ber 17, 1941, where he enumerated the meager local defense forces at 
hand, and recalled the British statement of the causes of their 1940 
disasters epitomized as “too little — too late”.*® 

It is significant that, right in the midst of the receipt of the dis- 
patches, sometimes characterized as “warnings,” namely those of Octo- 
ber 16, November 24, 27, and 28, the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, and the Commandant 14th Naval District also received from the 
Navy Department mider date of November 25, 1941, a reply to the 
Commandant 14th Naval District’s October I7tn letter, advising that 
there were no additional local defense forces available for the 14th 
Naval District — no surface craft — no aircraft.** 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding his efforts during the year to 
and including December 7, 1941, the Commandant 14th Naval District 
had as local defense forces : 4 old destroyers — which were being used 
on inshore patrol; 4 small minesweepers — which were engaged in 
sweeping channels; 3 Coast Guard cutters — which were engaged in 
patrolling off Honolulu in addition to performing their regular Coast 
Guard duties; and the old SACRAMENTO, which had neither fire 
power with v'hich to fight nor speed with which to run.** 

Reverting now to earn 1941, a series of war plans were developed 
and issued by the Navy Department in cooperation with the War De- 
partment. These plans beginning with Rainbow 1, revised in par- 
ticulars which do not concern us here, became Rainbow 5 — ^WPLi-46.** 
To insure complete understanding, the Navy Department sent an in- 
formed officer out to Pearl Harbor and Manila so that the commanders- 
in-chief of the Pacific and Asiatic fleets would see and understand this 
war plan eye to eye with the Department.** To be sure, this plan has 
little application to the Commandant 14th Naval District except in 
certain particulars. 

May 1940, Com 14 secret letter of 31 October 1941 and Com 14 confidential letter of 80 
December 1940 (Exhibit 28). 

Exhibit 4G— Secret letter dated 17 October 1941 from Com 14 to CNO rla CINCPAC 
together with first endorsement thereto of CINCPAC to CNO. 

"Exhibit 42 — described in note 7 supra. 

Exhibit 40 — described in note 7 supra. 

Exhibit 44 — Annual report of CINCPAC to Secretary of the Navy via CNO dated 15 
August 1941 : SEE at page 20 under paragraph (3) “Hawaiian Area*' — “Pearl Harbor'* — 
subparagraphs a, b (1) (2) (3) (Also appears: RECORD, witness STARK — Q. 768, 
page 177). 

Exhibit 10 — Memorandum for Admiral Stark, signed H. E. Kimmel, dated 4 Jane 1941. 
copies to General Marshall. Admiral King, Admiral Towers : SEE paragraphs 2, 3, and 4. 
(Also appears : RECORD, witness STARK — Q. 70 and 71, pages 28 and 29). 

•Exhibit 45— Confidential letter dated August 1941 from CNO to CINCPAC. 

Exhibit 47 — Secret Itr. dated 25 November 1941 from CNO jointly to CINCPAC and Com 
14 referencing among others Com 14 secret Itr. of 17 Oct. 1941 (Exhibit 46). 

RECORD, witness KIMMEL — Q. 350 and 351, page 861. 

Exhibit 46 — described in note 7 supra. 

Exhibit 47 — described in note 9 supra. 

« RECORD. Witness STAR— Q. 774 to 776, page 180 ; 

Witness KIMMETi— Q. 352, page 361 : 

Witness BLOCH~Q. 9. 10, 11, page 386. 

« Exhibit 4— WPL 46 

« RECORD. Witness Stark— Q. 17. page 16. 
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[S] In the first place the plan provided a particular and definite 
procedure to be followed by the Navy Department in case of strained 
relations, whereby mobilization or partial mobilization might be ef- 
fected prior to actual hostilities without authorizing acts of war by 
naval forces." 

The direction of mobilization or partial mobilization during a pe- 
riod of strained relations is an important means of effectuating the 
transition from peace to a war footing. By such directive for mobili- 
zation or partial mobilization, M-day is designated. Furthermore, 
many subsidiary plans become operative automatically on M-day.^® 

It now appears extremely unfortunate — that for reasons best known 
to the Navy Dejiartment, which was in possession of all available 
political and military information and intelligence — the established 
and well understood procedures for meeting conditions of strained re- 
lations ^tween the United States and Japan, for designating M-day, 
and for placing all concerned on a full war footing,*^ were not used," 
And yet, strangely enough, there have been implications during this 
inquiry that, because of these strained relations, and notwithstanding 
that only fragmentary information was available in Hawaii, never- 
theless those in Pearl Harbor should have done those things which 
better informed higher authority did not find expedient to do." How- 
beit — at no time prior to Decembet 7, 1941, were these imderstood 
procedures used ; the Rainbow plans were not executed ; and M-day was 
not designated." 

In the second place, prior to December 7, 1941, it was necessary that 
local plans based upon the basic war plan be prepared and issued. 
In addition, by virtue of the general Army-Navy agreement for joint 
defense embodied in the publication Joint Action Army and Navy, 
1935,“ it was necessary that local plans based upon it be prepared and 
[6i] issued. W e have found that both of these requirements were ac- 
complished by the joint promulgation in April 1941 of JCD-42 by 
Lieutenant General Short on the part of the Army and by Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch on the part of the Navy.” 

It may be well to bear in mind that plans or no plans, whether exe- 
cuted or not, it had been, was then, and continued to be at all times 
the undiluted primary responsibility of the Army to defend and pro- 
tect Pearl Harbor, from land, sea and air,** so that the fleet might be 
rested, refitted, refueled and provisioned in security. It was never 
more than a limited responsibility of the Navy to support the Army 
with what it happened to have present at the base in case of attack. 


“ Exhibit 4 — WPL~46 : SEE Chapter II Section 1 ‘*Bxecntlon of the Entire Plan,” para- 

I also Chapter II Section 2 “Execution of a Part of This 
\ page 7. 

780, 781, 782. page 181. 

RECORD, Witness STARK — Q. 38, 39, 40, page 19 ; Q. 41, page 20. 

RECORD. Witness STARK — Q. 44, page 21 ; Q. 387, page 102 ; Q. 799, page 184. 
Witness DEIiANY— Q. 51, page 504. 

RECORD, Witness STARK — Q. 783, page 181 ; Q. 792, page 182 ; Q. 131, 132, page 797. 
Witness INGBRSOLL—Q. 127, page 845. 

* Exhibit 6 — Publication “Joint Action of the Army and the Navy 1935.” 

« Exhibit 7 — JCD-42, “Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Costal Frontier, 
Hawaiian Department, and Fourteenth Naval District”, ori^nal April 1941 : SEE para- 
?raph 2. “Basis”, page 2. 

RECORD, Witness SHORT— Q. 211, page 260. ^ 

» Exhibit 6 — “Joint Action of the Army and Navy 1985” — SEE paragraph a (2), heading 
' fteneral Functions of the Army in Peace and War,” 

RECORD, Witness SHORT— Q. 45, page 227. 

Witness STARK— Q. 824 and 825, page 188. 

Witness BLOCH— Q. 7, page 385 (A). 

Witness MARSHALL—^, 12, page 855 ; Q. 84, page 863. 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 146, ^ol. 2 3 
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To return, this plan 3CD-i2 was based upon and was in conformity 
with the Rainbow war plan.^ And, as we have seen, it encompassed 
those principles and measures stated in Joint Action which had ap- 
plicability to the defense of the Hawaiian area.*® JCD-4 set forth 
with particularity the individual tasks of the Army and Navy, the joint 
ones, and the particular defense measures which each service engaged 
to perform */, a.s, and when this plan JCD-42 was executed.®* So in 
this matter, the Commandant 14th Naval District fully satisfied tlie 
local burden indicated in both the war plan and Joint Action in respect 
of the preparation of local plans. Local plans had been prepared.®® 

[i] And now a third consideration. Were they proper plans? 
Most assuredly. They were approved by Lieutenant General Short, 
the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department®* — and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet — ^Admiral Kimmel.®® They were then 
transmitted to the Navy Department, and the joint air defense plans 
were so well regarded that they were sent out by the Department to 
other commands.®* These plans were not materially changed after 
December 7, 1941.®® 

The activation of JCD-42 was contingent upon the designation of 
M-day or the agreement of the local commanders. And like the war 
plans, JCD-42 could be executed by the common action of the War 
and Navy Departments.*® 

And tnat brings us to a fourth consideration. It has been implied 
in some of the questions asked before the Court that the local com- 
mander of the Navy ought to have placed JCD-42 in execution prior 
to December 7, 1941. Now, when it is considered that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the War and Navy Departments could have executed 
the war plan in whole or in part which would have automatically exe- 
cuted JCD-42 — but did not do so — and notwithstanding the fact that 
the War and Navy Departments could have designated M-day which 
would have automatically executed JCD-42 — ^but did not do so — and 
notwithstanding the fact that the War and Navy Department could 
have independently executed JCD — 42 — but dfid not do so — it is 
obvious that no responsible person in Hawaii would have reason then 
and there to place JCD-42 in execution. And when we go down the 
chain of command as far as Rear Admiral Bloch, in view of the com- 
mand relations existing at the time in Pearl Harbor, and in view of 
the circumstances just reviewed, any implication that he ought to 
have, or could have, put JCD— 42 in execution is not reasonable. And 
the same can be said for establishment of unity of command for which 
[^] a well understood modus operand! had been promulgated.*® 

“ Aside from comparison of Exhibit 6 and Exhibit 7, SEE also RECORD, Witness 
SHORT — Q. 200 to 208, page 259. 

^ Exhibit 7 — JCD-42, described in note 21 supra : SEE — For Army see paragraph 17, 
page 9 ; for Navy see paragraph 18, page 10. 

Exhibit 7 — JCD-42, described in note 21 supra. 

Exhibit 23 — containing annexes to JCD-42 

» RECORD, Witness SHORT— Q. 15, page 211. 

^ RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 9G, page 302 at 6th line from top page 303. 

M RECORD. Witness STARK— Q. 68, page 28 ; A 268, page 82. 

» RECORD. Witness KITTS— Statement page 5^7. 

Witness SHORT — Q. 87, 88, page 234. 

»• Exhibit 7 — JCD-42 : SEE paragraph (2), middle page 8. 

RECORD, Witness SHORT— Q. 212 and 213, page 260. 

« Exhibit 7 — JCD-42 : SEE paragraph (2), middle page 8 

RECORD, witness STARK — Q. 777 to 782, page 181. 

Witness SHORT — Q. 212 and 213, page 260. 

“RECORD, Witness STARK — Q. 67, page 27 and 28, speciflcally paragraph 9 b (1) (2) 
%nd (3), page 28 : O 73 and 74. page 29 ; Q. 817 to 823, page 187 and 188. 

Witness KIMMEtr— Q. 76 to 77, page 296. 

Witness SHORT — Q. 7, page 220 

Witness INGERSOLL— Q. 140, page 848. 
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Now a fifth consideration. In anticipation of possible execution of 
these plans, there was a need for drills, the correction of defects, and 
the making of improvements. Furthermore, material deficiencies 
must be noted and competent authority informed of conditions, to the 
end that corrective action could be initiated. This was done.®* In 
similar anticipation, cooperation between Army and Navy should be 
genuine and complete. This it was.®* Each of these things were 
continuing procemires — not only at the level of Rear Admiral Bloch, 
but in the higher and lower naval commands in the Hawaiian area 
as well.®® 

This brings us to a sixth matter. On July 1, 1941, the Chief of 
Naval Operations issued a directive ®® whereby certain organizational 
and command relations were changed. This resulted in a number 
of things, the most important being, first, notwithstanding General 
Order No. 143 establishing the organization of the naval forces, the 
Naval Coastal Frontier forces would not be formed ; and, second, 
in addition to General Order No. 142, under which the Commandant 
14th Naval District became an oflScer of the fleet under the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Rear Admiral Bloch as the Commander Har 
waiian Naval Coastal Frontier and the local defense forces became 
subject, to the [P] orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet “in all circumstances.” ®* The net effect of all this was 
that if there had existed a suggestion that, in defense and military 
matters. Rear Admiral Bloch had a status independent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, there was no doubt that from the date 
of the directive, July 1, 1941, he was a direct subordinate ®* of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, who, from February 1941 to and 
including December 7, 1941, except for a few days in the summer and 
early fall, was physically present and ashore at Pearl Harbor.*® 

T^ile, as we have seen, JCD-42 was never made operational prior 
to December 7, 1941, and as the expression “distant reconnaissance” 
does not elsewhere appear in the documents before the Court, it may 
be discussed here. We should keep clearly in mind that in no directive 
or executed operational procedure prior to December 7, 1941, was 
there any duty or responsibility prescribed in relation to Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch in any capacity to conduct “distant reconnaissance.” 
“Distant reconnaissance” was set forth orih/ in JCD-42 as a measure 
to be undertaken if, as, and when JCD-42 became operational.** 


*» RECORD, witness BLOCH — Q. 18, page 388. 

Witness RAMSEY— Q. 80, 81. 82, 83. page 692. 

RECORD, Witness DBLANY — Q. 68, page 807. 

Witness CALHOUN — Q. 23, page 936. 

« RECORD, Witness SHORT — Q. 72. page 232 ; Q. 183, page 257. 

Witness ROCHEFORT— Q. 6, page 471. 

"Exhibit 4 — WPL-46 — (appearing as 9th page from cover page — not numbered) Di- 
rective dated July 1, 1941 from CNO to Distribution List for wPL-46 — serial 071912, 
subject “The establishment of Naval Coastal Frontiers.” 

RECORD, Witness ST.AR — Also appears: Q. Ill and 112, pages 39 and 41 

>• Exhibit 4 — Described in note 36 supra : SEE speclflcally at paragraph 4, first sentence, 
of CNO directive dated July 1, 1941. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 324, page 358. 

"Exhibit 4 — Described In note 36 supra. SEE: speclflcally at paragraph 3 of CNO 
directive dated 1 July 1941, which by Its terms puts Into effect at that time certain parts 
of WPL-46 (Exhibit 4), and speclflcally those concerning command relations In Part III, 
Chapter II, Section 4, at pages 36 and 37, which are paragraphs 3241 and 3242 as applies 
to Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Exhibit 1 — General Order No. 142. 

Exhibit 2 — General Order No. 143. 

" RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 17, page 388. 

" RECORD. Witness KIMMEL — Q. 261 to 266. pages 349-350. 

« Exhibit 7 — JCD-42 — SEE paragraph 18 1, page 10, providing for “distant recon- 
naissance” which by paragraph (2), middle of page 8, becomes operational on M-day or 
when the plan or part of It was executed. 
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The essence of the “distant reconnaissance” matter is this.** Bear 
Admiral Bloch as Commandant of the 14th Naval District, Com- 
mander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier, Naval Base Defense Of- 
ficer, or under any of his titles, did not have and never did have any 
long range planes under his direct command.*® While he had requested 
a firm force of patrol planes in order that his local defense forces 
might be adequate to the taskg with which they would be confronted,** 
he never did get them.*® The only [Iff] planes suitable for 
distant reconnaissance existent in the Hawaiian area during the entire 
period in question prior to December 7th were 81 patrol planes en- 
compassed in the Fleet Patrol Wings ONE and TWO and at the same 
time comprising Task Force NINE, plus 6 or 8 Army B-I7’s.** The 
Army bombers never were under Navy command ** except for drills, 
because the shift of those B-l7’s from Army to Navy command under 
plans approved by higher authority never was to occur, unless and 
un'tU the Naval Base Defense Air Force was activated. The Naval 
Base Defense Air Force was to become an actual force in being imder 
Bear Admiral Bellinger as Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, 
Q,t the time and onZ'^ at the time that the Naval Base Defense Air Force 
was activated.** 

The naval patrol planes — the 81 — not all of which ever were at any 
time simultaneously capable of “distant reconnaissance” — were a part 
of the fleet. As such, they were under the direct command of ^ar 
Admiral Bellinger^ either as Commander Patrol Wing TWO or ^ 
Commander Task Force NINE. Except upon activation for air raid 
drills, those planes never became a part of the Naval Base Defense Air 
Force. It had never been planned or intended that activation of the 
Naval Base Defense Air Force should occur, unless and until there 
was a hostile air attack,*® or until there was positive information of the 
immediate imminence of an air attack on Pearl Harbor within narrow 
time limits, i. e., “threat of hostile raid or attack is sufiiciently imminent 
to warrant such action.” ®® Prior to December 7, 1941, there never was 
an attack, nor did [11] there exist positive information of Ae 
immediate imminence of an attack on Pearl Harbor.®' Thus, prior 

RECORD, witness KIMMEL— Q. 312, page 356. 

« RECORD, Witness BELLINGER— Q. 2, page 660 to 664. 

Witness McMORRIS— Q 22, page 890. 

« RECORD, Witness STARK — Q. 775, page 180. 

“ Exhibit 46 — Secret letter dated 17 October 1941 from Com 14 to CNO via CINCPAC : 

SEE paragraph 4. 

Exhibit 47 — Secret letter dated 25 November 1941 from CNO to CINCPAC and Com 14 ; 
SEE paragraph 5 (e). 

^RECORD, Witness SHORT — Q. 23, page 222 at lines 18 to 21, page 223; Q. Gn. 
page 230. 

Witness RAMSEY— Q. 43, page 583. 

Witness BELLINGER — Q. 46, page 676. 

RECORD, Witness PHILLIPS — Q. 52, page 483. 

Witness SHORT — Q. 59, page 230 

^RECORD. Witness RAMSEY— Q. 5 and 6, page 575 : Q. 37 to 39. page 581-582. 

Exhibit 8^ — Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 2CL-41 (Revised) dated October 14,' 1941. 

Exhibit 2.3 — Enclosure B “addendum I to Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan 
No. A-1-41”, SEE page 4 at Section IV. heading “Action Open to Us”, paragraph (a) and 
page 5 at paragraph (e), also pages 5-6 at Section V, heading “Decisions” paragraphs 
2 (a) (1) (2) and 2 (b) (1) (2) — (Note same document appears in Exhibit 63). 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEIi — Q. 57. page 289 — last sentence bottom of page 

“Exhibit 23 — Annex No. VII to Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, JCD-42 : SEE 
Article II, paragraph 2. page 1. 

RECORD. Witness RAMSEY- Q 77. page 591 ; Q. 85, page 592. 

Witness BELLINGER— Q. 66 to 69. page 678. 

« RECORD, Witness STARK— Q. 601, page 154. 
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to December 7, 1941, except for simulated emergencies, that is drills, 
the Army bombers and the naval patrol planes were never a part of 
iiny continuing firm Naval Base Defense Air Force.®- Hence, except 
for drills, these planes capable of lon^ range reconnaissance were never 
under Rear Admiral Bellinger in his capacity as Commander Naval 
Base Defense Air Force.®* Consequently, neither lie nor the planes 
were ever under command of Rear Admiral Bloch as Naval Base 
Defense Officer or under his command in any capacity, except at 
planes.®® 

For these same reasons, the smaller aircraft, the short legged planes, 
the' remaining naval shore based aircraft, had a similar status, and 
were circumscribed by the same restrictions of activation and employ- 
ment in the naval Base Defense Air Force as were the long range 
planes.®* 

Prior to December 7, 1941, there never were enough planes, crews 
or spare parts, to establish and continue a daily distant reconnaissance 
over a protracted period.®* Furthermore, high authority had put all 
the available long range naval planes in Task Force NINE some weeks 
prior to December 7, 1941, under Rear Admiral Bellinger.®' Task 
Force NINE had been assigned directly certain missions, one being “to 
conduct patrols in areas and at times prescribed by the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, in order to improve security of fieet units 
and bases.”®* High authority had approved the [i^] opei-at- 
ing, expansion training, intertype training, and upkeep schedules for 
the period on and after Novemoer 15, 1941, for these patrol planes;®* 
high authority had decided not to interrupt training,** and had deter- 
mined, and I quote, that “a continuous patrol over long periods of time 
was out of the question.” 

“Distant reconnaissance”, insofar as Rear Admiral Bloch is con- 
cerned, under whatever title you consider him, can be summarized 
thus: — he had no planes for distant reconnaissance, and he had no 
surface vessels to accomplish it otherwise.** Having no information 
over and above or differing from that of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet,*® he had no basis for dissenting from the decisions of 
the Commander-in-Chief in regard to distant reconnaissance. Fi- 


“= RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 69 to 72, page 398-399. 

« RECORD, Witness BELLINGNER— Q. 2, page 660. 

^ RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 297, page 354 

“RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 14, page 277; Q. 73, page 295; Q. 290 to 294, 
page 353. 

Witness BELLINGER— Q. 113, page 685. 

»* RECORD, Witness K1MMEI.I — Q. 156, page 329 ; Q. 286 and 287, page 353. 

Witness DELANY — Q. 25, page 499. 

Witness W' W. SMITH — Q. 59, page 538. 

Witness rAMSEY — Q. 44, page 583 ; Q. 72, page 590. 

Witness BELLINGER — Q. 36. page 672. 

8^ Exhibit 52 — Paelfle Fleet Confidential Letter 14CL-41 dated October 31, 1941, effective 
15 November 1941 : SEE page 2, heading “Task Force Nine (Commander Patrol Wing 

TW’0)“. ' 

RECORD. Witness KIMMEI> — Q. 272 and 280, page 351. 

WMtue.*?s RAMSEY — Q. 125 to 130, page 599. 

*• Exhibit 52 — 14CI.I-41 — described In note 57 supra : SEE top of page 3. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 285, page 352. 

“Exhibit 52 — 14CL-41 — described In note 57 supra: SEE at page 4, paragraph 11. 
RECORD. Witness KIMMEL — ^Q. 288 and 289, page 353. 

Wirnes.'^ RAMSEY — Q. 131 to 133, page 600. 

“ RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 43 at page 285, last sentence of answer ; Q, 295 and 


296. page ,353. 

« RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 43, page 284. at line 8 of answer. 

•» RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 310, page 356. 

"RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 35 and 38, page 281; Q. 102 to 104, page 304. 
Witness BLOCH — Q, 38, page 393 ; Q. 39 and 44, page 394. 
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nally, Bear Adnural Bloch had neither authority nor reason — there 
being no hostile air attack nor positive information of the imminence 
of one within narrow time limits “ — to independently direct the acti- 
vation of the Naval Base Defense Air Force contrary to the decision 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet,"® or the requirements of 
the operatii^ and training schedules approved by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Paciw Fleet, who was the immediate superior in command.*' 
Amd that brings us to the matter of conditions of readiness for both 
ships and aircraft. While something more will be said later about it, 
we do know this : first, existing conditions of readiness conformed to 
the state required by operating, training, upkeep and employment 
schedules approved by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
[i^j and were sensible and appropriate for these purposes; ®® sec- 
ond, a protracted state of complete readiness to meet a surprise air 
attack on Pearl Harbor would have completely disrupted training, 
upkeep, and maintenance;®* and third, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, had made and maintained unaltered his decision to make 
no changes in his schedules and to continue such training.^® Without 
quibbling as to whether Bear Admiral Bloch’s authority was that of 
“advising” or “prescribing” conditions of readiness,^^ he neither pos- 
sessed any information or intelligence over and above that possessed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet,®* who was present at the 
time ; nor did he possess information or intelligence that would lead, 
or for that matter logically should have led, him to differ from the 
decisions made. 

And here it may be well to examine the matter of the submarine 
reported by the WABD immediately prior to the air attack on Decem- 
ber 7th. First, there had been many false contacts in the Hawaiian 
area. Next, on 27 November 1941, the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, had directed the depth charging of any submarine running 
submerged outside the sanctuaries and not accompanied by a surface 

g uard vessel.^* The WABD was operating under sucn orders.^® 
'inallyj no one ashore prior to the air attack knew whe^er a real 
submarme had actually been seen, nor did anyone ashore know whose 
submarine it was. Nor did anyone ashore know if the submarine had 
attacked the WABD, or whether pursuant to standing orders the 
WABD had made a sound contact and had depth charged the area.’^ 
The later information from the WABD that it was towing in a sam- 
pan [i.^] to Honolulu did not contribute to clarifying the 
occurrence. Now, what was done about it? The WABD’s message 

» RECORD, Witness EIMMBL— Q. 411, page 874 ; Q. 446, page 880 
Witness BLOCH— Q. 89, page 402. 

“ RECORD, Witness STARK — Q. 601, page 154 
« RECORD, Witness BLOCH— Q. 77, page 400. 

»’ RECORD, Witne.ss RAMSEY— Q. 135, page 600. 

Witness BELLINGER — Q. 7, page 665 ; Q. 54 to 61, page 677 
"RECORD, Witness BLOCH— Q. 19, 20, 21, 22, page 890. 

Witness W. W. SMITH — Q. 102, page 547. 

Witness RAMSEY— Q 91, page 594. 

Witness BELLINGER— Q. 65. page 678. 

«" RECORD. Witness RAMSEY — Q. 90, page 593 

Witness BELLINGER— Q. 25, page 669 ; Q. 64, page 678 ; Q. 76, page 679. 

RECORD, Witnesis KIMMEL — Q. 43 at page 286 ; last sentence of answer ; Q 295 and 
29G, page 353. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 45, page 285 ; Q. 46, 47, 48, page 286 ; Q. 365 to 
368, page 3G4 and 365. 

RECORD, Witness STARK— Q. 600, page 164, line 13 of answer. 

Witness KIMMEL — Q. 90 at last sentence, bottom page 800. 

RECORD, Witness BLOCH— Q 46, page 395. 

« RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 173, page 332. 
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was transmitted to the headquarters of both the Commander-in-Chief , 
Pacific Fleet, and the Commandant 14th Naval District. A senior 
officer of the 14th Naval District went to headquarters to investigate 
and verify the situation, and in accordance with doctrine, immediately 
sent the ready duty destroyer to back up the WARD. Before the 
situation could be clarified, the air attack was on. The soimdness 
of the “doctrine” was proven, inasmuch as the ready duty destroyer 
while proceeding out of harbor sank an enemy submarine.’® On this 
matter of the WARD’S contact, it is certain no one could have done 
more and it is probable some might have done less. But you can be 
sure that, at that time and upon the facts then at hand, no one reason- 
ably would have or should nave been ex^iected to sound an air raid 
alarm. 

There has been testimony concerning letter 2CL-41, revised, of 
October 14, 1941,’® which in various places mentions the Comman- 
dant 14th Naval District and the Commandant 14th Naval District as 
Naval Defense Officer. Terming ^ar Admiral Bloch “Naval Base 
Defense Officer” does not make his duties something more than or 
different from the particular duties as stated in 2CC-41.” The ex- 
pression “Naval Base Defense Officer” is just a name, and abbreviating 
it to initial letters as N. B. D. O. neither expended nor contracted the 
duties of Rear Admiral Bloch. 

SVhen we consider the particular provisions of Fleet Confidential 
Letter 2CL-41, revised, and what was done about them prior to 
December 7, 1941, the essential facts are these : ’* 

As to paragraph 3 (A), “Continuous Patrols,” — ^To the extent of 
material at hand, the Commandant 14th Naval District did administer 
and furnish the instore patrol, the boom patrol, and the harbor 
patrol.’* 

As to paragraph 3 (B) (3) — ^To the extent of material at hand, the 
Commandant 14th Naval District did operate the mine sweepers. 

The discussion of torpedo baffles may here ^ mentioned. This 
subject was [i!5] considered fully both in Pearl Harbor and 
in the Navy Department. On the basis of the best technical advice 
available in the Department — which in effect was that aerial torpedoes 
could not be successfully launched in depths obtaining in Pearl 
Harbor — the action taken by those at Pearl Harbor seemed correct 
at the time.®® The Department was informed of that actibn. It is 
safe to say that, if the Navy Department at any time prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, had known that aerial torpedoes could be successfully 
launched in Pearl Harbor, or had believed that baffles were advisable. 


^ RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 86, page 401 : Q. 94, page 403. 

’•Exhibit 8 — Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 2LC-41 (revised) dated 14 Oct. 1941. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q 11, page 276, 

« Ri:rORD, Witness BLOCH— Q. 18. page 388 to 390. 

RECORD, Witness PYE — 0- 9. page 418. 

••Exhibit 49— Confidential Letter CNO to CINCPAC, copy to CINCLANT, CINCAF, 
dated 15 February 1941. 

E.xhibit 54 — Confidential I^etter CNO to Commandants of Naval Districts, copies to 
CINCPAC, CINCLANT. CINCAF. etc., dated 17 February 1941. 

Exhibit 55 — Confidential Letter CNO to Commandant of Naval Districts, copies to 
CINCPAC. CINCLANT, CINCAF. etc., dated 13 June 1941. 

RF:C0RD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 41, page 394 ; Q 139, page 410 
Witness PYE — Q. 83. page 436. 

Witness DELANY — Q. 15. page 498. 

Witness BELLINGER — Q. 22, page 669. 
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the Navy Department would have directed their shipment and 
installation.®^ 

Reverting to paragraph 3 (G) (6) (a) of 2CLr-41, “Exercise with 
the Army joint supervisory control over the defense against air 
attack” — ^This was effectuate by an agreement in regard to the use 
of Army planes by the Navy and naval planes by the Army in case 
of attack, which a^eement was implemented by holding frequent 
drills, determining difficulties, and applying remedies. Further, any 
Marine anti-aircraft artillery present was made available to the Army, 
under the designated Army command.®* The Army was assisted in 
their training of aircraft warning service men by sending them to the 
Fleet for instruction. 

Rather confused mention has been made of some kind of Navy 
liaison officer in connection with the air raid warning service, which 
was a responsibility of the Army.®® General Short asked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, for such a liaison officer on August 
7, 1941, and on August 19, 1941,*® Commander Curts was designated as 
such [7^] liaison officer. In addition to that, we know that 
Commander Taylor transiently present, was detailed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to work with the Army on aircraft 
warning system matters.*® Finally, the provision for a Navy liaison 
officer that Lieutenant General Short had written in his tentative op- 
erating procedure never became effective because the system was never 
officially established,*® nor did General Short ever order it established. 
In this matter of a Navy liaison officer — who was only a facility for the 
exchange of information *’ — sight should not be lo^ of the fact that 
.several liaison officers from the various Army commands were req!ared 
to be present when the AWS was established,®* and we know positively 
that on December 6-7, 1941, none were there.** The only Army officer 
on duty that morning was a then First Lieutenant Tyler, who, inex- 
perienced and without benefit of instruction from the Army, had been 
stationed in the Army’s aircraft warning service information control 
center, for the second time in his life — for a few hours self -training.*® 
The plain fact of the matter is that the Army’s AWS was in a very 
limited training status, and not at all on an operating basis up to and 
including December 7, 1941.®’ 

Reverting to 2CL-41, paragraph 3(G) (6) (b) . “Arrange with the 
Army to have their anti-aircraft guns emplaced” — ^Actually the matter 
of shore based anti-aircraft guns was the exclusive responsioility of the 
Army.®* However, in carrying out his coordination duties, about Feb- 
ruary 20, 1941, the Commandant 14th Naval District had a conference 
with Lieutenant General Short and emphasized the necessity of em- 
placing the mobile anti-aircraft guns in the field. On February 23rd, 


•' RECORD, witness KIMMEL— Q. 65 and 66, page 291 to 293. 

*> RECORD, Witness SHORT— Q. 194 to 197, page 258. 

» RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. .344. page 360. 

'•RECORD. Witness SHORT — Q. 222 to 230; pages 261 and 262. 

"» RECORD, Witiie.ss TAYLOR— Q. 11, page 611 ; Q. 89, 90, 91. 93, 94, 95. page 622. 

«’ RECORD. Witness SHORT— Q 233 and 234, pages 262 and 263 
" RECORD. Witness TAYLOR— Q. 74, page 020. 

“ RECORD. Witness TAYIAIR — Q. 19 and 21, page 612. 

™ RECORD. Witness TYLER— Q. 14, page 447. 

<« RECORD, Witness TYLER — Q. 7, 11, 14, page 447 ; Q. 86. 37, page 450 ; Q. 69, 
pape 45r{. 

RECORD, Witness SIIORT—Q. 27, page 224 ; Q. 105, page 238. 

Witness BLOCH— Q. 24. 25. page 391. 

Witness TAYLOR— Q. 80, page 621. 

‘*2 RECORD, Witness KIMMKT^Q, 343, page 360. 
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the Commandant 14th Naval Plstrict was informed by the Chief of 
Staff of the Hawaiian Department that Lieutenant General Short had 
given orders that the mboile anti-aircraft artillery be kept in place as 
close to their point of emplacement as possible, having due regard for 
the ownership of land. In [^7] the intervening peri<^ until 
October, the Commandant 14th Naval District personally examined the 
plans for the location of all Army anti-aircraft weapons that were to be 
emplaced, particularly those that were to be sited on naval reservations. 
Subordinates of the Commandant 14th Naval District were in con- 
stant touch with Army representatives, endeavoring to have guns em- 
placed. Actually, at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor uie Navy 
was making plans to mess and quarter Army gmi crews on naval reser- 
vations so that Army objections would be removed.®* At some date 
between October 15th and November 1st, or thereabouts, the Com- 
mandant 14th Naval District personally talked to Lieutenant General 
Short about this matter. General Short advised that he could not em- 
place these guns for several reasons, namely, the sites were not on Gov- 
ernment land, their communications would have to be out in the open — 
usually in cane fields and irrigation ditches — and subject to deteriora- 
tioUj and that it would be extremely difficult for the personnel com- 
prising the gun crews to be quartered and subsisted. There were ap- 
proximately 30 3- inch anti-aircraft guns in fixed emplacements, about 
20 of them being in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor.®* 

As to paragraph 3(G) (6) (c), “Exercise supervisory control over 
naval shore based aircrait, arranging throumi Commander Patrol 
Wing TWO for coordination of the joint air effort between the Army 
and Navy” — The matter of joint air operations has been heretofore dis- 
cussed in detail. In addition — the Commander Patrol Wing TWO was 
a flyer, was senior aviation officer present ashore, and as such, under- 
sto^ all the technicalities and was qualified to command aircraft 
forces. Control was exercised through him and coordination with the 
Army was planned and practiced in drills. Detailed operating plans 
were prepared.®* Drills were held, difficulties discovered, and improve- 
ments made. 

On paragraph 3 (G) (6) (d) (1), “Coordinate Fleet antiaircraft 
fire with the base defense by advising the senior officer embarked in 
Pearl Harbor exclusive of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific 
Fleet, what condition of readiness to maintain” — In addition to the 
previous remarks on condition of readiness — We know that arrange- 
ments for antiaircraft [i^] fire had been established by the 
Fleet;®* sector and sector commanders had been designated.®^ Fur- 
thermore, as to general conditions of readiness durmg the period 
prior to December 7, 1941, they were as we now know something 
higher than Condition III.®* It was believed by the Commander-in- 


*• RECORD, witness BLOCH — Q. 24 and 25, page 417. 

“ RECORD. Witness BLOCH— Q 2, 3, 4, 5, page 412, 413. 

•Exhibit 7 — JCD-42, Annex VIL 

Exhibit 53 — Operational Plan No. 1-41 dated 27 February 1941 : SEE Annex B, Base 
Defense Air Force Plan. 

•• RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 18. pape 278. 

« RECORD. Witness KIMMEI^Q. 346, page 360. 

Witness PYE — Q. 11. page 419 : Q. 21, page 422. 

Witness KITTS— -Q. 77. page 523 
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Chief, Pacific Fleet, to be sufiicient.®® , Communication channels had 
been provided whereby this measure could be^ickly effected. Anti- 
sabotage measures had long been in effect. Having no information 
other man that had by the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and 
having no information that would lead the Commandant, 14th Naval 
District, to differ with the decisions in this respect made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, no change in existing conditions of 
readiness was advised. 

As to paragraph 3 (G) (6) (d) (2), “Hold necessary drills” — Drills 
were held weekly until autumn, when they were changed to be held 
every two weeks and in these bi-weekly drills arrangements were 
made to always have the Army participate. Prior to changing to 
bi-weekly driUs, difficulty had been experienced in obtaining Army 
participation and also, due to their frequency, there were absentees. 
The bi-weekly drills were always arranged well in advance and in- 
sured the Army participation and everybody being in each drill.’®® 

As to paragraph 3 (G) (6) (d) (3), “Giving alarms for: attack, 
black-out signal, all clear signal” — Procedures had been established 
and drills had. All signals were contained in the communication 
annex to the operating plan. 

As to paragraph 3 (G) (6) (d) (4), “Informing the task force 
commander at sea of the type of attacking aircraft” — This was prac- 
ticed in all drills and a communication channel was provided for the 
purpose. 

As to paragraph 3 (^G) (6) (d) (5), “Arranging communication 
plan” — A communication plan was promulgated prior to December 
7th, and was used in drills.’®’ 

As to paragraph 3 (G) (6) (d) (6), “Notifying all naval agencies 
of the air alarm signal prescribea” — the air alarm signal prescribed 
was contained in the communication plan. 

[7P] The remaining occasions in 2CLf-41 where either the Com- 
mandant 14th Naval District or the Naval Base Defense Officer is 
mentioned, have no bearing on the matter in hand, because those in- 
stances were not responsibilities and could not become responsibilities 
imtil an attack in fact had taken place. We know that at the time of 
attack they were done in the way and at the time they should have 
been.’®* 

That these duties of coordination and preparation were conscien- 
tiously attended to is made quite evident from the testimony ’®® and 
plans promulgated on this subject which are contained in Exliibit 53.’®* 
And these had the approval of Bear Admiral Bloch’s immediate su- 
perior in command, the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet,’®® 
on the spot at the time. 

•• RECORD. Witness KIMMEI.,— Q. 27, page 280 ; Q. 143. page 326. 

*«« RECORD, Witness KIMMEL— Q. 74, page 296. 

«• RECORD, Witness SHOUT— Q. 28, page 225. 

RECORD. Witness BLOCH — Q. 2.3, page 390. 

Witness RAMSEY — Q. 57, pa^re 58C. 

^0* RECORD, Witness BLOCH— Q. 15. page 387 ; Q. 16. page 388. 

Witness.CALHOUN — Q. 48 and 49. page 944. 

Exhibit 53 — Operation Plan No, 1-41 dated 27 February 1941. 

ANNEX A — Inshore Patrol Plan. 

ANNEX B — Base Defense Air Force Plan with Addendum I, Joint Estimate. Addendum 
II, Aircraft Readiness. 

ANNEX C — Anti-aircraft Defense Plan. 

ANNEX D — Harbor Control Post Plan. 

ANNEX B — Communication Plan. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMED— Q. 202, page 338-339. 
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In connection with this assigned task of Rear Admiral Bloch, which 
Admiral Kimmel has summarized as “coordinating the naval effiPort 
with the Army,” there is considerable and detailed testimony as to 
the cordial, frequent and intimate conferences and discussions on mat- 
ters of deiense that took place during the period between Admiral 
Kimmel and Lieutenant General Short and their respective sta£Ps.“^ 
There is no gainsaying the fact that each headquarters knew its oppo- 
sites problems, conditions, policies, and views.^®* Frequently, Rear 
Admiral Bloch was present at such conferences, ““ or if not present was 
presumed to be later informed of what was considered pertinent to 
him. 

[£ 0 ] By close and frequent personal contact and exchange of 
information with the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch naturally came to know his wishes, policies, views and 
decisions as to the current tasks and problems."* 

The measure of performance of Rear Admiral Bloch’s duties and 
responsibilities can best be summarized in the words of the then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and I quote: “was in general satisfac- 
tory to the Commander-in-Chief ... If it had not been so per- 
formed, I would not have hesitated at any time to call his attention 
to the fact."* . . . under the handicaps which he was laboring, I 
considered his performance of duty highly satisfactory.” "* 

On December 7, 1941, the practical planning, the training and the 
drilling, all designed to assure that the initiation of defense measures 
would be automatic — the development of a high state of discipline 
and morale — and the material upkeep — each paid substantial divi- 
dends. 

And that brings us to one final thing that might pertain to Rear 
Admiral Bloch, namely the various dispatches of the Navy Depart- 
ment from October 16, 1941 on. VThile they were not all addressed 
to him, he did see them or come to know of their contents. Others did 
the same."® In discussing these dispatches in relation to Rear Admiral 
Bloch, the question may be asked : Why did not Rear Admiral Bloch 
interpret these dispatches differently from the others at Pearl Harbor? 
Disposition of this question has been made amjily by evidence before 
this Court. In the first placej there was nothin in these messages 
which so much as implied an air attack on Pearl Harbor, for the very 
good reason that even the originators of the dispatches had no such 
suspicion."* [:9i] In the second place, although other specific 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 386, page 369 ; Q. 892, 393, 394, page 870, 871, 872. 

^ RECORD, Witness SHORT — Q. 10, 11, page 221 ; Q. 124, 125, page 242 ; Q. 152, 
page 250. 

Witness PYB — Q. Ill, page 441. 

Witness KIMMEL — Q. 39, page 282 ; Q. 40, page 283 ; Q. 380, page 367. 

Witness PHILLIPS — Q. 32, 36, page 481 ; Q. 154, page 494. 

Witness W. W. SMITH — Q. 52, page 536. 

’•’RECORD, Witness KIMMEIi — Q. 40 and 42, page 283; Q. 69, page 294 ; Q. 106. page 
304 : 6 229. page 344. 

RECORD, Witness SHORT — Q. 8 and 9, page 220 

RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 32 to 34, page 392. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEIi — Q. 250 to 262, page 348 to 349. 

Witness BLOCH — Q. 60 to 63. page 397. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 44, page 285. 

RECORD. Witness KIMMEL — Q. 471 and 472, page 384. 

RECORD, Witness RAMSET — Q. 84, page 592. 

Witness BELLINGER — Q. 70, 71, 72, page 679. 

RECORD, Witness KIMMEL — Q. 240 to 259, 348 to 349. 

Witness PYE — Q. 63, 64, page 432 ; Q. 77, page 435 

RECORD, Witness STARK — Q 142, 143, page 799. 

Witness INGERSOL — Q. 186, page 847 ; Q. 137. page 848. 

Witness marshall — Q. 81, 82, page 863. 
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geographic objectives are mentioned, never in any dispatch is the 
Hawaiian area so designated. Nor do the dispatches d.esignate M-d^, 
nor do they direct total or partial execution of the Rainbow plan. So 
far as Rear Admiral Blocn was concerned, it is beside the point that 
during the critical period before December 7, 1941^ there existed in 
the Navy Department a considerable volume of positive, specific infor- 
mation, because the Gimmandant 14th Naval District never received 
any such information. None of the dispatches to Pearl Harbor gave 
sufficient information upon which evaluations could be made and all 
evaluations sent by the Navy Department related to either general 
possibilities, or specified the scene of probable Japanese activities 
to be in the Far East. The Commandant 14th Naval District’s opinion 
was that an air attack by the Japanese in the Hawaiian area prior to 
a declaration of war was a remote possibility,*” nd he believed that 
attack would be made in order of probability as follows: *“ (1) sub- 
marine attack against ships in operating areas, security against which 
was in effect; (2) blocking Pearl Harbor entrance channel, security 
against which was in effect ; (3) laying magnetic or other mines off the 
entrance channel and in the approaches to the entrances to Pearl 
Harbor and Honolulu, security against which was in effect; (4) sabo- 
tage, security against which was in effect. As to surprise air attack 
prior to the declaration of war, he considered it a remote possibility,*” 
and even for this he had prepared defense plans and held drills. And 
finally. Rear Admiral Bloch lived in the same atmosphere, saw the 
same conditions, was at the same remote distance, had the same horizon 
and had the same dependency upon the Navy Department.**® He had 
neither informatnon nor prophetic vision that would lead him to any 
different opinion from that of his immediate superior in command, nor 
from that of Lieutenant General Short, nor that of the informed ta.sk 
force commanders, nor of those of responsible officers on the staff of 
the Cmmander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet.**® 

I have addressed myself to the consideration of all those 
matters which, as far as I can recall, might, however remotely^ be 
assocated with Rear Admiral Bloch. If during your deliberations 
some question arises which touches upon him, I feel assured that 
you will be able to satisfactorily dispose of it from the evidence 
before you. During the period in question Rear Admiral Bloch did 
not' seek to avoid responsibilities which were his. He does not do 
so now. With what he had at the time. Rear Admiral Bloch did all 
that anyone could do. Of the courses of action open to him, he took 
those prompted by good judgment — and he fully and conscientiously 
performed his every duty. 

C. C. Bloch. 


RECORD, Witness BLOCH— Q. 40. page 394 : Q. 136, 137. page 409 
>'» RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 138, page 409. 

«• RECORD, Witness BLOCH — Q. 141. page 410. 

RECORD. Witness KIMMEI^Q. 112, page 306; Q. 151, page 327; Q. 466, page 381 
Witness DELANY— Q. 0, 10, 1 1. page 497 ; 6. 62. 63, 64, page 506. 

Witness W. W. SMITH— Q. 35 to 40, page 533-534 : Q. 91, page 545 ; Q. 153 ; page 561. 
Witness BLOCH— Q. 133, 134. 135. page 409. 

Witness McMORRIS — Q. 18, page 889 : Q. 61. page 900. 

Witness LAYTON — Q. 40, page 911 : Q 47, page 912 : Q. 70, page 917. 

Witness CALHOUN — Q. 21, page 93 d ; Q. 31 and 34, page 938 ; Q. 37, page 939. 
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[TOP SECRET] 

RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS OF A COURT OF INQUIRY 
CONVENED AT THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 

To Inquire Into the Attack Made by Japanese Armed Forces on 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawau, on 7 Di:cember 1941 

24 July 1944 
notice 

Tbe pages included in this binder are classibed as “Top-Secrbt” and by orders 
of tbe Secretary of tbe Navy are not to be inserted In the original record nor 
is tbe information contained therein to be released to any person whatsoever, 
until specific autbori 2 sation has been granted for such insertion or such release 
by tbe Secretary of the Navy. This action has been taken in the interest of 
national security and tbe successful prosecution of tbe war. 

Extracted part of the record containing proceedings relative to a 
statement by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U. S. Navy (Ret), page 68-A. 

[S8-A'] With the permission of the court, the interested party. 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), made the 
following statement: In the report submitted by Admiral Hart I 
learned — that is, in the testimony of Admiral Ingersoll, on page 429 — 
that he knew of a special Japanese code by means of which, on or 
about December 4, 1941, he learned the Japanese were about to attack 
both Britain and the United States. * 

The statement was objected to by the judge advocate on the ground 
that the evidence referred to might be introduced before the court 
in the regular manner. 

With the permission of the court, the interested party. Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), stated that his pur- 

E ose in making the statement was only to show the reason why he had 
een endeavoring to obtain access to the secret messages in the Navy 
Department, and to appeal to the court for assistance in obtaining 
such access. 

The judge advocate withdrew his objection. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 159-A through 162. 

[JSff-A] 633. Q. On or about November 12, 1941, did you re- 
ceive information that the Japanese Government regarded November 
25 as an absolute immovable deadline for the negotiations then being 
conducted between Japan and America? 

A. No; I don’t remember that. I remember something about a 
date and then postponing it, but the details of that I have forgotten, 
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and I have not refreshed on it. There was, I believe, a postponement, 
but I have forgotten the deadline, and remember only that there was a 
deadline. 

634. Q. Would it refresh your memory if I told you that Captain 

L. F. SaflFord, U. S. Navy, testified before Admiral Hart on Page 358 
of the transcript of the record 

A. What record are you referring to ? 

635. Q. The Hart record. 

This question was objected to by the judge advocate on the ground 
that it was an attempt to show in the form or a question that there 
was certain evidence before the Hart examination, what the evidence 
was, and the fact that the evidence was given under oath. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), replied. 

The court announced that the objection was sustained. 

636. Q. You say. Admiral, that you did have some information 
relative to the fixing of a deadline on Japanese-United States negotia- 
tions ? 

A. I recall, but rather vaguely, something about a date having been 
set and then having been advanced, but it is not clear in my memory. 

637. Q. Have you any recollection as to when you received that 
information, within reasonable limits? 

A. Some time, I would say, after the middle of November, but I do 
not recall when it was. I would say some time from November on. 

638. Q. Do you recall whether it was prior to your dispatch of 
November 24? 

A. No, I couldn’t remember a date. I wish I could. I don’t recall 
it. 

639. Q. You cannot identify it with reference to that incident, that 
is, the dispatch of November 24? 

A. No; I am just hazy on it. 

640. Q. How did you evaluate that information which you 
did receive about the dead line? 

A. I don’t recall just what jmpression it made at that time. 

641. Q. Do you recall whether it indicated aggressive action on 
the part of Japan against this country? 

A. No ; I don’t recall that. 

642. Q. Do you recall having any discussion over this information 
with anyone outside the department ? 

A. No. I have stated that the matter is hazy in my memory, and I 
have no distinct remembrance of the matter at all, except that some 
such thing came up. 

643. Q. Do you recall whether you then considered it an important 
item of information? 

A. No; I can only repeat that the whole incident is hazy in my 
memory. 

644. Q. You do recall that the information you had fixing a dead 
line was subsequently extended to another date? 

A. That is about what I remember. There was some talk about a 
dead line, and then about its having been extended. That is about the 
extent of it.' I’m not just clear on the thing. 

645. Q. Do you recall whether you personally sent any information 
to Admiral Kimmel concerning this item of information? 
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A. I don’t recall that I did, 

646. Q. Do you recall whether you directed any of your subordi- 
nates to do so? 

A. The entire incident, including what I did or may not have done 
remains hazy. I don’t remember the issue clearly at all, or the 
action taken. 

647. Q. I am only trying to assist you. 

A. I wish I could help you. but I just don’t recall it. That’s about 
where it winds up. I mean, I don’t recall it clearly. 

648. Q, You do not recall whether or not that indicated in your 
mind offensive action by Japan in the Southwest Pacific? 

A. My memory witli regard to the thing and conclusions and so 
forth, if any, does not carry to the point of anything definite. I recall 
some such incident, and that’s about all. 

[7^/] 649. Q. What was the stimulating motive on your part 

in sending to Admiral Kimmel the dispatch of November 24? 

A. The dispatch states very clearly : “Chances of favorable outcome 
of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This situation coupled 
with statements of Japanese Government and movements, their naval 
and militaiy forces, indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction” — 

650. Q. Do you recall what the statements of the Japanese Govern- 
ment were to which you made reference ? 

A. I have already testified that I don’t recall them. 

651. Q. On November 26 did you receive intelligence indicating a 
Japanese intention to wage an offensive war against both Britain 

^ and the United States? 

A. No, I don’t recall that. 

652. Q. You have no recollection of that whatever? 

A. No. 

653. Q. Between December 1 and December 4 did you receive in- 
formation that Japan was going to attack Britain and the United 
States and maintain peace with Russia? 

A. Not that I recall. 

[161- A] 654. Q. Do you recall the phrase “Winds Message”? 

A. I don’t recall that at that time. I don’t recall such a message. 

655. Q. Do you recall such a message at any time ? 

A. During the period you mention I don’t recall such a message. 

656. Q. Do you recall it at any time? 

A. If you will produce the message, I don’t know whether it would 
serve to recall my memory or not. 

657. Q. Would the production of the message assist you in refresh- 
ing your recollection ? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t recall having seen the so-called “Winds 
Message” or having heard of it at that time. 

658. Q. Well, do you recall having seen or heard of the “Winds 
Message” at any other time ? 

A. I don’t recall ever having seen it. 

[162'\ 659, Q. Do you recall having participated in any discus- 

sion concerning the Winds Message then or at any other time? 

A. Not the slightest recollection of a discussion of the so-called 
Winds Message. 
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660. Q. Do you recall having heard the phrase “Winds Message” 
in connection with Japanese-United States relations during the period 
of two weeks preceding December 7, 1941 ? 

A. No, I do not. 

661. Q. Do you recall having had any conferences or discussions 
with Admiral Ingersoll concerning the Winds Message? 

A. No. 

662. Q. Do you recall having received any information during the 
first three or four days of December, 1941, indicating that Japan 
would attack both the United States and Britain and maintain peace 
with Bussia ? 

A. No. 

663. Q. No information or discussion of that whatever? 

A. Well, we discussed every phase of that situation. If you mean 
with reference to any document, I don’t recall it. We had been dis- 
cussing for a year the Russian situation and as to what would happen. 
There was ^ess work. 

664. Q. Do I understand you to say that you never heard the phrase, 
“Winds Message” as applied to United States-Japanese relations dur- 
ing the month preceding December 7, 1941, until I mentioned it a few 
moments ago ? 

A. I don’t have the slightest recollection of the so-called Winds 
Message for a month preceding Pearl Harbor or any time around that 
time. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 

g liter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
eserve, reporter, withdrew. 

This line of questioning was objected to by the judge advocate on 
the ground that there is no evidence laid before the court of any- 
thing with reference to a Winds Message. 

The interested party, Read Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret), replied. 

The court announced that the objection was overruled. 

665. Q. Consequently, of course, having no knowledge yourself 
about it, you sent no word to Admiral Kimmel ? 

A. No, nor to anyone else. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy. 
Page 164-A. 

[164-A'] 666. Q. Admiral Stark, during the two weeks prior 

to 7 December, 1941, do you recall any information of a false weather 
broadcast in plain Japanese language emanating from Japan as a 
signal for an attack on the beginning of war by Japan against the 
United States? 

A. No, I do not recall anything of that sort at that time. 

667. Q. Do you recall during the week prior to 7 December, 1941, 
receiving information that the Japanese consul in Hawaii was re- 
porting twice daily the number of American warships in Pearl Harbor 
and the berth at which they were located ? 

A. No. 

668. Q. You remember receiving no such information? 

A. I do not recall receiving any such information. 

669. Q. Or anything of that character? 

A. No, I don’t recall it. 
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070. Q. During the week preceding 7 December 1941, do you re- 
call Commander McCollum originating and presenting to you a dis- 
patch to Admiral Kimmel which was never sent ? 

A, No, I don’t recall it. 

671. Q. Do you recall any conversations with Conunander McCol- 
lum the middle or latter part of the week preceding 7 December 1941 
relative to a dispatch which he had drafted to Admiral Kimmel con- 
cerning information received in Commander McCollum’s division? 

A. No. 

672.. Q. Do you recall having any conversation with Commander 
McCollum during the week prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No, I do not at this time. I do not recall it. 

[£0,9-A] (Extracted question from the testimony of Rear Ad- 
miral R. E. Schuirmann:) . 

89. Q. Along in the middle of November, do you recall receiving 
from Naval Intelligence any information relative to the establish- 
ment of a deadline on negotiations between Japan and the United 
States? 

A. I don’t know whether the information came from Naval Intelli- 
gence, or where it came from. I remember the question of various 
deadlines on occasions, yes, sir. I don’t know whether the informa- 
tion came to me from Naval Intelligence, or what the source of the 
information was. I do remember that we had information that dead- 
lines had been established. 

[^lO-A] 98. Q. Now, what was the information that was com- 

municated to you relative to the deadline ? 

A. I don’t remember the exact information that was communicated 
on the deadline. 

99. Q. Would it have been that November 25th was regarded as a 
deadline for all negotiations between the Japanese and the United 
States ? 

The witness stated that to answer the question would involve the 
disclosure of information detrimental to the public interest and that 
he claimed his privilege against revealing state secrets. 

Examined by the court : 

100. Q. Does this cover the same line of questioning that you made 
your objection to this morning? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

101. Q. Do you mean your personal security, or 

A. I mean the security which is vital to the furtherance of the war 
effort of the United States. 

102. Q. Vital to the war effort at that time,. or at present? . ^ 

A. At present. 

The court announced that the witness’ claim of privilege was hon- 
ored and that he need not answer the question. 

Cross-examination by the interested party. Rear Ad- 
miral Husband E, Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) (Continued) : 

103. Q. Do you recall whether you had information from Naval 
Intelligence that the deadline originally determined or fixed, was ex- 
tended at some later date? 

A. That is the same line of que.stioning and the same objection to it. 

The court announced that the witness^ claim of privilege was hon- 
ored and that he need not answer the question. 

78716 — 46 — Bx. 146, vol. 2 4 
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The interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret), stated as follows: I feel that Admiral Kimmel is en- 
titled to have indicated on this record the fact that he seeks infonna- 
tion from this witness, not once but as to the several items of informa- 
tion ; that the cross-examination of this witness is being precluded to 
Admiral Kimmel on that ground and I see no way of accomplishing 
that other than by asking several questions on different lines of infor- 
mation more or less on the line that I asked Admiral Stark yesterday 
afternoon. 

The court announcec^ that in view of the fact that this line of ques- 
tioning has been objected to by the witness on the ground of security 
to the war effort at present, that that line of questioning cannot be 
pursued ; that the court had no objection to putting in all the questions 
desired. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy, (Ret.), stated that he wanted to ask enough questions to ascer- 
tain the specific information which he was being denied. 

The court granted permission to ask further questions. 

104. Q. Do you recall whether you had information that the dead- 
line on negotiations between Japan and the United States was ex- 
tended to the 29th of November ? 

The witness stated that to answer the question would involve the. 
disclosure of information detrimental to the public interest and that 
he claimed his privilege against revealing state secrets. 

The court announced that the witnesss claim of privilege was hon- 
ored and that he need not answer the question. 

105. Q. Do you recall whether on or about 26 November you re- 
ceived information from the OflSce of Naval Intelligence that it had 
specific evidence of Jsman’s intention to wage an offensive war against 
both Britain and the United States ? 

\ 212 '\ The witness stated that to answer the question would 
involve the disclosure of information detrimental to the public in- 
terest and that he claimed his privilege against revealing state secrets. 

The judge advocate objected to this question on the ground that it 
went beyond the scope of the direct examination. 

The court announced that it recognized that fact, that it was not 
cross-examination on the direct examination, but in the interests of 
saving time, if there was no specific objection, the questioning may 
continue; but that the witnesses claim of privilege to this question 
was honored and that he need not answer the question. 

106. Q. During the early part of December, December 3rd or 
December 4th, do you recall receiving information from the Office 
of Naval Intelligence that Japan would wage an offensive war against 
both the United States and Britain ? 

To this question the judge advocate made the following objection : 
I must object to that question on the ground that counsd is getting 
into the record the specific sort of information that he is trying to 
get, although he knows that it is objectionable on two grounds, one 
of them being national security, and the other being that it is beyond 
the scope of the direct examination. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (_Ret), replied. 

Tne judge advocate requested that the court be cleared. 
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The court was cleared. 

The court was opened. 

The court announced that the objection was not sustained. 

The witness announced that to answer the question would involve 
the disclosure of information detrimental to the public interest and 
that he claimed his privilege against revealing state secrets. 

The court announced that the witness’s claim of privilege was hon- 
ored and that he need not answer the question. 

107. Q. On December 4th or 5th, do you recall receiving information 
from the Office of Naval Intelligence that the Japanese consul in 
Hawaii was furnishing Tokyo with information as to the number of 
United States warships in Pearl Harbor, and their location in the 
harbor? 

The judge advocate objected to this question on the same grounds 
as before. 

[212-A^ The court announced that the objection was not 
sustained. 

The witness stated that to answer the question would involve the 
disclosure of information detrimental to the public interest and that 
he claimed his privilege against revealing state secrets. 

The court announced that the witness’ claim of privilege was hon- 
ored and that he need not answer the question. 

[Z61-A\ (Extracted question from the testimony of Lieutenant 
General Walter E. Short :) 

163. Q. Subsequent to the receipt of the dispatch number 472, that 
you have given considerable testimony on, what was the next informa- 
tion you received that indicated that there was any change in the 
worsening of relations between Japan and the United States? 

A. Seven hours after the attack, at 2 : 58 p. m., on the 7th. 

Extracted testimony of Rear Admiral R. E. Schuirmann, U. S. 
Navy. Page 314-A. 

[S 14 ,-A^ ■ 18. Q. Did you know of a definitive date fixed by 

Japan for the conclusion of diplomatic relations with the United 
States? 

A. Yes, there were various dates; the first one, November 25, the 
second one November 29, and thereafter there was no definitive date. 

Extracted testimony of Rear Admiral R. E, Schuirmann, U. S. 
Navy. Page 318-A. 

[SJS-A] 43. Q. Did you discuss with Admiral Stark the defi- 
nite date which you have stated as November 25, and later November 
29, of termination of diplomatic relations with Japan ? 

A. I have no definite recollection of having discussed the question 
with him. I knew he was informed of it and there may have been 
discussions as to the significance or what significance would be attached 
to it. 

44. Q. When the note of 26 November 1941 was presented by the 
State Department to the Japanese Ambassador for transmission to the 
Japanese government, was there much discussion in the Navy Depart- 
ment and those concerned regarding that note? 

A. The note of November 26th ? 
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45. Q. Yes, sir. 

A. ^ I recollect, there was discussion, and the general effect was 
that this would be entirely unacceptable to Japan. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy. 
Page 320. 

[ 3 ^ 0 ] Examined by the Judge Advocate : 

1. Q. Admiral, an official State Department document entitled 
“Peace and War” has been taken judicial notice of by this court of 
inquiry. There has been read into the record by a previous witness 
a section of a memorandum regarding a conversation between the Un- 
der Secretary of State (Welles), the Japanese Ambassador (Nomura) 
and Mr. Kurusu of December 2, 1941. I would ask you to look at 
this note and then I shall ask you a question. Having read this por- 
tion of the document which relates to a statement made by Mr. Welles 
to the Japanese Ambassador, and a partial reply of the Japanese Am- 
bassador, I will ask you to ^te whether or not prior to 7 December 
1941 you had any knowledge of this conversation as reported in this 
document? 

A. I do not recall that particular conversation. I do recall, as I 
have testified, some conversations on the subject of Japanese strength 
in Indo-China. 

2. Q. My understanding is that you have no present recollection of 
having knowledge of this particular conversation prior to December 
7, 1941? 

A. That is correct. 

Examined by the court : 

3. Q. Admiral, it has been testified before this court that there was 
a date given out as to the termination of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States. Do you have any knowledge of this 
date? 

A. I have previously testified that my di^atch of 27 November was 
based on information which I had to the effect that negotiations with 
Japan had ceased. 

4. Q. The testimony to which the court refers is that subsequent to 
26 November 1941 or about that time there was a date given out as to 
the termination of diplomatic relations, which date, at first, was 25 
November, 1941; then later 29 November, 1941. Were you aware of 
these dates? 

A. I do not recall specifically these dates. I do recall, although my 
remembrance is rather hazy on it, that there was a date mentioned 
which was later postponed. I don’t remember the original date or 
just what the postponement was. 

5. Q. As we understand, you stated that there were no negotiations 
between Japan and the United States representatives in Washington 
subsequent to 27 November 1941 and up until 7 December 1941. Is 
that correct ? 

A. I stated that I did not recall any. Subsequent to that statement 
counsel for one of the parties showed me a note which had been dis- 
patched to Japan which I had not seen but which made it evident that 
conversations were still going on. 

Extracted testimony of Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, 
Junior, U. S. Naval ^serve (relative introduction of exhibits), and 
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testimony of Rear Admiral R. E. Schuirmann, U. S. Navy. Pages 
691-732, inclusive. 

[ 691 '\ The judge advocate made the following statement: The 
judge advocate has requested the introduction of certain documents in- 
to the record. If there be no objection to the introduction of these 
documents, they should be offered at this time. 

The counsel for the judge advocate, Lieutenant Commander Rob- 
ert D. Powers, Junior, U. S. Naval Reserve, was recalled as a witness 
by the judge acivocate and was warned that the oath previously taken 
was still binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Are you the authorized custodian of a file of papers prepared 
at the request of the judge advocate of this court? If so, produce 
it and state what it is. 

A. I am. I produce the file of copies, duly authenticated under of- 
ficial seal, of documents on file in the office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Navy Department, which was made and assembled at the 
request of the judge advocate of this court. 

The file of copies of the documents was submitted to the interested 
parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered in evidence 
for the purpose of reading therefrom such extracts as may be pertinent 
to the subject matter of the inquiry. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, made 
the following objection : We object to bringing those documents in 
on the ground that the use which may be made of them in these pro- 
ceedings may disclose secrets which should be held inviolate for the 
best prosecution of the war. Our objection is not because of what the 
documents themselves may contain but because their use here may 
compromise many years of hard work the results of which are most 
important to the Nation’s future interest. We can have no assurance 
that wide publicity of parts of even all of these proceedings will not 
eventuate. 

The court announced that the objection was not sustained. 

None of the other parties to the inquiry made objection to the in- 
troduction of the documents. They were received in evidence, marked 
“EXHIBIT 63”, for reference, description appended. 

2. Q. Are you the authorized custodian of a file of papers prepared 
at the request of the judge advocate of the court? If so, please pro- 
duce this file. 

A. I am. I produce another file which contains certain dispatches — 
copies of certain dispatches — duly authenticated under official seal, 
which are on file in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., which was assembled at the reque^ 
of the judge advocate of this court. 

The file of copies of certain dispatches, duly authenticated under 
official seal, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, 
and by the judge advocate offered in evidence for the purpose of read- 
ing therefrom such extracts as may be pertinent to the subject matter 
of the inquiry. 

The interested part}^. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, re- 
peated the same objection he had heretofore made in the matter. 

TTie court announced that the objection was not sustained. 
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None of the other interested parties made objection to the introduc- 
tion of the file of documents consisting of copies of certain dispatches, 
duly authenticated under official seal It was received in evidence, 
marked “EXHIBIT 64”, for reference, description appended. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel for the judge advocate. 

Rear Admiral R. E. ^huirmann, U. S. Navy, a witness for the judge 
advocate, was recalled as a witness by the judge, advocate and was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still ninding. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Admiral, I show you a file of documents which is Exhibit 63 
before this court, and refer you to document No. 7 in this file, and ask 
you if you recognize it, and if so, state what it is. 

A. I identify it to the extent of slating that it is a decoded transla- 
tion of a message originating in Tokyo addressed to the Japanese 
Embassy, W ashington. 

2. Q. Will you read the document, please? 

A. (Reading:) 

Prom: Tokio. 

To : Washington. 

5 November 1941. 

#736 

(Of utmost secrecy.) 

Because of various circumstances, It is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 
I realize that this is a difficult order, but under the circumstances it is an un- 
avoidable one. Please understand this thorougjily ajjd tackle the problem of 
saving the Japanese-D. S. relations from fallii^ into a chaotic condition. Do so 
with great determination and with unstinted effort, I beg of yon. 

[693] This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

JD-1: 6254 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 11-5-41 (S-TT) 

3. Q. I ask you, Admiral, if you have ever seen this document, or 
had you seen this document or had you been informed of its contents 
prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was aware of the fact that such a message had been received 
and that Kurusu and Nomura had instructions to wind up conversa- 
tions on the 25th of November. 

4. Q. Adverting to this document, you wiU note that the document 
speaks about the signing of “this agreement”. Do you know what the 
words, “this agreement” refer to? 

A. I presume that they referred to an agreement which was under 
discussion between the State Department and the representatives of 
the Japanese Government at that time. 

5. ft. If you know what this agreement was, will you so state ? 

A. As I would interpret it, it would be instead of “this agreement”, 
“an agreement”. I don’t know whether it is the translation. That is 
the way I would interpret the message. I do not know what this 
agreement was. 

6. Q, What agreement was under discussion at the time this dis- 
patch was written which involved the State Department and the 
Imperial Government at Tokyo? 

A. There were conversations then in progress which are matters 
of public records whereby the United States and Japan were attempt- 
ing to reach some agreement whereby their differences in the Pacific’ 
could be ironed out. 
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7. Q. The date of origin to this dispatch as read was 5 November 
1941. Do you know from your duties as liaison officer in the Navy 
Department whether or not this dispatch or the substance thereof was 
communicated to the Chief of Naval Operations prior to 7 December 
1941? 

A. From my own personal knowledge, no. The system was that 
the material of this nature was delivered by a representative of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence who was, I believe, at the same time liaison 
with the Division of Naval Communications. I do remember that I 
knew that there had been certain dates set for the completion of the 
conversations then in progress, and that the State Department did 
know of these dates. May I add, as a possible assistance to the court, 
I believe the person best qualified to answer the questions as to who 
received the information contained in the exhibit, and the time it was 
conveyed to them, is Commander Kramer, as it was not my responsi- 
bility to either convey this information to anyone else, including the 
State Department. 

[694] 8. Q. Admiral, I show you Document No. 11 from Exhibit 

63, and ask you if you can identify it. 

A. I can identify it to the extent that it is a similar translation of 
a messa^ from Tokyo to the Japanese representatives in Washington, 
dated November 22, 1941, and translated November 22, 1941, as shown 
on the photostatic copy. 

9. Q. Admiral, I asK you to read this document to the court. 

A. (Beading:) 

8ECBET 

Prom: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 22, 1941. 

#612. 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set in my #736.“ 
You should know this, however, I know you are working hard. Stick to our fixed 
policy and do your very best. Spare no efforts and try to bring about the solu- 
tion we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why we wanted 
to settle Japanese- American relation by the 25th, but if within the next three or 
four days you can finish your conversations with the Americans ; if the signing 
can be completed by the 29th, (let me write it out for you — twenty ninth) ; if the 
pertinent notes can be exchanged ; if we can get an understanding with Great 
Britain and the Netherlands; and in short if everything can be finished, we have 
decided to wait until that date. This time we mean it, that the deadline abso- 
lutely cannot be changed. After that things are automatically going to happen. 
Please take this into your careful consideration and work harder than you ever 
have before. This, for the present, is for the Information of you two Ambassadors 
alone. 

ABMY 25138 6710 SECRET Trans. 11/22/41 (S) 

» See S. I. S. #24373. Tokyo wires Washington that because of the various circumstances 
it is absolutely necessary that arrangements fol: the signing of the agreement be completed 
by the 25th of this month. 

10. Q. Admiral, had you seen this document or had you been ap- 
prised of its contents prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t know whether I had seen the document or not. I knew 
this information was in the Navy Department and [695] I don’t 
remember specifically the phrase, “after that things are automatically 
going to happen”, but it is possible that I did see the document. Hav- 
ing examined these documents, in the last couple of weeks, it is hard for 
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me to tell just when I did see them or whether I saw them at all ; but I 
did know that this information was in the Department. 

11. Q. Can you state whether or not in tlie performance of your 
duties in the Navy Department, you showed this message or communi- 
cated the contents thereof to the Chief of Naval Operations prior to 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. No, I did not communicate it in the ordinary discharge of my 
duties. I would not be the one to communicate it. 

12. Q. I show you a document from Exhibit 63, which purports to be 
a dispatch from Toyko to Washington, a circular number 2353, and 
ask you whether or not you recognize it as such ? 

A. I recognize it as such. 

13. Q. Will you please read the dispatch. 

A. (Reading:) 

From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

19 November 1941. 

Circular #2353. 

Regarding the broadctist of a special message in an emergency. 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and the 
cutting off of international communications, the following warnings will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO KAZEAME.* 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. K. relations: KITANOKAZE KUMOUI.** 

(3) Japan-British relations; NISHI NO KAZE HARE.*** 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast 
and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is heard please destroy all 
code papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

Voice broadcasts. 

JD-l: 6875 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (S-TTl 


*EaBt wind rain. 

••North wind cloudy. 

♦••West wind clear. 

[ 696 ] 14. Q. Had you, prior to 7 December 1941, seen this 

document or had you been appraised of its contents'? 

A. To the best of my recollection, which is quite hazy on this par- 
ticular message, I did know that a message of this nature was in the 
Department. 

15. Q. Did you have any communications with the Chief of Naval 
Operations with reference to this message? 

A. No. 

16. Q. Admiral, I show you a document. No. 16 from Exhibit 6:1, 
which purports to be a dispatch from Washington to Tokyo, dated 
November 26, 1941. I ask you if you recognize it as such? 

A. Yes, I recognize it. 

17. Q. Will you please read the document? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECRET 

From : Washing^ton. 

To: Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

1180. (Parti of 2.) 

From NOMURA and KURUSU. 

As we have wired you several times, there is hardly any possibility of having 
them consider our “B” proposal In toto. On the other hand, if we let the situation 
remain tense as it is now, sorry as we are to say so, the negotiations will in- 
evitably be ruptured, if indeed they may not already be called so. Our failure 
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and humiliation are complete. We might suggest one thing for saving the 
situation. Although we have grave misgivings, we might propose, first, that 
President ROOSEVELT wire you that for the sake of posterity he hopes that 
Japan and the United States will cooperate for the maintenance of peace in 
the Pacific ( just as soon as you wire us what you think of this, we will negotiate 
for this sort of an arrangement with all we have in us), and that you in return 
reply with a cordial message, thereby not only clearing the atmosphere, but also 
gaining a little time. Considering the possibility that England and the United 
States are scheming to bring the Netherlands Indies under their protection 
through military occupation, in order to forestall this, I think we should propose 
the establishment of neutral nations, including French Indo-China, Netherlands 
India and Thai. (As you know, last September President ROOSEVELT pro- 
posed the neutrality of BYench Indo-China and Thai.) 

ARMY 6891 26435 SECRET Trans. 11-28-^1 (1) 

r^P7] SECRET 

From : Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

1180. (Part 2 of 2.) 

We suppose that the rupture of the present negotiations does not necessarily 
mean wjar between Japan and the United States, but after we break off, as we 
said, the military occupation of Netherlands India is to be expected of England 
and the United States. Then we would attack them and a clash with them 
would be inevitable. Now, the question is whether or not Germany would feel 
duty bound by the third article of the treaty to help us. We doubt if she 
would. Again, you must remember that the Slno-Japanese incident would have 
to wait until the end of this world war before it could possibly be settled. 

In this telegram we are expressing the last personal opinions we will have 
to express, so will Tour Excellency please be good enough at least to show it to 
the Minister of the Navy, If only to him; then we hope that you will wire ns 
back instantly. 

ARMY 25436 SBCJRBT Trans. 11-2S-41 (1) • 

18. Q. Admiral, prior to 7 December 1941, had you seen this docu- 
ment or had you b^n apprised of its contents ? 

A. I don’t remember. I probably had been apprised of its contents. 

19. Q. Do you have any recollection of discussing the contents of 
this dispatch that was just read, with the Chief of Naval Operations, 
prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No. 

20. Q. Admiral, I show you document No. 17 from Exhibit 63, 
which purports to be a dispatch from Washington to Tokyo, dated 
November 26, 1941. I ask you if you recognize it as such? 

A. I recognize it as a dispatch from Washington to Tokyo. 

21. Q. Will you read the dispatch ? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECRET 

Prom: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

[m] 1189. (Parti of 2.) 

At 4: 45 on t he afternoon of the 26th I and Ambassador KURUSU met with 
Secretary HULL and we talked for about two hours. 

HULL said, “For the last several days the American Government has been 
getting the ideas of various quarters, as well as conferring carefully with the 
nations concerned, on the provisional treaty proposal presented by Japan on the 
20th of this month, and I am sorry to tell you that we cannot agree to it. At 
length, however, we feel compelled to propose a plan, tentative and without com- 
mitment, reconciling the points of difference between our proposal of June 21st 
and yours of September 25th.” So saying, he presented us with the following 
two propostils : 
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A. One which seeks our recognition of his so-called “four principles.” 

B. (1) The conclusion of a mutual non-aggression treaty between Tokyo, 
Washington; Moscow, the Netherlands, Chungking and Bangkok. 

(2) Agreement between Japan, the United States, England, the Netherlands, 
China and Thai on the inviolability of French Indo-Chlna and equality of 
economic treatment in French Indo-China. 

(3) Tlie complete evacuation of Japanese forces from China and all French 
Indo-China. 

ARMY 6896 25441 Page i: SECRET 

SECBin' 

(4) Japan and the United States both definitely promise to support no regime in 
China but that of CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 

(5) The abolition of extra territoriality and concessions in China. 

ARMY 25441 Page 2. SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 

22. Q. Admiral, had you seen this dispatch or had you been made ac- 
quainted with its contents prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. I don’t remember. I believe I was acquainted with the con- 
tents of the dispatch, whether I learned it from the State Department 
or by seeing the dispatch. It reports a conversation with Mr. Hull. 

23. Q. In your previous testimony, when you were on the stand 
before, I believe you were asked a question about a note presented by 
the Secretary of State to the Japanese diplomats on November 26, 1941. 
Do you recall any such testimony? 

A. Yes. 

[ 699 ^ 24. Q. After having read this dispatch, do you identify 

the contents of this dispatch as being similar to the note which Mr. 
Hull presented the Japanese diplomats? 

A. Apparently so. Possibly information could be obtained by com- 
paring that with the copy of the note. 

25. Q. Do you recall having discussed the subject matter of this 
dispatch with the Chief of Naval Operations prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I do not remember specifically, but I believe that I probably did 
inform Admiral Stark that a note \vas being dispatched to the Japanese, 
and its contents. 

26. Q. Admiral, I show you Document No. 18 from Exhibit 63 which 
purports to be a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington, dated November 
28, 1941, No. 844. Do you recognize it as such ? 

A. This is from Tokyo to Washington, correct 

27. Q. I ask you to read the document. 

A. (Reading:) 

SECBFn 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 28, 1941. 

#644. 

Re your #1189*. 

Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted superhuman efforts but in spite 
of this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this humiliating proposal. 
This was quite unexpected and extremely regrettable. The Imperial Government 
can by no means use it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, with a report of 
the views of the Imperial Government on this American proposal which I will 
send you in two or three day.s, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This 
is inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give the impression that the 
negotiation.s are broken off. Merely say to them that you are awaiting instruc- 
tions and that, although the opinions of your Government are not yet clear to 
you, to your own way of thinking the Imperial Government has always made 
Just claims and has borne great sacrifices for the sake of peace in the Pacific. 


[ 700 ] * S. I. S. #25441, #25442. 
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Say that we have always demonstrated a long-suffering and conciliatory atti- 
tude, but that, on the other band, the United States has been unbending, making 
it impossible for Japan to establish negotiations. Since things have come to 
this pass, I contacted the man you told me to in your #1180 " and he said that 
under the present circumstances what you suggest is entirely unsuitable. EYoin 
now on do the best you can. 

The man is the Navy Minister. 

ARMY 6808 25446 SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (S) 

o S. I. S. #25436, #25436. 

28. Q. Admiral, adverting to the dispatch you have just read, can 
you identify from any date on here, to what the dispatch you liave 
just read refers — to what subject matter does it refer? 

A. Undoubtedly it refers to the dispatch of November 20. 

29. Q. And that is identified how? 

A. By reference to 1189; also its contents. 

30. ^ I ask you, did you see this dispatch or had you been made 
acquainted with its contents prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t remember; it probably was. 

31. Q, In, that event you probaoly do not remember whetlier you 
Iiad any conversations with the Chief of Naval Operations on the 
subject matter of this dispatch prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No. 

32. Q. Adverting to the fourth sentence of this dispatch, which I 

will ask you to read to the court 

A. (Reading:) 

Therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial Government on this 
American proposal which I will send you in two or three days, the negotiations 
will be de facto ruptured. 

33. Q. What is your interpretation of this sentence as regards the 
Japanese intention as to the negotiations at hand? 

A. I interpret it to mean that they are going to reply to the Ameri- 
can proposal, but the reply will be such that no further negotiations 
will take place. 

34. Q. And how do you interpret by the clause, “negotiations will be 
de facto ruptured”? 

A. I suppose it, translated — the negotiations will in fact be rup- 
tured. Either that or that they are temporarily — probably in fact 
ruptured, or temporarily ruptured. 

35. Q. I show you Document 19 from Exhibit 63, which purports 
to be a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington, No. 857, and ask you 
if you identify it as such? 

A. Yes, I identify it as such. 

[7011 36. Q. Will you please read the dispatch ? 

A. (Reading:) 

B^om : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

29 November 1941. 

#857. 

Re my #844.* 

We wish you would make one more attempt verbally along the following lines : 

The United States government has (always?) taken a fair and judicial 
position and has formulated its policies after full consideration of the claims 
of both sides. 

•JD-l : 6898 (SIS 25445) dated 28 Nov., In which Tokyo’s first reaction to fh#* new 
U. S. proposals castigates them as humiliating. When Japan sends a reply in 2 or 3 dnys 
giving Its views on uiem the negotiations will be “de facto” ruptured. However, do not 
give the impression that negotiations are broken off. 
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However, the Imperial Government is at a loss to understand why it 
has now taken the attitude that the new proposals we have made cannot 
be made the basis of discussion, but instead has made new proposals which 
ignore actual conditions in East Asia and would greatly injure the prestige 
of the Imperial Government. 

With such a change of front in their attitude toward the China prol)lem, 
what has become of the basic objectives that the U. S. government has 
made the basis of our negotiations during these seven months? On these 
points we would request careful self-reflection on the part of the Unitetl 
States government. 

(In carrying out this instruction, please be careful that this does not lead to 
anything like a breaking oil of negotiations.) 

JD-1: 6921 SECRET (F)Navy trans, 30 nav. 1941 (S-11) 

37. Q. Had you seen or had you been made acquainted with tlie 
contents of this document No. 19 prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. I was aware that they were told to make another attempt. 

\702^ 38. Q. Can you recall whether or not you communicated 

this dispatch or the subject matter of its contents to the Chief of Naval 
Operations prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. No. I would not be the one to communicate the contents. 

39. Q. Admiral, I show you Document No. 21 from Exhibit 63, 
which purpbrts to be a dispatch from Tok}^© to Washington. No. 865, 
and ask you if you identify it as such? 

A. I identify it as such. 

40. Q. Will you please read the dis))atch ? 

A. (Beading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To : Washington. 

1 December 1941. 

865 

Re my #857*. 

1. The date set in my message #812** has come and gone, and the situation 
continues to be increasingly critical. However, to prevent the United States 
from becoming unduly suspicious we have been advising the press and others 
that though there are some wide differences between Japan and the Unitcni States, 
the negotiations are continuing. (The above is for only your information.) 

2. We have decided to withhold submitting the note to the U. S. Ambassador 
to Tokyo as suggested by you at the end of your message #1124***. Please make 
the necessary representations at your end only. 

8. There are reports here that the President’s sudden return to the capital is 
an effect of Premier Tojo’s statement. We have an idea that the President did 
so because of his concern over the critical Far Eastern situation. Please make 
investigations into this matter. 

JD-1: 6983 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 


•JD-l ; 6921. 

••JD-l : 6710. 

•♦♦Not available. 

41. Q. Admiral, I ask you if you had seen or been made acquainted 
with the contents of this dispatch you have just read prior to 7 De- 
cember 1941 ? 

A. I do not remember ; I probably was. 

\70S^ 42. Q. I show you Document No. 22 from Eidiibit 63, 

which purports to be a dispatch from Tokyo to Berlin dated November 
30, 1941, and ask you if you recognize it as such ? 

A. I reco^ize it as such. 

43. Q. Will you read the document ? 

A. (Reading:) 
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SECKFr 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Berlin. 

November 30, 1941. 

#986 (Strictly Secret) (To be handled in Government code) (Part 1 of 2) 
(Secret outside the Department). 

1. Japan-American negotiations were commenced the middle of April of this 
year. Over a period of half a year they have been continued. Within that 
period the Imperial Government adamantly stuck to the Trl-Partlte Alliance 
as the cornerstone of its national policy regardless of the vicissitudes of the 
international situation. In the adjustment of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States, she has based her hopes for a solution definitely 
within the scope of that alliance. With the intent of restraining the United 
States from participating In the war, she boldly assumed the attitude of carrying 
through these negotiations. 

2. Therefore, the present cabinet, in line with your message, with the view 
of defending the Empire’s existence and integrity on a Just and equitable basis, 
has continued the negotiations carried on in the past. However, their views 
and ours on the question of the evacuation of troops, upon which the negotiations 
rested (they demanded the evacuation of Imperial troops from China and 
French Indo-Chlna), were completely in opposition to each other. 

Judging from the course of the negotiations that have been going on, we first 
came to loggerheads when the United States, in keeping with its traditional 
idea logical tendency of managing international relations, re-emphasized her 
fundamental reliance upon this traditional policy In the conversations carried 
on between the United States and England in the Atlantic Ocean. The motive 
of the United 

ARMY 6944 25554 Page 1. 

[ 704 ] States In all this was brought out by her desire to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a new order by Japan, Germany, and Italy in Europe and in the 
Far East (that is to say, the aims of the Trl-Partlte Alliance). As long as the 
Empire of Japan was in alliance with Germany and Italy, there could be no 
maintenance of friendly relations between Japan and the United States was 
the stand they took. From this point of view, they began to demonstrate a 
tendency to demand the divorce of the Imperial (Government from the Tri- 
partite Alliance. This was brought out at the last meeting. That is to say 
that it has only been in the negotiations of the last few days has it has become 
gradually more and more clear that the Imperial Government could no longer 
continue negotiations with the United States. It became clear, too, that a 
continuation of negotiations would inevitably be detrimental to our cause. 

ARMY 0944 25554 Page 2. SECIRET Trans. 12A/41 (NR) 

44. Q. Admiral, had you seen this dispatch or had you been made 
acquainted with its contents prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. I don’t remember. I probably was. 

45. Q. I show you a document No. 38 from Exhibit 63 which pur- 
ports to be a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington, No. 901, and ask 
you if you recognize it as such? 

A. I recognize it as such. 

46. Q. I ask you to read the document ? 

SBX.RfJT 

A. (Beading:) 

Prom: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

#901. 

Re my #844 “. 

L The Government has deliberated deeply on the American proposal of 
the 28th of November and as a result we have drawn up a memorandum for 
the United States contained in my separate message #9(^ (in English). 

2. This separate message is a very long one. I will send it in fourteen parts 

* See S. 1. S. #25445 in which Tokyo wires Washington the Imperial Government cannot 
accept the United States proposal and, therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Oovemment which will be sent in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto 
niptnred. Until then, however, Washington is not to give the Impression that negotiations 
ars broken off. 
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and I Imagine you will receive It tomorrow. However, I am not sure. The 
situation is extremely delicate, and when you receive It I want you please 
to keep it secret for the time being. 

[705] 3. Goncerning the time of presenting this memorandum to the United 

States, I will wire you in a separate message. However, I want you in the 
meantime to put it in nicely drafted form and make every preparation to pre- 
sent it to the Americans just as soon as you receive Instructions. 

ARMY 7149 25838 SECRET Trans. 12/6/41 (S) 

47. Q. Admiral, had you seen this document prior to 7 December 
1941, or had you been made acquainted with its contents? 

A. I knew on the morning of the 7th that such a message had been 
received. 

48. Q. Did you have any discussions with the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations on the subject matter of this dispatch prior to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I believe, as I related in my previous testimony, somewhere 
around 9:30 we discussed the question that this note was to be de- 
livered that day to the State Department. Whether we discussed the 
actual contents of the message, I do not remember. 

49. Q. Admiral, I show you Document 39 from Exhibit 63 which 
purports to a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington under date of 6 
December 1941, numbered 902. I ask you if you recognize this docu- 
ment as such? 

A. I recognize the dispatch from Toyko to Washington. 

50. Q. Will you lead the document? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Toyko. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902 (Parti of 14.) 

Separate telegram. 

MEMORANDUM 

. 1. The Government of Japan, prompted by a genuine desire to come to an ami- 

cable understanding with the Government of the United States in order that 
[706*] the two countries by their Joint efforts may secure the peace of the 
Pacific area and thereby contribute toward the realization of world peace, has 
continued negotiations with the utmost sincerity since April last with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States regarding the adjustment .and advancement of 
Japanese- American relations and the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

The Japanese Government has the honor to state frankly its views concerning 
the claims the American Government has persistently maintained as well as the 
measures the United States and Great Britain have taken toward Japan during 
these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to insure the stability 
of East Asia and to promote world peace, and thereby to enable all nations to 
find each BOAMPQBR place in the world. 

Ever since the China Affair broke out owing to the failure on the part of China 
to comprehend Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese Government has striven for 
the restoration of peace and it has consistently exerted its best efforts to prevent 
the extentlon of war-like disturbances. It was also to that end that in September 
last year Japan concluded the Tri Partite Pact with Germany and Italy. 

JD-1: 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) SECRET 

From : Tokyo 
To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 2 of 14.) 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have resorted to every 
I)ossible measure to assist the Chungking regime so as to obstruct the establish- 
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ment of a general peace between Japan and China, interfering with Japan’s con- 
structive endeavours toward the stabilization of East Asia, exerting pressure on 
The Netherlands East Indies, or menacing French Indo-China, they have at- 
tempted to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to realize the ideal of common prosperity 
in cooperation with these regions. Furthermore, when Japan in accordance with 
its protocol with France took measures of joint defense of French Indo-China, 
both American and British governments, wilfully misinterpreted it as a threat 
to their own possession and inducing the Netherlands government to follow suit, 
they [7t^7J enforced the assets freezing order, thus severing economic 
relations with Japan. While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these 
countries have strengthened their military preparations perfecting an encircle- 
ment of Japan, and have brought about a situation which endangers the very 
existence of the empire. 

JD-1:7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

Prom: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 3 of 14.) 

Nevertheless, facilitate a speedy settlement, the Premier of Japan proposed, 
in August last, to meet the President of the United States for* a discussion of 
important problems between the two countries covering the entire Pacific 
area. However, while accepting in principle the Japanese proposal, insisted that 
the meeting should take place after an agreement of view had been reached 
on fundamental — (75 letters garbled) — The Japanese Government submitted 
a proposal based on the formula proposed by the American government, taking 
fully into consideration past American claims and also incorporating Japanese 
views. Repeated discussions proved of no avail in producing readily an agree- 
ment of view. The present cabinet, therefore, submitted a revised proposal, 
moderating still further the Japanese claims regarding the principal points of 
diflaculty in the negotiation and endeavoured strenuously to reach a settlement. 
But the American government, adhering steadfastly to its original proposal, 
failed to display in the slightest degree a spirit of conciliation. The negotia- 
tion made no progress. 

JD-l: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 4 of 14.) 

'Hiereupon, the Japanese Government, with a view to doing its utmost for 
averting a crisis in Japanese- American relations, submitted on November 20th 
still another proposal in order to arrive at an [708] equitable solution 
of the more essential and urgent questions which, simplifying its previo^us 
proposal, stipulated the following points : 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to dis- 
patch armed forces into any of the regions, excepting French Indo-China, 
in the Southeastern Asia and the Southern Pacific area. 

(2) Both Governments shall cooperate with a view to securing the acquisition 
in the Netherlands East Indies of those goods and commodities of which the 
two countries are in need. 

(3) Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial relations 
to those prevailing prior to the freezing of assets. 

llie Government of the United States shall supply Japan the required quan- 
tity of oil. 

(4) The Government of the United States undertakes not to resort to meas- 
ures and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration of general 
peace between Japan and C!hina. 

(5) The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops now stationed 
in French Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace between Japan and 
China or the establishment of an equitable peace in the Pacific area; and it 
is prepared to remove the Japanese troops in the southern part of French Indo- 
China to the northern part upon the conclusion of the present agreement. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 
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From: Tokyo. 

To : Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 6 of 14.) 

As regards China, the Japanese Government, while expressing its rieadiness 
to accei)t the offer of the President of the United States to act as “Introducer*’ 
of peace between Japan and China as was previously suggested, asked for an 
undertaking on the part of the United States to do nothing prejudicial to the 
restoration of SI no Japanese peace when the two parties have commenced direct 
negotiations. 

The American government not only rejected the above-mentioned new pro- 
posal, but made known its intention to continue its aid to Chiang Kai-Shek; 
and [709] in spite of its suggestion mentioned above, withdrew the offer 
of the President to act as the so-called “Introducer” of peace between Japan 
and China, pleading that time was not yet ripe for it. Finally on November 
26th,’ in an attitude to impose upon the Japanese government those principles 
it has persistently maintained, the American government made a proposal totally 
ignoring Japanese claims, which is a source of profound regret to the Japanese 
Government 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To : Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 6 of 14.) 

4. From the beginning of the present negotiation the Japanese Government 
has always maintained an attitude of fairness and moderation, and did its best 
to reach a settlement for which it made all possible concessions often in spite 
of great difficulties. 

As for the China question which constituted an important subject of the ne- 
gotiation, the Japanese Government showed a most conciliatory attitude. 

As for the principal of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce, ad- 
vocated by the American Government, the Japanese Government expressed its 
desire to see the said principle applied throughout the world, and declared that 
along with the actual practice of this principle in the world, the Japanese Govern- 
ment w'ould endeavor to apply the same in the Pacific area, Including China, 
and made it clear that Japan had no intention of excluding from China economic 
activities of third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 

“Furthermore, as regards the question of withdrawing troops from French 
Indo-China, the Japanese government even volunteered, as mentioned above, to 
carry out an immetliate evacuation of troops,from Southern French Indo-China as 
a measure of easing the situation. 

JD:1 7143 SECRE'r SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

[' 710 ] From Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 4, 1941. 

902. (Part 7 of 14.) 

It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation exhibited to the utmost degree 
by the Japanese Government in all these matters is fully appreciated by the 
American government. 

On the other hand, the American government, always holding fast to theories 
in disregard of realities, and refusing to yield an inch on its impractical princi- 
ples, caused undue delays in the negotiation. It is difficult to understand this 
attitude of the American government and the Japanese government desires to 
call the attention of the American government esi^yecially to the following point.s: 

1. The American government advocates in the name of world peace tho.se 
principles favorable to it and urges upon the Japanese government the acceptance 
thereof. Tlie peace of the world may be brought about only by discovering a 
mutually acceptable formula through re<*ognition of the reality of the situation 
and mutual appreciation of one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores 
realities and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely serve the pur- 
pose of facilitating the consummation of negotiations. 

7143 SECRET 
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Prom: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 8 of 14.) 

Of the various principles put forward by the American government as a basis 
of the Japanese- American agreement, there are some which the Japanese govern- 
ment is ready to accept in principle, but in view of the wwlcl’s actual conditions, 
it seems only a Utopian ideal, on the part of the American government, to attempt 
to force their immediate adoption. 

Again, the proposal to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact between 
Japan, the United States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, The Nether- 
lands, and Thailand, which is patterned after the old concept of collective security, 
is far removed from the realities of East Asia. 

[7Ji] The American proposal contains a stipulation which states: “Both 
governments will agree that no agreelnent, which either has concluded with any 
third powers, shall be interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the 
fundamental purpose of this agreement, the establishment and preservation 
of peace throughout the Paciflc area. It is presumed that the above provision 
has been proposed with a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its obligations 
under the Tripartite Pact when the United States participates in the war in 
Europe, and, as such, it cannot be accepted by the Japanese Government. 

JD:1 7143 Navy Army Trans. 12-6-41 (S) SECRET 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 9 of 14.) 

The American Government, obsessed with its own views and opinions, may be 
said to be scheming for the extension of the war. While it seeks, on the one hand, 
to secure its rear by stabilizing the Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, in 
aiding Great Britain and preparing to attack, in the name of self-defense, Ger- 
many and Italy two powers that are striving to establish a new order in Europe. 
Such a policy is totally at variance with the many principles upon which the 
American Government proposes to found the stability of the Pacific area through 
peaceful means. 

3. Where as the American Government, under the principles it rigidly upholds, 
objects to settling international Issues through military pressure, it is exercising 
in conjunction with Great Britain and other nations pressure by economic power. 
Recourse to such pressure as a means of dealng with International relations should 
be condemned as it is at times more Inhuman than military pressure. 

JI>-1: 7143 Navy Army Trans. 12-6-14 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

902. (Part 10 of 14.) 

4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American Government 
desires to maintain and strengthen, in collusion with Great [ 112 ] Britain 
and other powers, its dominant position it has hitherto occupied not only in 
China but in other areas of East Asia. It is a fact of history that one countr 

(45 letters garbled or missing) been compelled to observe 

the status quo under the Anglo-American policy of imperialistic exploitation and 

to sacrifice the es to tiie prosperity of the two nations. The Japanese 

Government cannot tolerate the perpetuation of such a situation since it directly 
runs counter to* Japan’s fundamental policy to enable all nations to enjoy eacji 
its proper place in the world. 

JI>-1: 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

#902. (Part 11 of 14.) 

The stipulation proposed by the American Government relative to French 
Indo-China is a good exemplification of the above-mentioned American policy. 
That the six countries, — ^Japan, the United States, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, China and Thailand, — excepting France, should undertake among them- 
selves to respect the territorial integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-Chlna 
and equality in treatment in trade and commerce would be tantamount to placing 
that territory under the Joint guarantee of the governments of those six coun- 
79716 — 46— Bx. 146, vol. 2 6 
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tries. Apart from tbe fact that such a proposal totally ignores the positioii 
of France, it is unacceptable to the Japanese government in that such an arrange- 
ment cannot but be considered as an extension to French Indo-Ghina of a system 

similar to the n (60 letters missed)— sible for the present predicament of 

East Asia. 

JD: 1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-0-41 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

#902. (Part 12 of 14.) 

5. All the items demanded of Japan by the American government regarding 
China such as wholesale evacuation of trooi)s or unconditional application of the 
principle of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce ignore the actual 
conditions of China, and are calculated to destroy Japan's position as the stabiliz- 
ing factor of East Asia. The [7iJ] attitude of the American government 
in demanding Japan not to support militarily, politically or economically any 
regime other than the regime at Chunking, disregarding thereby the existence 
of the Nanking government, shatters the very basis of the present negotiation. 
This demand of the American government falling, as it does, in line with its 
above-mentioned refusal to cease from aiding the Chungking regime, dem- 
onstrates clearly the intention of the American government to obstruct the 
restoration of normal relations between Japan and China and the return of 
peace to East Asia. 

JD:1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-11 (S) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

#902. (Part 13 of 14.) 

5. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable items such as 
those concerning commerce, including the conclusion of a trade agreement, mutual 
removal of the freezing restrictions, and stabilization of Yen and Dollar exchange, 
or the abolition of extraterritorial rights in China. On the other hand, however, 
the proposal in question ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the four years of the China 
Affair, menaces the empire’s existence itself and disparages its honour and 
prestige. Therefore, viewed in its entirety, the Japanese government regrets that 
it cannot accept the proposal as a basis of negotiation. 

6. The Japanese government, in its desire for an early conclusion of the 
negotiation, proposed that simultaneously with the conclusion of the Japanese- 
American negotiation, agreements be signed with Great Britain and other 
interested countries. The proposal was accepted by the American government. 
However, since the American government has made the proposal of November 
26th as a result of frequent consultations with Great Britain, Australia, The 
Netherlands and Chungking, ANDND^ presumably by catering to the wishes 
of the Chungking regime on the questions of CHTUAL 7L0KMMTT** be con- 
cluded that all these coimtries are at one with the United States in ignoring 
Japan’s position. 

JD:1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

♦Probably “and as”. 

♦♦Probably “China, can but”. 

[714] From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

7 December 1941. 

#902. (Part 14 of 14.) 

(Note.— I n the forwarding instructions to the radio station handling this 
part, appeared the plain English phrase, “VERY IMPORTANT”.) 

7. Obviously It is the Intention of the American Government to conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the establish- 
ment of peace through the creation of a New Order in East Asia, and especially 
to preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping Japan and China 
at war. This intention has been revealed clearly during the course of the present 
negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government to adjust 
Japanese-American relations and to preserve and promote the peace of the Pa- 
cific through cooperation with the American Government has finally been lost 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Gov- 
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eminent that in view of the attitude of the American Government it cannot but 
consider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiations. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET (M) Navy trans. 7 Dec. 1941 (S-TT) 

51. Q. Admiral,advertihgtoDocument39 which you have just read: 
I ask you to note particularly for the record that the date upon which 
the first 13 points of this dispatch were translated in the Navy De- 
partment ? 

A. All 13 parts were translated on December 6, 1941. The hour is 
not shown. Part 14 was translated on the 7th of December, 1941, 
according to the photostatic copy. 

52. Q. Is the hour of the translation shown? 

A. The hour of translation is not shown. 

53. Q. I ask you, adverting to these first 13 points of Document No. 
3 of Exhibit 63, whether or not you had been made acquainted with 
the contents of these first 13 points on 6 December 1941 ? 

A. I was not acquainted with the contents on the 6th of December, 
1941. 

54. Q. When did you first become acquainted with the substance of 
these first 13 points of this Document 39 ? 

A. I don’t remember when I read, or if I read the message in its 
entirety. I knew on the morning of December [775] 7th that 
a sharply worded note or reply to the State Department’s note of No- 
vember 26th was in the Department and was scheduled for delivery, 
or that the 'Japanese Ambassadors had been requested by the Japanese 
Government to deliver it at 1 : 00 o’clock that afternoon. 

55. Q. At what time did you first become acquainted with the sub- 
ject matter contained in Part 14 of Document 39, Exhibit 63 ? 

A. I do not remember, but the earliest that I could have possibly 
been informed of it was between somewhere around 9 : 00 or 9 : 30 on 
the morning of 7 December. 

56. Q. Did you become acquainted with all 14 parts at or about the 
same time, or the subject matter of all 14 parts at or about the same 
time? 

A. I cannot say. I cannot recollect but to the best of my recollec- 
tion I did not read the note in its entirety that day. The extent of 
my knowledge was that the sharply worded note had been received, 
which was due for presentation to the State Department that day. 

57. Q. In connection with this sharply worded note of whicn you 
speak, did you interpret this note as being connected with any other 
exchange of diplomatic notes between the two countries, the United 
States and Japan? 

A. I naturally assumed that it was a continuation of the previous 
series of notes which had been exchanged during the course of the 
conversations which had extended over a period or a month or so. 

58. ^ That being the case, this sharply worded note would be in 
reply to what United States note? 

A. The last United States note, I believe, of any importance, was 
dat^ November 26th. 

59. Q. I show you Document 41 from Exhibit 63, which purports to 
be a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington, No. 907. Do you identify 
this document as such? 

A. I identify it as a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington, No. 907. 

60. Q. Will you read the dispatch ? 

A. (Beading:) 
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SECRET 


From : Tokyo. 

To : WashiDgton. 

December 7, 1941 

#907. To be handled in government code. 

Re my #902. 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States Government (if pos- 
sible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1 : 00 p. m., 
[TIS] on the 7th, your time. 

JD-1 : 7143 

43 — text of Japanese reply. 

ARMY 7145 25860 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 

61. Q. At what time did you first become acquainted with this 
document or the contents thereof ? 

A. I received information which was probably ba.sed on this docu- 
ment that the Japanese were going to present their reply to the State 
Department at 1 : 00 o’clock December 7th, at about 9 : 30 Decem- 
ber 7th. 

62. Q. Where were you at the time you were apprised of the con- 
tents as you have just testified ? 

A. I was somewhere around the CNO's office. I believe that I saw 
Commander Kramer and he told me verbally that such instructions 
wei*e in. 

63. Q. Did you communicate this information to the Chief of Naval 
Operations at about 0930 on 7 December 1941, or at any time prior 
to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. Whether I personally conveyed it, I do not know. I* met or 
was in Admiral Stark’s outer office, I believe, when he came in, and 
I may have told him the message was there or the officer who ordi- 
narily delivered them. Commander Kramer, may have been there 
with the message itself. However, I believe at about that time he 
received the information contained in that message. 

64. Q. I show you Document No. 46 from EAibit 63, which pur- 
ports to be a dispatch from Tokyo to Honolulu numbered 123. Do 
you recognize it as such ? 

A. I recognize it as a message from Tokyo to Honolulu, 123. 

65. Q. Will you read the document ? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECRET 


From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To : Honolulu. 

December 2, 1941. 

J-19. 

#123. (Secret outside the department) 

In view of the present situation, the presence in port of warships, airplane 
carriers, and cruisers is of utmost importance. Hereafter, to the utmost of 
your tibllity, let me know day by day. Wire me in each case whether or not 
there are any observation balloons above Pearl Harbor or if there are any indi- 
cations that they will be sent up. Also advise me whether or not the warshljjs 
are provided with antimine nets. 

[717] Note. — This message was received here on December 23. 

ARMY 27065 8007 (Japanese) SECRET Trans. 12/30/41 (5) 

66. Q. Do you have any knowledge of the circumstances of the 
receipt of Document No. 46 which you have just read, by the Navy ? 
A. None except that appearing in the note, “This message was re- 
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ceived here on December 23rd”, and that it was translated on Decem- 
ber 30, 1941. 

The court then, at 3 : 30 p. m., took a recess until 3:45 p. m., at 
wliich time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
tlje interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel were present. 
Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Rear Admiral R. E. Schuirmann, U. S. Navy, the witness under 
examination when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned 
that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 

67. Q. Admiral, when you were before the court previously you 
testified, as shown on page 217, Question 144 : “Did you consider at 
that time that this note of 26 November was an ultimatum to Japan? 
Answer: To all intents and purposes, yes. The terms of the note 
were such that there was no hope in anybody’s mind — at least nobody 
with whom I discussed the question in the Navy Department — that 
the Japanese would or could under the circumstances agree to the 
terms of the note.” Since that time. Admiral, there has been con- 
siderable discussion about this note, and on occasions it has been 
referred to both by counsel and by the court and by witnesses before 
the court as an ultimatum. I hand you a volume entitled “Peace and 
War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941”, of which this court 
has taken judicial notice. I ask you to notice particularly Docu- 
ment 257, which is the note of November 26 handed by the Secretary 
of State to the Japanese Ambassador, Nomura, and also document 258, 
which is the oral statement of the Secretary of State to the Japanese- 
Ambassador at the same time. 

The witness looked at the volume referred to. 

68. Q. Have you finished, Admiral ? 

A. Yes. 

[ 718 '\ 69. Q. Having had a chance to look at these two docu- 

ments again, isn’t it true that the tone of the oral statement and of the 
note handed the Japanese Ambassador by the Secretary of State is 
not threatening in any respect and that it is not to be considered an 
ultimatum? 

A. Wellj since the term “ultimatum” is apparently connected in 
popular mmd with a threat of action if terms are not accepted, this 
may be an unfortunate choice of words. Taking into account the 
background information which has been now introduced in evidence 
m the form of these messages that the Japanese Ambassadors had to 
end the conversations on the 29th, as far as I can remember, the gen- 
eral impression of the Navy Department was that the terms of the 
notes would prove unacceptable to the Japanese, and that there prob- 
ably would be a discontinuance of the conversations, although the 
note and the oral statement of the Secretary still left the gate open in 
case the Japanese desired to surrender some of the principles for which 
they had stood. 
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70. Q. Admiral, is it correct to say that when this note was pre- 
sented the State Department may have considered that negotiations 
had about ceased but that, nevertheless, this note which they presented 
on the 26th was not to be considered an ultimatum in the sense that 
that term is popularly used? 

A. As the term is popularly used, as implying a threat, it is not an 
ultimatum. I believe ‘Miltimatum” actually means an end to negotia- 
tions rather than any implied threat that there will be force used as a 
result of such end. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Bet) : 

71. Q. That note, however, in Section 2, paragraph 3, proposed 
that the Government of Jan^an would withdraw ^1 military, naval, 
air, and police forces from (^ina and Indo-China? 

A. That is correct. 

72. Q. It was not anticipated in the Navy Department or anywhere 
else by high authorities tnat that provision would be acceptable to 
Japan, was it? 

A. Not so far as I know, no. 

73. Q. Paragraph 4 of Section 2 provided: “The Government of 
the United Stat^ and the Government of Japan will not support— 
militarily, politically, economically — any government or regime in 
China other than the National Government of the Bepublic China 
with capital temporarily at Chungking.” That was the Chiang Kai- 
Shek government? 

A. That is correct 

[ 719 '] 74. Q, It was not anticipated that that situation would 

be acceptable to J apan ? 

A. Not so far as I know in the Navy Department. However, the 
note speaks for itself. 

75. Q. Document 46 of Exhibit 63 was the last numbered message 
which you read at the suggestion of the judge advocate, being a dis- 
patch from Tokyo to Honolulu. I now ask you whether you can 
identify Document 40. 

A. Document 40 is a dispatch from Honolulu to Tokyo dated No- 
vember 18, 1941, and translated on December 6, 1941. 

76. Q. Will you read that? 

A. (Beading:) 

8B0BET 

From: Honolulu (KIta). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 18, 1941. 

J-19. 

# 222 . 

1. The warships at anchor in the Harbor on the 15th were as 1 told you in m; 
#219 * on that day. 

Area A" — A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered and one tanker left port 

Area C ' — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser clsas were at anchor. 

2. On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier, Elnterprise, 
or some otlier vessel was in Area C. Two heavy cruisers of the Chicago class, 
one of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks “KS”. 4 merchant vessels were 
at anchor in Area D." 

3. At 10 : 00 a. m. on the morning of the 17th, 8 destroyers were observed 
entering the Harbor. Their course was as follows : In a single file at a distance 

* Available In HC code dated November 14. Code under study. 

'■ Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

° Bast Loch. 

* Middle Loch. 
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of 1,000 meters apart at a speed of 3 knots per hour, they moved into Pearl 
Harhor. From the entrance of the Harbor through Area B to the buoys in 
Area C, to which they were moored, they changed couse 5 times each time roughly 
30 degrees. The elapsed time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers 
entered Area A after passing the water reservoir on the Eastern side. 

Relayed to . 

ARMY 2J5S1T 7111 SECRET Trans. 12/6/41 (2) 

[ 7 £ 0 ] 77 . Q. That would indicate that it was translated on the 

6th of December? 

A. That is correct. 

78. Q. Were you aware of the translation of that message on the 
6th of December? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I was not. I do not remember hav- 
ing seen the message prior to December 7. 

79. Q. I now call yoUr attention to Document 37 of Exhibit 63 and 
ask you whether you can identify it? 

A. It is a message from Tol^o to Honolulu, dated November 18, 
1941, and translated on December 5, 1941. 

80. Q. Will you read it? 

A. (Reading:) 

becbbtt 

From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Honolulu. 

November 18, 1941. 

J-19. 

#113. 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein: Area 
“N”, Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay,* and the areas adjacent thereto. (Make your 
investigation with great secrecy.) 

ARMY 7063 25773 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (S) 

■ Probably means Mamala Bay. 

81. Q. That indicates that it was translated on the 5th of De- 
cember? 

A. Yes. 

82. Q. Were you aware of the receipt of the information in the 
Navy Department on or about December 5? 

A. No, I do not remember having seen that information. I might 
have received information that the J^anese Consul was asking about 
the location of United States ships. Since it was not a direct question 
of State Department information but more or less military, or State- 
Navy information, I may not have. 

83. Q. I now ask whether you can identify Document 36 of Ex- 
hibit 63 ? 

A. It is a message from Tokyo to Honolulu, dated 29 November 
1941. Date of translation : 12/5/41. 

r 7] 84. Q. Will you read that? 

(Reading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Honolulu. 

29 November 1941. 

(J19). 

#122 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 

JD-1: 7088 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2) 
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85. Q. That was translated on 12/5/41, which, I assfume, means the 
5th of December ? 

A. Correct. 

86. Q. Since that is not a direct message concerning the State De- 
partment, I presume that you did not have specific information of it 
at the time it was received? 

A. That is correct. 

87. Q. I ask whether you can identify Document 24 in Exhibit 63? 
A. It is a message from Tokyo to Honolulu dated 15 November 

1941, translated on December 3, 1941. 

88. Q. Will you read it, please? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Honolulu (Rlyoji). 

15 November 1941. 

(J19). 

# 111 . 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make 
your “ships in harbor report” irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Although 
you already are no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy. 
JD-1: 6994 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-3-41 (S) 

89. Q. Were you aware of that? 

A. No, sir, I was not aware of it, to the best of my knowledge. 

90. Q. I ask whether you can identify Document 10 of Exhibit 63? 
A. This is a message from Tokyo to Washington dated November 

16, 1941, and translated November 17, 1941. 

91. Q. Will you read that document, Admiral? 

A. (Reading:) 


SECRi-rr 

[ 722 ] From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 16, 1941. 


For your Honor’s own information. 

1. I have read your #1090,* and you. may be sure that you have all my gratitude 
for the efforts you have put forth, but the fate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so plea.se fight harder than you ever did before. 

2. What you say in the last paragraph of your message is, of course, so and I 
have given it already the fullest consideration, but I have only to refer you to 
the fundamental policy laid down in my #725.** Will you plea.se try to realize 
what that means. In your opinion we ought to wait and see what turn the 
war takes and remain patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say that the 
situation renders this out of the question. I set the deadline for the solution of 
these negotiations in my #736, and there will be no change. Please try to 
understand that. You see how short the time is; therefore, do not allow the 
United States to sidetrack us and delay the negotiations any further. Press them 
for a solution on the basis of our proposals, and do your best to bring about an 
immediate solution. 

•For Part 1, see S.I.S. 24877. For Part 2. see S.I.S. 24857 in which NOMURA gives 
his views on the general situation. Part 3 not available. 

S. I. S. #24330 in which TOGO says that conditions both within and without the 
Japanese Empire will not permit any further delay in reaching a settlement with the 
United States. 

^ S. I. S. #24375 in which TOGO says that It is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 

JD-1: 6553 ARMY 24878 JD-1: 6638 SECRET Trans. 11/17/41 (S) 
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92. Q. I ask whether you can identify Document 13 of Exhibit 68? 
A. It is a message from To Wo to Washington, dated November 19, 
1941, and translated on November 26, 1941. 

[T^S] 93. Q. Will you read that? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Wasbi^on. 

19 November 1041. 

(J19). 

Circular #2354. 

Wbea our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add the fol- 
lowing at tbe beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcasts : 

(1) If it is Japan-U. S. relaUons, “HIGASHI”. 

(2) Japan-Russia relations, “KITA”. 

(3) Japan-British relations, (including Thai, Malaya and N. E. I.), 
“Nishi”. 

Tbe above will be repeated five times and included at beginning and end. 

Belay to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, San Francisco. 

JD-1: 6860 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 11-26^1 (S) 

94. Q. Did you have knowledge of that at or about the time of its 
translation? 

A. I had general knowledge that such a message had been received 
in the dejiartment. I am extremely hazy on whether the voice broad- 
cast mentioned in the message was received and if there was an agreed- 
upon translation of the broadcast or when the broadcast was received, 
if it was. 

95. Q. Do you now have any memory of whether the broadcast 
message referred to was received in the Document you just read. Docu- 
ment 13 of Exhibit 63. 

A. Nothing but hearsay knowledge. I understand a broadcast was 
interested. 

96. Q. Do you remember now whether you knew of it prior to 
December 7? 

A. To the best of my recollection, a broadcast was received, but 
there was a lack of agreement among the intelligence people con- 
cerned as to whether that broadcast was the one described in the 
message ; either that or that there was a lack of agreement among the 
Japanese intelligence people as to the translation of the Japanese 
phrase contained in the broadcast. 

[7M] 97. Q. Do you recall when that was? 

A. I don’t remember. 

98. Q. I now show you Document 26 of Exhibit 63 and ask you 
whether you can identify it? 

A. The message is from Tokyo to Hsingking, dated 1 December 
1941, translated on December 4. 

99. Q. Will you read that? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Hsinklng. 

1 December 1941. 

#893. 

In tbe event that Manchuria participates In tbe war - - - - In 

view of various circumstances it is our i) 0 licy to cause Mancburla to participate 
in the ^ar in which event Manchuria will take tbe same steps toward England 
and America that this country will take in case war breaks out. 

A summary follows: 

L American and British consular ofiScials and offices will not be recognized as 
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baring special rights, llieir business will be stopped (tbe sending of code tele- 
grams and the use of short wave radio will be forbidden) . However it is desired 
that the treatment accorded them after the suspension of business be comparable 
to that which Japan accords to consular ofScials of enemy countries resident in 
Japan. 

Z The treatment accorded to British and American public property, private 
property, and to tbe citizens themselves shall be comparable to that accorded by 
Japan. 

3. British and American requests to third powers to look after their consular 
oflSces and interests will not be recognized. 

However the legal administrative steps taken by Manchoukuo shall be equitable 
and shall correspond to tbe measures taken by Japan. 

4. The treatment accorded Russians resident in Manchoukuo shall conform to 
the provisions of the Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact. Great care shaU be exer- 
cised not to antagonize Russia. 

JD-1: 7092 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (5-AK) 

[725] 100. Q. That indicates it was translated on the 4th of 

December! 

A, That is correct. 

101. Q. Were you aware of the information in that message on or 
about the date of its translation ? 

A. I do not remember the message specifically, but I probably was 
aware of it. 

102. Q. Do you remember the information in it? 

A. No, I don’t recall of having had previous knowledge of the 
information. 

103. Q. I ask if you can identify Document 42 in Exhibit 63? 

A. It is a message from Budapest to Tokyo, dated December 7, 
1941, and translated on December 7^ 1941. 

104. Q. Will you read that? 

A. (Beading:) 

SECRET 

From; Budapest. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 7, 1941. 
lA. 

104. 

Re my #103.* 

On the 6th, the American Minister presented to the Government of this country 
a British Government communique to the effect that a state of war would break 
out on the 7th. 

Relayed to Berlin. 

ARMY 7184 25866 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (2) 

105. Q. That was translated on the 7th of December ? 

A. Yes. 

106. Q. Did you see this message. Admiral? 

A. I do not remember having seen that message until considerably 
after December 7. * 

107. Q. How would the American minister on the 6th of December 
know about war breaking out? 

A. I have no idea how he would know that war was going to break 
out on the 7th. If I were evaluating the report, I would evaluate it 
as a guess by the man reporting. I haven’t the faintest idea how he 
would get such information. 

[7S6] 108. Q. You don’t know of any direct dispatch fjorn the 

American Minister to Washington? 

A. No, sir. 
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109. Q. I show you Document 2 of Exhibit 64 and ask you whether 
you can identify that? 

A. It is a message from the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet to 
the Chief of Naval Operations with the information addressees: 
Commandant, 16th Naval District; Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet ; Commandant, 14th Naval District, dated 28 November 1941. 

110. Q. I ask you to read it. 

A. (Beading:) 

From: OINCAF. 

Date: 28 November 1041. 

Decoded by P R WHITE. 

(Addresses for action:) OPNAV. 

(Addresses for information:) COMSIXTBEN CINCPAO COMFOURTEBN. 
(Date time group:) 281430. (Deferred precedence.) 

Following Tokyo to net intercept translation received from Singapore X if 
diplomatic relations are on verge of being severed following words repeated five 
times at beginning and end of ordinary Tokyo news broadcasts will have sig- 
nificance as follows X higashl higashi Japanese American X Kita Kita Russia X 
Nishi Nishl England including occupation of Thai or invasion of Malaya and Nei 
XX on Japanese language foreign news broadcasts the following sentences iie- 
peated twice in the middle and twice at the end of broadcasts will be used 
XX American higashl no kaze kumori XX England X nishi no kaze hare X 
unquote X British and Comsixteen monitoring above broadcasts. 

111. Q. I show you Document 3 or Exhibit 64 and ask you whether 
you can identify it. 

A. It is a message from the Naval Attach^ at Batavia to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, dated 5 December 1941. 

112. Q. Will you read it? 

A. (fading:) 

From : Alusna Batavia. 

Date: 6 Dec 1941. 

Decoded by KALAIDJIAN. 

Paraphrased by PURDY. 

[727] (Addresses for action:) OPNAV. 

(Priority:) RRRRR. 

(Date time group.) CR0222 

Prom Thorpe for Miles War Dept, code Intercept: — Japan will notify her 
consuls of war decision in her foreign broadcasts as weather report at end. 
East wind rain United States: North wind cloudy Russia: West wind clear 
England with attack on Thailand Malay and Dutch East Indies. WIU be re- 
peated twice or may use compass directions only. In this case words will be 
introduced five times In general text. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

[728] Frank L. Middleton^ yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Examined by the court: 

118. Q. Admiral, vou stated that Commander Kramer was the liai- 
son officer between ONI and the Chief of Naval Operations ; is that 
correct ? 

A. For this certain type of material; he delivered it as a special 
precaution. 

114. Q. Was there anyone else in the Department of Naval Intelli- 
gence who had similar information as to time and place of delivery of 
such messages? 

A. Not that I know of.^. Possibly Captain McCollum but I believe, 
in my opinion, he would not have tne exact f acts» 
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116. Q. Admiral Wilkinson was the Chief of ONI at that time; 
is that right? 

A. That is correct, sir. 

116. Q. Is there any official record kept in Naval Intelligence as 
to time of receipt and time of delivery of such messages as these to 
the Chief of Naval Operations ? 

A. I have been unable to locate any such record. 

117. Q. You don’t know whether one exists or not, though, do you? 

A. No, sir. I have had a search made for such a record and can 

located none. 

118. Q. In that message, your No. 11, which contains the phrase, 
“Thmgs are going to happen automatically”, did you give any special 
significance to this phrase, or did you hear it discussed ? 

A. As I remember it, there were discussions as to what in the world 
this phrase meant as to what things were going to happen automati- 
cally. It is difficult to reconstruct now but at that time, as I remem- 
ber, the general thought of people whom I came in contact with was 
that if the Japanese moved they would move into Indo-China, Malaya, 
and perhaps the Dutch East Indies, or the Philippines. 

119. Q. These messages to which the judge advocate referred, re- 
garding some of which he asked you if you knew or had any knowledge 
or whether or not Admiral Stark had any knowledge of the specific 
question, in some instances you said you did not know ; is that correct ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

120. Q. In other exhibits, he did not ask you that specific 

Q uestion. Now, taking all of these messages which were received from 
Tovember 26 to December 7, at any time during that period did you 
discuss any message or any of this situation Viz-a-viz Japan with 
Admiral Stark? 

A. Yes, sir. I did discuss the situation but when it came down to 
pointing out certain messages, you ask if I made a particular point of 
discussing that particular message with the Admiral and I just don’t 
remember. 

121. Q. Well, in your discussions with Admiral Stark these mes- 
sages evidently were the basis of the discussion weren’t they ? 

A. The basis of discussion were the contents of these messages, plus 
what information we were getting from the State Department as to 
what was going on here. As you will note, the substance of many of 
these messages we might have already received before we got the 
message. 

122. Q. But as a general rule, the contents of a great many of these 
messages were the subject of discussion; is that your answer? 

A. Yes. 

123. Q. On the morning of 7 December when you entered the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations — and as the court remembers the 
testimony you entered that office about 9 : 30; is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

124. Q. (Continuing.) — was Admiral Stark there at that time? 

A. I believe I waited for Admiral Stark ; waited for him to come 
down. I may have gone down to Communications to see if anything 
had come in during that time. 

125. Q. He did, or you did ? 

A- I did. 
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126. Q, And what time did he arrive, to the best of your recollec- 
tion? 

A. To my best knowledge, about 9 : 30. 

127. Q. When you arrived at the office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, had you been informed as to the contents of the message which 
outlined the reply of the Japanese to be delivered at 1 : 00 p. m., on the 
7th of December ? 

A. No, sir. When you say “the contents”, I did not read the mes- 
sage. 

128. Q. That is why I said “contents”. 

A. Yes. I did know, or was verbally informed, that this message 
was in and that it was a very sharp note. 

[ 7 ^] 129. Q. And were you informed that this message was 

a reply to the message of 26 November ? 

A. I believe so ; yes, sir. 

130. Q. Ajid did you so inform Admiral Stark when he came in 
that that was the information you had? 

A. Yes, sir. 

181. Q. So Admiral Stark, when he came in and you met him, 
was informed as to the ^neral situation up to that moment? 

A. He was informed of that general situation. I think shortly 
afterwards — speaking again from memory — that Commander Kra- 
mer — when I say “shortly”, it may have been half an hour or 46 min- 
utes — delivered to him what they call “the book”, which .was a book of 
messages received from this source the previous night. 

132. Q. In other words, a complete file of what had happened since 
he had seen the book ; is that right ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

133. Q. Was that book of files or messages which Kramer brought 
in, prior to his telephonic commvmication with General Marshall? 

A. I’m not certain whether it was, -or not, but I think when he 
telephoned General Marshall, or General Marshall telephoned him, 
that Admiral Stark knew that a sharp reply was being delivered to 
our note of November 26th, and that it was timed for delive^ — that 
the Japanese had instructions to request the Secretary of State to 
deliver the note at 1 : 00 o’clock. 

134. Q. Was this message received on 6-7 December in reply to 
the message of 26 November, received by the Army simultaneously 
with its receipt by the Navy ? 

A. I am unable to say about that. 

135. Q. In other words, what I am trying to ask is, did the Army 
have the same information that you had on the morning of 7 De- 
cember? 

A. I’m positive that it did. 

136. Q. In these messages which have been introduced by the inter- 
ested party, linked with the messages which were previously pre- 
sented by the judge advocate, and having all of that information con- 
tained therein in your mind, did you feel that on 6-7 December the 
Japanese were gomg to attack this country without declaration of 
war? 

A. No, I did not. I described the general feeling that everybody 
recognized that there was a very tense situation; that diplomatic 
relations were in danger of being severed, but that a severance of diplo- 
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matic relations did not necessarily mean that war was going to result. 
I cannot speak for anybody else but my own opinion, I must admit, 
was that tfapan would go her own way in East Asia and would put 
up to the United States the onus of using force to oppose her, and in 
tl^ light of subsequent events, maybe a [731] concentration 
on that idea 

137. Q. None of the information received in these messages changed 
that opinion with you ; is that correct ? 

A. Well, certain of the military messages weren’t received; also, 
some of them came in very late, those received on the night of the 
6th or the morning of the 7th. I had never seen the so-called war 
warning before it was sent out but I did know or was told that one 
had been sent out. Those things, coupled with the message that Gen- 
eral Marshall was going to get off — which unfortunately never ar- 
rived until too late — seemed to be about everything that could be done. 

138. Q. Well, your estimate as of the morning of the 7th: did 
that change your viewpoint which you had had prior to that time, 
the information that you had, say, up to 10 : 00 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of December? 

A. Not necessarily that Japan was going to attack the United 
States in the immediate future. 

139. Q. In your opinion, were there continual negotiations and con- 
versations going on between November 27th and December 7th as 
evidenced by these reports and these messages? 

A. Well, having the beackground information that is revealed in 
the messages on the 27th of November, wherein they said the relations 
were de facto, or ruptured, plus my belief that the note that we dis- 
patched on the 26th would be totally unacceptable, I thought that the 
small conversations that would continue to go on were just for the pur- 
pose of the record, just to keep the subject boiling rather than with 
any hope of getting anywhere. 

140. Q. But in your opinion there were important messages sent 
back and forth between Tokio and this country between 27 Novemter 
and 7 December; is that correct? 

A. I don’t recollect off-hand but I don’t recall any what I would 
term important. All the messages were important but there were no 
important changes in the negotiations. They had received our note 
on the 26th and we were awaiting a reply. 

141. Q. You include in your statement the messages received on 
6-7 December? 

A. The message received, naturally, on 6-7 December was a very 
important message. 

142. Q. In your numerous conferences as you have stated, with 
the State Department officials, did you bring back to the Navy Depart- 
ment or to the Chief of Naval Operations, or messages which would 
be relayed to him, the thought of the State Department or any con- 
siderations which you thought were important for the Chief of Naval 
Operations to have! 

A. Yes, sir. 

[732] 143. Q. And during this period from 27 November to 7 

December, that was daily conveyed to him; is that correct? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, sir. 
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144. Q. Have you any idea as to what the State Department 
thought as to the possible attack without declaration of war? Was 
that ever expressed ? 

A. None other than the conversation with Mr. Hull which I have 
previously- related in which he said these people might bite anyone 
but I didn’t at that time take it to mean that he was talking about 
striking without declaration of war, although that is susceptible to 
that interpretation. 

Kecross-examination by the interested party, Rear Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kjmmel, U. S. Navy ([Ret) : 

145. Q. In forming the estimate that you did no the morning of 
7 December as to the probability of what Japan would do, you did 
not have available to you the information contained in the messages 
read this afternoon relative to the inquiries from Tokyo to Honolulu 
concerning the United States warships at Pearl Harbor, and the 
answer of the Japananese consul to Tokyo in response to those mes- 
sages, did you ? 

A. No, sir. If I did, I didn’t evaluate it. 

146. Q. I understood that you didn’t see those messages if they 
came in? 

A. I don’t believe I saw them, no. 

Reexamined by the jud^ advocate: 

147. Advertftig to Exhibit 63 and the documents which you read 
to the court therefrom, and particularly adverting to those documents 
which treated of subject matter relating to negotiations between the 
Japanese and the United States which these dispatches indicate the 
Navy Department had ; Can you recall whether or not in your capac- 
ity as liaison officer between the State Department and the Navy I)e- 
partment you conveyed this information as a matter of general prin- 
ciple or rule to the State Department? In other words, did you Keep 
the State Department informed of what the Navy Department had 
in the way of information relating to the negotiations between the 
Japanese and the United States? 

A. The same book that was delivered to Admiral Stark, or certainly 
the messages bearing on diplomatic relations, were always delivered 
to the Secretary of State. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of George W. Lynn, Lieutenant Commander, 
U. S. Naval Reserve; Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, U. S. 
Naval Reserve (relative introduction of exhibits) ; Captain L. F. Saf- 
ford, U. S. Navy. Pages 734-762, inclusive. 

[7S4] Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. ^ State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. George W. Lynn, Lieutenant Cfommander, U. S. Naval R^erve, 
in the Cryptograpnic Research Section of Naval Communications. 

2. Q. I^at duties were you performing between 1 October and 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was the Senior Watch Officer of the watch maintained in 
OPNav 20GW j the primary duty of this was the decrypting of Jap- 
anese diplomatic cryptographs. 
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3. Q. I show you Exhibit 63, which is in evidence before this court. 
Exhibit 63 contains some forty or fifty documents. Will you tell the 
court if you have recently examined the documents contained in 
this exhibit ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have, but not in detail ; but still I have looEed at them 
in a general way. 

4. Q. Are you, in a general way, acquainted with the information 
that is contained in these documents ? 

A. Yes, sir, I am. 

5. Q. In the performance of your duties between October 1 and 
7 December 1941, were you at that time acquainted in a general way 
with the dates and times in these documents, when they received in 
the Navy Department? 

A. I am acquainted with the dates and times by merely the raw 
material. It wasn’t part of my duties to inspect the finished product. 
They were available at the time, but normally I didn’t have time to 
see them. I was interested particularly in the ones that applied to the 
ciyptographic system and I did see those. I am familiar with the 
time that the raw material came in before processing it, the time it 
was received from our various points throughout the world. 

6. Q. You mean by processing exactly "v^at? 

A. Decrypting, the various processes that we hac^to go through 
in order to make the information available. 

7. Q. Adverting to the document, that is. Exhibit 63, with which 
you say you are in a general way familiar, will you tell the court what 
the set-up was in your division as regards the translation of these 
documents? 

A. I think possibly in order to give the story on that I should go 
back to the interception of traffic, l^cause it is all more or less linked 
from that point on. The Army maintained a series of interception 
stations. ITie Navy had the same. The Army intercepts were cleared 
through the War Department, and the Navy intercepts were cleared 
through the Navy Department. The division was made on the basis 
of [755] cryptographic dates. It was necessary to do some 
checking for that. The Army was responsible for the even dates. 
The Navy was responsible for the odd dates. The cryptographic date 
was merely the date it was intercepted : the filing time in the dispatch 
was something that had to be established. Each service would then 
translate its own traffic. That is, the Navy would translate the traffic 
of odd cryptographic dates, and the Army would do the same thing 
with the even dates, so translation was based — was divided — upon the 
cryptographic date of the material. 

8. Q. Adverting to Exhibit 63, 1 ask you if there is not noted on the 
bottom of these documents the date on which translation is purported 
to have taken place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

9. Q. Will you tell the court whether or not the dates so inscribed 
on these documents is the actual day of the month that it was trans- 
lated, or does this date also relate to the cryptographic date — was that 
the word you used ? 

A. No. My understanding of all those documents — which weren’t 
prepared in my section — has always been that the date is the actual 
date of translation. The date appearing at the top is the crypto- 
graphic date. 
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10. Q. Have you recently examined any memoranda, logs, or rec- 
ords prepared at the time of the receipt of these docunients, which 
show the dates and times these documents were received in the Navy 
Department? 

A. Yes, sir, I have, but not all of the documents in detail. I have 
on certain ones. 

11. Q. I show you a document 39 of Exhibit 63, which is in evidence 
before this court, and which is a dispatch from Tokyo to Washington 
containing some fourteen parts. Will you state w'hether you saw this 
document prior to 7 December 1941, and if so, under what circum- 
stances? 

A. I saw some of the parts ; I did see all of the raw material. I was 
present while the finished product was being made up, and I can’t say 
in detail that I have seen all fourteen parts, but I was present while 
they were being processed, and I was present while they were being 
written up in the smooth form. 

12. Q. Can you state from your examination of these ofiicial docu- 
ments or records, what was the chronological order of arrival in the 
Navy Department of the documents that composed document 39 of 
Exhibit 63, to which you have just adverted ? 

A. I’d like to make one correction to my answer to the previous 
question. I did not see part fourteen. I think [736] we 
should consider this 902, from this point on, as possibly two separate 
dispatches. I did not see part fourteen; that came in after I left. 
Now, I have the parts grouped in the order that they were received 
from the interceptor station at Bainbridge Island, Washington. They 
came into Washington, D, C., by teletype. Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 arrived 
here at 1649 GCT on December 6, Greenwich time. That is the time 
shown on the dispatches; and incidentally, part two was from Chel- 
tenham, Maryland, and sent in, and I did not know which actual part 
was used. Nine and 10 were received sometime after 1649 and some- 
time before 1951, both GCT — can’t establish the exact time on De- 
cember 6. Parts 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 13, were received at 1951 GCT 
on December 6. Now, part 14 came in sometime in the morning of 
December 7. The time that it was intercepted at Station S was 0305 
on the 7th, GCT. That would place it about five minutes after 3 : 00 
in the morning of the 7th, Washington time. Now that material was 
sent in by teletype and with the punched tape, so there was some time 
taken at the other end to punch the tape so that 60 words could be sent 
and reduce the cost of line charges; and there may be twenty or thirty 
minutes required to do that. My reason for saying that it arrived 
before 7 : 00 o’clock, the work sheet for this particular document, part 
14, shows that it was processed by an operator that went off watch at 
7 : 00 o’clock. That was the time we changed watches, and the work 
sheet bears his initials, so it was received before 7 : 00 o’clock. 

13. Q. You say part 14 was processed prior to 0700, Washington 
time, on 7 December 1941. Will you state in detail what you mean by 
this part 14 being processed ? 

A. Well, yes, this part fourteen did not require translation; these 
dispatches were in English. However, there were certain symbols 
that were used for punctuation, and the dispatches required writing 
up in smooth form before being passed on. That was done with the 
first thirteen parts. I don’t know whether it was done at the time 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 6 
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with the fourteenth part. I wasn’t here at that particular time. I 
wasn’ on watch at that particular time. 

14. Q. In cases before you have mentioned GCT. Will you convert 
it into Washington time for the purpose of clarifying the record. 

A. Assuming that Washington was on plus-5, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 
would be 1149 Washington time. This will be on the 24-hour basis. I 
won’t indicate a. m. 1149 on December 6. Parts 9 and 10 were re- 
ceived after 1149, Washington time, and before 1451, Washington 
time. Parts 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 13, were received at 1451, Washington 
time. 

15. Q. You have stated that part fourteen was received in 
[757] The Navy Department at or around 0305, Washington time, 
on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Sometime after that and before 0700. 

16. Q. Do the records show what happened to this part fourteen 
after its arrival in the Navy Department? I mean, as to the time 
that it was processed, for example. 

A. Yes, the logs will show and the work sheets will show the initials 
of the operator that processed it. 

17. Q. This message was not translated, you say? 

A. No, sir, it didn’t require translation. 

18. Q. What service processed the document, that is, part fourteen, 
the Army or the Navy? 

A. I can’t answer that. I really don’t know. The Army had a 
translator on duty that night, apparently by a pre-arrangement with 
the Navy, and anything that arrived during the night of the 7th — 
was to he sent over to me Army. Now, I don’t know whether part 
fourteen was sent over to the Army. 

19. Q. Can you state whether part fourteen was completely proc- 
cessed and ready for delivery in your section on the morning of 7 De- 
cember, and if so, at what hour? 

A. Our part of the processing was completed before 0700. I don’t 
know when the smooth translation was .made up. I have talked to 
the watch officer at that time, and he informs me — and he is in Wash- 
ington at the present time — that the material was all handed to Com- 
mander Kramer between 9 ; 00 and 10 : 00 o’clock in the morning. 
That is the part fourteen. We haven’t covered the first thirteen parts, 
which were in Commander Kramer’s hands at between 9 : 00 and 
10 : 00 o’clock, p. m., on the previous evening, of the 6th, Washington 
time. 

20. Q. You don’t know of your own knowledge what happened to 
these processed documents after they came into the possession of 
('ommander Kramer? 

A. Commander Kramer had been pressing us for the documents all 
afternoon. He was there while they were being processed and as soon 
as the last one was finished he put them in a brief case and left the 
Navy Department. 

21. Q. You don’t know, of your own knowledge, where he went 
to deliver these processed documents? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 
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22. Q. I show you document No. 41 from Exhibit 63, and ask you 
to examine it. Can you state what time this document arrived in the 
Navy Department in its original form? 

A. It arrived, as far as I am able to reconstruct the situation, at 
the same time that part fourteen arrived — in the same teletype trans- 
mission. It was their custom to send in batches of messages; some- 
times it would be a single one, sometimes it might be five or six. The 
nxunber assigned to [738] this — station serial number of Sta- 
tion S, assigned to this part — is No. 381. The number assigned to 
part 14 was No. 380, and' from examining the copies of the original 
teletype, I am fairly certain that they both were in the same trans- 
mission, in arriving here in Washington. 

23. Q. Can you state whether the records show the time that docu- 
ment 41 was mially processed in the Navy Department or the War 
Department, as it might have been done? 

A. That, too, was processed before 0700. It was processed by the 
same man that processed part fourteen, and as I recall seeing the 
work sheet now in possession of the Army sometime ago, it had a pri- 
ority sticker attached to it, and was sent over to the Army. I have 
since talked to Lieutenant Commander Perring. When he relieved 
the watch at 0700 on the morning of the 7th, the watch officer told him 
that the Army had some material over there and he went over and 
picked it up. Thej^ were in the Munitions Building at that time. 

24. Q. Is this officer a Lieutenant Perring? 

A. Lieutenant Commander Perring. 

25. Q. Is he on duty in Washington now? 

A. He is on duty in Washington, yes, sir. 

26. Q. Do you miow of your own knowledge whether a document, 
41, was processed and ready for distribution at 0700 on the morning 
of 7 Decemter? 

A. Yes, sir, according to the records. I wasn’t there. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

27. Q. On Saturday night, were you on duty? 

A. I was on duty from 1600 to 2400 on the 6th. 

28. Q. How many copies did Lieutenant Commander Kramer take 
with him when he left on the errand of distribution ? 

A. I can’t answer that. I don’t know. I don’t even know the 
number that was cu^mary to make up. That was a different section. 
I am not familiar with the number that he normally made up. 

29. Q. j^d you didn’t supervise the preparation of the copies? 

A. Oh, incidentally, we had some help from the Army, some typists, 
and to rush up the material back and forth, I knew it was being typed 
up, but that is all I know. 

30. ^ I call your attention to document 38, of Exhibit [7391 
63, which was read in evidence yesterdav. Can you tell when that 
document was ready for delivery, in the form in which it there 
appears? 
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A. No, sir; I haven’t been able to obtain the work sheet on that. I 
can tell about when it came in, but I can’t give the whole stoiw on 
that particular dispatch. The work sheet is in the custody of the 
Army. I think I may be able to place it with respect to some of the 
others, however — say, with part fourteen. That was intercepted at 
Station S at 0720 on the morning of the 6th. 

31. Q. Is that Greenwich time or 

A. That is Washin^on time. 

32. Q. But you canx reconstruct when it was processed here? 

A. No, sir; without the work sheet. As-a matter of fact, I don’t 
know whether we processed the document, or the Army did. 

33. Q. Now will you look at document 13. 

A. I don’t have any particular information on that one ; I haven’t 
covered this period at all. 

34. Q. Do you know whether the execution of that document Was 
received, and when? 

A. I did not see the execution of that document. At the time ap- 
parently it just by-passed me, and an effort was made to keep those 
thin^ as guiet as possible. It is quite possible that it came in and I 
didn\ see it. I didn’t have it at the time. I might say, however, that 
our watch was lookii^ for the expressions in the news broadcast. It 
didn’t come in while Iwas on watch. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet) , 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court ; 

35. Q. In order to clear up this dispatch, 39, does the court imder- 
stand that the thirteen parts were received in English? 

A. Yes, sir. 

36. Q. And you received those at 2 :51 p. m., Washington time, on 
6 December. 

A. Yes, sir; we had all thirteen parts in by 1451 on 6 December. 

37. Q. And all in English? 

A. Oh, no; I am afraid I am giving the wrong impression. There 
was English under encipherment, and they enciphered what they re- 
quired. That was English, rather, and tne Japanese under the en- 
cipherment — so it took considerable time to process them. 

38. Q. When were the thirteen parts in l^glish readable 
and ready for somebody to see ? 

A. I would say that processing was completed sometime between 
8 : 00 and 9 : 00 and that the fini^ed documents were ready between 
8 : 00 and 10 :00 p. m., Washington time, on the night of the 6th. They 
were in Commander Kramer’s hands at that time. Commander 
Kramer was there during the whole time the information was in the 
process of being processed. He was there when I came on watch, and 
I imagine he stayed all day, although I don’t know. He was there 
right up until 9 : 00 o’clock, supervising the preparation of the docu- 
ments. 

39. Q. And the part 14 was processed and ready by 7:00 o’clock 
Washington time on tlie morning of 7 December? 

A. Yes, sir. To clear that. It had been deciphered and was reduced 
to English in the copies — ^that is, in the work sheet form. I have no 
knowledge of the smooth copy as you see it here, or whether it was 
made at that time. 
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40. Q. Now this No. 38, which gives information as to when this 
note is going to come through ; that was received and processed and 
ready on the morning of 6 December? 

A. Y^, sir. As I say, the Army has the work sheet. I haven’t seen 
it, but in all likelihood it was processed, because we had whatever 
crypto^aphic information we needed to do the work, and the Army 
had it similarily ; and I am fairly certain that it was. 

41. Q. The only thing we are trying to get straight is that on the 
morning of the 6th you got notification here of that on the 6th — our 
6th, this note would come through, a final answer to the note of Novem- 
l^r 26? 

A. I didn’t have that information myself. 

42. Q. It is a matter of record? 

A. It is a matter of record. Yes, sir ; that is an Army translation. 
The Army apjjarently processed that; they translated it. I don’t 
know when the information was made available to us. 

None of the parties to the investigation desired further to examine 
this witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness made the following statement : 

I would Just like to ask that anything I said be given the same handling, as far 
as security is concerned, as the originai document. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

[74i] The counsel for the judge advocate. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Robert D. Powers, U. S. Naval Reserve, was recalled as a 
witness by the judge advocate, and was warned that the oath previ- 
ously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. I show you a document. Can you identify it? 

A. I identify it as a file of documents assembled by the Federal 
Communications Commission at the request of the judge advocate of 
tiiis court. It is certified over the signature of the Secretary of the 
Commission, and duly authenticated under official seal, assembled 
on August 18, 1944. 

The file of documents assembled by the Federal Communications 
Commission, on August 18, 1944, certified over the signature of the 
Secretary of the Commission, and duly authenticated under official 
seal, was submitted to the interested parties and to the court, and by 
the judge advocate offered in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EXHIBIT 
65,” for reference, description appended. 

2. Q. Will you read the document? 

A. (Reading;) 

BEGBET 

“United States of America, 

Federal Oommunications Commission, 

Washington, D, C., August 18, 1944, 

I hereby certify that the attached are true copies of documents described as 
follows : 

Document No. 1 is a true copy of the weather messages which Major Wesley 
T. Guest (now Colonel), U. S. Army Signal Corps, requested the Commission’s 
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monitors to be on the lookout for in Tokyo broadcasts and to advise Ck)lonel 
Bratton, Army Military Intelligence, if any such message was intercepted. This 
request was made on November 28, 1941 at approximately 2140 GMT. 

Document No. 2 is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo statiOD( 
JVW3, intercepted by Commission monitors at approximately 2200 GMT, Decem- 
ber 4, 1941, which at 9:05 p. m. EST, December 4, 1941, having been unable to 
contact Colonel Bratton’s oflQce, was telephoned to Lieutenant Brotherhood, 
20-G, Watch OjOBcer, Navy Department, who stated that he was authorised to 
accept messages of interest to Colonel Bratton’s office. 

Document No. 3 is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo station 
JVW3, intercepted by Commission monitors at 2130 GMT, December 5, 1941, 
which was telephoned to Colonel Bratton at his residence at 7:50 p. m. EST, 
December 5, 1941. 

Document No. 4 is a true copy of two weather [H2'\ messages inter- 
cepted by Commission monitors from Tokyo stations JLG 4 and JZJ between 
0002 and 0035 GMT, December 8, 1941, and telephoned to Lt. Colonel O. C. Dusen- 
bury, U. S. Army Service Corps, at the request of Colonel Bratton’s office at 
approximately 8 p. m. EST, December 7, 1941. Document No. 4 also contains the 
Romaji version of these messages. 

On file in this Commission, and that I am the proper custodian of the same. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of 
the Federal Communications Commission to be affixed, this twenty-first day of 
August, 1944. 

(Signed) T. J. Slowib, 

Secretary. 


8EOBKT 


Document No. 1 

GROUP ONE IS EAST WIND RAIN 

GROUP TWO IS NORTH WIND CLOUDY AND 

GROUP THREE IS WEST WIND CLEAR STOP 

GROUP REPEATED TWICE IN MIDDLE AND AT END OP 
BROADCAST 

The above are the weather messages Major Wesley T. Quest requested the 
Commission to monitor on November 28, 1941. 


SECBET 

Document No. 2 

TOKYO TODAY NORTH WIND SLIGHTLY STRONGER MAY BECOME 
CLOUDY TONIGHT TOMORROW SLIGHTLY CLOUDY AND FINE 
WEATHER 

KANAGAWA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLOUDY FROM 
AFTERNOON MORE CLOUDS 

CHIBA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLEAR MAY BECOME 
SLIGHTLY CLOUDY OCEAN SURFACE CALM 
Weather message from Tokyo station JVW3 transmitted at approximately 
2200 GM, December 4, 1941. 

[7^3] SECBET 

**Document No. S 

TODAY NORTH WIND MORNING CLOUDY AFTERNOON CLEAR 
BEGIN 

CLOUDY EVENING. TOMORROW NORTH WIND AND LATER FROM 
SOUTH, (repeated 3 times) 

Weather message from Tokyo station JVW3 transmitted at approxinuitely 
2130 gmt December 5, 194L 
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^CRET 

"^Document No. 4 

English 

THIS IS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NEWS BUT TODAY, SPECIALLY AT 
THIS POINT I WILL GIVE THE 
WEATHER FORECAST: 

W'EST WIND, CLEAR 
WEST WIND, CLEAR 

THIS IS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NEWS BUT TODAY, AT THIS POINT 
SPECIALLY I WILL GIVE THE 
WEATHER FORECAST: 

WEST WIND, CLEAR 
WEST WIND, CLEAR 

Rotnaji 

NYUSU NO TOCHU DE GOZAI- 
MASU GA HONJITSU WA TOKU NI 
KOKO DB TENKI YOHO WO MOSHI- 
AQB MASU 

VI8HI NO KAZE BARE 
NIBHI NO KAZE HARE 

NYUSU NO TOCHU DE GOZAI- 
MASD GA KYO WA KOKO DB TOKU 
NI TENKI YOHO WO MOSHIAGB 
MASU 

NIBHI NO KAZE HARE 
NIBHI NO KAZE HARE 

Above are the two weatber messages from Tokyo stations JLG4 and JZJ trans- 
mitted by them between 00(X2 and 0035 GMT December 8, 1941. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness ; the witness resumed his seat as counsel for the judge advocate. 

\74Ji\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly sworn, 
and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

]^amined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Captain, please state your name, rank, and present station^ 

A. L. F. Safford, Captain, United States Navy, Office of Naval 

Comnaunications, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing during the second half 
of the calendar year 1941 ? 

A. I was in charge of the Security Section of Naval Communica- 
tions. The Communications Security Section included security 
proper, that is, codes and ciphers, and surveillance over their use. 
That also included Communications Intelligence. The name was 
used in peace-time purely to mask the major mission of the section, 
which is collecting information from enemy or prospective enemy 
nations through their communications, and most of our effort was 
concentrated on Japan at that time. I was in charge of the intercept 
stations, direction finder exchanges, and decrypting units. 
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3. Q. Sir, I hand you Document 15 of Exhibit 63 before this exami- 
nation. Can you identify that documents 

A. I can identify it. 

4. Q. Captain, what is the tenor of this message that you have 
before you If 

A. Inat the Japanese government would announce to their diplo- 
matic officials overseas a prospective break in diplomatic relations or 
war against the United States, against England, including the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and against liussia, by means of false weather re- 
ports broadcast in the middle and at the end of their daily Japanese 
language short-wave news broadcasts. 

5. Q. On what date was this information translated and available 
in the Navy Department? 

A. November 28, 1941. 

6. Q. Was any other confirmation of the establishment of that code 
by th^ Japanese received in the Navy Department? 

A. We received confirmation a few hours later from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Station who had received it from the 
British at Singapore. We received double confirmation about the 
4th of December from the Dutch at Batavia. They gave the infor- 
mation to Consul General Foote, who sent it to the State Depart- 
ment. They also gave it to Colonel Thorpe, the senior military 
observer, who passed it on to the War Department via the Navy De- 
partment and the naval observer in Batavia. 

[74s] 7. Q. Sir, 1 hand you Documents 2 and 3 of Exhibit 64 

before this examination. Are these the confirmations about which you 
have mst testified? 

A. They are two of them. The message from Mr. Foote is not here. 

8. Q. Is the first of those from Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet? 

A. The first is from Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. And the 

.second is from Colonel Thorpe, originated from Batavia. 

9. Q. Captain, 1 invite your attention to the fact that in the message 
which was intercepted here, that is, Document 15 of Exhibit 63, and 
in the message from Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, Document 2, Ex- 
hibit 64, there is a discrepancy in the code words which would indicate 
a break with the United States. Can you explain that difference be- 
tween the two codes ? I specifically refer to the point that in the inter- 
cept from Tokio received in Washington, a United States- Japanese 
break would be indicated by “Higashi No Kazeame”. In the version 
received via CincAF, this same meaning would be expressed by 
“Higashi No Kaze Kumori”. Is there any significance to this differ- 
ence in the last word of the code message ? 

A. There is no significance ; only an indication of an error in coding. 
'Ihe coding officer left out a whole line with reference to Russia. The 
first part ties it together where it says “Higashi Higashi Japanese 
American X BLita Kita Russia X Nishi Nishi England”, and in the 
second part where it describes the J^anese language in the Morse code 
broadcast, there is no reference to Russia at sul except the last word, 
which is “Kumori”. 

10. Q. In other words. Captain, the point of my last question is this : 
There were only three sentences that were being looked out for : that 
this apparent discrepancy in the CinCAF dispat<m was understooa here 
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and that was not a separate sentence that was being leaked for at 
that time? 

A. That is correct. It was only a mistake and the Dutch version 
clarified it in case there had been any question in our minds. 

The court then, at 10: 45 a. m., took a recess until 11:00 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
interested parties and their counsel ; except the interested party. Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, whose counsel were present. F rank 
L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Captain L. F. Safford, U. S. Navy, the witness under examination 
when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the oath 
previously taken was still binding. 

[7^1 Examination by the judge advocate (continued) : 

12. ^ After the receipt of these three dispatches about which you 
have testified, what steps were taken by the Communications Intelli- 
gence Unit in Washington to monitor Japanese broadcasts to intercept 
any possible use of this code ? 

A. The Director of Naval Intelligence requested that special elfort 
be made to monitor the Japanese stations for the prospective winds 
message. We sent teletype instructions to our intercept stations at 
Bainbridge Island, Washington, Winter Harbor, Maine, and other East 
Coast points, to guard for this message and send it in. Bainbridge 
Island was orders to send in all plain language intercepts by teletype. 
We also sent a radio message to the Commandants of the 14th and 16th 
Naval Districts giving them the latest information we had on Tokio’s 
broadcast schedules. 

13. Q. In other words. Captain, were the C. I. units at Pearl Harbor 
and at Cavite also monitoring for this broadcast? 

A. They were also monitoring. They were listening for the voice 
broadcasts. Our stations in the continental United States were listen- 
ing for the Morse broadcasts. At the time Bainbridge Island was 
guarding the Trans-Pacific telephone circuit both ways and that tied 
up both recording sets and they could not listen for the voice broad- 
casts. 

14. Q. When was the first information received in the Communica- 
tions Intelligence Section here in Washington of the Japanese using 
this code? 

A. My first information was in the morning of Thursday, December 
4, at 8 : 00 o’clock or shortly thereafter. Lieutenant Murray, I be- 
lieve — possibly Lieutenant Commander Kramer — came in with a yel- 
low teletype sheet in his hand and he said, “Here it is”, and he held 
it up. This was typed in Japanese language, and had the significant 
words of the winds underscored, and below was a translation in pencil, 
and the translation said “War with America; War with England; 
and peace with Russia”, to the best of my recollection after almost 
three years. I have never seen a copy of this translation since about 
the 15th of December, 1941. 

15. Q. What intercept station had received this information that 
you saw that morning? 

A. I believe it came from one of the East Coast stations, but we 
cannot run that down because all the messages from all these East 
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Coast stations have been destroyed. Bainbridge Island files were 
intact for this period and Bainbridge Island is eliminated. 

[ 747 ] 16. Q. Were there any confirmations of the interception 

of this type of message from any other sources, either Navy, Army, 
or other Federal agencies ? 

A. No. I have a vague recollection of a second winds message but 
was unable to find any trace of it up until the time that I testified 
before Admiral Hart’s investigation. Since then I received word that 
the Federal Communications Commission had intercepted a winds 
message at Portland, Oregon. I saw the message itself for the first 
time this morning and I do not recognize it. 

17. Q. Captain, I hand you Exhibit 65 before this examination, 
which are copies certified under seal of the Federal Conununications 
Commission of the intercept of the Winds message which they jcon- 
veyed to the Navy Department. Were you familiar with this prior 
to December 7, 1941 ? 

A. If I was I have completely forgotten it. The F. C. C. had the 
telephone number of the G. W. watch officer and it is wssible that one 
of my subordinates made arrangements with Colonel GuQgt at the time 
the F. C. C. were requested to monitor this message. I do not recall 
any of the documents which I see here in Exhibit 65. 

18. Q. Concerning the messages as conveyed by F. C. C. as shown 
by this certified copy, Exhibit 65 : What meaning as regards a break 
in diplomatic relations between any one of the three nations con- 
cerned is shown there? 

A. Document No. 2 on December 4, 1941, would indicate a break 
with Russia. Document No. 3 on December 5, 1941, would also indi- 
cate a break with Rusia. Document No. 4 on the early mornii^ of 
December 8 — that is about 10 hours after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor — would indicate a break with England. 

19. Q. Is it shown anywhere in these messages received from F. C. 
C. that a break of relations between the United States and J apan was 
anticipated? 

A. Not in these F. C. C. documents. 

20. Q. Adverting back several questions to your answer that you 
saw on the morning of December 4th an intercept of the use of the 
winds code which clearly indicated a break in relations between the 
United States and Japan, Great Britain and Japan, and no break with 
Russia. Are copies of these intercepts now on nle in the unit of which 
you were the head ? 

A. They are not on file. Repeated search has been made since 
middle of November, 1943, and no trace of them could be found. The 
Army have been requested to furnish copies and repeated search by 
the S. I. S. has also failed to reveal a single copy. 

21. Q. Do you have any explanation for their absence or do you 
have any information as to where they might be since they are not in 
files of the C. I. Unit ? 

A. I made many discreet inquiries. Lieutenant Commander Broth- 
erhood states that he knows their disposition but \7J^'\ did 
not care to tell me. I also know what happened to the Army copies, 
through very second-hand and devious sources. 

22. ^ Captain, in a previous answer you stated that the copy of 
the intercept using the winds code which you saw on the morning of 
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4 December 1941 indicated a break in diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Jsman and Japan and Great Britain, and war 
between these nations. Was there anything in the establishment of 
the code originally which would indicate that a use of that code would 
indicate war as contrasted with a mere break in diplomatic relations ? 

A. The Dutch translation said “war”. The Japanese language is 
very vague and you can put a number of constructions or interpreta- 
tions or translations on the same message. In very important docu- 
ments it was customary for the Army and Navy to make independent 
translations and the differences were sometimes surprising; that is, a 
difference in degree. The ^neral facts would be alike. However, the 
people in Communication Intelligence and the people in Signal In- 
telligence Service and the people in the Far Eastern Section of Naval 
Intelligence, as well as the Director of Naval Intelligence, considered 
that meant war and it was a signal of execute for the Japanese war’ 
plans. 

23. Q. Captain, I call your attention again to Document 3 in Ex- 
hibit 64 which is an English langua^ translation of the Dutch inter- 
cept. Was this your only source of information that the use of this 
code would indicate “a war decision” which is the wording used by 
the attach4 in Batavia? 

A. Mt. Foote’s message to the State Department was even more 
specific. It said, “When crises leading to worst arises following will 
be broadcast at end of weather reports. 1. East wind rain — war with 
United States. 2. North wind cloudy — war with Russia. 3. West 
wind clear — war with Britain, including an attack on Thailand or 
Malaya and Dutch East Indies.” This was apparently a verbatim quo- 
tation from the Dutch translation. 

24. Q. In other words, the state of the record based on the informa- 
tion you had was that two sources indicated that the use of that code 
would be a break in diplomatic relations, and to others indicated 
stronger language such as ‘Svar decision”? 

A. Yes, and we also had to take into aojount Japanese psycholo^. 
They had a gift for understatement and the language officers \mo 
lived in Japan could interpret the meaning of a message better than 
people who were not familiar with the Japanese mentality. 

25. Q. Captain, from your own personal knowledge, to whom in 
the Navy Department was the information in regard to [745] 
the use of the winds code distributed? I refer to the information 
that you have just testified about that you knew about and saw on 
the morning of December 4th? 

A. I’m very certain that an immediate distribution was made to 
the regular people before 9 : 00 a. m., that momiM, that is, the Di- 
rector of Naval Intelligence, the Director of War Rans, the Director 
of Naval Communications for his information, so he could keep track 
of what we were doing, the assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and 
of course, the Chief oi Naval Operations. In addition to that, copies 
were sent to the State Department, to the White House, and to the 
War Department. This same message was also included in the routine 
distribution, which was made around noon each day. Kramer can 
tell that exactly. I can’t. 

26. Q. Just to clarify the record. Is your last answer from your 
own personal knowledge, or from what was told you by other parties? 
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A. I know that Kramer made an immediate distribution that morn- 
ing and I know what officers saw these messages every day. It is 
possible that any individual may have been absent from his office and 
might not have seen that message early in the morning. 

27. Q. Was this information, to-wit, that an intercept of an execu- 
tion of the winds code had been received, passed to either the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, or the Combat Intelligence Unit of 
the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor? 

A. It was not. 

28. Q. Was any attempt made so to do? 

A. There was. 

21). Q. Will you testify what you know from your own personal 
knowledge as to any attempt that was made to disseminate this infor- 
mation to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, and Commandant, 14th Naval 
District? 

A. The Chief of the Far Eastern Section of Naval Intelligence, 
Commander McCollum, wrote up a long message about 4 or 5 or 0 
pages long, approximately 500 words, giving a complete and brief 
and very forceful summary of developments up to that time, up to 
4 December, 1941. I saw this message in the afternoon of the 4th. 
I was in the Office of the Director of Naval Communications; had 
submitted several dispatches to him for release or for reference to 
higher authority. All these messages were based on the presumption 
that war was imminent, and the information taken from the winds 
message. The Director of Naval Intelligence, Admiral Wilkinson, 
came in with this message and he gave it to Admiral Noyes and said, 
“I have a message here for the Commander-in-Chief which I wisli 
you would read.” Admiral Noyes said, “That’s fine; I have several 
going out there [750] myself I would like you to see before 
tliey go out and I want to get them out this afternoon.” They ex- 
changed messages, and as Admiral Noyes finished a page he handed 
it over to me and I read it. I just happened to be there by chance. 
It was a very complete summary of what had happened. It began 
with the withdrawal of Japanese merchant ships from the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans in July. It mentioned the evacuation of Japanese 
Nat ionals from Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. It included 
the fact that diplomatic relations were at an impasse; that neither 
party would yield, and it had a direct reference to the winds message, 
I believe a quotation, and said that we considered that this was the 
execute of the Japanese war plans, the signal of execute of the Japanese, 
war plans; that we expected that war Avas imminent. I^xactly every- 
thing I cannot recall at the end of nearly three years but I do know 
it Avas very complete and that nothing important had been left out 
of it. McCollum had been working several hours on it and had done 
a very thorough job. When they got done looking at it. Admiral 
Wilkinson said, “What do you think of it, Lee?’° And Admiral 
Noyes said, “I think it’s an insult to the intelligence of the Commander- 
in-Chief.” Admiral Wilkinson said, “I do not agree with you. Ad- 
miral Kimmel is a very busy man and may not see the picture as 
clearly as you and I do. I think it only fair to the Commander-in-, 
Chief that he be given this information and I am going to send it 
if I can get it released by the front office.” Admiral Wi^nson then 
took the message and left, and 1 presume went to Admiral Ingersoll 
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to have the message released. I left Admiral Noyes’ office a few min- 
utes later. The exact time is associated with other messages which 
were sent at that time, or a few minutes later, and I do have the 
filing times with me. 

30. Q. Captain, is your answer that that message was not sent? 
Am I correct in saying that this message was not sent ? 

A. That message was not sent but I did not even suspect it had 
not been sent until November, 1943. 

31. Q. Are you aware of the existence of a copy of that rough 
draft anywhere? 

A. So far as I know there is no copy in existence. 

32. Q. What other information, if any, was received in the C. I. 
Unit in Washington prior to the evening of December 6th that indi- 
cated a break in relations between the United States and Japan? 

A. On November 5, 1941, Tokio sent Ambassador Nomura a dis- 
patch “JD No. 6254” stating that it was absolutely necessary that all 
arrangements for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 
25th of this month, and added “of utmost secrecy”. 

[7SJ] 33. Q. I hand you Document 7 of Exhibit 63. Is this the 

message to which you have just referred? 

A. It is. 

34. Q. Please continue with your answer. 

A. The day before Tokio had sent JD No. 6248 to Nomura stating 
that counter-proposals would be given in Tokio No. 726 and 727, and 
added, “Conditions both within and without our empire are so tense 
that no longer is procrastination possible. This is our last effort. 
The success or failure of the pending discussions will have an immense 
effect on the destiny of the Empire of Japan”. On November 12th, 
Toldo informed Nomura in JD 6415, “The United States is still not 
fully aware of the exceeding criticalness of the situation here. The 
date set in Message No. 736 is a definite deadline. The situation is 
nearing a climax. Time is indeed becoming short.” On November 
17, Tokio told Ambassador Nomura in JD 6638, in reply to a long 
message from him in which he begged Tokio to at least wait a month or 
two to get a clear view of the world situation. “The fate of our em- 
pire han^ by the slender thread of a few days. I set the deadline. 
There will be no change.” 

[7S^] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Ke- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

35. Q. Captain, I hand you Document 10 of Exhibit 63 before this 
court. Is this the document to which you iust referred ? 

A. It is. 

36. Q. Please continue. 

A. On November 22 To^o advised Nomura in JD 6710 : “There are 
reasons beyond your ability to guess why we wanted to settle Jap- 
anese- Ameidcan relations by the 25th.” 

87. Q. I hand "you Document 11 of Exhibit 63. Is this the document 
to which you refer? 

A. Yes. 

38. Q. Please continue. 

A. On November 24 Tokyo advised in JD 6744 : “Advise Nomura the 
time limit set in my number 812 is in Tokyo time.” On November 26 
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in JD 6801 we learned that Tokyo advised Nomura: “Should negotia- 
tions collapse, we will completely destroy British and American power 
in China. Keep absolutely quiet the existence of these decisions.” 
This is a circular. It was sent on November 14, 1941. We were de- 
layed twelve days in getting this information. On Noyember 28 we 
learned in JD 6890, which is a translation of a Washington-To^o 
telephone conversation: “A crisis does appear imminent regarding 
negotiations. Do not break them off. We nave a crisis on hand, and 
the Army is champing at the bit.” This is from Kurusu to Yamamoto 
in Tokyo. On November 26 we learned of a Washington-Tokyo 
telephone conversation. On November 26 in JD 6891 Kurusu and 
Nomura, in commenting on the American note which Secretary Hull 
had delivered to them that date, stated : “Our failure and humiliation 
are complete.” 

39. Q. I hand you Document 16 of Exhibit 63. Is this the docu- 
ment to which you just referred ? 

A. It is. Have you got 6898 on November 28 ? 

40. Q. Yes. 

A. On November 28 we received information contained in Docu- 
ment 18 of Exhibit 63, which I identified. On December 1 in JD 
6942 we received information of Germany’s promise to aid Japw 
in case Japan would declare war against the United States. On De- 
cember 1 in JD 6943 Tokyo advised Ambassador Oshima in Berlin : 
“The conversations between ToWo and Washington now stand rup- 
tured. Say very secretly to Hitler and Ribbentrop that there is ex- 
treme danger that war may suddenly break out between the Anglo 
Saxon nations and Japan, and this war may come quicker than any- 
body dreams. We will not relax our pressure on the Soviet, but for 
the time being would prefer to refrain from any direct moves on the 
north. Impress on the Germans and Italians how important secrecy 
is.” [755] That is December 1, and the message was dated No- 
vember 30, 1941. On December 1 we also received the information 
contained in JD 6944, which I believe you have. 

41. Q. Captain, I hand you Document 22 of Exhibit 63 before this 
court. Is this the document to which you just referred ? 

A. Yes. On December 2 in JD 6974 we learned that Hsingking 
advised Tokyo : “In the event tliat war breaks out with England and 
the United States, persons to be interned: British Nationals, 339; 
American citizens, 81 ; Nationals of Soviet observed to be obnoxious 
characters with pro-British and American learnings are to be suitably 
taken care of.” 

42. Q. Captain, in your future answers please limit yourself only 
to the documents which gave new and additional information regard- 
ing a possible war with Japan or a possible break in diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan? 

A. On December 1 in JD 6983 Tokyo advised Washington to prevent 
the United States from becoming unduly suspicious — 

43. Q. We liave that. I hand you Document 21 of Exhibit 63 before 
this court. Is this the dispatch about which you are testifying? 

A. It is. Do you have 6984 ? 

44. Q. No, sir. 

A. On December 1 in JD 6984 Tokyo advised: “The four offices 
in London, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Manila have been instructed 
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to abandon the use of code machines and dispose of them. The 
machine in Batavia has been returned to Japan.” 

45. Q. Was there any indication of which one of the code machines 
was being destroyed there ? 

A. It was very definite to us. It is describing technical terms. On 
December 2 in JD 6985 Tokyo sent a circular message to consular 
officials all over the world establishing a hidden-word code for use 
after they had destroyed their other code books and normal tele- 
graphic communications were not available. The message itself was 
dated November 27. We were five days late in translation. On De- 
cember 3 we learned from JD 6991 that Tokyo had told the CojnsuJ 
General in Honolulu : “Make your ships in harbor, report irregularly 
but twice a week.” 

46. Q. I hand you Document 64 of Exhibit 63. Is this the docu- 
ment to which you refer? 

A. It is. On December 3 we learned in JD 7017 that Tokyo had 
instructed Washington to burn all codes except two, stop using the 
machine and destrOT completely, destroy all message files and all 
secret documents. The message was dated the 2nd. On December 
4 in JD 7029 we learned that Tokyo had instructed the consulate in 
Honolulu to investigate bases in Hawaiian reservation. The message 
was dated November 20. 

[ 754 ] 47. Q. Please continue. 

A. On December 5 in JD 7063 we learned that Tokyo instructed 
Honolulu to report ships in Pearl Harbor and Maunalua Bay and so 
forth. That message was dated November 18. 

48. Q. I hand you Document 37 of Exhibit 63 before this court. Is 
this the messa^ of November 18 to which you just referred? 

A. It is. (Xi December 5 in JD 7086 we learned that Tokyo had 
instructed Honolulu: “In the future, report even when there are no 
ship movements.” The message was dated November 29. 

49. Q. I hand you Document 36 of Exhibit 63 before this court. 
Is this the message of November 29 to which you have just referred? 

A. It is. On the 4th of December in JD 7092 Tokyo instructed 
Hsinking : “Manchuria will take the same steps toward England and 
America that this country will take in case war breaks out. Great 
care should be taken not to antagonize Kussia.” That was sent De- 
cember 1. On December 6 in JD 7111 — I think you have that — Hono- 
lulu reported on naval vessels in Pearl Harbor. 

50. Q. Yes. 

A. That takes me through the afternoon and evening of Decem- 
ber 6. 

51. Q. In addition to the foregoing, was there any information 
available to the Navy Department indicating the imminence of hostili- 
ties, as contrasted with a mere break in diplomatic relations prior to 
the evening of December 6, 1941 ? 

A. We regarded the brealdng of diplomatic relations with Japan 
and active hostilities as being synonomus, going on Japan’s past 
record. JWe began standing continuous watches on the Japanese 
d^lomatic watches the 1st of February, 1941 as soon as we had enough 
officers and men to do it, because we expected that the break would 
come over a week-end, the way aU Hitler’s coups had been made in 
Europe against the British and other European cabinets, and we did 
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not want to be caught off guard. We knew it would take two or three 
months until we got into an efficient watch list. When the break 
actually came, it w^as just one more week-end as far as the men on 
watch Avere concerned. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark. 
U. S. Navy: 

52. Q. "When Lieutenant Commander Kramer left your unit to dis- 
tribute information, with how many copies of such information did he 
start ? 

A. Normally he had only one copy which was showed but not [765] 
given anybody. The one exception to that, which I know of, was 
on the night of the 6th and the morning of the 7th, when he made 
numerous copies, so that each party concerned could be mven a copy. 
We always gave two copies of everything we had to the Army to 
handle their own filing and distribution. The Army gave us two 
copies, one for file by JD number and the other for distribution and 
file by dates. 

53. Q. You implied in your testimony that you gave high evalua- 
tions of the news coming from Batavia concerning the Wmds Code. 
How long had you been giving that evaluation as to what came from 
Java? 

A. That was the only message we ever received from Java. 

54. Q. You stated at the end of your direct examination that the 
feeling in your unit was that a severance of diplomatic relations was 
equivalent to a declaration of war. Will you expand that answer a 
little more and tell us why you had such an interpretation ? 

A. Historically speaking, Japan commenced hostilities against 
China in the Chinese-Japanese war — I think in 1890 — ^without any 
formal breaking of diplomatic relations. The attack on the Fleet 
was itself the severance of diplomatic relations. The same thing oc- 
curred at Port Arthur at the beginning of the Russian- Japanese war. 
Because we were largely influenced by people who lived in Japan 
and studied the language out there, we had no faith in the Japanese 
at all and considered them a very tricky, underhanded bunch of dirty 
fighters who would try to hit us behind our back if they could. 

55. Q. You stated that in your unit a message about the severance 
of diplomatic relations was akin to the signal to execute the Japanese 
war plans. Upon what reason did you base that? 

A. For one tiling, we were largely influenced by the importance that 
Admiral Wilkinson attributed to it before it came in. We had all 
manner of things pointing up to the beginning of the war, including the 
messages which I read off. The last one came in just about the same 
time as tlic message from Hsinking, telling them, above all, not to 
antagonize Russia and referring to the possibility of war a^inst Eng- 
land and the United States. There were the messages to Berlin, but 
all these things pointed, more or less, to promises, but there was nothing 
specific in regard to time other than this ultimation or the time 
limit of the 29th. The Army people expected that we were going 
to be hit on the 29th or 30th. They were very positive and could 
not understand why they waited that long. We figured that they had 
some complicated move involved. It was all a question of timing, and 
they would somehow have to give a signal [756] to execute, 
and this was one way to give it. There was no way we could see for 
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giving this information to the consuls. We thought it meant more 
than to the consuls and that it was going to the military force. It 
was our belief and that is all we had. 

56. Q. Then, that feeling was not so much contained in your unit 
as it was the feeling of the Director of Naval Intelligence ? 

A. We thought it was his feeling. We thought it was McCollum’s 
feeling and it was our own. We shared that view. 

57. Q. Do you recall Commander Kramer’s ever leaving your unit 
with one or more documents when he was about to present to higher 
authority the feeling that a signal for the execution of the Japanese 
war plans had been given ? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe that he left twice that day, once early in the 
morning to take that around at least as far as Admiral Wilkinson, 
and he may have been asked by Admiral Wilkinson to carry it farther. 
Then, again he made his regular distribution trip on which he took it to 
everybody and ended up by giving it to the aide of the President. 

58. Q. Were those words used i 

A. No, sir, we were very careful not to intrude our opinions upon 
things we were reporting. As for the set-up of the war plans : Com- 
munications obtained this information, and it was the duty and re- 
sponsibility of Naval Intelligence to collate it and disseminate it, and 
we felt that we would have been over-stepping the bounds if we at- 
tempted to put our interpretations in. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

59. Q. Do you know wnat your unit did Saturday afternoon and 
evening, December 6, and Sunday morning, December 7 ? 

A. I know that very well, because I talked with all the officers 
who were on watch during tliat period, as weU as seeing the written 
record. 

60. Q. Will you tell the court, in general, what your unit did on 
the 6th and 7th of December in regard to this matter ? 

A. On a week-end traffic usually fell off to nothing. On this week- 
end we handled about three times the normal messages for a busy day. 
The most important was a very long, 14-part message which contained 
the Japanese declaration of war, which was delivered Sunday after- 
noon around, I believe it was, 2 : 15 or 2 : 30 p. m. to the Secretary of 
State. We had the first thirteen parts of that and had them translated 
or decoded by 7 p. m. Saturday night, December 6, 1941. Then we 
spent about two hours making smooth copies and numerous [767] 
other copies. The Army came over and helped us. They did some 
of the translation and also furnished a copy. The Army was given 
three copies about nine o’clock. At nine o’clock Kramer got on the 
telephone and told Admiral Wilkinson what he had and asked for 
instructions. Wilkinson told him to come right out and leave a copy 
at the White House en route. That was done. Kramer went out to 
Admiral Wilkinson’s, and I believe Admiral Wilkinson was entertain- 
ing the Naval Aide to the President. He got a station wagon, stopped 
at the White House en route, and left these copies with the White House 
Aide. At the time, the President was entertaining and could not be 
seen immediately. 

The judge advocate objected to the answer of the witness on the 
ground that it was hearsay. 

79716 — 46— Bx. 146, Yol. 2 7 
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Examined by the court : 

61. Q. Is that an official report? 

A. That is what Kramer told me officially as his commanding officer, 
^o accoimt for his movements. I asked him some very searching 
questions. 

The judge adocate withdrew the objection. 

62. Q. Continue with your answer. 

A. As well as I can recollect, Admiral Wilkinson telephoned to 
Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations, and also to Admiral 
Turner, the Director of War Plans. I know that Admiral Turner 
was informed that night. My recollections have been hazy. He may 
have been a guest of Admiral Wilkinson, and Kramer may have sent 
Admiral Turner a copy of the message, and Turner may have talked 
to Stark over the telephone. I asked Kramer about the Secretary of 
State, and he said that he understood that Colonel Bratton, or some- 
body else in the Army, had delivered to Secretary Hull a copy of the 
message by 10 : 30 and that Secretary Hull called Secretary Knox and 
Stimson on the ’phone and made appointments for them, plus Krainei' 
and Bratton, to be present at a conference in the State Department in 
Secretary Hull’s office at 10 a. m. on Sunday, December 7, 1941. They 
all attended. Kramer came back to the Navy Department about 1 
a. m. on December 7 to see if part 14 had come in or any other news. 
Then he went home and left word he was going to be down early the 
next morning, because he had instructions to give these documents to 
Admiral Stark in his office at 9 o’clock. About 4 or 5 a. m. December 7, 
1941, two other important messages came in by teletype from the West 
Coast. One was part 14 of the long message which was a declaration 
of war. This was decoded immediately and was ready for distribution 
by 7 a. m. of December 7, 1941. [755] The other message was 

Tokyo’s serial No. 907, and when decoded it proved to be in Japanese. 
That was sent over to the War Department for translation about 7 a. m. 
on December 7, 1941. The translation came back from the War De- 
partment a little after 10 a. m. on Sunday, December 7. That was 
the message which instructed Kurusu and Nomura to deliver the dec- 
laration of war to the Secretary of State, if possible, at 1 p. m. on 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, Washington time. Specifically, it was to 
deliver Tokyo serial No. 902. 

63. Q. That was the message of which there were fourteen parts? 

A. That was the 14-part message. 

64. Q. Do you know anything about the dissemination of the 14th 
part and the second message to which you just referred that came in 
on the morning of Sunday, December 7 ? 

A. Kramer came into the Navy Department somewhere about 8 a. m., 
by the recollection of himself, December 7, 1941, and took that mes- 
sage — and there were some other inconsequential translations at the 
same time, plus the other 13 parts — up to Admiral Stark’s office first. 
He either gave them to Admiral Stark pei-sonally or left them with his 
aide. My memory is not clear on that point. Then he went to the 
White House and left a copy with Admiral Beardall, who was at the 
White House. Then he went to the State Department and arrived in 
time for his 10 a. ra. appointment with Secretary Hull and Secretary 
Knox. Colonel Bratton was there, and so was Secretary Stimson. 

The judge advocate moved to strike from the record the testimony 
of this witness relating to information which had been told hinri. 
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The court announced that it did not sustain the motion to strike out 
the testimony. 

65. You may proceed. 

A. Kramer delivered he material and stayed a few minutes and 
then went back to the Navy Department. About the time he got back, 
the translation of Tokyo’s serial No. 907 came in, which Kramer saw 
immediately was very important. There also came a message in the 
hidden-word code, which I have referred to and which was translated 
rery hurriedly. The translation, as circulated, said, “Relations with 
England are not in accordance with expectation.” In Kramer’s haste, 
as I discovered later, they left out one of the hidden words, and the 
message should have read 

[769] 66. Q. What was reported to you? 

A. Those two messages were redistributed immediately by Kramer. 
He first went to the office of the Chief of Naval Operations. There 
was a conference in progress there. He gave them to Admiral Stark’s 
aide. Then he went to the White House and gave them to the Aide 
of the President. Then he got to the State Department, arriving there 
about 11 a. m. and gave copies to the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Navy ; and to the copy he gave the 
Secretary of the Navy there was a note appended which stated the 
time, of delivery was sunrise in Honolulu and nearly midnight in 
Manila, and it undoubtedly meant a surprise air raid on Pearl Harbor 
in a few hours. 

The judge advocate moved that the entire answer to this question be 
stricken from the record on the ground that it is hearsay. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, joined 
in the motion. 

Examined by the court : 

67. Q. Do you know of your own knowledge what you have stated in 
that answer? 

A. I only know from what Kramer told me. 

The court announced that the motion to strike out the answer was 
sustained. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

68. Q. Captain, from your general knowledge of messages received 
and passing through your office, did you have the impression and did 
your office have the impression that they were important messages being 
received from sources, subsequent to November 27, which had a direct 
bearing on this war condition you mentioned ? 

A. Yes, sir, they were. 

69. Q. You said that the messages were distributed when they were 
received. Did you have a list of distribution in your office, or did you 
know where those messages or copies of messages were being sent? " 

A. There were written orders confining the distribution of these 
messages to the Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Director of War Plans, the Director of Naval 
Intelligence, the Director of Naval Communications, and the Director 
of the Far Eastern [760] Section, plus the cryptanalysts and 
the translators working on them. If anybody else in the Navy De- 
partment saw them, it was done on the o^ers of higher authority. 
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70. Q. Have you any knowledge that any information concemi^ 
the messages which you have outlined was sent to the Commander-in- 
' Chief of the Pacific or the Commandant of the 14th Naval District? 

A. The only information sent him was with reference to the Japan- 
ese destroying their code machines. 

71. Q. The message of December 1, which contained an important 
message to Berlin stating that war with the United States and Great 
Britain might come sooner than expected, was not sent? 

A. That was not sent. 

72. Q. As information to the Commander-in-Chief? 

A. Neither to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet nor the Com- 
mander-in -Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

73. Q. Has it been customary at any time within your experience 
in Communications or in the Navy Department to find that a message 
has been taken out of the files or has been misplaced from the files ? 

A. It has not. A great many messages and other material were mis- 
placed during freq^ueiit moves consequent to the growth of the Naval 
Intelligence organization, but subsequently, I think, everything was 
located or accounted for, and this Winds Message is very conspicuous 
by its absence. 

74. Q. You know of no other messages which have disappeared 
similar to this one? 

A. No other message that I knew about and wanted have we failed 
to find eventually. In some cases it took two or three months and they 
were found. 

75. Q. Has a diligent search been made for these messages? 

A. A diligent search was made by 20-G, and later I borrowed the 
files where they should have been. Commander Lynn assisted me, but 
we couldn’t find any trace of them. 

Cross-examined % the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Bet.) : 

76. Q. Captain, can you find the communication which you had in 
reference to orders to Japanese diplomats to destroy their codes? Can 
you get that? 

A. Here it is; December 1 is the first one. 

[7€l^ 77. Q. The substance of that information was what? 

A. (Reading) “The four offices in London, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Manila have been instructed to abandon the use of code machines 
and dispose of them. The machine at Batavia has been returned to 
Japan.” 

78. Q. You had another one prior to December 3 on that same sub- 
ject? 

A. Yes. That one was the first. On the second one — a similar 
message was sent, but in more detail, to Washington. 

79. Q. I call your attention to Exhibit 20, the communication of 
December 3, 1941. I observe that Exhibit 20 states that only some 
of the codes and some of the material is being destroyed. That was 
not your information at the time, was it? Your information at the 
time was that all the codes were being destroyed? 

A. I did not write this. 

80. Q. I am not asking you that. 

^A. The exhibit you refer to is incomplete and ambiguous. 
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Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 

81. Q. Captain, some of these documents of Exhibit 63 bear a stamp 
like the one on No. 1 and a great many have no stamp whatever. Will 
you explain to the court the significance of that stamp and what the 
omission may mean ? 

A. I cannot explain what the stamp means or the significance of 
the stamp or the lack of it. Rramer might be able to. 

82. Q. Captain, referring again to No. 39 of this exhibit, which is 
the 14-part message of December 6, will you glance at it and explain 
why you repeatedly refer to that aispatch from Tokyo as a declara- 
tion of war ? 

A. Tokyo serial No. 901 stated that their 902 in English would be 
the answer to the American note of November 26, 1941. Up to this 
time, the language implied had been very courteous. Because of the 
harsh and abusive language used throughout this, there was no doubt 
in the minds of the men who were on watch at the time that the Japan- 
ese meant war and that this was their declaration. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine t^is 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

[762] The witness made the following statement: The translation date 
of JD 7469 is December 15, 1041. The message itself was dated December 11 
and gives Tokyo’s explanation of the presentation of serial No. 902 and the 
fact that they considered it their declaration of war. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Doctor Stanley K. Hornbeck. Pages 767- 
772, inclusive. 

\ 767 '\ 24. Q. Do you remember receiving, or having knowledge 

of, information on 26 November 1941, setting forth the Japanese of- 
ficial views as to the successful outcome of the agreement under con- 
sideration between the United States and Japan? 

A. I think we had something on that from intercept material. 

25. Q. Did you know the source of this information? 

A. I knew the approximate source, at least. 

26. Q. Between the dates, November 27 and December 7, 1941, were 
negotiations continuing with Japan ? 

A. Well, there was some further convei’sation, and then there was 
the President’s message to the Emperor, but that is all in the record, 
also. 

27. Q. But there were conversations and parleys going on in that 
period of time? 

A. Yes. 

28. Q. Did you^ being aware of that information that came in 
to you, or flowed into the State Department during this period, No- 
vember 27 to December 7, consider that information, received at that 
time, had an important bearing on the negotiations? 

A. During those few days? 
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29. Q. Yes, sir; that is, practically subsequent to the note of 26 
November. 

A. I doubt whether it had. 

30. Q. Referring to Exhibit 63, document 7, which is now before 
this court, and which purports to be a communication from the Jap- 
anese Government dated 5 November 1941, to the Japanese representa- 
tives in Washington, and which urges the agreement be completed 
by November 25, ’41, will you please state wnether or not you had 
been informed of the contents of this document, and about the time 
you received this information ? 

A. I have no recollection of having seen this particular document. 

31. Q. And naturally you would not know whether or not the State 
Department had discussed it with the officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment, including the Secretary of the Navy? 

A. No, sir. 

32. Q. Referring to Exhibit ()3, document 18, which is now before 
this court, which document is a communication from the Japanese 
Government to the Japanese representatives in Washington, and 
which sets out views as to tlie de facto termination of negotiations, 
would you please refer to this document stating whether or not you 
have seen it, or whether or not \ 768 '\ you had been informed 
as to its contents ? 

A. Yes^ir, I think I had seen that document. 

33. Q. Do you remember. Doctor Hornbeck, about the time you 
got that information or saw it ? 

A. No, sir, I could not say when. These things were coming to us 
with reasonable promptness at that time, but I couldn’t possible say 
at what moment I had seen it. 

34. Q. You know approximately what is the date of the document? 

A. The document is dated November 28. 

35. Q. You couldn’t have seen it prior to the 28th, could you? 

A. That is clear. 

36. Q. Isn’t this very important information which showed the 
trend of events and really showed rather concisely the position of 
Japan? 

A. Had the United States been in the position of the affirmant, that 
is, of the party pressing for an agreement, I should say, yes. Inas- 
Jnuch as the United States was not in that position, it was Japan that 
was pressing for the agreement, I should say this does not give a 
clear indication. 

37. Q. But in your opinion, by reason of this telegram and other 
information at that time, were the negotiations in de facto termi- 
nated on the date of that telegram, 28 November 1941 ? 

A. I should say the telesgram indicated that there would be no 
further n^otiations. 

38. Q. During the period 26 November to .7 December 1941, did 
you keep famifiar with information being published in the press 
with relation to the progress of negotiations between Japan and the 
United States? 

A. Far more so, I think, than the average reader; yeSj sir. 

39. Q. Could you give in general your thought of this, I mean as 
your memory serves, as to what this press information consisted of? 

A. Well, the press was discussing the question of the meaning of 
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the latest developments, the developments between the 20th and the 
26th. In some parts of the press they were talking of the possibility 
of war. Editorial writers were discussing the wisdom or the un- 
wisdom of the position which had been taken by this Government 
in delivering the note of the 26th. I do not remember that there was 
any definite trend or any definite balance of opinion or prognostica- 
tion or of speculation. It was still a scattering thing. 

40. Q. At what time did you become familiar with the 
note which was the Japanese reply to the note of 26 November to 
them? 

A. Well, their official reply was made on December 7. 

41. Q, Did you have any information prior to the handing of this 
note by the tfapanese to the Secretary of State, as to the contents 
of this reply ? 

A. My recollection is that we had intercept material on that subject. 

42. Q. Was there any conference held with naval officials on the 
morning of the 7th, in regard to this reply, prior to its actual de- 
livery ? 

A. To my recollection, there were naval officers at the Department 
that morning when I went down at about 10 : 30. 

43. Q. Did you attend the conference? 

A. No, sir. 

44. Q. Do you have any recollection as to the officers who were 
there? 

A. No, I couldn’t tell you that. 

45. Q. Doctor Hombeck, in the general set-up of the State De- 
partment relative to conferences and so on, who was the represent- 
ative, the State Department official, who actually handled these mat- 
ters with the Navy Department, as to the delivery of information, 
as to the flow of information between the two departments, the 
liaison ? 

A. There had been set up an arrangement whereby Mr. Welles 
and the Chiefs of Staffs met from time to time. 

46. Q. Pardon me, by “Chiefs of Staff” you mean ? 

A. I mean Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations; and 
there were periods in which they met frequently, and periods in 
which they met rather infrequently. Sometimes I was informed of 
their having had 'a meeting and what had transpired. Sometimes 
I was not. Mr. Welles would be the only man of our establishment 
who could tell you how often those meeting had been held or could 
give you any record of dates and so forth. Other than that, there 
were these meetings in the office of the Secretary of State, where, 
at times, the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War were 
present, and then there would be officers of the Navy and of the 
Army, and sometimes some of us in the Department were called in 
and sometimes it would be one group, sometimes another group, de- 
pending on what parts of the word or what problem was oeing 
discussed. Those were the principal [ 770 '\ points of contact 
there at high level. I have never known what officers of the Depart- 
ment, or of your department, or the War Department, actually engaged 
in the physical handing back and forth of telegraphic and other 
material at a much lower level. 
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Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Navat 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[77i] 47. Q. Aside from the actual handling of information, 

dispatches and so on, was there aiw representative of the State De- 
partment which acted as liaison officer with the Navy Department? 
In other words, in discussing certain matters which would be carried 
to higher authorities, the Secretary of State, for instance? 

A. vVell, in a later period. I do not think it was in the case as it 
was in 1941. Mr. Orme Wilson was the liaison officer of the Depart- 
ment of State with the Navy Department and the War Department. 

48. Q. I am speaking for the purpose of exchange in dispatches 
and information of that kind. In other words, suppose the State 
Department receives an important dispatch relative to Japan, and 
similarly, suppose the Navy Department receives it. Now, was there 
an official in the State Department who said, “This is important for 
the Navy,” and the Secretary of State has this man to confer with 
the Navy and see that this dispatch is transmitted to the Navy? 

A. I had always understood there was some man engaged in that, 
but who it was I do not know. Mr. Hamilton would probably be able 
to tell you. Officers immediately attached to the Secretary of State 
and officers of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs gave instant atten- 
tion to this matter. 

49. Q. Mr. Hamilton isn’t here, is he? 

A. No. 

Neither the judge advocate nor the interested party. Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy, desired to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (^Ret) : 

.')0. ^ I understood you to say. Dr. Hornbeck, that in the days 
following the 26th of November after the delivery of the note that 
day, there were newspaper discussions concerning the note and its 
contents ? 

A. I think so. 

51. Q. Isn’t it true that that note was released to the news press 
for the first time on the 7th of December, in the afternoon? I read 
a paragraph from “Foreign Relations”, Volume 2, of which this court 
has taken judicial notice, page 793, a statement by the Secretary of 
State, December 7, 1941. I read the third paragraph: “I am now 
releasing for the information of the American people the statement 
of principles governing the policies of the Government of the United 
States and setting out suggestions for a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment covering the entire Pacific area which I handed to Japanese 
Ambassador on November 26, 1941.” Does that refresh your recol- 
lection as to when that statement, the note of November 26th, was 
released to the press? 

A. That relates to the text. The text was released on December 7. 
But on evening of November 26 the press was informed that reply 
had been made. On next day, in a conference with the press, the 
Secretary stressed the gravity of the [77^] situation both in 
Europe and in the Far East. During the next few days, in confer- 
ences with the Secretary and with the Under Secretary, and in their 
contacts with diplomatic missions, the correspondents continued to 
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ask questions about developments in the ‘exploratory conversation’ 
and about various features of the international situation, especially 
about American-Japanese relations; and the press, piecing bits to- 
gether and making surmises and engaging in speculation, discussed 
a variety of possibilities and made comments from many angles. They 
talked about the American-Japanese exchange of communications 
rather than about the exact contents of the communications. I do 
not recall that what appeared in the press indicated any special, new 
or peculiar trend of thought beyond ^ving evidence of an increasing 
realization that this country was con:Sonted with a very serious prob- 
lem in our foreign relations both in Europe and in the Far East. In 
the news as such. President Roosevelt’s return to Washington, state- 
ments of Japanese officials, and developments in and around Indo- 
China were among the important items. 

52. Q. Does that appear in either “Peace and War” or the book en- 
titled “Foreign Relations?” 

A. No, I think not. 

53. Q. That is, the release that was prior to December 7th and fol- 
lowing the 26th of November ? 

A. It may or may not have been a release but there was a press con- 
ference in which the press was informed of the general situation. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything I’elating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which he had not fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 774-792, inclusive. 

[ 774 ^ Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. ^ There is evidence before the court that an established pro- 
cedure in the Navy Department had been set up whereby certain 
classified information was delivered to you as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions daily. Will you state, briefly, what this procedure was during 
the period from about November, 1941, to 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. The procedure of giving me classified information, generally, 
was that of bringing it to my Flag Secretary, Commander Wellborn, 
who would bring it in to me, although at the time if I were free, it 
might have come in directly by the officer who brought it, in Naval 
Intelligence. 

2. Q. Who was the officer that normally brought it from Naval 
Intelligence? 

A. fcamer. 

3. Q. Was the information that was delivered to you by the office of 
Naval Intelligence evaluated before it came to your hands, or not? 

A. Sometimes information was evaluated, and sometimes dispatches 
may have come to me direct before I received the evaluation; but 
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there was a running evaluation kept by those agencies who were in 
Operations who were designated to do it. 

4. Q. What agencies in Operations were designated to evaluate 
intelligence for you? 

A. The Office of Naval Intelligence, and also War Plans; also they 
were usually gone over by Admiral Ingersoll, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

5. Q. If information arrived in the Navy Department outside of 
office hours was there any established procedure for getting it to you 
at the earliest practicable moment? 

A. Yes, there was. It would go to the watch officer, Operations 
Watch Officer, who in turn, using his judgment, would send it to the 
duty officer, who was usually a Captain out in town who was regu- 
larly designated. He in turn would exercise his judgment as to 
whether or not I was to be called and given the information. 

6. Q. Was the system of distributing military intelligence in the 
Navy Department during the critical period preceding 7 December 
1941, such that you feel mat vou received all important information 
on Japanese-United States relationships? 

A. I felt that I was receiving it. 

7. Q. I show you document No. 11, of Exhibit 63, which purports 
to set the deadline as absolute for signing an agreement, as 29 Novem- 
ber. Before 7 December 1941, had you seen this document or had 
you been made-acquainted with its contents ? 

A. I do not recall exactly tliis message, but I undoubted- [77o] 
ly was acquainted with it, either as it is, or brought to me and talked 
over verbally. 

8. Q. It bears translation date of November 22, 1941. Can you 
state when it probably came to your knowledge in the routine course 
of office procedure? 

A. Well, it might very well have come on that date or the day fol- 
lowii^, which would have been the 23rd. 

9. Q. Did you send the substance of this information to the Com- 
mander-in-Cnief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. I sent a dispatch to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet on the 24thj which very well may have been based upon or cer- 
tainly had taken mto consideration this Exhibit. 

10. ^ The word “agreement” is used in this document. No. 11. 
What agreement in your opinion was there being discussed? 

A. I would say that it was the agreement pending between the 
negotiators for Japan and our State Department. 

11. Q. Did the deadline of 29 November, as stated in document No. 
11, have any special significance to you? 

A. The date of 29th of November and the previous date of the 
25th, did have a si^ificance, as a break in the negotiations might 
come at that time. I may state that I did not send, as noted from our 
dispatches, information to either of the Pacific commands, as to the 
specific dates given herein. I had become leery of dates. We had 
sources of information which looked authentic, from time to time, as 
to when Italy would come in, and frequently they were changed. If 
I had set a date of the 25th, for example, and nothing happened on the 
25th, it would have, in my opinion, been bad ball. Again, if I had sent 
a date of the 29th, which I could not be sure of it, and it must be 
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remembered that this message had to be evaluated not just as it stands 
but in connection with a lot of other information — ^but if I had sent 
that date of the 29th and nothing had happened, again it would prob- 
ably have weakened the dispatch which we did send, and which, in my 
opinion, covered the situation. Judging by what is now perhaps hind- 
sight, I am glad that I did not incluife tn^e dates. 

12. Q. Of what dispatch are you speaking. Admiral, in your answer 
to the question? 

A. I am speaking of our dispatch which was sent on the 24th. 

13. Q. I show you Exhibit 15, Admiral, and asl^ you if this is the 
dispatch to which you refer as bearing date of 24 November 1941 ? 

A. Yes, and I may state further that in our dispatch [ 776 ] of 
three days later, any reference to specific dates was left out, and we 
confined ourselves in that later dispatch to the expression, “In the 
next few days.” That is the dispatch that was sent on the 27th. 

14. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, in evidence before the court, and ask 
you if this dispatch is the one of 27 November 1941, to which you refer 
in your last answer? 

A. Yes. 

15. Q. I show you Exhibit 63, and point our document 15 contained 
therein. This document 15 has been popularly referred to in testi- 
mony as the “winds code.” Had you seen this document, or had you 
been informed of its contents prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. As I have previously testified, I do not recall having seen this 
document. I assume that if received it was evaluated. It adds 
nothing to my dispatch of the 27th. It covers the cutting off of inter- 
national communications. I stated in my dispatch of the 27th that 
negotiations had ceased. Certainly I do not think this dispatch 
would have strengthened my dispatch of the 27th ; it might possibly 
have weakened it. 

16. Q. I show you document No. 18 from Exhibit 63, which states 
in substance that “with the views of the Imperial Government, which 
will be sent in a few days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. 
However, I do not wish you to give the impression that the nego- 
tiations are broken off.” Had you seen this document or had you 
been made acquainted with its contents prior to 7 December 1941 — or 
did you see this dispatch on or before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I may have seen it, or its evaluation. He had already covered 
it. It added nothing to what I had already sent in the dispatch of 
the 27th. 

17. Q. Did you inform the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
of the contents of this document ? 

A. No, nothing in addition to what I had sent on the 27th. 

18. Q. Document No. 18 speaks of “negotiations.” What negotia- 
tions, in your opinion, were being referred to therein? 

A. Negotiations between the representatives of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and our State Department. 

19. Q. I show you document 17 of Exhibit 63. This document 
sets out in substance the Secretary of State’s note of 26 November 
1941. Had you seen this document or had you been informed of the 
subject matter contained therein, on [ 777 ] or before 7 Decem- 
ber 1941? 

A. I have previously testified that I did not recall seeing the docu- 
ment. It may very well have been discussed. 
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20. Q. Had the Japanese made a reply to the Secretary of State’s 
note of 26 November? That is document 17-prior to 6 December 
1941? 

A. No. 

21. Q. Adverting back to the words in the document, 18, which you 
testified to in the question before this — “with the views of the Imperial 
Government, which will be sent in a few days.” "V^at views did you 
think they would referring to in that document, by the views of the 
Imperial Government? 

A. I assume that it was the views of the Imperial Government, 
which were to be sfent. 

22. Q. And these views of the Imperial Government — ^would they 
be in reply to this note of 26 November? 

A. Yes, that would be my interpretation. 

23. Q. The language of document 18 is that with the receipt of 
the views of the Imperial Government in a few days, the negotiations 
will be de facto ruptured. Is not this statement in your opinion 
tantamount to an assertion that negotiations were broken as of the 
time of making the document ? 

A. I would say, as I now see it, looking at this dispatch, yes; but 
I would also state that our dispatch of the 27th had also so stated. 
It will be recalled that the dispatch of the 27th stated negotiations 
had ceased. 

24. Q. Your dispatch of November 27 is Exhibit 17, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

25. Q. This document, No. 18, was translated on 28 November 
1941. Tliat is more than a week before the actual attack on Pearl 
Harbor, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

26. Q. Between 28 November and 7 December 1941, were any direc- 
tives for fleet dispositions made? 

A. No directives additional to the directive contained in our dis- 
patch of the 27th. 

27. Q. Were any additional security measures directed by the Chief 
of Naval Operations during this period of time, [775] as they 
applied to the United States Pacific Fleet or the Hawaiian area ? 

A. No. The code message was sent, regarding destruction of codes, 
but nothing else as regards security. 

28. Q. You have testified that the language of document No. 18, 
which is to the effect that on receipt of the views of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in a few days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured — 
that looking back on it you considered that they were then ruptured 
as of the date of the dispatch? 

A. Yes. 

29. Q. Was there any reason why the United States Pacific Fleet 
should not have been immediately moved from Pearl Harbor? 

A. Do you mean as to any reasons why I should not have moved it? 

30. Q. That is correct. Sir. 

A. Well, if I had ordered the Fleet out of Pearl Harbor, I would 
probably have had to have given a destination, as for example, bring- 
ing them back to the coast, something which I just considered out of 
the cards. But I left matters of this sort to. the commanders in the 
field. I had two fleets in the Pacific. One in the Asiatic, and one in 
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the Hawaiian area, and I left it up to the commanders on the spot as 
to what to do, after I had given them the information that I had, my 
interpretation of it, and the directive contained in the dispatch of 27 
November. 

31. Q. I show YOU document 21. from Exhibit 63, which states in 
substance, that “they are advising the press that negotiations are still 
continuing.” Had you seen this document, or had you been advised 
of its contents on or prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I do not recall naving seen this dociunent in just this form, but 
it may very well have been discussed at that time. I might state in 
general in connection with these dispatches — ^this document, for ex- 
ample — it is just one of a great many that were coming in along with 
a lot of other material. It was physically impossible for me to read 
tibem all or to see them all. Some of them I saw directly. Some 
came to me with evaluations. Sometimes some came to me with a 
general picture — sometimes orally, sometimes on a written memoran- 
aum. To take a single dispatch with a specific question, we may read 
into it now, in the light of hindsight, what we couldn’t see then. We 
didn’t have hindsight to ^ide us, and we had to evaluate without it. 
I can only say I \_779\ was in complete touch — at least that I 
assiuued I was in complete touch — with the broad general trend ; that 
our conclusions we aimed to keep the commanders in the field advised 
of, we did not send them every specific document. I think to have 
done so would have been prejudicial to the larger picture. For ex- 
ample, a good deal has been stated as to what happened between late 
November and December 7. We unquestionably were continually 
talking things over, but I should like to state that no evaluations or 
opinions were brought to me as a result of the study by those whose 
business it was to study everything which came in, which in any way 
altered the considered opinion and directive which we sent out on the 
27th. On the contrary, as I have testified before, what was highly 
confirmatory evidence to me was the burning of the code^ and again 
our action in our dispatch to Guam and again to CinCFac on this 
subject^ showing that we had not changed in any way our opinion 
regarding the message of the 27th — ^but if anything were strength- 
enmg it. 

32. Q. In several instances in your answer. Admiral, you referred 
to your dispatch of 27 November. Do you mean Exhibit 17? 

A. Yes. 

33. Q. The document 21, about which you have been testifying, 
states: “We are advising the press that negotiations are still con- 
tinuiM.” T^o was this message set out in document 21 from? 

A. It is from Tokyo to Washington, and I assume that “we” means 
the Japanese. 

34. Q. Did you advise the Commander-in-Chief of the /Pacific 
Fleet of the substance contained in document 21 ? 

A. No. As I have stated, it added nothing, in my opinion, to what 
had been sent. It was typical of Japan to carry on material of this 
sort right up to rupture. 

35. Q. Referring to document 11, about which you have testified, 
which was received on or about 22 November, 1941, and which sets out 
(hat the absolute deadline for the negotiations was 29 November; 
ftlsn the statement contained in document 21, which was received in 
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the Navy Department about 1 December, 1941, and which asserts that 
“we are advising the press that negotiations are still continuing” — 
how did you evaluate the information that they were simulating a 
continuance of negotiations after a deadline for concluding them had 
passed ? 

A. Well, I think I have already answered that question. They 
may have changed their date again. We had the deadline of the 25th 
passed. We had the deadline of the 29th passed ; and as I have stated, 
it was typical of them to keep talking [ /<!?<?] and giving an idea 
that negotiations might be continuing right up to the point of rupture. 
This in no way changed the estimate which we made, that negotiations 
had ceased, or alteis what we had sent in any respect. 

3G. Q. Referring to document 38 of Exhibit 63, translated on Decern • 
ber 6, 1941, which sets out in substance that a reply to Mr. Hull’s note 
of 26 November will be sent on December 7. That is to be kept secret 
and the time to present the reply will be in a separate message. Had 
you seen this document or had you been made cognizant of its contents 
prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I do not recall seeing this document. However, I again would 
point out that M'e had covered the contingency in our dispatch of the 
27th. 

37. Q. Referring to document 39 of Exhibit 63, this document 
contains fourteen points which are apparently in reply to Mr. Hull’s 
note of 26 November, 1941. The (fraft indicates the first thirteen 
points to have been translated on 6 December 1941. Did you, prior 
to the Japanese attack on 7 December 1941, see this document, or had 
you been made acquainted with its contents ? 

A. I had not seen it, and I haven’t the slightest recollection of 
having seen its contents. The message which was sent by the Army 
on the forenoon of the 7th, of course, covered it, so far as its general 
effect was concerned, and to that extent I was familiar. 

38. Q. A witness before this court testified at great length concern- 
ing a memorandum which had been prepared by Commander McCol- 
lum. This was about a five hundred word summary of his own esti- 
mate, probably, of the military situation that existed on or about 
4 December, 1941 — up to the time of 4 December 1941. The witness 
seated that this summary had befiji passed along in the echelon through 
Admiral Noyes, who was then the director of Naval Communications, 
who had made the comment that he felt that “to send it to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet would be in effect an insult, that 
he believes that this 500- word summary of the estimate of the situation 
was carried by Admiral Wilkinson further up the echelon of com- 
mand, and that later he discovered that the dispatch so prepared 
had never been sent to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet — 
some months later he discovered that this dispatch had never been sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet.” Do you have any 
knowledge of this dispatch that the witness was talking about? 

A. No. 

[ 781 ^ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. F rank M. Sickles, yeoman first chiss, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

39. Q. Exhibit 13 before this court, which is a Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations dispatch of 16 October 1941 directs, among other things, “Take 
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due precautions including such preparatory deployments as will not 
disclose strategic intention nor constitute provocative action against 
Japan”; and Exhibit 19, which is a Chief of Naval Operations dis- 
patch of November 28, 1941, purports to set out a dispatch from the 
Army to Commander, Western Defense. In this dispatch there ap- 
pears the language : “You are directed to undertake such reconnaissance 
as you deem necessary but these measures should be carried out so as 
not repeat not to alarm the civil population nor disclose intent.” In 
your dispatch of 16 October 1941, Exhibit 13, and the Army’s dispatch 
which was quoted to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Exhibit 19 of 
28 November, was it your intention in your injunction with regard to 
alarming the populace as set out in these two dispatches should be a 
continuing one? 

A. The dispatch of the 16th of October was still in effect. The 
dispatch of 28 November was a dispatch of information to CinCPac. 
It was to our coastal forces giving them information which their 
Army opposite had and directing them, in case of hostilities, to carry 
out tlieir part of WPL(-46. I gave no directive I’egarding reconnais- 
sance measures in that dispatch. I was quoting a dispatch of the War 
Department to the Commander, Western Defense Command. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Nsvy, did 
not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

40. Q. I call your attention, Admiral, to Document 24 of Exhibit 
63. That, in substance, was the inquiry or request from Tokyo to 
Honolulu to make reports relative to ships in Pearl Harbor. That 
appears to have been translated on December 3rd. Did you see that 
document on or about December 3rd ? 

A. I may have. I do not recall it specifically. We knew and had 
long known that the Japs were reporting a great mass of information 
and assumed that every move we were making in that area or on the 
Pacific Coast or in the Far East was known, and we had already sent 
our dispatch giving the gravity of the situation. 

41. Q. Will you look at Document 36. That is another document 
from Tokyo to Honolulu relative to ships in Pearl [75^] Har- 
bor and was translated on the 5th of December. Did you see that on 
or about December 5th ? 

A. I may have. I do not recall it specifically. As I have stated, 
these reports were evaluated, taken into consideration with everything 
else. I may have had conversations on it but it in no way changed 
anything I had sent. It affirms the other dispatch for negative 
information. 

42. Q. Now, will you look at Document 37 of Exhibit 63. That is 
a request from Tokyo to Honolulu for information as to particular 
areas in Pearl Harbor? 

A. YeSjUnd Manila Bay. 

43. Q. That was translated when, please? 

A. That was translated on the 5th. 

44. Q. Did you see that document? 

A. I do not recall it at this time. 

45. Q. Well, do you recall any discussions about the information 
contained therein ? 
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A. No, I do not. They may have taken place but I do not remembot 
discussing this message; 

46. Q. Will you look at Document 40, please, in Exhibit 63? 

A. Yes, I have it. 

47. Q. That is information from Honolulu to Tokyo relative to the 
movements of American warships in Pearl Harbor, the courses taken 
and speeds maintained, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

48. Q. When was that translated ? 

A. That was translated by the Army on the 6th of December. 

49. Q. Do you recall seeing that document? 

A. No, I do not. 

50. Q. Or learning of the information contained therein? 

A. No, I can’t recall that document at this time. 

51. Q. I call your attention to Document 2 in Exhibit 64, which 
was a dispatch from Chief of Asiatic to yourself under date of 28 
November? 

A. Yes. 

52. Q. Did you receive that dispatch ? 

A. No. This again refers to the winds message which I do not 
recall. I note, however, that it was sent to Coml6, C-in-C Pacific, and 
Coml4, so that it may possibly have accounted for my not seeing it 
because it had already been sent to the Hawaiian area, but I have no 
clear recollection, as I have stated befoi’e, of the winds message. 

[7SJ] 53. Q. Now, will you look at Document 3 in Exhibit 64. 

This is a dispatch from Alusna, Batavia, to OpNav under date of 
5 December and is a general reference to the winds message? 

A. Yes. 

54. Q. Did you see that dispatch to you ? 

A. No, I do not recall any dispatches in this connection. Our 
dispatch — of course, again referring to our own war warning — had 
been sent. That fact, together with the fact that this dispatch had 
been sent to the Hawaiian area, was known in the Far East and may 
have accounted for its not having been brought to me, and again it 
referred to rupture of relations in the original one which was presented 
to me this morning. 

55. Q. Document 3 from Alusna, Batavia, puts a different inter- 
pretation on the message, referring to war rather than a break in 
relations ? , 

A. Yes, it does; from Alusna, Batavia. 

56. Q. Not having seen any of the first part of the winds message, 
I as.sume you heard nothing of anything connected with its execution ? 

A. No, I have no recollection oi it. 

57. Q. Referring back to these documents relative to the ships in 
Pearl Harbor and information back and forth between Honolulu and 
Japan : Was any information concerning that sent by you to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet? 

A. No I think not. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch. 
U. S. Navy, (Itet) : 

58. Q. Admiral, with reference to Document 3 in Exhibit 64 which 
you read : You say that a copy of it had gone to Coml4? 
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A. Document No. 2 here. It was from C-in-C, Asiatic Fleet, to 
OpNav, info Coml6, CinCPac, Coml4. It is one of the winds 
messages. 

69. Q. But you are unable to say in that connection as to whether 
or not Coml4 was ever informed by anyone of the execution of the 
winds message ; you don’t know that ? 

A. No, I do not. 

The court then, at 10 : 53 a. m., took a recess until 11:10 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present : All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, all 
the interested parties and their counsel. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman 
second class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter. 

{_78Ji^ No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry 
Were present. 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, TJ. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the rece^ was taken, resumed his seat as witness. He was 
warned that the oath previously taken was still binding, and continued 
his testimony. 

Examined by the court : 

60. Q. Admiral, you have testified to the general effect that there 
were many, many messages — and I think you used the expression 
“thousands of messages” — coming into the liepartment, and that you 
naturally couldn’t remember or take cognizance of all of them, but 
weren’t many of these messages simply routine things? 

A. Weren’t many of them what, sir? 

61. Q. Weren’t many of these messages that you say were coming 
in daily, routine messages? 

A. Yes. 

62. Q. Now, weren’t some of them perhaps of unusual importance? 

A. Yes. 

63. Q. What orders had you issued by which these could be distin- 
guished so that certain ones could be brought direct to you without 
waiting for an evaluation, and to whose judgment was that left? 

A. Well, I don’t recollect having issued any orders but it certainly 
was the understanding that if there was an^hing important or de- 
manded immediate attention, I assume that it would have been brought 
to me. 

64. Q. Who, down the echelon of officers in Operations immediately 
below you would have the authority to decide whether a message 
could be stopped before it got to you, or whether it had to be taken to 
you? It wasn’t left to the Communications Division itself, was it? 
Who would have that authority ? 

A. Well, messages might have been handled by Admiral Ingersoll. 
He had full discretion to answer what he saw necessary. When mes- 
sages went to War Plans where they were evaluated I was in constant 
touch with War Plans. Intelligence was in much the same condi- 
tion, and I just felt that they were keeping me informed or bringing 
me really important messages. 

65. Q. Well, specifically, referring back to the one question asked 
you in which the question covered a long dispatch of 500 words or so 
which had been prepared by Communications and which, the testi- 
mony showed, they considered of intense value and that it not only 
served the purpose of giving the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 

79716 — 46— Bi. 148, vol. 2 8 
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[7S5] Fleet the evaluation of dispatches that had come in over a 
period of time, in other words, bringing him up to date with the 
conception you had ; and further, it served the advantage of filling a 
blank of messages that perhaps never got to him ; if that was so im- 
portant in the opinion of the people who prepared it and it got up as 
far as Admirals Wilkinson and Noyes, who would have stopped that 
message from coming to you to decide whether it should go to the 
Commander-in-Chie^^or not, in view of the importance given it a little 
further down the echelon ? 

A. I don’t know. It may have been gone over with War Plans and 
have been decided — I am not saying whether rightly or wrongly— 
that the situation had been covered, or it might have been talked over 
between War Plans and Admiral Ingersoll. I do not recall the 
slightest recollection of ever having seen or read that message. 

66. Q. Well, it never got to you ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, it did not. 

67. Q. If it got to you and you didn’t send it, was it because some- 
body above yoju stopped it? 

A No, sir. No, I would have accepted the full responsibility. 

68 (i’in that file of documents in Exhibit 63, there are many 
messages which would seem to cast the shadows of what’s coming, and 
it is your testimony that you have no recollection of ever having seen 
any of the ones we have shown you. Now, are we to assume that it is 

a matter of recollection, or that you never saw them? 

A. It is a matter of recollection. For example, I would like to quote 
a paragraph in my letter to Admiral Kimmel a month before Pearl 
Harbor written on November 7th, and after looking at some of th^ 
dispatches and assuming that they were talked over, they undoubtedly 
had a bearing on this. I quote, “Things seem to be moving steadily 
toward a crisis in the Pacific. Just when it will break, no one can 
The principal reaction I have to it all is what I have written 
vou before. It continually gets worser and worser. A month may 
see literally most anything. Two irreconciliable policies cannot go 
on forever, particularly if one party cannot live with the set-up. It 
doesn’t look good.” 'I'hen again, I think the dispatches we did send 
reflect the information in some of the dispatches which were brought 
to my attention this morning and which, while I don’t clearly remem- 
ber the dispatch as I see it, they were undoubtedly subjects which we 
were talking about and which I think my letters and dispatches did 
cover. It is nearly three years, and to pick out a single dispatch 
and recognize it as is, unless it is something very outstanding, is diffi- 
<ult. Again, with reference to the material which was brought to- 
gether after the dispatch of the 27th, my feeling is that if there had 
been anything brought to me which in any way altered what I had 
•said, I would have remembered it and would have changed it, but we 
had a big area on our hands. The Atlantic was in a turmoil, if you 
remember, about that time. I was continually being [786] 
pressed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic because he lacked 
forces. Along late in October and early November, as I recall, we 
had three ships sunk. We were at our wits end for escort vessels in 
the Atlantic. I was being pressed to bring escort vessels from the 
Pacific into the Atlantic. Colonel Knox pressed me for it, and I 
resisted. There is one other point in that connection which I might 
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bring up with reference to the transfer of vessels from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, a question which was asked me by Admiral Kimmel’s 
counsel and whicn seemed rather strange that I might not have remem- 
bered because he put the question so clearly, but that was with ref- 
erence to taking tnree more battleships from the Pacific into the At- 
lantic, and that Admiral Kimmel, when he was here in early June, 
went to the White House and got this straightened out. I wrote 
Admiral Kimmel on the 25th of May, w'hich was very close to his 
arrival here, that we had no intention of taking anything further from 
the Pacific Fleet. I confirmed it in September. In the memorandum 
of November 5thj we again reiterated our adherence to the plan and 
the only suggestions of possible transfers were those in accordance 
with WPL-46, which was another division of heavy cruisers and 
which didn’t take place at that time. 

69. Q. Well, Admiral, that is all very pertinent, but my line of 
questioning is entirely on the question of these various messages and 
whether or not they got to you and the evaluation and so forth. 

A. Well, my feeling was that my letters and my dispatch covered 
in general the dispatches which had been sent. 

70. Q. Well, it doesn’t even mean that; it means about the messages 
getting to you. 1 am trying to find out where they were stopped be- 
fore they got to you, in view of your statement that you have no recol- 
lection of seeing them. The court wants more information now at 
this particular point and we are trying to bring out the procedure for 
these messages and why they didn’t get to you, if they didn’t. 

A. Well, some of these messages, as I stated, I think their meaning 
has been covered by what I wrote or what we put in dispatches. I may 
have seen them. 1 may have talked over their substance. They may 
have been brought to me for evaluation. I feel they were covered. 
But to look at a single dispatch and definitely recall tliat dispatch at 
that time is difficult. Nevertheless, some of those that I say I can’t 
recall specifically having seen have been covered. 

71. Q. Well, with the danger of war hovering around, wouldn’t 
messages that were intercepted from a government with which our 
relations were getting in a very critical condition have been of suffi- 
cient importance that those [ 787 } down the echelon of com- 
mand should have had orders that all of those dispatches should come 
to you ? I am not questioning your not having issued the order but 
I am trying to find out if any such directive or orders were issued? 

A. I don’t recall having issued any orders as to a line of demarca- 
tion. It was just procedure that anything of importance would have 
been brought to me. 

72. Q. Admiral, is it correct to state that each day a booklet or a 
compilation of all of these secret messages having an important bear- 
ing on Japan were brought in to you by either Commander Kramer — 
as I understand, he was probably the liaison officer — or some other 
officer ? 

A. The general routine, as I recall, on important messages of that 
nature, was that they would be brought to my office. If I were busy 
they might be left with Wellborn to bring in to me as soon as I was free. 

73. Q. But they were brought in, weren’t they? 

A. Yes, I assume that anything that was set up as of sufficient impor- 
tance down the line for me to see was brought in. I either saw them 
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or saw their evaluation or talked them over. Manj were brought in. 

74. Q. Weren’t all of them bearing on this question brought ml I 
don’t mean routine messages, but messages of importance bearing on 
the Japanese situation which, we understand from testimony before 
this court, were daily brought in to you by an officer for your perusal. 
Is that not correct! 

A. Important messages were brought in to me by an officer. 

75. Q. Then in that event if they were brought in, did you look at 
them? 

A. Yes, if they were brought in to me, of course. 

76. Q. Then if that is the case, you were conversant, or should have 
been, with all important messages that came through daily; is that 
correct? 

A. Yes, but again, what may appear important now may not have 
at that time to those who were to bring it in to me, if they considered it 
had been covered in some other way. I can’t say that everything was 
brought in. I endeavored to cover that in the general statement. 

77. Q. But in all of this time did you consider the relationship be- 
tween this country and Japan of primary importance to this govern- 
ment? 

A. Yes. 

78. Q. Therefore, you naturally would take an interest in the dis- 
patches relative to Japan; isn’t that correct? 

A. Yes. 

[788] 79. Q. And you would have kept yourself infoi-med as to 

those conditions? 

A. Bight. 

80. Q. That leads to this question of this note which was handed by 
the Secretary of State to the Japanese on 26 November which set forth 
the conditions under which the United States would consider an agree- 
ment or further conversations with Japan. Had you ever heard of 
that note? You said that you didn’t see it, and one time in your previ- 
ous testimony you said you had never heard of such a note. Is that a 
correct assumption? 

A. Well, I didn’t see it. I don’t recall it. Its contents may have 
been talked over but as to the specific note sent on the 26th, I don’t 
recall it. I was given to understand that negotiations had ceased. 
This may have been talked over or mentioned to me by Admiial 
Schuirmann — then Captain Schuirmann — ^but I don’t recall as I saw 
it when it was brought to me here. 

81. Q. As you see it now, however, that was probably a very impor- 
tant note, wasn’t it? 

A. Yes, it was a very important note. 

82. Q. A most important one ? 

A. It was a summary and a set-up that did not, in my opinion, in 
any way change the thought that we had and that we had been given 
to understand that negotiations had ceased. Marshall put it “practi- 
cally ceased”. It was my opinion they had ceased and my opinion was 
borne out and I was in close touch with Mr. Hull. 

83. Q. Admiral, with all of these secret messages, these very secret 
messages which flowed in to you from 27 November to 7 December, 
didn’t you conceive by those notes that this activity was continuing and 
that the negotiations and parleys were still going on? 
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A. I didn’t consider that anything I saw gave any hope of a re- 
newal of negotiations or that led me to the slightest conclusion that 
what I had said, nam^, “negotiations have ceased”, that that state- 
ment was incorrect. We were talking things over constantly but I 
had nothing to the contrary, and as I have stated, what does stand 
out in my memory is the confirmation of it. 

84. Q. Referring to the night of 6-7 December, and the morning of 
7 December ; in your testimony you stated that your information was 
confined to the fact that a note was to be delivered at 1 : 00 o’clock the 
next d^f 

A. Tm. 

[7891 85. Q. And that is all you knew about it. The note or the 

answer to the note of the Secretary of State to Japan of 26 November 
was received in the Department on 6 December in the afternoon, was 
translated, 13 parts, and was distributed — according to testimony — 
at 9 : 00 o’clock p. m., or 2100 on the night of 6 December ; is that 
correct? 

A. Well, I assume that it is. 

86. Q. Did you see those? 

A. No, I did not. 

87. Q. In other words, you had no information whatsoever, with all 
of this coming in, regarding what was going to be done at 1 : 00 o’clock 
on 7 December, except that that note was going to be delivered ; is that 
correct. 

A. That is correct. When I got in the office, I learned that Sunday 
morning. 

88. Q. But when you arrived in the office Sunday morning, 7 De- 
cember, weren’t you informed upon your arrival as to the receipt and 
translation of this answer to the note of 26 November? 

A. Well, the outstanding thing in my inind that morning is that the 
Japs were to deliver a note which shut things off, and the time of 1300 
sticks in my memory. I don’t remember the conversation About the 
rest of it. 

[790] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

89. Q. Tou do not remember Admiral Schuirmann’s coming in to 
report on this to you? 

A. No, I remember very clearly talking to Admiral Schuirmann 
about the picture and about the one o’clock businessjjut just what the 
thirteen points gave, I have no clear remembrance. We realized it was 
a turn-down, but what it was I don’t recall. The outstanding thing 
that stands out in my memory is that things were off and that iSr. Hull 
Was to be told at 1300. 

90. Q. When Admiral Schuirmann arrived at your office, you do not 
remember whether he gave you a full picture of things which hap- 
pened up to that time? 

A. He may have. 

91. ^ It IS reasonable to suppose that he did ? 

A. Yes, it is reasonable to suppose that he did, if we were talking 
there. 

92. Q. With reference to those secret messages sent from Honolulu 
to Japan and from Japan to Honolulu asking about the ships in harbor 
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and where the ships were anchored, all of which came in here on 

December 5 

A. Yes. 

93. Q. Didn’t those messages impress you with the fact that some- 
thing was going on specifically relative to Honolulu ? 

A. They were specifically with regard to Honolulu. Of course, we 
knew the Japs had intensively, for years before the present war, been 
getting everything they could from* anywhere, including diagrams of 
underground lines on the West Coast, but those particular messages 
did not impress me with the necessity of sending anything beyond what 
I had sent — if I saw them. I do not recollect just what we talked 
over with reference to them or having seen the specific dispatches. 

94. ^ Don’t you think at that time that Japan’s asking Honolulu 
for specific information regarding ships had a very definite bearing 
on Honolulu ? 

A. Well, if you take the message in the light of hind sight, standing 
out by itself and coupled with everything, and again if you forget the 
fact tnat we had said that war may be expected within the next few days 
or that Japan may make an aggressive movement, well, then that 
stands out quite clearly ; but if you take the fact that it was routine 
for the Japs to report practically everything — and we knew that they 
were reporting practically everything — [ 791 '^ it might not 
have had the same significance at that time which can be read into it 
now. 

95. Q. In vour opinion, would it have been of value to send those 
messages to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific for his evaluation ? 

A. I do not know just what they would have meant to him if he 
had gotten them, in addition to what we had sent. 

96. Q. Wouldn’t that be a good reason for your sending them ? 

A. I don’t know; I can’t tell what his reaction would have been. 

97. Q. Wouldn’t that be a good reason for your sending them, since 
you didn’t know how he would take them, and let him make his own 
evaluation? 

A. We had made our broad evaluation of the picture and had sent it. 
Whether or not this additional information would have been useful to 
him, I am not prepared to state. 

98. Q. But with this information coming in on December 5, as it did. 
specifying the getting of special information regarding Honolulu, did 
it occur to any one or your subordinates that they may be planning to 
strike by air or some other means on Honolulu? Didn’t it emphasize 
and bring out prominently the Hawaiian area ? 

A. There was no evaluation and no recommendation to make regard- 
ing the transmitting of this information. 

99. Q. I refer you again to this Winds Message. Your recollection 
is that you never heard of any message, regardless of its name, “Wind” 
or otherwise, to tlie effect that a message from Japan had been inter- 
cepted, showing conclusively that at some time in the future they 
were going to send out a secret execute for conditions for breaking off 
diplomatic relations or designating war with the United States and 
Great Britain ; is that correct ? 

A. I stated I have no recollection of it. 

100. Q. You realize that was a very important message in the light 
of present conditions? 
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A. I may question the statement that it was a very important mes- 
sage. Except for the Batavia end of it, the reliability of which I could 
not say, the Winds Message spoke of breaking off negotiations, and we 
had covered that. 

101. Q. Are you aware of the fact that information was received 
that there were different interpretations and different translations 
wherein the breaking of diplomatic relations was interpreted by some 
as war 1 

A. I am not, but with regard to the war part of it, we had stated 
that Japan might make an aggressive movement within the next few 
days — in a late November dispatch. 

[?91S] Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy : 

102’. Q. Admiral, I show you Document 15 in Exhibit 63, which 
establishes the Winds Code, and I will ask you to say what the docu- 
ment shows with respect to the date of translation? 

A. The date of translation is November 28, 1941. 

103. Q. Is it true, then, that that document was not available to 
the Navy Department until after CNO had sent this dispatch to 
CincPac, saying that negotiations had ceased? 

A. That IS true. 

104. Q. There seems to be some confusion as to whether you received 
on the night of December 6 information to the effect that the Japanese 
ambassadors would ask for a conference with the Secretary of State at 
1300, December 7. In order to clear up the record on that point, I 
show you Document 41 of Exhibit 63 and ask you to state what that 
document shows as to the date of translation ? 

A. December 7, 1941. 

105. Q. Did you have any information on the evening or during 
the night of December 6 and 7th to the effect that the Japanese am- 
bassadors would ask the Secretary of State for an appointment at 
1300, Sunday, December 7, for the purpose of presenting a note? 

A. No, not at that time. 

106. ^ You had no information concerning that appointment until 
you arrived at your office about 10 : 30, 1 believe you said, on Sunday 
morning? 

A. That is correct. 

The interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret.), did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 807-808, inclusive. 

[807] 178. Q. I just want to be quite certain about this Saturday 

situation. As I understand it, at no time on Saturday, the 6th of 
December, did you know, either directly or indirectly, by telephone 
or visual examination, or otherwise, that there was in the Navy Depart- 
ment thirteen parts of a Japanese message that was at some time to be 
delivered by the Japanese Ambassador to the United States Govern- 
ment? 

A. That is correct. I did not know it. 
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179. Q. And that at no time on Saturday, the 6th of December, 
did you Imow, directly or indii’ectly, or by telephone or otherwise, that 
the Navy Department had information that the precise hour of de- 
livery of the message, of which the thirteen parts constituted a portion, 
was to be sent shortly, within the next day ? 

A. No, I did not know that. 

180. Q. You had no information concerning that on Saturday? 

A. No. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

181. Q. Admiral Stark, the documents, the messages contained in 
Exhibits 63 and 64— those are the secret messages — ^1 take it none of 
those were sent, as far as j^ou know, to the Commandant of the 14th 
Naval District, other than the one you mentioned this morning? 

Al. You mean contained in that Exhibit 63, or 64? 

182. Q. Of the ones that you have looked at in that Exhibit — none 
of those was sent to the Commandant of the 14th Naval District ex- 
cept one that you mentioned this morning? 

A. I think that is correct. Without (mecking back, I assume it is 
correct. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

183. Q. Did you ever see the report that Secretary Elnox made to 
the President after his return the week following 7 December, after 
his return from Oahu? 

A. I remember his report? Do you mean the report that was sub- 
sequently published? 

184. O' No, I don’t think it was published. It was introduced as 
an Exhibit before the Roberts Commission. 

A. I don’t recall it at the moment. I think I saw it. I mean if 
it was introduced in the Roberts Commission I probably saw it. 

185. Q. Assuming that in that report of Secretary Knox to 
[ 808 ] the President, he stated that the War Department, as dis- 
tinguished from the Na^ Department, sent a special war warning to 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department on Saturday night, the 
6th of December. Have you any information as to where he might 
have learned that — ^“he”, Secretary Bmox? 

A.^ No. 1 remem^r his published report. There was quite an article 
published by him in the press. As to the official report, of course I 
knew his thought. He talked it over with all of us, but to your 
question, I do not remember any such information. 

Extracted testimony of Lieutenant Commander Alfred V. Pering, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Pages 812-815, inclusive. 

[ 812 ] Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q._ Will you state your name, rank, and present station ? 

A. Lieutenant Commander Alfred V. Pering, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
presently assigned to the Naval Communications, Naval Operations. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing on the 6th and 7th of 
December, 1941 ? 

A. I was the watch officer for Op 20-G. 

3. Q. Were you on watch on Op 20-G on the night of December 6, 
1941? 

A. No. 
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4. Q. What time on the morning of December 7, 1041, did you come 
on watch ? 

A. At 7 a. m. 

5. Q. I hand yon Document V-) of Exhibit 03 before this court. 
Can you identify this document? 

A. Yes, I recall this document. 

6. Q. Attention is invited to the fact that this document is in 14 

E arts. At the time you came on watch at 7 o’clock in the morning of 
►ecember 7, 1941, were you advised as to the disposition that had been 
made of the first 13 parts of this dispatch? 

A. They had been previously delivered to Commander Kramer 
during the evening of December 6. 

7. Qr Had part 14 been received and delivered t9 Kramer at the time 
you came on watch at 7 o’clock? 

A. No. it hadn’t. 

8. Q. What stage of processing was part 14 in at the time you came 
on watch? 

A. Part 14 was completed and ready for delivery to Commander 
Kramer at 7 a. m., December 7. 

9. Q. At what time was this part 14 delivered to Commander 
Kramer? 

A. It was delivered to Commander Kramer between 9 and 10. I 
don’t recall the exact hour, but it was between 9 and 10, December 7. 

10. Q. Was that the time of his arrival at 20-G? 

A. Right. 

11. Q. I hand you Document 41 of Exhibit 63 before this examina- 
tion. Can you identify this dispatch? 

A. Yes, I can identify that dispatch. 

[8J3] 12. Q. Had that message been received in 20-G at the 

time you came on watch at 7 o’clock? 

A. No, it hadn’t.^ 

13. Q. At what time was that message received ? 

A. About 7 : 15 a. m., December 7, 1941. 

14. Q. From what source was it received at 7:15? 

A. From the Army translator. 

15. Q. Had the Army initially intercepted that message or had it 
been passed to the Army for translation by the Navy? 

A. It had been passed to the Army for translation by the Navy. 

16. Q. When you came on watch at 7 o’clock, was any report made 
to you of the fact that this message was then in the hands of the 
Army for translation? 

A. Yes. 

17. Q. Was it reported to you at what time it had been received 
in the Navy? 

A. I can’t recall exactly. It was during the mid watch of December 
7, 1941. 

18. Q. After you received this message from the Army translators 
at approximately 7 : 15 a. m., December 7, 1941, what disposition was 
made of it ? 

A. It was held in abeyance until Commander Kramer arrived. 

19. Q. Under the then existing instructions in the section of Com- 
munications on which you were on watch, was any other procedure 
possible ? 
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A. No, that was our general order : to deliver all translations to 
G-Z, that is Commander Kramer and his group, if there were any 
of them there. Of course, that morning he was the only one avail- 
able. 

20. Q. Did you have any authority to m over their heads in their 
absence if urgent information was received ? 

A. No authority. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold E. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
not desire to cross-e.xamine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, N. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

21. Q. I call your attention to Document 15 of Exhibit 63. Some 
witnesses have referred to that as the Winds Message. Do you ^ow 
whether any execution of that document was received by the Navy 
Department ? 

A. I have no knowledge of anything in regard to the execution of 
this particular message. I knew of it but of no execution. 

[<9/41 22. Q. As far as you knew? 

A. That is right. As far as I was concerned, it had not been ex- 
ecuted. I had never seen any execution. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

23. Q. Was there any provision for communicating with Com- 
mander Kramer in his absence and advising him that an important 
message was ready for delivery? 

A. He had been advised by telephone by the previous watch officer, 
Mr. Brotherhood. 

24. Q. That this particular message was ready? 

A. The Winds Message or the other ? 

25. Q. No, the other one. 

A. Yes, he had been advised of that. 

26. Q. You state that there was no provision made, in the case of 
the absence of Commander Kramer, for you or any of your officers 
to go direct to some higher authority ? 

A. No, there was no provision. 

27. Q. No matter , how urgent the message was, it had to await 
delivery to Commander Kramer? 

A. In some cases we couldn’t tell the urgency, because being in 
Japanese, it would have to go through a translator, and since the 
Army was the only one who had translators on at that time I had 
no power to go to anybody else. 

28. Q. Were these Army translators physically in the Army War 
Department or here ? 

A. No. they were actually in the other building in the War De- 
partment. 

29. Q. In the War Department building? 

A. That is rmht. 

30. Q. Was Commander Kramer the only man in that section who 
could handle a message of that sort. In other words, if he were out 
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of town for a week, would you have to hold the message until he got 
back ? 

A. No, there were other officers who could act. He was the only 
one in this particular case, and he had been there until midnight 
watching this stuff come out and was fully cognizant of what it was. 
He had seen the first 13 parts. 

[816^ 31. Q. The fact that he was the only one to handle it that 

night was because he had handled it until midnight and had went 
away for a little rest, 1 asume, and he was the one selected because 
of the continuity of the whole affair 'i 

A. Yes, because of his tie-up with the State and the rest of tlie 
Navy Department. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter or record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Admiral Royal E. Ingereoll, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 824-842, inclusive. 

[^^4] 29. Q. You have testified. Admiral, that you remember 

an officer in the Navy Department by the name of Kramer, whom you 
believe was the officer who processed the information between the 
Office of Director of Naval Communications and the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations. Did you, as a general rule, see the information 
that this officer brought for the Chief of Naval Operations? In other 
words, did he show it to you as a matter of custom ? 

A. Yes. I recall, of course, definitely, that an officer. Lieutenant 
Kramer or some other officer in a similar capacity, frequently, possibly 
almost daily, brought a small sheaf of dispatches to my office. Some- 
times there were only a very few messages and at other times there 
were quite a number. By “quite a number”, I mean maybe 20 or 30. 
These messages were of every conceivable character. Some pertained 
to the United States- Japanese diplomatic relations and other per- 
tained to Japanese relations with other capitals. There was some- 
times information regarding Japanese merchant ships and numerous 
other subjects. Whether these were all of the messages that were re- 
ceived by this means, I do not know. These messages, so far as I know, 
were shown or were given to one of the aides of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, to show to Admiral Stark. I believe they were also shown 
to the Secretary of the Navy, possibily to the Assistant Secretaries, 
although I am not certain on that point. They were also, I believe, 
shown to the President and to the Secretary of State, possibly to other 
officers in the State Department. They were shown to the Director 
of the War Plans Division, to the Director of Naval Intelligence, and 
1 think Captain Schuirmann also saw them. 

30. Q. I am interested in particular as to whether or not you, as a 
matter of custom, saw these dispatches when they were delivered by 
Lieutenant Kramer or any other liaison officer detailed by the Direc- 
tor of Naval Communications. 
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A. I saw a number of dispatches almost daily, as a mater of routine, 
but whether or not they were all the messages that* were received in 
this manner, I do not know, or whether tliey were only selected mes- 
sages. 

31. Q. Admiral, I show you document 11 of Exhibit 63, which pur- 
ports to set the deadline as absolute for signing an agreement, as 29 
November. I would ask you to examine this document and state 
whether on 7 December or prior thereto, you had seen it or had been 
made acquainted with its contents ? 

A. I cannot state definitely whether or not I saw this message. 
The date, November 29, rings no bell in my memoiw. 

32. Q. Can you state whether or not you had been informed of its 
contents? 

A. I do not recall now of being aware that the J apanese Ambassador 
had been directed to set a deadline on any date. 

[8£6] 33. Q. I show you document 15 of Exhibit 63. This 

document has been popularly termed by some witnesses as the “winds 
code.” State whether on or before December 7 1941, you bad seen or 
been informed of the contents of this document ? 

A. Yes^ had been. I remember a message of this character. 

34. Q. Will you relate the circumstances under which it came within 
your co^izance? 

A. This document bears the inscription, “translated on November 
28.” According to the system, I probably saw that on the following 
day, on the 29th. I also recall that at the time this message was re- 
ceived, or possibly the execution which is referred to in the message, 
that there was some difference of opinion among the translators as 
to just what was meant. Whether or not what I saw is exactly in the 
form as it appears there or not I am not certain. However, I did 
know definitely that they were setting up a code to be used in a weather 
broadcast. 

35. Q. Can you state whether or not this information was discussed 
by you and the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark? 

A. I don’t remember whether it was discussed with Admiral Stark 
or not. 

36. Q. Did you take any action yourself as a result of the informa- 
tion that was contained in this document 15 ? 

A. As far as I recall, we took no action on this dispatch at that 
time, because, as I have stated before, I believe there was some doubt 
in the minds of translators as to just what the translation should be. 

37. Q. Can you remember in substance what this doubt was? 

A. No, I do not recall, except that there was some doubt as to 
whether they had an exact translation — a difference of opinion among 
the translators as to what the Japanese words meant. 

38. Can you recall whether this difference of opinion related to the 
, subject of a declaration of war or whether it related to severance of 

negotiations, or what the discussion was about — can you remember 
that? 

A. No, I don’t remember that point now. 

39. Q. On or prior to 7 December 1941, did you receive any infor- 
mation as to whether or not code words had been received in the Navy 
Department which would put in effect the action contemplated by the 
so-called “winds” message? 

A. Yes. 
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40. Q. Will you state the circumstances? 

A. I recall that some time I did see the messages [8S6] which 
were supposed to put this “winds” message, translated on the 28th, 
into effect. T do not recall whether I saw them prior to December 7 
or afterward. If I saw them prior to December 7, 1 am quite sure that 
would have been considered confirmation of the information which 
had previously been received and which had been sent to the Fleet on 
December 3 or December 4 regarding the destruction of codes at 
London, Washington, Manila, and elsewhere, which indicated defi- 
nitely that war was imminent. 

41. Q. Can you recall whether or not on or before 7 December 1941, 
any action was taken in the office of Chief of Naval Operations as a 
result of the information contained in this execution of the “winds” 
code which you state you saw? 

A. As I stated before, I do not recall when I saw the answer, 
whether it was on or prior to December 7, or whether it was after 
December 7. If it was after December 7, there was no purpose in 
sending it out. If it was before December 7, 1 think it was not sent 
out because we considered that the dispatch sent to all fleets regarding 
the destruction of codes was ample warning that war was imminent, 
or that diplomatic negotiations were going to be brokem off, and that 
this dispatch was only confirmatory. 

42. Q. Did you have any knowledge of the location of the dispatch 
or of the information which conveyed to you the execution of the 
“winds” code? 

A. I have no knowledge regarding the location or disposition of 
any of these dispatches, as I have seen none of them since December, 
1941. 

43. Q. I show you document 18 of Exhibit 63, which states in sub- 
stance, that “with the views of the Imperial Government, which will 
be sent in a few days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured.” 
“However, I do not wish you to give the impression that the negotia- 
tions are broken off.” Had you seen this document or had you been 
informed of its contents on or prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I may or may not have seen it. In the dispatch it bears the date 
of translation of November 28. If I saw it, I saw it on November 29. 
On November 27, the Chief of Naval Operations sent to the com- 
manders of all fleets the war warning message which stated that nego- 
tiations with the Japanese had broken off. This dispatch merely con- 
firms that, but tells them to keep up a pretense. 

44. Q. Do you have any knowledge of whether the information con- 
tained in this dispatch was transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief of 
Pacific Fleet on or prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. It was not transmitted. 

[5^7] 45. Q. Adverting to document 18, what negotiations in 

your opinion are being referred to in this document? 

A. They refer to ^e negotiations between the State Department 
and the Japanese Ambassador. 

46. Q. I show you document 17, Exhibit 63. This document sets 
out in the substance the Secretary of State’s note of the 26th of No- 
vember, 1941. Had you seen this document or had you been informed 
of the subject matter it contained on or prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. My answer to the question is similar to the foregoing one. This 
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document bears the date of translation of the 28th of November. If 
I saw it at all, I saw it on the 29th. I do not recall. However, this 
document Simply relates what the Secretary of State had told the Jap- 
anese Ambassador, and the date of the dispatch from the Japanese 
was the 26th of November. It simply was confirmed by the Navy 
Department’s dispatch of the 27th, which stated that negotiations 
with the Japanese had stopped. This simply recounts terms which 
Japan could not accept, probably we knew they would not accept 
when it was submitted. 

47. Q. Adverting to the words in document 18, which I quote, 
“With the views of the Imperial Government, which will be sent in 
a few days,” — what views did you think were being referred to in 
this document ? 

A. As I do not recall definitely whether or not I saw the document, 
I don’t know what views were being referred to. 

48. Q. Between the date of 28 November 1941 and 7 December, were 
any directives for security of the Fleet issued by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

A. May I see the exhibit which contains the war warning ? 

49. Q. Yes, sir. 

A. On the 27th of November, a dispatch was sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Asiatic Fleet, and the Commander-in-Chief Pacific. 
This dispatch contained the words, “Execute an appropriate defensive 
deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in 
WPLf^6”. Except for those words, I do not recall that any dispatch 
directing that specific security measures be taken was sent. 

50. Q. I show you document 21 from Exhibit 63, which states, 
“We are advising the pre.ss that negotiations are still continuing.” 
Had you seen this document or had you been advised of its contents 
on or prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I may or may not have seen this dispatch. It bears the date 
of translation of December 1. If I saw it all all, I probably saw it 
on the 2nd of December. I do not now recall the particular thing in 
the dispatch ; that is, “that we are advising the press and others to state 
that negotiations are continuing.” I do not recall seeing the part 
about the President’s return to the capital. 

[828] Q. That being the case, you probably have no recollection 
of whether this information was sent to the Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific Fleet ? 

A. In my recollection of the dispatches that were sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet as well as Asiatic Fleet, I do not 
recall a dispatch along these lines being sent to either of them. 

52. Q. Adverting to document 38 of Exhibit 63, which was trans- 
lated on December 6, 1941, and which sets out that a reply to Mr. Hull’s 
note of 26 November will be sent on December 7, that it is to be kept 
secret and the time to present the reply will be in a separate message, 
had you seen this document 38 or had you been made cognizant of its 
contents on or prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t know whether I saw this particular dispatch or not. It 
refers to the very long message which I did see very late on December 
6 or very early in the morning of December 7, and whether or not I saw 
this dispatch I do not recall. 
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53. Q. Well, now, the message refers to a reply which is»to be sent 
on 7 December. Were you on the alert prior to 7 December for some 
incoming message that would set out tlie Japanese reply to Secretary 
Hull’s note of 26 November? 

A. Some time during the night of December 6-7, there was brought 
to my house a very long message from the Japanese Government to 
the Ambassador in Washington, which set forth the Japanese posi-^ 
tion. The message was not complete, and I believe that the last part 
of the message was missing. Whether or not I saw this preliminary 
message at that time or not, I do not recall. The long message was 
a re-statement of the Japanese position and contained nothing new 
in it at all, except the tone was a little bit different. 

54. Q. I believe my question was. Admiral, were you on the alert 
for this long message by virtue of any notice you had had prior to its 
receipt. 

A. No. 

[525] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

55. Q. I believe mv question was, Were you m the alert for this long 
message by virtue of any notice you had had prior to its receipt? 

A. No. 

56. Q. You have testified that wu did see a rather long dispatch. 
Did you say it was on the night of December 6 ? 

A. It was some time during the night of December 6 or 7th. I don’t 
know whether it was before or after midnight. 

57. Q. You do not mean the night of December 7 ? 

A. It was some time during the very late evening of December 6 or 
the early morning of December 7. Whether or not it was before or 
after midnight, I don’t recall. 

58. Q. You nave also testified that, as you remember, the latter por- 
tion of this rather long message was missing? 

A. As I remember, the oflScer who brought the dispatch to the house 
stated that there was a part of the message missing. I think he told 
me it was the latter part. 

59. Q. Did the tone of this rather long message which you say you 
received on the night of 6th-7th of December, 1941, indicate a friendly 
or conciliatory spirit on the part of the Japanese? 

A. No, because it merely confirmed the whole course of negotiations 
from the very beginning. This message was nothing but a smoke 
screen, eye wash, and window dressing for the record. 

60. Q. Did you have any opinion at the time you saw this dispatch 
that diplomatic negotiations were then broken off officially ? 

A. So far as the Navy Department was concerned, negotiations with 
the Japanese had stopped about the 27th of November. 

61. Q. I do not think your answer is responsive to the question. 

The question was repeated to the witness. 

A. On December 4, or just prior to December 4, we knew instructions 
had been sent to Japanese missions in various countries to destroy 
their codes and ciphers immediately and to destroy confidential publi- 
cations. That was an indication [830] that diplomatic negotia- 
tions were going to be broken off in the very near future. As I did not 
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know wh<n this note was to be presented, I did not know exactly when 
diplomatic negotiations were going to be ruptured. 

62. Q. When you saw this long message and the tone of the note 
which the message contained, did you not at that point think that dip- 
lomatic negotiations were then oftcially broken off, as contrasted with 
other information which you had had previously and which you knew 

. had broken them off de facto ? 

A. I could not tell when the Japanese were going to inform the 
State Department that they had broken off diplomatic relations. This 
long dispatch simply indicated the situation was very, ve^ tense and 
that the Dreak might come at any time, which we had previously stated 
some time ago to our Fleets. 

63. Q. A witness has stated in testimony substantially that Com- 
mander McCollum, who was then on duty in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, had prepared about a 500-word summary of the 
international situation as it had developed up to about December 4, 
1941. He further stated that this message was presented, along with 
a number of others, to Admiral Leigh Noyes, then D. N. C., who made 
a comment when this long message was to be leleased to the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefj Pacific Fleet something to the effect, “I think you 
are insulting the intelligence of the Commander-in-Chief . He is a busy 
man.” The testimony sliows further that this long summary of in- 
formation was passed somewhere up the echelon of command. Ad- 
miral Stark testified that he had never seen this dispatch before its 
release. I am asking you. Admiral, as Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, can you recaS whether or not such a summary was presented 
to you on or prior to December 7, 1941, for release to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Pacific Fleet? 

A. I do not recall any such alleged message, nor do I recall any 
circumstances of the incident which you have related. 

The court then, at 10:50 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 00 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate, the reporter, the 
interested parties and tlieir counsel, except Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the oath 
previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy : 

64. Q. Do you recall whether or not there was available in the Navy 
Department prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor any information to 
the effect that the Japanese Ambassador had been instructed by his 
government to seek an appointment with the Secretary of State at 
1300 Sunday, December 7, for the purpose of presenting a note? 

tain Wellborn was in the department that morning or not. 

A. Yes, some time on the morning of December 7 I learned that the 
Japanese Ambassador had requested a meeting with the Secretary of 
State that afternoon, but just what hour I heard it and just how I 
heard it, I don’t recall now. 

65. Do you know from whom you first learned it ? 

A. No. 
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66. Q. Do you recall whether or not Commander Wellborn, the Flag 
Secretary, was in the office on the morning of December 7 1 

A. Amniral Stark’s aides were usually in the Navy Department 
whenever Admiral Stark was there, and I don’t recall whether Cap- 
tain Wellborn was in the department that morning or not. 

67. Q. I suppose you do not recall Lieutenant Commander Smed- 
berg or Captain McCrea } 

A. No. 

68. Q. Do you know with whom Admiral Stark discussed this 
information that morning about the Japanese Ambassador’s 
appointment? 

A. At some time he told me he had discussed this matter with Gen- 
eral Marshall during the forenoon of December 7, but just when I 
learned that I don’t recall now. 

69. Q. Do you recall his mentioning anyone else with whom he dis- 
cussed it? 

A. No. . 

70. Q. Did Admiral Stark mention to you during the morning of 
December 7 or at any time immediately thereafter that he had re- 
ceived this information about the prospective appointment the night 
of December 6? 

A. No. 

71. Q. Did he tell you when he did first learn of it ? 

A. No, I don’t recall that. Of course, we learned of the attack at 
Pearl Harbor that day, which practically took everything out of our 
mind as to what had happened in regard to hours and minutes, and I 
don’t recall that now. 

{83S^ 72. Q. Admiral, I show you Document 41 of Exhibit 63, 

which is the document instructing the Japanese Ambassador to submit 
to the United States Government the reply of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the United States note at 1300 on the 7th of December. Will 
you please look at that document and tell the court what it shows as to 
the time of translation? 

A. This document bears the date “translated 12/7/41.” 

73. Q. And was it an Army or Navy translation? 

A. I presume it is Army, because it bears the word “Army” with the 
No. 7145. 

74. Q. Admiral, there is testimony before this court that Colonel 

Knox on his visit to Pearl Harbor shortly after the attack told certain 
members of the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
that this information concerning the prospective appointment was 
available to to him (Colonel Knox) on tne night of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6. Did you ever hear, either from Colonel Knox or from Admiral 
Stark, any indication that Colonel Knox knew of this information on 
the night of December 6 ? . 

A. I have no knowledge that Colonel Kjiox ever saw the dispatch. 

75. Q. Do you have any knowledge of his ever having this informa- 
tion, whether or not he saw the dispatch ? 

A. I have stated, in answer to one of my questions, that dispatches 
received from this source were shown to the Secretary of the Navy. 
If that dispatch was included in one of the folders which were shown 
to various officers in the Navy Department, he might have, as a matter 
of routine, seen it. 

T9716 — 46 — Bx. 146, vol. 2- 9 
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76. Q. Did you ever hear Admiral Stark mention that he had heard 
Secretary Knox say that he knew of this prospective appointment 
on the night before, that is, Saturday night? 

A. No. 

77. Q. I assume that you, as Assistant Chief of Naval O^rations, 
received much of the same information which the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations received, particularly with respect to estimates on the Far 
Eastern situation and intelligence concerning it; is that correct? 

A. With regard to military and naval information, I. think I re- 
ceived practically the same information that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions received. With regard to political information, that which I 
received, in many cases, was second-hand, because the Chief of Naval 
Operations saw the President and the Secretary of State personally. 
I never attended those conferences, and what I knew about such con- 
ferences was what he told me. He probably had more information re- 
garding the political situation, from first-hand knowledge, than I did. 

78. Q. But you usually knew what Admiral Stark knew 
concerning these conferences which he attended? He usually re- 
counted them to you ? 

A. I felt Admiral Stark kept me informed of everything that I 
should know. I do not recall anything now that I thought he should 
have told me that he did not tell me. 

79. Q. Admiral Stark has testified that he does not remember 
seeing many of these documents which are included in Exliibit 63 in 
the form presented here. Your testimony is much to the same effect 
concerning certain of these documents. Do you consider the fact 
that you did not see these documents in the same form in which they 
are now presented to you particularly significant? 

A. I am not quite sure that I know what you mean by “in the 
same form.” 

80. Q. They have been shown you as documents which are part 
of that exhibit. You say that you do not recall having seen them 
as a message in that form. Do you consider the fact ^at you ^d 
not see them, perhapSj in the same form as they are now presented 
to you particularly significant? Would you have gotten that in- 
foimation in other ways, for example? _ 

A. Those messages which I saw, which were received from the 
source about which you are speaking, were typed on flimsy paper 
or were carbon copies of messages typed on flimsy paper. May I 
see the exhibit? 

The witness was handed Exhibit 63. 

A. These messages appear to be in the form in which I saw them, 
and the first message I turn to bears my initials, so I must have 
seen this particular dispatch in this form. 

81. Q. Admiral, what I mean is that you have testified and 
Admiral Stark has testified that some of those messages shown you 
this morning you do not recall having seen at the time. Is it possible, 
however, that the information which is contained in those messages 
might have come to you in some other way, as, for example, the 
morning conferences in the Secretary’s office or reports of memoranda 
made by the head of War Plans or OIH ; so it is not particularly im- 
portant if you did not see the basic information from which those 
estimates were drawn? 
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A. I see what you are driving at. As I stated before, I am not 
certain that I saw every dispatch which was received from this 
source. It is not particularly significant that I either did not see 
them or that I do not recall them, because during the 

course of any one day there were hundreds of dispatches regarding 
every conceivable subject — our own operations, administrative dis- 
patches. There were written reports of every character, not to men- 
tion the pounds of correspondence. There was a conference in the 
Secretary^ office each morning at which the whole world situation, 
not only in the Pacific but in the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, 
and the Far East was e^lained. There was a discussion following 
these presentations, which was usually made by the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, in which the situation as of that day was threshed 
out. So it is quite probable that some of these dispatches might 
not have been shown to us, or if they were shown to us, we did not 
consider each one individually, because we knew we would get the 
general tenor of it after it had been evaluated by the sections of 
War Plans, Communications, and Naval Intelligence, who were 
charged with the details of such matters. 

82. Q. It has been testified that, with the exception of the in- 
formation concerning the destruction of codes, concerning which a 
dispatch was sent on December 3, none of the information which is 
included in Exhibit 63, which you have before you, was sent to 
CinCPac. Did the Navy Department ordinarily send all the infor- 
mation received of this type to CinCPac or any other of its com- 
manders-in-chief? 

A. No, the information was not sent in this exact form to any 
of the commanders-in-chief. I know it was the aim of the Chief 
of Naval Operations to keep the commanders-in-chief informed of 
the situation as he saw it. Some of it he did by personal letters and 
from time to time he sent dispatches which rdated to the inter- 
national situation and to the military situation. I think it would 
have been an unusual burden on Communications in general and on 
the staffs of the commanders-in-chief to have had to translate all 
of these messages, and I think that there were better facilities in 
Washington for evaluating the messages than there were in any of 
the Fleets. I know that would be the case in the Atlantic Fleet today 
if I had to receive all these things. I have neither the staff nor the 
facilities for evaluating information of that kind. I think that the 
summaries which were sent by the Chief of Naval Operations with 
regard to the tmlitical situation — and most of these dispatches do 
refer to the political situation — were accurate. 

8. Q. Do YOU feel that you were reasonably well informed during 
the period jfrom November 27 to December 7, 1941, with respect to 
the Japanese situation either through seeing these basic sources of 
information or through the estimates which were given you by War 
Plans and Intelligence? 

A. I have answered that same question in considerable detail in 
regard to the political situation and in a different [ 836 '\ de- 
gree as to the military-naval situation. Yes, I think I was as well 
mformed as it was possible to be informed, generally speaking. 

84. Q. Did you concur in the dispatch of November 27, which is 
known as the “war warning” dispatch and which was sent by the 
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Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific and 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic? 

A. This dispatch was prepared by Op, 12, which means it was pre- 

S ared in the War Plans Division. I remember distinctly that this 
ispatch was under discussion, and I remember particularly the use 
of the words, “This dispatch is to be considered as a war warning.” 
Words of that kind had never been used in any di^atch before. TTie 
words which have been inserted in i)encil in this dispatch are in my 
handwriting, and I am absolutely sure I concurred m this dispatdi, 
and I know it was released only after I knew Admiral Stark had con- 
curred and approved of eveiy word in it. 

85. Q. Was any information brought to your attention during the 
period from November 27 to December 7 either from sources outside 
the Navy Department, such as the State Department, for example, or 
from C. N. O. subordinates within the department, which indicated 
to you that the war warning dispatch and the directive which it con- 
tained should be modified or strengthened in any respect? 

A. The tenor of this dispatch was never modined by any subse- 
quent dispatches nor was it relaxed in any way. The only subse- 
quent information which I considered important and which was sent 
to the commanders-in-chief was the one on December 8 informing 
them that the Japanese diplomatic missions had been directed to de- 
stroy their codes and ciphers. That message and the “war warning” 
message, I thought, were the two most important messages which were 
sent out by the Chief of Naval Operations, and they are the two which 
I remember very distinctly. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (^t.) : 

86. Q. I show you Document 24 in Exhibit 63 and ask whether you 
recall seeing that or learning of its contents? Document 24 is one of 
those from Tokyo to Honolmu respecting ships in Pearl Harbor. 

A. No, I have no recollection of ever seeing that dispatch. 

87. Q. Or learning of its contents? 

A. I am not certain whether I learned of its contents at some time 
after December 7 or not. I recall being very much surprised when 
Mr. Knox returned from his visit to [836] Honolulu and said 
that the Japanese aviators had little maps which showed the location 
of the ships, which indicated that they must have known where in- 
dividual ships were moored. I remember being astonished by that 
exhibit which he brought back. 

88. Q. You do not recall having seen Document 24 prior to Decem- 
ber 7 or having learned of its contents? 

A. Definitely not. Whether I saw it later or whether I was told 
about it, I do not recall now. 

89. Q. I show you Document 36 of Exhibit 63, which is a message 
from Tokyo to Honolulu respecting ship movements. I ask you 
whether you saw that on or prior to December 7 or learned of* its 
contents? 

A. No. 

90. Q. You did neither? 

A. No. I would not have attached any particular importance to 
this dispatch regarding movements, because it was so easy to see what 
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movements were being made in the Hawaiian Islands that I presumed 
they were being made as a matter or routine anyway. 

91. Q. I call your attention to Document 37 from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu, translated on December 5, relative to locations of ships in Pearl 
Harbor. I ask you whether you saw that document on or prior to 
December 7 or learned of its contents? 

A. I do not remember this one at all. Area “N” rings no bell in 
my memory. 

92. Q. It appears to have been translated on the 5th of December. 

A. The document states that it was translated on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, and, according to the system, unless it was taken around espec- 
ially, it would have been seen by those to whom it had heen shown 
on the 6th. 

93. Q. I call your attention to Document 40 from Honolulu to 
Tokyo, translated on December 6, which reports courses and speeds 
of .American war ships coming into Pearl Harbor. I ask you whether 
you saw that document prior to December 7 or learned of its contents? 

A. I am absolutely positive I never saw this document before this 
moment. 

94. Q. Was there any record kept of who did see these documents 
which were carried around by officer messenger and shown to you 
and to various other people who have testified f 

3k.. I don’t know. I have apparently initialed some dispatches. I 
note my initials on one of them in this [8S7] exhibit. I also 
recall tnat when a dispatch was brought to my house, I was required to 
sign that I had seen it, and I think I recall having signed for the dis- 
patch which was delivered at my house on the night of December 6-7. 

95. Q. It was one which was taken around and shown, as I under- 
stand it? 

A. I recall definitely having seen that particular dispatch. It was 
usually my custom to put an “P’ on messages that I saw. 

96. Q. At what time did you get to the office on Sunday morning. 
December 7 ? 

A. I do not recall now the exact hour at which I arrived at the 
Navy Department on the morning of December 7. I had gone to the 
Navy Department every Sunday morning for the last year, and I 

E robably got there somewhere between 8 and 9 o’clock. The exact 
our I do not now recall. 

97. Q. Do you recall how long after you got to the Navy Depart- 
ment you were apprised of the information in these dispatches which 
were available that morning? 

A. Are you referring to the dispatch which directed the Japanese 
ambassadors to deliver their message to the Secretary of State at a par- 
ticular time ? 

98. Q. Not only to that but also to the 14th part of the long mes- 
sage which you had seen the night before? 

A. I donx know at what time I became aware of the dispatch which 
directed the Japanese ambassadors to see the Secretary of State at 1 
o’clock that day. I do not recall whether or not I discussed the long 
message with Admiral Stark that morning. I do not recall that I 
ever saw the 14th part or the last part of the very long message. 
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99. Q. Do you recall whether there were discussions about the Japa- 
nese situation shortly after you arrived in the Department that morn- 
ing? 

A. I do not recall that I had any discussions with anybody regard- 
ing the Japanese situation that morning until I was informed by Ad- 
miral Stark that he and Greneral Marshall had discussed the dispatch 
which directed the Japanese ambassadors to present their reply to 
the Secretary of State at 1 o’clock that afternoon. 

100. Q. Do you recall whether you had been in conference with 
Admiral Stark on that morning prior to his telling you that? 

A. I don’t recall now whether I saw Admiral Stark before he told 
me that or not. I probably saw him coming into the office — I couldn’t 
have helped it — but what he [ 838 ] said prior to that I don’t 
recall now. 

101. Q. You have testified in direct examination that these docu- 
ments, the character of which are in Exhibit 63, were, as a matter 
of routine, shown to the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of State, 
the President, the Chief of Naval Iterations, the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations, the War Plans ofiicer, the Director of Naval Intel- 
ligence, possibly to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and possibly 
to Captain Schuirmann, who is now Admiral Schuirmann. Have I 
mentioned the complete list ? 

A. I admire your memory. I think you have enumerated evfiry 
person I stated. 

102. Q. Do you know whether the information was also shown to the 
War Department? 

A. I am quite certain that it was, but I don’t know what officials in 
the War Department received such dispatches. As I recall now, the 
messages received in code were translated on one day by the Navy 
Department and on the following day were translated by tne War De- 
partment, and they were charged with keeping the other department 
informed of what had been received and translated. Just what the 
process of distributing these messages to the War Department was 
I don’t know. It wasn’t my detailed responsibility to see that that 
was done. 

103. Q. If my arithmetic is correct, the list I have enumerated comes 
to either nine or ten, the difference being my doubt as to whether the 
Assistant Secretary received one. 

A. I think I said secretaries. 

[ 839 ] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

104. Q. And yet it was the specific policy of the Office of Naval 
Operations to deny this information to responsible commanders-in- 
chief in the Pacific and in the Asiatic; is that correct? 

A. I did not say it was the policy of the Navy Demrtment to deny 
this information to the commanders-in-chief in the Pacific. I stated 
that it would have been a burden on communications to have trans- 
mitted every dispatch of this character to have transmitted every dis- 
patch of this character which was received to the commanders-in-chief 
afloat. 

105. Q. If a selected process had been used the burden on communi- 
cations would have been correspondingly relieved, would it not? 

A. That is correct. 
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Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

106. Q. In that connection, Admiral, may I show you, please, 
Exhibit 17, which is the war warning dispatch dated Noveml^r 27, 
1941. You mentioned that the pencil marks on the document are in 
your handwriting, sir? 

A. The pencil insertion of the word “Thai” and all that follows, be- 
ginning “Continental Districts, Guam, Samoa directed to take ap- 
propriate measures against sabotage. Copy to War Plans Division, 
War D^artment” are in my handwriting. 

107. Q. And this word “probably” that is stricken out, is that your 
handwriting, sir? 

A. I can’t identify a straight line as being done by me, and I do not 
remember having struck it out. 

108. Q. To complete the document which has not yet been read 
in evidence because it has only at this point been identified, is the 
last passa^ to the November 27th message which reads, “Continental 
Districts, Guam, Samoa directed to take appropriate measures against 
sabotage.” I invite your attention to Exhibit 20, Admiral, which is 
the December 3rd dispatch. Can you recall whether the last line was 
stricken out by yourself or someone else, or do you know anything 
about it. 

A. Unfortunately, the punch has gone through the number indicat- 
ing the Office of Operations in which this dispatch originated, but 
due to the fact that it has typed “Released by T. S. Wilkinson” it was 
undoubtedly prepared by the Office of Naval Intelligence. I remember 
this dispatch very clearly. -It is perfectly obvious that the words 
which were stricken out were not desired to be sent. I released this 
dispatch and just the reason for not wanting to send those words I do 
not now recall but looking at the [, 840 '] dispatch now, the di- 
rections to burn codes at tne places mentioned, which included Wash- 
ingtoUj Manila and London, did not necessarily mean that “From 
foregoing infer that orange plans early action in Southeast Asia.” 
It was simply confined to giving them the definite information that the 
codes were to be destroyed in those places. 

109. Q. Admiral, sir, in connection with that last line, and in re- 
lation to the message, would it be a fair statement that that line that 
was stricken out amounted to an evaluation of the message? 

A. All I can saw now is that we did not want those words sent at 
that time. 

110. Q. Would the words “From foregoing infer that orange plans 
early action in Southeast Asia” indicate an evaluation of the other in- 
formation that is in it? 

A. I have stated that it was not necessarily the correct evaluation 
to be placed upon the destruction of codes in the places enumerated 
in that dispatch. 

111. Q. Admiral, just one other question, sir : Was there anything 
in this message that evaluated that information? It was just the 
raw information, was it not, sir? 

A. The inference to be inferred from this dispatch was that Japan 
was assumed to be at war with Britain, the Dutch, and the United 
States, because they were directed to destroy their codes at places in 
the countries of those nations, including the capitals. The capital of 
Holland was then in the possession of the Germans. 
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112. Q. Do you recall, sir, whether or not the information that was 
in the possession of the Navy Department at the time when this De- 
cember 3rd message was written, was to the effect that the Japanese 
instructions were to bum, as I recall, all their codes and destroy their 
cipher machines? Do you recall whether that was the information 
on which this was based? That is, this document only says “some of 
their codes” and I don’t think it means their machines. 

A. That dispatch was undoubtedly prepared from information re- 
ceived from the secret source about which we have been talking for 
some time. Whether it is an exact quotation of a Japanese dispatch, 
I cannot tell without seeing the dispatch on which it is based. 

Examined by the court : 

113. Q. Admiral, with reference to your answers in which you 
stated that the breaking off of negotiations, and so forth, simply 
confirmed your previous information. In that connection you also 
referred a number of times to “indicated war was imminent”. , Isn’t 
the breaking off of negotiations an indication of imminence of break- 
ing out of war, in your [541] opinion? 

A. Not necessarily, but the fact that the Japanese were massing 
large numbers of ships in Southeastern China, in Formosa, and in 
Hainan; that they had large, numbers of landing craft there, indi- 
cated that they were getting ready for a military movement of large 
proportions. At just what time we received information that those 
forces were on the move to the south I cannot now recall but it was 
within the week prior to December 7th. They were followed by 
planes from the Asiatic Fleet around the southeast corner of Siam 
and we were not sure when they got there just what direction they 
would take, whether they would go up into Siam proper, or whether 
they would go towards the Kra Peninsula. It was also quite evident 
that if the Japanese were going to go to war with the United States 
the Philippines were a pr^able objective. We expected that Guam 
would drop like a ripe plum. 

114. Q. Just to complete that picture, would a movement in the 
South Pacific around Thailand and the Gulf of Siam area and so 
forth necessarily mean war with the United States? In your opin- 
ion, I mean. 

A. The fact that we expected it would be war with the United 
States was indicated in the dispatch which told them to destroy their 
codes in Washington. The political and military situations were 
in perfect concert, which indicated that they were going to go to war 
with us shortly. That was the estimate made by Admiral Stark on 
the 27th of November and proved to be true. 

115. Q. Well, can you state, then, if that was Admiral Stark’s 
opinion why did he merely emphasize a message by calling it a war 
warning and then naming certain areas in which they might attack 
and he did not name the Hawaiian area ? And further, why he 
didn’t definitely stop with “this is a war warning” instead of com- 
plicating it by referring to certain areas and leaving out the Ha- 
waiian area? 

A. There was placed in the dispatch that there were certain objec- 
tives in the Far East which we felt were reasonably certain would 
be objectives because the massing of ships and troops in that area 
indicated that there was an aggressive movement in that area. We 
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had no definite information of an aggressive movement in any other 
area. 

116. Q. I am putting so much emphasis on this war warning 
message because you have put so much emphasis on it. Don’t you 
believe that if they were so certain of their estimate it would have 
been better to stop and say “War is imminent; this is a war warning” 
and forget everything else where they were going to operate? 

A. That was the intention of the war message, that he wanted to 
state that he felt war was likely to come at any moment. On the 
other hand, there was a wish not to take any step on the part of the 
United States which would provoke war with Japan. 

[84^] 117. Q. Well, tne message I speak of, if you had simply 

stopped with “This is a war warning”, that wouldn’t have started 
anytning necessarily, any more than the one that was sent ? 

A. So far as I Imow, Admiral, no commander-in-chief afloat ever 
told the Chief of Naval Operations by dispatch or otherwise that he 
didn’t understand any of the directives that were sent to him or he 
never asked for an amplification or elaboration on any of the instruc- 
tions that he received. In the absence of any such you could only 
assume that they were imderstood. 

Extracted testimony of General Gteorge C. Marshall, U. S. Army. 
Pages 869-884, inclusive. 

[ 869 ] 41. Q. After November 6, 1941, when did you have in- 

formation that negotiations, so far as the Japanese were concerned, 
had been terminated? 

A. On the mornii^ of November 27 the Secretay of State, as I 
recall, told General Gerow, the head of the War Plans Division of 
the War Department, that the conversation had been terminated with 
the barest possibility of resumption. I was out of the city at the time 
and did not reach the War Department until the following morning, 
November 28. I assume I was given this information at that time. 

42. Q. Did you, after the release of the dispatch which is referred 
to in Exhibit 19, send a further directive as to the action to be taken 
in the Hawaiian Department relative to any security measures there? 

A. Yes, on December 7. 

43. Q. I show you Exhibit 48 before this court and ask you if that 
is the directive to which you refer and which you sent on December 
7, 1941? 

A. Yes. However, the message was sent from a longhand pencil 
draft of mine. This is a formal copy of the latter, typed. 

44. Q. Then, between the time of your dispatch, which is Exhibit 19 
and at which you have just been l<wlang, and the dispatch of December 
7, 1941, you had sent no directives as to security measures in the 
Hawaiian area? 

A. On November 28, 1941, two additional measures warning against 
the possibility of sabotage were sent to the Hawaiian Department, 
one to the Hawaiian Department, the Philippine Department, the 
Western Department, the Panama Canal — ^Tnat, of course, includes 
Alaska — and the other to the Army at large in the continental United 
States as well as overseas. The first one was sent by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, General Sherman Miles, which went to the various 
overseas Western Defense Commanders, and was a reminder of the 
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sabotage problem. I didn’t see that myself until, I think, the time 
of the Roberts Commission. The other message which went to the 
continental United States, as well as overseas, had been prepared by 
General Arnold’s staff, and then the G-2 staff involved themselves 
in it to make certain it clearly stated the case, and it was sent, but it 
related to sabotage, suspicions or beliefs, that occurred here in the 
United States rauier than overseas and perhaps of German or Jap- 
anese orimn. The Air Corps at that time felt they were having acci- 
dents to j^anes which could be explained only by some form of safotage, 
and they felt that they had fairly concrete evidence of this. There- 
fore, those were two War Department messages which I personally 
was not involved in, but mine was sent on December 7. 

[870] 45. Q. I show you Document 11 of Exhibit 63, which pur- 

ports to state the deadline of November 29, 1941, as being absolute 
for signing the agreement. State whether you saw the contents of 
this document, or nad been informed of the subject matter contained 
therein, on or about November 22, 1941, the date when it was pur- 
ported to have been translated. 

A. I don’t recall. These were highly secret matters and papers. 
The papers were carefully guarded, and our War Department copies 
today do not indicate when I saw them. I am reasonably certain, 
however, that I did see them or was informed concerning these papers 
at the time. I learned finally what had happened was that in order 
to safeguard this material, they would keep one record, which was 
their basic paper, in the Intelligence or G-2 section. The result of 
that has been that the duplicate copy comes to me. All of those, have 
been destroyed. Therefore, on those particular papers there is no 
existing record of my initials on any of them, because they had only 
one paper which they received and destroyed each day, as they do 
now. I see them each day and then they are destroyed. In this case I 
am not certain that I saw or knew about this message. 

[577] Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

46. Q. This document mentions 29 November as an absolute dead- 
line for signing the agreement. Did this absolute deadline have any 
special simificance to you at that time ? 

A. Well, to go to the original date, which I think was November 
25th, we conjectured at that time what that meant, and the only 
solution that could be offered — which was not accepted ; it was merely 
considered — was that that was the anniversary of the signing of the 
anti-Comintern pact and that they wanted the negotiations to get 
cleared to a certain point in relation to the renewal of that pact. How- 
ever, when the message came in to which you just referred, and gave 
a new date, that, of course, brushed aside, apparently, the possibility 
that these dates referred to anything of that nature, and left us with 
merely a guess as to how critical the matter was. I might interject 
now and say that when the final message came in that indicated the 
7th, and an hour, that, of course, was quite a different matter. That 
was a specific hour of Washington time, as well as a day. That meant 
something, somewhere, very definitely was related to that hour. There 
was no doubt in our mind about that. 
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47. Q. I show you Document 17 of Exhibit 63 which transmits Mr. 
Hull’s note of 26 November 1941 to the Japanese government. Were 
you diown this document, or had you been made acquainted with its 
contents on or about the date of its translation, which is set out as 28 
November, 1941? 

A. I do not recall. 

48. Q. I show you Document No. 18 of Exhibit 63, which is pur- 
ported to have been translated on 28 November 1941, and which sets 
out in substance that with the views of the Imperial Government 
which will be sent in two or three days the negotiations will be rup- 
tured. However, I do not wish you to give the impression that ne- 
gotiations are broken off. Had you seen this document or had you 
been made acquainted with its contents on or before the day of its 
translation, 28 November 1941 ? 

A. I have no recollection of seeing that specific message but I am 
reasonably certain that I must have seen it. 

49. Q. The message says “with the views of the Imperial Govern- 
ment which are forthcoming.” What did you consider those views 
were that they were going to send? 

A. I don’t know quite now to answer that at the moment. I know 
what they are now and I don’t know what I thought. 

50. Q. In the dispatch to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department concerning which you have testified already and which 
expressed the view that negotiations with Japan appear to be termi- 
nated for all practical purposes, did the language of Document 18 
contain that view on the progress of negotiations? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

[572] 61. Q. It is noted that these views, which are, “To ter- 

minate de facto the negotiations will be sent in two or three days.” 
Did you consider the de facto termination of the negotiations had any 
connection with the Japanese military operations? 

A. I imagine that I did. 

52. Q. Do you recall whether or not you associated that with any 
particular operation? 

A. No, other than we had definite evidence of what appeared to be 
to us hostile preparations in the Far East. 

53. Q. Did. the words “These views which are to be sent in two or 
three days” have any significance in connection with the expected 
reply to Mr. Hull’s note of 26 November? 

A. I don’t recall. 

54. Q. Do you recall whether or not before 6 December 1941 you 
were on the alert for the receipt of any views or a reply to Mr. Hull’s 
note of 26 Novemiber? 

A. I have no definite recollection. I presume that I was because 
this thing was going along all the time. 

65. Q. I show you Document 15 of Exhibit 63 which is purported 
to have been translated on 28 November, 1941. This document has 
been popularly termed in circles where known as the Winds code. 
Had you seen this document or had you been made acquainted with 
its contents on or about the day of its translation, that is, 28 November 
1941? 

A. My very dim recollection is that that was referred to in a Joint 
Board meeting. I’m quite certain that I was aware of it; I’m quite 
certain of that. 
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56. Q. Did you, prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 
December 1941 receive any information which put any part of this 
code in effect? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

57. I show you Document 39 of Exhibit 63. This document contains 
the first 13 parts of the Japanese reply to Mr. Hub’s note of 26 No- 
vember 1941. Will you state when you first saw this document or 
were made aware of its contents ? 

A. I went to the War Department on Sunday morning, December 
7th. I don’t just recall at what time. And I was given this docu- 
ment. I read it through, naturally carefully, and some parts of it 
several times to get the full significance of it. As I finished it I found 
another page which was the message referring to 1 : 00 p. m. Inci- 
dentally, I was told that that had been monitored at 6 : 30 that morn- 
ing, Western Time, Northwest, the Puget Sound area, I believe. But 
I did not reach that until some 10 or 15 minutes after 11 : 00, 1 think, 
I spent quite a long time reading this thing. It is quite a remarkable 
document. Therefore, I lost quite a lot of time reading that. I will 
go ahead with the procedure if you want me to. 

[^7^ 58. Q. Please continue. I think that will be better. 

A. So I called up Admiral Stark on the ’phone — ^he was at his desk — 
and proposed that we send a message. One or the other of us always 
tried to avoid, to safeguard the codes, both sending a message about 
the same things, to the various commanders concerned at Panama, 
Western Department, Hawaii, and the Philippines. At first, he 
thought it might be inadvisable ; that they would be confused with too 
many of these messages. I then wrote out in longhand the message 
that you have here, and just as it was leaving the room he called me 
back and asked me if I had sent any message yet, and I said it was 
just going, and he said he would like to have added to it the usual 
thing, “l^tify naval opposite.” So I added that to it and sent it in 
that form with Colonel Bracken, I think his name is, who is the man 
who has charge of these special papers. When he came back I queried 
him as to the time of dispatch and all. I didn’t get a very clear 
understanding of the thing so I sent him back with Colonel Bundy, 
who was the member of the War Plans Division who was in charge 
of matters pertaining to the Philippines and Hawaii and Panama. 
He and Colonel Bundy then went back to the m^sage center, the 
coding room, and came back — ^I’ve forgotten what time they came 
back — and told me. It had to do with how long it took to deliver the 
message, and as I recall, when they came bacK they said it was 30 
minutes, or that it took 30 minutes and it would be in the hands of 
the recipients. At that time there was something still further 
unclarified to me so I had them return the second time — which meant 
the third time for Bracken — and they came back and answered me, 
apparently, to my entire satisfaction. At least I understood what 
the thing was. The actual time, I think, of the departure of the mes- 
sage was about noon, something of that sort, Washington time, and 
I believe the records will show that it reached Hawaii at 7 : 32, 1 think 
on the morning of the 7th. I have no time for the reading of this 
big long document, or the time I talked to Stark. The interval 
between the talks with Stark couldn’t have been over two or three 
minutes because it was a very short message and I wrote it off in long- 
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hand. I think I have some notes here. It says, “And at 11 : 46 East* 
em Standard Time, Admiral Stark asked that the various Army 
commanders who had received the message be instructed to convey 
it to the naval opposites” and it was sent to that effect. It was 
received in the message center at 11 : 50 and it was sent by radio to all 
points except Hawaii and they were unable to raise the Hawaiian 
station ; therefore, they sent it on a straight Western Union circuit 
into San Francisco and. they had something out to Hawaii. I didn’t 
know that until afterwards. It went everywhere else on straight 
Army radio without any delay. They couldn’t raise Hawaii by the 
radio. It went everywhere else, the Philippines it went right 
through; Panama and San Francisco, but they couldn’t raise the 
Hawaiian station for some reason [574] on the radio. They 
then sent it through the Western Union through a connection th^ 
had into San Francisco. They can tell you out there what happened; 
I don’t know. This is pure hearsay on my part. I- know at the time 
I was told they had a teletype from the Western Union station in 
Honolulu to the Commanding General of the Army forces, but that 
didn’t function. 

59. Q. Did I understand you to state. General, that you had not 
received any part of the Japanese reply to Mr. Hull’s note, that is, 
the 14 points, until Sunday morning, January 7, 1941? 

A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, 

U. S. Navy: 

60. Q. General, you have before you Exhibit 63, the document that 
contains the various documents that you have been looking at. I want 
to ask you some questions about that. I take it that you are familiar in 
a general way with the type of material that is' contained in that 
exhibit, whetner or not you are familiar with the exact messages that 
are in there, I don’t know, but you are familiar with the general type 
of information? 

A. Quite familiar. 

61. Q. You are familiar with the fact that during the period imme- 
diately preceding 7 December those messages indicate that they were 
broken partly by the Army and partly by the Navy ; that there was a 
joint arrangement in existence between the two services that, I believe, 
one d^ the Army broke them and the next day the Navy broke them ? 

A. I don’t know about that but I know they were both involved in it. 

62. Q. And that they had a method for exchanging the information 
that they got from the messages which each service broke ? 

A. I beueve so. 

63. Q. Now, would you tell the court how the messages were handled 
in the War Department as nearly as you can, from their initial break- 
ing and translation by the S. I. S? In other words, we have had 
explained to the court here by the Navy representatives how these 
things were handled in the Navy Department and I think it would 
help to establish the picture. 

A. You will have to get one of the people that handled it. I get it 
in my hands under a special cover. I read it and sign it and it is taken 
out very specially and nobody else sees it, and then it goes back to its 
source. I coulto’t give you the minutia of its arrangement, but it 
would be very simple to have someone come in and report on it. 
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\_876'] 64. Q. Do you understand tiiat all the messages that are 

received of this type are brought to you personally for inspection, or 
is there some screening that is set up some place in the War Depart- 
ment where they decide which of these messages are considered im- 
portant enough for you to be bothered with or for you to see ? 

A. know that there is screening at the present time because I have 
directed it. 

65. Q. Do you recall what the situation was before December 7th! 

A. I don’t recall at that particular moment what it was. In other 

words, it was entirely too voluminous for me ; I would retire as Chief 
of Staff and read every day. 

66. Q. You have no present recollection as to what the situation was 
at that time! 

A. I know they were too long ; there was too much of it. 

67. Do you recall whether prior to 7 December these messages 
were being passed to the appropriate field commanders who might be 
concerned with the subject matter? 

A. I’m not entirely familiar with that particular aspect of it. 
As I imderstood it at the time, the source of most of these came in 
from naval monitoring stations. I had thought at the time that the 
commander in the Philippines and the Commander in Hawaii got 
part of the information because the monitoring stations are there. 
I have been told since, I believe, that they did not, but that is a matter 
of fact which conjecture on my part isn’t suitable testimony. 

68. Q. More specifically, then. General, did you decide when you 
saw a particular message, or did you feel called upon to decide when 
you saw a particular message, whether or not it should be passed to 
an appropriate field commander, or where the messages only passed 
to you for information and whatever decision'should be made in that 
respect made by some one of your subordinates? 

A. Well, you are going now into the whole operation of any com- 
mander. I see the thing. These people make proposals. Again I 
direct without waiting for the proposals. That would apply m this 
particular case. They go through the things very carefully and accu- 
rately because they are concentrated on everything that pertains to this 
particular thing. I am related to that and also the matters on the 
Hill and to matters all over the world. In an example I have just 
testified to here, I read the message and wrote the reply immediately. 
I didn’t consult anybody other than Admiral Stark about that, ft 
was perfectly clear-cut. I knew what should be done immediately. 
The preceding message that we sent of November 27th which I stated 
General Gerow thou^t that I did not see, I’m pretty certain I did not 
see it, and I’m reasonably certain that I was concerned in the drafting 
of the message of warning, the alert, because that would be something 
that would mdicate to me that very positive action was necessary. 
Now, the ve^ positive action [87o\ probably would be done 
in the War Plans Division, General Gerow for example, or I might 
act direct or they might bring it to me. The same thing applies to your 
question about screening. They go through all of it. I can’t possibly 
do that. And they bring to me me most essential portions that refer 
to things that are of a critical nature. If they fail, why, I change 
the man, that’s all. 
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69. Q. General, I call your attention to Doci^ent 40 of Exhibit 63, 
which contains information sent from Eita, in Honolulu, to Toky<^ 
dated November 18, 1941, and showii^ on its face that.it was handled 
by the Army and was translated on December 6, 1941j and I ask you 
whether or not you recall having seen that message prior to 7 Decem- 
ber, 1941 ? 

A. I am not certain but I think I saw this message after the events 

70. Q. I show you Document 37 of Exhibit 63, General, which is a 
message from To^o to Honolulu dated Novemner 18, 1941, bearing 
the notation that it was handled by the Army and was translated on 6 
l^cember 1941. Do you recall having seen that message prior to 7 
Decem^r 19411 

A. I don’t recall that. 

71. Q. As I understand your testimony, then. General, in most cases 
involving material of this type, the decision as to whether it should be 

S assed on to the appropriate Army commander might have been your 
ecision in some cases, or might have been the decision of the Chief of 
War Plans Division, I believe you said, or some other appropriate sub- 
ordinate whose duty it was to read and evaluate these messages? 

A. Normally, it wouldn’t be his decision but it would be his proposal 
to me for me to approve. 

72. 0- And did you personally approve those proposals? That is, 
in the event that it was decided to send a message to the appropriate 
field commanders forwarding this information, did you personally 
approve the forwarding of that message, or was it just sent in your 
name as is ordinarily the case? 

A. Well, that isn’t an ordinary message, as a rule. I should imagine 
that in most instances, I did. Of course, I was away a great deal 
myself. I might add that I was traveling about 60,000 mues a year 
then and I was traveling a great deal. We were making an army. 

73. Q. Then does it sum up the situation accurately, Generalj to say 
that the information of this type and the other information which you 
had in the War Department on 27 November was considered by you to 
be generally summarized and sent to the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department in your war warning dispatch of 27 November? 
That is, that that dispatch reflected the entire picture that you had at 
that time, including information of this type, and other elements? 

A. I wouldn’t say that it reflected the entire picture. [877] It 
gave the state of a crisis and the direction for action. 

74. Q. In that sense, though, it did reflect certain information which 
you had in the War Department but had not passed on in its original 
torm to the Commanding General ? 

A. That’s it. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
Elimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 

75. Q. On the 6tn of December, Saturday, General, were you ac- 
quaint^ with the fact that Japan had sent to her ambassadors 13 of 14 
parts of a message or note to be delivered or transmitted at some later 
date to our Secretary of State? 

A. I do not recall that I was aware of such information. 

76. Q. There has been evidence adduced before this court indicating 
that information to that effect was available in the Navy Department 
in Washington in readable English and smooth form not later than 
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9 : 15 to 9 : 30 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, on Saturday, the 6th of 
December. If you did not get the information on Saturday, the 6th of 
December, General, that would be due, would it not, to some failure in 
the echelons of command in transmitting the information to you? 

A. I couldn’t say that offhand. It would depend on where I was, 
which I do not recall on that particular Saturday. I might have been 
quite a number of places. I don’t know now where I actually was. I 
have this recollection of the day of December 7th : that when I came to 
the War Department I was told by the officer in charge of this special 
type of information that they had been working all night, as I under- 
stood him to express it at the time, on this matter; that the deciphering 
had taken a longtime: that quite a bit of the Japanese deciphered thing 
was sent over to the War Department to be translated into English, 
apd as I gathered at the time — I am just speaking from a dim recollec- 
tion of that time — this had gone on during the night ; the deciphering 
had been done on the Navy side but the translation into English, on ac- 
count of the length of this thing, had bogged them doTra and they had 
called on the War Departments similar agency to assist in the trans- 
lation from Japanese into English. Then, as I said, this final mes- 
sage — I am merely giving my recollection now — ^had been monitored at 
6 : 30 that morning on the West Coast ; I presume Washington. That, 
again, had to come in, be deciphered and be translated. I got the im- 
pression at this time that they got all this thing together and they sent 
tor me. As I recall, I had been horseback riding and I came in imme- 
diately after the ride and went straight tothe War Department and ran 
into this long message. That is my only recollection of the affair. 

\S7S] 77. Q. I have only asked about Saturday at the moment. 

There has been evidence adduced before this court that the underlying 
language of the long message which was to be delivered by the Japa- 
nese Ambassador to our State Department was English rather than 
Japanese. 

A. I don’t know about that. I would suggest this : You are asking 
me to gue® about something that I have not the facts concerning and I 
have not investigated and we have the officer that knows and you can 
call him here and he can testify. 

78. Q. I have only been trying to direct my questions generally 
to the time when you acquired a knowledge. 

A. Mine was very specifically on Sunday morning. 

79. Q. And you had no knowledge of the fact that another mes- 
sage was coming designating the time of delivery, on Saturday I 

A. That is my recollection. 

80. Q. And you have no recollection of where you were on Saturday 
night? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

81. Q. Whether you were at home, or whether you were in the 
Department, or where you were ? 

A. I don’t know where I was. I never thought of it until this 
instant. 

82. ^ Q. Do you have any recollection as to whether you talked to 
Admiral Stark on Saturday? 

A. Saturday evening? 

83. Q. Yes. 

A. I have no recollection whatever of that. The probability is that 

I did not. • 
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84. Q. There is evidence before the court that the full 14 parts of 
the lone message to which you have made reference and a shoi^r mes- 
sage indicating 1 : 00 o’clock as the time of deliveir had been processed 
and were in smooth, readable English form before 8: 00 oxlock on 
Sunday morning, 7 December. Can you fix more definitely the hour 
that you learned of those facts ? 

A. No, other than the time that was given here that I imoke to 
Admiral Stark over the ’phone would have to be used as the finish of 
the affair and then we would have to estimate how long it took me 
to digest this thing before I came to this 1 : 00 o’clock affair at the end 
of it. I read fairly rapidly. This was a most unusual message, of 
course. I recall distinctly re-reading parts of it and reflecting on it 
when I was reading, but I think I read much more rapidly than the 
average man. That is all I could give you on it, which would indicate 
that probably [S79] I arrived there about half-past 10:00; I’m 
just guessing. 

85. Q. Well, assuming the fact to be as I stated of the evidence 
here. General, that this information was available to the Navy Depart- 
ment by 8 : 00 o’clock, what is the explanation for there being a 2-hour 
delay of that information getting to you ? 

A. All I can think of at the moment is that if it came across — when 
it did come across — the officer who was in charge of it, because it was 
very secret, whether he sat down and read it before he gave it to me. 
If he did, you would have to add on his time of reading on it. 

86. Q. In your conversation with Admiral Stark — ^tnis is after you 
had finished reading it, you called him as I understood it! 

A. I called him on the White House ’phone. 

87. Q. (Continuing.) —did Admiral Stark in any form of words 
inquire of you as to the rapidity of the means of communication that 
were available to you for the transmission of this message ? 

A. No, our conversation was very brief and entirely confined to 
whether or not the message should be sent, and then to having it 
referred to the naval opposite. 

88. Q. There was no conversation in which you in effect said that 
you thought you could get it out as quickly as tne Navy Department? 

A. None whatever. 

89. Q. Prior to the sendir^ of the message that you dispatched, or 
that was dispatched by the War Department to the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, among others, on the 27th of November, had you learned of the 
delivery by the State Department to the Japanese Government of a 
diplomatic note dated the 26t’i of November ? It is a long document. 

A. Yes. I don’t recall. J imagine I knew something about it. I 
don’t recall. 

90. Q. You have no recol’ection as to whether you then regarded 
that note as an ultimatum, or not? 

A. No. 

91. Q. Did you learn from the Navy Department of the dispatch 
sent by it — ^the Navy Department — on the even date, that is, the 27th 
of November, to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. What is the question ? 

92. Q. When did you learn from the Navy Department the fact that 
they had sent a dispatch to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet on the 27th of November? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

70716 — 16— Ex. 146. toI. 
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[580] 93. Q. Do you recall whether ;^ou had any conversation 

with any Navy people about it, about the coincident message? 

A. I don’t recall that. I wasn’t here on the 27th, for one thing. 

94. Q. Or the 26th? 

A. I left the War Department about noon of the 26th and didn’t 
get back to the War Department until the morning of the 28th. 

95. Q. Do you recall any conversation with the Navy Department 
on the 26th about sending some message of that character? 

A. No, I don’t recall any specific conversation about it. I don’t 
mean to imply that I didn’t nave it ; I just don’t recall it. 

96. Do you recall having any conversations with Admiral Stark 
relative to the diplomatic note of the 26th of November? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

97. Q. Either one way or the other? 

A. No. 

98. Q. You made a joint recommendation to the President with 
Admiral Stark including, among other things, the affirmative recom- 
mendation that no ultimatum should be sent. That is in evidence 
here. It was dated, I believe, on the 5th of November. Did you 
regard the note of the 26th of November as sympathetic and parallel 
with your joint recommendation to the President? 

A. I don’t recall. 

99. Q. Do you recall having any conversation with Admiral Stark 
on that phase of the case ? 

A. No, I don’t. I must explain to you gentlemen, if I saw these 
things I saw them this morning. It is a long time. 

100. Q. I am talking about this diplomatic note. 

A. Yes. Well, I am talking about this thing. My reminder was 
this morning. Some things I have a very clear recollection of, and 
others I do not. 

101. Q. Do you recall seeing the answers that Gteneral Short sent 
to your dispatch, or the War Department’s dispatch, of the 27th and 
the subsequent one on the 28th ? 

A. No, I don’t know about that. What actually shows, so far as 
we can determine, is that the reply from the Philippines and the reply 
from Hawaii came in together and were fastened with one of these 
staples that go through. I initialed the one from the Philippines 
which was on top, and I did not initial the one from Hawaii. This 
was the one I was referring to (indicating) . 

[557] 102. Q. You don’t recall having seen that (indicating) ? 

A. Well, I am explaining. I have no recollection one way or the 
other. The message in the records came with a staple fastened to the 
one from the Philippines, and this was on the bottom. I have ini- 
tialed the Philippines one but I haven’t initialed this one. The trou- 
ble in this connection is, I had a conversation regarding its meaning 
with Colonel Bundy, who is the officer in charge of that thing, I think 
the afternoon of December 7th after we knew the attack was on ; that 
is my recollection of it. My recollection of that is, Bundy was ex- 
plaining his interpretation of the message. The unfortunate part of 
the thing is that he was killed right after that when I sent him out 
to Hawaii. He left about two days later, I think, and was killed en 
route out there, so I don’t recall this and I am confused in the conver- 
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sation that I had — ^I’m pretty certain after the event — in relation to 
what I mi^t have been thinking about before the event. 

103. Q. Do you have any recollection of knowing between the 27th 
of November and the 7th of December what precautions General Short 
had actually inaugurated ? 

A. No, I don’t recall that. I was away two or three times in that 
particular period and the War Plans people were checking all these 
things from the various departments that came in. 

104. Q. Do you recall whether you had any conferences with Ad- 
miral Stark in that 10-day period from the 27th of November until 
the 7th of December ? 

A. On a^ subject? 

105. Q. Well, on any subject in connection with the Pacific and Jap- 
anese situation ? 

A. No, I don’t. I suppose the records would show. We were hav- 
ing very frequent meetings of the Joint Board and he and I were 
having even more frequent meetings and were talking over the tele- 
phone almost every day. 

106. Q. You were both members of the Joint Board ? 

A. Yes. He was the senior member. 

107. Q. Well it is your recollection that during the days that you 
were in Washington in this interval from the 27th of November to 
the 7th of December that you did confer with Admiral Stark? 

A. I couldn’t say that I did every day, but we were in frequent 
conference and had a habit of telephoning almost daily about this and 
that. I might add also that we were going to frequent meetings with 
Mr. Hull. 

108. Q. Do you recall whether any of these talks that you had just 

f irior to the 7th of December with Admiral Stark dealt with the prob- 
em of the defense of the Hawaiian Frontier ? 

A. No, I don’t recall that. I might say that my recollection would 
be that we thought they had been working on defense 

plans in Hawaii through the years. They had just reached what 
seemed to be a very workable arrangement and the normal assump- 
tion would be that they were pretty well coordinated. Our great 
problems were out in the Philippines where the means were no slack 
that it was quite a problem what they were going to do out there. 

109. Q. But you have no recollection of any specific talk one way 
or the other? 

A. No, I have not. 

110. Q. Did you have any conferences with Admiral Stark at any 
time relative to the transmission to the responsible commanders in 
Hawaii of any of the information contained in Document 63? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

111. Q. One way or the other, or do you recall that there was none? 
A. I don’t recall that there was any conversation of that nature. 

112. Do you recall whether you and Admiral Stark at any time 
shortly prior to the 7th of December conferred relative to the impact 
of the information contained in Exhibit 63 on the defense of the 
Hawaiian Frontier? 

A. I don’t recall that. 
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The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Bet), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

113. Q. None of the evidence that has been presented before this 
court indicates that the attack on Pearl Harbor was other than a sur- 
prise. Does the court understand that the attack came as a surprise 
to you? 

A. Yes. 

114. Q. General, could you express to the court your general opin- 
ion as to the probability of attack by air on Hawaii on December Tth 
as you gathered from general conversation here. In other words, 
what was the general opinion as to the probability of an air attack 
on Oahu? 

A. Well, in the first place, as far as I can recall my conception 
at the present time, which was partly in the letter I showed you in 
February, I had thought the possibilities in Hawaii in the way of 
attack were a combined sabotage and air attack, and I assumed that 
air attack was much more easy to deal with than the sabotage attack 
because unless we were all disposed in advance to meet the latter, it 
ment a deployment of the troops. In a way, it is very hard to maintain 
deployments over a long period of time, although they had made very 
intricate plans for managing it. To go further, it appeared to me, as 
I recall at the time, that [ 883 '] there was a strong probability — 
really a certainty — that there was a definite evil intent immediately 
in the cards in the Far East. There could be little doubt about that. 
The question was^ When it would blow, or explode; to what extent 
it would be on this infiltration basis where they would virtually sur- 
round the victim with all their arrangements before they pounced. 
By that I mean, it was not beyond the possibilities, considering what 
the Japanese had already been permitted to do, and our own limita- 
tions at the time, that they might go into Siam and just set ^ all the 
rear and dominate the whole Malaya Peninsula even up to Ilangoon. 
Whether or not they were going to make an open assault immediately 
was a matter of conjecture. But to our minds that was a certainty. 
I referred earlier in my testimony to the indications of a peculiar 
nature with relation to the Canal. We always felt a great sensitivity 
with regard to the Canal and hearing something very peculiar merely 
fortified us in our fears always that again you could commit a sabotage 
act there that would be quite fatal to us for quite a time. But those 
things took priority, in my opinion, to the probability of the attack on 
Hawaii. We had there, as I say, more resources than we had any- 
where else, and they had labored long, and apparently diligently, over 
various plans and preparations of one kind and another. 

115. Q. On the morning of December 7th, General, in your phone 
conversation with Admiral Stark relative to sending this message to 
Hawaii, did Admiral Stark impress upon you, or did you impre* 
upon him, the urgency of quick transit of this message ? 

A. No. I think that was implied in what we both said. The only 
issue between us at the moment was whether we would confuse these 
people still further inasmuch as there had been so many messages 
sent, and the decision was that one should be sent immediately and I 
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don’t know how long it was between our two conversations but I should 
imagine it was about three or four minutes when he came back and 
the message was then leaving the room, which indicated the imme- 
diancy of the action. As I told you, he was leaving the room when 
I called him back, because I had written it very hurriedly in longhand 
after I spoke to Admiral Stark the first time. I took, I should sa^ 
from the time I read the message until I wrote the message I sent, I 
don’t imagine there was more than five or six minutes involved, in- 
cluding my conversations with Admiral Stark. 

116. Q. Did you consider the proposed severance or the contem- 
plated severance of the diplomatic relations practically a declaration 
of war? 


A. My recollection of that today is that I was not cer- 

tain of that. They have so many devious ways of doing things 
nowadays that whether or not their first move would be an out-and-out 
act of war was not any certainty in my mind. I was certain that 
they were going ahead in the Far East but whether they would do 
it overtly or whether they would do it over some severance of diplo- 
matic relations or moves of that kind, I wasn’t clear in my mind. I 
might say that we had had a number of discussions, particularly 
Admiral Stark with members of the State Department and with the 
President at which I was present, with relation to the imposing of 
economic sanctions against the Japanese, particularly in regard to 
fuel oil and gasoline, and it was the opinion that if you moved so far 
you provoked them to the point where something overt would happen 
right away. I musn’t speak for him but this was discussed by him 
very often as to what would happen if you caught them on the fuel 
oil business cold ; whether or not they would be provoked into action, 
all of which meant, in my mind, whether they moved directly — as 
they did— or whether they moved more circuitously under the cover 
of various diplomatic ruptures and things of that sort. 

Extracted testimony of Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, 
Junior (relative to introduction of exhibit) ; and Captain Edwin T. 
Layton, U. S. Navy. Pages 903-910, inclusive. 

\903\ Robert D. Powers, Jr., counsel for the judge advocate, 
was recalled by the judge advocate and was warned that his oath was 
still binding. 

Examination by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. I hand you a document. Can you identify it? 

A. I can. It is a copy, duly authenticated under ofiicial seal, of a 
dispatch dated 3 December 1941 from OpNav addressed to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic and Coml6 for action ; and to CinCPac and 
Coml4 for information. 

The only authenticated copy of a dispatch dated 3 December 1941 
from OpNav to Commander-in-Chief , Asiatic and Coml6 foi action ; 
and to CinCPac and Coml4 for information, was submitted to the 
interested parties and to the court, and by the judge advocate offered 
in evidence. 

There being no objection, it was so received, marked “EX- 
HIBIT 66”. 
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A. (Reading:) 

Q. Will you please read the dispatch ? 

Prom: OPNAV. 

Date : 3 December 1941. 

Action Addressees. To : GINGAF. 

GOM SIXTEEN. 

Info : GINPAO 

GOM FOURTEEN. 

Priority. 

Date time group : 081855. 

Text: Gircular twenty four forty four from Tokyo one December ordered 
London X Hongkong X Singapore and Manila to destroy purple machine XX 
Batavia machine already sent to Tokyo XX December second Washington also 
directed destroy purple X all but one copy of other systems X and all secret 
documents XX British admiralty London today reports embassy London 
has complied. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the pre- 
vious questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and resumed his seat as counsel for 
the judge advocate. 

\ 90 ^^ A witness called by the judge advocate, entered, was duly 
sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. State your name, rank, and present station. 

A. Cimtain Edwin T. Liayton, U. S. Navy. I am Intelligence 
Officer, Staff of Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing between the first of October 
and 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Intelligence Officer of the Commander-in-Chief, United States 
Pacific Fleet. 

3. Q. Will you state in general what were the sources of information 
available to you during that time ? 

A. The main sources of information were from Chief of Naval 
Operations, Office of Naval Intelligence, who forwarded us reports 
from naval observers, naval attaches, other competent observers. State 
Department, consular agents. Also from Chief of Naval Operations 
via Office of Naval Intelligence or Office of Naval Communications 
certain highly secret information under the classification of com- 
munication intelligence. Also local reports from the local district 
intelligence office here regarding local security conditions; through 
liaison with British Intelligence of the Secret Intelligence Service ; in- 
telligence as to Japan’s activities in the Far East. Also from the com- 
mandants of the Twelfth and Sixteenth Naval Districts and Panama 
Sea Frontier regarding movements of Japanese merchant vessels; re- 
ports also from the Commandant of the Third Naval District regard- 
ing movements of J apanese merchant vessels. I think that is all. 

4. Q. What method did you employ in passing this information 
along to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 
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A. I passed it to him by hand. 

5. Q. Was this information that you received evaluated before vou 
passed it to him, or did you give it to him direct in the form in which 
received ? 

A. I gave it to him in the original form. If the original message 
were an intelligence report and it was long, I would write a short 
brief of it, appending that to the original report. 

6. Q. I show you Exhibit 66, which has just been introduced into 
evidence before this court and ask you to read it to youi-self . Will you 
state whether you saw the contents of this message on or before 7 
December 1941 f 

A. I did. 

7. Q. Did this message have any special significance to you when 
you read it? 

A. This message, like many others received at that time having to 
do with the Japanese activities, could only be read \ 905 '\ and 
considered along with the rest of them as it tended to indicate Japan’s 
intentions and activities. 

8. Q. The fact that the message mentioned destroying a certain 
type of machine, did that have any special sigpificance to you ? 

A. Only insofar as I knew that was the cipher machine. 

9. Did it have any more significance to you by designating a 
machine by this particular name thap, if it had been any other sort 
of a cipher machine? 

A. I asked the security officer. Lieutenant Coleman, who had come 
from Washin^on, just what was meant by the word “purple machine” 
and he explained that it was an electrical coding machine, roughly 
similar to the type we used, that was used in the passing of messages 
between Japanese consuls and diplomats and the home office. The 
word “purple” was to designate the type of the machine as an improve- 
ment over the old one called the “red’ . 

10. Q. Then am I to imderstand that the fact that they used this 
particular name had no special significance to you regarding the 
security of the type of messages it was designed to handle ? 

A. Well, we know that the Japanese Navy had an electrical coding 
machine, that the Japanese naval attach^ had a coding machine, that 
this was a diplomatic coding machine, and therefore the diplomatic 
machines were being broken, or destroyed, but other than the fact that 
it was a dmlomatic machine, no, it had no special significance. 

11. Q. I show you Document 15 of Exhibit 63 and ask you whether 
or not you had seen this document on or before 7 December 1941, 
or had you been informed of its contents ? 

A. I did not see this original document. The message we received 
stated this same thing in substance but to my recollection this exact 
document was not translated verbatim. The use of the winds and 
the code for relations was in the message but the verbatim, word-for- 
word, was not as we received it in the telegraph. 

1. Q. What, to your own knowledge, was done to intercept the 
broadcast which used the words to execute this code ? 

A. Upon receipt of this. Commander Eochefort, who headed the 
Coml4 intelligence unit, placed special watches on all the Japanese 
weather and news and other broadcasts^ both in the Japanese and 
English language, and told them to mamtain communications with 
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him by telephone and to call him the instant one of these code words 
was heard and he was to call either myself or Admiral Kimmel in 
person in case I happened, to be away. He would call me if I were 
there. Also the intelligence oflBcer, who at that time was monitoring 
certain news broadcasts, was inferentially warned to watch for any 
weather reports being put on the end of news broadcasts and to inform 
him or me — that is, Kochefort or myself — of any such appendage or 
insertion in a regular broadcast. 

[906] 13. Q. Did you ever receive any information prior to 7 
December 1941 which executed any portion of this document 15 that 
you have just read? 

A. We did not, 

14. Q. Prior to 7 December 7 1941 were you aware of any messages 
sent between the Hawaiian Islands and the Japanese Government 
which contained military information relative to the movement of 
ships in Pearl Harbor or the location of ships there ? 

A. No, sir. 

15. Q. I show you Documents 36, 37 and 40 of Exhibit 63 which 
are communications between Japan and the Japanese authorities in 
Honolulu and which either request or mve information concerning 
ship movements in PearrHarbor. I will ask you to look at these doc- 
uments and state whether or not you had seen them or been appraised 
of their contents prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I will state categorically'that none of these were received here, 
nor were we appraised of their existence. 

16. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941 did you have any other informa- 
tion other than Exhibit 66 which I showed you first concerning the 
Japanese destroying codes and confidential documents? 

A. On 5 December we received word from the naval observer at 
Wellington that the Japanese consul at Wellington was destroying 
his codes and had sent a code word to Tokyo in compliance with in- 
structions. 

17. Q, Was this information given to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. It was. 

18. Q. Do you recall whether any evaluation was placed on the sig- 
nificance of this directive ? 

A. The significance of these messages was considered along with 
other messages during that period and were the subject of discussions 
in the Admiral’s cabin. I presumed that when he discussed it with 
the War Plans Officer and others that it was a matter of discussion 
because after receiving that he had various officers in for a conference. 
One particular point of this was the destruction of codes and ciphers, 
t he ones in Hong Kong, Singapore, Wellington, as well as Batavia, 
I believe, were included along with London and Washington. This 
seemed to indicate that Japan was preparing for any or all eventuali- 
ties and at that time we had received messages from the British and 
from Washington stating that highly secret and reliable information 
indicated a Japanese Attack on the Kra Peninsula scheduled for 
about 1 December. This seemed to dovetail with the information 
received and its evaluation, and while all possibilities were not ruled 
out, it fit like a glove. 

[907] Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy : 
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19. Q. I show you Document No. 2 of Exhibit 64, conwming the 
winds code, being a dispatch from the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet. Did you have that at about the same time you had had that 
other document that was shown you in your direct testimony ? 

A. It was abut the same time; yes, sir. 

20. Q. "Vinien you examined the two together, did it leave any un- 
certainty in your mind as to the mechanism of that code which the 
Japanese were setting up? 

A. None whatsoever. 

21. Q. Did you at that time take it to mean that one of those code 
.words, say the one which referred to us, was the equivalent of inform- 
ing the Japanese that they were at war with the United States, or in 
a state of somewhat lesser importance? 

A. It is rather difficult to recall my exact impression but as I recall 
it now I believe it was more than a rupture of diplomatic relations 
had taken place and tliat necessarily, anything else could happen. 

Frank Murrell Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

[908] 22. Q. Exhibit 66, which you have just been shown, car- 

ries the initials, DFS. Do you known who that would be? 

A. Yes, sir. 

23. Q. Who? 

A. I believe that is Captain Safford. 

24. Q. Did you know at the time or did you think at the time that 
this purple cipher mentioned would be one of their very high class 
ciphers? 

A. Yes, carrying as it did the material from Embassies and Counsel 
General to the Foreign Office at Tokyo, and vice versa, it was con- 
sidered to be a high class cipher. 

25. Q. Knowing the Japanese as of course you do, was it not rather 
an extreme measure to destroy anything as expensive as one of those 
machines? 

A. The thought of the cost did not enter my mind. I rather thought 
that since the one from Bangkok had been removed, it was due to their 
forces being there; while the ones in Hong Kong, Manila, and Wash- 
ington, and London, could not be physicallv transported without 
some danger of compromise. We know that they take elaborate pre- 
cautions to move these into foreign countries. 

26. Q. Captain, do you know whether or not your opposite number 
in the Army was obtaining from the War Department any informa- 
tion derivea from sources like these that we have been discussing? 

A. I do not know, sir. He at least did not pass any on to me, or 
to Admiral Kimmel, to my knowledge and I am sure that if any 
were passed on to Admiral Kimmel, I would have seen them. The 
liaison between the G-2, Hawaiian Department, was maintained 
through the G-2 of the Hawaiian Air Force, Colonel Railey, who, 
when he established the liaisonj said that he was doing this on the 
instructions of G-2, since the air force and the Navy would operate 
in the closest conjunction while the Army was a deiensive garrison. 
Colonel Railey passed on to me no such information, and since I 
did inform him of the contents, in general, of some of this highly 
secret information, I feel positive in my mind that had he known it, 
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he would have informed us; and therefore he had no such source 
of information available. 

Cross-examined Iw the interested party, Bear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy; (Ret) : 

27. Q. Did you know prior to 6 December, 1941, that any unit 
of the Navy Department had intercepted the execution of the winds 
message? 

A. I did not. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

n Examined by the court: 

. Captain, were you familiar with the operations of the F. B. I., 
and Intelligence Service here in Honolulu, during that period or 
time? 


A. I was kept apprised of the general situation ashore, inasmuch 
as it influenced the security of the Fleet, which was here based. I 
knew in general their set-up, how they operated, and the general 
situation, but did not concern myself with details. 

29. Q. Do you know of any restrictions placed on the Japanese 
representatives or Japanese officials of Honolulu, as to the transmission 
of messages to Tokyo? 

A. To my best knowledge and belief, there were no such restrictions 
at any time. 

30. Q. Was there any information — or were any means of obtain- 
ing information through the F. B. I., or otherwise, as to the messages 
flowing to Tokyo from Honolulu ? 

A. The F. B. I. wouldn’t be a party to that, because it is against 
the laws of the United States. I know that there had been attempts 
made through various high officials. Naval, Military, and civilian, to 
obtain files of Japanese outgoing and incoming messages that were 
handled on American communications systems, and I know that it was 
refused in many cases. I know in some cases it was done with special 
permission of some very high authority. I understand that attempts 
were made locally here to obtain these messages. 

31. Q. What I want to know — was this information obtained and 
in your hand or anyone’s hands here in Honolulu? 

A. There was no information obtained from any sources, of the 
Japanese Consul General, or others here — none to my knowledge at all. 

32. Q. In other words, you had no information as to what action 
was being transmitted from the Japanese officials or otherwise here 
in Honolulu, to Tokyo? 

A. No, sir. We had no information. Attempts were made to get it. 

33. Q. We have had introduced in this testimony that certain mes- 
sages were received in Washington whereby the Japanese reauested 
information as to the number of ships in Pearl Harbor, and also the 
entrance of ships here. Were you familiar with those messages? 

A. Not until after December 7. 


34. Q. But you did not have them at the time? 

A. I did not. sir. 

35. Q. And they were not transmitted to you or to the Commander- 
in-Chief of Pacific ? 


A. They weren’t available, sir. They weren’t decrypted [OlCi] 
until after December 7. 
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36. Q. Does that include the so-called winds message? 

A. No, sir, the winds message did not come locdly. The winds 
message originated in Tokyo, saying that they would do a certain 
thing a certain place at a certain time. 

37. Q. The Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet did not receive the 
winds message before December 7 ? 

A. He knew of the winds message. These wind messages did not 
originate here in Honolulu. 

Extracted testimony of Captain Edwin T. Layton, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 916-918, inclusive. 

v916^ Beexamined by the judge advocate : 

61. ^ You have testified that you did not feel that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet had been kept as fully informed as he 
might have been, in view of the information which you know now 
was in Washington. Will you tell us some of the information which 
you think would have influenced the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific at that time had he known it? 

A. I know that there were certain de-crypted messages in the War 
Department and in the Navy Department in Washington, which by 
themselves do not mean so much, but, added together, would certainly 
be more of a warning toward this locality than we received in any 
other message — the ones you showed me, plus the ones not introduced 
in this court and which are in the possession of the Army, I under- 
stand. 

62. Q. Could yo u g ive briefly the information which these docu- 
ments contained? What was the subject matter of them? 

A. Further inquiries regarding ship movements in Pearl Harbor 
and stressing movements of aircraft carriers in Pearl Harbor. 

63. Q. Do you recall any others ? 

A. Other messages of the nature of those from the purple machine 
regarding the situation existing at that time. 

64. Q. Could you be just a little more specific? 

A. I am trying to phrase this but I can’t. Without quoting a docu- 
ment, I can onlv say I have received the impression from certain docu- 
ments which I know were available before December 7 that the phras- 
eology of certain passages in there ma;j^ be considered quite important 
had that material been at hand. For instance, there was one expres- 
sion to the effect that Japan must have a settlement of the negotiations 
in Washii^on by the 25th and the fact that when the note from 
Secretary Hull was delivered, the Japanese Ambassador to Germany 
was told to call on Hitler and get Hitler’s promise. The Japanese 
Ambassador to Italy called on Mussolini and received Mussolini’s 
promise of full aid. Those were definitely warlike indications. 

Beexamined by the court : 

65. Q. Beferring to your last answer, were any of these directed 
against Pearl Harbor particularly? 

A. No, sir. 

66. Q. You consider, however, that if they had them here, they 
would have influenced the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific? 

A. I think it would for this reason: The Japanese is {917'\ 
an Oriental, and he is a great bargainer. We saw negotiations ap- 
parently broken down with Mr. Kurusu suddenly being rushed 
through so as to inject new blood. The negotiations, we were told, 
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had broken down and there was little possibility of their being re- 
sumed. Yet we have seen in the past that negotiations were resumed, 
and Japan devised some new formula, some new approach for a prob- 
lem almost as insoluable as the one facing her then. We received two 
very fine estimates of the situation from Captain Creighton, the 
naval resident officer at Singapore, and from the intelligence officer 
of the Asiatic Fleet, in which they independently of one another, 
from their wide contacts in the Far East, came to the conclusion that 
war against America at this time would not be the Japanese decision, 
but, rather, they would cut across Thailand to cut off the Burma 
Koad and Burma, which was, at best, unstable at that time, in an 
attempt to find a solution to the so-called China incident without 
involving America and Great Britain, if possible. 

Recross-examined by the intei*estea party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

67. Q. Would not the receipt of the execution of the Winds Mes- 
sage be one of the clues to which you have referred and which would 
have influenced the decision of the Commander-in-Chief ? 

A. I feel positive that had one of the Winds messages execute been 
received, it would have been acted upon with rapidity and ag^essiveW. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy: 

68. Q. Will you state what action you believe would have been 
taken? 

A. I believe all personnel would have been immediately recalled 
to their ships — This is my belief. I believe all vessels would have 
been ordered to be prepared to sail at the earliest possible moment. 
I believe that intense anti-submarine patrol and distant patrold would 
have been inaugurated. I believe the task force woula have sortied 
and proceeded to sea to perform what missions under the War Plan 
the Commander-in-Chief deemed appropriate. 

69. Q. This would have been upon receipt of the code message 
which said diplomatic relations with the United States were ter- 
minated ? 

A. Yes^ir. 

70. Q. Didn’t the “war warning” dispatch say practically the same 
thing? 

A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. The message said negotiations 
had (»ased. The fact that negotiations were tlien [57<S] under 
way in Washington — and which had been under way since, I believe, 
April or May, 1941 — did not necessarily mean that diplomatic rela- 
tions were going to be ruptured or that a state of war was going to 
be declared to exist after a' rupture. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in 
connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the 
previous questioning. 

The witoess stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 
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[BISAI The court then, at 5:25 p. m., adjourned until 9:30 
a. m., September 11, 1944. 

[919'\ Extracted testimony of Lieutenant Commander F. M. 
Brotherhood, U. S. Naval Reserve. Pages 919-A — 930, inclusive. 

[919-A.^ A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was 
duly sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate: 

1. Q. Please state your name, rank, and present station. 

A. F. M. Brotherhood, lieutenant commander, U. S. N. R. At pres- 
ent, I am attached to FRUPAC under orders to return to Washington. 

2. Q. What duty were you performing during the month imme- 
diately preceding 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I was one of the watch officers in Op-20-G, in the office of 
Director of Naval Communications. 

[920'\ 3. Q. I hand you Document 15 of Exhibit 63 before this 

court. Do you recall having seen this document prior to 7 December 
1941? 

A. I recall seeing the original of this document prior to 7 December. 

4. Q. Do you recall on what date you first saw that document, or 
were informed as to its contents? 

A. I don’t remember the date. 

5. Q. What is the best approximation you can give as to that date? 

A. About November 30tn. 

6. Q. At the time you saw this document, was it made available 
to all of the watch officers in Op-20-G ? 

A. I do not know. 

7. Q. As a watch officer in Op-20-G, what instructions were given 
to you with regard to procedure to be followed if and when any 
intercept of a Japanese message using this code was received? 

A. I recall only that portion which ordered me to call Admiral 
Noyes on the telephone in the event that any intercept of this type 
was received. 

8. Q. Prior to 7 December 1941 was any message emanating from 
Japan received in Op-20-G in which this code was used? 

A. I know of one tnat was at the time presumed to be in this code. 

9. Q. When was that message that you speak. of received? 

A. I think of it as a Thursday night before Pearl Harbor. 

10. Q. Sir, for the sake of the record, will you compute the day of 
the month that that Thursday night before Pearl Harbor would have 
been? 

A. The 4th of December. 

11. Q. During what hours on the evening of 4 December 1941 were 
you on watch in Op-20-G ? 

A. From 4 : 00 in the evening until midnight. 

12. Q. From whom did you receive a message containing these 
code words? Relate the details pertaining to the receipt of such 
message. 

A. In the course of the evening of December 4th I received a tele- 
phone call from the Federal Communications Commission from an 
officer whose name I don’t remember. Unfortunately I don’t remember 
at this time the text of the dispatch but I know what it did not say. I 
recall, in receiving it, that there seemed to be something missing from 
what 1 was looking [^7] for and that is, he gave me the first 
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portion of it. I asked him if there was not more and I made a pracil 
note of the transmission as he gave it to me over the telephone only for 
my own records so that I would give it accurately to Admiral Noyes. 
Vlmen I say that the text was not what I was looking for, I mean that 
it did not contain the phrase in Japanese Higashi no Kazeame, which, 
to me, would have indicated that diplomatic relations severance, fol- 
lowed ly war, would come to the United States. I remember this be- 
cause of the feeling of relief that I had that it was not that. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of this telephone conversation through the very 
secret channel that we had set up for the purpose of transmitting this 
information I was able to reach Admiral Noyes by telephone and gave 
him the dispatch as I had it, and he said to me words which indicated 
to me that he thought the wind was blowing from a funny direction 
and thanked me, and at this time I don’t remember whether he gave 
me oral instructions to ask the F. C. C. to continue to look. That part 
of it I don’t remember. From this distance it seems to me that I called 
the F. C. C. later, though what I said at that time I don’t remember. 
Those are the circumstances surrounding the receipt of the winds mes- 
sage referred to in this document. 

13. Q. Sir, I hand you Document 2 of Exhibit 65 before the court. 
Can you identify this document as being the information which was 

g assed to you by telephone on the evening of 4 December 1941 from the 

c. a? 

A. I have just said that I had foi^otten the text. If I had been asked 
to quote the text of this dispatch I would have been unable to do so. 
However, I will say that this appears to me to be the text of the mate- 
rial that I received over the telephone from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

14. Q. Sir, I ask you to refer again to the first document which you 
were handed. Document 15 of Exhibit 63 in connection with the docu- 
ment which you now hold, Document 2 of Exhibit 64 : Taking those 
two together, what information is conveyed with regard to a break of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and any other nation in this 
intercept message. Document 2 of Exhibit 64 ? 

A. I remember what it meant to me without referring to this docu- 
ment. I will say that it conveyed the impression that fiere would be 
a break in diplomatic relations, not with the United States but with 
the Soviet Union. It is my opinion that that is what caused Admiral 
Noyes to say that the wind is blowing from a funny direction. 

15. Q. Commander, a few minutes ago, you testified that you made 
a written memorandum of the oral tmephone conversation with an 
official of the F. C. C. Do you have any information as to whether or 
not the F. C. C. followed up that telephone call with a confirming let- 
ter or memoranda at any time subsequent to the evening of 4 Decem- 
ber? 

A. I don’t have any recollection of such a confirmation. 

16. Q. Was your pencil, written memoranda made a part 
of the files of Op-20-G at that time ? 

A. I don’t know that either. 

17. Q. Do you recall what disposition you did make of your memo- 
randa? 

A. Yes. I left it on the —well, we will say on the desk of the watch 
officer. I turned it over, in fact, to the succeeding watch officer. 
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18. Q. Since that time have you had any occasion to look in the 
files of Op-20-G to locate your memorandum or any other written 
memorandum pertaining to the receipt of the message about which 
you have been testifying? 

A. No. 

19. Q. I hand you Document 3 of Exhibit 64 before the court which, 
according to this exhibit, was intercepted by the F. C. C. at 2130 on 
the evening of December 5 and which according to the exhibit, was 
communicated to the Aimy. Will you look at this document and say 
what break in diplomatic relations is indicated by that code message? 

A. It would indicate to me that the relations had been broken, or 
were about to be broken with the Soviet Union. 

20. Q. In other words, this Document 3, received a day later than 
the one which you received over the telephone on the 4th, is merely 
a repetition^ in substance, of what had been received on the night of the 
4th pertaining only to the Soviet Union ? 

A. As I see it here, it would appiear that way. 

21. Q. Do you know whether or not this second intercept pertain- 
ing to' a break with the Soviet Union was ever received in Op-20-G? 

A. I do not. 

22. Q. In addition to the intercept pertaining to the Soviet Union 
about which you have been testifying, did you ever see any other inter- 
cepts using the so-called winds code in Op-20-G? 

A. No. 

23. Q. Did you ever have any information of the receipt of any 
additional messages? 

A. No. 

24. Q. Under the set-up in Op-20-G at that time, would it have 
been likely that you would have Imown, either by seeing official reports 
or by informal information from the other watcn officers, of the receipt 
of any additional messages using this code? 

A. Very likely. 

[P2S] 25. Q. Will you elaborate on that and give reasons for 

that last answer? 

A. I was part of the group that had the duty of reporting any such 
message as this. I was one of the three officers who, in the course of 
a day, would have cognizance if such a message had come in. Further 
than that, had the message come in while I was not on watch, it seems 
to me that it would have passed down the chain of the watch officers 
to the responsible party. Further, my associations with the other 
watch officers was so close that had there been any rumor of such a 
dispatch I believe I would have heard about it. 

26. Q. Do you know of any attempts that were made to notify the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet of the receipt of a message 
utilizing the winds code ? 

A. I do not, except that Admiral Noyes said he would see that the 
proper people were informed of this intercept. 

"nie interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, (Ret) , 
stated that he did not desire to cross-examine this 'witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret) : 
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27. Q. Was this message that was received from the F. C. C. given 
to you in the Japanese language, or in the equivalent English trans- 
lation? 

A. It seems to me that it was given to me, Captain Lavender, as it 
appears here, in the testimony. 

28. Q. By that, I take it, then, that it was given to you in English 
terms, English words? 

A. It seems to me that it was. 

29. Q. When you received this dispatch, were you completely satis- 
fied, then, when receiving it, as you remember it, in English terms, 
as to the translation? 

A. I was completely satisfied that I had gotten it correctly and I 
understood it 

30. Q. Did you at that time communicate with any of the other 
officers who might be familiar with that system, or a verification of 
the translation? 

A. Captain Lavender, our instructions were very explicit. The 
person to whom I was to report had sufficient information of what we 
could expect to receive so that I think had it come in Japanese or Eng- 
lish, the recipient of my telephone call would have undeistood without 
the assistance of a translator. 

31. Q. But did you verify in any way the meaning of the dispatch 
as it was given to you? 

A. Only by consulting the memorandum of instructions which had 
had been given to me. 

[P24] 32. Q. What other officers did you refer to when you 

said there were three officers that were doing routine duties, rotation 
duties similar to yours? 

A. Their names. Captain Lavender? 

33. Q. Yes. 

A. Lieutenant Commander A. V. Bering; Lieutenant Commander 
Murray, whose initials I don’t remember; and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Brown. I don’t remember his initials. 

34. Q. What were your relations with Commander Kramer? 

A. Commander Kramer was the officer in charge of the translation 
section of our group. My relations with him were friendly. 

35. Q. I mean your official relations. Do you know wnat duties 
Commander Kramer was performing in Decemner, 1941 ? 

A. He was in charge of the translation section of our group, as I 
have said. 

36. Q. Did you consult with him at all on the translation of this 
ditspatch? 

A. Not at the time. Captain. Commander Kramer had been pretty 
busy and he was home getting some needed rest. 

37. Q. Did you ask the Federal Communications Commission to 
send you a confirmation copy? 

A. I don’t recall. 

38. Q. Do you recall whether or not you considered at that time 
that this message was of some importance ? 

A. I recall that I considered it of considerable importance. 

39. Q. And you made only a memorandum of that messa^ and 
turned it over to your relief without making any other copies? 

A. According to my instructions, I did. 
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40. Q. Who gave you those instructions? 

A. There was a written instruction signed by a responsible officer 
in my section. I don’t recall whether it was Commander Kramer, or 
whether it was Capthin Safford. 

41. Q, Do you recall whether the officer that gave you the infor- 
mation over the telephone, that is, in the Federal Communications 
Commission, mentioned the Japanese words at all? 

A. I don’t remember that he did. 

42. Q. Did you know any Japanese at that time? 

A. I knew pretty much the material that was covered in this dis- 
patch. I knew some other diplomatic Japanese. 

[ 925 '] 43. Q. It has been indicated that there has been no trace 

of the original message as recoi’ded by you, or any confirmation copy, 
in the files of the Navy Department. Can you accoimt in any way 
for the inability of the Navy Department to produce this dispatch? 

A. I can account for it from my own viewpoint only and that was, 
we were instructed to pass the word orally. This matter at the time 
was considered of greatest urgency and the most important single 
job we had to do. Each of us was very anxious to be sure that noth- 
mg happened to our carrying out our orders. I know this because 
it was talked informally with the other officers involved since that 
time regarding this dispatch. For my part, when I received it, my 
orders left me no alternative but to make my telephone call to Ad- 
miral Noyes at once. I was not in the position, nor was I expected, 
to evaluate or pass on the worth of the contents of this dispatch. 
I was simply ordered to see that it was speeded on its way. 

44. Q. And you were ordered to see that it was speeded on its way 
and emphasiz^ as to speed and emphasized as to oralness but not 
emphasized as to any record that would be kept of such an important 
me^^? 

A. ^ to the matter of record, I don’t believe we were instructed 
to make a record. 

45. Q. Now, coming to the morning of 7 December, what watch 
did you have? 

A. The morning of 7 December I came on duty at 12: 01 a. m., and 
remained until relieved sometime after 7 : 00 a. m. 

46. Q. Do you recall what dispatches came to your attention dur- 
ing that watch? 

A. I recall one particular dispatch. There were a number handled 
by that watch. 

47. ^ Do you recall whether or not there was the 14th part of a 1^ 
part ditspatch intercepted betwemi Japan and the ambassador in 
Washington that was received at that time ? 

A. Ever since December 7 there has been a question in my mind 
whether there were 13 or 14 parts. May I reier to the part that 
you call **14” as the last part? 

48. Q. Yes. 

A. Yes. 

49. Q. Did you receive during that watch a dispatch indicating the 
time of delivery of all of the parts of that long dispatch to the 
Secretary of State? 

A. At the time I didn’t recognize it as such a dispatch, except there 
was, to me, a certain indication that there was some urgency in con- 
nection with the long diplomatic message. 

79716 — *6— Bx. 14^ toL 2 ^11 
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50. Q. Will you state how the two dispatches just re- 
ferred to were handled, and trace them in their delivery and dis- 
tribution as far as you know of your own personal knowledge? 

A. Tlie first dispatch which was mentioned, the long diplomatic 
message, was perfectly clear to me. It was in English and when I 
finished with it, except for making a record, it would be ready for 
dissemination through the customary chatinels. At the time of 
December 7th we were sharing the work on this diplomatic traffic with 
the Army. The message regarding time of delivery was in Japanese. 
It required the services of a translator. I have tried since December 
7th to remember whether or not the Army translator was on duty at 
the time. The reason for that is this : I Imow the translator was not 
present at the Navy Department, and for the reason that we were 
sharing the duties on this diplomatic traffic we worked on odd and 
even days. At this time I don’t remember whether the odd day of 
the week or the odd day of the month was the Navy’s day of duty, 
or the Army’s. I don’t remember whether the Army translator was 
there that earl^ in the morning — I will say by 4:00 o’clock in the 
morning — but in the exchange of traffic back and forth we made cus- 
tomary trips in which we carried this traffic over by hand ourselves. 
It was not trusted to an enlisted man, and I believe that prior to 7 : 00 
o’clock on the morning of December 7th I had made one, perhaps two, 
such trips to the Army. It is quite possible that I would not know 
whether there was a translator on duty in the Array section because, 
as I say, these activities were veiled in so much secrecy that I knew 
very little about the personnel employed by the Army. So far as I 
was concerned, it meant carrying some documents over to a very 
impersonal receiver. Does that answer your question. Captain 
Lavender? 

61. Q. Partially. I will bring the rest out by questions. How 
long did you remain in the Navy Department on the morning of 7 
December? 

A. I left sometime after 7:00. 

62. Q. Did you leave before Commander Kramer came in? 

A. I left before Commander Kramer came in, yes, sir. 

53. Q. And you left the dispatches there for delivery to Commander 
Kramer, however ? 

A. Those dispatches which were supposed to be delivered to liim, 
I don’t remember, but I presume that I left them there for him. 

Be-examined by the judge advocate: 

54. Q. Commander, referring to the testimony that you have just 
given: At the time you left the Department at 7 : 00 o’clock on the 
morning of 7 December 1941, had the English translation of the Jaj>- 
anese message which you haa taken to the Army for translation been 
returned to you? 

A. I wish I could remember that. I have tried to remember whetJier 
the orimnal copy had come back, or not. I can’t remember. I would 
like to know ijf anyone ever finds out. 

Examined by the court: 

65. Q. Eeferring again to this winds message : Did you at any time 
discuss this winds message with Commander Kramer, or with Admiral 
Noyes? 

A. Admiral, I delivered it to Admiral Noyes. 

56. Q. By ’phone? 
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A. By telephone, yes, sir, and since that time 1 have not discussed 
it with him. 

57, Q. Well, I am speaking of the immediate time of that date. 
Did you discuss it with him at that time, other than ’phone him ? 

A. No, sir. 

68. Q. When this supposed answer of “execute winds message” 
came in— -and you say that in accordance with your translation or the 
information you received, it meant that Japan was going to war with 
the Soviet Union— did’nt that seem rather odd to you in view of the 
criUcal situation existing at that time between this country and Japan? 

59. Q. Did you hear Commander Kramer or Admiral Noyes express 
any opinion as to the queer interpretation of this message? 

A, Admiral, I testified as to something that Admiral Noyes said in 
regard to it; it is in the record. 

60. Q. Were you present or did you hear while on duty there, that 
Commander Kramer came in with a reply to this question, that said 
“Here it is” ; in reply to this winds message ; or, “Here it is, we’ve got 
it”? 

A. I don’t recall that. 

§1. Q. You have been asked as to how these messages were han- 
dled. Now, referring to the winds message. Do you know how that 
was handled from your office and where it went to? Did it go to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, or where did it go? 

A. I don’t know that. Admiral. I only know as far as Admiral 
Noyes is concerned. 

[9£S] Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

62. Q. Were you by chance present when there was a summary 
of events or a summary of the estimate drawn up and presented to 
Admiral Noyes for his consideration, to pass on to higher authority? 

A. No. 

63. Q. Do you remember w’hen you saw the English translation 
of part 14 of these messages received on the night of 6-7 December? 

A. I think it took us about an hour to get that out, to break it 
out ; seems to me we finished it and checked it for accuracy and possible 
mistakes by 4 : 00 in the morning. 

64. Q. That was the last part? ' 

A. The last part, yes, sir. 

65. Q. The last part which came in was in the Japanese language 
and had been translated? 

A. No, sir, that was in English. The last part of the long diplo- 
matic message was in English. 

66. Q. The last part that I referred to, you stated in your testi- 
mony was in the Japanese language. The other parts were in English. 

A. I don’t believe I said that. 

67. Q. What did you say? 

A. I understood Captain. Lavender asked me about a dispatch stat- 
ing that this certain long diplomatic dispatch must be delivered by 
a given time. If I didn’t say that it was that dispatch that was in 
Japanese, I made a mistake, but I think I did. The long diplomatic 
dispatch of fourteen parts was in English; that did not require 
translation. 
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68. Q. The long part of the message; was that in English! 

A. The long diplomatic message was in English. 

69. Q. Now the short part was in Japanese, the short and last 
part! 

A. Yes, they were not associated by number. They were only asso- 
ciated by inference. 

70. Q. Now, what I asked you — the short part and la^ part that 
was in Japanese — ^when did you see the English translation of that! 

A. I didn’t see the English translation of the little Japanese dis- 
patch until some time after December 7. 

71. Q. Now referring to the long dispatch, do you know what 
[9S9] h^pened to that, where it went to — ^the lon^ part of the 
dispatch! Did you have anything to do with the delivery of that 
long part of the dispatch? 

A. I es, sir. 

72. Q. What did you do with it ? 

A. Those dispatches were carried over by us as officer messenger 
to the Army. 

73. Q. War Department? 

A. To the War Department, yes, sir; and I presume at that time — 
I don’t remember, I haven’t kept a diary — I presume I carried t|^ose 
over as it was my obligation to do. 

74. Q. Did you carry them to any other place ; did you carry them 
to the State Department? 

A. No, sir. 

75. Q. Did you carry them to OpNav ? 

A. Not me. 

76. Q. What? 

A. No, sir. 

77. Q. You have stated that you know only few phrases in Jap- 
anese? 

A. That’s correct, sir. 

78. Q. You are not a Japanese translator? 

A. No, sir. 

79. Q. And when these Japanese words came to you — ^the words 
of the wind messages — you took the translation as given you by some- 
one else; is that correct? Did you take the word of the translator! 

A. I took it as it was given to me by the F. C. C. It says here (indi- 
cating) it is in English. If you would have asked me, I would have 
been unable to tell you before I refreshed my memory. Admiral, I 
hope I have made clear that I was not entitled, nor was I expected, 
to evaluate the contents of any messages that would be delivered. 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, did 
riot desire to recross-examine this witness. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

80. Q. Just to bring out my own understanding of some of your 
testimony, all parts of the long diplomatic dispatch that was received 
finally on 7 December were in English when decrypted ! 

A. I said that with this re-seiwation in mind, that there is always 
at the beginning of one of these dispatches, whether in English or 
not, certain material that is necessary for the Japanese record. TTiat 
was in their conventional method of representation, which was a sub- 
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stitution. of cipher below the [OSOI cipher machine. There 
was that type of stuff at the beginning, but that had nothing to do 
with the context. 

81. Q. But all of the part of that long dispatch that was to be de- 
livered to the Secretary of State came out in English when it was 
decrypted? 

A. It seems to me that it did. 

82. Q. Did the other dispatch which was received at the time and 
that related to the specific nour at which the long dispatch was to be 
delivered — when that was decoded it came out in Japanese and 
required translation ; is that true ? 

A. That is true to the best of my memory. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret), 
did not desire to recross-examine this witness. 

Reexamined by the judge advocate : 

83. Q. I hand you document 39 of Exhibit 63 before this court, 
which is a messa^ from Tokyo to Washington, No. 902, labelled at the 
top, “Part 1 of 14 parts.” I should say document 39 covers all 14 parts 
of that. Is part 14 included in this that you have been speaking of as 
the long message? 

A. It is. 

84. Q. And what you speak of as the short dispatch is what? 

A. This short dispatch carrying instructions to the Ambassador 
regarding the delivery of the long dispatch. 

85. Q. And is this document 41 of Exhibit 63 the message that you 
referred to as the short dispatch ? 

A. That is it — 41. 

86. Q. Part 14 of document 39 of Exhibit 63 — is this the part that 
you mentioned as coming in English? 

A. This and others. 

87. Q. Is document 41 of Exhibit 63, which you have referred to as 
the short dispatch giving instructions on the time of delivery — is that 
the one that you mentioned as coming in Japanese? 

A. That is the one that I ref erred to as coming in Japanese. 

None of the parties to the inquiiy desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter of 
the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in connec- 
tion therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previous 
questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and wimdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Commander A. D. Kramer, U. S. Navy. 
Pa^ 950-987, inclusive. 

[P5(9] A witness called bv the judge advocate'entered, was duly 
sworn, and was informed of the s^ject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate * 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Commander A. D. Kramer, U. S. Navy. I am at present at- 
tached at CinCPac. I just reported this morning to CinCPac. 

2. Q. What duties are you presently performing other than this 
temporary duty ? 
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A. I have been permanently attached to SoPac and have now 
reported to CinCPac and have not yet been assigned to duty. 

3. Q. What duties were you performing between 1 October and 7 
December 1941 ? 

A. I was attached to the Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy 
Department, Washington, on loan to OP-20-G, Office of Naval 
Communications. 

4. Q. Will you state the general characteristics of the duties that 
you were performing in that station ? 

A. I was head of the translation section of the communication 
security group. That consisted of translating all decrypted traffic 
obtained from intercepts and delivering it to the Office of Naval In- 
telligence and any persons in the Navy Department or outside of the 
Navy Department that the Director Naval Intelligence or the Chief 
of Naval Operations or the Secretary of the Navy wanted delivery 
made to. 

5. Q. Did you have any routine addressees to whom you were in the 
custom of delivering all traffic to? 

A. Yes. 

6. Q. Who were they ? 

A. We prepared 14 copies of every decrypted translation. Seven 
copies went to Army. The other 7 were for delivery to senior officers 
in the Navy Department and also to either the White House or State 
Department, the responsibility of which rotated between the War 
Department and the Navy Department. At the time referred to in 
your earlier question I had responsibility for delivery to the White 
House ; Army to the State Department. The addressees in the Navy 
Department that normally got copies which I delivered were the aide 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Captain Beatty, or to the Secretary of 
the Navy directly; Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark; the 
head of Intelligence, Admiral Wilkinson ; the head of the Far East 
section, then Commander McCollum; Admiral Noyes as Director of 
Naval Communications; Admiral Turner, the head of War Plans. 
Occasionally there were certain other individuals I was directed to 
show it to. 

[S57] 7. Q. I note that the specific addresses only add up to six. 

A. The seventh copy was a file copy. 

8. Q. This intercepted traffic : Was it passed along to the addressees 
as it was received, or was some sort of summary made for delivery ? 

A. A complete version of every message went into one of 6 separate 
folders, delivery being made several times a day, depending on 
urgency. Earlier in 1941 1 had been in the habit of preparing a sum- 
mary of all the traffic in the day’s folder because of its volume. In this 
summary I briefed the subject of the message, asterisked it with one 
or two asterisks showing those things which were most important or 
of urgent character so that the senior addressees to which I delivered it 
could look through the summary tfi see what they would want to take 
time to see. The volume was so heavy that they rarely had time to 
look through the whole book, volumes running into sometimes as much 
as 130 messages in one day. I made a point of seeing that the more 
important ones were seen and read by the senior a^ressees that I 
delivered personnally to. In some cases, of course, such as the Secre- 
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t*ry of the Navy, Captain Beatty would make actual delivery and 
consequently I do not know just what ones he read. 

9. Q. Do I understand your responsibility then to have been that 
you had in your possession for the purpose of showing to addressees, 
all intercept traffic and it was a matter of the party’s own decision as to 
whether or not he would look into all the dispatches that you had in 
your possession, or only to the ones that you had singled out as being 
of importance; is that correct? 

A. That is, in general, correct, yes, sir. 

10. Q. Was there any intermediary between you and the decrypting 
section of the Office of the Director of Naval Communications who 
made any decision as to whether or not the messages that were re- 
ceived were passed to you? I mean by that, did you have in your 
possession for delivery all the traffic that came in, or was there some 
sort of a separation process which enabled you to have only what was 
probably considered the more important ones? 

A. Every bit of traffic that was broken down into Japanese plain 
language, or partly broken down from those systems and not com- 
pletely recovered, was passed to my section for translation or further 
code recovery and for translation and distribution and writing up. 
The filtering process to which you referred might be intercepted as 
applying to the partially recovered systems which came in in con- 
siderable volume, some of which, however, could not be adequately 
broken down to get much intelligence out of it. 

11. Q. Are you a Japanese language student yourself ? 

A. Yes, sir, I am. 

12. Q. Did you yourself translate all dispatches, or how 
was that done? 

A. I had a staff of civilian translators, professional Civil Service 
employees in the Navy Department. Tnose messages that were of 
him importance I normally glanced over in the nature of editing 
before they were typed up. Otherwise, the great majority of the 
material was translated by my civilian assistants. It was only an 
occassional message I translated myself. 

13. Q. You have testified in effect — and I wish you would correct 
me if I put the wrong interpretation on your testimony— that there 
was no filtering process between you and the source of information. 
In other words, you had in your possession for delivery to addresses 
all information that was received ? 

A. I will have to repeat again a reference to the filtering process. 
When you use the statement “all information” there were many 
other messages which my section did not get which were in various 
states of recovery in the 6. Y. section, in the decryption or cipher 
recovery section of Op-20-jG, which I did not get or oftentimes got 
several weeks later. In other words, with the large volume of traffic 
coming in on a new system, it might be weeks before I would get 
material from that system. I would not get it until it was sufficiently 
broken down to start pulling intelligible information out of it. 

14. Q. I am assuming. Commander, that there was a pool of 

intelligence information, and what I am trying to bring out 

A. Intelligence was the word I used. In otner words, a sketchily 
recovered message, you might be able to trainslate to the extent 
of a phrase here and a word there, but it would not make sense 
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enough or would not warrent writing up for distribution to the 
senior offiers in the Navy Department, so a message would have 
to be in a system that was sufficiently recovered to pull intelligible 
information out of it before I would get it for translation and 
distribution. 

15. Q. I am assuming that you had such a pool of intelligible 
intelligence force available to you. Now, what I am trying to find 
out is, did you take all this intelligence and pass it along, or did you 
or someone else act as a filter to sort out the information that was 
passed along? 

A. Because of the high volume that we got and the small number 
of translators we had — there were three at that time — it was not 
feasible or possible to translate everything that came to us. Conse- 
quently, we concentrated on the more secure systems which, in general, 
had the more important information in them. All the others were 
looked over and a brief summary made by the translators. Every 
one of those messages, before going into the file — ^in other words, 
before finally being disposed of — was looked at by me as a final check 
to see whether the information warranted being translated. Every- 
think that was translated in full that warranted distribution was 
written up and distributed. 

\ 953 '\ 16. Q. That is what I am trying to get at : Who made the ' 

decision as to whether or not information mat was received and that 
was translated and was intelligible from the translation should be 
passed from this pool to higher authority ? 

A. That decision was the responsibility of the Office of Naval In- 
telligence. In making decisions on most points myself, I was simply 
acting for the head of the Office of Naval Intelligence, and more 
directly for the head of the Far East section. That discretion was 
left to me but I made a point, on occasion, of taking those things 
up for final confirmation of my decision to Captain McCollum, as a 
rule. The occasions were rather rare, however. 

17. Q. Then as a matter of, let us say, routine procedure, you had 
on the one hand a pool of intelligence information that nad been 
received and had been translated and was understandable, and one the 
other hand you had 14 copies of information going up to higher 
authority everyday? 

A. Yes, sir. 

18. Q. As I understand it, you were the officer who, as a routine niat- 
.,ter, made the decision of what matter you would take out of this 

pool and pass along to higher authority ; is that correct? 

A. That is, in substance, correct; yes, sir. 

19. Q. And this matter that you passed along to higher authority, 
that is, your 7 addressees or 6 addressees, received this information 
from you directly from this pool as you selected it, without reference 
to, let us say the Director of Naval Communications or other persons 
in the Navy Department before you passed it along; is that correct? 

A. That is not strictly correct, although in practice it often worked 
that way. As a rule, an attempt was made to bring the whole book to 
Captain McCollum as head of the Far East section, and to tbe Direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence first because the director oftentimes made 
a point of taking that into the C. N. O. himself. It occasionally 
happened during 1941 that the Director would take an item into t he 
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C. N. O. himself, but because of the large volume of that stuff through 
’41 it was left more and more to me. 

20. Q. When you took this volume of traffic that you had assem- 
bled yourself, say to Commander McCollum, or to the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, did they ever detach any of the information, 
that is, weed it out and throw it away, or did they confirm what you 
had selected, or just exactly what was done when you referred it to 
these other people who, in a way, let us say, sat over you ? 

A. There was no eliminating of anything from this volume of 
traffic since each of the books were made up in the same way. Occa- 
sionally, however, the Director would indicate something as being of 
greater or lesser interest to the C. N. O., or the Secretary. 

[554] 21. Q. You mean, then, that which you had indicated 

yourself as being of interest to these addressees ? 

A. Yes, sir, greater or less than I had indicated. That refers more 
specifical^ to the period when I was making the summary of the 
day’s tramc. It usually ran two or three pages with from one to 
five lines in a summary of the subject matter of the contents of the 
message. In the case of the latter part of ’41, however, because of 
the large volume again, I used a system of clipping the items of 
greater importance and actually showing the original translation 
to the Director. 

22. Q. As I understand you, you say that you frequently^ made 
some sort of a summary of a subject matter of information and 
clipped it on to the file yourself ; is that correct I 

A. That was earlier in the year before the volume got so heavy 
that we couldn’t take time for those summaries. 


23. Q. What was your practice the latter part of the year, say 
the week preceding 7 December 1941? Did you make any sununary 
of important messages at that time for the information of addressees? 

A. No, sir, I did not, and had not been doing it since about the 
middle of ’41, because of the very high volume of traffic concerned 
with the Japanese-U. S. negotiations. The volume was not only high, 
but individual messages often went to four or five or more, sometimes 
15 typewritten pages. It was impracticable to summarize for that 
reason alone, but also because of the fact that those messages fre- 
quently had reference to half a dozen or more earlier messages, 
diplomatic notes, and so forth. Consequently, in preparing these 
books my principal objective was to get a brief reference foot-note 
for each one of those references or break out the originals of those 
earlier translations, attaching to those current messages, so that the 
book itself would be as complete as possible, as self-contained as pos- 
sible, when these senior officers were looking at them. 

24. Q. It strikes me. Commander, as a matter of a practical thing, 
that as the volume of dispatches or separate items increased, the de- 
mand for a summary would have been greater than when the dis- 
patches were less? 

A. I don’t believe that was quite the case, since the earlier sum- 
maries were intended to weed out the more important items from a 
large volume of material covering the whole world. The greatest 
percentage of ^e traffic in the fall of ’41 had to do with two main 
types of material: One was the Japanese-U. S. negotiations, and the 
other was the circuit from Berlin to Tokyo, because of the fact that 
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those two categories of traffic were being followed with considerable 
interest and detail by all the senior addressees, almost every mes- 
sage in folders in the latter part of ’41 bore on those two subject 
matters, that is, Japanese relations with the Germans, or German 
information on their war in Europe being passed to the Japanese, 
or on the current negotiations going on in Washington in which all 
these addressees had a [966'\ direct interest, or hand. They 
therefore wanted to see those things as promptly as possible, par- 
ticularly those bearing on the Washington negotiations, because often- 
times it was an item of information that we would be able to break 
down, have it translated, only an hour or two before the Secretary 
of State, for example, would be meeting the Japanese ambassador. 
Hence it was more important to get the material to those people 
promptly rather than to take time to brief these things, except to 
the extent of indicating the subject matter of references contained 
in those messages. Earlier in the year, to go back to those sum- 
maries again, it normally took from one to two hours to make up a 
summary, dictate it, that is, glancing through the book and dictat- 
ing to the yeoman, followed by his immediately typing it up. That 
delay was just not permissible during the fall of ’41 at many times. 

25. Q. The judge advocate understands, and he asks you this as a 
matter of repetition, to make sure that the record is clear that you did, 
howeverj indicate what particular items of information that you 
were delivering were of importance? 

A. That is true, yes, sir, by attaching clips to the messages in the 
folders that were of most immediate interest in the day’s volume. 

26. Q. Can you recall from your experience in delivering these dis- 
patches to these addressees — and let us use as an example the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations — did the Chief of Naval Operations as a 
matter of custom usually read the entire file of dispatches that you 
brought to him for his information? 

A. The majority of times the folder was left with his aide. Just 
how much of that he read, I don’t know, but in such cases I made a 
point of pointing out to his aide, his flag secretary, which were the 
things of most immediate importance or interest to the Admiral. 
Occasionally I would indicate that the Admiral should see them at 
once, or as soon as possible. At other times when a particular hot 
item — if I may use that term— came in, I would request permission 
to see the Admiral directly and would take it in. That happened 
quite frequently during the fall of ’41. By “frequently” I woum say 
two or three or four times a week. 

27. Q. Then am I to understand that your custom of delivering 
this file of information to the Chief of Naval Operations was by 
leaving it with his aide? 

A. Yes^^. 

28. Q. But when you had items that you considered of great 
ur^ncy you presented it to the Chief of Naval Operations direct; 
is that correct? 

A. I arranged with his aide to take it directly in, yes, sir, and waited 
while the Admiral read it. 

[966^ 29. Q. I suppose if the Chief of Naval Operations were 

not in his office at the time you arrived to make a delivery, you would 
have left the information with his aide for later delivery; is t hat 
correct! 
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A. I would normally leave it with his aide for later delivery, 
sir, but in the meantime, of course, I would have gotten it to the Di- 
rector of Naval Intelligence and as a rule would indicate whether 
Admiral Stark or Secretary Knox had seen it yet, or not. Admiral 
WilWnson would oftentimes then make a point of following it up to 
see that the Admiral got the word. 

30. Q. Commander, I am going to show you some documents* and 
ask you if you saw them on or before the 7th of December, 1941. 
The first one I shall show you is Document 15 from Exhibit 63? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. This was written up by my section. 

31. Q. Can you recall about when you nrst saw it? 

A. The fact that the date “28 November” is on here would indicate • 
that I saw it and confirmed it for writing up on that date for the 
first time. Also, there is an indication at the bottom that it was re- 
ceived by telet 3 ^e, which would indicate it was handled promptly 
after received. 

32. Q. Do you know what action was taken with reference to in- 
tercepting any communications which would have executed the 
phrases of this code? 

A. On receipt of this particular message, on instructions of the 
Director of Naval Communications, Admiral Noyes, I prepared some 
cards, about 6 as I recall it, which I turned over to Admiral Noyes. 
He indicated that his purpose in getting these cards was to leave 
them with certain senior ofiicers of the Navy Department and I do 
know that he aramged with Captain Safford, the head of Op-20-G, 
the section of Communications that handled this material, to have 
any message in this phraseology handled promptly by watch officers, 
not only in OP-20-G but through the regular watch officers of the 
Communications section of the Navy Department, to those people 
who had the cards. These cards had on them the expressions con- 
tained in this exhibit, and the meaning. Because of that special ar- 
rangement for this particular plain lan^age message, when such a 
message came through, I believe either the third or fourth of Decem- 
ber, I was shown such a message bv the GY watch officer, recognized it 
as being of this nature, walked with him to Captain Safford’s office, and 
from that point Captain Safford took the ball. I believe Captain 
Safford went directly to Admiral Noyes’ office at that time. Again, 
because of the fact that this was a plain language message, and be- 
cause of the fact that special arrangements had been made to handle 
this Japanese plain language message which had special meaning, I 
did not handle the distribution of this particular message, the one 
of the third or fourth. 

[ 967 ^ 33. Q. You say it is your recollection that you received 

some tfapanese plain language words which corresponded with the 
language set out in Document 15 ; is that correct ? 

A. My statement was, not that I received it, but I was shown it. 

34. Q. Can you recall from looking at Document 15 which Japanese 
language words you received ? 

A. Higashi No Kazeame, I am quite certain. The literal meaning 
of Higashi No Kazeame is East Wind, Rain. That is plain Japanese 
language. The sense of that, however, meant strained relations or a 
break in relations, possibly even implying war with a nation to the 
eastward, the United States. 
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35. Q. Do you remember in what form this communication was that 
you saw which contained the words about which you have testified, 
Higashi No Kazeame? 

A. I am almost certain it was typewritten. I believe it was on 
teletype paper. 

36. Q. Can you recall who had this paper in his possession when you 
saw it? 

A. I don’t recall the name of the officer who had it. It was, how- 
ever, the GY watch officer, the man who had the watch breaking down 
current systems that were being read. 

37. Q. Can you indicate or state the source of the information that 
was contained in this communication ? 

A. No, sir, I cannot positively, but the fact that my recollection is 
that it came in on teletype would indicate that it was a U. S. NavY 
intercut station. 

38. Q. And I believe you have testified that you have no knowledge 
of what disposition was made of the communication after you saw it; 
is that correct? 

A. No first-hand or direct knowledge. It would simply be infer- 
ence. 

39. Q. Have you seen that communication since? 

A. I have had no occasion to ; no, sir. 

40. Q. The question was, have you seen it since? 

A. I have not, no, sir. I have not because I have had no occabion to. 

41. Q. I want to show you Exhibit 65, which is in evidence before 
this court. I will ask you to examine Documents 1, 2, 3 and 4 in this 
exhibit and state whether or not you had seen or been informed of 
these documents on or before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I may have seen one or more of these messages, but since every 
one of these is of the nature I have earlier described, I didn’t handle 
any of these. I know I saw one which I previously referred to, which 
was the first one of this category referred to. There may have been 
others of [968'\ the same nature come through handled as I 
indicated that first one was handled, but I have no recollection of such 
further messages. 

42. Q. Can you recall in the distribution of the information which 
was your custom to do directly, whether or not any matter pertaining 
to these Japanese words had been taken by you to the list of distributees 
in the government in Washington ? 

A. Not by me, no, sir. Special arrangements, as I referred to earlier, 
had been made for handling this particular type of message. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 
entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, withdraw. 

[OSS'] 43. Q. Then adverting to Exhibit 65, which you have 
just examined, it is the judge advocate’s understanding that you 
do not recall having seen any one of the documents concerned therein, 
althoiigh you may have seen them ? 

A. That is correct, yes, sir. In fact, I can amplify by saying that 
I believe I saw at least one and possibly more of those. 

44. Q. Would you be able to state to the court which ones you tbinV 
you saw ? 

A. I could not be certain ; no, sir. 
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45. Q. I show jou exhibit 66, which is a dispatch from the Chief 
of Naval Operations dated 3 December 1941, and released by J. R. 
Bedmond, and having to do with the destruction of certain confiden- 
tial matters; will you state whether or not you saw this dispatch on 
or before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, I drafted this message. 

46. Q. That message refers to the destruction of purple machines 
in certain areas. Did that language, the destruction of a particular 
type of machine in certain places, have any special significance to 
you? 

A. This particular message was not drafted as an interpretation 
of the decrypted traffic from which it was taken, but simply a brief 
of that traffic addressed to four addressees who were familiar with 
the character of that traffic, because of the narrow channel that this 
traffic, this Kopek message was confined to and the fact that only 
the addressees on that narrow channel would know what it meant. 
Normally, i nfact I will go further by stating that almost without ex- 
ception, this channel was not intended or used as a channel for inter- 
preting that traffic. It was a technical channel. Any interpretation 
or evaluation would normally go from the Office or Naval Intelli- 
gence or War Plans, or the CNOs office. 

47. Q. Will you tell the court what special significance this mes- 
sage should have to an addi’essee who understood it ? 

A. To the four addressees to whom it was sent, the interpretation 
would presumably be the same as I inferred personally when I 
drafted the message and indicated the desirability of sending it out; 
in other words, an interpretation that the destruction of codes normal- 
ly preceded an intended break in relations or else a serious diplo- 
matic crisis. 

48. Q. It that all that message inferred? 

A. The fact that only United States, British, and Dutch addressees 
were included as action addressees by the Japanese traffic, indicated 
that the nations referred to were very likely one or more of those 
two. By “indicated”, I of course referred to my previous answer, as 
being the nations most likely involved in a probable diplomatic crisis, 
or actual break, or possibly even war. 

\ 960 '\ 49. Q. I show you Exhibit 20 before this court, which is 

a dispatch from OpNav to certain addressees and also sets out infor- 
mation that the Japanese in certain areas are destroying codes and 
ciphers and burning important confidential and secret documents. 
I ask you if you were acquainted with that message on or before 
7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did see this message, after it went, however. 

50. Q. Can you state what the purpose of sending Exhibit 66 was. 
when Exhibit 20 had been sent on the same day to practically the 
same addressees ; in other words, is there anything added by 66 that 
was not sent in Exhibit 20 ? 

A. Exhibit 20 was drafted, I believe, by then Commander McCol- 
lum, head of the Far East section; and as art example of an inter- 
preting message for this Japanese decrypted traffic being sent out, to 
which I referred a question or two before, this exhibit here. No. 66 — 
the Kopek channel was purely the technical channel giving a brief 
of the actual decrypted traffic ; 20 was the interpreting message from 
the Director of Naval Intelligence. 
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51. Q. Can you state whether or not the Chief of Naval Operations 
had been informed of the information contained in Exhibit 66? 

A. I can only state that I am almost certain he was. I can’t swear 
he was, because I am not certain whether the folder with that par- 
ticular message was shown him by myself or his aide. 

52. Q. Do you have any recollection of a dispatch containing about 
500 words which is purported to have been prepared by Commander 
McCollum in the Office of Naval Intelligence, and which dispatch was 
supposed to have contained a summary of information on late develop- 
ments in Japanese-United States relationships, and which dispatch 
was intended to have been sent to certain addressees outside of Wash- 
ington ? I ask you, do you have any knowledge of such a document or 
dispatch having been prepared ? 

A. I first heard of that several weeks after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. I have never seen the message and have no first-hand knowl- 
edge of it. 

63. Q. Do you have any first-hand knowledge of what happened to 
the message; that is, whether it was sent or whether it was not? 

A. As I stated, I first heard of its existence only several weeks 
later and my information is rather sketchy in various ramifications of 
bow it was handled. 

54. Q. I am going to show you a series of documents from Exhibit 
63, which relate as a matter of general information to [ 961 '\ an 
exchange of dispatches between the Japanese home government and 
the Hawaiian area, and having to do with the location of ships, or a 
request for information concerning ships. The first is document 
24. I will ask you if you saw it on or before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

55. Q. Can you recall whether it was referred to the Chief of Naval 
Operations or not at or about the time of its receipt? 

A. Again I am not positive whether the Chief of Naval Operations 
actually saw it, but I Know that it would have been in a folder that 
was left in his office. 

56. Q. I show you document 36 from the same exhibit and ask you 
whether you saw that document on or before 7 December 1941. 

A. Yes, sir, I saw this. I would like to remark on this as well as 
the previous message that it was not at all an unusual type of mes- 
sage. The same sort of things had been going to Japanese counsuls 
and diplomatic posts all over the world for tne past year or more. 
Furthermore, the United States Government had been sending similar 
sorts of messages through Navy channels, liaison officers, naval at- 
taches, as well as via diplomatic channels to places where there were 
no naval representatives — watching ship movements. We know that 
with the abrogation or termination of the commercial treaty with 
Japan, and a short time previously with the closing of the canal to 
Japanese shipping, at about the time we know Japanese shipping was 
being recalled from the Atlantic, the Japanese were watching ship 
movements even more closely than they had before. These two mes- 
sages you have shown me were somewhat more emphatic messages 
of that nature. Directives were going out from Tokyo periodically ; 
that is, every few months, sometimes indicated as being the request 
of the Navy Minister, to watch ship movements. We know that the 
Japanese diplomatic service was doing it, and doing a conscientious 
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job on it. In fact, I recall the Japanese consul in Seattle stating in 
one report that he had gone down to the docks and seen certain ships, 
and so reported. 

57. Q. I am going to show you document 39 from Exhibit 63. This 
document, or certain parts of it, is a message that has been testified was 
received in the Navy Department on the evening of 6 December 1941. 
In order to save a lot of categorical questions, I am going to ask you 
to relate in detail the information that you yourself Know about this 
message from the time it first came to your attention until it was 
delivered to the various distributees in the government at Washington, 
to whom you usually made delivery. 

A. I recognize this message as the one, the first [9ff£] thir- 
teen parts of which we received on 6 December 1941. I was about 
to leave the office the middle of Saturday afternoon, 6 December, when 
I made a final check with the Teletype Watch to see whether there was 
anything apparently hot coming in, particularly in view of the fact 
that we haa been expecting a reply for a week or ten days to the United 
States note of 26 November. In view of other developments that 
we had seen taking place in the diplomatic traffic and otherwise, it 
was apparent things were shaping up to some sort of a crisis — conse- 
quently, the reply should be coming through momentarily. At 3 :00 
o’clock on the 6th, the message was coming in — so I waited and held 
my team of translators there, and it turned out to be a part of the reply. 
We turned to, and by 9 :00 o’clock Saturday, the evening of the 6th 
of December, had received, broken down, translated, and had typed 
ready for delivery, thirteen of those parts, several of them somewhat 

g arbled. At 9 :05 approximately, I phoned Admiral Wilkinson at his 
ome, telling him in guarded language the nature of what I had and 
what I proposed to do with it. He confirmed, or rather, approved, my 
plan for distribution. I accordingly proceeded at once to the White 
House, left a folder with that lo-part message and one or two others 
with an aide of Admiral Beardall, who was aide to the President, with 
rather emphatic instructions to get to the President as quickly as 
possible. The President was entertaining at the moment. I then 
proceeded at once to Secretary Knox’s apartment on Connecticut 
Avenue, and waited there while he read the message, the traffic. 
Mrs. Knox was also present, as well as a business associate, I be- 
lieve acting manager of his newspaper, the Chicago Daily “News”. 
After Secretary Knox read the material, we had a toef discussion in 
one corner, chiefly because there were a number of references to previous 
messages in that particular 13-part message, and I remember we dis- 
cussed certain points about it. He made some phone calls, I believe to 
Mr. Stimson and to Mr. Hull ; and after these calls indicated that there 
would be a meeting at the State Department at 10 :00 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, Sunday, and he wanted me there with that material and 
anything else that had come in. From there I went to Admiral Wil- 
kinson’s residence in Arlington, where I knew Admiral Beardall, the 
President’s aide, also was at dinner, and was there until about 12 :16, 
past midnight, while he read the material I had, and I indicated who 
had received it. Admiral Wilkinson made some phone calls which 
included, I believe, Admiral Stark, and I think Admiral Turner, 
though I am not certain. I had tried both of these officers’ residences 
earlier in the evening — Stark and Turner’s — ^but neither were at home; 
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and left Admiral Wilkinson’s home about 12 :15 a. m. December 7, and 
went back to the Navy Department about 12 : 30. My return to the 
Navy Department was for two reasons : to leave these folders under 
proper safeguards, safe, as well as to check up on any possible new 
tr^c that might liave come in, particularly part 14, which was still 
missing. Nothing was in of importance at that time, 

so I went home. I would like to insert parenthetically in connection 
with that going home, that I was on tap any hour of the day and night 
by GY Watch Officers, for anything tliat appeared to be of interest. 
iVhen we were expecting anything of importance, I made a point of 
instructing them to call me if messages with a certain originator, such 
as Tokyo or Berlin, had come in. 

58. Or Is it correct that you did not deliver the 13 parts of this 
messa^ you have just been testifying about on the night of 6-7 
December, to Admiral Stark I 

A. I did not deliver that 13-part message to Admiral Stark the 
ni^ht of 6-7 December. I did, however, get the word to Admiral 
Wilkinson, as I stated earlier, and I am almost certain that Admiral 
Wilkinson was in touch with Admiral Stark or his aids, because at 
the time I left Admiral Wilkinson’s home he indicated to me that 
I was to have all that material, as well as any new material that 
came in, ready for them in the Navy Department the first thing in 
the morning. 

59. Q. It is my understanding that you had been expecting such 
a dispatch as this Exhibit 39 for some days? 

A. That is correct, yes, sir. 

60. Q. I show you document 17 of Exhibit 63, and ask you if you 
were familiar with that document on or prior to 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I am almost certain that this is one of many that I did see. I 
cannot swear about this particular one, because it is of the same nature 
as probably 200 others of that form. 

61. Q. As you inspect this document, is that the type of document 
that you would have normally included in your file to show to the 
distributees in the Navy Department? 

A. Yes, sir, it is. 

62. Q. Adverting again to this message that started to come in on 
the evening of 6 December, and of which you received thirteen parts, 
will you state when you again became acquainted with any other 
matter that related to these thirteen parts — that is a continuation 
thereof? 

A. I received no phone calls during the night, and consequently 
arrived at the Navy Department not before about 7 :30 in the morn- 
ing.. At that time, other material was coming in. That was being 
translated, checked, written up, and at about 9 : 00 o’clock the 13-part 
message, together with the new material, was left at Admiral Stark’s 
office, where there was apparently a meeeting. My recollection is 
that it was about 9 : 00 o’clock. There was a meeting apparently gath- 
ering, not yet in progress. I returned at once to my office to finish 
preparation of the other folders and get together material for the 
Secretary, left the Navy Department about 9:30 to make delivery to 
the White House, for which the Navy Department was at that time 
responsible, and was at the State Department at about ten minutes 
to 10:'00, waiting for Mr. Knox, to whom I gave that 
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material. The material concerned in this particular folder was the 
thirteen parts received the night before plus one or two other ones, 
plus the fourteenth part, which had arrived early in the morning, 
plus one or two other ones. This particular delivery did not include 
the message directing delivery of their note to the United States at 
1300. That had arrived at the Xavy Department when 1 got back 
to my office, and was being translated. 

The court then, at 11 : 00 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 10 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: AU the members; the judge advocate and his counsel: 
aU the interested parties and their counsel except Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested party, whose counsel were 
present. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S'. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were 
present. 

Commander A. D. Kramer, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

[ 966 '\ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval E^rve, reporter, withdrew. 

68. Q. You may continue with your testimony. 

A. When I had returned to the Navy Department at approximately 
1020, a message directing in rather emphatic language that delivery 
be made to the Secretary of State at 1300 had been received, together 
with a series of other messages, one of which directed final destruction 
of Japanese codes still on hand — those remaining after the earlier di- 
rective on the destruction of codes the week before. There was another 
message thanking the ambassador for his services, another addressed 
to the embassy staff, and one or two others of like nature. That mate- 
rial was delivered within ten to fifteen minutes to Admiral Stark’s 
c^ce — to the meeting then in progress, I then left, very much in a 
hurry, to go to the "mute House and to the meeting at the State De- 
partment to deliver that new material. The delay between the time 
I had returned to the Navy Department at 1020 and when I started 
delivery was simply a clerical detail entailed in typing and putting it 
in tiie folder. 'When I delivered this new material, including the direc- 
tive of delivery of the Japanese diplomatic note to be made at 1300 
to the State Department, I made a point of verbally inviting the atten- 
tion of Mr. Knox to the times involved. The reason I did that was the 
fact that Mr. Knox, being a civilian, even though Secretary of Navy, 
might not have seen at first glance the implications of the times. 'We 
hadjmown that for some weeks passed the Japs were negotiating with 
certain elements in Thailand, specifically the Thailand Chief ot Staff, 
with the view of forcing the hand of the Thai premier, who had stated 
earlier he was maintaining a neutral position and that if any nation, 
whether the Japanese or British, crossed his borders, it would mean 
that he would call on the other party to come to his assistance. The 
Japs came and apparently involved either a demonstration or an actual 
landing at Kota Bharu, }ust below the Thai border on the Malay pen- 

70716 — 46 — ^Bi. 146, TOI. 2 12 
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insula. Because of the tactical terrain features there, it was expected 
that the British would cross the Thai border, heading for the rail center 
of Singora. With that expectation in mind, namely, of forcing the 
British to cross the Thai border, the Japanese, together with the Thai 
Chief of Staff j could force the premier to call on the Japanese for help, 
in line with his earlier statement of policy. In addition, we knew the 
way the United States- Japanese negotiations had been heading up. 
We knew that on 30 November the Japanese for the first time during 
1941 had opened up on the subject and progress of these negotiations 
to the Germans, their allies. Up to this message of 30 November, the 
Germans had been kept largely in the dark, including the Japanese 
Ambassador, Oshima, in Berlin. We received that message, I believ^ 
either the 1st or 2nd of December and distributed it the same date. I 
emphasize that [ 966 ] message, because in that message there 
was one statement which, in translation, came very close to what we 
had used in our write-up of the message, namely, — ^and I ouote — ^“that 
sooner than anyone imagined Japan would be at war with the Anglo 
Saxons.” Subsequent to that we had the directive on the partial de- 
struction of codes. We also had a rather urgent message around the 
2nd or 3rd directing the Jap Embassy in Wa^ington to have the Sec- 
ond Secretary Takahashi, as I recall his name, leave the country at 
once. We knew that this Second Secretary, ever since his arrival 
earlier in the spring, was an especially trained espionage man and he 
had a number of especially trained men with him. His chief concern 
during the summer was in setting up an espionage establishment in 
Latin America. The fact that he was directed to leave was a further 
straw in the wind. We made a point of seeing that he did not leave 
before the break. All these things, together with the sighting of a 
large movement of Japanese ships down the coast of French Indo 
China about Thursday, its subsequent sightings on Friday and Sat- 
urday, and its position on Saturday, Decemfer 6, approximately a 
day’s run from Kota Bharu, added up in my mind, at least, to some- 
thing more than coincidence. In other words, the directive for deliv- 
en^ of the Japanese note at 1300 was a time which was 7 : 30 at Pearl 
Harbor and was a few hours before sunrise at Kota Bharu. I simply 
TOinted out the coincidence of those times to the Secretary. I did not 
feel it necessary to point out such a thing to the officers of the Navy 
Department, since it would be quite apparent to them. From that 
point, there was no further traffic. 

Examined by the court : 

64. Q. Where did you go after you left the Secretary? 

A. To my office. The remarks I made at the State Department were 
not to the Secretary directly 

65. Q. Are you speaking of Hull or Knox? 

A. Knox. But to a State Department Foreign Service Officer who 
regularly handled this material for Mr. Hull and to whom I made.simi- 
lar remarks inviting attention to the importance of the material I was 
delivering 5 and it was this officer who took the folder into Mr. Knox, 
together with my remarks. I then returned to the Navy Department, 
and no further traffic on the Japanese system came in. I should amend 
that. No further traffic to Washington in the Japanese system came in. 

Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 
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66. Q. Does the judge advocate understand that you delivered in 
person this document containing the information about the delivery 
of the Japanese note to the State Department at 1300 to the Chief of 
Naval Operations in person? 

A. Tl^en I called at the office of the Chief of Naval Operations be- 
tween approximately 10 : 30 and a quarter to eleven — ^I’m not certain 
of th.e time — a meeting was still in progress [5^7] there with 
probably fifteen officers present. I asked for Admiral Stark’s aide, 
who came out. I told him I had something else that was highly im- 
portant and handed it to him and saw him take it in to Admiral Stark’s 
desk. . 

Examined by the court : 

67. Q. What was that? 

A. That included the message on the 1300 delivery. 

68. Q. Who was it? 

A. Admiral Styk’s aide, Flag Secretary Wellburn. 

Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

69. Q. I show you document 41 of Exhibit 63 and ask you if that 
is the message to which you refer in connection with delivering a diplo- 
matic reply to the Secretary of State at 1300? 

A. Yes, sir, that is. This particular message was translated by 
Army. 

Examined by the court : 

70. Q. Will you tell us what time it came to the Navy Department? 

A. This was one which had been received by my office when I re- 
turned from the first delivery to the State Department and the White 
House at about 10 : 20, and I delivered them at about 10 : 30 to the 
conference then in Admiral Stark’s office. This is the 1 p. m. message. 

Examined by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

71. Q. Do you of your own knowledge know at what time Admiral 
Stark first got the information contained in document 41 ? 

A. I domt know of my own knowledge. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 

72. Q. Would you mind repeating the statement which you just 
made off the record as to the dmivery of this message? 

A. As I stated, I have no direct knowledge of whether Admiral 
Stark had already received that information. It is possible, however, 
that he had, since the message was written up and distributed by 
Amy. Consequently, Gener^ Marshall would very likely have re- 
ceive it some minutes be’fore my office did and (jeneral Marshall 
might very well have ’phoned Admiral Stark. 

[ 968 '\ 73. Q. I direct your attention to Exhibit 63 in this pro- 

ceeding and particularly call your attention to the fact on some or the 
documents contained in that exhibit there appears a rubber stamp and 
on other docxunents that rubber stamp is absent. On some of the 
documents which contain the rubber stamp there is a pencil mark 
surrounding certain of the figures. Will you explain to the court the 
significance or lack of significance of the stamp on certain of those 
documents? I am particularly interested in knowing whether or not 
it represents anything with respect to the routing of those documents. 

A. That stamp was made up by my office at the time we stopped 
making summaries of the day’s book aroimd the middle of 1941. The 
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first two items in the upper left-hand corner are intended to mean a 
single or double asterisk. In other words, a single asterisk, as I 
earlier used, indicated an item of interest. A double asterisk indi- 
cated items of the highest interest or immediate urgen^. “One” 
referred to Secretary Knox, “Ten” to Admiral Stark, “Twelve” to 
Admiral Turner of War Plans. I normally used that stamp when we 
were not too pressed for time. In the fall of 1941, however, there 
were many occasions when the urgency of delivery was greater than 
taking time to stamp the half-dozen copies to indicate mterest. In 
other words, I made a point in such cases of verbally indicating in- 
terest. As a rule, those items would be only a few in a special, single 
folder. 

74. Q. When there is a pencilled circle around the number, I assume 
that means that the message ivas delivered to the persons indicated by 
the circled figures; is that correct? 

A. It indicates that of course, but it does not inf^r that other mes- 
sages were not so delivered. 

75. Q. With respect to the particular message, does it mean that it 
was not delivered to others than those whose numbers are circled? 

A. No, it does not. 

76. Q. What was the purpose of circling the numbers when you did 
use the stamp? 

A. It was a matter of special interest or otherwise to those indi- 
viduals. In other words, one message might be of much interest to 
Secretary Knox, who was following the negotiations with Japan very 
closely. Another message having to do with the change of the Japa- 
nese system might be of much interest to Admiral Noyes — ^the teclmi- 
cal aspects of it. Another message might be of much interest to 
London, not only technical but those directly affecting London. It 
was purely a matter of interest. 

77. Q. In your testimony with respect to the so-called winds code 
and the execute message following it you stated that the execute was 
taken to mean that strained relations or a break in relations or, pos- 
sibly, war might follow between Japan and the United States. 
Would you indicate to [ 969 '] the court why you phrased your 
answer that way, that is, indicating that it might mean any one of 
those three things rather than one of those three specifically? 

A. That answer is inherent in the character of the Japanese lan- 
guage in that they habitually speak in circumlocutions and by indirec- 
tion and W inference. 

78. Q. Do I understand you to mean that your section could not 
have stated categorically that this message meant war or merely a 
break in diplomatic relations but that all three of those possibilities 
were available to anyone interpreting that message? 

A. That is precisely correct. I can definitely state that I could not 
interpret that message as meaning definitely war. 

79. Q. In connection with. the 14- part message, did you consider 
the first 13 parts of the message, which you had received up to a par- 
ticular point when you made your first distribution, particularly sig- 
nifioant with respect to the imminence of war, or were you waiting 
for the information that might be contained in some subsequent parts 
before making that evaluation? 
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A. The tone of the first 13 parts was so much stronger than had 
been the tone of earlier Japanese notes that it was quite apparent that 
with the delivery of this note the Japanese had in view a termination 
of the negotiations which had been going on through 1941. Further 
than that, it was purely a matter of deduction. 

80. Q. Would you say that you felt in your own mind that diplo- 
matic relations were being ruptured until you had seen the 14th part 
of the message?. 

A. Even seeing the 14th part I could not state definitely that diplo- 
matic relations were ruptured, only that the negotiations reaching an 
understanding with the United States on trade and so forth were being 
terminated. 

81. Q. In answer to a question you related certain background 
which you had in mind when you called the attention of the Secre- 
tary, throu^ the Foreign Service officer, to the time of delivery of 
this note. To whom had this information which you have recounted 
here been given so far as the higher echelons in the Navy Depaitoent 
were concerned, pr was this merely a matter of your own personal 
background which assisted you in the work of your section ? 

A. Every message I referred to in my earlier statement had been 
delivered to all the six addressees that I referred to previously. 

82. Q. But had the detailed background which you recounted here 
been assembled in a formal statement and presented, for example, 
to the Director of Naval Intelligence, the Director [^70] of 
Naval Communications, or the Chief of Naval Operations, or was this 
matter which you had gathered from these same dispatches ? 

A. These were simpW matters that occurred to me on the way over 
to the meeting at the State Department at 11 : 00 o’clock. However, 
they were all matters of which the other addressees were fully cog- 
nizant, having seen the traffic concerned earlier as they were trans- 
lated and delivered. 

The court then, at 11 : 50 a. m., took a recess until 1:30 p. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

[^i] Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his 
counsel; all the interested parties and their counsel except Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, interested party, and Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. Navy, interested party, whose counsel 
were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present. 

Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, TJ. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter. 

Commander A. D. Kramer, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the 
oath previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

83. Q. Win you please give a very brief statement as to the reasons 
for ^e Kopek Channel and the limitations of the type of communi- 
cations that were sent in that channel? 

A. That code word “Kopek” was simply a code designator for 
material in a crypt channel having to do with technical aspects of 
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this decryption. Exchange was made in that channel only between 
the three stations, namely, Navy Department, Washington; Pearl 
Harbor, and the Asiatic Station in that channel. 

84. Q. To what officers were these dispatches particularly directed 
in the various areas? 

A. The purpose of having those stations set up where they were, 
more specifically at Pearl and in the Asiatic Station, was to service 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, Pacific, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet. Consequently, delivery to those stations in that chan- 
nel involved the presumption that the officers handling that material 
at those stations would supplement it with any local material they 
may have picked up by intercept and comparable decrypting activi- 
ties there and furnish it to the flag officers concerned. 

85. I show you Document 38 of Exhibit 63 and ask you if you 
saw this about the 6th of December, 1941, and if so at what time. 
This is the dispatch informing the Japanese legation that a long 
dispatch would be transmitted shortly and setting forth that a defi- 
nite time would be given later as to the delivery oi.the long dispatch. 

A. I believe that was received and delivered the evening of the 6th, 
along with the first 13 parts. 

86. Q. Was that one of the dispatches that was referred to in your 
previous testimony as being some of the “other material”! 

A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

[ 972 '] ( sic. ) that by stating that I am not positive that this is one of 
them, although it very probably was. I put it that way because of 
the fact that the existence of 14 parts of the message would be indi- 
cated internally in each one of the 14 parts, so having received just 
one part we would know there were 14 parts to it because it would 
be so indicated in that one part, but 1 believe this is one of the 
messages received the evening before. 

87. Q. Will you give as best you can recall what you told the 
Secretary of the Navy on the evening of 6 December 1941 at the time 
that you delivered the first 13 parts of the long message and the 
other dispatches? 

A. Initially I didn’t tell him anything, other than to state in my 
earlier ’phone call and when I appeared in his apartment that I had 
something that appeared very important. He spent about 15 or 20 
minutes reading the material I had and then some minutes more 
making ’phone calls. And then for about another 10 or 15 minutes 
there was a rather informal conversation, the first part of which was 
only between the Secretary and myself, and then later on we talked 
about diversified things not connected with this but the general politi- 
cal picture in which Mr. Knox and his manager of the Chicago 
Daily News also joined. The conversation in that more open dis- 
cussion didn’t concern this technical material so much because of the 
security aspects and the strictness we were under regarding handling 
and who should know about it. The conversation of mine with Mr. 
Knox chiefly concerned some of the references appearing and men- 
tioned some of the previous points that were brought up m that long 
13-part message. 

[Notation in margin :] H B. 

88. Q. Do you recall any particular evaluation that was given by 
the Secretary on these dispatches in the general relations ^between 
Japan and the United States? 
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A. No, I don’t. He did not comment particularly on what his 
^ews were on the prospects of a break. In other words, that was in 
line with a characteristic of Mr. Knox, particularly at the end of 
about a year after he had first been shown this material and had 
been repeatedly indoctrinated — and I use that word advisedly— »by 
myself and Admiral Wilkinson on the security features in handling 
this type of material. Mr. Knox was thoroughly conversant with 
this material and fully backed us up on any measures the Director 
of Naval Intelligence wanted to take relative to the security of that 
material. I would say it Vas with that security feature in mind that 
he did not express himself in the presence of that business associate 
of his, and possibly his wife. 

89. Q. When you took this same material to Admiral Wilkinson, 
will you state as best you can recall what reaction or comments that 
he made on the reading of these dispatches? 

A. I couldn’t put words in his mouth. Nothing stood out particu- 
larly in the course of our conversation. It was obvious, though, that 
things were reaching a crisis and Admiral Wilkinson expressed him- 
»lf along those lines as well as myself ; that is, in the course of tihe 
informal conversation there was a general agreement on the fact that 
things were shaping up in some sort of a crisis so far as negotiations 
and [97S\ relations with Japan were concerned. Admiral 
^rdall was present, of course, too, and took part in that conversa- 
tion as well. 

90. Q. Who were at the conference in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations on the morning of 7 December 1941? 

A. I was so pressed for time that morning that I’m not certain just 
who was there. I have a general impression that when I made the 
hurried delivery at 9 : 00 o’clock that there was about 12 or 15 officers 
present. Most of the heads of divisions in the Navy Department and 
those that attended the Admirals’ conference were there. I know that 
Admiral Wilkinson was there, and in fact I felt a sense of relief that 
he was there because I was able to deliver a copy of the thing to him 
and let him carry the ball with Admiral Stark as far as any further 
explanation or references were concerned. 

91. Q. Do you know about what time Admiral Stark came to his 
oflSce on Sunday morning, the 7th of December, 1941 ? 

A. No, I don’t. 

92. Q. To whom did you actually deliver the dispatches on the 
morning of 7 December 1941 at the White House; that is, who 
received them? 

A. I’m not certain of the name but it was one of Admiral Beardall’s 
assistants in the situation room which he had set up around for the 
White House. I believe — ^I am again not positive — it was Lieutenant 
Commander Leahy who was senior assistant to Admiral Beardall. 

93. Q. I show you Document 36 of Exhibit 63 and ask you if you 
have seen this dispatch before, and if so, when? This dispatch is 
from Tokyo to Honolulu and relates to the receiving of reporte on ship 
movements and includes the instructions that Honolulu will report 
even when there are no movements. 

A. Yes, sir, I received that. , 

94. Q. About what time did you see it? 
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A. The fact that the date 5 December is on here would indicate 
that I saw it that day ; since it was a Navy translation it is one that 
I would have reviewed before it was written up. 

95. I show you Document 37 of Exhibit 63, which is a copy of a 
dispatch from Tokyo to Honolulu requesting reports of ships in defi- 
nite areas at Pearl Harbor, and ask you whether you have seen that 
dispatch before, and if so, when ? 

A. I believe I have seen this also, and the fact that the date 5 De- 
cember is on this also would indicate that I received it or first saw it 
about that date. It is an Army translation. * 

96. Q. I show you Document 40 of Exhibit 63 which is a 
dispateh from Honolulu to Tokyo mving the location of battleships 
and other ships in definite areas in Pearl Harbor on the date that the 
dispatch was sent, and also gives the courses and distances on such 
courses of ships entering and leaving Pearl Harbor, and ask you 
whether or not you have seen this dispatch, and if so, when? 

A. Yes, sir, I am quite certain I have seen this also. The only clue 
I have to the time I saw it would be the date appearing on this thing, 
namely, 6 December 1941. I might amplify further: This message, 
as well as those others you have shown me, was only some of quite a 
few of that category which had been appearing through the year. 
The Jap Consul had been reporting on our major unit moves about 
the training grounds in the vicinity of Pearl and any other informa- 
tion on our ship movements that he could get. Sometimes it was on 
the direction of Tokyo; sometimes on his own initiative. 

97. Q. Were these other dispatches to which you have just referred 
gone into with such meticulous details as to the ships that were going 
to be in certain definite areas and a certain definite harbor at a certain 
definite time? 

A. No, sir. This is the first one, I believe, in which specific areas in 
Pearl Harbor were mentioned. "Hiey had previously referred to the 
location of things by names of places such as Ford Island or the Fuel 
Dock, or things like that, rather than these specific, defined areas. 

98. Q. Now, referring to your previous examination as to the inter- 

E rotation of the winds message in which you have divided the possi- 
le interpretation into three general classes: strained relations, a 
break in diplomatic relations, or war. During the period of, say, 
from the 2nd or 3rd of December 1941 to the 7th of December 1941 
wherein all of these dispatches indicated specific areas in which the 
Japanese were particularly interested, did you come to any particu- 
lar deduction at that time as to which of the three meanings was 
really intended by the winds message? 

A. The inference I gained from these was to the effect that the Jap- 
anese were concerned about locations of major U. S. Naval units. 
They had been similarly concerned, however, about locations, t\q)es 
and numl^rs of planes in the Philippines. They had been similarly 
concerned about almost all aspects of military establishments, forces 
and so forth in the Netherlands East Indies. 

[97S] Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

99. Q. You have previously made reference to an intercepted dis- 
patch between Tokyo and Berlin in which Tokyo had informs Berlin 
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that there would be war with the Anglo-Saxons in the immediate 
future. 

A. The expressicm I used, which was the closest we could come to a 
precise tranMation of the Japanese, was, ‘^Sooner than anyone 
unagines.” 

100. ^ In view of the dispatch between Tokyo and Berlin as to 
the proximity of war with the Anglo-Saxons, did that dispatch and 
these other dispatch^ just now shown you, lead you to any deductions 
as to whether the wind message really meant a strained relationship 
or a break in diplomatic relations or war — and the execution of that 
dispatch would bring about one of those three classes of decisions? 

A. To go back first to my interpretation of the sense of that wind 
message, I did not mean to infer that there was any definite implica- 
tion of war. What I did mean, what I think I stated, was that it 
implied a severe straining of relations, which could be inferred to 
imply as including an actual rupture of relations, or possibly even 
war. To come back to yoiir specific question now, we knew they were 
planning something against Britain. I have already referred to the 
negotiations with the Thai people. We knew, too, that the Ja]M were 
very much aware of the fact we were doing a great deal for the British 
in their war and working closely with them. In fact, it was almost 
a joint front as regards negotiations with the Japs. That note that 
we had handed the Japanese on 26 November had only been jriven 
to them after consultation, with Japanese knowledge, with the Dutch 
and Chinese as well as the British. Consequently, the inference on 
this particular attention to ship movements in Pearl Harbor was that 
the Japs were very concerned about what action we were taking, where 
our Fleet might be, what action we might take in case the Japs did 
make a move against the British. There was no slightest indication 
at any time of any overt intentions directed against the United States, 
from this materiaL 

101. Q. But you have testified that it was the first time that there 
had been any inquiry made as to the exact locations of certain definite 
ships and certain definite areas in Pearl Harbor, have you not? 

A. It was the first time they had used that particular means of 
identifying areas. They had been getting information and asking 
for information not ohly about Pearl but other places — the locations 
of our ships. 

102. Q. But it was the first time, was it not, that they had asked 
for it in such detail as in these dispatches? 

A. Yes, sir, that is true of Pearl Harbor. 

[ 976 '\ Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Claude 
C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

103. Q. Referring to Exhibit 20, which is the December 3 message 
from OpNav to addressees, saying that certain codes were destroyed 
and also referring to Exhibit 66, which is from OpNav on the Kopek 
circuit saying approximately the same thing, I refer you to your tes- 
timony this morning and ask you if you did not say that in the OpNav 
message of December 3, it was an example of the evaluation of intelli- 
gence information? 

A. I believe that is the egression I used. 

104. Q. And in connection with that, in Exhibit 20 what portion 
of the message did you refer to as being an example of the evaluation ; 
could you juS repeat the T(?ords, or dictate the words? 
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A. I had nothing to do with the drafting of this message from 
OpNav. OpNav had been given the same information whicn I had 
sent in the Kopek channel, and O. N. I. in this case I happened to know 
Commander McCollum felt he was warranted in drafting a dispatch 
on the subject of this destruction of codes. I didn’t see this message 
until some days later, as a matter of fact. 

105. Q. Well, the point. Commander, sir — in Exhibit 20 what por- 
tion of the message were you referring to when jou were referring to 
the evaluation ? 

A. Evaluation was perhaps not quite the right word. The more 
precise statement of their function m that regard would be that In- 
telligence sent it out as intelligence, rather than simply the technical 
channel of exchange. 

106. Q. In the last portion of this document there are the words, 
which have a line drawn through them, which s4y, “From information 
infer that Orange plans early action in Southeast Asia.” Would 
that be the language of evaluation of that information? 

A. That of course is an evaluation of the information appearing 
earlier in the dispatch. 

Examined by tne court : 

107. Q. Do you know of your own knowledge that Secretary Knox 
himself received the so-called 1 : 00 p. m. message while at the State 
Department, or that the oral interpretation of the situation of the 
time of delivery — that is, 1 : 00 p. m. — ^was transmitted to him person- 

"ally by the State Department official mentioned? 

A. I was not present, so I am not certain of my own knowledge, but 
as certain as I can be otherwise, because the Secretary to Mr. Hull, who 
handled that, had only about ten feet to go to deliver that message to 
those three secretaries sitting around the table there. 

108. Q. I was wondering more as to the interpretation orally given 
about the daylight — ^the situation as to 1 : 00 p. m. — ^whether the man 
who translated it understood what it was about. 

A. I explained that to him so that he would have the [ 977 '\ 
picture. 

109. Q. But it wasn’t written down at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

110. Q. That message was transmitted by the War Department? 

A. Yes, sir. 

111. Q. And the War Department had the same procedure that you 
did — they sent copies to the Navy Department, copies to the T^ite 
House, and copies to the State Department? 

A. No, sir. The War Department had responsibilit y a t that time 
to the State Department, Navy Department, and the White House. 

112. Q. So the chances are that that message was sent by the War 
Department to the Secretary of State at the same time it was sent 
to the Navy Department? 

A. That is correct. Colonel Bratton was at the State Department 
at 10:00 o’clock with material for Mr. Hull as well as Mr. Stimson. 
He was again there about 11:00 o’clock — about the same time I was 
there with new material. 

113. Q. So that if the note got to the Secretary of the Navy when 
he was with the Secretary of State, he perhaps had that at the same 
time you got it in the Navy Department? 

A. Yes, sir, all three secretaries got it about the same time. 
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114. Q. Commander, you have discussed these different supersecret 
messages flowing into the Navy Department and being delivered. Do 
you recall that you delivered personally any of these messages to the 
Chief of Operations and discussed them with him ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. I do know that it was delivered at about 
9 : 00 o’clock on December 7, because I was just inside the door of 
Admiral Stark’s oflBce while his aide. Commander Wellborn, took 
the messages over to his desk. 

115. Q. Did you see Admiral Stark at 9:00 o’clock in his office on 
the morning of December 7? 

A. Admiral Stark was there with Admiral Wilkinson. 

116. Q. At 9:00 o’clock that morning? 

A. It was approximately 9:00 o’clock; I am not positive of that 
time. 

117. Q. And at that time, at 9:00 o’clock, you delivered to his 
aide, and you are sure you say that Admiral Stark got them — the 
thirteen parts that you have bl^n discussing; is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

118. Q. Then at 10.: 20 when you came back, and you got this 
message of 1:00 p. m. time of delivery, you went in and delivered 
[978] that message — did you go and deliver that message to the 
Chief of Operations’ office? 

A. In that case I did not step inside the door, but Commander 
Wellborn came to the door and I handed it to him. 

119. Q. Admiral Stark was there at that time? 

A. I believe so, although I can’t state positively he was at his 
desk or in there. 

120. Q. In your activities in Washington as delivering these mes- 
sages, did you at any time, or were you at any time present at con- 
ferences with State Department, War Department officials, and with 
the Chief of Naval Operations, discussing these secret and super- 
secret messages? 

A. No, sir. 

121. Q. Referring to the letter of November 26, which the Secre- 
tary of State handed to the Japanese officials, were you fully cognizant 
of the contents of that letter? 

A. Not until it was sent out in the Japanese circuit. 

122. Q. When did it go out on the Japanese circuit? 

A. I believe it was the 27th, sir ; I am not certain. 

123. Q. Did you deliver the substance of this message to the office 
of Chief of Naval Operations; was that in the daily reports going 
in to him ? 

A. I don’t believe I ever saw the text of our message. Admiral. 

124. Q. It was a plain language message as handed in English by 
the Secreta^ of State? 

A. Yes, sir. 

125. Q. And I asked you if you were familiar with the contents 
of that message. 

A. By stating I knew of it on the 26th, I knew it had gone out — 
that the Japanese had transmitted such a message. 

126. Q. And you were familiar with its contents? 

A. Only in a general way, knowing the tenor of the negotiations 
of the previous week. 
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127. Q. From November 27 to December 7, did you consider, having 
been cognizant of these messages flowing in — did you consider that 
negotiations and conversations were continuing between the State 
Department and the Japanese representative? 

A. I knew some conversations were continuing, but we also had 
had a message from Tokyo in which Tokyo directed such conversa- 
tions continue. 

128. Q. To continue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

129. Q. Referring to document 7 of Exhibit 63, in which [9791 
Tokyo directs all arrangements for signing of agreement be com- 
pleted by 25 November, are you familiar with that? 

A. Yes, sir, I am. 

130. Qt Was this message which you have in hand delivered to the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

131. Q. Do you assume that he was cognizant of that message? 

A. I assume that he was, yes, sir. 

132. Q. Referring to document 11 of Exhibit 63, in which Tokyo 
regrets signing of agreement can’t be made by 25th, are you familiar 
with that message ? 

A. Yes, sir, I am. 

133. Q. Referring to document 16, from Washington to Tokyo, 
dated 26 November and translated on November 28, in which is 
stated that the Japanese Ambassador states that rupture.of negotia- 
tions does not necessarily mean war between United States and 
Japan; are you familiar with that message and have you seen it 
beiore ? 

A. I am quite certain I have, yes, sir. 

134. Q. Was that message sent to the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. I am sure it was, yes, sir. 

135. Q. You have already testified to document 17, from Washing- 
ton to Tokyo, giving translation of note of 26 November, haven’t 
you? 

A. I believe that came up once before, yes, sir. 

136. Q. Referring to document 18, Tokyo to Washington, trans- 
lated 28 November, stating that Tokyo says the views of the Imperial 
Government will be sent m two or three days; are you familiar with 
that message? 

A. I am quite certain I saw this too, yes, sir. 

[980] Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

137. Q. And this message was delivered to the office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

A. Yes, sir, this would be one that was delivered, as all the negotia- 
tion me.ssages were delivered, to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

138. Q. In Other words, there is no question but that all these im- 

S ortant messages were delivered to the Office of the Chief of Naval 
►perations? 

A. I am certain as I can be of that, yes, sir. 

139. Q. Now, referring to the winds message, you were familiar 
with the original winds message, wherein they designated at some 
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future date in a weather report, if they gave execute and used cer- 
tain words, it meant certain things? 

A. Yes, sir. 

140. Q. Were you standing by for an answer to that message? 
Did you consider it important enough that when that message was 
received it would be a most important message in reply? In other 
words, were you on the lookout for that answer ? 

A. I am not sure what you mean by “answer”. 

141. Q. Wellj the execute of the message. 

A. Yes, sir, not only myself but all that Op-20-G organization 
were very much on the qui vive looking for that. I prefer to refer 
to that as a warning. 

142. Q. When this execute came in, did you receive it? 

A- I did not receive it myself but was shown it by the watch 
oflScer who receives the information coming off the teletype. 

143. Q. Were you the officer who went to the communications offi- 
cer and said, “Here it is.” ■ 

A. I believe I used that expression when I accompanied the watch 
officer to Commander Safford’s office. 

144. Q. You had that information then? 

A. We had, as I recall it, this typewritten piece of paper with the 
meaning well in mind. 

145. ^ About what was the time and date when you got that ? 

A. I am not certain. I believe it was about the 4th of December. 
It may have been the 3rd. 

146. Q. What did you do with it? 

A. As I indicated before, I did not handle it from there on at all. 

[^i] 147. Q. Who handled it? 

A. I left Commander Saffcrd’s office as soon as I knew he had the 
picture and knew what the mess^e was, and I believe he at once 
went to Admiral Noyes’ office. I knew that Admiral Noyes was 
highly interested in that particular plain language code because of 
his previous instructions to me to make out these cards so that he 
could leave it with certain high officers and the Secretary, all with 
the view of getting the word to those people promptly, whether it was 
any time of the day or night. 

148. Q. When the original winds message was received, was that 
to your knowledge sent to the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions? 

A. I am sure it was, yes, mr. 

149. Were you mmiliar with the rapidity of means of com- 
mimication between Washington and Honolulu ? 

A. No, sir, only in a general way from my general communication 
knowledge. 

150. Q. While you were there suppose you had a very important 
message where the time element was of primary importance. Which 
way would you have sent it to reach Honolulu at the quickest pos- 
sible time? 

A. That would not have been a decision of mine, sir. 

151. Q. Well, I mean in your general information ; I know it 
wasn’t your decision. 

A. I knew there was the telephcme. 

152. Q. You were not familiar with the others ? 

A. No, sir. 
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153. Q. On the morning of December 7th when you arrived at 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations at about 9:00 o’clock, 
as you have testified, was Admiral Wilkinson there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

154. Q. Did you acquaint him with everything you had up to 
that time? 

A. Yes, sir, I gave him the folder, including the material of the 

{ irevious night, and indicated that part 14 had been received and 
eft the picture with him and did not take time to explain it to any- 
one else, since Admiral Wilkinson could do that. 

155. Q. In explaining to the State Department official on the morn- 
ing of December 7th your ideas regarding 1 : 00 o’clock time in Hono- 
lulu and 1 : 00 o’clock Asiatic, did that seem to impress the State 
Department official to the extent that you felt certain he would tell 
that to Secretary Knox ? 

A. I believe it did, yes, sir. 

156. Q. When you arrived at Admiral Wilkinson’s house on the 
night of December 6th, did you ask him if he had given this informa- 
tion with respect to the 13 points to the Chief of Naval Operations 
by telephone or otherwise? 

A. I did not ask him, no, sir. Admiral Wilkinson, as head of 
Naval Intelligence, of course had the ultimate responsibility of get- 
ting it to the Chief of Naval Operations. I was a subordinate of nis, 
and in these deliveries I was [98S'\ acting as his subordinate, 
and normally always kept him apprised of who got it and attempted, 
as a rule, to get it to him at first. If he was not immediately avail- 
able, I made distribution in any case and let him know. 

157. Q. You testified that you telephoned Admiral Stark’s house 
and found he was out? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

158. Q. When you went to Admiral Wilkinson we presume you 
told him that you had ’phoned Admiral Stark ? 

A. I told him Admiral Stark had not received it. In other words, 
that was a general practice, to inform each of the recipients who else 
had received it. 

159. Q. When you informed Admiral Wilkinson that you had 
’phoned Admiral Stark and found him out, did Admiral Wilkinson 
say he would call him? 

A. No, he did not tell me, but he did make some ’phone calls. 

160. Q. To whom ? 

A. I’m not certain. 

161. Q. Reviewing your testimony of your daily routine in con- 
nection with the deuvery of messages, is the court correct in under- 
standing that each day when messages were received — and there were 

numerous messages 

A. Yes, sir. 

162. Q. Continuing.) You took those messages to the office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, delivered them, and had marked or 
clipped those messages in their original translation as to their im- 
portance; is that correct? 

A. That, in general, is correct. I did not actually xise clips. In 
that case, only a few messages would be of importance; on some days 
folders were made up of the important ones. 
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163. Q. Were you familiar with the war warning message sent out 
by OpNav to the different forces on 27 November ? 

A. I did not hear about that until after the Boberts Committee. 

I am familiar, however, with a directive from OpNav to our attaches 
in Japan and China, as well as to the Governor in Guam, on de- 
structing codes. 

164. Q. That was sent sometime about December 3? 

A. It was sent the day after we received the Japanese message on 
the destruction of codes. I think it was Thursday or Frid^ of that 
week preceding Pearl Harbor. I was in Admiral Noyes’ office when 
he drafted that. 

165. Q. Can you recall, or could you let the court know, the name 
of that State Department official with whom you conferred on the 
morning of 7 December immediately prior to sending in your 
messa^ to Secretary Knox? 

A. I can’t be certain, sir. Two of the people that [983'\ 
took delivery for Mr. Hull had been especially indoctrinated by both 
Colonel Bratton and me over a period of time on security. One was 
named Stone and the other Brown. I don’t recall, for the moment, 
the others. 

166. Q. Subsequent to November 26, 1941, the date of the impor- 
tant note of the Secretary of State to the Japanese officials, were you 
and other in the Intelligence Department at the Navy Department 
awaiting and expecting a reply to that with interest ? 

A. Very much, yes, sir. 

167. Q. In other words, that was the culminating point of the whole 
business. A note was sent to Japan, and this was going to be the 
answer? 

A. At least my own feeling was that there would be no action taken 
imtil a repW came. 

168. Q. During that interval there was expectancy as to this im- 
portant answer? 

A. Yes, sir. Of course, during that period of waiting these other 
developments took place ; that dispatch to Berlin, the development in 
Thailand, and the destruction of codes. That was all during the pe- 
riod of waiting. 

169. Q. The information received from Berlin and the dispatch to 
Berlin from Tokyo were all in your file? 

A. Yes, sir. 

170. Q. Those files were sent to the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. Yes, sir, all those recipients received that. I might amplify my 

last remark by stating the White House was so interested in that 
particular message — — 

171. Q. What particular message? The reply message? 

A. No, sir, the one to Berlin. (Continuing) ^that on the Naval 

. Aide’s instruction I prepared a special paraphrased version of that 
for Mr. Koosevelt, which he retained; otherwise, neither the State 
Department nor the White House were ever permitted — I say that 
advisedly — ^to retain any of these dispatches. 

172. Q. These super-secret dispatches? 

A. Yes. 

173. Or Do you know whether the winds message or its execution, 
or either of them was transmitted in substance to uie Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet? 
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A. I don’t know, sir. 

174. Q. Are you aware of any cryptic messages or their contents, 
other than the messages with respect to the destruction of codes and 
so on, being transmitted by the Navy Department to the Commander- 
in-Chief , Pacific, between 27 November and 7 December ? 

A. I am not certain. There may have been one or two others but 
not more than that. 

\98A'\ 175. Q. You don’t know of any? 

A. No, sir. I don’t know of any. If I looked through everything, 
I might be able to refresh my memory, but I don’t know now. 

Re-cross examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy : 

176. Q. I show you Document 2 of Exhibit 64 and ask you whether 
or not you have seen this dispatch before? This is the message of 
28 November from CinCAF to OpNav, information of Coml6, 
CinCPac, and Coml4, setting forth the net intercept translation re- 
ceived from Singapore concerning the winds code. 

A. I believe I did see this. 

177. Q. Does that message contain substantially the same informa- 
tion concerning the winds code which you had in your unit in Wash- 
ington? 

A. Yes, it does. 

178. Q. That message shows on its face what addressees? 

A. Action, OpNav; information, Coml6, CinCPac, and Coml4. 

179. Q. What is the date of that message? 

A. 28 November. 

180. Q. Would you refer to Document 15 of Exhibit 63, which is 
the intercept that you had in your unit in Washington, and state the 
date that message first became available to you in intelligible form? 

A. I would have to depend on the date appearing on this — 28 
November. 

181. Q. That is the same date as the date of the dispatch from 
CinCAF to OpNav to which you have just referred ? 

A. That is true. 

182. Q. When you talked to the State Department official with re- 
spect to the message directing the Japanese Ambassador to deliver 
the note at 1300 and asked him to show it to Secretary Knox, did you 
do more than suggest to him that 1300 in Washington was dawn at 
Pearl Harbor and midnight in the Far East ; that is, did you discuss 
with him any significance in that timing, or did you just ask him to 
inform the Secretary that those were the facts? 

A. The expressions I used were that 1 : 00 o’clock delivery time 
in Washington was 7:30 at Pearl Harbor and a few hours before 
dawn at Kota Bharu. This State Department man was tolly cogni- 
zant of the significance of that term “Kota Bharu”, since he was see- 
ing these dispatches every day. Furthermore, the information on 
the Jap convoy movement had been toward Kota Bharu around Indo- 
China, and was also definitely known among high officials in Wash- 
ington. 

[986'] 183. Q. You did not suggest to him that 1300 Washington 

time was drawn at Pearl Harbor and that it might mean an attack 
at Pearl Harbor, or ask him to make that suggestion to the Secretary ? 
A. I did not. 
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184. Q. l^fore you went to the State Department that morning 
with the dispatoh, turning over in your mind the background, had 
you had any discussion with anyone m the Navy Department, par- 
ticular in your unit, concerning the significance of this timing? 

A. When that particular folder containing that message was being 
made up, I draw a little circle, as a navigator does, to figure out his 
hour angles and remarked at the time to some of the people in my 
office-— no one in particular — that this 1 : 00 o’clock delivery time in 
Washii^on was just before dawn at Kota Bharu. 

185. ^ You mean Kota Bharu, or Pearl Harbor? 

A. Kota Bharu. 

186. Q. Before dawn at Kota Bharu ? 

A. Before dawn at Kota Bharu. I was possibly more specific in 
stating that it certainly looked as though the Japs were going ahead 
with mat fanned enterprise down tiftere. 

187. Q. Did you have any thought from this material at that time 
that this meant a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

A. From this material which was normally the only source of in- 
formation I had, there was not the slightest indication at any time 
to indicate a Japanese overt intention of attacking the United States. 
From that point of view, I had at various times wnile I was handling 
this material pointed out to high officials that this source of informa- 
tion was, of necessity, in complete, that as far as it went it was highly 
valuable information, but it was not complete and therefore tnere 
might be other things going on of which we were not aware. That 
was repeated so frequently throughout the couple of years I was 
handling this material that it was almost automatically inferred. 
When a particular item of that kind was delivered you had to reach 
your own deductions and conclusions from just a possible thought 
fragment of the picture we had in this material. Only a percentage of 
this traffic was bemg broken, for one thing. Some days we did not have 
enough traffic to break a key. Some days keys in certain instances 
were not broken at all. That is just another item supporting the 
statement I made that the picture received from this source of in- 
telligence was incomplete. It could, of course, be supplemented and 
oftentimes was displaced by actual courier c^pts. 

188. Q. Do you think the Chief of Naval Operations was cognizant 
of the limitations of this material? 

A. I’m sure he was. 

[ 986 '\ 189. Q. And that he must rely on other sources for more 

precise information with respect to relations between Japan and the 
United States? 

A. I’m qmte certain he was. 

IM. Q. Did you have any discussion with Captain Safford on 
the morning of 7 December before you went to the State Depptment? 

A. I don’t recall any. I was pressed for time that morning mak- 
ing deliveries. 

191. Q. How long were you in that section after 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Until June, 1943. 

192. Q. Did you ever hear Captain Safford express himself — and 
this answer I should like to have you divide between 7 Deceml^ and 
subsequent to 7 December — as to whether the message concerning the 
delivery of the note definitely indicated an attack (m Pearl Harbor 
at approximately dawn of December 7th? 

7»7ia — 46— Bx. 146, toL 2 IS 
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A. I can almost positively state that no such statement was made 
to me or in my presence. 

193. Q. Do you feel that if Captain Safford had such thoughts on 
this important matter you would have heard about them? In other 
words, were your relations with Captain Safford close enough that 
you might reasonably expect to receive such an expression from him? 

A. I would say yes. 

194. Q. When you took the execute of the winds message in to 
Captain Safford and, I believe, said, “Here it is”, did you mean by 
that exclamation, “Here it is”, that this was the ex^ution of the 
Japanese War Plan, or did you have any further discussion with 
• Captain Safford which would indicate he thought that this was the 
message which executed the Japanese War Plan? 

A. Nothing of that nature whatsoever. I did not deliver the mes- 
sage myself. I accompanied me GY watch officer on the way to 
Commander Safford’s office, and the expression, “Hei*e it is”, simply 
meant that ^ally a message in this plain language code had come 
through — ^a message which we had been looking for many days and 
that we had made special provisions to handle for many days. 

195. Q. To your mind that was of no more significance than “here 
is the message which indicates a break in negotiations between Japan 
and the United States”? 

A. It meant more than that. This plain language code did not 
refer specifically to the United States-Japanese negotiations. It re- 
ferred to the general diplomatic relations between the nations con- 
cerned and therefore meant a critical stage in the negotiations or 
relations which could very well involve a break. 

[P57] 196. Q. To your mind it did not necessarily mean war ? 

A. Not necessarily at all. 

197. Q. Do you recall whether there was any uncertainty in the 
translation unit with respect to the meaning of the words in either 
the “Winds” code, that is the message setting up the code, or in the 
message of execution? 

A. This is very simple language and there was no doubt whatso- 
ever of the literal translation of these terms. 

198. Q. Your section had no difficulty in making the translation? 

A. Not at all. It is very simple, every-day language. 

Extracted testimony of Vice Admiral K. K. Turner, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 994-1008, inclusive. 

W] 22. Q. Were you a regular distributee of information 
received by way of communication intercepts ? 

A. Yes. I saw all such dispatches. 

23. Q. I show you Exhibit 17, which is the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations Dispatch of 27 November 1941. I ask you to examine it and 
state to the court what connection, if any, you had in the preparation 
of this dispatch? 

A. I prepared that dispatch after discussion of the situation with 
the Chief of Naval Operations and after we had received certain 
secret information connected with the activities of special Ambassador 
Kurusu. 

24. Q. Will you state what you meant by the first sentence, “This 
dispatch is to be considered a war warning”? 
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A. I meant just exactly what is said, it is to be considered a warn- 
ing of approaching war. 

25. Q. I show you Document 11 of Exhibit 63 and ask you to 
examine it. 

A. Yes, I am familiar with that. 

26. Q. Did you see this document on or about 22 November 1941, 
the date of its translation ? 

A. I saw it immediately after it was translated. 

27. Q. This document contains the words, referring to the date 
November 29, “The deadline absolutely cannot be changed.” What 
significance did these words have to you at that time? _ 

A. That the Japanese were going to attack the United States or 
Great Britain, or both, on or about that date. 

28. Q. There are also the words, “After that things are automati- 
cally going to happen”. What significance did these words have to 
you at that time? 

A. That movements of forces at this time were already under way 
and they could not be changed. The forces would not be recalled. 
We knew that they were already under way at that time. We knew 
that from sightings and from dispatches from China, that very con- 
siderable troop convoys were moving south. I think by then some 
had already moved into Indo-China. We knew that there had been 
a great activity in radio traffic over a period of two or three weeks 
and then suddenly at a date prior to this, the thing had ceased. It 
had been naval traffic and therefore we deduced that the Japanese 
Fleet had gone to sea. I don’t recall the date of that. 

29. Q. Can you recall seeing any intercept traffic between Berlin 
and Tokyo in which the Japanese government was alleged to have 
said, in effect, that there was going to be war between Japan and the 
Anglo-Saxons sooner than any one thinks? 

A. That strikes a familiar chord but I can’t specifically recall any 
such dispatch. 

[99o'\ 30. Q. I show you Document 17 of Exhibit 63. It con- 

tains the Secretary of State’s note to Japan of 26 November 1941. 

A. I remember that dispatch. 

31. Q. Did this dispatch come to your attention on or about the 
date of its translation, which is set out in the lower right-hand comer 
as about 28 November 1941 ? 

A. Yes, immediately. 

32. Q. Did you know the substance of this note from any source 
other than this intercept, if you will remember? 

A. As I recall it. Captain Schurmann, who then was head of the 
Central Division and was liaison officer with the State D^artment, 
brought this note over to the Navy Department from Mr. Hull to get 
Admiral Stark’s advice on it. Now, there were several pages but I’m 
not too clear in my memory on the thing, but that is the way I remem- 
ber it. 

33. Q. Did you discuss the substance of this note of November 26, 
1941 with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I did. 

34. Q. Do you recall if he expressed any views as to its significance 
at that time, what it meant? 
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A. Well, he expressed the view that there wasn’t any possibility that 
Japan would accept it. 

35. Q. Adverting again to Exhibit 17, which was that war warn- 
ing dispatch: This dispatch contains the conclusion, “Negotiations 
with Japan have ceased”. Upon what information was this conclu- 
sion based? 

A. Mr. Hull told Admiral Stark over the inter-office ’phone, as I 
recall it — it might have been personally — that to all intents and 
purposes the thing was all over as far as negotiations were concerned, 
and I believe he said that he was not going to close them ; he was going 
to keep them open, but for all usenil purposes, why the thing was 
fipished. 

36. Q. And it is your recollection that Admiral Stark was in on 
this discussion? 

A. Yes; I know he was. Mr. Hull kept Admiral Stark informed 
at all times. I don’t know that he informed him of everything he 
knew but he kept him very well informed. Their relations were very 
close and cordial. 

37. Q. At the time of drafting this war warning message of 27 
November, what was your personal estimate of the Japanese inten- 
tions regarding a surprise attack in the Hawaiian area, if you had 
any? 

A. I expected it. I expected they would make some sort of an 
attack on Hawaii. 

38. Q. Was this estimate or expectation communicated to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. It was communicated to him here. There is another dispatch 
dated two or three days before, November 24th I think, which warned 
against the matter and to take precautions. The Department — and 
the same applied to the War Department [ 996 '] was averse in 
being too specific as to what they believed might happen for the 
reason — wisely, I believe — ^that tliat might lead the C^mmanders- 
in-Chief not to guard other matters under their cognizance, and there 
were various proposals made in writing this dispatch and in the other 
as to how to be more specific about it, and it was decided that the 
Commanders-in-Chief had received full information as to what was in 
the minds of the Department, and therefore it was their duty to cover 
their entire field of responsibility. 

39. Q. I show you Exhibit 15 which is the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions dispatch of 24 November, 1941, and ask you to examine it. Is 
that the dispatch about which you have just testified ? 

A. That is the dispatch I referred to. That dispatch, also, was dis- 
cussed in the Joint Board. The Joint Board was holding almost daily 
meetings, as I recall it. Admiral Stark and General Marshall con- 
ferred daily about the situation. The War Plans Divisions were in 
constant contact. I prepared that dispatch and it was changed in one 
or two particulars by Admiral Ingersoll and Admiral Stark, and then 
was referred to General Marshall, and the War Department made a few 
changes in it, mainly along the line that I have mentioned, of keeping 
the thing from being too specific. By this tim^ why, I was personally 
convinced that they were going to go into Siam and also into the 
Malay Peninsula as the initial move and also attack the Philippines ; 
that IS, the major strategic moves. Whether that would be simul- 
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taneous, or not, or follow slightly after, I didn’t know and didn’t 
particular care. 

40. Q. dispatch, Exhibit 15, states, “A surprise, aggressive 
movement in any direction is indicated.” This language is omitted 
from the dispatch of 27 November, three days later, wherein there 
is set out certain Japanese objectives in the Far East. Was this omis- 
sion from the dispatch of 27 November done intentionally ? 

A. I would like to invite attention to the difference between the two 
dispatches. In the one of the 24th, it says, “A surprise, aggressive 
movement in any direction is indicate.” Now, that movement in any 
direction could be by naval forces, air forces, amphibious forces, or 
anything else. In tnis other dispatch we said, “An amphibious ex- 
pedition is enroute.” It was moving down the China Sea. Now, those 
two are quite different. They donx cover the same kind of a subject, 
and they were intended not to cover it. That was information. We 
knew that the Japanese were on the move in the China Sea. That 
was a fact. Now, the other was deduction as covering generally not 
only the movement of amphibious forces but the movement oi any 
forces. 

41. Q. In the war warning dispatch of 27 November, there is the 
the directive, “Execute an appropriate defensive deployment”. What 
action was desired of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
in conmlying with this directive? 

A. To send scouting forces out of different kinds, to [997] 
deploy submarines in threatened directions, to put the Fleet to sea 
and in a covering position for the Hawaiian Islands and a support- 
ing position for Midway. 

Q. Were these expectations that you have just discussed con- 
tained in War Plans or in any other directive to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. Not in the detail that I have indicated, because the practice of 
Uie Navy Department was then and is now to give to the Commander- 
in-Chiei a broad task, to provide him with sufficient forces or such 
forces and equipment and material as is available, and then to let 
the Conimander-in-Chief do the work. Admiral Stark, in particular, 
was insistent that we not tell the Commander-in-Chief how to do 
his job. 

43. Q. It is the judge advocate’s understanding, then, that with the 
information and directives contained in the dispatch of 27 November 
19^ the Navy Department from there on expected the Commander- 
in-Cliief to take appropriate action in view of the war warning ex- 
pressed without further orders? 

A. That is correct. 

44. Q. At any time before 7 December 1941, did you believe an air 
torpedo attack on ships moored in Pearl Harbor was technically pos- 
sible of accomplishment? 

A. Yes. I always believed it was possible. There had been corre- 
spondence, there had been tests made by the Bureau of Ordnance and 
correspondence initiated by the Bureau of Ordnance and passed on 
by the Navy Departmen twhich, I think it was in the latter part of 
1944 or the first part of 1941, indicated .that in their opinion you had 
to have a 90-foot depth of water before you could make torpedos 
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successfully run. Well, that was quite true with American torpedoes, 
but I personally never saw any reason at all why torpedoes couldn’t 
run in 10 feet or water, or maybe, say, 20 feet of water, dropi)ed from 
airplanes. Now, the Bureau of Ordnance at a subsequent time con- 
ducted additional tests, and as I recall it, in June of 1941, a letter went 
out from the Department stating that they had now changed their 
mind on that and I think they said that torpedoes could successfully 
run in 60 feet of waten something on that order. 

45. ^ I show you Document 15 of Exhibit 63 and ask you to ex- 
amine it? 

A. Yes, I have seen that. 

[998'\ Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

46. Q. This document has been familiarly termed by witnesses 
before this court as the “Winds” code. Did you discuss this docu- 
ment with the Chief of Naval Operations at or about the time of its 
translation, as indicated on the document? 

A. Yes, very briefly. I think the Chief of Naval Operations men- 
tioned it. I think there was an instruction given to watch for those 
words. 

47. Q. To your knowledge, were any of these code words in Eng- 
lish or Japanese ever received in the Navy Department prior to the 
Japanese attack on 7 December 1941? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

48. Q. There is evidence before this court that a Commander Mc- 
Collum in the office of the Director of Naval Intelligence prepared a 
summary of information on the Japanese-United States relationship 
over a period some time preceding the 3rd or 4th of December, 1941, 
which was for the information of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet. Did you have any knowledge of the preparation or such a 
dispatch? 

A. Yes, we had discussed the advisability of making such a sum- 
mary, and I had personally discussed with Commander McCollum 
the details of the various points and the details of the relationships 
and their intentions and so on. We had spent a great deal of time 
talking the thing over. Then Commander McCollum — will say we 
found ourselves in very close agreement — prepared a dispatch — 
have forgotten its terms — and brought it to me to check over, which 
I did, ana found myself in general agreement with it and made sug- 
gestions of a few comparatively minor changes. Now, I don’t re- 
member just what was in the dispatch. 

49. Q. Can you recall what happened to the dispatch? Was it 
ever transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet? 

A. I don’t know. We don’t know at this time. 

50. ^ To your knowledge, did it ever reach the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

A. I don’t know. I think I initialed it and gave it back to Mc- 
Collum so that the dispatch could be presented to the Chief of Naval 
Operations by the Office of Naval Intelligence with my own concur- 
rence. That is my memory of it. It was presented to the Chief of 
Naval Operations by the Director of Naval Intelligence, Admiral 
Wilkinson. 
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The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness on the secret por- 
tion of the testimony. 

[9991 Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Eammel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) : 

51. Q. Admiral, with regard to these intercepted dispatches, were 
you aware on the night of December 6 of any particular Japanese 
dispatches which were received in the Department and distributed? 
I refer particularly to a dispatch the 13 parts of which were received 
on Saturday afternoon and were ready for distribution at 9 o’clock. 

A. That night? 

52. Q. That night, and at the same time there was another dispatch 
which directed tne Japanese Ambassador to deliver this long dis- 
patch, the first 13 parts of which I have just referred to, together 
with the rest of the dispatch, at an hour to be designated by a later 
dispatch. Do you remember having information on Saturday night 
of the coming in of that long dispatch and the fact that it was to be 
delivered at a date to be designated later? 

A. I don’t recall at the moment. I don’t recall such a long dispatch. 

53. Q. I show you document 39 of Exhibit 63, which is the long 
dispatch and is the reply of the Japanese to the American note of 
November 26. 

A. I remember the dispatch. I did not see that on the 6th of De- 
cember. I don’t remember when I saw it. 

54. Q. I show you document 38 of Exhibit 63, which is a dispatch 
from Tokyo to Washington, in which instructions are given that the 
time of presenting the memorandum which I have just shown you. 
Exhibit 39, will be designated later in a separate dispatch. I ask 
you whether or not you saw that message and if so, at what time, to 
the best of your recollection? 

A. I don’t remember when I saw that. I saw it. 

55. Q. Will you please state when you came down to the Navy 
Department on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. About 10 : 30 or 11 o’clock the Chief of Naval Operations called 
me up and said he had a matter concerning something which the 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet had written and wanted me to 
come down and see him about it. 

56. Q. Were you in conference with the Chief of Naval Operations 
on that morning at about the time stated, 10 o’clock, and if so, what 
other officers were present at that conference ? 

A. I went into the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the exact 
time I don’t recall. He showed me a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet and told me to prepare a reply. In addition to 
that, he showed me a decrypted Japanese dispatch which required 
the ambassador to present [10001 the 14-part note to the Sec- 
retary of State on that date, that is, on the 7th. I asked him what, 
if anything, had been done about warning the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet about this dispatch, and he said he had already talked 
the matter over with General Marshall and that General Marsnall had 
sent a dispatch out immediately to the Army authorities in Hawaii 
as soon as he had seen this dispatch, inviting their attention to this 
matter. I don’t recall the terms of the dispatch that he sent. I did 
not get there in time, anyway. Admiral Stark said that he believed 
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that the Commander-in-Chief already had the decrypted dispatch in 
his possession, because they were actually doing more of the decrypting 
in Pearl Harbor than we were in Washington. 

Examined by the court : 

57. Q. To which decrypted dispatch are you referring? 

A. The decrypted dispatch about the time of presenting the long 
dispatch, and we felt that the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet was 
himself in possession of both those decrypted dispatches, because we 

S ot them from him — ^not decrypted. We decrypted these diplomatic 
ispatches in Washington, and my understanding of it is that in Pearl 
Harbor they decrypted the diploinatic dispatches and also the naval 
di^atches and made traffic analysis. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, U. S. Navy, (Ret.) (Continued) : 

58. Q. Do you recall the particular hour at which the 14-part mes- 
sage was to be delivered to the Secretary of State? 

A. I think it was to be delivered about 10 : 30 in the morning, but 
the Secretary of State told Admiral Stark over the ’phone that he 
had not ^en able to give the Japanese Ambassador an appointment 
at that time, and he had set it, I believe, for 2:30 in the afternoon 
Washington time. 

59. Q. I show you document 41 of Exhibit 63, which may refresh 
your memory somewhat as to the time of delivery of these dispatches. 

A. I can state from my own memory it was at 1 o’clock, but I 
believe the appointment actually was made for 2 : 30. 

60. Q. Did the instructions for delivery of that dispatch at 1 o’clock 
p. m. Washington time have any particular significance to you at the 
time you learned it was to be delivered at that nour? 

A. Yes, I thought the attack was going to come that day or the’next. 
If I can amend it, I would say I thought the Japanese would make 
their attack on the British or the United States or both on that day 
or the day following. 

\_ 1001 '\ Q. 61. Were you familiar while in Washington on your 
tour of duty in December, 1941, of the long distance telephones that 
were available for talking directly to Pearl Harbor? 

A. Yes. 

62. Q. Had you used that telephone on any occasion to speak to per- 
sons at Pearl Harbor before? 

A. I never had. I think the Chief of Naval Operations had, but 
we had all been warned by the Director of Naval Communications 
that in his opinion we could not de^nd on the security of that tele- 
phone. Therefore, it was not used by the Navy Department a great 
deal for secret matters. The War Department used it a great deal 
then and later, but the scrambler was not supposed to be secure. The 
one in use at that time was not supposed to be secure. 

63. You have testified as to the preparation of a reply to a mes- 
sage from the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, the preparation of 
which was assigned you by Admiral Stark on 7 December 1941. Did 
that relate to answering the request of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, for information as to what assurances had been given 
Britain as to any armed support under conditions of several eventual- 
ities? 

A. No^ it related primarily to the question of whether the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, would remain in Manila at the out- 
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break of war with Japan, that is, whether he, with most of his Fleet, 
would remain in the Manila area at the outbreak of war with Japan 
or would send the Fleet to the southward initially and later proceed 
there himself. 

64. Q. Did you have any information prior to 7 December 1941 as 
to a movement of Japanese carriers to the eastward from Japan! 

A. No. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

65. Q. Admiral, I may have misunderstood you, but this has to 
do with a remark I believe you made about the decrypting of dis- 
patches at Pearl Harbor. My understanding is that all that was 
ever dealt with in the form of decrypted information at Pearl Harbor 
had to do with the location of ships and ship movements; am I not 
correct in that! 

A. I don’t know. On several occasions I inquired from the Director 
of Naval Communications as to whether or not in the case of a partic- 
ular dispatch the Commander-in-Chief , Pacific Fleet, was getting that 
dispatch or whether we should not send him a dispatch and quote it. 
On every occasion I was assured that the Commander-in-Chief was 
getting as much as we were, and to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he was ^tting it sooner than we were. 

\ 100 ^ 66. Q. That came to you through a second party! 

A. That came to me from the Director of Naval Communications. 
I don’t know what the system was. 

Examined by the court : 

67. Q. In the further amplification of your reply concerning the 
significance of 1 p. m. time for delivery of the dispatch, you stated 
that you expected an attack by the Japanese against the United States 
or Great Britain, or both, on that day, December 7, or the next day. 
Would you say where you expected that attack to be delivered! 

A. Yes, I expected a landing on certainly the Kra Peninsula, a land- 
ing in Siam and attacks of one nature or another, air probably, on the 
Philippines, because we had scouting planes out there, and some form 
of attack in Hawaii. 

68. Q. But I do not gather, then, that there was anything specific 
in your mind concerning an attack against Pearl Harbor on that day 
or the next! No indication! 

A. Nothing further than that the attack made by the Japanese in 
the East womd be accompanied by one or more of the five forms of 
attack on our forces in Hawaii, wmch had been mentioned in the pre- 
vious correspondence. 

69. Q. Did you have knowledge of the dispositions of the Japanese 
Fleet to the extent that you were able to say whether you considered 
an attack at a distance across the whole Pacific Ocean to be within the 
capabilities of the Japanese Fleet, considering the other movements 
they had under way! 

A. We did not know where the major portion of the Japanese Fleet 
was. Our deductions from what we had seen — not from decryptions 
but from what we had actually seen — were that there was to be a cover- 
ing force generally in the Marshalls-Caroline area and that the so- 
called China Fleet, the Third Fleet, with additions of some sort, would 
carry on the naval missions in the China Sea. 
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70. Q. Were you familiar with the bulletin which the Director of 
Naval Intelligence issued as of December 1, 1941, which is quoted in 
the Boberts Eeport and of which this court has judicial notice, concern- 
ing the Japanese naval situation? 

A. I have forgotten the terms of that dispatch. 

71. Q. I refer you particularly to the last sentence (indicating). 

A. I remember that and believe that I saw that before it was put 

out and concurred. 

72. Q. Is it not a fact, then, that the information available to the 
United States concerning the location of the Japanese Fleet was ex- 
tremely vague? 

A. I can’t answer that categorically. “Vague” is a relative term. 
We had a great deal of information about the movements and oper- 
ations of the Japanese. We never had enough, and we never do have 
enough. 

\100S\ 73. Q. Well, inexact and incomplete? 

A. I will answer that it was incomplete. 

74. ^ Admiral, speaking of these decrypted messages being at 
hand in the office of the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, do we under- 
stand that all these messages which had been decrypted and which 
are before this board, that you had the impression that all the infor- 
mation contained therein was in the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific ? 

A. I had been informed that was the case by the Director of Naval 
Communications on several occasions. 

75. Q. Was that the reason you did not inform the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet as to the contents of these messages? 

A. Yes, sir. 

76. Q. Was there any check made to see that the Commander-in- 
Chief had the same information in these decrypted messages he ought 
to have had ? 

A. I made none, except I brought the matter up with the Director of 
Naval Communications on several occasions. The first time was prob- 
ably March or April. 

77. Q. Who was the Director of Naval Communications at that 
time? 

A. Admiral Noyes. 

78. Q. The court is speaking of messages which have been reviewed 
here as super-secret messages and which you stated in your under- 
standing were all decrypted in Honolulu. 

A. That was my impression at that time. Now, I have been in- 
formed since then that the diplomatic messages were decrypted in 
Washington. Whether they were sent out to the Commander-in-Chief 
or not and whether he decrypted them, I don’t know of my own knowl- 
edge. I understood he also decrypted them out there. 

79. Q. That understanding came from Admiral Noyes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

80. Q. I refer you to document 40, document 37, document 36, and 
document 24 and ask if you at any time were cognizant of the contents 
of these documents ? 

A. I saw document 24. I don’t remember document 37. I don’t 
remember document 36. 

81. Q. Did you have any information of them? 
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A. I would like to make a general answer to that question. I don’t 
specifically remember any of these except 24, for the reason that we 
were getting these reports and had been getting them for months, and 
I would occasionally glance at them to see the nature of the informa- 
tion which was being sent by the secret agents, but I did not read aU 
of them unless there was some particular thing that was necessary for 
me to see. [,100J^'^ Lieutenant Mott of the Office of Naval In- 
telligence would bring these dispatches around. There would be a 
great many dispatches, and he would mark the important ones. I 
would glance through and look at all the others and see if there was 
something I wanted to see, but to those movement reports, which had 
been going on for months, I paid no particular attention. 

82. Q. We are well aware of the movement reports, but what we 
had in mind specifically was the dispatch which requested information 
from Honolulu as to the exact berthing of different ships in the harbor, 
which, according to testimony brou^it out heretofore, was a rather 
unusual dispatch. 

A. No. 37 says, “Please report as to the following areas as to vessels 
anchored therein : Pearl Harbor, Mamola Bay, and the areas adjacent 
thereto.” It wants to know the vessels in Area “N” but not their 
exact anchorage. 

83. Q. There is another dispatch requesting the exact berthing. 

A. I don’t recall seeing such a dispatch. Number 40 — Area “A”. 

A battleship, Oklahoma class, entered and one tanker left port, and 
then Area “C”, but there is no exact anchorage. Area “A” and “C” I 
know nothing about. 

84. Q. Admiral, in this proposed dispatch from OpNav to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific about December 4, giving a summary of in- 
formation which you stated you discussed with Commander McCollum 
and that you initialed, did you feel, in going over that dispatch, that 
this information would be valuable to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific for his information regarding the status as of that date? 

A. My memoij is quite vague on that subject. I remember at some 
time in that period discussing with Commander McCollum and read- 
ing a dispatcn on that subject. I believe I initialed it and retunied 
it to him and expected the Director of Naval Intelligence to send it, 
but I’m not too sure of it. 

85. Q. You initials would indicate that you concurred in sending it f 

A. Yes, sir. 

86. Q. Referring to this so-called “Wind’s” message, are we correct 
in understanding that you had no knowledge of any execute of that 
message designating the objective of Japan? 

A. I will correct my previous answer on that. Admiral Noyes 
called me up on the telephone. What day or time of day I don’t recall. 
I think it was on December 6. He said something like this: “The 
Winds message came in,” or something of that sort. 

87. Q. Did he report to you what the “Winds” message meant and 
what it was interpreted as? 

A. Yes. 

r/<W5] 88. Q. Was the Chief of Naval Operations aware of that, 

eitW from information from you or otherwise? 

A. Not from me. I believe Admiral Noyes informed him. 

89. Q. Was any discussion had as to the importance of sending that 
reply to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific! 
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A. Not SO far as I know. I did not participate in any such dis- 
cussion. I assumed that the Commander-in-Chief had that. 

90. Q. With reference to all of these super-secret decrypted message, 
was it your understanding, as War Plans officer, that the Chief of Naval 
Operations was fully conversant with all of them and their contents, 
and did you discuss some of them or all of them ? 

A. Frequently we discussed them. I believe he had a special folder 
with one set of them that was given to him. Then there was another 
folder that was carried around by Lieutenant Mott and shown to cer- 
tain other officers in the Department. 

91. Q. Did you discuss with the Chief of Naval Operations at any 
time the importance of transmitting tBe contents of some of these 
messages tP the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 

A. No, sir. I discussed it on several occasions with the Director 
of Naval Communications and was assured that he had them. 

92. Q. And you were assured that the Commander-in-Chief had de- 
crypted these messages and had full information ? 

A. Yes. 

Cross-examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold B. Stark, 
TJ. S. Navy: 

93. Q. Admiral, referring again to document 15 of Exhibit 63, 
which is the message which set up the so-called Winds code, do you 
recall whether or not you had any feeling that the execute of the Winds 
code meant that war would necessarily follow between the United 
States and Japan or whether the execute of the Winds message merely 
meant a break in diplomatic relations or a strain in diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan ? 

A. My impression was that it was at least a break in diplomatic 
relations and probably war. 

Beexamined by the court: 

94. Q. When you heard the news from Admiral Noyes that an exe- 
cute of the message had been received, did you consider that it was of 
such high significance that action should be taken immediately to 
transmit that information to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 

A. No, I assumed that he had it. On Fridav there was a discussion 
between Admiral Stark and Admiral Ingersoll and me on the general 
situation — 

[JOOff] 95. Q. Friday, December 5? 

A. Yes, sir. There was a discussion among the three of us, and 
we all felt all necessary orders had been issued to all echelons of com- 
mand preparatory to war and that nothing further was necessary. 

Becross-examined by the interested party, Bear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Bet.) : _ 

96. Q. In this information which you received from Admiral Noyes 
as to the receipt of the execution signal of the Winds code system, 
was it your understanding that it referred to United States- Japanese 
relations? 

A. Yes. 

97. Q. Was it at any time before the 7th of December that you re- 
ceived information that the Commander-in-Chief was not receiving 
this decrypted, intercepted Japanese diplomatic traffic, or was it after 
December 7, 1941, that you received that information? 
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A. I haye never received each information. I have never been 
informed that the Conunander-in-Chief , Pacific Fleet was not decrypt- 
ing the diplomatic dispatches. 

Keexamined by the court: 

98. Q. In your statement with respect to your conference with Ad- 
mirals Stark and IngersoU on 5 December you said that you felt that 
you had all agreed that the Commander-in-Chief had sufficient infor- 
mation; is that correct? 

A. And directives. 

99. Q. And directives! 

A. Yes, sir. 

100. Q. Principally, do we imderstand by that that the war message 
of November 27 was one of them to which you had reference with 
respect to directives and instructions! 

A. That is one of tliem. There were quite a number of additional 
messages that went out about that time and for several days thereafter 
concerning the destruction of codes at the outlying islands and in China 
and so on, and then there was, I think, another message of about De- 
cember 4. It seems to me there was a message of December 4 that may 
have been with respect to the destruction of codes. We sent some to the 
islands and some to the Commander-Hawaiian Sea Frontier, and gave 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet informationon all of them, ex- 
cept one or two that primarily concerned the Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic. 

[J007] 101. Q. But these messages you referred to were destruc- 

tion of code messages, were they not ? 

A. Most of the messages I referred to were orders issued by the 
Chief of Naval Operations for the destruction of our own codes. How- 
ever, there were two other dispatches. Exhibit 66 and Exhibit 20, which 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that approximately December 1 
these officials in London, Hongkong, Singapore, Manila, Batavia, and 
Washington, have been ordered to destroy their code machines and 
codes. 

102. Q. Admiral, in reply to your former question, where you 
stated in that and in this conference when you stated that you felt 
that you three officers — ^Admiral Stark, Admiral Ingersoll, and your- 
self — felt that the Commander-in-Chiei, Pacific, had full information, 
did the fact that you felt that he had decrypted all of these super- 
secret messages have an effect upon your approval of that decision ? 

A. It wasn’t so much that we were concerned about the information 
that the Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet had. We were con- 
cerned as to the instructions he had received for carrying on the war 
when attacked, and for taking on necessary precautionary measures. 
We felt that he had been kept informed continuously by the Depart- 
ment as to the major changes in the situation, and that we believed 
that he had as complete a picture of the situation as we had in Wash- 
ington. It was always Admiral Stark’s endeavor to keep them com- 
pletely up to date in regard to the situation. 

103. Q. But what we are trying to bring out is this : You had certain 
information in Washington, super secret messages which we have 
referred to in this testimony, l^ose messi^es gave certain informa- 
tion which would or would not have been vamable to the Commander- 
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in-Chief. In your testimony you stated that you assumed that the 
Commander-in-Chief had decrypted these messages. Now we tried 
to ask you the question: that your assuming that he had decrypted 
these messages had a weight in your feeling tnat he had full informa- 
tion on the subject? 

A. Probably it did. Admiral. I don’t recall tliinking of that par- 
ticular point. Probably it did. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

104. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 22, and ask you if that is one 
of the messa^s from the Navy Department to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet regarding the destruction of codes, to which 
you referred in your testimony ? 

A. That is one of them. 

105. Q. Do you find anything in that dispatch which directs the 
Commander-in-Chief of Pacific Fleet or any other person to destroy 
codes ? 

A. No, there is nothing in that dispatch. My recollection is that 
there were one or more dispatches to the Commander Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier, concerning some of the [ 1008 '\ islands — 

Wake, for example — which directed it. My recollection is that. 

106. Q. I draw attention to this exhibit, that the origin number of 
that dispatch is 061743. What time was that dispatch originated, in 
WashinMon time? 

A. I don’t know. I had nothing to do with preparing that dispatch. 

107. Q. Would it refresh your memory any to state that at the time 
of the origin of that dispatch those numbers referred to Greenwich 
civil time? 

A. I saw the dispatch before it went. I had nothing to do with its 
preparation nor its sending. 

108. Q. I will ask you if you can identify in this dispatch whether 
or not this dispatch was not sent in the lowest classification of sending 
dispatches, namley, deferred? 

A. I don’t know what precedence it was given. I had nothing to 
do with sending the dispatch. 

109. Q. I invite your attention to the fact that on the blanks where 
“priority,” “routine,” or “deferred” may be indicated, that there are 
no X’s or checks opposite either priority or routine. 

A. What is the question, please? 

110. Q. And then from that information. Admiral, you are still 
unable to state whether or not that dispatch was indicated as to be 
transmitted as a deferred dispatch? 

A. I don’t know the precedence it has. It has no marking. I had 
nothing to do with the preparation or sending of this dispatch. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Amniral Claude C. Bloch, 
U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

111. Q. Adnairal, you mentioned that you recalled a communication, 
a dispatch, being sent to the Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal 
Frontier, in respect to the destruction of codes at Wake. I show you 
Exhibit 21 and ask you if that is the dispatch you had in mind. 

A. No, this was with regard to Guam, and it is addressed to NavSta, 
Guam. My recollection is that a dispatch went to the Commander of 
the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier concerning the destruction of 
codes on Wake. 
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112. Q. So such a dispatch as you recall might not have actually 
been sent ? You wouldn’t know, first-hand ? 

A. The answer is, my recollection is that such a message was sent. 

Extracted testimony of Bear Admiral Leigh Noyes, U. S. Navy. 
Pages 1026-1051, inclusive. 

[ 1026 '\ A witness called by the judge advocate entered, was duly 
sworn, and was informed of the subject matter of the inquiry. 

Examined by the judge advocate : 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Leigh Noyes, Bear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Senior Member, Board 
of Inspection and Survey, Pacific Coast section. 

2. Q. What duties were you performing between the dates of 15 
October 1941 and December 7, 1941? 

A. Director Naval Communications. 

3. Q. Will you state in general the organization of your office as of 
that time as it relates to the function of checking and distributing 
inteUigence information — the organization in general ? 

A. The handling of communication intelligence was a joint affair 
between the Office of Naval Communications and the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, which of course are both divisions of the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations. In general, the Director of Naval Communica- 
tions was responsible for the mechanics of crypto-analysis, including 
interception which could be done by naval means, which amounts to in- 
terceptmg radio transmissions. Crypto-analysis was carried on by the 
Director of Naval Communications with assistance from the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, and when such intelligence as developed was 
turned over to the Office of Naval Intelligence to handle according 
to their usual procedure. Not the usual procedure, because this par- 
ticular form of intelligence was considered most secret — a much 
higher degree of secrecy than the ordinary designation, “Secret”, due 
to the fact that it is useless if any inkling reaches the enemy of the 
fact that we are able in any way to read his communications. 

4. Q. Did all intelligence information that was checked in your 
division pass through your hands before it went to other offices or 
echelons of command? 

A. You mean my personal hands? 

5. A. Yes. 

A. No, my office was organized like any other office during the 
emergency. It worked twenty-four hours a day. At various times 
I had some other duty ; someone else was acting head of the division. 
I was on two or three selection boards. Those were the main times 
I was away from the office. 

6. Q. In the event of your absence from the office, what system 
was there to release information to other officers or higher authority? 

A. In this particular respect you are speaking of communication 
intelligence ? 

7. Q. Exactly nothing else, sir. 

A. Under normal conditions, the Director of Naval Intelligence and 
I worked together. If one of us wasn’t immediatey available, the 
other one acted for him to see that action was taken ; and if there was 
anything that was really hot, you might say, when either one of us 
Was temporarily away, the next acting officer took over, and we had 
a 24-hour watch, both of us, which handled these matters continuously. 
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8. Q. Well, in the event that important information came into your 
office outside of the working hours of the Navy Department, when 
neither you nor the Director of Naval Intelligence would be in the 
office, what arrangements were made for the distribution of this infor- 
mation to other officers or higher authority? 

A. There was a 24-hour watch of officers in my own especial watch, 
aside from the ordinary communications watch. Anything that came 
up that was considered important, during the night, the officer would 
call me and come up in an automobile to my house and bring me 
whatever the paper was, and if I considered it important enough I’d 
go with him to Admiral Stark’s quarters or to Anderson or whoever 
it happened to be. In other words, we covered twenty-four hours 
a day according to the circumstances. It didn’t often happen that 
things turned out that i^uired that quick action, but that did develop 
several times. 

9. Q. Adverting to this intelligence information that arrived in 
your office, did you filter out any iniormation before it passed to higher 
authority, or did you pass along everything that came to your hands 
of that nature? 

A. The material we had to work with, of course, consisted of thou- 
sands of messages, and the general trouble was to get action quickly 
enough to be of value, not to always be working from the bottom of 
the pile. The usual procedure, in the case of matter that was obvi- 
ously inconsequential, was to lay it aside, and we never were able 
to keep up: we always had something to work on, because we could 
always work back into past history, ft was all available to the repre- 
sentatives of the various offices concerned. 

10. Q. Exactly what I am trying to get at. Admiral — who did this 
weeding-out process, of deciding what information was to be sent 
other officers or higher authority and what was to be kept on file in 
your office for future reference if that were required? 

A. Well, the translators; only a few people read Japanese. The 
people who read Japanese, when they got as far as to see a thing was 
obviously something about an allotment for typewriters or something 
like that, they didn’t go any further. It was impossible to cover 
everything, and when uiey saw a thing that seemed not to be worth 
while, they went ahead until they found something that seemed to 
be of value. 

[ 1028 '] 11. Q. Having covered the field of when a message was 

not translated — in the event that a message was completely translated 
and made available, in the case of this type of message, did you or any 
other officer in the chain of command weed out any information from 
there on before it was passed on to other officers or higher authority? 
A. No. 

12. <i Now this information that was finally collected and on which 
a decision was made to pass it on to other officers or higher authority, 
did you or anyone else that you know of evaluate this informatiton 
before it went to an officer — say the Chief of Naval Operatitons? 

A. No, the Director of Naval Intelligence, as a mentioned, was re- 
sponsible for the finished information. It was turned over to him. 
I was responsible for the mechanics of obtaining it, and after that it 
was turned over to the Director of Naval Intelligence, who handled 
it personally, and we only had one book — one copy in a book — and he 
took that book to the people that he was directed to show it to. 
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13. Q. As the judge advocate understands the situation from Com- 
mander Kramer, who testified before this court in Pearl Harbor, the 
system was to take all messages that had been translated in the Com- 
munications Intercept Division directly to the distributees in the Navy 
Department and in the government circles without evaluation or with- 
out changing the messages in any way except that sometimes he put 
a note or a clip on important messages. As I understand your tes- 
timony now, it was to the effect that sometimes the Director of Naval 
Intelligence exercised the function of evaluating this information ; is 
that understanding correct? 

A. No, I didn’t intend to say that. You asked me to say that the 
Director of Naval Intelligence did, and I wasn’t in a position to say 
exactly what he did. The system was for him to take the book. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Kramer was his representative in my office, and 
he may have carried the book for him some times when he wasn’t avail- 
able — something like that, but generally, the Director of Naval In- 
telligence handled the matter very much himself. 

14. Q. Well, do you know of your own knowledge, from having con- 
tact wtih that officer and with other officers in the Navy Department, 
whether it was the custom of the Director of Naval Intelligence to 
evaluate this information before he passed it along? Do you know 
that of your own knowledge? 

A. It is my understanding that he did not, because as I understand 
it, it was taken immediately. As soon as possible after 8 : 30 in the 
morning I used to go over whatever was available, and we made it a 
matter of minutes to get it through the machinery. 

16. Q. In other words, do I understand correctly, that documents 
were taken directly from the translators, or through \ 1209 '\ you, 
to the distributees without delaying or evaluating the information and 
changing its form? 

A. In general, we didn’t have distributees. There was a copy in 
the book, and the book was carried around to the various people who 
were supposed to see the book. 

16. Q. Commander Kramer told this court in Pearl Harbor there 
were seven copies made for the Navy Department and seven copies 
for the Army — ^that these copies were delivered to regularly desi^ated 
distributees in the Navy Department, and delivered at their offices as 
a complete copy ; is that your understanding of the method of distribu- 
tion? 

A. _I think he is talking about a later date myself. I think prob- 
ably it did develop into that as the war went along. The original 
plan was to have only one copy. It is true we had to exchange with 
the Army, because we worked together. We pooled our combined in- 
tercept resources, and each took a part of the material, and we ex- 
changed co p ies. 

17. Q. Well, is it your testimony, then, that prior to 7 December 
1941, as you remember it, only one lx)oklet or copy was made of de- 
crypted traffic for persons in the government circles that the Navy was 
responsible for keeping informed? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t like to contradict Lieutenant Commander Kra- 
mer, because he was the one that did the work, and he probably has 
got a better memory than I have of that subject. I did not mean to 
convey the impression that only one copy was made. There were file 
copies, there were copies for the Army, but originally, a book was 

79716 — 46 — ^Bx. 146, toL 2 14 
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made up with one copy to be shown to people outside the people tech- 
nically concerned with obtaining the information. 

18. Q. Woulditbeyour answer, them that distributees like Admiral 
Stark, the Secretary of State, and the Pr^ident, and the ^cretary of 
the Navy, would all see the same copy ; is that the meaning you in- 
tend to convey by your answer? 

A. No, I have to add the President and the Secretary of State ; that 
is part of the seven. I thought you were talking about the Navy De- 
partment. I didn’t realize you meant the other people concerned. 

19. Q. Well, can you recall whether or not the distributing system 
required that a copy be left with the Chief of Naval Operations for 
his sole and inde^ndent use? 

A. He didn’t j tnat is not my memory. I thought the book was taken 
to him at that time. 

20. Q. But you do not know whether he was left a copy? 

A. No. 

21. ^ I want to show you Exhibit 17, which is the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ dispatch of 27 November 1941, and has been [lOSff] 
popularly called by witnesses before this court the “war warning 
dispatch.” Were you acquainted with the contents of this dispatch 
on or bofer 7 December 1941? 

A. These are my initials on this draft; those are my initials. 

22. Q. Were you present at any conference or discussion regarding 
this dispatch prior to its having been released? 

A. As I remember it. Admiral Turner showed me the dispatch before 
he took it in for release. These are his initials. (Indicating.) These 
are mine. (Indicating) It was prepared by Opl2, which was War 
Plans. 

23. Q. Do you know what was intended to be conveyed by the 
first sentence of this dispatch — ^“This is a war warning?” 

A. I understood it to mean that there was a warning to the address- 
ees that war with Japan was imminent. 

24. Q. This dispatch also contains another statement: “Negotia- 
tions with Japan looking toward stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased.” Do you know what information this sentence 
was based on ? 

A. I do not. 

25. Q. Well, had negotiations as of 27 November 1941 ceased in 
fact? 

A. I don’t remember at this time on what information it was based ; 
it wasn’t based on aiw information that came through me. Whatever 
the statement was, I assumed at the time it was correct. I hadn’t 
any doubt it was correct. I will be glad to express an opinion. It 
is purely my recollection — a general recollection ; it may not be correct. 
I think that at that time Nomura and Kurusu stated that they were 
through. The United States hadn’t accepted what they had proposed, 
and negotiations were supposed to be over. Afterwards, they were 
reopened, like all diplomatic situations ; it was a case of bluff at the 
time — a diplomatic bluff in regard to the ceasing of negotiations, but 
that is purely my memory, and that wasn’t anything that I had any 
ofiicial Knowledge of. 

26. Q. Whose duty was it in the Navy Department between 1 
October and 7 December 1941 to see that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet was supplied with all available intelligence? 
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A. Well, I should say it was the joint responsibility of the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations and — intelligence is a pretty broad 
subject. It came from a good many sources; this particular thing 
must have come from the State Department in Washington. Pri- 
marily, the Director of Naval Intelligence is concerned with the dis- 
semination of intelligence, but he is a subordinate to tRe Chief of 
- Naval Operations. 

27. ^ Admiral, I will be a little more specific; as re- 

gards the intercepted, decrypted intelligence traffic that was received 
in your offic^ who was responsible for seeing that the Commander- 
in-Chief of Pacific Fleet was kept informed of information of an 
important character contained in this category ? 

A. As I mentioned previously, it came under the specific cog- 
nizance of the Director of Naval Intelligence, as a subordinate of 
tile Chief of Naval Operations. We aU worked together on this 
particular matter. 

28. Q. I show you Exhibit 21. This is a Chief of Naval Operations 
dispatch of December 4, 1941, directing the Naval Station, Guam, 
to destroy all secret and confidential publications. Will you state 
the reasons that this dispatch was sent, if you know them? 

A. This was one of a series of dispatches sent, directing the destruc- 
tion of all secret publications in the Pacific that could be spared 
in view of the imminence of war. I prepared it. It was sent on the 
4th of December. This is my handwriting (indicating) ; and I 
prepared this dispatch, which is one of some others. 

29. Q. Imminence of war with what country. Admiral? 

A. Japan. 

30. Q. Could you set out in brief the information you had as of 
the time you prepared this dispatch that lead you to believe that 
a war with Japan was then imminent? 

A. Well, I would say that there never was any question in my 
mind following the dispatch of the 27th of November, that the pos- 
sibilities of war with Japan were strong. 

31. Q. Did you base your dispatch then, directing the destruction 
of codes and ciphers in Guam, solely on the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ dispatch of 27 November? 

A. No, Admiral Turner and I discussed it, and we decided that the 
time had come when everything that could be spared had better be 
destroyed, because we didn’t want to have our communications ruined 
by sudden attack. 

32. Q. The judge advocate is trying to get a record of what your 
concept was of the imminence of war at that time — in other words, 
what facts, or upon what facts, did you base your opinion that this 
dispatch was necessary — ^the one of December 4, 1941 ? 

A. The seriousness of the situation in the Pacific. I couldn’t give 
you the exact items as they came up between the 27th and the 4th. 
^ings had gotten progressively worse; this dispatch directed all pos- 
sible confidential publications except those essential for current pur- 
poses and special intelligence be destroyed. You will notice the orig- 
inal dispatch as written said “for operations”, and after we discussed it, 
we cut out that and said, “current purposes and special intelligence.” 
Those were retained, and they were directed to be pre- 

pared to destroy the ones remaining. They would be prepared to 
destroy them instantly in event of final emerggpcy. The same dispatch 
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was sent to the Commander-in-Chief Asiatic, and the Commander-in- 
Chief Pacific. This one went to Guam. 

33. Q. But you have not yet told us the developments since 27 No- 
vember 1941, which made you think this dispatch was necessary? Be- 
tween 27 November and 4 December 1941. 

A. No, I don’t think I could give you the exact sequence of events 
between those two dates. Ambassador Nomura, and I expect. Am- 
bassador Kurusu, were in Washington, and the negotiations were 
apparently not proceeding well. There was no specific event that 
occurred on the morning of the 4th that caused me to send this dispatch. 

34. Q. Who was responsible for the decision that the sending of this 
dispatch, Exhibit 21, was necessary ? 

A. Chief of Naval Operations. I prepared the dispatch, as re- 
leased by Admiral Ingersoll. I sent it in to him. I suppose that he 
took it up, as it was customary for him to do before actually releasing 
after discussing things, with the Chief of Naval Operations. 

35. Q. Did you initiate this dispatch? 

A. Yes. 

36. Q. Is it the judge advocate’s understanding, then, that you pre- 
pared this dispatch for release by the Chief of Naval Operations 
because you then thought that such a dispatch was advisable ? 

A. Yes, sir. Is it perfectly clear that on these dispatches where it 
says, “released”, that the authority who released the despatch in these 
cases is Ingersoll, who was Assistant Chief of Operations, and cus- 
tomarily did the signing of his name. He conferred with the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and I suppose got his authority before he released 
them. I did insist that any important dispatches should be released 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

37. Q. I would like to show you document 15 of Exhibit 63, which 
has been familiarly termed the “winds message” and ask you to ex- 
amine it and state whether you had seen this document on or after 
the date of its translation, which is noted in the right-hand comer 
as being 28 November 1941? 

A. T^s. 

38. Q. What action did you take with reference to this document 
when it was brought to your attention ? 

A. We took steps to get immediate notice from our intercept stations 
to cover this point. 

39. Q. Subsequent to the date of your having taken these [lOSS^ 
steps to get intercepts from your stations, will you state whether any 
of the code words as set out in document 15 were received in the Navy 
Department, either in Japanese or in plain English? 

A. They were not. 

40. Q. I show you Exhibit 65, and refer you to Document No. 2 
and Document No. 3. These are intercepts by Federal Communications 
Commission. I ask you whether you were ever acquainted with the 
information contained in these documents prior to the Japanese attack 
on 7 December 1941. 

A. I have no recollsction of ever having seen this document. 

41. Q. Either 2 or 3 — either document? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you ever been informed of the contents of either 2 or 3 
prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941? 

A. Not to the best of my knowledge. 
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43. Q. Can you recall whether or not an officer in your Division 
made any telephone calls to you with reference to any subject matter 
contained in this winds code, of document 15, that you have previously 
been shown? 

A. No. 

44. Q. Do you recall at any time prior to the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, having been informed by some 
officer in the Navy Department that there had been received in the 
Navy Department certain information about winds, and that your 
reply was, “The wind seems to be blowing in a strange direction,” or 
words to that effect? Do you have any recollection of such a conversa- 
tion? 

A. I do not. 

45. Q. I would like to refer you to document 17 of Exhibit 63, which 
you have before you, and ask you whether you ever saw or had been 
informed of the contents of this document on or before 7 December 
1941. This document is the Secretary of State’s note of November 26, 
1941. 

A. I couldn’t say whether I was familiar with this particular paper 
or not. 

46. Q. Can you state whether you knew, on or after November 26, 
1941, whether or not Mr. Hull had delivered a note to the Japanese 
diplomats in Washington wi|h reference to the negotiations that were' 
then in progress? 

A. No, I couldn’t answer that question. That is three years ago. I 
can’t say on what day. This traffic which has my initials, and mings 
that I prepared, I am glad to testify to, but I cannot say exactly when 
I saw or if I did see many \10SJi\ of these hundreds of dis- 
patches. No. I cannot state. 

47. Q. Before 7 December 1941, had you been expecting to receive 
any information in the Navy Department with reference to the nego- 
tiations that had been in progress between the United States and 
Japan? 

A. I don’t understand that question. 

At the direction of the court, the qu^tion was repeated. 

A. During this period we were making every effort to obtain any 
information possible in regard to the United States- Japanese relations. 

48. Q. We have testimony before this court. Admiral, from sub- 
ordinates who were in your office as of this period immediately pre- 
ceding 7 December 1941, that all personnel were on the alert for the 
receipt of some very important — or of a very important answer from 
the Japanese Government. Do you have any knowledge of this situ- 
ation? 

A. From the time of the 27 of November, gradually getting more 
acute, we were making every effort to obtain any information possible. 
I couldn’t say that we expected any particular message. 

49. Q. Or any particular information ? 

A. Anything that had to do with the relations between ourselves 
and Japan was of the highest priority. 

50. Q. But were you expecting any information of importance 
immediately preceding 7 December 1941, from the Japanese Govern- 
ment? 
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A. I might say we were hoping. I couldn’t say we were expecting. 

[1035'\ Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, U. & Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

51. Q. I want to show you Document No. 39 of Exhibit 63 and refer 
you to Parts 1 to 13 of this document and ask you whether or not 
prior to the Japanese attack on 7 December 1941 you had seen or been 
informed of the .subject matter contained therein ? 

A. Not before the 7th of December. 

52. Q. Will you state when, if ever, you were made acquainted 
with the contents of Parts 1 to 13 of this Document 39? 

A. No, I couldn’t say the day I saw it. 

53. Q. CJan you state where you were on the night of 6 December 
1941, after working hours? 

A. I was at my office until about 8 : 00 o’clock. 

54. Q. Can you state where you were between 8 : 00 o’clock and mid- 
night on 6 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t know whether I came back down to the office or whether 
I stayed at home. 

55. Q. But your present recollection is that you have no knowledge 
of having seen that document. Parts 1 to 13, on the night of 6 De- 
cember 1941 ? 

A. That is my recollection. 

56. Q. Nor at any time subsequent thereto? 

A. No. As I remember it, the next morning, which was the 7th 
of December, I was down at my office about 9 : 00 o’clock. The con- 
ference was being held of Japanese representatives at the State De- 
partment. I imagine the note was delivered before the translation 
reached me. 

57. Q. Were you pre.sent in Admiral Stark’s office at or about 10: 00 
a. m., on the morning of 7 December 1941 ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

58. Q. I would like to show you Part 14 of Document 39, Exhibit 
63, and ask you to state whether or not this part of this document 
ever came to vour attention, and if so, when? 

A. This message wasn’t translated until the 7th of December. 

59. Q. Had you ever been informed of it at any time, and if so, 
when ? 

A. I will have to say I don’t remember. 

60. Q. I show you Document 41 of Exhibit 63 and ask you if you 
were ever made acquainted with the contents of this document? 

A. Yes. 

\_1036^ 61. Q. Will you state when, and the circumstances sur- 

rounding it? 

A. I could not, except to make the statement that I did not see it 
until after the 7th of December. It was handled by the Army, it was 
an Army message, and I have heard from my colleague. General Mo- 
brun, the chief signal officer of the Army, that that was the message 
which they tried to forward to Pearl Harbor and it was not reecived 
until after the attack. That is hearsay on my part. 

62. Q. Is it the judge advocate’s understanding from your answer 
that you did not see this document 41 at any time on the date of 7 
December 1941? 
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A. Yes, I spent the forenoon of Sunday, the 7th of December, in 
my office on various important communication matters, one of which 
was caused by the reported sighting of a Japanese convoy in the Far 
£as^, and I was sitting at my desk at 1 : 00 o’clock when the report of 
the air raid on Pearl Harbor was sent out from Pearl Harbor. It 


was copied direct by the Navy Department and from then on the 
rest of the afternoon there were very many important communication 
matters going on. As to when I saw any one of these intelligence 
messages, I couldn’t say. 

63. Q. Can you recall ever having informed the Chief of the War 
Plans Division, then Captain Turner, that the Navy organizations 
in the Pearl Harbor area were decrypting this Japanese diplomatic 
cipher about which you have testified in a number of instances this 
morning, and which is befwe you now in the form of Exhibit 63? 

A. These messages we have discussed came in many different ciphers. 
1 would never have made the statement that all ciphers could be trans- 
lated in Pearl Harbor. 


64. Q. Did you ever inform the Chief of the War Plans Division, 
Captain Turner, that the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
was decrypting intelligence information of a character similar to that 
which you were receiving in the Navy Department? 

A. i5ro. 


65, Q, Did the Chief of the War Plans Division, Captain Turner, 
ever a^ you or discuss with you whether or not the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet was being kept informed on the latest intelli- 
gence information that was being received through your division of 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. I saw Turner almost dally and we continually discussed the status 
of matters of interest to him. The work was broken up between 
different stations which he should have understood. 


[I0S7] 66. Q. But can you recall whether Captain Turner of 

the War Plans Division had ever raised the question with you as to 
whether or not the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet in this 


period preceding 7 December 1941 was receiving an adequate amount 
of intelligence information from the Navy Department? 

A. So far as I know. Turner, Wilkinson and myself were in entire 
agreement. This was a matter of continual discussion among the 
three mentioned and so far as I know there was never any question 
of this agreement. I can only say that we conferred almost daily 
on the question of what was being done and I thought that Admiral 
Turner had a clear understanding of what was being received in Pearl 
Harbor, as far as we could tell, and what was not. 

67. Q. From the testimony of Admiral Turner as he gave it on the 
stand yesterday, the judge advocate understood that witness to state 
that he had specifically asked you on one or more occasions whether 
or not this decrypted information that was received immediately prior 
to 7 December 1941 was being transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. I ask you. Admiral, whether or not Captain 
Tomer did discuss this matter with you? 

A. I said I discussed it. 


68. Q. Did he ask you that question? 
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A. It is my remembrance that Admiral Turner asked what was our 
set-up in regard to intercepted messages and it was fully explained 
to him. 

69. Q. Was your explanation to Captain Turner that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet was or was not getting this 
interested traffic? 

A. The messages that are in this file and that we have discussed 
were sent in many different enemy codes. Some of them we could 
read; some of them we could not. Some days we could read them; 
some days we could not. There is no such thing as a simple answer 
as to what was or was not being received. There was an intercept 
station fully staffed at Pearl Harbor. They specialized in certain 
codes that were most easily intercepted by them. They forwarded 
it to Washington, what they were able to make out of their particular 
task, and the same was true of the Asiatic Station. But to say that 
any individual message was received, it was also physically impossible 
to exchange every message. Right here is about two days traffic 
(indicadng Exhibit 63). 

70. QT Do you know how intelligence information was transmitted 
in the purple.code ? That is, by radio, cable, or what ? 

A. Usually by cable. 

71. Q. Dia the Navy have any facilites in Pearl Harbor for inter- 
cepting information sent in the purple code by cable? 

A. At the time there were no legal facilities for intercepting cable. 

[ 1038 ^ 72. Q. Can you state whether or not the naval organiza- 

tion in Pearl Harbor was or was not receiving these purple code dis- 
patches sent by cable prior to 7 December 1941? 

A. No. 

The court then, at 11 : 06 a. m., took a recess until 11 : 15 a. m., at 
which time it reconvened. 

Present: All the members, the judge advocate and his counsel, the 
reporter, the interested parties and their counsel, except Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, interested party, and Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel, interested party, whose counsel were present. 

No witnesses not otherwise connected with the inquiry were present 

Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, U. S. Navy, the witness under examina- 
tion when the recess was taken, entered. He was warned that the oath 
previously taken was still binding, and continued his testimony. 

Examination by the judge advocate (Continued) : 

73. Q. Do I imderstand your answer to mean that they were not 
receiving these cable dispatches transmitted in the purple code ? 

A. I £ould say they probably were not. 

74. Q. Did you ever give Captain Turner, the Chief of the War 
Plans, any impression that the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet was getting information of the type contained in the purple code 
intercepts? 

A. Not intentionaUy. 

75. Q. On 7 December 1941 what was the quickest means of com- 
munication between the Navy Department, Washington, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacinc Fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. Direct radio circuit between the Navy Department and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, if we could raise him ; if not, through Coml4. 
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76. Q. Was there telephonic communication between the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, Pearl Harbor, on 7 December 1941 ? 

A. Not direct. 

77. Q. Will you state what circuits were involved in a telephonic cir- 
cuit between the Navy Department and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific FJeet at Pearl Harbor? 

A. There is a regular commercial telephone circuit from the United 
States to Oahu, but as I understood it, the nearest outlet was several 
miles from the Commander-in-Cliief’s headquarters at Pearl Harbor. 

[lOSff] 78. Q. At any time prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December 1941 was there brought to your attention a 
dispatch that had been prepared by Commander McCollum in the 
Office of Naval Intelligence of the Far Eastern Division in which there 
was a summary or resume of intelligence information to be trans- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 

A. I believe that Admiral Wilkinson discussed such a message with 
me which was an estimate of the situation based on purely communi- 
cation intelligence coming from the Director of Naval Intelligence. 
I told him that in my opinion estimates of the situation should come 
from the Chief of Naval Operations. 

79. Q. Do you have any Knowledge of whether or not that message 
was ever transmitted to tne Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet ? 

A. I do not. 

80. Q. Can you state what action was taken in the Navy Department 
with regard to releasing this dispatch ? 

A. I cannot, I exercised no censorship in regard to dispatches except 
to see that they were properljr released. 

TTie interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, stated 
that he did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Bear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) : 

81. Q. At the time that you saw this McCollum dispatch that was 
prepared and being considered for transmission to the Commander- 
m-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, do you remember whether any reference 
was made to the winds code system ? 

A. I do not. 

82. Q. What special circumstances or procedures were set up in your 
office for the handling of the execution signal of the winds code sys- 
tem if and when the execution signal was received ? 

A. We had a special 24-hour watch for all communication intel- 
ligence matters. 

83. Q. Were there any special cards prepared giving the Japanese 
words that were expected and these cards, six sets of tnem, delivered 
to persons in the Navy Department who would be particularly inter- 
ests upon the receipt of the execution of that signal ? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

84. ^ As a possible refreshing of your memory, there 
has been testimony given before this court that prior to the receipt of 
the execution signal you had prepared a series of six cards and these 
bad been delivered to officials in the Navy Department who would 
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be particularly anxious to know of this execute signal at the earliest 
moment it was received. Do you now recall that any such system was 
established! 

A. No, I couldn’t say. 

85. Q. There has been testimony before this court to the effect that 
the execution of the winds code system was received and that a thor- 
ough search in the Navy Department files had failed to reveal a copy 
of the execution signal. Would the Director of Naval Communica- 
tions files be the normal place in which that record would be kept! 

A. If it was received by naval means, yes ; if not, no. 

86. - Q. Will you please answer the question. Are not the files of 
the Director of Naval Communications the normal repository of such 
messages! 

A. If received by naval means, yes. Otherwise, the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

87. Q. The testimony before this court was that it had been re- 
ceived by naval intercepting means and therefore the record of this 
message would naturally be kept in the files of the Director of Naval 
Communications, would it notf 

A. Yes. 

88. Q. Can you explan why this document is missing from the files 
of the Director of Naval Communications! 

A. I don’t think that your assumption is correct. I don’t think 
that any such message was received by naval means. 

89. Q. Then at no time did you learn from anyone of the execution 
of the winds message in any form, and at no time did you tell anyone 
of the execution in any form of the winds message! Is that the 
way you want to leave yoiu: testimony on that subject ? 

A. That is right; yes. 

90. Q. In your testimony before this court at the time that you 
were examining Exhibit 21, which was the dispatch from OpNav to 
Guam, directing them to destroy confidential publications, you used 
the expression in your testimony as being contained in this dispatch, 
“In view of the imminence of war.” Is there such an expression in 
that dispatch ! 

A. There is not. 

91. Q. I show you Exhibit 22 that is before this court which is a 
dispatch from ^Nav to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, information 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, and ask you if you can identify this 
dispatch, and if so, the approximate time that you saw it, and wheAer 
or not you prepared the dispatch! 

A. I did. 

[ 10 ^ 1 ] 92. Q. Did you prepare that dispatch at your own initia- 

tive, or was it prepared by one of your subordinates at his initiative! 

A. I would say that I discussed this with Captain Safford in 20-G; 
as to whether I suggested it to him or he to me^ I couldn’t say. 1 
discussed it with Admiral Turner, definitely, and with Admiral Wilkin- 
son, and sent it in to the Chief of Operations for release. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank L. Middleton, yeoman second class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

93. Q. Do you remember whether or not the wording in this dis- 
patch was the same as proposed by Captain Safford? 

A. This is my writing here — ^that correction. 
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94. Q. Do you remember whether Captain Safford in discussing this 
dispatch with you desired to insert the words, “in view of the imminence 
of war” ? 

A. I have no such recollection. It might be. 

95. Q. Will you please tell the court the Washington time of origin 
of this dispatch. 

A. It would be 12 : 43 on the 6th. 

96. Q. Will you tell the court in what classification that dispatch waa 
transmitted as to priority of sending ? 

A. It was sent secret in ECM. 

97. Q, The preceding question was meant to cover the precedence 
in forwarding the dispatch, that is, whether or not it was sent priority, 
routine, or deferred? 

A. It doesn’t show on the copy. As a matter of fact, messages are 
transmitted direct to the Commander-in-Chief. 

98. Q. But was it not a rule in Communications at that time, in indi- 
cating the order in sending dispatches, that if there were “X” marks 
or checks against “priority” it would be sent in that category, that i f 
the checks were against “routine”, it would be so sent, but that if 
there were no checfe against “routine”, it would be sent deferred ? 

A. That was the routine. 

99. Q. That was the procedure or rule at that time, was it not? 

A. Yes. 

100. Q. Then, this dispatch which you have referred to as being sent 
“in view of the imminence of war,” was sent deferred as late as noon 
of the 6th of December ; isn’t that so ? 

A. That is not so. 

101. Q. Why not? 

A. Because I handled the message personally. The routine was as 
you say. I was Director of Naval Communications, and I sent mes- 
sages sunply when they were to go specially. 

102. Q. After you directed that this message be sent was not its 
classification deferred, so that it could be delivered at nine o’clock the 
following working day without violating the communications regula- 
tions? 

A. No. 

103. Q. Will you point out in this dispatch where you 
have directed the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet to destroy any 
codes? 

A. It did not direct the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet to destroy 
his codes. 

104. Q. Did it direct him to have any codes destroyed? 

A, The wording was, “You may authorize the destruction.” 

105. Q. Did you consider that that was an order to destroy ? 

A. The Chief of Naval Operations did not desire us to use language 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet that was not necessary. I 
drew this up for the release of the Chief of Naval Operations, and it 
met with his approval. (Reading) “In view of the international situa- 
tion and the exposed position of our outlying Pacific Islands, you may 
authorize” 

106. Q. Couldn’t the Commander-in-Chief in his own discretion do 
as much? 

A. In an emergency, yes. 

107. Q. Then, what was the object of this dispatch? 
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A. I should say the Conimander-in-Chief would have hesitated to do 
it without some sort of directive from the Navy Department, and it 
was an appropriate authority to give him. 

The interested party, Admiral Claude C. Bloch, TJ. S. Navy (Ret.) , 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Examined by the court : 

108. Q. Referring to the radio communications system in effect be- 
tween Washington and Pearl Harbor: How long should it take to 
uncode a 20-word, special priority dispatch and transmit it from Wash- 
ington -to Pearl Harbor, assuming no delay in reaching the addressee t 

A. In the case of any special message, such as this one, if I was given 
the word in time by someone else who originated the message, in order 
to let me know it was coming or, as in this case, when I knew it was 
coming, the procedure was to have the message unciphered before its 
release, clear the Commander-in-Chief, set up the radio circuit, and 
just before the message was released it was transmitted. It took time 
to transmit the message. 

109. Q. I was also figuring on the time for uncoding. 

A. I handled all these special messages myself. Whenever they had 
to do with the war, that was the procedure we followed, and that was 
the reason for no priority appearing on that particular message. It 
was handled by hand. We also could not get the Commander-in-Chief 
direct. That meant a relay through Coml4, but when 

we did get the Commander-in-Chief direct, we cut the tape. We trans- 
mitted by tape and the message would go through in about a minute. 
When the Secretary landed at Pearl Harbor on a trip. Admiral Bloch 
sent a message reporting his arrival, and it was received in the Navy 
Department a minute and a half after he landed. 

110. Q. Wouldn’t an hour be ample allowance, under these special 
circumstances, for getting the dispatch from the inception of sending 
it to the uncoding stage, transmission and decoding, and receipt by 
the addressee? 

A. In general, yes, if it was not stopped by something else. There 
were peaks of traffic. 

111. Q. Assuming that the Chief of Naval Operations had written 
out a dispatch of not more than twenty words and sent it to you directly, 
designating the special urgency of the circumstances, would not an 
hour have been ample allowance to get it through either Coml4 or the 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

A. Get it as far as Coml4 or the Commander-in-Chief himself. 

112. Q. Admiral, do you know of any message, other than that with 
respect to the destruction of codes, which was sent to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific from November 27 to December 7, ^ving him the 
secret information you had received during that period? 

A. Oh, yes, a great deal of this went. I could not tell from memory. 

113. Q. Do you know whether aiw of these deciphered messages went 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 

A. Certain messages were sent to the Commander-in-Chief with a 
cipher on the original message, so that we deciphered there, but I 
could not say which ones were from here. 

114. Q. Do you have any knowledge of having sent any of these 
decrypted messages, the purple code messages or any information C(Bi* 
tained therein, to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 
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A. I could give you a negative answer. I could say the note was 
not sent. I could not say just which ones were sent, oecause when I 
had finished my responsibility was the mechanics of the crypto-analysis. 
The messages were turned over to" the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
Who saw them in the Navy Department or whether they went on was 
primarily a matter for Naval Intelligence. 

115. Ct If any one of these messages, or the contents of any of these 
so-called decrypted messages, was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific, such message would have been sent through Naval Communi- 
cations, would it not? 

A. Well, it might have been sent by air mail or pouch. 

\10]i5'\ 116. Q. I am speaking of Naval Oommunications as 

such. 

A. I would not necesarily have seen it, no. 

117. Q. Was there any system in your office by which, generally 
speaking, the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific was kept informed as to 
the contents of these decrypted messages ? I am speaking now of the 
purple code. 

A. Thepurplecodeis just one method of communication. To handle 
that long message, for instance, the 14-part message, to take an ex- 
treme case, was a very difficult matter for us. Wherever it happened 
to be picked up, and we got hold of it, it required first decrypting, for 
which we often did not have the key. 

The court directed that the reporter read the question. 

A. The office of Coml4 was primarily set up to read naval matters. 
This so-called purple code, which was quite new, was, as far as we 
were concerned used primarily for diplomatic matters. 

118. Q. Was there any system in your office by which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was kept informed of the contents of these purple 
code messages? 

A. Of all these purple messages? 

119. Q. You have heard the question. 

A. Not all of these purple messages. It would have been a physical 
impossibil ity to do it. 

120. Q. Was there any system in your office by which the most 
important of these purple messages, and the information contained 
therein, was sent to the Commander-in-Chief for his information ? 

A. Whenever the Director of Naval Intelligence or War Plans 
Division or the Chief of Naval Operations himself — ^Whenever any- 
one directed or requested that a message be forwarded, it was done. 

121. Q. But there was no system in your office by which the im- 
portant messages were transmitted? 

A. Not the diplomatic messages. 

122. Q. Or to get checks on them to see that they had been received by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific? 

A. Not the diplomatic mesages. 

123. Q. When these important decrypted messages were received, 
did you have anything to do with sending them in to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or did you insist on some initialing or something to show 
that the Chief of Naval Operations had seen these particular messages ? 

A. It goes back to the question of Lieutenant Commander Kramer, 
who said that he had a separate book, as I understood {.10^6^ it. 
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for the Chief of Naval Operations. Ori^nally, there was one book for 
the people in the Navy Department, which was carried by hand, first 
of all, by the Director of Naval Intelligence. Then it was directed to 
Lieutenant Commander Krame^, who carried the book himself to 
the people concerned, first of all, the Chief of Naval Operations. 

124. ^ As Director of Naval Communications did you try to keep 
informed about the very important traffic flowing through? 

A. I did. 

125. Q. There has been referred to in this testimony the note of 26 
November, which was really the beginning, probably, of the message 
which you state Mr. Hull gave the Chief of Naval Owrations with 
respect to the breaking off of negotiations. Did you nave any idea 
about November 26 as to this note f It is document 17 of Exhibit 63. 

A. No. 

126. Q. Did you know that the officers in your department were 
standing by and were anticipating a reply to this note from 26 Novem- 
ber to 7 December, 1941 ? 

A. We had set up a continuous watch, established direct telephone 
communication between the War Department and ourselves and had 
taken every step to get immediate action on anything important 
received. 

127. Q. But you had no reference to this special note of Novem- 
ber 26? 

A. No. It was not done on account of that. It was done on account 
of the general thing. There was no special step in regard to a particular 
note. 

128. Q. But due to the importance of this message, everybody was 
on the alert awaiting its answer? 

A. I gather from the question that somebody had said that they 
were giving that particular message — ^In my own mind, it was all 
important. 

129. Q. When the reply of this note of 26 November came in and 
was received, in accordance with the testimony heretofore given, on 
the afternoon of December 6, and those thirteen parts were translated 
and ready for delivery at 9 p. m. on December 6, did you hear at that 
time anything at all regarding this reply ? I am asking this question 
in view of the fact that you stated in your testimony that if any im- 
portant reply came in, night or day, the watch officer would imme- 
diately inform you. 

A. I was there. I was in my own office at 8 : 30 Sunday morning. 

[10Ji.7'\ 130. Q. I am speaking of Saturday, December 6. 

A. Not to the best of my recollection at that time. 

131. Q. Did you see the reply consisting of those 13 parts on the 
morning of December 7 ? 

A. I could not say just when I first saw it. 

132. Q. You stated that if any of these deciypted messages were 
received in Honolulu, they were forwarded to Washington; is that 
correct? 

A. No. 

133. Q. I meant that anything decrypted was forwarded to Wash- 
ington or the information contained therein ? 

A. You have here a very small part of the mass of material that 
we had. The general plan was that the Commander-in-Chief pri- 
marily tried to build up the naval codes. 
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134. Q. Coinmander-in-Chief , Pacific i 

A. Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. It was really Coml4. Coinl4 
was on shore. It was a long process — a OToup here and a group there. 
From all that material they endeavored to get thei^ naval codes in 
Coml4’s establishment in readable shape. From time to time they 
sent their values to Washington, which was behind but kept up as 
material came in. The same way, there was a return exchange from 
Washington to Honolulu. A good deal of it was done ^ air mail 
and special messenger on account of the bulk of the traffic and the 
danger of what we were doing being discovered. 

135. Q. Admiral, we are discussing these important messages which 
have a bearing on information which was or was not sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific. We well realize that there were thousands 
of messages coming in, but these messages had a particular bearing 
on information which could have been used by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific, and that is what we are discussing. 

A. Those messages are picked out of many other messages. 

136. Q. Referring to this “Winds Message” and the execute of 
the “Winds Message”: Have you any recollection whether Lieutenant 
Commander Kramer came in with the execute to the “Winds Message” 
and said, “Here it is”1 

A. As I remember it, we received some outside information which 
afterwards turned out not to be correct. That information was taken 
to mean that an execute of this “Winds Message” had been received. 
It turned out not to be correct. 

137. Q. You speak of a naval radio circuit. During your experi- 
ence in Washington was this Naval radio circuit quicxer than the 
Army’s means of communication between Washington and Honolulu? 

A. Yes. 

\10Jt8'\ 138. Q. In other words, if you had had a very important 

message which was to be sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, for 
his information, even if originating bj the Army, you would have 
sent it immediately by naval radio circuit ; is that correct? 

A. Yes. 

139. Q. Do you think a considerable time would have been saved 
thereW? 

A. By following the procedure I outlined, that is the fastest that 
could be done. 

140. Q. By naval radio rather than Army circuit? 

A. Faster than any means there was available, but that required 
some preparation. 

Recross-examined by the interested party, Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

141. Q. In my previous examination I asked you, “At no time did 
you learn from anyone of the execution of the ‘Winds Message’ in any 
form and at no time did you tell anyone of the execution in any form.’’ 
I ask you if that is the way you wish to leave your testimony on that 
subject? I now invite your attention to the fact that you nave just 
testified that you did receive some information. From where did this 
information come? 

A. I beg your pardon. I said, to the best of my recollection, there 
was a false alarm about it. 
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142. Q. But that was information about the “Winds Message”, wm 
it not? The mere fact that it turned out to be false afterwards did 
not take it away from that particular subject, did it? 

A. I would be very glad to give you a better answer if I could. 

143. Q. Then, you did hear from some source about the execution 
of the “Winds Message” ; is that right ? 

A. I can only say that to the best of my remembrance no execution 
of the so-called “Winds Message” was finally received. 

Keexamined by the court : 

144. Q. Did you ever discuss this “Winds Message” or the receipt 
of it with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

A. When the message came in, as I remember itjwe considered it 
more important than a later study of it indicated. The message only 
said that relations were strained. 

145. Q. I asked you whether you discussed it? 

A. With the Chief of Naval Operations personally? 

146. Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

147. Q. Did you give him any information? 

A. He got a copy of it. 

Recross-examined by the interested party. Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

148. Q. I show you document 3 of Exhibit 64, which is a message 
from Alusna, Batavia to OpNav, No. 031030, and ask you whether 
or not you have seen that dispatch, or whether you reci^ize it, and if 
so, at what time did you see it? 

A. I couldn’t say the time 1 saw it. I did see it. 

149. Q. Will you read the first part of the dispatch to the court, 
please? 

A. (Reading) “From Thorpe for Miles, War Department.” 

150. Q. And continue for the first three lines. 

A. (Continuing) “Code intercept. Japan will inform her consuls 
of war decision in her foreign broadcasts as weather report at end.” 

151. Q. Does that not indicate more than just strained relations? 

A. It was his interpretation apparently of the same message that 

had already been received. 

152. Q. Was it not entirely possible that the translators in the 
War Department of the Japanese code would have reached about 
the same conclusion, in that they had the same words to work from? 

A. This was not necessarily 

The interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, made 
the following statement : I call the court’s attention to the fact that 
this was not a translation made in the War Department. This came 
from Batavia that way. 

The witness made the following statement : Somebody in Batavia 
had gained that information. 

153. Q. But the dispatch represents the translation of the same 
code system which was sent out by Japan, does it not, namely, the 
“Winefs Code” system? 

A. Probably. We discussed it with the War Department. They 
did not have much confidence, as I remember it, in the information 
from there as against the rechecking that was done in Washington. 
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154. Q. Can you state from where this false report on the “Winds 
Message” was received ; that is, who gave it to you ? 

A. No. 

\ 1060 '\ 165. Q. But you do not recollect that you did hear 

about the execution of this before 7 December 1941 ? 

A. It has been stated and it has been testified to that there were 
six copies made of this dispatch, and also I won’t trust my recollec- 
tion for three years back as against my assistants. These people who 
handled the details were my subordinates, and their recollection of 
details is probably better than mine. 

Beexanuned by the judge advocate: 

156. Q. Will you state, exactly as you remember having seen it, 
what this false report of the execute of the “Winds Message” was? 

A. I can only say that, in the phrasing of the questions, I believe 
there must have been some discussion about it. I am convinced that 
it was not finally found to be correct. 

157. Q. "V^at I am trying to ascertain. Admiral, is the wording 
of the report which you received and which later you determined 
to be false? 

A. I don’t know. 

158. Q. Do you know from whom it was received ? 

A. I don’t. 

159. Q. Adverting again to document 3 of Exhibit 64, in which 
counsel for an interested party pointed out to you the words, “Japan 
will inform her consuls of war decision”: His question seems to 
infer that this was a translation of the Japanese weather code. 
Might not tlie words, “war decision”, have been an evaluation from 
other information as well as the weather code, as set up ? 

A. Except that the message states “code intercept.” I don’t 
think that this is an exact translation. It is a paraphrase. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make 
any further statement covering anything relating to the subject 
matter of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record 
in connection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by 
the previous questioning. 

The witness made the following statement: I would merely like 
to say that I am sorry not to have been able to answer the questions 
more specifically. Three years ago I had all the communications 
business of the Department to handle. This was one part of my 
duties. I realize tnat the court considers some of these messages 
of greater \ 106 !\ import than they were considered then. 
We made every attempt at the time to cull what we could handle. 
We had thousands of these messages. We had to get the best in- 
formation we could from them. Messages such as that note we 
could not have possibly transmitted in a secure means back to the 
field. It was most important that there should be no inkling of 
the fact to Japan that we could read any of her codes. There is no 
better way to have that discovered than to re-cipher a message 
which has been already sent by somebody. That is exactly what we 
did do in the ones we considered suflSciently important, but we had 

79716 — 46 — ^Ex. 146, vol. 


16 
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to keep down on the number of messa^ that were sent for those 
reasons. Although it was not my decision, I do not think that the 
details of the purely diplomatic matters were as important as some 
of the others. There are many more messages which at the time 
looked very important, but those particular ones were culled. We 
handled aU we could with the personnel and the system we had 
available. It was very difficult for us to get Japanese translators. 
There are very few reliable Japanese translators in this country. We 
worked with the War Department. We split our work with them, 
and we had a great deal of difficulty in working in a foreign lan- 
guage, plus putting in an enemy secret code. It is not just an open 
and shut proposition. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Lieutenant Commander Robert D. Powers, 
Junior, U. S. Naval Reserve (Relative to introduction of exhibit), 
and Rear Admiral Joseph R. Redman, U. S. Navy. Pages 1091- 
1108, inclusive. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

The counsel for the judge advocate. Lieutenant Commander Robert 
D. Powers, Jr., U. S. Naval Reserve, Was recalled as a witness by 
the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, and 
was warned that the oath previously taken was still binding. 

Examined by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy : 

1, Q. Have you in your possession a document requested by the 
interested party. Admiral Stark? 

A. I have. It is a document containing intercepted dispatches 
prepared for the interested party, Admiral Stark, at the request of 
the judge advocate, by the Director of Naval Communications. It 
contains sixteen documents, duly authenticated under official seal. 

The document referred to was submitted to the judge advocate, to 
the interested parties, and to the court, and by the interested party, 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, offered in evidence for the 
purpose of reading into the record such extracts therefrom as may 
be considered pertinent to the inquiry. 

There being no objection, it was so received and marked 
“EXHIBIT 68” for reference, description appended. 

The witness resumed his seat as counsel for the judge advocate, 
none of the parties to the inquiry desiring further to examine him. 

A witness called by the interested party. Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy, entered, was duly sworn, and was informed of 
the subject matter of the inciuiry. 

Examined by the judge aavocate: 

1. Q. Will you state your name, rank, and present station? 

A. Rear Admiral Joseph R. Redman, Director of Naval Com- 
munications, attached to the office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Examined by the intei-ested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
U. S. Navy: 
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2. Q. What duties were you performing during the latter half 
of 1941? 

A. Assistant Director of Naval Communications. 

3. Q. Admiral, I show you Exhibit 68, which contains sixteen sep- 
arate documents. Do you recognize it ? 

A. These are extracts from the files of the Communications- Intelli- 
gence organization which relate to diplomatic traffic [ 1002 ^ 
which had been intercepted and translated by the organization under 
the Director of Naval Communications. 

4. Q. Will you read Document 1 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

SK< RET 

From: Seattle (Sato). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 10. 1941. 

J-19: (Priority.) 

#165: (Message to Washington Circular #80.) 

Vessels anchored in Bremerton on the 9th: Saratoga, Warsi>ite, Colorado, (I 
have confirmed that the latter ship is the one which I have reported on siicce<a- 
sive occasions as the Maryland) and the Charleston. 

Relayed to and Ix)s Angeles. 

ARMY 24990 SECRET Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 

5. Q. Will you read Document 2? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Manilo (Nlhro). 

To : Tokyo. 

1 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#723. (Re your #318)* 

Strict guard is being maintained, hence the gathering of information is ex- 
tremely diflacult. We are making secret investigations but I will wire you the 
following newspaper and foreign ofiSce reports for the present. 

1. The incorporation of the Philippine Army into the Far Eastern Army is 
progressing slowly but surely and it is reported that by the end of the year the 
Incorporation of 120,000 will be completed. Additions to the barracks at the 
various camps are being rushed to completion. It seems that particular emphasis 
is being placed on the concentration of military strength. 

Localities are as follows: 

Kabanatuan, San Marcelino (several groups missing). 

BMrthermore there is to be a great increase in the number of soldiers sta- 
tioned in the vicinity Lingayen during the month of November. Army maneu- 
vers are to be carried out during the middle of the month. This may be a tem- 
porary measure. 

[ 1093 ] 2. In the vinicity of Mariveles more than 3000 workmen are being 

used to rush the work on the various projects. However, there are not more 
than 800 infantry and cavalry troops stationed there. 

Gn the 27th, what I estimated to be betw^een 2000 and 3000 infantry troops 
left Manila by bus headed north. Their destination may have been the above 
place. It is being investigated at present. It apiiears that three airx)orts are 
being built there and the docks are being enlarged. 

In the Bataan area the surveillance is particularly strict and it is (Said that 
even the entry of Filipinos is prohibited. 

3. Work is being rushed on the road between Dingalan and RAARU (Laur?) 
and by the middle of October there were less than two kilometers that had not 
been completed and this will be finished in the near future. The road between 
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Infanta and Manila is being widened to 5 meters. Work is being carried on 
day and night and the progress is amazing. 

4. In Iba there are 30 or 50 fighter planes, 20 or 30 light bombers and several 
score of altitude planes ( f ) it is said. 

Details by mail. 

JD-1: SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-4-41 (S-TT) 


*JD-1 : 5681 : “1 want yoo to make a reconnaissance of the new defense works along 
the east, west and southern coasts of the island of Luzon, reporting their progress, 
strength, etc. Also please investigate anything else which may seem of interest. 

6. Q- Will you read Document 3 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

From : Tokyo. 

To : Manila. 

5 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#355. For Secretary Yuki. 

The Naval General Staff has requested that investigation be made on the 
following items. Please arrange as you think best for the same : 
ilOdi] These items in regard to each port of caU : 

(1) Conditions at air ports on land. 

(2) Types of planes at each, and number of planes. 

(3) Warships; also machinery belonging to land forces. 

(4) State of progress being made on all equipment and establishments. 

JD-1: 6424 SECRET (F) Navy Trans. 11-13-41 (6-AR) 

7. Q. Will you read Document 4 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To : Tokyo. 

1 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#722. 

1. The TON*, MADDO*, HON, 7 destroyers, 8 submarines and 3 minesweepers 
entered port on the 31st But the TON* left again on the morning of the 1st, 
destination unknown. 

2. On the morning of the 1st the President Cleveland and President Madison 
left port loaded with American soldiers whose time was up, (number uncertain). 

3. According to reports received from what we believe are reliable sources 
the number of American military and naval planes in the Philippine Islands 
is as follows : 

(a) Military Planes. 

Large bombers, 29. 

Scout planes, 324. 

The same, B type, 32. 

Fighters, 317. 

The same, B type, 131. 

Pursuit planes, 302. 

The same, D type, 39. 

Training planes, 49. 

Total, 1283. 

(b) Naval planes. 

Large flying boats, 23. 

[1095] 4. Ships in port on the 1st; MADDO*, BUKKU*, PISU* HON^ 

BERU*, 9 destroyers, 3 submarines, WOHOTOSU, 3 minelayers. In Cavite: 
REI*, PASU*, 2 Z. 

5. According to a report from the De La Rama steamship company two of 
their ships, the Dona Estaban (1313 tons), and the MADBUKARU (191 tons), 
had been reouisftioned by the local American Army. 

JD-I: 3335 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. ll-S-41 (3-AR) 


•Possible equivalents for these abbreviations are TON (Houston) ; MADDO (Marble 
head) : HON (Heron) ; BUKKU (Black Hawk) ; PISU (Canopus) ; BERU (Isabel) ; REI 
(Langley) ; PASU (Canopus). 
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Navy Depabticbnt 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
Office of Naval Intelligence 
Washington 

In reply refer to No. Op-16-F-2. 

Sbcret Novembeb 27, 1941. 

U, 8. Air Forces in the Philippines 


NAVY 


Tpp$ Strength 

PBY-4 (Patrol) 14 

PBY-4 (Patrol) 14 

SOO-3 (Scout Observation) 4 

SOC-1 (Scout Observation) 

J2F-4 (UtiUty) 3 

SOU-1 (Scout Observation) 2 

SOC-2 (Scout Observation) 2 

052U-2 (Observatioii ) 2 

Total 43 


2 squadrons of OS2U airplanes, 24 in all, are being sent to the 
Philippines as soon as practicable. It is exi)ected that they will be 
shipped from San Pedro in January, 1942. 

ABMY 


B-18 (Heavy Bomber) 18 

B-17 C & D (Heavy Bomber) 35 

P-35A (VF) 52 

P-40B (VF) 30 

P-40B (VF) 117 

[1096] CMBA (VO) 7 

0-19 (VO) 3 

0-52 (VO) 10 

A-27 (Dive bomber) 9 

0-39 (Combat) 1 

CM9 (Ck>mbat) 1 

P-26A (VF) 15. 

Total 298 


In addition to the above 57 type A-24 dive bombers have been 
shipped to the Philippines this month, and further extensive rein- 
forcements have been approved for completed delivery by February, 
1942. 


SUMMARY 

Bombers Fighters Combat Patrol Observation Utility Total 
62 214 2 28 32 3 341 

Japanese Estimates of U. S. Air Forces in Philippines 


MILITARY PLANES 

Type 

Large bombers 

Scout planes 

The same, B type 

Fighters 

The same, B type 

Pursuit planes 

The same, D type 

Training planes 


strength 

29 

.. 324 

62 


317 

3^2 


49 


Total. 


1, 283 
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natal planes 


Large flying boats. 


26 


BEXSRET 

8. Q. Will you read Document 5 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Tokyo (Togo). ^ 

To: Manila. 

5 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#349. 

Re your #722*. 

Please wire immediately for our information as to the vaUdity of the reports 
mentioned in paragraph 3.* 

JD-1: 6335. Reports number of military and naval planes in Philippine 
Islands. 

JD-1: 6423 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-12-41 (fl-AR) 

[1097^ 9. Will you read Document 6? 

A. (Reading:) 

SBCBffT 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 8, 1941. 

Purple. 

#742. 

The warships at anchor in the harbor on the 8th are as follows : The Marble- 
head, the Black Hawk, eight destroyers, nine submarines, the Herons the Woho- 
t 08 u,^ The Isabel, and the tanker Trinity (the latter arrived on the 8th). 

ARMY 6478 24745 SECRET Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 


■ Kana spelling. 

10. Will you read Document 7 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECBCr 

♦From: Manila (Nihro). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 10, 1941. 

Purple. 

#745. 

1. The Houston touched port at Cavite on the 8th. 

2. Four destroyers left port on the 10th. Destination unknown. 

3. Two cargo boats (former President boats of the 10,000 ton class with the 
names painted over) entered port on the 9th, landing, 2,300 soldiers. 

ARMY 6487 24755 SECRET Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 

11. Q. Will you read Document 8? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECBETT 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 12, 1941. 

Purple. 

753. 

' On the morning of the 12th, an American cruiser of the Chester class entered 

port. She is now tied up at dock #7 and is taking on . It is thought 

likely that this vessel accompanied one of the President line ships into port. 
This vessel preceded the cruiser into port 
ARMY 6573 24923 SECRET Trans. 11/18/41 (6) 
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[109S] 12. Q. Will you read Document 9? 

A. (Reading:) 

SBCBET 

Prom: Tokyo (Togo). 

To : Manila. 

November 20, 1041. 

Purple. 

#372. (Strictly Secret.) 

Please advise immediately the results of your investigation as to the type of 
draft — presumed to be in the waters adjacent to Subic Bay *. 

Furthermore, please transmit these details to the Asama Maru as well as 
to Tokyo. 

ARMY 6805 25314 SECRET Trans. 11-26-41 (6) 


■ Near Manila, P. I. 

13. Q. Will you read Document 10? 

A. (Beading:) 

SBCB^ 

Prom: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 22, 1941. 

Purple. 

#785. 

1. A camouflaged British cruiser (guessed to be 4 or 5 thousand tons; having 
8 guns; name unknown) entered port on the morning of the 21st and anchored 
at Pier #7, sailing at 5 in the afternoon, destination unknown. 

On the 21st an American transport (rumored to be the President Harrison) 
entered port and took on soldiers (number unknown) and material. 

2. Boats anchored in port on the 22nd were : 

Manila — Portland (entered the i)ort on the 2l8t) ; Marblehead; Black 
Hawk ; Isabel ; Heron ; Wohotosu * ; Plsu ‘ ; one mine layer ; 9 destroyers ; 
20 submarines. 

Cavite — Houston ( ?) ; Canopus. 

ARMY 6902 25471 SECRET Trans. 11/29/41. (6) 

*Kaiia spelling. 

14. Q. Will you read Document 11 ? 

A. (Reading:) 

Prom: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Seattle. 

25 November 1941. 

(J19.) 

#026. 

[709P] Regarding War Spite, a British war ship now under repair at 
Bremerton. 

Please investigate progress of repair, also when repair is completed report day 
and time of its departure and if possible find out its destination and report. 
JD-1: 7034 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) 

15. Q. Will you read Document 12? 

A. (Reading:) 

Prom: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

25 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#790. 

1. On the 23rd a camouflaged submarine tender, the Holland* (5 or 6 thou- 
sand tons, apparently a camouflaged Dutch vessel), entered port. 

2. On the 24th, 5 submarines left port, destination unknown. 

3. On the 25th, 7 destroyers left port, destination unknown. 

JD-1: 7085 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (6-AR) 

• Probably the U. S. 8. HOLLAND (of 8000 tons). 
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16. Q. Will you read Document 13? 

A. (Beading:) 

SBCBFT 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 28, IMl, 

Purple. 

#799. 

Recently they have utilized a group of nine planes (one flight of six and 
another of three planes) in high-level scouting patrols over the city of Manila 
from four o’clock in the morning. In addition, three other planes fly over the 
city independently. Though in the morning and evening the weather is clear 
and windless, squalls come once a day. 

ARMY 7084 25764 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (6) 

[JIOO] 17. Q. Will you read Document 14? 

A. (Beading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: San Francisco. 

29 November 1941. 

(J19.) 

Circular #2431. 

Make full report beginning December 1st on the following: 

Ship’s nationality, ship’s name, port from which it departed, (or at which it 
arrived), and port of destination, (or from where it started), date of departure, 
etc., in detail, of all foreign commercial and war ships now In the Pacific, Indian 
Ocean, and South China Sea. 

JD-1: 7037 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (2) 

18. Q. Will you read Document 15? 

A. (Reading:) 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Singapore. 

5 December 1941. 

(PA-K2.) 

#377 (Abstract) 

Wants immediate report on ships in port and movements of capital ships. 
JD-1: 7446 SECRET (A) Navy Trans. 12-13-41 (AR) 

19. Q. Will you read Document 16? 

A. (Reading:) 

SECUBT 

From: Seattle. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 6, 1941. 

PA-K2. 

#184. (Urgent intelligence.) 

1. The ships at anchor in Bremerton on the 5th were the Warsplte (came out 
of the dock and at present is tied up at a pier) and the Colorado. 

2. The Saratoga sailed the same day. 

ARMY 7177 26876 SECRET Trans. 12/8/41 (2-TT) 

[JJOJ] 20. Q. Admiral, from what you remember, as you exam- 
in^ the class of information from which these are extracts during the 
last few months of the war, were there, in addition to those which you 
have just read, a considerable number of other reports from Japanese 
consuls or other agents giving our ship movements and dispositions, 
which came to your notice ? 

A. Why, the general tenor of the Japanese traffic was in a searching 
expedition all over the world as to movements not only in United States 
ports but also in those of foreign countries. 

21. Q. Had that been going on for some time? 
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A. During the several months preceding December, 1941, it was 
intensified and had been going on for a considerable period. 

22. Q. As you recall, was the physical volume of that traffic which 
was translated considerable or not ? 

A. In the early part of 1941 it wasn’t so great, but towards Decem- 
ber it built up month by month. I refreshed my memory yesterday. 
There were about 700 of these diplomatic dispatches in our hands 
during the month of November, 1941. 

23. Q. Referring to all the translations made by the Army and 
the Navy during the last two months of peace in 1941, can you give 
a fair estimate of the number of those translations which were aver- 
aged per day? 

A. Well, the diplomatic traffic during that month averaged about 
26 messages a day. 

24. Q. During the last month ? 

A. The last month. 

25. Q. How was it during the preceding month ? 

A. September and October were also heavy, but it increased in 
November. I will say this. It was beyond the capacity of the staff 
we had to handle all those translations expeditiously. 

26. Q. Admiralj there is testimony before the court to the effect 
that this class of information, which was recovered by the organza- 
tion under you, was not transmitted to commanders at sea, particu- 
larly the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. Can you mve the court 
any reasons why that should not have been transmitted to all com- 
manders in the Pacific, including the coastal frontier commanders on 
the Pacific Coast? 

A. Well, first, I would like to indicate the method in which this 
[comn intellig] information was handled. It was the function of the 
Director of the Naval Communications organization to procure it. 
It was then passed to the Office of Naval Intelligence, 

whose function it was to evaluate and disseminate. In regard to our 
part in it. Naval Communications had always objected, tor security 
reasons, to any of this traffic being passed other than in a secure 
cryptographic system. Only the intercept traffic itself, which was 
available to any intercepting agent, was allowed to go by air mail. 
The rest of it would have to be put in the naval cryptographic sys- 
tems. That volmne was such, with the staff available, that it was not 
all disseminated, and we would have objected seriously if it had been 
loaded on the naval communications system. We would have objected 
to its being passed by air mail, because had it been known and com- 
promised, we would nave lost our source of information. 

27. Q. Admiral, as I understand your answer, the translations, if 
passed by the quickest means, would have to be uncoded in one of our 
own systems before transmission ; is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 

28. Q. Do you mean that the personnel available was not sufficient 
for that work? 

A. Yes, we only had four watch officers to handle the naval traffic 
coding here before the war without taking on a load of this intelli- 
gence information. 

29. Q. Well, would such uncoding have been a great increase pro- 
portionately in the work of those officers ? 

A. Yes, i would say at least it would have doubled it. 
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30. Q. Will you further elaborate your reply, mving the reasons 
which you mentioned, for not transmitting this information, at least, 
to Pearl Harbor by air mail? 

A. Well, in accordance with the regulations, secret matter is not 
sent out, even today, beyond the continental limits by air mail, and 
this information was considered, at least, on a level above our own 
naval administr^itive secret, and we would not permit any of this to 
go by air mail. We do not today transmit any of it by air mail. 

31. ^ Just why was the level of required secrecy so high? 

A. You jeopardize your source of intelligence if the enemy knows 
your degree of success. 

32. Q. Has it developed that the maintenance of that secrecy has 
been very important in carrying on the war since December 7, 1941 ? 

A. I would say it has been vital to the war effort. 

Cross-examined by the interested party, Hear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret.) : 

[ 1103 ~\ 33. Q. There has been testimony before the court. Ad- 

miral, relative to what was known as the “Winds Message”. Were 
you .^sistant Director of Naval Communications at the time of the 
“Winds Message”? 

A. If you wul give me the date in relation to the “Winds Message”, 
I can answer. 

34. Q. November and December, 1941. 

A. I was the Assistant Director at that time. 

35. Q. Do you recall the receipt of the execute of tlie “Winds Mes- 
sage”? Would you like to see it? 

A. Yes, I would. I never have. 

36. Q. I show you document 15 of Exhibit 63. 

A. Yes, I have seen this message. This is not the one I thought 
you alluded to that set up the procedure. Yes, I have seen thati 
message. 

37. Q. Did you see what has been called the execute? 

A. No, that is the one I referred to. I never did see it. 

38. Q. Did you hear about it? 

A. Yes, I heard about it in discussion. 

39. Q. At or about the time it was received? 

A. That is right. 

40. Q. Do you recall approximately when that was, Admiral? 

A. Well, this is just a hazy recollection. It was about the 6th or 
7th of December. I would say right in that period. I don’t know 
exactly when the message was sent, but I heard the discussions about 
it. I never saw it. 

41. Q. Can you fix it as being before or after the Pearl Harbor 
attack? 

A. No, I can’t. What impresses it upon my mind is that there was 
some discussion as to the exact meaning of that message, whether it 
actually applied to this one or not. 

42. With whom did you discuss it, Admiral? 

A. I really wasn’t in the discussion. i heard about it from the 
Director, who was Admiral Noyes, and the officer who had charge of 
the folder, who was Lieutenant Commander Kramer. 

43. Q. In answer to one of Admiral Hart’s questions you said that 
there were several hundred of these intercepted diplomatic matters 
during the month of November; is that right? 
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A. That is right. I obtained that information from the file 
yesterday. 

Q> That number included all the diplomatic inter- 
cepts? 

A. All diplomatic that they had. 

45. Q. It did not refer only to inquiries concerning ships or ship 
movements? 

A. Oh, no, the diplomatic intercepts for the month. 

46. Q. How many of the 700 during the month of November are of 
the character of those contained in Exhibit 68 ? 

A. I couldn’t answer -that. I would have to take the file and dig 
the information out of it. 

47. Q. Did you select all of the documents which were included 
in Exhibit 68? 

A. I had nothing to do with it. 

48. Q. I note that 11 of the 16 were from here to Manila. Is that 
a fair portion of the inquiries or answers to inquiries concerning 
ships which emanated from here and were directed to Japanese rep- 
resentatives in the Philippines? 

A. I couldn’t answer tnat either without making a study of the file. 

49. Q. Would you look at document 40 of Exhibit 63? 

A. I have it here. 

50. Q. Insofar as the information in that document purports to 
place various ships in certain areas, is that an unusual document of 
the character of which we have been talking? 

A. Well, it was more sp^ific than any oi the others I saw. 

51. Q. It was most specific? 

A. Yes. 

52. Q. There was nothing specific from any continental ports? 

A. No, the continental ones more or less referred to movements in 
and out of port. 

53. Q. It was even more specific than any answer from Manila? 

A. Yes, because this apparently referred to some particular chart 
upon which he was reporting. 

54. Q. Now, you told Admiral Hart that it was not feasible to un- 
code and transmit by our ^stem all the diplomatic intercepts to the 
Commander-in-Chiei, Pacific Fleet, nor was it secure to do it by any 
other means. 

A. I did not say “any other means.” I said by airmail. 

55. Q. Were there any other means? 

A. You could have put a courier on the job and sent him. 

\110S\ 56. Q. Was a courier used? 

A. No. 

57. Q. _Was any of the information obtained in this manner trans- 
mitted directly or indirectly to those who were vitally interested in 
acquiring the mformation? 

A. In perusing this file recently, I noticed that there were messages 
sent from Manila to the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, into Wash- 
ington with information copies to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. 
They related to the information which was gained out there in that 
theatre. 

58. Q. Was any of the information which was processed in Wash- 
ington transmitted in any way to the Commander-in-Chief? 
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A. You are asking me something which I would have to gain from 
knowledge of the files, because, as I have previously testified, we did 
not disseminate the information. It was disseminated by ONI, but 
when it came to translating these exacts, as wc call them, we did not 
transmit them. 

59. Q. So far as you know — and I appreciate that your knowledge 
was limited — ^was any of it transmitted to the Commander-in-Chief ? 

60. Q. The exact messages, I don’t believe, were transmitted. 
There were other messages relating to the situation which were sent. 
They were no^ however, originated by the Director of Naval Com- 
munications. The only traffic that the Director of Naval Communi- 
cations originated had to do with the destruction of codes and ciphers 
and information relating to the code and cipher system of the enemy. 

61. Q. Was the reason why the messages could not be transmitted 
applicable to a condensed digest of the information? 

A. That goes back to the functions of ONI. I would say, yes, we 
could have handled digests. 

62. Q. The information would not be of much use unless either it 
or some evaluation of it was made available to some of those in the 
field, would it? 

A. That is correct, but, again, that was the function of ONI to 
evaluate information. 

The interested party. Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy (Ret.), 
did not desire to cross-examine this witness. 

Cross-examined by the judge advocate : 

63. Q. Did the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet or the Com- 
mandant of the 14th Naval District, in his intelligence organization 
or his intercept command, have the same facilities for receiving and 
for translating messages of the type contained in Exhibits 63 and 68? 

A. If the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific had any of [ 1106 ^ 
the intercepts, he could not have worked on them, because he did not 
have the machines to do it. The problem was never assigned to 
Honolulu, and all the translations were accomplished here in Wash- 
inMon. 

Examined by the court : 

64. Admiral, in order to clear this question of transmitting in- 
formation to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, or other commanders 
in the field, and having in mind these intercepts of a very secret 
nature, aren’t there means other than by air or courier of sending 
a brief of such information by dispatch in code ? 

A. Oh, yes, that is a brief of it, but I was referring to the exact 
translation, that is, the total. 

65. Q. But you could have sent a brief, giving full information ? 

A. We could have handled that, yes. 

66. ^ We have had testimony before this court that on or about 
December 3 there was a dispatch made up and discussed with the 
Chief of Naval Communications, which was a summary of informa- 
tion received in Washington. There was a suggestion that this dis- 
patch be sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. Are you aware 
of any such dispatch, or were you familiar with the conversation 
among Admiral Willnnson, Captain McCollum, and Bear Admiral 
Noyes regarding the sending of such a dispatch? 

A. No, sir, I was not. 

67. Q. You have no knowledge of such a dispatch! 
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A. That is correct. 

68. Q. Have you any knowledge of anv dispatch reporting a sum- 
mary of information, having in mind these very secret documents, 
being sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, or the Commander- 
in-Chief, Asiatic? 

A. I have not. There were one or two dispatches which originated 
from the Chief of Naval Operations and which indicated what you 
might call a situation out there, but they didn’t allude to what we call 
ultra information. 

69. Q. Did those dispatches give any information included in the 
intercepted messages? 

A. I think the nest way is to let the dispatches speak for them- 
selves. They are in the files. 

70. Q. Were the dispatches you referred to based on that informa- 
tion? 

A. Oh, partially, yes. I don’t know what dispatches this court has 
before it. 

\ 1107 '\ 71. Q. Do we understand that certain dispatches were 

sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, which gave information 
contained in these ultra secret dispatches? 

A. No, they were based on that information. They were situa- 
tion dispatches. It is a long time since I saw those dispatches. 
One was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic, which alerted 
him as to the passage of a Japanese force into China and alerted him 
as to a possible attack in Manila, and some of these dispatches did 
include the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific and some did not, and the 
best w^ I know of is to get those dispatches from the files. 

72. ^ Have you in mind any particular dispatch sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific, along these lines? 

A. There was one, as I remember it, which told him to execute 
War Plan 46 or 47. 

73. Q. Execute it? When? 

A. No, that came after it. It said to take measures in accordance 
with that War Plan. 

74. Q. Do you have reference to Exhibit 13 ? 

A. (Referring to Exhibit 13.) It says. 

By Japan for her present desperate tsiuation there is a possibility that Japan 
may attack these two powers. 

That is the background of ultra information. 

75. Q. What date was that? 

A. That is under the 16th of October. It states : 

In view of these possibilities, you will take due precautions, including such 
preparatory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention nor constitute 
provocative actions against Japan. 

and so forth. 

76. Q, The question had mrticular reference to information being 
transmitted from the Navy Department to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific, between the dates of 27 November and 7 December. 

A. I could take the whole file and go through it. Here is one of 
November 27 which the Chief of Naval Operations sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific and Asiatic. It states, “This despatch is to 
be considered a war warning.” 

The question was repeated by the reporter. 
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A. Well, the only information I have is a recollection of these 
dispatcher which were sent and which were in the files of the office. 

77. Q. You have no recollection of anything else! 

A. No. 

Beezamined by the interested party, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, U. S. Navy: 

78. Q. I show you Exhibits 15 and 17 before this court. You have 
been asked several questions concerning the transmission of sum- 
maries, briefs, etc., of the information in the super secret class. Would 
that serve as a fair example of what you meant in your replies ! 

A. It would, because it states here, “Chances of favorable outcome 
of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This situation, coupled 
with statements of Japanese Government and movements their naval 
and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise, aggressive 
movement in any direction, including attack on Philippines or Guam 
is a possibility.” Those statements in there came from ultra sources. 

Reexamined by the court : 

79. Q. In the Roberts Report it is stated that on December 1 the 
Director of Naval Intelligence issued a bulletin which, under the 
caption “Japanese Naval Situation”, stated at considerable length the 
elements of a situation existing at that time. Was that transmitted 
by radio! 

A. That I could not answer. If I saw it, I could tell, I can say off 
hand it was not transmitted by a dispatch. 

None of the parties to the inquiry desired further to examine this 
witness. 

The court informed the witness that he was privileged to make any 
further statement covering anything relating to the subject matter 
of the inquiry which he thought should be a matter of record in con- 
nection therewith, which had not been fully brought out by the previ- 
ous questioning. 

The witness stated that he had nothing further to say. 

The witness was duly warned and withdrew. 

Elxtracted testimony of Rear Admiral Husband E. Eimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret). Pages 1121-1123, inclusive. 

[112I\ 34. Q. Admiral, you have stated that had you been 

aware of this information which was not conveyed to you between 
27 November and 7 December 1941, you would have had, in all proba- 
bility, taken the Fleet to sea. Did any of this information to which 
you refer, and which you state you did not receive, bear any indication 
that there would be an air attaw on Pearl Harbor! 

A. I think that the series of messages inquiring as to the disposition 
of ships inside Pearl Harbor itself, wanting to know which ones were 
in areas, the report of the Japanese Consul giving in detail the courses 
taken by those in the harbor, would have indicated to me that they 
were not only interested in the ships that were in the Pearl Harbor 
area but that they were interested in exactly where they were in Pearl 
Harbor proper. There are only two forms of attack that would be 
effective against the ships inside Pearl Harbor. One is for submarines 
to come into the harbor, and at that time I did not know that they had 
any midget submarines, and I would have discounted largely the sub- 
marine attack and would have considered that about the only thing 
that could get in would be a bombing attack. I would also and did 
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discount the aircraft torpedo attack for reasons which have been pre- 
sented to this court, and in view of that I would have said, “Well, they 
probably are going to make an air bombing raid here.” I do not see 
,any other conclusion you can draw from it unless you put it down to 
Japanese stupidity in wanting all this information, and I do not 
think they were so stupid. 

35. Q- In view of the fact they , were also maki^ inquiries about the 
disposition of ships at Puget Sound and Manila Bay, would that have 
indicated, reading those dispatches collectively. Pearl Harbor particu- 
larly or rather a desire for information as to what to do in case hostili- 
ties were opened? 

A. Well, the dispatches I have seen in regard to Puget Sound and 
Manila Bay indicate an interest only in the ships that were there, 
whether the ships were in port or whether they had left. Where they 
are is something that is of mterest always. Every ship located reduces 
the number of those unknown, and if a carrier and a battl^hip are 
located in the Navy Yard at Puget Sound, that is very definite infor- 
mation that they are not in Hawaii. However, they did not ask in 
Puget Sound nor in Manila, so far as I am informed, whether the 
ships were tied up in a certain area, or where they were. They did 
do that, I believe, in Pearl Harbor. 

36. Q. What emect would the knowledge of the existence of the 
Winds Message and so forth have had upon you? 

A. Again I must say that I do not want to be so wise now that'every- 
thing has happened, but still I have a right to an opinion, and I will 
give it for what it is worth. The definite fact that Japan, at least, was 
going to break off diplomatic relations and, at most, was going to war 
with us would have had a very great effect on me and 

all my advisors. That would have been something definite. I think 
that Commander Layton, who was my Fleet Intelligence Officer and 
the Japanese language student, has already testified that had that come 
through, he would have advised an all-out alert, to put it briefly. 

37. Q. I am interested to know what good that would have done? 

A. I don’t know. That, I think, is open to question also. 

Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, reporter, 

entered. Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
reporter, withdrew. 

Cross-examined by the judge advocate: 

38. Q. You have testified that had you had the information con- 
tained in the “winds message”, that you might have taken certain action 
with regard to security or disposition of the United States Pacific 
Fleet. What information was contained in the “winds message” as 
regards the possible relations of the United States and Japan, as you 
recall it? 

A. In that Exhibit 63, there are several messages leading up to the 
“winds message.” 

39. Q. I am asking only about the “winds message” at this time. 

A. I am trying to answer about the “winds message.” The “winds 
message” contained a statement that at most they were going to declare 
war on the United States, Great Britain and the Netherlands East 
Indies; they were going to have peace with Russia; and that at the 
leastj they stated, that Japan was going to break off diplomatic 
relations with the United States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands 
East Indies, and maintain diplomatic relations with Russia — ^and a 
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very strong belief by most of Japanese students that the translation in 
fact meant that they were going to declare war, and a definite statement 
such as that — would have lead me to know that the war was coming, 
and coming almost immediately. , 

40. Q. Did not the dispatch. Exhibit 17, say in effect the same thing, 
for the reason that it sets out that “negotiations have ceased, and an 
aggressive movement by Japan is expected within the next few days,” 
and it sets out territory of the United States as an objective ? 

A. It doesn’t convey the same thing to me at all, and I have testi- 
fied at length as to my reactions when I received the message of No- 
vember 27, and I can add nothing to that now. 

Examined by the court : 

41. Q. Referring to these Fleet planes, Admiral, if you [1123'] 
had received the message which you did receive several hours sub- 
sequent to the attack on 7 Decern oer, relative to the delivery of the 
answer by the Japanese, what would have been you action regarding 
these planes based on shore ? 

A. I hate to make statements as to what I would have done under 
theoretical circumstances. It is difficult for me to answer that. I 
think I would have taken action. I would have gotten the planes in 
the air, at least, and taken all the steps possible, at least until a day or 
two had elapsed, because that definite time for delivery must have 
meant sometning. However, I do believe that the message sent by 
General Marshall to General Short could have been a much clearer 
message than the one that was sent. 

Frederick T. Lachat, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval Reserve, re- 
porter, entered. Frank M. Sickles, yeoman first class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, reporter, withdrew. 

Extracted testimony of Rear Admiral Husband E. Elimmel, U. S. 
Navy (Ret). Page 1154. 

[116^] The court questioned the interested party. Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret) , as follows : To what document 
did you refer in your preceding answer? 

Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy (Ret), interested 
party, made the following reply: I referred to the “execute” of the 
Winds Message. I might furtner identify the first part of the Winds 
Message as Documents 13 and 15, Exhibit 63, and Documents 2 and 3 
in Exhibit 64. 
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EXHIBITS OF NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 
Volume I 

No. 1 to 29 (both inclusive) 

Note. — Exhibits No. 11 and 29 contain privileged matter, which though not “Top- 
Secret”, do contain matter which is against the public Interest to release for any 
purxK)se whatsoever. This privileged matter has been plainly marked by under- 
lining in “red”, together with an appropriate note calling special attention to its 
classification. 

/s/ H. Biebemeieb, 

Captain, V. 8, Navy, 

Judge Advocate. 

Exhibit No. 1 


General Order Navy Department, 

No. 142 Washington, D. O., Jan. 10, 1941. 

Status of Commandants Fifth, Tenth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Naval Districts 

1. General Orders Nos. 109, 119, and 128 are hereby cancelled, and this order 
substituted therefor effective February 1, 1941. 

2. The Commandants of the Tenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Naval Districts, 
the Commandant of the Fifth Naval District in so far as pertains to the United 
States naval reservations and naval activities in the Islands of Bermuda, and the 
Commandant of the Thirteenth Naval District in so far as pertains to Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands are hereby assigned a dual status as follows : 

(a) As Commandants of their respective Naval Districts, operating under 
the orders of the Navy Department. 

(b) As officers of one of the Fleets, operating under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief thereof, (1) with duties corresponding to those of a 
Senior Officer Present Afloat, when their relative rank makes them such, and 
(2) in command of task groups of the Fleet in question when and as directed 
by its Commander-in-Chief. 

3. As commandants of their respective districts, they will be governed by all 
existing instructions relating to the duties of commandants of naval districts. 
The units under their command will be those prescribed in existing regulations 
and Instructions, and will include the Local Naval Defense Forces as well as the 
usual shore activities. 

4. Their exercise of duties as officers of a Fleet will be guided by such instruc- 
tions as the Commander-in-Chief of that Fleet may consider desirable. 

5. Upon assuming command of their respective districts, commandants will 
further report to the officers indicated below in order that they may carry out 
their Fleet duties as Indicated above : 

(a) The Commandants of the Fifth, Tenth, and Fifteenth Naval Districts will 
report to the Commander-in-Chlef, United States Atlantic Fleet. 


79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 16 
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(b) The commandants of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Naval Districts will 
report to the Commander-in-Chlef, United States Pacific Fleet. 

Frank Knox. 

A true copy. Attest : 

H. Biesemeier, 

H. Biesemeier, 

Captain, U. fif. Navy, 

Judge Advocate, 


Exhibit No. 2 

General Order Navy Department, 

No. 143 Washington, D. 0., February S, 1941, 

Organization of the Naval Forces of the United States 

1. General Orders Nos. 68 and 102 are hereby canceled. 

2. Effective February 1, 1941, the Naval Forces of the United States are by this 
order organized into: 

The United States Fleet, comprising: 

(a) The United States Atlantic Fleet, 

(b) The United States Pacific Fleet, 

(c) The United States Asiatic Fleet; 

The Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, 

Special Task Forces, 

Special Duty Ships, 

The Naval Transportation Service, 

Naval District Craft, 

The assignment and administrative organization of units pertaining to the fore- 
going will be as prescribed by the Chief of Naval Operations either in special orders 
or in the “Assignment of Units in the Organization of the Seagoing Forces of the 
U. S. Navy,” and the “Assignment of Units to Naval Districts and Naval Stations.” 

3. The United States Atlantic Fleet, the United States Pacific Fleet, and the 
United States Asiatic Fleet are administrative and task organizations, and nor- 
mally operate under the instructions or orders of the Navy Department. Each Is 
under the command of a fiag officer having the title “Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Atlantic (or Pacific, or Asiatic) Fleet.” The geographical limits of com- 
mand of the Commander-in-Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet, shall include the 
Western Pacific and the Indian Oceans and tributary waters. The eastern limit 
shall be the 180th meridian south of latitude 50® north and the 160th meridian 
east of Greenwich, north of latitude 50® north. The western limit shall be Asia, 
Africa, and, sourth of Africa, the 20th meridian east of Greenwich. 

4. The United States Atlantic Fleet, the United States Pacific Fleet, and the 
United States Asiatic Fleet together comprise the United States Fleet, whose 
commander-in-chief is appointed from among the commanders-in-chief of the 
component fleets. The United States Fleet is an administrative organization for 
training purposes only, and is a task organization only when two or more fleets 
are concentrated, or are operating in conjunction with each other. 

5. Under the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commander-in-Chief, United States 
Fleet, will, through Type Commanders, pre.scribe standards and methods of train- 
ing for all of the seagoing forces and aircraft of the Navy. Type Commanders will 
be designated in the “Assignment of Units in the Organization of the Seagoing 
Forces of the U. S. Navy”, and customarily, so far as possible, the type commander 
will be in the same fleet as the Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet. 

6. The Commander-in Chief, United States Fleet, is senior to the other Com- 
manders- in-Chlef. When two or more fleets are concentrated, or are operating 
in conjunction with each other, the senior Commander-ln-diief is responsible 
to the Chief of Naval Operations for joint operations. 

7. The Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, when formed, are administrative and 
task organizations, and operate under the Naval Coastal Frontier Commanders. 
Where Naval Coastal Frontiers have more than one Naval District in them, 
Naval Coastal Frontier Forces are subdivided into “Naval Ck>astal Forces” and 
“Naval Local Defense Forces”, operating under the Naval Coastal Frontier Com- 
manders and the Naval District Commandants, respectively. Where Naval 
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Coastal Frontiers include but one Naval District, the Naval Coastal Frontier 
Forces consist only of Naval Local Defense Forces. Commandants of Naval Dis- 
tricts and Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers have administrative respon- 
sibility direct to the Navy Department for Naval Local Defense Forces and Naval 
Coastal Forces, respectively. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers have 
task responsibility to the Chief of Naval Operations for Naval Coastal Frontier 
Forces. 

8. Special Task Forces may be formed from time to time under the Chief 
of Naval Operations for the accomplishment of particular tasks. 

9. Special Duty Ships are those assigned to outlying naval stations, to survey 
duty, and to such other special details as may be designated. They operate under 
orders of the commandants of the stations to which they are assigned or 
under the Chief of Naval Operations, depending on the type of duty they are 
performing. 

10. The Naval Transportation Service is composed of such units as may be 
assigned to it by the Chief of Naval Operations. This service operates directly 
under the Chief of Naval Operations. 

11. Naval District Craft are under the command of the commandant of the 
naval district or station to which assigned. They consist of such naval craft 
and floating equipment of the district as are not in the **Naval Local Defense 
Forces.” 

Knox, 

Secretary of the Navy, 

A true copy. Attest: 

H. Bieseroeier, 

H. Bieseheieb, 

Captain, V, 8, Navy, 

Judge Advocate, 


General Order 
No. 170 


Exhibit No. 3 


Navy Department, 
Washington, D, C,, March 2S, 1942, 


Office of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commander in Chief, 

United States Fleet 

1. Pursuant to Executive Order of the President the duties of the Commander 
in Chief, United States Fleet, and the duties of the Chief of Naval Operations 
have been combined and placed under one oflBcer who has the title “Commander 
in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations”, with the rank and 
title of Admiral. This officer is the principal naval adviser to the President 
on the conduct of the war, and the principal naval adviser and executive to the 
Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of the activities of the Naval Establishment. 

2. As Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, the officer holding tthe com- 
bined offices has supreme command of the operating forces comprising the sev- 
eral fleets, seagoing forces, and sea frontier forces of the Navy and is directly 
responsible, under the general direction of the Secretary of the Navy, to the 
President therefor. 

3. The staff of the Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, is composed of — 

(a) A Chief of Staff, with the rank of Vice Admiral, who. In the temporary 
absence or incapacity of the “Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, and 
Chief of Naval Operations”, shall act as Commander in Chief, United States 
Fleet; 

(b) Such deputy and assistant chiefs of staff as may be necessary ; and 

(c) Such other officers as may be appropriate and necessary to enable the 
“Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations” to 
perform the duties of Commander In Chief, United States Fleet. 

4. As Chief of Naval Operations the officer holding the combined offices Is 
charged, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with the preparation, 
readiness and logistic support of the operating forces comprising the several 
fleets, seagoing forces and sea frontier forces of the Navy, and with the coordi- 
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nation and direction of effort to this end of the bureaus and oflSces of the Navy 
Department except such olfices (other than bureaus) as the Secretary of the 
Navy may specifically exempt Duties as Chief of Naval Operations shall be 
contributory to the discharge of the paramount duties of Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet. 

5. The staff of the Chief of Naval Operations is composed of — 

(a) A Vice Chief of Naval Operations, with the rank of Vice Admiral, who 
has all necessary authority for executing the plans and policies of the “Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations” so far 
as pertains to the duties herein prescribed for the Chief of Naval Operations. 
In the temporary absence or incapacity of the “Commander in Chief, United 
States Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations” he shall act as Chief of Naval 
Operations ; 

(b) An Assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations, with the title of Sub Chief 
of Naval Operations and the rank of Rear Admiral, and such additional assistant 
Chiefs of Naval Operations as may be required ; and 

(c) Such other officers as may be considered to be appropriate and necessary 
for the performance of the duties at present prescribed for the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

6. During the temporary absence of the Secretary of the Navy, the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Assistant Secretaries of the Navy, the “Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, and (jhief of Naval Operations” shall be 
next in succession to act as Secretary of the Navy. In the temporary absence of 
all of these officers the Vice Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Fleet, respectively, shall be next in succession to act as Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Frank Knox. 

Secretary of the "Navy. 

A true copy. Attest: 

H. Biesemeier, 

H. Biesemkier, 

Captain^ U. S, Navy, 

Judge Advocate. 


(il 


SECRET 

Exhibit No. 4 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

WashingtoTif May £6, 1941. 

0p-12B-5-McC 

(SC)A16(R-5) 

Serial 060512 

From: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To; Distribution List for WPLf-46. 

Subject: Promulgation of Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 (WPL-46). 
Enclosures: 

(A) Pages for WPLr-46, Registered No. 92, including List of Effective Pages. 

(B) Receipt form in duplicate. 

1. Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 (WPL-46) is promulgated herewith. 

2. Report receipt, and check of contents, on the form provided as enclosure (B). 

3. The highest priority in the preparation of war plans is assigned to plans 
required by WP1^46. 

4. It is desired that the preparation and distribution of these plans be accom- 
plished with th(i least possible delav. To this en(L all planning based upon the 
directive's of \VPLr-13, WPI^14, WPIv-42, and WPL— 44 will be discontinued 
until plans based upon WPI^46 are completed. 

5. Appendix II, Chapter IX, prescribing the composition of the Naval Trans- 
portation Service will be issued as a change to this plan. If this plan is executed 
prior to the issue of Chapter IX, specific directives will be issued to provide for 
the initial sea transportation requirements of the plan. 
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6. The extreme importance of the security of this Navy Basic War Plan — 
Rainbow No. 5, cannot be over-emphasized. In this respect, attention is invited 
to the instructions contained in “The System of War Planning, “ and in the 
“Registered Publication Manual". 

7. Plans and estimates of requirements for the preparation for war service of 
vessels to be taken over from private sources, as indicated in the tables of Appendix 
II, will be classified as confidential. Attention is invited to paragraph 1105 of 
WPU-8. 

[iV] 8. This plan shall not be carried in aircraft except by authority of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and when not in use shall be kept in Class “A" 
stowage as prescribed in the Registered Publication Mannar^ 

9. IT IS FORBIDDEN TO MAKE EXTRACTS FROM OR COPY POR- 
TIONS OF THIS PUBLICATION WITHOUT SPECIFIC AUTHORITY 
FROM THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, EXCEPT IN SUBORDI- 
NATE PLANS BASED UPON THIS PUBLICATION. 

H. R. Stark. 

[in] Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 
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Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, June 3, 1941. 

Op-12B-5-McC 

(SC)Al6(R-5) 

Serial 064112 
Secret 

From: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To: The Distribution List for WPL-46. 

Subject: Change No. 1, WPL-46. 

1. Make the following pen and ink corrections to WPL-46: 

(a) On Page 45 

Paragraph 3511.a.2.(f), first line — Change 13,400 to 6,400. 

Paragraph 3511.a.2(g), first line — Change 23,600 to 12,600. 

Paragraph 3511.a.2.(i), first line — Change 44,000 to 23,000. 

(b) On Page 80 

Paragraph 4601, first line, — after ‘'will be'^ insert “prepared as“. 

(c) On Page 30 of Appendix I 

Paragraph 51.a.(13), first lino — Change 13,400 to 6,400. 

Paragraph 51. a. (14), first line — Change 23,600 to 12,600. 

(d) On Page 31 of Appendix I 

Paragraph 51.a.(16), first line — Change 44,000 to 23,000. 

2. Insert this letter in the front of WPL-46. 

3. The urgency of delivery of this document is such that it will not reach the 
addressees in time by the next available officer courier. The originator therefore 
authorizes the transmission of this document by registered mail within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

II. E. Ingersoll, Acting. 

DISTRIBUTION LIST 
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Commander In Chief. U. 8. Pacific Fleet 1 

Commander, Battle Force 2 

Commander, Battleship!}, Bat tie Force 3 
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Commander, Battleship Division Three 6 

Commander, Battleship Division Five 7 

Commander, Cruisers, Battle Force.- 8 

Commander, Cruiser Division Three, Battle Force 9 

Commander, Destroyers, Battle Force 10 
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Commander, Support Force, Atlantic Fleet 24 
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Commanding General, Fleet Marine Division 27 

Commanding General, Second Marine Division 28 

Operations— Director, War Plans Division 29,30,31 

— Director, Naval Intelligence Division 1 32 

—Director, Naval Communications Division 33 

—Director, Fleet Maintenance Division 34 

— Director, Ship Movements Division 35 

—Director, Naval Districts Division 36 

—Director, Naval Transportation Service (Issued to Director, Ship Movements 

Division) 37 

Chief of Bureau of Navigation 38,39 

Chief of Bureau of Ordnance 40 

Chief of Bureau of Ships 41 

Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks 42 

Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics 43 

Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 44,45 

Chief of Bureau of Mwlcine and Surgery 46 

( t'/J Judge Advocate General, U. S. Navy 47 

Major General Commandant, U. 8. Marine Corps 48 

Director, 8horo Establishment Division (Office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy) 49 
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Commandant, First Naval District 62, 63 

Commandant, Naval Operating Base, Newfotmdland 64 

Commandant, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. 66 

Commandant, Naval Operating Base, Newport, R. 1 60 
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Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District 77, 78 

Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District 79 
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Commanding General, Department of Pacific, IT. S. Marine Corps, San Francisco, California 82 

Commanding General, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va 83 
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(SC)A16(R-5) Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

^rial 071912 Washington, July 1, 1 

Secret 

From: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To: The Distribution List for WPL-46. 

Subject: The establishment of Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

Reference : 

(a) GO No. 142. 

(b) GO No. 143. 

(c) WPL-46. 

1. The Naval Coastal Frontiers prescribed in paragraphs 3122, 3232 an 
of WPL-46 are hereby established. 


3. The command relations prescribed in Part III, Chapter I, Section 3, and 
Part III, Chapter II, Section 4, of WPL-46, are hereby made effective and, in 
accordance with the provisions of these sections, the conflicting provisions of 
General Order No. 142 are suspended. 


Stations will continue in these assignments, and, until further orders, new assign- 
ments of vessels will be made to Naval Districts or Naval Stations, rather than to 
Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, Naval Coastal Forces, or Naval Local Defense 
Forces. 

5. The Bureau of Navigation will issue orders assigning oflBcers to additional 
duties as Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers as indicated: 

Commandant, 3rd Naval District — Commander, North Atlantic Naval Coastal 
Frontier; 

Commandant, 6th Naval District — Commander, Southern Naval Coastal 
Frontier; 

Commandant, 10th Naval District — Commander, Caribbean Naval Coastal 
Frontier; 

Comm andan t, 15th Naval District — Commander, Panama Naval Coastal Fron- 
tier; 
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Commandant, 12th Naval District — Commander, Pacific Southern Naval 

Frontier; 

Commandant, 13th Naval District — Commander, Pacific Northern Naval 

Frontier; 

Commandant, 14th Naval District — Commander, Hawaiian Naval Coastal 

Frontier; 

Commandant, 16th Naval District — Commander, Philippine Naval Coastal 

Frontier. 

6. The establishment of the Naval Coastal Frontiers, and the orders to the 
commanders thereof, is assigned a RESTRICTED classification. The limits of 
the Naval Coastal Frontiers remain in a SECRET classification. Correspond- 
ence relating to Naval Coastal Frontiers will be classified according to its nature. 

7. Transmission of this document by registered mail within the continental 
limits of the United States is authorized. 

/s/ H. R. Stark. 

[1] W. P. L.— 46 
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[5] Introduction 


CHAPTER 1. ORIGIN, BASIS, AND SCOPE OP THIS PLAN 

0101. This Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 was prepared under the 
direction of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

0102. It is based upon the Report of the United States-British Staff Conver- 
sations (Short Title ABO-1), the Joint Canada-United States Defense Plan 
(Short Title ABC-22), and the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow 
No. 5. 

0103. The United States-British Staff Conversations (ABC-1) and the Joint 
Canada-United States Defense Plan (ABO-22) will be given only a limited dis- 
tribution to holders of this plan. These documents are referred to in this plan 
by their short titles. Their essential features, so far as concerns war operations, 
are incorporated in the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5, 
which is included in this plan as Appendix I. 

0104. This j)lan provides for the initial organization, composition of forces and 
tasks for the Naval Establishment in a Rainbow No. 5 War. 

0105. After the execution of this plan has been directed, no atternpt will be 
made to maintain the tables of Appendix II corrected up to date. Changes in 
the composition of forces will be made by direction of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and shown subsequently in the ‘‘Assignment of Units in the Organization 
of the Seagoing Forces of the U. S. Navy,’' and in the “Assignment of Units to 
Naval Districts and Naval Stations.” 

CHAPTER II. EXECUTION OF THIS PLAN 

Section 1. EXECUTION OF THE ENTIRE PLAN 

0211. a. Upon the receipt of the following ALNAV de.spatch, the Naval 
Establishment will proceed with the execution of this plan in its entirety, includ- 
ing acts of war: “EXECUTE NAVY BASIC WAR PLAN RAINBOW No. 5”. 

b. The date of the above despatch will be M-day unless it has been otherwise 
designated. 

[?] Section S. EXECUTION OF A PART OF THIS PLAN 

0221. A preliminary period of strained relations of uncertain duration is antici- 
pated, during which time certain preliminary steps provided for in this plan may 
be directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

0222. Mobilization may be directed prior to directing the execution of this plan 
or any part thereof. The order to mobilize does not authorize acts of w^ar. 

* Pages referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and Indicate 
pages of original exhibit. 
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0223. This plan may be executed in part by a despatch indicating the nations 
to be considered enemy, the tasks to be executed, or excepted, and the preliminaiy 
measures to be taken in preparation for the execution of the entire p&n or addi* 
tional tasks thereof. 

[5] CHAPTER III. AGREEMENTS WITH ASSOCIATED POWERS OTHER THAN THE 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

0301. The substance of agreements reached with Associated Powers other than 
those with the British Commonwealth, including Canada, insofar as they relate 
to the operation of naval forces, will be made available to the holders of this plan, 
as soon as made, by revision of this Chapter III of the Introduction. 

0302. Brazil, for the purposes of defense of the Western Hemisphere has 
agreed to permit United States naval forces to use the ports of RECIFJj and 
BAHIA. 

a. There is at present no time limit on the duration of stay in these ports. 

b. They are available for refreshment and upkeep, and for the purchase and 
delivery of fuel, consumable supplies and fresh provisions within the limited 
capacities of the ports. 

c. A United States Naval Observer is stationed at each port. 

d. On first entry, two days confidential advance notice of arrival should be 
given to the United States Naval Observer at the port via the United States 
Naval Attache, Rio de Janeiro. This notice should include information in regard 
to communicable diseases and last port visited. Pratique and customs clearance 
are not required. 

e. For rep>eated entry, incident to extended operations in the vicinity, local 
arrangements as to notice may be made with the Brazilian Captain of the Port, 
through the United States Naval Observer. 

[5] Part I. Task Organization. Information and Assumptions 

CHAPTER I. TASK ORGANIZATION 

1101. The task organization, by which this Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow 
No. 6 will be executed, under the direction of the Chief of Naval Operations, is 
prescribed below i 

a. THE OPERATING FORCES, under command of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

1. THE UNITED STATES ATLANTIC FLEET, under command of 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET. 

2. THE UNITED STATES PACIFIC FLEET, under command of the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 

3. THE UNITED STATES SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE, under 
command of the Commander, SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE. 

4. THE UNITED STATES ASIATIC FLEET, under command of the 
Commander in Chief. U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. 

5. THE UNITED STATES NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, 
under command of the Commander in Chief, U. S. NAVAL FORCES, 
NORTH EUROPE. 

6. THE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES.xinder the command 
of the Commanders, NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS, consisting of: 

(a) THE NAVAL COASTAL FORCES: 

(b) THE NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCES, 

b. THE SERVICES, under command of the Chief of Navid Operations. 

1. THE NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, 

2. THE NAVAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE. 

3. THE NAVAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 

c. THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT, under the direction of the appropriate 
Chiefs of Bureaus, and Heads of Offices of the Navy Department. 

[10] 1102. Major areas of command and instructions concerning responsi- 

bility for the strategic direction of military forces therein are set forth in Ap^ndix 
I, ^‘Section V*\ In paragraph 3222 of this plan is defined an additional suoarea, 
desipiated as the ‘‘^UTHEAST PACIFIC SUB-AREA.»^ In Annex I, of Ap- 
penaix I, are the sub-areas which are included in the Naval Coastal Frontiers. 
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1103. Command over naval forces in the areas and sub-areas for which the 
United States has accepted responsibility for the strategic direction of operations 
will be exercised by the appropriate United States naval commanders listed in 
paragraph 1101 a. of this plan, subject to the special conditions set forth in 
Appendix I, “Section V.“ 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 4 there appears a my) of the world 
showing ‘‘Areas of Responsibility of the Associated Rowers.” This 
map will be found reproduced as Item No. 1, EXHIBIT-ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquiiy. These illustrations are bound 
together following the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 

[12] CHAPTER II. INFORMATION AND ASSUMPTIONS 

1201. Assumptions are as stated in Appendix I, “Section III.“ 

[/5] Part II. Outline of Tasks 

CHAPTER I. CONCEPT OF THE WAR 

2101. The Concept of the War is as stated in Appendix I, “Section IV.“ 

H] CHAPTER II. THE GENERAL TASK 

2201. The Joint Army and Navy General Task is set forth in paragraph 24 of 
Appendix I. 

2202. The Navy General Task is as follows: 

a. The Naval Establishment, in cooperation with the Army and the forces of 
the other Associated Powers, will: 

1. Destroy Axis sea conamunications in the WESTERN ATLANTIC 
AREA, in the PACIFIC AREA east of 180°, and through the MALAY 

BARRIER in the FAR EAST AREA; 

2. Raid Axis forces and sea communications in the PACIFIC and FAR 
EAST AREAS, and in the EASTERN ATLANTIC and the WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN; 

3. Protect the sea communications of the Associated Powers in United 
States Areas, and support the defense of sea communications in the UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME WATERS AREA, in the FAR EAST 
AREA, and to the eastward of AUSTRALIA; 

4. Prevent the extension in the Western Hemisphere of European or 
Asiatic military power, and support the defense of the territory of tne Asso- 
ciated Powers in the FAR EAST AREA* and 

5. Prepare to capture the AZORES, CAPE VERDE, MARSHALL, and 
CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

[15] Part III. Assignment of Tasks 

CHAPTER I. FORCES IN THE WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA 

Section 1. THE U, S. ATLANTIC FLEET 

3111. The U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET (Chapter II, Appendix II) will initially 
be organized into task forces as follows: 

a. OCEAN ESCORT: 

b. STRIKING FORCE; 

c. SOUTHERN PATROL FORCE; 

d. SUBMARINE FORCE ONE; 

e. SUBMARINE FORCE TWO; 

f. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE; 

g. NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE; 

h. U, S. NAVAL OPERATING BASE, BERMUDA; 

i. ADDITIONAL TASK FORCES AS DIRECTED BY THE COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET 

3112. The U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET is assigned the following tasks within 
the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA: 
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SeeUon 1. THE U. S. ATLANTIC FLBBT— Continued 

a. TASK 

PROTECT THE SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
POWERS BY ESCORTING, COVERING. AND PATROLLING, AS 
REQUIRED BY CIRCUMSTANCES, AND BY DESTROYING ENEMY 
RAIDING FORCES (see Part III, Chapter V, Section 1); 

b. TASK 

DESTROY AXIS SEA COMMUNICATIONS BY CAPTURING OR 
DESTROYING VESSELS^TRADING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
WITH THE ENEMY: 

[16] c. TASK 

PROTECT THE TERRITORY OF THE ASSOCIATED POWERS 
AND PREVENT THE EXTENSION OF ENEMY MILITARY POWER 
INTO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, BY DESTROYING HOSTILE 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCES AND BY SUPPORTING LAND AND 
AIR FORCES IN DENYING THE ENEMY THE USE OF LAND 
POSITIONS IN THAT HEMISPHERE; 

d. TASK 

IN COOPERATION WITH BRITISH FORCES AND THE U. S. 
ARMY, DEFEND BERMUDA IN CATEGORY “C*^ 

e. TASK 

COVER THE OPERATIONS OF THE U. S. NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER FORCES; 

f. TASK 

PREPARE TO OCCUPY THE AZORES AND THE CAPE VERDE 
ISLANDS. 

3113. a. So far as practicable, the naval forces in the WESTERN ATLANTIC 
AREA will be covered and supported against attack by superior enemy surface 
forces, by the naval forces of the Associated Powers which are operating from 
bases in the UNITED KINGDOM and the EASTERN ATLANTIC. 

b. Forces operating normally in the UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH 
HOME WATERS AREA, the NORTH ATLANTIC AREA, and the SOUTH 
ATLANTIC AREA, which move temporarily into the WESTERN ATLANTIC 
AREA in pursuance of their assigned tasks, will remain under the strategic direc- 
tion of the United Kingdom Chief of Naval Staff. They will be supported by the 
naval forces in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA as necessary and practicable. 

3114. a. SUBMARINE FORCE TWO will operate under the strategic direc- 
tion of the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, until its arrival in 
the NORTH ATLANTIC AREA. 

[1 7] b. This force will be assigned the following task by the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET: 

1. TASK 

PROCEED FROM BASES IN THE UNITED STATES TO 
GIBRALTAR, WHEN SO DIRECTED BY THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS. 

c. After arrival of SUBMARINE FORCE TWO in the NOR PH ATLANTIC 
AREA this force will execute the following task: 

1. TASK 

RAID ENEMY SHIPPING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
UNDER THE STRATEGIC DIRECTION OF THE BRITISH 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, MEDITERRANEAN, ACTING 
THROUGH THE BRITISH (OR UNITED STATES) FLAG OFFI- 
CER COMMANDING NORTH ATLANTIC. 

d. SUBMARINE FORCE TWO will remain a part of the U. S. ATLANTIC 
FLEET for administrative purposes. 

3115. a. THE NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE KTid SUBMARINE FORCE 
THREE will operate under the strategic direction of the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, until their arrival in the UNITED KINGDOM 
AND BRITISH HOME WATERS AREA. 
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b. These forces will each be assi^ed the following task by the Commander 
in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET: 

1. TASK 

PROCEED FROM BASES IN THE UNITED STATES TO 
BASES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME 
WATERS AREA, WHEN SO DIRECTED BY THE CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

[15] c. Upon arrival in UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME 
WATERS AREA, the NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE and SUBMARINE 
FORCE THREE will be detached from the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET and be 
assigned to U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE. Their tasks thereafter 
are to be found in Part III, Chapter IV, Section 1. 

3116. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will arrange 
for the logistic support, for the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET (see Part IV, Chapter 
III, Section 2) operating in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA from sources 
designated by the Shore Establishment in the continental United States and 
outlying possessions and bases in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA, and from 
United States and foreign (outside the British Isles) commercial sources. For 
this purpose he will employ the transportation facilities of the U. S. ATLANTIC 
FLEET, w’hich will be supplemented, as required, by those of the Naval Trans- 
portation Service. 

b. Logistic support for SUBMARINE FORCE TWO, and other United States 
forces operating in the NORTH ATLANTIC AREA, will be arranged as indicated 
herein. Transportation will be provided bv the Naval Transportation Service. 

1. Fuel and subsistence stores from United States naval auxiliaries, supple- 
mented as may be practicable from British sources available in the NORTH 
ATLANTIC AREA. 

2. Personnel, technical supplies, and ammunition from United States 
sources. 

3. Repair and upkeep facilities from tender and cargo vessels, and tem- 
porary shore facilities erected by the United States, supplemented by use of 
available British facilities. 

4. Replacement of British fuel and subsistence stores from United States 
sources. 

[19] c. In emergency circumstances where the transportation facilities of 
the Naval Transportation Service are inadequate for the logistic support of 
SUBMARINE FORCE TWO, or of other U. S. Naval forces operating in the 
NORTH ATLANTIC AREA, the Senior U. S. Naval Officer of forces based in 
that area is authorized to charter, on a time charter ba.sis, vessels immediately 
obtainable by him for the purpose of providing his forces with urgent logistic 
deficiencies. Vessels of United States registry will be ennployed, if available. 

d. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will establish in the 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations an officer of the staff of the Commander, 
TRAIN, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, who will have liaison duties with respect 
to the quantities and the transportation of logistic requirements, including per- 
sonnel, for the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET. 

e. logistic support for the NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE and SUB- 
MARINE FORCE THREE, after transfer to the U. S. NAVAL FORCES, 
NORTH EUROPE, will be provided as directed in Part III, Chapter IV, Section 1. 

3117. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will require the 
preparation of the following plans: 

1. U. S, ATLANTIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN^RAINBOW No. 
6 (Navy Plan 0-3, RAINBOW No. 5): 

2. NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE MOVEMENT PLAN— RAINBOW 
No. 6 (Navy Plan 0-3-A, RAINBOW No. 5), coveriM the movement of 
this force and the first movement of Army troops to ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, and NORTH IRELAND (See paragraph 3511 a. 2. (b)) ; 

3. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE MOVEMENT PLAN— RAINBOW 
No. 6 (Navy Plan 0-3-B, RAINBOW No. 5) covering the movement of 
this force to the UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME WATERS 
AREA; 
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4. Such other subordinate task force operating [20] plans as the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC BXEET, may direct, including the 
movement plan for SUBMARINE FORCE TWO. No operating plan for 
SUBMARINE FORCE TWO, for operations after arrival in the NORTH 
ATLANTIC AREA, need be prepared. 

b. 1. Plans listed under a. 1, 2, 3, and 4, will be reviewed by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

2. Plans may be distributed before review and acceptance. 

[21] Section 2. THE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES 

3121. a. The organization of NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES is 
•prescribed in General Order No. 143. 

b. The boundaries of Coastal Frontiers, Naval Coastal Frontiers, Coastal 
Zones, Sectors, and Subsectors, are defined in ''Joint Action of the Army and the 
Navy, 1935'', as modified by Annex I of Appendix I. 

3122. The Naval Coastal Frontiers in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA 
are: 

a. THE NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER; 

b. THE SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER; 

c. THE CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER; 

d. THE PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER. 

1. All tasks assis^ned to the PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
are contained in this Section, including those for the PACIFIC SECTOR. 

3123. The NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES (Chapter VIII, Appen- 
dix II) in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA are assigned the following tfuks: 

a. TASK 

DEFEND THE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER IN CATEGORIES 
INDICATED BELOW: 

CATEGORY B— TEE NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER 

—THE SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER. 
CATEGORY D— TEE CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL FRON- 
TIER. 

—THE PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER. 

[22] b. TASK 

PROTECT AND ROUTE SHIPPING IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS CONTAINED IN PART III, CHAPTER VII, SEC- 
TION 3; 

c. TASK 

SUPPORT THE U. S. ATLANTIC. FLEET; 

d. TASK 

SUPPORT ARMY AND ASSOCIATED FORCES WITHIN THE 
COASTAL FRONTIER. 

e. In addition, the NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES of the PAN- 
AMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER are assigned the following task: 

1. TASK 

SUPPORT THE U. S. SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE. 

3124. a. The following plans will be prepared: 

1. Local Joint Plans as prescribed in Appendix I, paragraph 48, of this 
plan; 

2. By the Commanders, NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER, and SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER: 

(a) Naval Coaxial Frontier Operating Plans — RAINBOW No. 5, including 
an annex covering the operating plans of the Naval Coastal Force. (Naviu 
Coastal Frontier Plans 0-4, RAINBOW No. 5); 

3. By ^Commanders, CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, 
and PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, and by Commandants, 
FIRST, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTli 
NAVAL DISTRICTS; 

[2S] (a) Naval Local Defense Force Operating Plans — RAINBOW 

No. 5 (Naval District Plans 0-5, RAINBOW No. 5) ; 

(b) Joint Embarkation Plans as required in Appendix I, paragraph 48; 

4. Additional subordinate task force (derating plans as directed by Com- 
manders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, and Commandants of Naval Districts. 

b. 1. Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plans, and other plans prepared by the 
Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, will be reviewed by the Chief of. 
Naval Operations. 
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2. Operating Plans prepared by the Commandants of Naval Districts^will 
be reviewed by the respective Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

3. Subordinate Task Force Operating Plans will be reviewed by the respec- 
tive Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, or Commandants of Naval 
Districts. 

4. (a) Naval Coastal Frontier Force Operating Plans for the NORTH 
ATLANTIC and SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS and 
Naval Local Defense Force Operating Plans for the CARIBBEAN and 
PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS will be forwarded to the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET for comment, prior to their 
review by the Chief of Naval Operations, with a view to their coordination 
with the Operating Plans of the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET. 

(b) Such portions of Naval Local Defense Force Operation Plans and 
Naval District Contributory Plans, as relate to the protection of fleet anchor- 
ages and to services to the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET will be 

referred to the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET for com- 
ment, if he so requests. 

5. Plans may be distributed before review and acceptance. 

12S] Section S, COMMAND RELATIONS 

3131. In order to provide for unity of command of task groups of the U. S. 
ATLANTIC FLEET and the NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES, in 
the execution of tasks requiring mutual support, the following provisions shall 
apply: 

a. On M-day, or sooner if directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commander, NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, the 
SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, the CARIBBEAN NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER, and the Commander, PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER so far as regards operations in the ATLANTIC SECTOR, are 
assigned a dual status as follows : 

1, As commanders of their respective Naval Coastal Frontier Forces 
operating under the orders of the Chief of Naval Operations; 

2. As ofl5cers of the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, operating under the orders 
of the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, in command of 
task groups of that fleet, when and as directed by the Commander in Chief 
thereof. 

b. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, may thereafter require 
the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers to place under his command, tempo- 
rarily and for particular purposes, task groiips of their Naval Coastal Frontier 
Forces. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will, when taking 
temporary command of such task forces, have due regard to the tasks assigned 
in this plan to the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

1. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will not require 
task groups of the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces to leave the limits of their 
respective Coastal Zones, except in emergency, or upon the authority of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

[26] c. Conflicting provistons of General Order No. 142 are suspended while 
the provisions of this paragraph are in effect. 

3132. The NAVAL OPERATING BASE, BERMUDA, by this plan is as- 
signed as a unit of the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, both for administrative and 
task purposes. 

3133. In addition to having general authority over the operation of the Naval 
Local Defense Forces, the Commander, NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIERandtheCommander,SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
have authority to coordinate the activities of the Commandants of the Naval 
Districts within their respective Naval Coastal Frontiers, in matters that concern 
the Naval Communication Service, the Naval Intelligence Service, and the Naval 
Transportation Service. Due consideration will be given to the requirements of 
the tasks assigned to these services by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

3134. a. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers may reassign temporarily to 
the Naval Local Defense Forces under their command, vessels and aircraft as- 
signed by the Chief of Naval Operations to the Naval Coastal Force. 

b. Except as provided for in the preceding sub-paragraph. Commanders of 
Naval Coastal Frontiers will not change the assignment of vessels made by the 
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Chief ^of Naval Operations to Naval Coastal Forces and Naval Local Defense 
Forces except in emergency or upon the authority of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

3135. Command relations between United States and Canadian Forces will be 
set forth in the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5, Appen- 
dix I, after ABC-22 has been approved. 

[S7] CHAPTER II. FORCES IN THE PACIFIC AREA 

Section 1. THE U, S. PACIFIC FLEET 

3211. The U. S. PACIFIC FLEET (Chapter III, Appendix II) will be organ- 
ized into task forces as follows: 

a. Task forces as directed bv the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET; 

b. NAVAL STATION, SAMOA; 

c. NAVAL STATION, GUAM. 

3212. The U. S. PACIFIC FLEET is assigned the following tasks within the 
PACIFIC AREA: 

a. TASK 

SUPPORT THE FORCES OF THE ASSOCIATED POWERS IN THE 
FAR EAST BY DIVERTING ENEMY STRENGTH AWAY FROM 
THE MALAY BARRIER, THROUGH THE DENIAL AND CAPTURE 
OF POSITIONS IN THE MARSHALLS^ AND THROUGH RAIDS ON 
ENEMY SEA COMMUNICATIONS AND POSITIONS; 

b. TASK 

PREPARE TO CAPTURE AND ESTABLISH CONTROL OVER 
THE CAROLINE AND MARSHALL ISLAND AREA, AND TO ES- 
TABLISH AN ADVANCED FLEET BASE IN TRUK; 

c. TASK 

DESTROY AXIS SEA COMMUNICATIONS BY CAPTURING OR 
DESTROYING VESSELS TRADING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
WITH THE ENEMY; 

d. TASK 

SUPPORT BRITISH NAVAL FORCES IN THE AREA SOUTH OF 
THE EQUATOR AS FAR WEST AS LONGITUDE 155® EAST; 

[28\ e. TASK 

DEFEND SAMOA IN CATAGORY ‘‘D'*; 

f. TASK 

DEFEND GUAM IN CATAGORY 

g. TASK 

PROTECT THE SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
POWERS BY ESCORTING, COVERING, AND PATROLLING AS 
REQUIRED BY CIRCUMSTANCES, AND BY DESTROYING ENEMY 
RAIDING FORCES (See Part III, Chapter V, Section 1); 

h. TASK 

PROTECT THE TERRITORY OF THE ASSOCIATED POWERS 
IN THE PACIFIC AREA AND PREVENT THE EXTENSION OF 
ENEMY MILITARY POWER INTO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
BY DESTROYING HOSTILE EXPEDITIONS AND BY SUPPORTING 
LAND AND AIR FORCES IN DENYING THE ENEMY THE USE 
OF LAND POSITIONS IN THAT HEMISPHERE; 

i. TASK 

COVER THE OPERATIONS OF THE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
FORCES; 

j. TASK 

ESTABLISH FLEET CONTROL ZONES, DEFINING THEIR LIMITS 
FROM TIME TO TIME AS CIRCUMSTANCES REQUIRE; 

k. TASK 

ROUTE SHIPPING OF ASSOCIATED POWERS WITHIN THE 
FLEET CONTROL ZONES. 

[€9] 3213. a. Units assigned to the ATLANTIC REENFORCEMENT in 

Chapter III, Appendix II, will be transferred from the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, 
to the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, when directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

b. The SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE (Chapter IV, Appendix II), will be 
established under the immediate command of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
when so directed by that officer. 

c. Until detached, the units assigned to the ATLANTIC REENFORCEMENT 
and the SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE will be under the command of the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, and may be employed as desired 
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by him, so long as they remain in the PACIFIC AREA. They shall not be sent 
to such distances from PEARL HARBOR as would prevent their arrival in the 
CANAL ZONE twenty-one days after the Chief of Naval Operations directs their 
transfer from the PACIFIC AREA. 

3214. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will arrange for 
the logistic support of the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET from sources in continental 
I nited States and in the FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT designated by 
the Shore Establishment, and from United States and foreig&.commercial sources. 
i8ee Part IV, Chapter III, Section 2.) For this purpose he will employ the 
transportation facilities of the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, which will be supple- 
mented as required by those of the Naval Transportation Service. 

b. To the extent practicable, the services of the Naval Transportation Service 
will be restricted to supplementing the movement of logistic supplies, including 
personnel, between the continental United States and OAHU. 

c. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will establish in the 
Office of the Commander, PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRON- 
TIER, an officer of the staff of the Commander, BASE FORCE, U. S. PACIFIC 
FLEET, w'ho will have liaison duties with res])ect to the quantities and trans- 
portation of logistic requirements, including personnel, to be delivered into the 
Fleet Control Zones. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, may, 
at his discretion, establish similar liaison officers in the offices of the Commanders 
of other Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

[50] 3215. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will 

require the following plans to be prepared: 

1. THE V. S, PACIFIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN--RAINBOW 
No. 6 (Navy Plan 0-1, RAINBOW No. 5); 

2. A plan for the execution of TASK b. of paragraph 3212, assuming the 
availability of ^proximately 30,000 Army troops in addition to forces of the 
U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, and assuming that the task will be executed on 
180M; 

3. NAVAL STATION, SAMOA, NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE 
OPERATING PLAN — RAINBOW No. 6 (Naval Station Samoa Plan 0-6, 
RAINBOW No. 5); 

4. Such other subordinate task force operating plans as the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, may direct. 

b. 1. Plans listed under a. 1. and 2, will be reviewed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

2. The NAVAL STATION GUAM Naval Local Defense Force Operating 
Plan — RAINBOW No. 3 will be applicable, and no additional plan need be 
prepared. 

NOTE: The Commandant, Naval Station, GUAM, is not included in the 
distribution of this Navv Basic War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5. 

[SI] Section 2. THE SOVTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE 

3221. The SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE (Chapter IV, Appendix II) wUl 
be established under the immediate command of the Chief of Naval Operations 
upon its arrival in the CANAL ZONE. 

3222. This force will base on the Naval Oj^rating Base, BALBOA, or in 
SOUTH AMERICAN ports as may later be directed, and w^ill operate in the 
SOUTHEAST PACIFIC SUB-AREA, delimited as that part of the PACIFIC 
AREA south of the PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, and between 
the west coast of South America and ^proximatcly Longitude 95® West. 

3223. The SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE is assigned the following tasks: 

a. TASK 

DESTROY AXIS SEA COMMUNICATIONS BY CAPTURING 
OR DESTROYING VESSELS TRADING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
WITH THE ENEMY; 

b. TASK 

PROTECT SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF THE .ASSOCIATED 
POWERS BY ESCORTING, COVERING, OR PATROLLING AS 
REQUIRED BY CIRCUMSTANCES, AND BY DESTROYING ENEMY 
RAIDING FORCES; 

c. TASK 

SUPPORT THE OPERATIONS OF THE PANAMA NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES IN THE PACIFIC SECTOR; 

d. TASK 

PROMOTE THE INTERESTS OF THE ASSOCIATED POWERS 
IN THE NATIONS ON THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

79716 — 46— Bx. 146, vol. 2 17 
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[82] 3224. a. The Commander, SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE, will 

arrange for the logistic support of the SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE from 
Shore Establishment sources in the FIFTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, and from 
foreign commercial sources (See Part IV, Chapter III, Section 2.). Transporta- 
tion will be provided by the Naval Transportation Service. 

b. In circumstances where transportation facilities provided by the NAVAL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE are inadequate, the Commander, SOUTH- 
EAST PACIFIC FORCE, is authorized to charter on a time charter basis, vessels 
immediately obtainable by him, for the purpose of providing his forces with urgent 
logistic deficiencies. Vessels of United States registry will be employed, if 
available. 

3225. a. The Commander, SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE, will require 
the preparation of the following plans: 

1. U. S. SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE OPERATING PLAN— 
RAINBOW No, 5 (Navy Plan 0-3-C, RAINBOW No. 5); 

2. Such subordinate task force operating plans as the Commander, 
SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE, may direct. 

b. 1. The plan listed under a. 1. will be review'ed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

2. Plans mav be distributed before review and acceptance. 

[38] Section 3. fHE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES 

3231. a. The organization of the NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES 
is prescribed in General Order No. 143. 

b. The boundaries of Coastal Frontiers, Naval Coastal Frontiers, Coastal 
Zones, Sectors, and Subsectors, are defined in ^‘Joint Action of the Army and the 
Navy, 1935,’' as modified by Annex I of Appendix I. 

3232. The Naval Coastal Frontiers in the PACIFIC AREA are: 

a. PACIFIC NORTHEltN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER: 

b. PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER;J 

c. HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER. p 

3233. The NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES (Chapter VIII, Ap- 
pendix II) in the PACIFIC AREA are assigned the following tasks: 

a. TASK 

DEFEND THE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS IN CATEGORIES 
INDICATED BELOW: 

CATEGORY R— THE PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER. 

—THE PACIFIC NORTHERN NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER, EXCEPT THE ALASKAN SECTOR. 
CATEGORY C— THE ALASKAN SECTOR OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, 
EXCEPT UNALASKA. 

CATEGORY D— UNALASKA.— THE HAWAIIAN NAVAL COAST- 
AL FRONTIERa 

[34] b. TASK 

PROTECT AND ROUTE SHIPPING IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS CONTAINED IN PART III, CHAPTER VII, SEC- 
TION 3; 

c. TASK 

SUPPORT THE U. S. PACIFIC FLEET; 

d. TASK 

SUPPORT THE ARMY AND ASSOCIATED FORCES WITHIN 
THE COASTAL FRONTIERS. 

3234. a. The following plans will be prepared: 

1. Local Joint Plans as prescribed in Appendix T, paragraph 48; 

2. Bv the Commander, PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER: 

(a) Naval Coastal Frontier Operating Plan — RAINBOW No. 5, 
including an annex covering the operating plan of the Naval Coastal 
Force (Naval Coastal Frontier Plan 0-4, RAINBOW No, 6); 

3. By Commaiuhrs, PACIFIC NORTHERN NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER, HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, and bv 
the Commandant, IXEVENTH and TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICTS: ' 

(a) Naval Local Defense Force Operating Plans — RAINBOW No. 5 
(Naval District Plans 0-5, RAINBOW No. 5); 

(b) Joint Embarkation Plans as required in Appendix I, paragraph 
48; 
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[S6\ 4. Additional subordinate task force operating plans as directed 

by Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, and Commandants of Naval 
Districts. 

b. 1. Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plans and other plans prepared by Com- 
manders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, will be reviewed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

2. Operating plans prepared by Commandants of Naval Districts will be 
reviewed by the respective Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers. 

3. (a) Naval Coastal Frontier Operating Plans for the PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, and Naval Local 
Defense Force Oi^erating Plans for the HAWAIIAN NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER will be forw^arded to the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. PACIFIC FLEET for comment, prior to their review by the Chief 
of Naval Operatiotis, w ith a view^ to their coordination with the Operat- 
ing Plans of the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 

(b) Such portions of Naval Local Defense Force Operating Plans and 
Naval District Contributory Plans as relate to the protection of fleet 
anchorages and to services to the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will be 
referred to the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET for 
comment, if he so requests. 

4. Plans may be distributed before review and acceptance. 

[36] Section A. COMMAND RELATIONS 

3241. In order to provide for unity of command of task groups of the U. S. 
PACIFIC FLEET and of the PACIFIC NORTHERN and PACIFIC SOUTH- 
ERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS, in the execution of tasks req^uiring 
mutual support, the following provisions shall apply (sec paragraph 3242): 

a. On M-day, or sooner if directed bv the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commanders, PACIFIC NORTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
and PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER wiU be 
assigned a dual status as follows: 

1. As commanders of their respective Naval Coastal Frontier Forces 
operating under the orders of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. As officers of the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET operating under the 
orders of the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, in com- 
mand of task groups of that fleet when and as directed by the Com- 
mander in Chief thereof. 

b. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, may thereafte- 
require the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers to place under his comr 
mand, temporarily and for particular purposes, task groups of their Naval 
Coastal Frontier Forces. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, 
when taking temporary command of such task forces, will have due regard 
for the tasks assigned in this plan to the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

1. The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will not 
require task groups of the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces to leave the 
limits of their respective Coastal Zones, except in emergency, or upon 
authority of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

c. Conflicting provisions of General Order No. 142 are suspended while 
the provisions of this paragraph are in effect. 

[37] 3242. The provisions of paragraph 3241 above, apply to the command 

relations of the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, and the Com- 
mander, HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, except that the circum- 
stances under wffiich its provisions are applicable are not restricted to the execu- 
tion of tasks requiring mutual support, but apply in all circumstances. 

3243. The Chief of Naval Operations wdll direct the Commander, SOUTH- 
EAST PACIFIC FORCE, to operate under the strategic direction or the Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, if coordinated action of that force 
and the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET becomes necessary. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions wall be informed by the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, if 
this situation arises. 

3244. In addition to having general authority over the operation of the Naval 
Local Defense Forces, the Commander, PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL 
COASTAL frontier, has authority to coordinate the activities of the Com- 
mandants of the Naval Districts within his respective Naval Coastal Frontier in 
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matters that concern the Naval Communication Service, the Naval Intelligence 
Service, and the Naval Transportation Service. Due consideration will be given 
to the requirements of the tasks assigned to these services by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

3245. a. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers may reassign, temporarily, 
to the Naval Local Defense Forces under their command, vessels and aircraft 
assigned by the Chief of Naval Operations to the Naval Coastal Force. 

b. Except as provided for in the preceding sub-paragraph, Commanders of 
Naval Coastal Frontiers will not change the assignment of vessels made by the 
Chief of Naval Operations to Naval Coastal Forces and Naval Local Defense 
Forces except in emergency or upon the authority of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

3246. Command relations between United States and Canadian Forces will be 
set forth in the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5, Appendix 
I, after ABC-22 has been approved. 

[55] CHAPTER III. FORCES IN THE FAR EAST AREA 

Section L THE U. S. ASIATIC FLEET AND THE PHILIPPINE NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER 

3311. The following is quoted from Appendix I, paragraph 16.b.: 

“Far East Area 

“Coordination in the planning and execution of operations by Military 
forces of the United States, British (commonwealth, and Netherlands East 
Indies, in the FAR EAST AREA will, subject to the approval of the Dutch 
authorities, be effected as follows: 

“(1) The commanders of the Military forces of the Associated Powers 
will collaborate in the formulation of strategic plans for operations in 
that area. 

“(2) The d(‘fensc of the territories of the Associated Powers will be 
the responsibility of the respective commanders of the Military forces 
concerned. These commanders will make such arrangements for mutual 
support as may be practicable and appropriate. 

“(3) The responsibility for the strategic direction of the naval forces 
of the Associated Powers, except of naval forces engaged in supporting 
the defense of the PHILIPPINES, will be assumed by the British Navid 
Commander in Chief, CHINA. The Commander in Chief, UNITED 
STATES ASIATIC FLEET, will be responsible for the direction of 
naval forces engaged in supporting the defense of the PHILIPPINES.” 

3312. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, is the immediat4^ 
superior in command of the Commandant, SIXTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, 
who is also designated as the Commander, PHILIPPINE NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER (see Chapter V, Appendix II). 

b. The organization of Naval Coastal Frontiers is prescribed in General Order 
No. 143. 

[39] c. The boundaries of the PHILIPPINE COASTAL FRONTIER, 
and the extent of the PHILIPPINE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, are 
defined in “Joint Action of the Army and Navy, 1935”, as modified by Annex I 
of Appendix I. 

d. The Commander, PHILIPPINE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER will 
employ the Naval Local Defense Force in the execution of tasks assigned by the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, and will arrange for its joint 
tactical and strategical employment in cooperation with the Army, under the 
direction of the Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. 

3313. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET is assigned the 
following tasks: 

a. TASK 

RAID JAPANESE SEA COMMUNICATIONS AND DESTROY 
AXIS FORCES; 

b. TASK 

SUPPORT THE LAND AND AIR FORCES IN THE DEFENSE OF 
THE TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED POWERS. (THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED 
STATES ASIATIC FLEET, FOR SUPPORTING THE DEFENSE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES REMAINS SO LONG AS THAT DEFENSE 
CONTINUES.) ; 
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c. TASK 

DESTROY AXIS SEA COMMUNICATIONS BY CAPTURING 
OR DICSTROYING VESSELS TRADING DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 
WITH THE ENEMY; 

d. TASK 

PROTECT SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
POWERS BY ESCORTING, COVERING, AND PATROLLING, AS 
REQUIRED BY CIRCUMSTANC ES, AND BY DESTROYING ENEMY 
RAIDING FORCES; 

[40] e. TASK 

IN COOPERATION WITH THE ARMY DEFEND THE PHILIP- 
PINE COASTAL FRONTIER— CATEGORY OF DEFENSE ‘‘E”; 

f. TASK 

ROUTE UNITED STATES FLAG SHIPPING IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH AGREEMENTS REACHED WITH THE OTHER ASSOCIATED 
POWERS IN THE FAR EAST AREA. 

3314. The Coniinaiicicr in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, will shift base to 
BRITISH or DUTC’II ports at discretion, 

3315. a. The Commander in Chi(‘f, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, will arrange for 
the logistic support of the U. S. ASIATIC FLEET from sources in the SIX- 
TEE.NTU NAVAL DISTRICT, and in continental United States; from com- 
mercial sources in the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; and from British and Dutch 
governmental and commercial sourc(^s (See Part IV, Chapter III, Section 2.). 

b. Logistic requirements other than personnel, ammunition, and technical 
materials, will be obtained from sources in the FAR EAST ARE.A or from sourc(‘s 
in the adjacent BRITISH AREAS. 

c. Personnel, ammunition, and technical materials will be obtaim^d from sourc(*s 
in the United States. 

d. Transportation facilities available to the U. S. ASI.ATIC FLEET will be 
employed so far as practicable for the movement of logistic supplies. The Naval 
Transportation Service will provide transportation for shipments from the United 
States. The first two of these vesseLs to arrive in the FAR EAST AREA may be 
retained by the Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, for use in that 
Area. 

through the Commandant, SIXTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, and in accordance 
with th# provisions of existing law, any vessels of United States’ or Philippine 
registry by requisition, time charter, or bare boat charter, to supplement the 
transportation facilities of the U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. 

f. In circumstances wdiere the transportation facilities of the U. S. ASIATIC 
FLEET, supplemented as provided for in paragraphs d. and e., are inadequate, 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLPJpyr, is authorized to charter on a 
time charter basis, vessels immediately obtainable by him for the purpose of 
providing his forces with urgent logistic deficiencies. Vessels of United States 
reghstry w'ill be employed if available. 

3316. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, will require the 
following plans (o be prepared: 

1. THE U. S. ASIATIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN— RAINBOW 
No. 5 (Navy Plan 0-2, RAINBOW No. 5); 

2. Local Joint Plans required bv Appendix I, Paragraph 48; 

3. SIXTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE 
FORCE OPERATING PLAN— RAINBOW No. 5. (Sixteenth Naval 
District Plan 0-5, R.AINBOW No. 5); 

4. Such subordinate task force operating plans as the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, may direct. 

b. 1. The plan listed under a. 1, will be reviewed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

2. Plans may be distributed before review' and acceptance. 
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M CHAPTBB IV. FORCES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME WATERS 

AREA 

Section 1. THE U, S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE 

3411. a. The Commander in Chief, U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH 
EUROPE, is also the naval member of the United States Military Mission in 
London. 

b. The U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, will come under the 
administrative command of the Commander in Chief, U. S. NAVAL FORCES, 
NORTH EUROPE, upon the arrival of these forces in the UNITED KINGDOM 
AND BRITISH HOME WATERS AREA. 

3412. a. The U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE (Chapter VI, 
Appendix II) will be organized into task forces as follows: 

1. THE NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE; 

2. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE, 

b. These task forces will operate under the command of the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, until their arrival in the UNITED KINGDOM 
AND BRITISH HOME WATERS AREA. 

3413. After their arrival in the UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME 
WATERS AREA, the task forces of the U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH 
EUROPE, are assigned the following tasks: 

a. THE NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE 

1. TASK 

ESCORT CONVOYS IN THE NORTHWEST APPROACHES, 
ACTING UNDER THE STRATEGIC DIRECTION OF THE 
BRITISH COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE WESTERN AP- 
PROACHES; 

b. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE 

1. TASK 

RAID ENEMY SHIPPING IN AN AREA TO BE DESIGNATED, 
UNDER THE STRATEGIC DIRECTION OF THE BRITISH VICE 
ADMIRAL, SUBMARINES. 

[4S] 3414. Logistic support for the U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH 

EUROPE, will be arranged as indicated herein (see Part IV, Chapter III, Sec- 
tion 2). Transportation wdll be provided by the Naval Transportation Service 
or from vessels assigned to the task forces. 

a. Fuel from United States and British sources. 

b. Personnel, technical supplies, ammunition, and subsistence supplies from 
United States sources. 

c. Repair and upkeep facilities from tender and cargo vessels and shore facili- 
ties assigned to this force, supplemented by a limited use of British facilities. 

d. Replacement of fuel to British storage from United States sources. 

e. In circumstances where the transportation facilities of the U. S. NAVAL 
FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, and those provided by the NAVAL TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE are inadequate, the Commander in Chief, U. S. NAVAL 
FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, is authorized to charter on a time charter basis, 
or a bare boat basis, vessels immediately obtainable by him for the purpose of 
providing his forces with urgent logistic deficiencies. Vessels of United States 
registry will be employed, if available. 

3415. a. Outline operating plans for the employment of the U. S. NAVAL 
FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, will be prepared by the prospective Commander 
of the NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE, and submitted to the prospective 
Commander in Chief, U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, for review 
by the British Commander in Chief, WESTERN APPROACHES. After 
review and acceptance, copies of this plan will be furnished the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 
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{H\ CHAPTER V. THE SERVICES 

Section 1. THE NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

3511. The NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE (Chapter IX, Appendix 
II) is assigned the following task: 

a. TASK 

PROVIDE SEA TRANSPORTATION FOR THE INITIAL MOVE- 
MENT AND THE CONTINUED SUPPORT OF ARMY AND NAVY 
FORCES OVERSEAS, OTHER THAN THOSE WHICH ARE TO BE 
TRANSPORTED BY THE OPERATING FORCES. MAN AND 
OPERATE THE ARMY TRANSPORT SERVICE. 

1. Deliveries may be made by commercial transportation or by vessels 
of the Naval Transportation Service as circumstances require. 

2. The initial movements of U. S. Army troops under this task are as 
indicated in this paragraph. Larger movements may be made eventually, 
as indicated in Appendix I, paragraph 51, but the Navy will make no plans 
for these later movements until so directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

(a) NEW YORK to ICELAND, 26,500 troops, 73 aircraft. First 
contingent — 10,500 troops embark on 24 M. Second contingent — 
16,000 troops embark on 57 M. These two movements will be made by 
British transports if arrangements can be effected. If not, this plan 
contemplates use of United States transports. 

(b) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 7,000 troops embark on lOM. 

NEW YORK to IRELAND, 8,000 troops embark on lOM. 

(1) These two forces will move in one convoy. 

(c) NEW YORK to BERMUDA, 3,700 troops, 38 aircraft, embark 
on 18M. Eight aircraft will fly to destination, 30 aircraft will be [45] 
transported. Part of this force may be moved before M-day. 

(d) GALVESTON to CURACAO- ARUBA, 6,000 troops, embark on 
15M. 

(e) GALVESTON to TRINIDAD, 12,500 troops embark on 15M. 

(f) GALVESTON to PAN AM A, 6,400 troops, of which 3,300 embark 
on 20 M. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships 
become available. Part of this force may be moved before M-day. 

(g) GALVESTON to PUERTO RICO, 12,600 troops, of which 4,000 
embark 20M. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships 
become available. Part of this force may be moved before M-day. 

(h) SEATTLE to ALASKA, 23,000 troops, of which 1,100 embark 
on lOM. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships 
become available. Part or all of these troops may be moved before 
M-day. 

(i) SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, 23,000 troops, of which 15,000 
embark on lOM. The remainder will be transported progressively as 
ships become available. Part of these troops may be moved before 
M-day. 

3. The supply levels for the support of overseas forces which are to be 
transported by the NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, arc indi- 
cated in Appendix I, paragraph 57. 

3512. Shipping will be routed by the Chief of Naval Operations and the Com- 
manders of the Operating Forces in accordance with instructions contained in 
Part III, Chapter VII, Section 3. 

[46] 3513. The Director, Naval Transportation Service, will prepare the 

Principal Naval Transportation Service Operating Plan — Rainbow No. 5, and 
will prescribe therein, the Naval Transportation Service Operating Plans — Rain- 
bow No. 5, which are to be prepared by the Naval Districts, Outlying Naval 
Stations, and Activities or Task Groups not under the command of the Com- 
mandants of Naval Districts. 

[47] Section 2. THE NAVAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE 

3521. The NAVAL COMMUNICATION SERVICE is assigned the following 
tasks: 

a. TASK 

INSURE THE AVAILABILITY OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 
AND A SYSTEM FOR THEIR EMPLOYMENT ADEQUATE TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT IN THE EXECUTION 
OF THIS PLAN; 
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b. TASK 

IN COOPERATION, WHERE NECESSARY, WITH OTHER (JOY- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES. AND 
SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF PERTINENT LEGISLATION. 
PROCLAMATIONS, AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS, PROVIDE FOR 
THE OPERATION OR SUPPRESSION, CONTROL, OR SUPERVI 
SION, AS NECESSARY, OF NON-MILITARY COMMUNICATION 
STATIONS IN AREAS UNDER UNITED STATES' CONTROL. 

3522. This Service, operating directly under the Chief of Naval Operation? 
(Director of Naval Communications) comprises the following 

a. Office of the Director, Naval Communications, Navy Department; 

b. The Communication Organization under the command of the Commandants 
of Naval Districts and Outlying Naval Stations; and under command of command- 
ers of forces afloat, including aircraft. 

3523. The Director, Naval Communication Service, will prepare the Principal 
Naval Communication Service Operating Plan — Rainbow No. 6, and will prescribe 
therein, the Naval Communication Service Operating Plans — Rainbow No. 5 
which are to be prepared by the Naval Districts, Outlying Naval Stations, and 
Activities or Task Groups not under the command of the Contimandants of 
Naval Districts. 

U8] Section 3. THE NAVAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 

3531. The NAVAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE is assigned the following 
tasks: 

a. TASK 

IN COOPERATION WITH THE ARMY AND ASSOCIATED 
POWERS, SECURE, AND DISSEMINATE AS ADVISABLE, SUCH 
INFORMATION, PARTICULARLY CONCERNING THE ENEMY, 
ENEMY AGENTS AND SYMPATHIZERS, AS WILL ASSIST AND 
FACILITATE THE EXECUTION OF NAVY BASIC WAR PLAN- 
RAINBOW No. 5 AND THE PROTECTION OF THE NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT; 

b. TASK 

IN COOPERATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS, PREVENT THE TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION OF 
MILITARY OR ECONOMIC VALUE TO THE ENEMY. 

3532. This Service, operating directly under the Chief of Naval Operation'^ 
(Director of Naval Intelligence), comprises the following: 

a. Office of the Director of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, includins: 
naval attaches, naval observers, and other personnel directly under the Director 
of Naval Intelligence; 

b. The Naval Int(?lligence organization under the command of the Comman- 
dants of Naval Districts, the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., and Outlying Naval 
Stations, including the field units of the respective subordinate activities. 

3533. The Director, Naval Intelligence Service, will prepare the Principal 
Naval Intelligimce Sc'rvice Operating Plan — Rainbow No. 5, and will prescribe 
therein the Naval Intelligence S<*rvice 0|x>rating Plans — Rainbow No. 5, which 
are to be prepared by the Naval Districts, Outlying Naval Stations, and Activi- 
ties or Task Groups" not under the command of the Commandants of Naval 
Districts. 

1 ^ 9 ] CHAPTER VI. THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 

3601. The task of the SHORE ESTABLISHMENT is prescribed in Part IV, 

[ 50 ] CHAPTER VII. INSTRUCTIONS JOINTLY APPLICABLE TO TASK FORCES 

Section 1. FORMING THE TASK FORCES 

3711. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces will be formed on M-day or sooner if 
directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

a. Units of the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, and 
U. S. ASIATIC FLEET, designated for assignment to NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER FORCES, when directed by the respective Commanders in Chief 
of the Fleets, will rei)ort to the Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, to 
which assigned. 
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b. Vessels of NAVAL DISTRICT CRAFT (See General Order No. 143), 
designated for assignment to the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, when directed 
by the Commandants of the Naval Districts, will report to the commanders of 
task organizations to which assigned. 

c. Vessels to be mobilized, upon completion of mobilization, and when directed 
by the Commandants of Naval Districts in which they mobilize, will report to the 
commanders of task organizations to which assigned. 

3712. The Chief of Naval Operations will issue special instructions to vessels 
of the Naval Transportation Service and to vessels operating directly under the 
Chief of Naval Operations as circumstances require. 

3713. a. Coast Guard Districts, including vessels, aircraft and shore establish- 
ments within the Districts, upon M-day or sooner if directed by the President, 
will automatically come under the control of Naval Districts in the manner set 
forth in the ‘‘United States Coast Guard District Manual, 1940.” 

b. The Commandants of Naval Districts will direct the Coast Guard units 
coming under their command to report to the commanders of the task organiza- 
tions as indicated in Appendix II of this plan. 

[61] Section^. MOBILIZATION 

3721. a. Mobilization comprises two steps, viz: 

1. Timely assembly at assigned Mobilization Districts of the forces to be 
mobilized preparatory to 2; 

2. Preparation for w'ar service. This is a function of the Shore Establish- 
ment assisted to the extent practicable by the forces being mobilized, and is 
provided for in Part IV of this plan. 

b. Under this plan the term “mobilization” is applied only to the Operating 
Forces and the Services, including their units ashore. The Shore Establishment 
does not mobilize, but, as stipulated in Part IV, increases its personnel and 
facilities as required to perform its assigned task. 

c. Mobilization is thus not a process confined exclusively to the initial days of 
the W'ar but continues as long as there are additional forces to be mobilized. 
During and subsequent to mobilization, vessels and units are supported through 
the operation of the maintenance provisions of Part IV. 

3722. Most of the Naval Forces listed in the current Operating Force Plan 
have already been mobilized at the time of issue of this plan. Vessels so listed, 
even if not completely mobilized on M-day, will be considered available for 
immediate war service within the limits of their capabilities. They will complete 
their mobilization progressively as opportunity permits, and as directed by their 
sup>eriors in command. Exceptions may be made by direction of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

3723. In view' of the provisions of paragraph 3722, mobilization in this plan 
applies principally to vessels assigned to the Naval Trani^ortation Service, to 
the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, and to Naval District Craft which are to be 
taken over from private sources or other government departments. 

[52] 3724. Instructions for the assembly at Mobilization Districts of 

vessels assigned to the Naval Transportation Service will be issued by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

3725. Instructions for the assembly at Mobilization Districts of vessels assigned 
to the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces are contained in Chapter VIII, Appendix II. 

[oS] Section 3, THE ROUTING AND PROTECTION OF SHIPPING 

3731. The following is quoted from Appendix I, “Section V”; 

a. “20. The British autnorities will issue directions for the control and protec- 
tion of shipping of the Associated Powers within the areas in which British author- 
ities assume responsibility for the strategic direction of Military Forces. United 
States authorities will issue directions for the control and protection of shipping 
of the Associated Powers within the areas in which the United States authorities 
assume responsibility for the strategic direction of Military forces. 

“21. United States and British shipping scheduled to pass from an area assigned 
to one Pow'er into an area assigned to the other Power, will be controlled and pro- 
tected by agreement between the respective naval authorities. The British 
Admiralty is the supreme authority in the control of shipping in the North 
Atlantic bound to and from the United Kingdom. 

“22. The British Naval Control Service Organization will continue in the 
exercise of its present functions and methods in all regions pending establishment 
of effective United States Agencies in United States areas. The Chief of Naval 
Operations, immediately on entry of the United States into the war, will arrange 
for the control and protection of shipping of United States registry or charter 
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within United States areas. Requests from the British Naval Control Service 
Organization for protection by United States forces within United States areas 
will be made to the Chief of Naval Operations.^' 

b. The term ‘^control of shipping" as used in Appendix I, "Section V", includes 
all matters relating to the movement of non-combatant vessels on the Mgh seas, 
except protection. 

Definitions 

3732. a. ROUTING, The term "routing of shipping" as employed in this 
plan relates to the sea routes to be followed; [6i\ the time of departure 
from port; whether or not ships will move singly or in convoy; the timing at meet- 
ing points (rendezvous) and idong the sea route; and the delivery of instructions 
for routing. Instructions in regard to the assembly of vessels for convoys, the 
scheduling of ports of call or destination, and loading are not considered as a 
part of routing. 

b. INTRA-DISTRICT SHIPPING. That shipping of the Associated Powers 
proceeding from one port to another within the limits of a Naval District. 

c. INTRA-FRONTIER SHIPPING. That shipping of the Associated 
Powers proceeding from one Naval District to another within the same Naval 
Coastal Frontier. 

d. INTER-FRONTIER SHIPPING. That shipping of the Associated Powers, 
not overseas shipping, proceeding from a port in one Naval Coastal Frontier to, 
or through the waters of, another Naval Coastal Frontier. 

e. FLEET CONTROL ZONE SHIPPING. All shipping of the Associated 
Powers while within the Fleet Control Zone. 

f. OVERSEAS SHIPPING is that shipping of the Associated Powers whose 
route, in whole or in part, lies outside the coastfd zone of a Naval Coastal Frontier; 
except that shipping passing between the CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL 
FRONTIER and the ATLANTIC COAST ports of the United States or Canada 
ia considered INTER-FRONTIER SHIPPING. 

Instructions for routing shipping 

3733. INTRA-DISTRICT, INTRA-FRONTIER, and INTER-FRONTIER 
SHIPPING. 

a. The Chief of Naval Operations will issue general instructions to Naval 
Coastal Frontier Commanders for the routing of Intra-District, Intra-Frontier, 
and Inter-Frontier Shipping. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers and 
Commandants of Naval Districts will keep the Chief of Naval Operations and 
interested Commanders in Chief informed as to routing instructions issued by 
them. 

[66] b. Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers will route Intra-Frontier 
and Inter-Frontier Shipping. 

c. Intra-District shipping will be routed by the Commandant of the Naval 
District under the general direction of the Commander, Naval Coastal Frontier. 

3734. OVERSEAS SHIPPING. 

a. Overseas shipping is divided into two categories, referred to hereafter as 
Class A and Class B Overseas Shipping: 

1. CLASS A. Overseas shipping between two points in the areas of 
strategic responsibility of the United States; 

2. CLASS B. Overseas shipping between one point in the areas of strategic 
responsibility of the United States, and one point in the areas of strategic 
responsibility of the United Kingdom. 

b. WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA. 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations, in consultation with the United Kingdom 
Chief of Naval Staff, will arrange the routing details of Class B Overseas 
Shipping which passes between the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA and 
UNITED KINGDOM AREAS to the east or south. 

2. The Chief of Naval Operations will route all Class A and Class B Over- 
seas Shipping while it is within the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA. In 
the case of overseas shipping moving in convoy, he will issue the routing 
instructions to the convoy commanders, via the Commandants of the Dis- 
tricts in which are the ports of assembly of the convoys, with copies to the 
Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, appropriate Naval Coastal 
Frontier Commanders, and Commandants of other Naval Districts affected. 
In the case of overseas shipping moving singly, the [66] Chief of 
Naval Operations will issue general routi^ instructions to the Naval Coastal 
Frontier Commanders, with copies to the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLAN- 
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TIC FLEET, and to CommandantB of Naval Districts affected. Under the 
general supervision of the Commanders of Naval Coastal Frontiers, Com- 
mandants of Naval Districts will issue routing instructions to commanders 
of vessels. 

c. PACIFIC AREA. 

1. Under the general direction of the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Commander of the PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
will perform, in the PACIFIC AREA, all the routing duties performed by 
the Chief of Naval Operations in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA, 
with the following exceptions: 

(a) The Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will route 
shipping in the PACIFIC FLEET CONTROL ZONES: 

(b) The Commander, PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, 
will route shipping in the SOUTHEAST PACIFIC SUB-AREA; 

(c) Routing details of overseas shipping bound to or from the 
AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND AREA will be arranged 
directly between the Commander, PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER, and the Chief of the Australian Naval Staff. 
The Chief of Naval Operations will make arrangements with the United 
Kingdom Chief of Naval Staff in case action is required by that oflBcer. 

Instructions for the protection of shipping 

3735. a. Tasks providing for the protection of shipping are assigned to the 
Operating Forces. 

[57] b. Protection of shipping may be provided by sea or air escort, by 
covering operations, by patrol, by dispersal, by shifting of routes, or by a combina- 
tion of these methods. 

c. The shipping of the Associated Powers operating in the areas of strategic 
re8iK)nsibility of the United States will be protected by the responsible Com- 
manders in Chief, Commanders of Sub- Areas, and Naval Coastal Frontiers, and 
by the Commandants of Naval Districts, to the extent required by the existing 
situation, and as may be practicable by the use of available forces. These officers 
will keep each other informed, as may be appropriate, as to the strength of naval 
forces, and the methods being employed, in tne protection of shipping. 

d. The protection of embarked military personnel and valuable cargoes will be 
viewed as having an especial importance. 

[68] Section 4- RULES OF WARFARE 

3741. In the conduct of the war the Naval Establishment will be guided by 
the current ‘instructions for the Navy of the United States Governing Maritime 
Warfare”. 

3742. Except under extroardinary circumstances (as when no prize crews are 
available or great distances are involved, and it is impracticable for the capturing 
ship to leave her station) , prizes should be sent promptly to a port within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or to an allied port in which a United States 
prize court is sitting, or to an allied port where arrangements have previously 
been made by the commander in the Area for prizes captured by the United 
States to be received into custody of local officials until an opportunity presents 
itself of sending them to United States prize courts. When the State Department 
shall have made arrangements with other Associated Powers to permit United 
States prize courts within their jurisdiction, the forces afloat will be promptly 
notified. 

3743. Do not use poison gas except in retaliation for similar use by the enemy. 

3744. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, within the 
WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA, and the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC 
FLEET, within the PACIFIC AREA, are authorized to declare such “Strategi- 
cal Areas” as in their opinion are vital. They must give wide publicity to the 
exact boundaries of the areas involved and, at the earliest opportunity, notify the 
Chief of Naval Operations of these actions. A “Strategical Area”, as here used, 
means an area from which it is necessai^ to exclude merchant ships and merchant 
aircraft to prevent damage to such ships or aircraft, or to prevent such ships or 
aircraft from obtaining information, which, if transmitted to the enemy, would 
be detrimental to our own forces. 

[69] 3745. Should the Commander in ChieL U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, 

or the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, desire to lay mines outside 
the territorial waters of the enemy, or of the United States or other Associated 
Powers, or outside of proclaimed Strategicad Areas, they should make recom- 
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mendfttions to the Chief of Naval Operations concerning the areas proposed to 
be mined and the time when the mines are to be laid. The Chief <5 Naval 
Operations will take the necessary steps to declare the mined areas and to notify 
shipping and foreign governments. In an emergency, mines may be so laid 
before communicating with the Chief of Naval Operations, but in such cases 
appropriate local notification should be made by the Commander in Chief con- 
cerned, and the Chief of Naval Operations should be informed. 

[eO] Section 5. INTELLIGENCE LIAISON BETWEEN COMMANDERS 
OF ASSOCIATED FORCES IN THE FIELD UUKS 

3751. The commanders of the Operating Forces and their subordinate task 
force commanc.er8 will, on their own initiative, exchange liaison officers with task 
force commanders of the Associated Powers for the purpose of coordinating mat- 
ters which directly affect their operations. (See Appendix I, paragraph 17. f.) 

[^-^1 Part IV. Logistics 

f CHAPTER I. THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 

410^^The SHORE ESTABLISHMENT is assigned the following tasks: 

PREPARE FOR WAR SERVICE, MAINTAIN AND AT^ri\fE\'''r 
THE OPERATING FORCES AND tHE SERVICES Al GMEN r 

b. TASK ^ 

PROVIDE PERSONNEL AND MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR fq 
TABLISHING AND MAINTAINING ADVANCED^BAsES^ 

c. TASK ’ 

PROVIDE SALVAGE SERVICE IN THE ATLANTIC AND PArivif' 
OCEANS, THE GULF OF MEXICO, AND THE C>^IBMAN 
VHTHIN APPROXIMATELY 500 MII^ES OF CONTINENTAL UNITPT) 
STATES, ALASKA, PANAMA CANAL ZON^ AND OF OTITI vm? 
UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS AND LEA’SED TERRITORY ^T\ 
OCEAN AND THE CARIBBEAN SEA 
4102. Each Chief of Bureau or Head of an Office of the Navy Department and 
each Commandant of a Naval District or an Outhing Naval Station will execute 
such parts of the tasks assigned to the Shore Establishment as fall under his 
cognizance by law or regulation, unless otherwise stipulated in Part IV. 

CHAPTER II. general DIRECTIVES 

Section L PERSONNEL 

421 L The Shore Establishment will supply the trained personnel required for* 

Fo“rcer«iTvic"e^ th/'SSg 

b. Augmenting and maintaining the Shore Establishment Activities- 

c. Establishing and maintaining Advanced Bases* 

maintaining Salvage Service.' 
following is quoted from Appendix I, paragraph 54. 

hvr fio .^^^^“rements for increased personnel will be met 

operation of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940” 

4 ui- Personnel will be supplied in accordance with the Basic Prinri^i*o . 
established in Section 6 (paragraph 4261). onties 

b. Where the requirements for personnel for the Operating Forces and 
^rwces cannot be supplied from other sources, naval personnel assigned to NavaI 
District Craft see General Order No. 143) will be reol^S^ with 

for such period of time as found to be neceLlrr with civilian personnel 

[dS] Section S. MATERIAL 

^Establishment will supply material required for: 
and thrServk J?" and augmenting the Operating Forces 

^ maintaining the Shore Establishment Activities- 

c. Establishing and maintaining Advanced Bases- ’ 

maintaining Salvage Service.’ 

Navv knd existing reserves of the 
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will be regulated and controlled by existing laws and regulations, Executive 
Orders, and in accordance with the instructions contained in the Joint Army and 
Navy Basic War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5 (Appendix I, paragraphs 56 and 58). 

4223. Bureaus having technical cognizance or material being procured for the 
Navy will take appropriate measures to insure that contractors safeguard such 
material from exposure to sabotage and from damage by sabotage or other means. 

4224. Material will be supplied in accordance with the Basic Priorities estab- 
lished in Section 6 (paragraph 4261). 

[64] Sections. TRANSPORTATION 

4231. a. Sea transportation will be provided by; 

1. THE OPERATING FORCES: 

2. THE NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, 

b. The Naval Transportation Service will arrange for delivery of personnel and 
material by commercial transportation facilities wherever practicable. 

4232. a. Bureaus will provide material at loading ports ready for loading. 

b. The Shore Establishment will furnish the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the District Commandants concerned with the necessary information regarding 
material and personnel to be loaded at loading ports in order that sea transporta- 
tion may be provided. 

c. The Shore Establishment will load material and embark personnel in vessels 
designated by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

4233. a. The Army will furnish to the Chief of Naval Operations, or the Dis- 
trict Commandants, information regarding the numbers of troops and quantities 
of material to be transported overseas (see Appendix I, paragraphs 51 and 57). 

b. The Army will move Army material and troops to ports of embarkation, 
and load Army material and embark Army troops in vessels designated by the 
Qhief of Navai Operations, subject to supervision Iby the Navy in matters regard- 
ing the safety of vessels. 

c. The Navy will furnish subsistence and medical supplies for Army i>eronnel 
while embarked on transports operated by the Navy (including time-chartered 
vessels) ; the Army will provide subsistence and medical supplies for all animals 
embarked on such transports. Army medical and Army commissary personnel 
embarked will be available to i>erform their normal duties in relation to Army 
personnel. 

{65) 4234. The Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, wUl 

establish in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commander in 
Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, will establish in the Office of the Commander, 
PACIFIC SOUTHER]^ NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER, officers having liaison 
duties in regard to coordinating the transportation of material and personnel by 
fleet transportation facilities and the Naval Transportation Service. 

[66] Section 4. LEGAL SERVICES 

4241. The Shore Establishment (Office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy) will provide the legal services, charged to it by law and regulation, neces- 
sary for the execution of this plan by the Naval Establishment. 

4242. These services will include: 

a. The supervision of the administration of law throughout the Naval Estab- 
lishment; 

b. Securing the enactment of such legislation and the promulgation of such 
Presidential Proclamations and Executive Orders as may be required by the 
Naval Establishment in the execution of this plan; 

c. In conjunction with the War Department, securing the enactment of legisla- 
tion and the promulgation of such Presidential Proclamations and p]xecutive 
Orders affecting both the Army and the Navy as are deemed necessary for the 
execution of the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5 
(Appendix I, paragraph 59). 

[67] Section 5. AUGMENTATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 

SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 

4251. The Shore Establishment will’ augment and maintain its activiti^ by 
providing personnel and material necessary for the accomplishment of its assigned 
tasks. 

4252. Requirements for Naval District Craft (see General Order No. 143) in 
excess of those provided for in the current Operating Force Plan, will be inet 
locally by the Commandants of Naval Districts. This may be done by taking 
over suitable craft from private owmers, or by contracting with private owners 
for the operation of such craft in a pool under navy control, to meet both govern- 
ment and private requirements. 
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[68] Section 6, PRIORITIES 

4261. Priority in matters of supply, delivery, and services will be in accordance 
with the basic priorities stipulated below. All supporting efforts of the SERV- 
ICES and the SHORE ESTABLISHMENT will fall respectively under the pri- 
orities established by this general formula. For planning purposes, the several 
items listed under the same basic priority shall be considered of equal importance. 

a. PRIORITY ONE 

1. The transportation of Army troops and material in the initial move- 
ments to the UNITED KINGDOM, BERMUDA, CURACAO-ARUBA, 
TRINIDAD, PANAMA, PUERTO RICO, ALASKA, and HAWAII. 

2. The requirements of the NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE. U. S. 
NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, and SUBMARINE FORCE 
THREE, U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE. 

3. The requirements of the U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. 

b. PRIORITY TWO 

1. Initial movements to ICELAND. 

2. The requirements of the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET and the U. S. 
PACIFIC FLEET. 

3. The requirements of the NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
not specified under PRIORITY ONE. 

c. PRIORITY THREE 

1. The requirements of the NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES. 

2. The transportation of Army troops and material not specified under 
PRIORITIES ONE and TWO. 

d. PRIORITY FOUR 

1. New Construction. 

CHAPTER III. THE OPERATING FORCES AND SERVICES 

Section 1. PREPARATION FOR AR SERVICE 

4311. Commencing on M-day, and before if directed, the SHORE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT will prepare for war services those vessels and units of the OPER- 
ATING FORCES and SERVICES listed in Appendix II, which are not then in 
condition of readiness for war service, by placing them in material condition and 
providing personnel to perform their war tasks. 

4312. The desired condition of readiness for war service as re^rds personnel, 
repairs and alterations, and supplies, is the STANDARD CONDITION pre- 
scribed by the Bureaus and Offices of the Navy Department concerned and 
approved by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

4313. Vessels assigned to the Operating Forces and the Services listed in the 
current Operating Force Plan, 

a. Vessels assigned to the Operating Forces and the Services appearing in the 
current Operating Force Plan are not assigned to Mobilization Districts, as most 
of those vessels have already been mobilized at the time of issue of this plan. 
Vessels not completely mobilized on M-day will be considered available for imme- 
diate war service wuthin the limitations of their capabilities. They will complete 
their mobilization progressively as opportunity permits, and as directed by their 
superiors in command. Exceptions may be made by direction of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

4314. Vessels assigned to the Operating Forces and the Services NOT listed in 
the current Operating Force Plan. 

a. Vessels not appearing in the current Operating Force Plan, assigned in 
Appendix II to the Operating Forces and the Services, are assigned to Mobiliza- 
tion Districts for preparation for w'ar service (mobilization). Commandants are 
responsible for preparing for war service all vessels assigned to their districts for 
mobilization. 

b. In cases where Appendix II indicates the day of arrival at the Mobilization 
District and the day required to be ready for service, the Commandant will 
employ the intervening period in the preparation of the vessel for war service. 

[70] If essential items of conversion can not be completed by the “Day 
Ready “ indicated in Appendix II, the Commandant will inform the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commander of the Operating Force concerned, as far 
in advance as practicable. 

c. In cases where the day of arrival at the Mobilization District and the “Day 
Ready“ are not indicated in Appendix II, the Commandant will complete the 
mobilization as promptly as possible in accordance with the priorities established 
and other related instructions. 
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d. Vessels ass^ned to the Operating Forces, other than those assigned to the 
Naval Coastal Frontier Forces, will be degaussed, armed, and manned with 
navy personnel before being considered ready for war service. 

e. Vessels assigned to Naval Coastal Frontier Forces will be placed in STAND- 
ARD CONDITION before being considered ready for war service, unless the 
Commanders, Naval Coastal Frontiers, direct otherwise, in which case placing 
them in STANDARD CONDITION will be deferred until opportunity permits. 

f. Vessels assigned to the Naval Transportation Service will be placed in 
STANDARD CONDITION before being considered ready for war service, except 
as follows: 

1. * Transports to be commissioned in the Navy will be considered ready for 
war service when degaussed, provided with fresh water, commissary, sani- 
tary, medical, berthing, and other facilities essential for the initial scheduled 
voya^; 

2. Transports to be operated on a time charter basis will be considered 
ready for war service when provided with fresh water, commissary, sanitary, 
medical, berthing, and other facilities essential for the initial scheduled 

. voyage, and provided with a liaison group consisting of a communication 
group and such additional personnel (supply and medical) as may be required; 

[71] 3. All other classes commissioned in the Navy scheduled for 

voyages outside of the WESTERN HEMISPHERE will be considered ready 
for war service when degaussed and prepared for the particular service for 
which scheduled; 

4. All other classes operated on a time charter basis will be considered 
ready for war service when degaussed and prepared for the particular service 
for which scheduled, and provided with a liaison group consisting of a com- 
munication group and such additional personnel (supply and medical) as 
may be required; 

5. Vessels of the Naval Transportation Service will not be delayed for 
the installation of batteries and magazines. 

g. Time chartered merchant vessels of the Naval Transportation Service to 
be taken over and commissioned will be placed in STANDARD CONDITION 
after their initial voyage, and when opportunity permits. 

h. Instructions for the mobilization of vessels assigned to the Naval Coastal 
Frontier Forces are contained in Chapter VIII, Appendix II. 

4315. a. The crews of all combat loaded transports and other vessels scheduled 
to unload at a destination having no stevedores available, will include competent 
stevedore personnel. These may be supplied from trained naval personnel, or 
by contract if suitable naval personnel is not available. This provision applies 
to vessels commissioned in the Navy and to time chartered vessels. 

b. Provision will be made for furnishing prize crews consisting of a suitable 


number of ofl5cers and men as follows: 

1. To the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET 6; 

[re] 2. To the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET 8; 

3. To the SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE 8; 

4. To the U. S. ASIATIC FLEET 6 


[73] Section 3. MAINTENANCE 

4321. The Shore Establishment will maintain the Operating Forces and the 
Services in condition of readiness for war by: 

a. Replacement of personnel and material; 

b. Repairs to units made available at Shore Establishment activities; 

c. Hospitalization of personnel; 

d. Provisions of facilities at Shore Establishment activities for recreation and 
welfare of personnel. 

Replacements 

4322. a. In order to provide for replacements of personnel and material for the 
Operating Forces and the Services, the Bureaus and Offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment concerned will establish standard monthly replacement rates based upon 
estimated expenditures, plus a small excess for building up a reserve. These 
rates will be used by the Shore Establishment as a basis for procuring personnel 
and material to meet the replacement requirements of the Operating Forces and 
the Services. The estimates should be based on probable operations of each 
type of the Task Organization in each of the Areas ^nd Sub- Areas listed in para- 
graph 1102 of this plan. 
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b. These standard monthly replacement rates will be revised from time to 
time so as to accord with the requirements of the Operating Forces and the 
Services, as determined by war experience. 

c. In procuring personnel and material at the standard monthly replacement 
rates, no deduction will be made for probable losses in the forces to be supplied. 
A 10% surplus over the standard monthly replacements will be maintained 
available for shipment to provide for probable losses during sea transportation 
to destination. 

d. Should the established monthly replacement rates prove to be inadequate 
to supply the requirements, personnel [741 and material alloted to low 
priority units will be reassigned to higher priority units, as required,, imtil defi- 
ciencies can be replaced under revised replacement rates. 

e. The Bureaus and Offices of the Navy Department who provide r^lace- 
ments of personnel and material will designate the activities of tne Shore Estab- 
lishment to which the Operating Forces and the Units of the Naval Transporta- 
tion Service will submit their requests for replacements. 

f. The rate of flow of replacements will be controlled by the timely submission 
of reemests for replacements, stating the desired time and place of delivery. 

g. Kequests for replacements will be submitted as follows: 

1. For the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, U. S. 
ASIATIC FLEET, and SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE, and U. S. NAVAL 
FORCES, NORTH EUROPE by the commanders thereof, or by officers 
designated by them: 

2. For the NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES, by the Com- 
mandants of Naval Districts upon which the forces are based; 

3. For units of the NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE by the 
commanders thereof, through the appropriate local naval authorities where 
delivery is desired; 

4. For units ashore by the commanders thereof, through the Commandants 
of Naval Districts or Commanders of Outlying Naval Stations in which these 
units are established. 

h. Where Shore Establishment facilities are not readily available, units of the 
Operating Forces and of the Naval Transportation Service will obtain material 
replacements from local sources. (See par. 3116, 3214, 3224, 3315, 3414.) Replace- 
ments obtained in this manner will not be included in requests for replacements 
made to Shore Establishment activities. 

[75] 4323. Delivery of replacements to the Operating Forces the Services 

will be effected, insofar as practicable, at the times and places requested. 

Repairs 

4324. a. The Shore Establishment will repair such units of the Operating 
Forces and Services as may be made available therefor at Shore Establishment 
activities. 

b. The assignment of availability of such units to an activity of the Shore 
Establishment for overhaul and repairs will be governed by the following: 

1. The geographic disposition of the various forces; 

2. The facilities available at certain activities for accomplishing the work 
required; 

3. The degree of urgency of the work required; 

4. The distribution of the work load among the various activities; 

5. The needs for repairs by units of the Associated Powers. 

4325. The Chief of Naval Operations will designate the shore activity to which 
a vessel will be assigned for overhaul and repairs and will fix the availability dates. 

Hospitalization and evacuation 

4326. a. The Operating Forces will provide hospitalization for sick and W’ounded 
personnel within the capacity of the hospital facilities available in hospital slxips, 
in Advanced Base Hospitals, and in Mobile Medical Units. 

[7^] b. The Shore Establishment will provide hospitalization for sick or 
wounded naval and marine corps personnel which may be evacuated to Shore 
Establishment activities. 

4327. The sick and wounded personnel evacuated to Shore Establishment activ- 
ities will be transported in evacuation transports, hospital ships, and other 
available vessels having adequate medical facilities. 

4328. a. Army forces overseas will provide their own hospitalization, but will 
be evacuated to home territory in the same manner as naval personnel. 
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b. Army forces embarked on naval vessels will be provided hospitalization by 
the Navy until such time as the sick and wounded can be evacuated to Army 
hospitals or field medical units. 

Recreation and welfare 

4329. a. The Shore Establishment will provide and maintain recreation and 
welfare facilities at Shore Establishment activities for naval and marine corps 
personnel. 

b. Provisions for these activities will include: 

1. Augmentation and maintenance of recreational facilities at Shore Estab- 
lishment activities where units of the Operating Forces and Services are 
concentrated, and at Training Stations; 

2. Augmentation and maintenance of religious and welfare facilities at the 
above activities, including cooperation with national and local welfare agencies 
and religious groups, operating for the welfare of naval personnel. 

177] Sections. AUGMENTATION 

4331. The Shore Establishment will augment the Operating Forces and the 
Services by: 

a. New construction of vessels and aircraft; 

b. Acquisition from the Maritime Commission and from private owners of 
vessels and aircraft desi^ated by the Chief of Naval Operations (Naval Supply 
and Transportation Service Section), and by their preparation for war service; 

c. Preparation for war service of vessels and aircraft transferred to the Navy 
from other Government Departments; 

d. Acquisition of material. 

4332. In preparing plans for the acquisition of small vessels, Commandants of 
Naval Districts will provide for consultation and cooperation between local 
representatives of the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission. 

[ 78 ] CHAPTER IV. ADVANCED BASES 

4401. The Shore Establishment will provide personnel and material required 
for establishing and maintaining ADVANCED BASES in accordance with in- 
structions issued in separate directives. 

[79] CHAPTER V. SALVAGE 

4501. a. The Shore Establishment will provide salvage units and render sal- 
vage service to vessels, both private and public, of all nationalities, in the areas 
prescribed in paragraph 4101. c. 

b. The Operating Forces, assisted by such facilities as can be made available 
by the Shore Establishment, will render salvage service to vessels of their own 
forces and to other vessels where practicable, in the waters of the outlying United 
States possessions in the Pacific Ocean, of the Philippine Islands and of Advanced 
Bases, and in the open sea outside of the areas mentioned in paragraph 4101.C. 

4502. The Shore Establishment will cooi>erate with and assist the Army or 
other agencies responsible for clearing harbor channels of stranded vessels within 
the waters of the United States. 

4503. a. On M-day, or sooner if directed by the President, the Navy will - 
acquire the following vessels to be converted and equipped as salvage vessels: 

1. From the COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

PIONEER, 

GUIDE, 

DISCOVER; 

2. From the COAST GUARD 

REDWING. 

b. These vessels will be manned and operated as directed by the Bureau of 
Ships, and two will be stationed on the Atlantic Coast of the United States and 
two on the Pacific Coast of the United States. 

[80] CHAPTER VI. PLANS TO BE PREPARED BT THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 

4601. Contributory Plans, Rainbow No. 5, will be prepared as prescribed in 
Part V, WPLr-8, with particular reference to paragraphs 5126, 5127, and 5128. 

4^2. The Principal Contributory Plans, Rainbow No. 5, will prescribe the 
estimates of requirements, if any, to be made by the subordinate planning agencies. 

79716 — 46— Bx. 140, vol. 2 18 
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\ 81 ] Part V. Special Provisions 

CHAPTER I. EXERTION OF FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC PRESSURE 

5101. The following is quoted from Appendix I, paragraph 60: 

“The Administrator of Export Control, jointly with the War and Navy 
Departments, is to prepare plans and programs for the application of economic 
pressure such as may be obtained through control of commodities, trans- 
portation, communication, financial relationships, and all related means.*' 

5102. The Chief of Naval Operations will cooperate in the preparation of joint 
plans for the Exertion of Financial and Economic Pressure. 

[82] CHAPTER II. JOINT PLANS COVERING INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, CEN- 
SORSHIP AND PUBLICITY, AND MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

5201. The following is quoted from Appendix I, paragraph 61: 

^^Cooperation of Other Departments of the Government. 

“The War and Navy Departments, jointly with other departments of the 
Government, shall have prepared plans or programs covering the following 
subjects: 

a. Intelligence Service; 

b. Censorship and Publicity; 

c. Mobilization of Resources.*' 

5202. a. The Chief of Naval Operations (Director of Naval Intelligence) will 
act for the Navy Department in the preparation of joint plans or prog^rams for 
the Intelligence Service. 

► b. The Secretary of the Navy (Director of the Office of Public Relations) and 
the Chief of Naval Operations (Director of Naval Intelligence) will jointly act 
for the Navy Department in the preparation of joint plans or programs for Censor- 
ship and Publicitv. 

c. The Under Secretary of the Navy, acting through the Navy Members of the 
Joint Army and Navy Munitions Board, will represent the Navy Department in 
the preparation of joint plans or programs for the Mobilization of Resources. 

[1] Appendix I. To WPLr-46, The Joint Army and Navy Basic War 

Plan — Rainbow No. 5 

[2] section I. DIRECTIVE 

1. The directive for Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5, 
contained in J. P. 325 (Serial 642-1), Section 1, paragraph 3e, approved October 
14, 1939, and revised April 10, 1940, is superseded by the directive contained in 
paragraph 2 of this paper. 

2. The Joint Board directs The Joint Planning Committee to submit Joint 
Army and Navy Basic War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5 based upon the Report of 
United States- British Staff Conversations, dated March 27, 1941 (ABC-1), and 
upon Joint United States-Canada War Plan No. 2 (ABC-22), now in process of 
drafting. 

[5] SECTION II. DEFINITIONS 

3. The term “Associated Powers'* means the United States and the British 
Commonw’ealth, and, w'hen appropriate, includes the Associates and Allies of 
either Power. 

4. The term “Axis Powers’* means Germany and Italy, and, if Japan and 
other Powers are at war against the Associated Powers, is to be understood as 
including all such Powers. 

5. “Malaysia” includes the Philippines, the Malay States, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Borneo, and the Netherlands East Indies. The “Malay Barrier" includes 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and the chain of islands extending in an 
easterly direction from Java to Bathurst Island, Australia, 

6. The term “United States naval forces” as used herein will be construed as 
including United States naval aviation. The term “air forces'* will be construed 
as including only the United States Army Air Corps and the Royal Air Force. 
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\4] 8BCTIOX III. GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 

7. That the Associated Powers, comprising initially the United States, the 
British Commonwealth (less Eire), the Netherlands East Indies, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, the Governments in Exile, China, and the “Free French** are at war 
against the Axis Powers, comprising either: 

a, Germany, Italy, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, or 

h. Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Thailand. 

8. That the Associated Powers will conduct the war in accord with ABC-1 
and ABC-22. 

9. That even if Japan and Thailand are not initially in the w^ar, the possibility 
of their intervention must be taken into account. 

10. That United States forces which might base in the Far East Area will be 
able to fill logistic requirements, other than personnel, ammunition, and technical 
materials, from sources in that general region. 

11. That Latin American Republics will take measures to control subversive 
elements, but will remain in a nonbelligerent status unless subjected to direct 
attack; in general, the territorial waters and land bases of these Republics wOl be 
available for use by United States forces for purposes of Hemisphere Defense, 

[5] SECTION IV. CONCEPT OP THE WAR 

12. The Concept of the War as set forth in paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13 of 
ABC-1 is quoted below, except that paragraph 13 (h) is quoted as modified by 
the Chief of Naval Operations* and the Chief of Staff *s secret letter Serial 039412 
of April 5, 1941. 

“10. The broad strategic objectives of the Associated Powers will be the 
defeat of Germany and her Allies. 

“11. The principles of United States and British national strategic de- 
fense policies of which the Military forces of the Associated Powers must 
take account are: 

(а) United SiaieB 

The paramount territorial interests of the United States are in the Western 
Hemisphere. The United States must, in all eventualities, maintain such 
dispositions as will prevent the extension in the Western Hemisphere of 
European or Asiatic political or Military power. 

(б) British Commonwealth 

The security of the United Kingdom must be maintained in all circum- 
stances. Similarly, the United Kingdom, the Dominions, and India must 
maintain dispositions which, in all eventualities, will provide for the ultimate 
security of the British Commonwealth of Nations. A cardinal feature of 
British strategic policy is the retention of a position in the Far East such as 
will ensure the cohesion and security of the British Commonwealth and the 
maintenance of its war effort. 

(c) Sea Communications 

The security of the sea communications of the Associated Powers is essential 
to the continuance of their war effort. 

[tf] “12. The strategic concept includes the following as the principal 
offensive policies against the Axis Powers: 

(a) Application of economic pressure by naval, land, and air forces and all 
other means, including the control of commodities at their source by diplo- 
matic and financial measures. 

(b) A sustained air offensive against German Military power, .supple- 
mented by air offensives against other regions under enemy control which 
contribute to that power. 

(c) The early elimination of Italy as an active partner in the Axis. 

(d) The employment of the air, land, and naval forces of the Associated 
Powers, at every opportunity, in raids and minor offensives against Axis 
Milita^ strength. 

(e) The support of neutrals, and of Allies of the United Kingdom, Asso- 
ciates of the United States, and populations in Axis-occupied territory in 
resistance to the Axis Powers. 

(f) The building up of the necessary forces for an eventual offensive against 
Germany. 

(g) The capture of positions from which to launch the eventual offensive. 

“13. Plans for the Military operations of the Associated Powers will 

likewise be governed by the following: 
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[ 7 ] (a) Since Germany is the predominant member of the Axis Powers, 

the Atlantic and European area is considered to be the decisive theatre. 
The principal United States Military effort will be exerted in that theatre, 
and operations of United States forces in other theatres will be conducted 
in such a manner as to facilitate that effort. 

(b) Owing to the threat to the sea communications of the United Kingdom, 
the principal task of the United States naval forces in the Atlantic will be 
the protection of shipping of the Associated Powers, the center of gravity of 
the United States effort being concentrated in the Northwestern approaches 
to the United Kingdom. Under this conception, the United States naval 
effort in the Mediterranean will initially be considered of secondary im- 
portance. 

(c) It will be of great importance to maintain the present British and 
Allied Military position in and near the Mediterranean basins, and to 
prevent the spread of Axis control in North Africa. 

(d) Even if Japan were not initially to enter the war on the side of the 
Axis Powers, it would still be necessary for the Associated Powers to deploy 
their forces in a manner to guard against Japanese intervention. If Japan 
does enter the war, the Military strategy in the Far East will be defensive. 
The United States does not intend to add to its present Military strength 
in the Far East but will employ the United States Pacific Fleet offensively 
in the manner best calculated to weaken Japanese economic power, and to 
support the defense of the Malay barrier by diverting Japanese strength 
away from Malaysia. The United States intends so to augment its forces 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas that the British Commonwealth 
will be in a position to release the necessary forces for the Far East. 

[5] (e) The details of the deployment of the forces of the Associated 

Powers at any one time will be decided with regard to the Military situation 
in all theatres. 

(f) The principal defensive roles of the land forces of the Associated 
Powers will be to hold the British Isles against invasion; to defend the 
Western Hemisphere; and to protect outlying Military base areas and islands 
of strategic importance against land, air, or sea-borne attack. 

(g) United States land forces will s^port United States naval and air 
forces maintaining the security of the Western Hemisphere or operating in 
the areas bordering on the Atlantic. Subject to the availability of trained 
and equipped organizations, United States land forces will, as a general rule, 
provide ground and anti-aircraft defenses of naval and air bases used pri- 
marily by United States forces. 

(h) Subject to the requirements of the security of the United States, the 
British Isles and their sea communications, the air policy of the Associated 
Powers will require that associated effort in the air will be directed toward 
providing the necessary naval and land air components for the accomplish- 
ment of naval tasks, for the support of land operations, and for independent 
air operations against the sources of Axis military power. 

(i) United States Army Air Forces will support the United States land 
and naval forces maintaining the security of the Western Hemisphere or 
operating in the areas bordering on the Atlantic. Subject to the availability 
of trained and equipped organizations, they will undertake the air defense 
of those general areas in which naval bases used primarily by United States 
forces are located, and subsequently, [P] of such other are^ as may 
be agreed upon. United States Army air bombardment units will operate 
offensively in collaboration with the Royal Air Force, primarily against 
German Military power at its source. 

(j) United States forces will, so far as practicable, draw their lo^stic 
support (supply and maintenance) from sources outside the British Isles. 
Subject to this principle, however, the military bases, repair facilities, and 
supplies of either nation will be at the disposal of the Military forces of the 
other as required for the successful prosecution of the war.^' 

13. In addition, plans for the Military operations of United States forces will 
be governed by the following: 

(a) Under this War Plan the scale of hostile attack to be expected within the 
Western Atlantic Area is limited to raids by air forces and naval surface and 
submarine forces. 

(b) The building up of large land and air forces for major offensive operations 
against the Axis Powers will be the primary immediate effort of the United States 
Army. The initial tasks of United States land and air forces will be limited to 
such operations as will not materially delay this effort. 
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[10] SECTION V. TERMS OP AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
RELATING TO WAR OPERATIONS 

14. Agreements have been reached between the United States and the United 
Kingdom relating to war operations. 

In this Section certain of these agreements are set forth (See ABC-1 and 
ABC-22). 

15. Principles of Command of the Forces of the United States and the United 
Kir^dom. a. As a general rule, the forces of the United States and those of the 
United Kingdom should operate under their own commanders in the areas of 
responsibility of their own Power. 

6. The assignment of an area to one Power shall not be construed as restricting 
the forces of the other Power from temporarily extending appropriate operations 
into that area, as may be required by particular circumstances. 

c. The forces of either Power which are employed normally under the strategic 
direction of an established commander of the other, will, with due regard to their 
type, be employed as task (organized) forces charged with the execution of specific 
strategic tasks. These task (organized) forces will operate under their own 
commanders and will not be distributed into small bodies attached to the forces 
of the other Power. Only exceptional Military circumstances will justify the 
temporary suspension of the normal strategic tasks. 

d. When units of both Powers cooperate tactically, command will be exercised 
by that officer of either Power who is the senior in rank, or if of equal rank, of 
time in grade. 

c. United States naval aviation forces employed in British Areas will operate 
under United States naval command, and will remain an integral part of United 
States naval task forces. Arrangements will be made for coordination of their 
operations with those of the appropriate Coastal Command groups. 

/. Special command relationships pertaining to particular areas are set forth 
in paragraph 16. 

[11] 16. Responsibility for the Strategic Direction of Military Forces, a. 
United States Areas. Upon entering the war, the United States will assume 
responsibility for the strategic direction of its own and British Military forces 
in the following areas: 

(1) The Atlantic Ocean Area, together with islands and contiguous con- 
tinental land areas, north of Latitude 25^ South and west of Longitude 30® 

West, except: 

(a) The area between Latitude 20° North and Latitude 43° North which 
lies east of Longitude 40° West. 

(b) The waters and territories in which Canada assumes responsibility 
for the strategic direction of Military forces, as may be defined in United 
States-Canada Joint Agreements. 

(2) The Pacific Ocean Area, together with islands and contiguous con- 
tinental land areas, as follows: 

(a) North of Latitude 30° North and west of Longitude 140° East; 

(b) North of the equator and east of Longitude 140° East; 

(c) South of the equator and east of Longitude 180° to the South Ameri- 
can coast and Longitude 74° W^est; except for the waters and territories in 
which Canada assumes responsibility for the strategic direction of MOitary 
forces, as may be defined in United States-Canada Joint ACTeements. The 
United States will afiTord support to British naval forces in the regions south 
of the equator, as far west as Longitude 155° East. 

[12] h. The Far East Area. Coordination in the planning and execution of 
operations by Military forces of the United States, British Commonwealth, and 
Netherlands East Indies in the Far P^ast Area will, subject to the approval of the 
Dutch authorities, be effected as follow's: 

(1) The commanders of the Military forces of the Associated Powers will 
collaborate in the formulation of strategic plans for operations in that area. 

(2) The defense of the territories of the Associated Powers will be the 
responsibility of the respective commanders of the Military forces concerned. 
These commanders wdll make such arrangements for mutual support as may 
be practicable and appropriate. 

(3) The responsibility for the strategic direction of the naval forces of the 
.Associated Powers, except of naval forces engaged in supporting the defense 
of the Philippines will be assumed by the British naval Commander-in-Chief, 
China. The Commander-in-Chief, United States Asiatic jFleet, will be 
responsible for the direction of naval forces engaged in supporting the defense 
of the Philippines. 
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(4) For the above purposes, the Far East Area is defined as the area from 
the coast of China in Latitude 30® North, east to Longitude 140® East, 
thence south to the equator, thence east to Longitude 141® East, thence 
south to the boundar^’^ of Dutch New Guinea on the south coast, thence 
westward to Latitude 11® South, Longitude 120® East, thence south to Lati- 
tude 13® South, thence west to T^ongitude 92° East, thence north to Latitude 
20° North, thence to the boundary between India and Burma. 

[/5] c. Joint Land Offensives. Responsibility for the strategic direction of 
the Military forces engaged in joint offensive action on land will be in accordance 
with joint agreements to be entered upon at the proper time. In these circum- 
stances unity of command in the theatre of operations should be established. 

d, British Commonwealth Areas. The British Commonwealth will assume 
responsibility for the strategic direction of associated Military forces in all other 
areas not described in sub-paragraphs a, 6, and c next above. These areas as 
initially delimited are: 

(1) The AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND AREA comprises the 
Australian and New Zealand British Naval Stations west of Longitude IM® 
and south of the equator. The British Naval Commander-in-Chief, China, 
is responsible for the strategic direction of the naval forces of the Associated 
Powers operating in the Australian and New Zealand Area. 

(2) The UNITED KINGDOM AND BRITISH HOME WATERS AREA 
comprises the waters to the eastward of Longitude 30® West and to the 
Northward of Latitude 43° North and the land areas bordering on, and the 
islands in, the above ocean area. Administrative command of all United 
States land and air forces stationed in the British Isles and Iceland will be 
exercised by the Commander, United States Army Forces in Great Britain. 
This officer will have authority to arrange details concerning the organization 
and location of task forces (organization of units in appropriate formation) 
and operational control with the War Office and the Air Ministry. 

(3) The NORTH ATLANTIC AREA. 

(a) Northern boundary, Latitude 43° North, 

(b) Southern boundary. Latitude 20° North, 

[l/i\ (c) Western boundary, Longitude 40° West, 

(d) Eastern boundary, the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Africa, and 
Longitude 5® West, together with the islands and land areas contiguous 
thereto. 

(e) Strategic direction of a United States naval force basing on Gibraltar 
will be exercised by the United Kingdom Chief of Naval Staff except when 
he specifically delegates it for a stated period as follows: 

To the British Naval Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, for operations 
in the Western Mediterranean. 

To the Commander-in-Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, for operations 
in the Central Atlantic. 

(/) The Commander of United States naval forces basing in Gibraltar will 
be responsible for administrative matters to the Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Atlantic Fleet. 

(4) The SO U TH A TLANTI C AREA comprises : 

(a) The area between Latitudes 20° North and 25® South, bounded on the 
west by Longitude 30° West and on the east by the African Coast. 

(b) The South Atlantic Ocean, south of Latitude 26® South, between 
Longitudes 74° West and 33® East, together with the islands and land areas 
contiguous thereto. 

(5) The MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST AREAS comprise 
the Mediterranean Sea east of Longitude 5® West, the Suez Canal, and the 
islands and countries adjoining them, including the present theatres of opera- 
tions in North and East Africa. The Black Sea, Iraq, and Aden are also 
included in this area. 

[IS] (6) The INDIA AND EAST INDIES AREA comprises: 

(a) India. 

(b) Indian Ocean, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, bounded on the 
West by the coasts of Africa and Longitude 33® East, and on the East by 
the western boundaries of the Far East Area and the Australian Station. 

(c) The islands in the above ocean area. 

17. Collaboration in Planning, a. The High Commands of the United States 
and United Kingdom will collaborate continuously in the formulation and execu- 
tion of strategical policies and plans which shall govern the conduct of the war. 
They and their respective commanders in the field, as may be appropriate, wUl 
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similarly collaborate in the planning and execution of such operations as may be 
undertaken jointly by United States and British forces. This arrangement will 
apply also to such plans and operations as may be undertaken separately, the 
extent of collaboration required in each particular plan or operation being agreed 
mutually when the general policy has been decided. 

b. To effect the collaboration joutlined in the preceding sub-paragraph, and to 
ensure the coordination of administrative action and command between the United 
States and British Military Services, the United States and United Kingdom will 
exchange Military Missions. These Missions will comprise one senior officer 
of each of the Military Services, wdth their appropriate staffs. The functions of 
these Missions wdll be as follows: 

(!) To represent jointly, as a corporate body, their own Chiefs of Staff 

. (the Chief of Naval Operations being considered as such), vis-a-vis the group 
of Chiefs of Staff of the Power to which they are accredited, for the purpose of 
collaboration in the \16] formulation of Military policies and plans 
governing the conduct of the war in areas in which that Power assumes 
responsibility for strategic direction. 

(2) In their individual capacity to represent their own individual Military 
Services vis-a-vis the appropriate Military Services of the Pow'er to whicn 
they are accredited, in matters of mutual concern in the areas in which that 
Pow^er assumes responsibility for strategic direction. • 

c. The personnel of either Mission shall not become members of any regularly 
constituted body of the government of the Power to wliich they are accredited. 
Their staffs will, however, w ork in direct cooperation w ith the appropriate branches 
and committees of tlie staff of the Power to which they are accredited. 

d. The United States, as may be necessary, w^ill exchange Liaison officers with 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand for effectuating direct cooperation betw^een 
United States and Dominion forces. 

e. To promote adequate collaboration and prompt decision, a military trans- 
portation service will be established between England and the United States. 
Ships and airplanes will be assigned to this service by the United States and the 
United Kingdom as may be found necessary. 

/. Existing Military intelligence organizations of tlie two powers W'ill operate 
as independent intelligence agencies, but will maintain close liaison witli each 
other in order to ensure the full and prompt exchange of pertinent information 
concerning war operations. Intelligence liaison will be established not only 
through tne Military Missions but also betw^een all echelons of command in the 
field with respect to matters which affect their operations. 

[1 7] Communications 

18. The United States and the United Kingdom will establish in London the 
^'Associated Communication Committee^' which is to be constituted as follows: 

a. A representative of the United States Army and a representative of the 
United States Navy, who are members of the staff of the United States Military 
Mission in London. 

h. Representatives of the British Combined Signals Board in the United 
Kingdom. 

19. The Associated Communications Committee will be the supreme controlling 
body with relation to intercommunications by radio (W/T), wire, visual, and sound 
affecting the armed services and the merchant marines of the two nations. 

Control and Protection of Shipping 

20. The British authorities will issue directions for the control and protection 
of shipping of the Associated Powers within the areas in w hich British authorities 
assume responsibility for the strategic direction of Military forces. United States 
authorities will issue directions for the control and protection of shipping of the 
Associated Powers within the areas in which the United States authorities assume 
reroonsibility for the strategic direction of Military forces. 

21. United States and British shipping scheduled to pass from an area assigned 
to one Power into an area assigned to the other Power, will be controlled and 
protected by agreement between the respective naval authorities. The British 
Admiralty is the supreme authority in the control of shipping in the North Atlantic 
bound to and from the United Kingdom. 

22. The British Naval Control Service Organization will continue in the 
exercise of its present functions and methods in M regions pending establishment 
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of effective United States Agencies in United States areas. The Chief of Naval 
Op)erations, immediately on entry of the United States into the war, will arrange 
for the control and protection of shipping of United [75] States registry or 
charter within United States Areas. Requests from the British Naval Control 
Service Organization for protection by United States forces within United States 
areas will be made to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

23. Special Relationship between Canada and the United States. Joint Agree- 
ments being drawn up by the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, United 
States-Canada, regarding the cooperation of the Armed forces of the United 
States and Canada in the areas in which the United States has strategic direction. 
When completed, the substance of these agreements, (Short Title ABC-22), will 
be incorporated in this plan. 

[19] SECTION VI. GENERAL TASKS 

24. Joint General Task. In cooperation with the other Associated Powers, 
defeat the Axis Powers, and guard United States national interests, by: 

a. Reducing Axis economic power to wage war, by blockade, raids, and a 
sustained air offensive; 

h. Destroying Axis military power by raids and an eventual land, naval, and 
air offensive; 

c. Protecting the sea communications of the Associated Powers; 

d. Preventing the extension in the Western Hemisphere of European or Asiatic 
military power; and by 

6. Protecting outlying Military base areas and islands of strategic importance 
against land, air, or sea-borne attack. 

[20] SECTION VII. TASKS 

25. The tasks of the Army and Navy, as set forth in this section, are those 
listed in, or derived from, the tasks of ABC-1, Annex III. 

26. These tasks as stated do not include the assistance which may be furnished 
by the Armed Forces of Latin-American Republics. Such assistance may reduce 
the total of forces required but will not change the character of the operations. 

The Western Atlantic Area 

27. Definition. The Atlantic Ocean Area, together with Islands and contiguous 
continental land areas north of latitude 25® South, and west of Longitude 30® West 
.except the area between Latitudes 20® North and 43® North which lies east of 
Longitude 40® West. 

28. Army Tasks, a. In conjunction with Naval forces, protect the territory 
of the Associated Powers and prevent the extension of Axis military, power into 
the Western Hemisphere by destroying enemy expeditionary forces and by 
denying use to the enemy of existing or potential air, land, and Naved bases in that 
Hemisphere. 

6. In conjunction with naval forces, support Latin American Republics against 
invasion or political domination by the Axis Powers by defeating or expelling 
enemy forces or forces supporting the enemy in the Western Hemisphere. 

c. Support the naval forces in the protection of the sea communications of 
the Associated Powers and in the destruction of Axis sea communications by 
offensive action against enemy forces or commerce located within tactical operating 
radius of occupied air bases. 

d. Relieve British forces in Curacao and Aruba. 

e. Provide defensive garrisons for Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, Antigua, and British Guiana. 

[21] f. In cooperation with the Navy defend Coastal Frontiers, Defense 
Command Areas and specified localities in categories of defense prescribed in 
paragraph 47. 

g. Build up forces in the United States for eventual offensive action against 
Germany. 

h. Prepare to relieve Marine Forces in the Azores and Cape Verde Islands if 
such garrisons have been established. 

29. Army Forces, a. 1941 Troop basis plus all augmentations, less detach- 
ments. 

b. Ix)cal defense forces. 
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c. One reinforced Corps of three divisions, including appropriate Air forces 
maintained in the United States as a reserve for the support of overseas garrisons 
and Latin American Republics. 

Note: For overseas movements see paragraph 51. 

30. Navy Tasks, a. Protect the sea communications of the Associated Powers 
by escorting, covering, and patrolling, and by destroying enemy raiding forces. 

b. Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels trading 
directly or indirectly with the enemy. 

c. Protect the territory of the Associated Powers and prevent the extension of 
enemy military pow'er into the Western Hemisphere, by destroying hostile exjx!- 
ditionary forces and by supporting land and air forces m denying the enemy the 
use of land positions in that hemisphere. 

d. In cooperation with the Army defend Coastal Frontiers and specified 
localities in categories of defense prescribed in paragraph 47. 

€. Protect and route shipping in the Cosstal Zones. 

/. Prepare to occupy the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. 

31. Navy Forces, a. The Atlantic Fleet, less detachments. 

6. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces. 

The Pacific Area. 

32. Definition. The Pacific Ocean Area, together with islands and contiguou.*^ 
continental land areas, is as follows: 

a. North of Latitude 30® North and west of Longitude 140° East. 

b. North of the equator and east of Longitude 140® East. 

c. South of the equator and east of Longitude 180® to South American coasl 
and Longitude 74® West. 

33. Army Tasks, a. In conjunction with naval forces, protect the territory 
of the Associated Powers and prevent the extension of Axis military power info 
the Western Hemisphere by destro 3 ring enemy expeditionary forces and by 
denying use to the enemy of existing or potential air, land, and naval bases in 
that Hemisphere. 

b. In conjunction with naval forces, support Latin American Republics against 
invasion or political domination by the Axis Powers by defeating or expelling 
enemy forces or forces supporting the enemy in the Western Hemisphere. 

[SSS] c. Support the naval forces in the protection of the sea communications 
of the Associated Powers and in the destruction of Axis sea communications by 
offensive action against enemy forces or commerce located within tactical operating 
radius of occupied air bases. 

d. In cooperation with the Navy defend Coastal Frontiers, Defense Command 
Areas and specified localities in categories of defense prescribed in paragraph 47. 

34. Army Forces, a. Local defense forces. 

b. One reinforced Division, including appropriate air forces maintained in the 
United States as a reserve for the support of Latin American Republics on the 
West Coast of South America. 

Note: For overseas movements see paragraph 51. 

35. Navy Tasks, a. Support the forces of the Associated Powers in the Far 
East by diverting enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier through the 
denial and capture of positions in the Marshalls, and through raids on enemy 
sea communications and positions. 

b. Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels trading 
directly or indirectly with the enemy. 

c. Protect the sea communications of the Associated Powers within the Pacific 
Area. 

d. Support British naval forces in the area south of the equator, as far west as 
Longitude 155® East. 

e. Protect the territory of the Associated Powers within the Pacific area, and 
prevent the extension of enemy military power into the Western Hemisphere, by 
destroying [24] hostile expeditions and by supporting land and air forces 
in denying the enemy the use of land positions in that Hemisphere. 

/. Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area. 

g. Defend Midway, Johnston, Palmyra, Samoa and Guam. 

h. In cooperation with the Army defend Coastal Frontiers and specified locali- 
ties in categories of defense prescribed in paragraph 47. 

i. Route shipping in the Pacific Area. 

36. Navy Forces, a. The Pacific Fleet, less detachments. 

6. Naval Coastal Frontier Forces. 
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The Far East Area 

37. Army Tasks, In cooperation with the Navy defend the Philippine Coastal 
Frontier — Category of Defense 

38. Army Forces. Local Defense Forces, augmented only by such personnel 
and facilities as are available locally. 

39. Natyy Tasks, a. Raid Japanese sea communications and destroy Axis 
forces. 

6. Simport the land and air forces in the defense of the territories of the Asso- 
ciated Powers. (The responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief, United States 
Asiatic Fleet, for supporting the defense of the Philippines remains so long as that 
defense continues.) 

[25\ c. Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels 
tradi^ directly or indirectly with the enemy. 

d. Protect sea communications of the Associated Powers by escorting, covering, 
and patrolling, and by destroying enemy raiding forces. 

e. In’ cooperation with the Army defend the Philippine Coastal Frontier — 
Category of Defense 

40. Navy Forces, a. The Asiatic Fleet. 

United Kingdom and British Home Waters 

41. Definition, a. Waters to the eastward of Longitude 30° West and to the 
Northward of Latitude 43° North. 

h. Land areas bordering on, and islands in the above ocean area. 

42. Army Tasks, a. In cooperation with the Royal Air Force conduct offen- 
sive air operations primarily against objectives in Germany, and against attempted 
invasion or blockade as demanded by the situation. 

6. Provide for the ground defense of occupied bases and air defense of those 
general areas in the British Isles in which bases used primarily by United States 
Naval forces are located, and subsequently of such other areas as may be agreed 
upon. 

c. Provide a token force for the defense of the British Isles. 

[26] d. Relieve, as soon as practicable, the British garrison in Iceland and 
in cooperation with the Navy defend that island — Category of Defense *^D". 

43. Army Forces. Subject to the availability of trained and equipped forces: 

a. ^British Isles. 

3 Heavy Bombardment Groups 
2 Medium Bombardment Groups 
3|Pursuit Groups 

Approximately 10 Anti-aircraft Regiments 
Approximately 10 Infantry Battaliona (Bases) 

One reinforced Regiment (Token Force) 

h. Iceland. 

One reinforced Division. 

Note: For overseas movements see paragraphs 51. 

44. Navy Tasks and Forces, a. Northwest Escort Force. 

Task. Escort Convoys in the Northwest Approaches, acting under the strategic 
direction of the British Commander-in- Chiei of the Western Approaches. 

, b. Submarine Force Three. 

^ Task. Raid enemy shipping in an area to be designated later, acting under the 
strategic direction of the British Vice Admiral, Submarines. 

North Atlantic Area. 

[27] 45. Definition. The North Atlantic Area is defined as follows: 

o. Northern boundary, Latitude 43° North. 

b. Southern boundary. Latitude 20° North. 

c. Western boundary. Longitude 40° West. 

d. E&stern boundary, the Coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Africa, and Longitude 
5° West. 

46. Navy Tasks and Forces, a. Submarine Force Two. 

Task, Raid enemy shipping in the Mediterranean under the strategic direction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, acting through the Flag Officer 
Commanding North Atlantic. 

Note: As soon as the situation in the Pacific permits their transfer to the 
Atlantic, United States naval forces may be assigned the following tasks in this 
area, unless the strategic situation in the Atlantic at that time dictates a different 
decision. 
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Protect the sea communications of the Associated Powers by escorting, 
ing, and patrolling, and by destroying enemy raiding forces. 

Destroy Axis sea communications by capturing or destroying vessels trading 
ly or indirectly with the enemy. 

Raid Axis sea communications, territories and forces in the Western Medl- 
lean. 

I 47. Categories of Defense. The Categories of Defense listed in this 
raph apply to all Defense Command Areas, Coastal Frontiers, Naval 
al Frontiers and isolated positions. 


least Defense Command and North Atlantic Coastal Frontier, 

ept United States Bases in Newfoundland Category B 

d States Bases in Newfoundland Category C 

lern Defense Command and Southern Coastal Frontier Category B 

bean Defense Command and Panama and Caribbean Coastal 

mtiers Category D 

5rn Defense Command and Pacific Coastal Frontier, except 

ska. Category B 

Alaska, Less Unalaska Category C 

Jnalaska Category D 

lawaiian Coastal Frontier Category D 

Philippine Coastal Frontier Category E 

ie: No Army reinforcements will be sent to the Philippine 
;al Frontier. 

Bermuda Category C 

celand Category D 

^idw^ay, Johnston, Palmyra Category D 

juam Category F 


JoirU Plans to be prepared. The provisions of paragraph 42 e. ** Joint Action 
5 Army and the Navy^' in conflict with the provisions of this paragraph will 
iregarded. 

Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plans. 

Joint Sector Defense Plans, except that the Sector Defense Plans for New- 
iland, Nova Scotia, and the British Columbia Sectors will be made as 
red by ABC-22. 

Joint Subsector Defense Plans and Defensive Coastal Area Plans as directed 
e Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plans. 

Joint Embarkation Plans for the embarkation of the Army units, ^ecified 
ragraph 51 a, to be prepared by the Commanding Generals, A^my Ports of 
irkation and the Commandants of the Naval Districts in which these ports 
cated. 


SECTION VIII. OVERSEAS MOVEMENTS 

Army Tasks. Move troops to ports of embarkation as required. 

Navy Tasks. Provide sea transportation for the initial movement and the 
aued support of Army and Navy forces overseas. Man and operate the 
^ Transport Service. 

Overseas Movements of Army Troops. The plan in this paragraph 51 is 
[ on the assumption that M-day will occur prior to September 1, 1941. 
jments on the dates given in certain sub-paragraphs will not be made unless 
y has occurred before such date. 

The Navy will assemble material and make specific plans for the troop 
ments specified in this subparagraph a. 

(1) NEW YORK to ICELAND, 26,500 troops, 73 aircraft. 

^irst contingent — 10,500 troops embark on 24- M. 

lecond contingent — 16,000 troops embark on 57- M. 

These two movements will be made by British transports if arrangements 
lan be effected. If not, this plan contemplates use of United States trans- 
)orts. 

(2) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 7,000 troops, embark on 10-M. 

(3) NEW YORK to IRELAND, 8,000 troops, embark on 10-M. 

These two forces, sub-paragraph (2) and (3;, will move in one convoy, 
rhe Northwest Escort Force will move with this convoy. 

(4) NEW YORK to BERMUDA, 3,700 troops, 41 aircraft, embark on 
8-M. Eight aircraft will fly to destination, 33 aircraft will be transported, 
^art of this force may be moved before M-day. 
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[SO] (5) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 8,000 troops, 73 aircraft, embark 
September 1, 1941. 16 aircraft will be transported, 57 aircraft will fly to 

destination. 

(6) NEW YORK to IRELAND, 7,000 troops, 105 aircraft, embark October 
1, 1941. Aircraft will be transported. 

(7) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 6,600 troops, 60 aircraft, embark October 

1, 1941. 57 aircraft will fly to destination, three aircraft will be transported. 

These two forces, sub-paragraphs (6) and (7), will move in one convoy. 

(8) NEW YORK to IRELAND, 11,600 troops, 200 aircraft embark 
November 1, 1941. Aircraft will be transported. 

(9) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 7,000 troops, 38 aircraft, embark January 

1, 1942. 35 aircraft will fly to destination, 3 aircraft will be transported. 

(10) NEW YORK to ENGLAND, 13,000 troops, 76 aircraft, embark on 
February 1, 1942. 70 Aircraft will fly to destination, six aircraft will be 
transported. 

(11) GALVESTON to CURACAO-ARUBA, 6,000 troops, embark on 
15-M. 

(12) GALVESTON to TRINIDAD, 12,500 troops embark on 15-M. 

(13) GALVESTON to PANAMA, 6,400 troops, of which 3,300 embark on 
20- M. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships become 
available. Part of this force may be moved before M-day. 

(14) GALVESTON to PUERTO RICO, 12,600 troops, of which 4,000 
embark 20-M. The remainder *v^ill be transported progressively as ships 
become available. Part of this force may be moved before M-day. 

[5/] (15) SEATTLE to ALASKA, 23,000 troops, of which 1,100 embark 

on 10-M. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships become 
available. Part or all of these troops may be moved before M-day. 

(16) SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, 23,000 troops, of which 15,000 
embark on 10-M. The remainder will be transported progressively as ships 
become available. Part of these troops may be moved before M-day. 

6. The movements of the troops in this sub-paragraph h are contingent upon 
unpredictable eventualities. The Navy will not prepare material nor make 
specific plans for these movements in advance of M-dav. 

(1) GALVESTON to WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, 24,000 
troops, 80 aircraft will prepare to embark at Galveston on 45-M. If the 
Panama Canal is not open, these troops will embark at San Francisco. 

(2) NEW YORK and GALVESTON to EAST COAST of LATIN 
AMERICA, 86,000 troops, 56 aircraft, will prepare to embark 90-M. The 
56 aircraft may be flown to destination. 

(3) NEW YORK and GALVESTON to TRANSATLANTIC DESTIWU 
TIONS, 83,000 troops will be prepared to embark 20-M; desired minimum 
late of movement 60,000 troops per month. 

(4) EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, One Army, two Corps, ten Divisions, 
will be prepared to embark at East Coast and Gulf ports beginning 180-M. 

SECTION IX. SUPPORTING MEASURES 

[3S] 52. Theaters of Operation. The designation and delimitation of addi- 

tional land and sea theaters of operations to meet the developments of the situation 
covered by this Plan will be announced when the Plan is put into effect. 

53. Time of Execution. M-Day is the time origin for the execution of this 
Plan. M-Day may precede a declaration of war or the occurrence of hostile 
acts. As a precautionary measure, the War and Navy D^artments may initiate 
or put into effect certain features of this Plan prior to M-Day. 

54. Personnel. The Army and Navy requirements for increased personnel will 
be met by the operation of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 

55. Ports of Embarkation. The Army will establish, when required, additional 
ports of embarkation at: 

New Orleans, La. 

Galveston, Texas 
Boston, Mass. 

Charleston, S. C. 

56. Material. The United States will continue to’furnish material aid to the 
United Kingdom, but for the use of itself and its other associates, will retain 
material in such quantities as to provide for security and best to effectuate 
United States-British joint plans for defeating Germany and her Allies. Subject 
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le foregoing, the material to fill the requirements of the Army and Navy under 
plan will come from existing reserves of the respective services and from pro- 
ion sources developed under Army and Navy Procurement Plans. In all 
3 where surveys indicate that reserves and existing production will not meet 
irements, the War and Navy Departments will [55] each be responsible 
providing the additional production necessary to meet deficiencies of their 
Bctive services, except in cases where one Department furnishes the other 
the material involved. 

. Supply Levels. Supply levels will be maintained for forces operating in 
areas or positions as indicated by the tentative figures given in this para- 
h. Final figures pertaining to building up initial levels will be established 
• a detailed ioint examination of the problems involved. 

Supplies other than ammunition. 


(1) Iceland 30 days, build up to 60 days within six 

months. 

(2) British Isles Except pursuit aircraft, 30 days, build up to 

60 days within six months. 


Pursuit Aircraft 

60 days, build up to 120 days within six 
months. 

(3) Panama and Caribbean 30 days, build up to 45 days within six 

Coastal Frontiers. months. 

(4) Newfoundland and Alaska 30 days, build up to 60 days within six 

(Less Unalaska). months. 

(5) Unalaska 60 days, build up to 90 days within six 

months. 

(6) Bermuda Maintain at 30 days. 

(7) Hawaii Maintain at 70 days. 

[34] (8) Philippines As the situation may permit, the desirable 

standard being the maintenance of stocks 
at 90 days^ supply. 

Ammunition for places listed under 57 a: 

(1) For all troops included in a project; complete the project and then 
maintain at that level. 

(2) For ground troops not included in a project; establish and then main- 
tain five times the mobilization allowance. 

(3) For Air Corps troops not included in a project (less pursuit aviation 
in British Isles): Ammunition for 30 days' operation; build up to 60 days 
svithin six months. 

(4) Pursuit aviation in the British Isles: Ammunition for 60 days' opera- 
tions: build up to 120 days within six months. 

Industrial Planning. For Industrial planning purposes, and with due 
d to decisions that may be made with respect to supplies to„other Associated 
jrs, the industrial capacity of the nation will be allocated in conformity with 
allowing general policy: 

The Army and the Navy shall each continue to plan for maximum industrial 

3 . 

When the available capacity of the nation to produce does not meet the 
rements of the Army, Navy, and Associated Powers, such priorities as neces- 
to support the strategic situation will be established by The Joint Board 
administered by the Army and Navy Munitions Board, in keeping with 
nal policy. 

’] c. When plans contemplate that one Service procure for and deliver 
rial to the other Service, the manufacturing facilities needed to produce such 
rial shall be taken into consideration when a division of capacitv is made, 
jr this provision, all ship>-building plants will be allocated to the Navy, and 
'^avy will furnish the Army with such overseas transportation as the Army 
require, consistent with national strategic needs as a whole. 

, Supporting Legislative Program. The War and Navy Departments jointly 
have prepared by appropriate agencies, such drafts of legislation. Presidential 
iamations, and Executive Orders affecting both the Army and the Navy as 
eemed necessary for the execution of this Joint Plan. 

Exertion of Financial and Economic Pressure. The Administrator of Export 
rol, jointly with the War and Navy Departments is to prepare plans and 
•ams for the application of economic pressure such as may be obtained 
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through control of commodities, transportation, communication, financial rela- 
tionship and all related means. 

61. Cooperation with Other Departments of the Government. The War and Navy 
Departments, jointly with other departments or agencies of the Government, 
shall have prepared plans or programs covering the following subjects: 

а. Intelligence Service. 

б. Censorship and Publicity. 

c. Mobilization of Resources. 

SECTION X. DIPLOMATIC MEASURES 

62. With respect to Latin American Republics, confirmation should 
be sought that each State will make available \g the armed forces of the United 
States, immediately as the necessity arises in carrying out operations for Hemi- 
sphere Defense, or in behalf of any State, the use of its available sea, air, and land 
bases. 

63. A special agreement should be sought with Brazil to the effect that the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere and the protection of its sea communications 
may require use by the United States of Brazilian sea, air and land bases and 
commercial port facilities for the projection of naval, land or air operations to the 
African continent. The most important areas in this respect are the coastal 
zones and territorial waters extending from Belem to Bahia and including the 
Island of Ferando do Noronha. 

64. Diplomatic and economic pressure should be directed towards securing 
the acquiescence of the powers concerned for the protective occupation when 
necessary of Eire, the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, and French North Africa. 

65. Diplomatic and economic support should be given to Governments in exile, 
to China, to neutrals and to populations in occupied territory in order to encourage 
opposition to the Axis Powers. 

66. Acquiescence of the Netherlands Government in London for protective 
occupation of Curacao and Aruba will be secured by the British Government. 

S7] ANNEX I. COASTAL FRONTIERS 

Reference: (a) Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935. 

1. For purposes of this Plan, this ANNEX I to Joint Army and Navy Ba^ic 
War Plan — RAINBOW No. 5 temporarily amends Section IV of reference (a), 
as indicated herein. 

2. Change paragraph 33 of reference (a) to read: 

^*33. Joint organization and command. 

*'a. Coastal divisions with geographical coterminous boundaries within W’hich 
an Army officer and a Naval officer will exercise command over the Army forces 
and the Navy forces, respectively, assigned for the defense of these divisions, have 
been established in order to provide a joint organization and to ensure the effective 
coordination of Army and Navy forces employed in coastal frontier defense. 
These coastal divisions comprise coastal frontiers, sectors, and subsectors. The 
system of coastal frontiers includes certain outlying land, island and sea areas, 
as w^ell as the coasts of continental United States. The joint organization, together 
with the commanders responsible for the execution of security measures on and 
after M-day and the necessary peacetime planning therefor, are as stated below. 

NOTE: The preceding sub-paragraph, for purposes of this plan, modifies 
Chafer V, paragraph 26 a, Section I, of reference (a). 

“6. A Defense Command is a geographical area within which an Army officer is 
responsible for the (‘oordination or preparation, and for the execution of all plans 
for the employment of Army forces and installations lying within the command 
boundaries; wdiere pertinent, a Defense Command includes one or more coastal 
frontiers and may include isolate<l localities. (See map attached showing defense 
commands in continental United States.) 

“c. Normally a naval coastal frontier includes the coastal zone adjacent to 
the coastal frontier. In certain ca.ses, two naval coastal frontiers may be in- 
cluded in a coastal frontier; in other cases the naval coastal frontier includes 
waters wddch extend beyond the limits of the coastal frontier. 

[J8] “d. The provisions of ABC-22 may prescribe the extension of the 

North Atlantic coastal frontier and the Pacific coastal frontier to include part of 
the territory and coastal waters of Canada. 
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Coordination between Army and Navy forces in coastal frontier operations 
shall be by the method of mutual cooperation, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph 9 6.'* 

3. Change paragraph 34 of reference (a) to read as follows: 

‘*34. North Atlantic coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

Northern. — Northern boundary of the United States, but including United 
States bases in Newfoundland. This may later be modified by ABC-22. 

Southern. — Diamond Shoals Lightship, Hatteras Inlet inclusive, southern 
and western boundary of Dare County (N. C.), Albemarle Sound, Chowan 
River, Virginia — North Carolina boundary to the west, all inclusive. 

“6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Northeast Defense (Command, or an 
officer, designated by him. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Third Naval District, who is designated as 
the Commander North Atlantic naval coastal frontier. This officer also 
commands the naval coastal frontier force, composed of the naval coasts 
force under his immediate command, and the naval local defense forces of the 
First, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Naval Districts under the command of the 
commandants of the naval districts concerned. The officers named will 
arrange for the joint tactical employment in cooperation with the Army, of 
the naval forces assigned to their respective commands. 

[39] “c. Sectors. — The North Atlantic coastal frontier is divided into the 

following defense sectors: 

(1) Newfoundland sector. 

(a) Boundaries: These may later be established by ABC-22. 

The sector now’ consists of the United States bases in Newfoundland. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Northeast 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — Commander, Naval Operating Base, Newfoundland. 

(2) New England sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Northern. — Northern boundary of the United States. 

Southern. — Nantucket Shoals Lightship, exclusive; Block Island, 
inclusive; Rhode Island- Connecticut boundary. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designat3d by Commanding General, Northeast 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — The Commandant, First Naval District. 

(c) This sector is subdivided into the Portland, Boston, and Newport 
subsectors, with boundaries as follows: 

[40] 1. Between the Portland and the Boston subsectors: 

Northern boundary of Massachusetts. 

2. Between the Boston and the Newport subsectors: Pollock Rip 
Slue Lightship, Monomy Light, Bishop and Clerk's Light, Cotuit 
Bay, Bourne, Taunton, northern boundary of Rhode Island, all to 
Boston subsector. 

(3) New York sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Northern. — Nantucket Shoals Lightship, inclusive; Block Island, 
exclusive; Rhode Island-Con necticut boundary. 

Southern. — Point Pleasant, Bordentown, both exclusive; Trenton, 
inclusive. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Northeast 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — Commandant, Third Naval District. 

(c) This sector is subdivided into the Long Island and New Jersey 
subsectors with boundary as follows: 

Between subsectors: The Sandy Hook Peninsula and loww New York 
Bay to the I^ng Island subsector. 
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(4) Delaware- Chesapeake sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Northern. — Point Pleasant, Borden town, both inclusive; Trenton 
exclusive. 

[41] Southern. — Diamond Shoal Lightship, Hatteras Inlet, 
inclusive; southern and western boundary of Dare County (N. C.), 
Albemarle Sound, Chowan River; Virginia-North Carolina bound- 
ary to the w’est, all inclusive. This sector will be subdivided into 
the Delaware and the Chesapeake subsectors, with the boundary as 
Winter Quarter Shoal Lightship (to Delaware subsector), southern 
and w’estern boundary of Delaware. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Northeast 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — There is no naval commander of this sector. The 
Commandant, Fourth Naval District, commands the naval local 
defense force in the Delaware subsector, and the Commandant, 
Fifth Naval District, commands the naval local defense force in 
the Chesaixjake subsector. The Commandant, Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict, coordinates operations and war planning of the naval local 
defense forces of the Fourth and Fifth Naval Districts." 

4. Change paragraph 35 of reference (a) to read as follow^s: 

"35. Southern coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

Northern. — Diamond Shoal Lightship, Hatteras Inlet, exclusive; southern 
and western boundary of Dare County (N. C.); Albemarle Sound, Chowan 
River; Virginia-North Carolina boundary to the w^est, all exclusive. 

[ 42 ] Southern. — The Rio Grande. The coastal zone extends south- 
eastward and southward to the northwestern boundary of the Caribbean 
naval coastal frontier, so as to include the Gulf of Mexico and such parts of 
Bahaman waters and the Caribbean Sea as to lie to the northward of that 
boundary. 

"6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Southern Defense Command, or an 
officer desi^atcd by him. 

Navy. — -The Commandant, Sixth Naval District, who is designated as the 
Commander Southern naval coastal frontier. This officer exercises command 
over the naval coastal frontier force, composed of the naval coastal force 
under his immediate command, and the naval local defense forces of the 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Naval Districts under the immediate command 
of the commandants of the naval districts concerned. The officers named 
will arrange for the joint tactical employment, in cooperation with the Army, 
of the naval forces assigned to their respective commands. 

"c. Sectors. — This frontier will be subdivided into defense sectors of Carolina, 
Florida, and Gulf, corresponding territorially to the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Naval Districts, respectively." 

5. Insert in reference (a) the following new paragraphs: 

“35 A. Caribbean coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

All United States territories and possessions, and United States military 
and naval reservations and activities on shore located within an area bounded 
as follows: 

[4S] Beginning at latitude 18® 05' North, longitude 87® 32' 
West thence by a line bearing 63® true to the 25th parallel of latitude, 
thence by the 25th parallel of latitude to the 65th meridian of longitude, 
thence by a line direct to latitude 2° North, longitude 49® West, thence 
by a line direct to the place of beginning. The coastal zone includes all 
of the waters within these boundaries, as well as the sea lanes and focal 
points beyond, but near, the eastern boundary. 

“6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command, or 
an officer designated by him. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Tenth Naval District, who is designated 
as the Commander, Caribbean naval coastal frontier. This officer also 
commands the naval local defense force, and will arrange for its joint 
tactical and strategical employment in cooperation with the Ajrmy. 
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*^c. Sectors. — The Caribbean coastal frontier is divided into the following 
defense sectors: 

(1) Guantanamo sector. 

(a) Boundaries. — The area within the Caribbean coastal frontier lying 
westward of a line passing through Cape Isabela and Beata Point, llis- 
paniola, extended to cut the northern and the southwestern coastal 
frontier boundaries. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Caribbean 
Defense Command. 

144] Navy. — Commander, Naval Operating Base, Guan- 

tanamo, Cuba. 

(2) Puerto Rico sector. • 

(а) Boundaries. — The area within the Caribbean coastal frontier 
lying eastward of the eastern boundary of the Guantanamo sector, and 
northward of the 15th parallel of north latitude. 

(б) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Caribbean 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Tenth Naval District. 

(3) Trinidad sector. 

(a) Boundaries. — The area within the Caribbean coastal frontier 
lying eastward of the eastern boundary of the Guantanamo sector, and 
southward of the 15th parallel of north latitude. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by the Commanding General, Caribbean 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — The Commander, Naval Operating Base, Trinidad. 

6. Insert in reference (a) the following new paragraph: 

“35B. Panama coastal frontier. 

[45] ‘‘a. Boundaries. 

All United States territories and possessions, and United States 
military and naval reservations and activities on shore located within 
the following area: British Honduras, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador; all land 
areas between the southwestern boundary of the Caribbean coastal 
frontier and the coasts of Central and South America; and all land areas 
between the coasts of Central and South America and a broken line drawn 
from the Mexico-Guaternala border to a point in latitude 5° South, 
longitude 95° West, and thence to Peru-Ecuador border. The coastal 
zone includes all the waters within these boundaries, as well as the sea 
lanes beyond, but near, the western and southern boundaries. 

*‘6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command, 
or an officer desig^nated by him. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Fifteenth Naval District, w’ho is desig- 
nated as the Commander, Panama naval coastal frontier. This officer 
also commands the naval local defense force, and will arrange for its 
joint tactical and strategical employment in cooperation with the Army. 

''c. Sectors. 

The Panama coastal frontier is divided into the following defense 
sectors: 

(1) Atlantic sector. 

(a) Boundaries. — The area within the Panama coastal fron- 
tier lying between the northeastern boundary and the continen- 
tal divide. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As designated by Commanding General, Caribbean 
Defense Command. 

^ Navy. — The Commandant, Fifteenth Naval District. 

(2) Pacific sector. 

(a) Boundaries. — The area within the Panama coastal frontier lying 
between the continental divide and the western and southern boundaries. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — As desimated by the Commanding General, Caribbean 
Defense Command. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Fifteenth Naval District." 

79716 -46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 19 
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7. Insert in reference (a) the following new paragraph: 

'‘35C. The Caribbean defense command includes all the land and water areas 
lying within the boundaries of the Caribbean coastal frontier and the Panama 
coastal frontier/’ 

8. Change paragraph 36 of reference (a) to read: 

“36. Pacific coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

Northern. — Northern boundary of Washington except that Alaska is part 
of the Pacific coastal frontier. This frontier may later be changed as required 
by ABC-22. 

[47] Southern.- — Southern boundary of the United States. The coastal 

zone extends southeastward to abreast the southern boundary of Mexico. 

(1) Pacific naval coastal frontiers. — The Pacific coastal frontier is 
divided into two naval coastal frontiers, i. e., the Pacific Southern naval 
coastal frontier, and the Pacific Northern naval coastal frontier. The 
boundary between the two naval coastal frontiers is the northern 
boundary of California. 

“6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Western Defense Command, or an 
officer designated by him. 

Navy. — 

(1) The Commandant, Twelfth Naval District, who is also desig- 
nated as the Commander, Pacific Southern naval coastal frontier. 

(2) The Commander, Pacific Southern naval coastal frontier, also 
commands the Pacific Southern naval coastal frontier force, composed 
of the naval coastal force under his immediate command and the naval 
local defense forces of the Eleventh and Twelfth Naval Districts under 
the command of the commandants of the naval districts concerned. 

(3) The Commander, Pacific Northern naval coastal frontier, is the 
Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District. This officer also commands 
the naval local defense force assigned to his district. 

(4) The Commander, Pacific Southern naval coastal frontier, and 
the Commander, Pacific Northern naval coastal frontier, wdll arrange 
for the joint tactical employment, in cooperation with the Army, of the 
naval forces assigned to their respective commands. 

[48] “c. Sectors. — This frontier is subdivided into the Southern California, 

Northern California, Northw-estern, and Alaskan sectors, as follows: 

G) Boundary betw-een the Southern California and Northern California 
sectors, Santa Maria River. 

(2) Boundary between the Northern California and the Northw^estern 
sector is the northern boundary of California. 

(3) Northern boundary of the NorthW'estern sector is the northern bound- 
ary of Washington. 

(4) The boundaries of Alaska define the Alaskan sector. 

“d. Sectors of this frontier are further subdivided into subsectors with bound- 
aries as follows: 

(1) San Diego subsector: Mexican boundary to San Mateo Point, inclusive. 

(2) San Pedro subsector: San Mateo Point, exclusive, to Santa Maria 
River, exclusive. 

C3) Monterey subsectors: Santa Maria River, inclusive, to Pigeon Point, 
inclusive. 

(4) San Francisco subsector; Pigeon Point, exclusive, to northern bound- 
ary of California. 

(5) Columbia River subsector: Northern boundary of California to 
Moclips, Wash., inclusive. 

(6) Seattle subsector: Moclips, Wash., exclusive, to northern boundary 
of Washington. 

W] (7) Sitka naval subsector: Alaska east of longitude 141® West. 

(8) Kodiak naval subsector: Alaska w^est of longitude 141® West. 

9. Insert in reference (a) the following new paragraphs: « 

“36A. Haw'aiian coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

The Haw’aiian coastal frontier consists of Oahu, and all of the land and sea 
areas required for the defense of Oahu. The coastal zone extends to a dis- 
tance of 500 miles from all the Hawaiian Islands, including Johnston and 
Palmyra Islands and Kingman Reef. 
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“6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, who is designated 
as the Commander, Hawaiian naval coastal frontier. This officer also 
commands the a.ssigned naval local defense force, and will arrange for its 
joint tactical and strategical employment, in cooperation with the Army. 
“36B. Philippine coastal frontier. 

“a. Boundaries. 

The Philippine coastal frontier consists of Luzon, and all of the land and 
sea areas required for the defense of Luzon. The coastal zone includes all of 
the sea approaches to the coastal frontier. 

[50] “6. Commanders. 

Army. — The Commanding General, Philippine Department. 

Navy. — The Commandant, Sixteenth Nav^ District, who is designated as 
the Commander, Philippine naval coastal frontier. This officer also com- 
mands the assigned naval local defense force, and will arrange for its joint 
tactical and strategical employment in cooperation with the Army. 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 4 there appears a map of the United 
States showing the various defense commands, bearing caption “Annex 
I. Coastal Frontiers”. I'his map will be found reproduced as Item 
No. 2, EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquiry. 
These illustrations are bound together following the printed exhibits 
of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 

[1] Appendix II to WPLr-46, Composition of Forces 

[2] CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 

2-101. APPENDIX II prescribes the initial composition of the Operating 
Forces and of the Naval Transportation Service. 

2-102. a. Naval vessels and aircraft are listed by organization unit or number. 

b. Coast Guard vessels are listed by name. 

c. Units not listed in the current Operating Force Plan which are to be taken 

over by the Navy either temporarily or permanently are, for war planning pur- 
poses, designated in this Appendix II as vessels in accordance with the 

system defined in WPLr-lO (XAR 5. XAK 17, XPYc 20, etc.). 

2-103. a. When the Coast Guard becomes a part of the Navy, Coast Guard 
vessels will continue to be designated by their Coast Guard names. 

b. When vessels listed in the tables as ^'X'^ vessels come under Navy control, 
the Chief of Naval Operations (Director, Ship Movements Division) will assign 
to them names, sy^mbols, and numbers in accordance with standard nomenclature 
(AP 60, AK 90, Py 50, etc.). The names will be recommended by the Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation, and the symbols and numbers by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships. 

2-104. Units impearing in the current Operating Force Plan are not assigned 
to Mobilization Districts, as most of these vessels have already been mobilized 
at the time of issue of this plan. 

2-105. In the Tables of Appendix II, where capital letters appear under the 
heading “Sub-Group”, these letters indicate the categories to which vessels and 
aircraft belong, as follows: 

A — Navy vessels and aircraft in commission on M-day; 

B — Navy vessels not in commission on M-day, including those under 
construction ; 

C — Vessels and aircraft belonging to other Departments of the Government 
to be commissioned in the Navy; 

[5] D — Merchant vessels to be commissioned in the Navy, either 

Navy-owned or on a bare-boat charter basis; 

E— Merchant vessels to be chartered on a time charter basis; 

CG — Coast Guard vessels. 

[4] CHAPTER II. THE U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET 

2-201. Table ATF-1 shows the initial composition of the U. S. ATLANTIC 
FLEET as of July 1, 1941. 

2-202. a. SUBMARINE FORCE ONE will be composed of submarines, sub- 
marine tenders and submarine bases, not assigned to SUBMARINE FORCE 
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TWO. Not less than five submarines must remain based on the SUBMARINE 
BASE, COCO SOLO. 

b. SUBMARINE FORCE TWO will be composed of submarines destined for 
the NORTH ATLANTIC AREA. 

2-203. Wlien the units included in the ATLANTIC REENFORCEMENT, 
U. S. PACIFIC FLEET, arrive in the WESTERN ATLANTIC AREA, the 
Chief of Naval Operations will assign them to such existing or new task forces as 
may then be dictated by the existing strategic situation. 

2-204. a. On M-day, or sooner if directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET, will assign for task duty, 
patn)l planes, and patrol plane tenders required for their support, to the Task 
Forces indicated herein: 

1 . To the NORTH A TL ANTIC NA VAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCE. 

18 VPB and necessarv tenders; 

2. To the CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCE 

12 VPB and necessarv tenders; 

3. To the PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCE 

12 VPB and necessary tenders. 

b. The aircraft units assigned as prescribed in the preceding 8ul)-paragraph 
will remain under the administration of the Commander in Chief, U. S. ATLAN- 
TIC FLEET. Rotation of units may be made periodically at the discretion of 
the Commander in Chief. 

[5] 2-205. TRANSPORT DIVISION ONE will be assiped temporarily to 

the Naval Transportation Service, as directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
for the transportation of Army troops. 

2-206. Destroyers assigned to experimental work and sound school, and sub- 
marines assigned to submarine school and sound school will normally continue in 
these assignments and will be withdrawn for other duties only under exceptional 
circumstances. 


TABLE ATF-1 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

BATTLESHIPS 

Batdiv 3 

BB 

3 

Batdiv 6 - 

BB 

3 

CRUISERS 

CA 31 

CA 

1 

Crudiv 7 

CA 

4 

Crudiv 8 .— 

CL 

4 

Crudiv 2 - 

CL 

4 

DESTROYERS 

ad 2. 12 

AD 

2 

1)D 141, 187, 343 

ODD 

3 

Deadiv 64. 

ODD 

4 

Desdlv 22 

DD 

4 

Desron 2 

DD 

9 

Desron 8 _- 

DD 

9 

Desron 9.. 

DD 

8 

Desron 13 

DD 

8 

AIRCRAFT 

Cardlv 3 

CV 

2 

CV 6 

CV 

1 

Palwing S 

VP 31 

VPB 

12 

VP 32 

VPB 

12 

AVD4, 9 

AVD 

2 

AVP 1,9 

AVP 

2 

Pnttring 6 

VP 61 

VPB 

12 

VP 62 

VPB 


AVD 13 

AVD 

AVP 3. 8 - 

AVP 

2 

SUBMARINks 

PG 63 

PG 

1 

Subron I 

S/M Base, New London 

ASR 2 

ASR 

1 

Suhdiv 11 

OSS 

8 

SuMIv 12 

OSS 

7 

Kjdh 1 

AO 24 

AO 

1 

8S 20, 48 

OSS 

2 

88 204 

SS 

1 


Notes 
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TABLE AT F-1— Continued 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

Notes 

SUBMARlNE-ConXAuMed. 

Subron 3 

8/M Base, Coco Solo 




ASR4 

ASR 

1 


Subdiv 31 

OSS 

6 


Subdiv 32 

OSS 

6 


Suhrftn 7 




ASS, 21 - 

AS 

2 


Subdiv 71 

OSS 

3 


Subdiv 72 

OSS 

7 


Mobile Submarine Repair Unit No. 2 

SfM Base, Si. Thomas 

TRAIN VESSELS 




AF 1,9 

AF 

2 

AF 1 to be assigned in .\ugusl, 1941. 

AO 17 

AO 

1 

AK8 3 

AK8 

1 

AKS 3 to be assigned in July, 1941. 

AO 9. 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 26 

AO 

8 


AT 37, 60 

AT 

2 


AE2 

AE 

1 

To l)e assigned in .\ugust, 1911. 

MINECRAFT 

Minron 7 



Mindiv 13 

DMS 

4 


Mlndiv 14 - 

AM 

7 


TRANSPORTS 




Transdiv l 

AP 

4 


Transrlivll . 

APD 

2 


PATROL CRAFT 




Subchasordiv 31 

PC 

5 


DUANE (CO) - 

XPG 

1 


INORAM (CO) 

XPO 

1 


CAMPBELL (CO) 

XPO 

1 


SPENCER (CO).. 

xi»o 

1 


HAMILTON (CO) 

XPO 

1 


BIBB (CO) 

XPG 

1 


NORTH STAR (CO) 

XPO 

1 


NORTHLAND (CO) 

XPO 

1 


AO 29 . 

AO 

1 


UNCLASSIFIED 




IX 20 

IX 

1 


NAVAL OPERATING BASE, BERMUDA 
MOBILE BASE HOSPITAL NO. 1 

MARINE CORPS FORCES 

First Marine Division 

First Marine Aircraft Group 

Fifth Defense Battalion 





[ 6 ] CHAPTER III. THE U. B. PACIFIC FLEET 

2-301. a. Table PAF-1 shows the initial composition of the U. S. PACIFIC 
FLEET as of July 1, 1941. 

b. Table PAF-2 shows the initial composition of the ATLANTIC REEN- 
FORCEMENT, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 

2-3C2. a. On M-day, or sooner if directed by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET will assign for task duty, 
patrol planes and submarines, and tenders required for their support, to the Task 
Forces indicated herein: 

1. To the PACIFIC NORTHERN NAWAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
FORCE 

12 VPB and necessary tenders, 

2 SS and necessary tenders (for ALASKAN SECTOR) ; 

2. To the PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 
FORCE 

12 VPB and necessary tenders. 

b. The units assigned as prescribed in the preceding sub-paragraph will remain 
under the administration of the Commander in Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 
Rotation of units may be made periodical!} at the discretion of the Commander 
in Chief. 

2-303. Destroyers and submarines assigned to sound school will normally 
continue in these assignments and will be withdrawn for other duties only under 
exceptional circumstances. 
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TABLE PAF-1 


Unit— Vessel 

Sym- 

bol 

No. 

BATTLESHIPS 



Batdiv 1_ 

BB 

3 

Batdiv 2 

BB 

3 

Batdiv 4 

BB 

3 

CRUISERS 



Cnidiv 4 

CA 

4 

Crudiv 6.._ 

CA 

4 

Crudiv 9.__ 

CL 

5 

DESTROYERS 

Desflot 1 


CL 7. 

CL 

1 

AD 3, 4 - 

AD 

2 

Desron 1 (less one Desdiv). 

DD 

5 

Desron 3, 5 

DD 

18 

Dfsflot t 


CL8..„ 

CL 

1 

AD 11. 14. 

AD 

2 

Desron 4, 6 

DD 

18 

Desdiv 50— 

ODD 

4 

MINECRAFT 


CM 4 

CM 

1 

Mlndiv 1,2 

DM 

8 

AIRCRAFT 



Cardiv 1 

CV 

2 

Cardiv 2 (less C V 6) 

CV 

1 

Patwing I 

VPB 


VP 11 

12 

VP 12 

VPB 

6 

VP 13 

VPB 

5 

VP 14 

VPB 

12 

AV 1 

AV 

1 

AVD 6, 10 

AVD 

2 

AVP4: 

AVP 

1 

Patwing t 



VP 21 

VPB 

12 

VP 22 

VPB 

12 

VP 23 

VPB 

12 

VP 24 

VPB 

12 

AV4 ^ 

AV 

1 

AVD 11, 14 

AVD 

2 

AVP 7 

AVP 

1 

Patwxng k 

VP 41 

VPB 

6 

VP 42 

VPB 

6 

VP 43 

VPB 

6 

VP 44 

VPB 

6 

AVD 2. 12 

AVD 

2 

AVP 5, 6 ... 

AVP 

2 

SUBMARINES 


CL 9 

CL 

1 

Subron t 



AS 3 

AS 

1 

ASR 6 

ASR 

1 

Subdiv 21 

ss 

6 

Subdiv 22 

ss 

6 

Subron i 

S/M Base, Pearl Harbor 


DD 336 

ODD 

1 

AM 30 

AM 

1 

ASR 1 

ASR 

1 

Subdiv 41— 

OSS 

6 

Subdiv 42 

SS 

4 

Subdiv 43-—- 

ss 

5 

SxLbron 6 


Subdiv 61 

ss 

3 

Subdiv 62 

SS 

3 

BASE FORCE 

TRAIN VESSELS 

AK 1 

AE 

1 

AF 7, 8,*11 . 

AF 

3 

AO 16, 31 . 

AO 

2 

All 1 

AH 

1 

AKS 1. 2 . 

AKS 

2 

AM 3, 13, 16. 20, 24, 25, 26. 31. 43, 52 

AM 

10 

AO 1, 3, 4, 5, 12, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 27, 28, 29. 

AO 

14 

AR 1.4 

AR 

2 

ARb 1 

ARb 

1 

ARD 1 

ARD 

1 

AT 12, 23, 33, 34, 64, 65 

AT 

6 

TRANSPORTS 



Tran.sdiv 2 

AP 

2 

Transdlv 4 

AP 

2 

Transdiv 12 

APD 

4 


Notes 


To be formed about October 1, 1941. 


Includes SM 1. 


To be assigned in August. 1941. 


EX AD 13. 


I 
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TABLE PA F-1— Continued 


Unit— Vessel 

Sym- 

bol 

No. 

Notes 

BASE FORCE— Continued 

MINE SQUADRON 5 

DM8 13 

DMS 



Mindiv4 

DMS 

4 


MindivS.. 

MindivO 

NAVAL STATION, GUAM 

NAVAL STATION, SAMOA 

Seventh Defense Battalion . . 

MARINE CORPS FORCES 

Second Marine Division 

Second Marine Aircraft Group . . 

DMS 

DMS 

i 

i 

4 

4 


Second T>efense Battalion 

Sixth Defense Battalion 





TABLE PAF-2. THE ATLANTIC REENFORCEMENT 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

Notes 

CRUISERS 




Crudiv 5 

CA 

4 



CHAPTER IV. THE SOUTHEAST PACIFIC FORCE 

2-401. Table SEP-1 shows the initial composition of the SOUTHEAST 
PACIFIC FORCE as of July I, 1941. 


TABLE SEP-1 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

Notes 

CRUISERS 

Crudiv 3 

CL 

2 


DESTROYERS 

Desdiv 1 or 2 

DD 

4 

As assijmed by CinCpac. 




chapter V. THE U. S. ASIATIC FLEET 

2-501. The Table ASF-1 shows the composition of the U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. 
2-502. One stores ship (AF) and one cargo ship (AK) of the NAVAL TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE, upon arrival in the FAR EAST AREA may be re- 
tained by the Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC FLEET. ' 

TABLE ASF-1 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

Notes 

CRUISERS 

CA 30 

CA 

1 


CL 12.. 

CL 

1 


DESTROYERS 

AD 9 

AD 

1 


Desron 29 

ODD 

13 


AIRCRAFT 

Patwing 10 

VP 101 

VPB 

12 


VP 102 

VPB 

12 


AV 3 

AV 

1 


AVD 1, 7 

AVD 

2 


AVP 2 

AVP 

1 


SUBMARINES 

Subron tO 

AS 9, 20 

AS 

2 


A8R 6 

ASR 

1 


Subdiv 201 - 

OSS 

6 


Subdiv 202 

SS 

4 


Subdiv 203 

SS 

7 


PATROL CRAFT 

PO 21, 22 

PG 

2 


PR 3, 4, 6. 7. 8 

PR 

5 


PY 10 

PY 

1 
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TABLE ASP— Continued 


Unit — Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

Notes 

TRAIN 




AO 6,13 

AO 

2 


AT 32 - - 

AT 

1 


Mlndlv 3 

AM 

2 


Mindiv 9 

MARINE CORPS FORCES 

Marine Detachments 

Fourth Marines (Shanghai) 

Marine Detachments 

(North China) 

Marine Detachments 

(Philii)j)ines) 

AM 

4 



\7] CHAPTER VI. U. 8. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE 

2-601. The Tables for the U. S. NAVAL FORCES, NORTH EUROPE, 
show the initial composition as of July 1, 1941. 

a. THE NORTHWEST ESCORf FO/^CE— TABLE NE-1. 

1. Units of this table not prepared for overseas service will be temporarily 
assigned to the U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET for training and material prep- 
aration. 

b. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE— TNBUE NE-2. 

TABLE NE-1. THE NORTHWEST ESCORT FORCE 


Unit— Vessel 

Symbol 

No. 

DESTROYERS 



AD 15 

AD 

1 

Desron 7 

DD 

9 

Desrons .30, 31 ... 

ODD 

18 

DD 341, Desdiv 53 

ODD 

6 

Desdiv 21 

DD 

4 

Mobile Dcstoyer Repair Units 1,2 


AIRCRAFT 



Patiping 7 



VP 71 . . 

VPB 

12 

VP 72 . . 

VPB 

12 

VP 73... 

VPB 

9 

VP 74 . . 

VPB 

9 

AV5 

AVD 3, 8 

AV 

AVD 

2 

Patwing 8 


VP 81 

VPB 

12 

VP82 

VPB 

12 

VP 83 

VPB 

12 

VP84 . 

VPB 

12 

AVD 6 

AVD 

1 

Patuftng 9 

VP 91 ... 

VPB 

12 


VPB 

12 


VPB 

12 

VP 94. .. 

VPB 

12 

Mohiff Aircraft Repair Units ift 

TRAIN VESSELS 



A .M 73. 74, 75, 77 

AM 

4 

A Me 36, 42. 43, 46, 47, .'iO 

AMc 


MARINE CORPS FORCES 


Eleventh Provisional Marine Company. 




Notes 


[ This wiiiK will be formed following 
completion of Patwinp 8. 


TABLE NE-2. SUBMARINE FORCE THREE 


Unit— Vcissel 


Sym- 

bol 


SUBMARINES 
Suhron 5 

AS 13 

ASR 3 

Siihdiv 

Siibdiv 52 

Siihfliv .*>3 . 

Mobile Submarine Repair Unit No. 3 


AS 

ASR 


OSS 

OSS 


No. 


Notes 


1 

1 

7 

4 

6 
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CHAPTER VII. VESSELS OPERATING UNDER THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


2-701. The Table CNO-1 shows the vessels assigned to special duty under the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

TABLE CNO-l. 


Unit— Vessel 

Sym- 

bol 

No. 

Notes 

AO 1 

AG 

1 


AO 23 

AG 

1 

fiecNav Yacht, 

AO i*}, 26 

AO 

2 

President's Yacht and tender. 

AO 30. 32 

AG 

2 

Survey vessels. 

AM 40 

AM 

1 

BuOrd dutv. 

P0 52 

PG 

1 

Tender for PT's and PTC’s. 

M T B Sf|ua'!ron 1 

PT 

0 


M T B Squarlron 2 . 

PT 

7 


Suhchasier Squadron 1 

CO^TANCHE (CO) 

PTC 

4 


XPY 

1 

Greenland Patrol. 

ALOONQITN (CO) 

XPY 

1 

Greenland Patrol. 

MODOC (CO) 

XPG 

1 

Greenland Patrol. 

RARITAN (CO) 

XYT 

1 

Greenland Patrol. 

1X50 

IX 

1 

Greenland Patrol. 

88 206 to 21 1 incl 

88 

6 

In commission or to be commis- 
sioned and to 0 IH^^ate either un- 
der the CNO or CinClant for 
tein [)orary dnt v. To l>e assigned 
to U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 


[5] CHAPTER VIII. NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES 

2-801. The tables in this Chapter VIII show the assignments to the NAVAL 
COASTAL FRONTIER FORCES. 

2-802. Units that are not listed in these tables but which have otherwise been 
assigned by the Chief of Naval Operations to Naval Districts, outlying Naval 
Stations, or to activities excluded from Naval Districts, will continue in such 
commands. Commandants ofJNaval Districts and outlying Naval Stations will 
assign such units under their commands to Naval Local Defense Forces or to 
Naval District Craft (see General Order No. 143) in accordance with the following 
general rules: 

a. TO THE NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCES 

1. Units other than auxiliary type (see ‘‘Standard Nomenclature, Ships’ 
Data, U. S. Naval Vessels”). 

2. Units of the Auxiliary Type required for execution of the tasks of Naval 
Local Defense Forces. 

3. District Craft (see “Standard Nomenclature, Ships' Data, U. S. Naval 
Vessels”), as follows: YN, YNg, YMS, YP; those YT assigned for net and 
boom services; and other classes at the discretion of the Commandant. 

b. TO NAVAL DISTRICT CRAFT 

1. Units not assigned to the Naval Local Defense Force. 

c. 1. Units of the Naval Local Defense Force and of the Naval District Craft 
will be placed in the status “in service not in commission”, or in the status “in 
commission” as prescribed by article 636 (1) (2), U. S. Navy Regulations, in 
accordance with the current Operating Force Plan in effect, or in specific cases as 
directed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. Units taken over from private sources will be placed “in service not in 
commission”, or “in commission”, depending upon the status in which units of 
the same classification appearing in the current Operating Force Plan, are oper- 
ating. 

[5] 2-803. a. Units of the Coast Guard not otherwise assigned in succeeding 

paragraphs or in the tables of Appendix II, will be employed in the Naval Local 
Defense Forces of the Naval Districts in which they are based at the time the 
Coast Guard is transferred to the Navy, in the manner prescribed in the “United 
States Coast Guard District Manual, 1940.” Commandants of Naval Districts 
will understand that, on assuming command of Coast Guard units, they also 
assume responsibility for the discharge of essential Coast Guard functions. Prior 
to M-day, Commandants of Naval Districts, in cooperation with local Coast 
Guard commanders, will plan the w'ar operations of the Coast Guard. 

b. Lighthouse tenders will normally be employed in their peace-time duties, as 
modified by W'ar requirements of the Army and Navy. 
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2-804. a. The tables show the assignments to the Naval Coastal Frontier 
Forces in tabular form. 


1. Unit (vessel, aircraft, or organization unit) Column (1). 

2. Sub-group Column (2^ 

3. From (indicating the fleet from which the unit is to be 

detached, the Naval District in which a private vessel is to 
be taken over, or that the assignment will be made by the 
Chief of Naval Operations) Column (3). 

4. Mobilization District (indicating the Naval District in which 

the vessel is to be mobilized) Column (4). 


b. The symbol XAGs indicates a station ship. 

2-805. Units to be taken over will be manned by Navy crews in the Naval 
Districts indicated in Column (3) of the tables, and moved under the direction of 
the Commandant of that Naval District to the Mobilization District indicated in 
Column (4), where mobilization will take place. 

[ 10 ] 2-806. It is undesirable to take over for use in Naval Coastal Frontier 

Forces vessels that will remain idle for a long period on account of inability to 
convert, equip, or man them. Commandants of Naval Districts in which units 
are taken over (Column (3)) will, therefore, arrange to do so after consideration 
of the following: 

a. Personnel available to take over and man the unit for movement to the 
Mobilization; 

b. Conversion yards available and readiness to start conversion; 

c. Equipment available; 

d. Personnel available to man the unit upon completion of conversion; 

e. The desirability of placing the unit in immediate service with little or no 
conversion. 

2-807. Commandants charged with taking over and mobilizing Naval Coastal 
Frontier Forces will give the same priority to units assigned to the Naval Coastal 
Frontier Forces of other Districts as they give to units assigned to the Naval 
Coastal Frontier Forces within their own Districts. 


TABLE NACF.— NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


Unit— Vessel 


( 1 ) 


NAVAL COASTAL FORCE 


Navy VesseU 

PE 19, 27, 48, 55, 50 5 PE 

PY 12, 13, 15, 16 4PY 

PO 17, 18, 54 3 PO 

VPB 18VPB 


AV or AVD or AVP number as required.. 

ZNP 6ZNP 

Coait Guard Aircraft based at: 

Air Station, Salem, Mass 

Air Station, New York, N. Y 

Air Station, Elizabeth City, N. C 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XPO 1 IXPO 

XPO 2 3 2 XPO 

NAVAL local ' defense ' FORCE— FIRST 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
Navy Vessels 

Units assigned In accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of tne Naval Coastal Force which may 
be assigned Iw the Commander, North At- 
lantic Naval (Joastal Frontier. 

Coast Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XYP 1 to 30 incl 30 XYP 

XAOsl,2 2XAOs 

XAMlto4incl 4 XAM 

XAMbltoOincl 9XAMb 

XAMcl, 2 2XAMc 

Units Ashore 

As indicated In I ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned In Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 


Sub- 

group 

1 

From 

Mob. 

Dist. 

Notes 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

A 




A 




A 




A 

USAF 


(Administration in 

A 

USAF 


\ U. 8. .ATLAN- 
1 TIC FLEET. 



A 

IV ND 



D 

CNO 

I 


D 

CNO 

III 


D 

I ND 

I 


D 

I NO 

I 


D 

I ND 

I 


J) 

I ND 

I 


D 

I ND 

I 
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TABLE NACF.—NORTU ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER Continued 


Unit -Vessel 
( 1 ) 


NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— TIfIRD 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
Nwtt Vtutli 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may 
be assigned by the Commander, North Atlan- 
tic Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Ctoosf Guard Veueh 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 


2-803, Appendix II. 

Vtnelr from Other Sources 

XYP31 1 XYP 

XAM5tol3incl 9 XAM 

XAMb lOto 14incl. 5 XAMh 

XAMc 3 to 16 incl 14 XAMc 

UhUs Ashore 


As indicated In III ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 


Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 

NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— FOURTH 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
Naau Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may be 
assigned by the Commander, North Atlantic 
Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Ooati Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vuads from Cither Sources 

XCMcl - IXCMc 

XPYol, 2 2XPYc 

XPYC3.4 2XPYC 

XAOsS - IXAGs 

XAM 14 to 21 ind 8 XAM 

XAMb 15 to 24 Incl 10 XAMb 

XAMc 17 to 19 incl - 3 XAMc 

XAMc 20 . iXAMc 

Units Ashore 

As indicated in IV ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 


Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assimed in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5 

NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE-FIFTH 
NA\AL DISTRICT 
Naav Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may be 
assigned by the Commander, North Atlantic 
Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Coati Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources 


XCMc2 IXGMc 

XYP 82 to 38 incl 7 XYP 

XA08 4— IXAGs 

XAM 22. 23 2 XAM 

XAMc 21 to 31 Incl 11 XAMc 


UhUs Ashore 

As indicated In V ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW^ 
No. 5. 


Marine Corps Forces 

Oairisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
0-2. RAINBOW No. 5. 


Sub- 

group 

From 

Mob. 

Dist. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1) 

III ND 

III 

D 

I ND 

I 

I^ 

I ND 

I 

D 

I ND 

I 

D 

I ND 

I 

D 

III ND 

III 

D 

IV ND 

IV 

D 

IV ND 

IV 

D 

IND 

I 

J) 

IND 

I 

I) 

IV ND 

IV 

D 

IND 

1 

I 

D 

VND 

V 

D 

VND 

V 

D 

VND 

V 

D 

I ND 

I 

D 

V ND 

V 


Notes 
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TABLE SCF.— SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


Unit— Vessel 


Sub- 


From 


( 1 ) 


NAVAL COASTAL FORCE 
Nary Vessels 

None. - - 

Co€LSt Guard Vessels 

MOJAVE, TAMPA 

TALLAPOOSA 

MOHAWK 


240' 

Misc. 

16£' 


2XPO 
1 XPY 
IXPY 


group 

( 2 ) 


CG 

CO 

CO 


Coast Guard Aircraft based at: 

Air Station, Charleston, S. C... 

Air Station, Miami, Fla 

Air Station, St. Petersburg, Fla 


Air Station, Biloxi, Miss 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XPG4 - IXPG 

XPY 1 to 4 incl - 4 XPY 


NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— SIXTH 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may be 
assigned by the Commander, Southern Naval 
Coastal Frontier. 

Coast Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources 


XCMc3 IXCMc 

XPYcS, 6 2XPYC 

XYP .39 to 44 incl 0 XYP 

XAGsS, 6 2XAGS 

XAM 24 to 27 incl 4 XAM 

XAMb25to31 incl 7 XAMb 

XAMb 32 to 34 incl 3 XAMb 

Units Ashore 


As indicated in VI ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned In Marine Corps Plan 
C-2. RAINBOW No. 5. 

NA VA L LOCA L DEFENSE FORCE— SEVENTH 
NAVAL DISTRICT 

Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may 
be assigned by the Commander, Southern 
Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Coast Guard 1 'essels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from CHher Sources 


XPYc7, 8 2XPYC 

XPYc9, 10.. 2XPYC 

XAGS7,8 2XAOS 

XAM 28,29 - 2XAM 

XAMb 35, 36 2 XAMb 

XAMc 32 to 36 incl 4 XAMc 

Units Ashore 


n 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


As indicated in VII ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 6. 


Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned In Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 

naval LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE-EIGHTH 
NAVAL DISTRICT 


Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may 
be assigned by the Commander, Southern 
Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Coast Guard Vessels 


Units assigned in accordance witli paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XCMc4 1 XCMc 

XPYc 11 to 18 incl 8 XPYc 

XYP 45 to 50 incl 6 XYP 

XYP 51 to 55 incl 5 XYP 

XAOs 9 to 11 Incl 3 XAGs 

XAMb 37 to 40 incl 4 XAMb 

XAMc 36 to 40 incl 5 XAMc 

XAMc 41 to 43 incl .. 3»XAMc 


I> 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


(3) 


VI ND 
VI ND 
IV ND 


CNO 
III ND 


III ND 
III ND 
VI ND 
VI ND 
I ND 
I NO 
VI ND 


IND 
m ND 
VII ND 
IND 
IND 
IND 


III ND 
IX ND 
VIII ND 

V ND 
VIII ND 
VIII ND 

I ND 

VI ND 


Mob. 

Dist. 


Notes 


(4) 


(5) 


VI 

VI 

VI 


VI 

III 


III 

III 

VI 

VI 

I 

I 

VI 


I 

ni 

VII 

I 

I 

I 


III 

VIII 

VIII 

V 

vin 

VIII 

I 

VI 
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TABLE SCF. -SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER -Continued 


Unit— Vessel 

Sub- 

group 

From 

Mob. 

Dist. 

Notes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— EIGHTH 
NAVAL D/ST/e/Cr— ContinuSd 

UnUs Athore 

As Indicated in VIII ND Plan 0-5, RAIN- 
BOW No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Oarrisons as assigned In Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 

i 

j 





TABLE CACF.— CARIBBEAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE 

Nary Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

ODD Desron 33 less Desdiv 67 5 ODD 

PY 18... 1 PY 

VPB. 12 VPB 

AV or A VP or AVI) number as required 

CboMt Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Apiiendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources 

A 

A 

A 

A 

USAF 

USAF 


XPO 6,7 

. 2 XPO 

D 

CNO 

X 

XPC 2, 3,4.. 

. 3 XPC 

D 

III ND 

III 

XPY 8 

. 1 XPY 

D 

V ND 

V 

XPY 9, 10 

XPYc 24 to 27 incl 

. 2 XPY 

D 

III ND 

III 

. 4 XPYc 

D 

III ND 

III 

XPYc28to 31 IncL... 

. 4 XPYc 

D 

I ND 

I 

XYP 128 to 131 incl 

. 4 XYP 

D 

IV ND 

IV 

XAM42 to 47 Incl 

. 6 XAM 

D 

I ND 

I 

XAMb 61 to 66 incl 

. 6 XAMb 

D 

V ND 

V 

XAMb67to70incl... 

. 4 XAMb 

D 

I ND 

I 

XAMc 93 to 102 incl. . 10 XAMc 

UnUs Ashore 

As indicated in X ND Plan 0 5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Oarrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2. RAINBOW No. 5. 

Foorth Defense Battalion, Naval Operating 
Baae, Guantanamo, Cuba. 

D 

I ND 

I 


( Administration in 
U. S. ATLAN- 
TIC FLEET. 


TABLE PACF— PANAMA NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


naval LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE 





Nary Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 




2-802, Appendix II. 

ODD Desdiv 67 





. 4 ODD 

A 



PO 50 

. IPO 

A 



VPB 

12 VPB 

A 

USAF 


AV or A VP or AVD number as reoulred _ 

A 

USAF 


Coast Ouard Vessels: 




Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 




2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources. 

XCMc6 





1 XCMc 

D 

V ND 

V 

XPC 6 , 6 

2 XPC 

D 

III ND 

III 

XPY 11 to 14 incl... 

4 XPY 

D 

IX ND 

VIII 

XPYc 32 to 43 incl 

12 XPYc 

D 

III ND 

III 

XPYc 44 to 46 incl 

3 XPYc 

D 

V ND 

V 

XPYc 47 

1 XPYc 

I.) 

VI ND 

VI 

XYP 132 to 141 

10 XYP 

D 

rv ND 

IV 

XAOs 16,17 

2 XAOs 

D 

VIII ND 

VIH 

XAM 48 to 60 Incl 

3 XAM 

D 

I ND 

I I 

XAMb 71, 72 

2 XAMb 

D 

V ND 

V 

XAMc 103 to 116 incl 

Units Ashore 

14 XAMc 

D 

V ND 

V 

As indicated in XV ND Plan (>-5,RAINBO W 




No. 6. 





Marine Corps Forces 





Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 





( Administration in 
U. S. ATLAN- 
TIC FLEET. 
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TABLE PSCF— PACIFIC SOUTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


Unit— Vessel 
( 1 ) 


Sub- 

group 

( 2 ) 


NAVAL COASTAL FORCE 
Napy V'ettseh 

ODD Dosdiv 70, 83 8 ODD 

PE 32. 38 - 2 PE 

PY 14 1 PY 

VPn 12 VPB 

AV or AVD or AV’ P number as required 

Coatt Guard Vessels 

TANEY ... 327' 1 XPO 

SHAWNEE Misc. 1 XPY 

Coast Guard Aircraft based at: 

Air Station, San Francisco, Calif 

Air Station, San Diego, Calif.. 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XPG 5 1 XPG 

XPY 5 6 7 3 XPY 

XA VAL LOCA L DEFENSE FORCE— ELEV^ 
ENTH NAVAL DISTRICT: 

Napy Vessels: 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Api)endix-ll. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may be 
assigned by the Commander, Pacific South- 
ern Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Coeat Guard Vessels: 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

Vessels from Other Sources: 

XCMcS iXCMc 

XPC 1 1 XPC 

XYP 93 to 97 incl 5 XYP 

XAGS14 IXAGs 

XAM 39 to 41 Incl 3 XAM 

XA Mb 51 to 60 incl 10 XAMb 

XAMc 65 to 88 incl 22 XAMc 

Units Ashore: 

As indicated in XI ND Plan 0-5, RAINBOW 
No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces: 

Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 

NA VAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE-TWELFTH 
NAVAL DISTRICT 
Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

Units of the Naval Coastal Force which may 
be assigned by the Commander, Pacific 
Southern Naval Coastal Frontier. 

Coast Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance w ith paragraph 
2-803, Apr»en(lix II. 

Vessels from Other .Sourer* 

XYP 98 to 127 incl .. 30 XYP 

XAOsl5 .. IXAGs 

XAMc 87 to 92 incl 6 XAMc 

Units Ashore 

As indicated in XII ND Plan 0-5, R.VIN- 
BOW No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2. RAINBOW No. 5. 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

CG 

CG 


D 

D 


D 

I) 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 


From 

Mob. 

Dist. 

(3) 

(4) 

USPF 

USPF 


IXV ND 

XI 

XII ND 

XII 

CNO 

XII 

XI ND 

XI 

III N D 

III 

XI ND 

XI 

XI ND 

XI 

XI ND 

XI 

XI ND 

XI 

XI ND 

XI 

XI ND 

XI 

XII ND 

XII 

XII ND 

XII 

XII ND 

XII 


Notes 

(5) 


Administration in 
U, S. PACIFIC 
. FLEET. 


TABLE PNCF.— PACIFIC NORTHERN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— TI HR- 
TEENTE NAVAL DISTRICT 
Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 


ODI)Desdiv82 5 ODD 

P0 51 IPO 

PE 57 1 PE 

SS 2SS 

ASR 1 ASR 

VPB . 12 VPB 


AV or AVD or AVP numbCT as required 


A 




A 




A 




A 

USPF 


1 Administration in 

A 

USPF 


1 U. 8. PACIFIC 

A 

USPF 


\ FLEET. 

A 

USPF 
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TABLE NACF.-NORTH ATLANTIC NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER— Continued 


Unit— Vessel 
( 1 ) 



Sub- 

group 

(2) 

From 

(3) 

Mob. 

Dist. 

(4) 

paragraph 

' B 1 XPC 

CG 

XI ND 

XIII 

5 XPYc 

D 

XI ND 

XIII 

37 XYP 

D 

XIII ND 

XIII 

2 XAOs 

D 

XIU ND 

XIII 

9 XAM 

D 

XI ND 

XIII 

lOXAMb 

D 

XTII .ND 

XIII 

21 XAMc 

D 

XIII ND 

XIII 

2 XAOb 

D 

CNO 

XIII 

-5, RAIN- 

^orps Plan 





Notes 

(5) 


Coast Guard Vessels 

Units assiRned in accordance wit 
2-803, Appendix II. 

AURORA - 1( 

Coast Guard Aircraft based at: 

Air Station. Port Angeles, Wash. 
Vessels from Other Sources 

XPYc 19 to 23 incl 


Units Ashore 

As indicated in XIII ND 
BOW No. 6. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned in 'h 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 


TABLE nCF.— HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


Unit— Vessel 

( 1 ) 


Sub- 

group 

( 2 ) 


From 

(3) 


Mob. 

DIst. 

(4) 


Notes 

(5) 


naval local defense force 

Navy Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-802, Appendix II. 

ODD DesdivSO 4 ODD 

PO 19 1 PG 

Coast Guard Vessels 

Units assigned in accordance with paragraph 
2-803, Appendix II. 

DAPHNE 165'B 1 XPC 

Vessels from Other Sources 

XCMc7 1 XCMc 

XYP 142 to 167 incl 26 XYP 

XAM 61 to 55 inch. 6 XAM 

XAM56. 1 XAM 

XAMc 117 to 119 incl.. 3 XAMc 

XAOb3, 4 2 XAOb 

XYFlto5incl 5 XYF 

Units Ashore 

As indicated In XIV ND Plan 0-5, RAIN- 
BOW No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 

C-2. RAINBOW No. 5 

First Defense Battalion 

Third Defense Battalion 


A 

A 


CO 

D 

D 

D 

D 

I) 

U 

D 


XII ND 

V ND 
XIV ND 
I ND 
XII ND 
XIV ND 
CNO 
XIV ND 


XII 

V 

XIV 

I 

XII 

XIV 

XIV 

XIV 


TABLE PhCF.-PHILIPPINE NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER 


NAVAL LOCAL DEFENSE FORCE— SIX- 
TEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Such suitable vessels as are locally available and 
additional vessels and aircraft as assigned 
by Commander in Chief, U. S. ASIATIC 
FLEET. 

Units Ashore 

As indicated in XVI ND Plan 0-5, RAIN- 
. BOW No. 5. 

Marine Corps Forces 

Garrisons as assigned in Marine Corps Plan 
C-2, RAINBOW No. 5. 


[ 11 ] CHAPTER XI. NAVAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

2-901. The Sections and Tables prescribing the composition of forces of the 
Naval Transportation Service will be issued as a change to this plan. 
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Exhibit No. 5 

My 

SECRET 

United States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Cincpac file no. 

A16/WPPac-46(16) 

Serial 063 W 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., July 25 ^ 194t- 
From: Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

To: Distribution List for WPPac-46. 

Subject: WPPac-46. 

1. The subject publication is distributed herewith. This Plan has not vet 
been approved by the Chief of Naval Operations but may be placed in effect 
prior to the receipt of such approval. 

2. Attention is invited to the Introduction, Chapter III, article 0301 of the 
Plan concerning the preparation of supporting plans by Task Force Commanders. 
At the present time it is desired that the following submit supporting plans for 
approval by the Commander-in-Chief: 

Commanders Task Forces Two, Three, Six, Seven and Nine. (Commander 
Ta^^k Force Nine may, if he desires, delegate preparation of the plan to the 
Senior Officer of that type in the Hawaiian Area.) 

The Commanders of the Naval Coastal Frontiers addressed may provide for 
the accomplishment of such tasks as are assigned them in this 0-1 Plan by 
including suitable measures in their 0-4 or other plans, rather than to prepare 
separate supporting plans for this 0-1 Plan. The Commander Southeast Pacific 
Force (Commander Cruiser Division Three) is reouired to submit the plan for 
operations of that force after its detachment from the Fleet to the Chief of Naval 
Operations for approval. 

3. Supporting Plans as required above will be submitted for approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief prior to 20 August 1941. After approval they will be 
incorporated with the Fleet Plan as annexes as prescribed by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

4. Further annexes prepared by the Commander-in-Chief to cover operations 
to be undertaken in later phases of the war will be distributed when completed 
and approved. 

5. Suitable binders for this Plan will be forwarded as soon as received by this 
command. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

[t] secret 

United States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

CinCpac File 
A16/WPPac-46(16) 

Serial 056W. 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., July 21, 1941. 
From: Commander-in-Chief, U. S. PACIFIC FLEET. 

To: Distribution List for WJPPac-46. 

Subject: WPPac-46, promulgation of. 

Enclosures: 

(A) Pages for WPPac-46; Reg. No. 5 including list of effective pages. 

(B) Receipt form in duplicate. 

1. U. S. PACIFIC FLEET Operating Plan Rainbow Five (Navy Plan 0-1, 
Rainbow Five) (WPPac-46) is promulgated herewith. Holders of Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet Secret letter A16(R-5)040W of May 27, 1941 and 
the tentative Operation Plan promulgated thereby, will destroy them by burning 
and make report of destruction to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

2. A receipt form is enclosed to be accomplished and forwarded to the Chief 
of Naval Operations (Registered Publications Section). 

3. This publication will be handled and accounted for in accordance with the 
instructions contained in the Navy Regulations, the System of War Planning and 
the Registered PuVdication Manual. 

4. This volume shall not be carried in aircraft, and wffien not in use, shall be 
kept in Class “A'* storage as prescribed in the Registered Publication Manual. 
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5. IT IS FORBIDDEN TO MAKE EXTRACTS FROM OR COPY POR- 
TIONS OF THIS PUBLICATION WITHOUT SPECIFIC AUTHORITY 
FROM THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, EXCEPT AS PROVIDED 
FOR IN CURRENT EDITION OF THE REGISTERED PUBLICATION 
MANUAL. 

6. SPECIAL WARNING — the contents of this publication shall be given 
the minimum dissemination compatible with thorough preparation of the sub- 
ordinate plans. 

P. C. Crosley, H. E. Kimmel. 

P. C. Crosley, 

Flag Secretary, 

[u] U. S. Pacific Fleet Operating Plan — Rainbow Five (Navy Plan 0-t, 

Rainbow Five) 
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SECRET 

[/] U. S. PACIFIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN— RAINBOW FIVE 
(NAVY PLAN 0-1, RAINBOW FIVE) 

WPPao-i6 


If) TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Subject Pape No«. 

Introduction: 

Chapter I. Navy Basic War'Plan (Rainbow Five) 3 

Chapter II. Format of Fleet Plans 4 

Chapter III. Subordinate Plans 6 

Chabter IV. Mobilization 8 

Part I. Tatk Organization, Assumptioni, Information: 

Chapter I. Task Orpanization 0 

Chapter II. Assumptions 15 

Section 1. General Assumptions 15 

Section 2. Si)eclal Assumption 16 

Chapter III. Information 17 

Section 1. General Information 

Section 2. Enemy Information 

Section 3. Estimate of Enemy Action 

Part II. Outline of Tasks: 

Chapter I. Tasks Assigned by Navy Basic Plan,— Mission . 


Chapter II. Tasks Formulated to Accomplish the Assigned Missions 
Part III. Task Assignment: 

Chapter I. Phase I 

Section 1. Task Force One 

Section 2. Task Force Two 

Section 3. Task Force Three 

Section 4. Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) 

Section 5. Task Force Seven (Undersea Force) 

Section 6. Task Force Eight (Mining Force) 

Section 7. Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force) 

Section 8. Nax’al Coastal Frontiers 

Section 9. Tasks Jointly Applicable 

[#a] (Chapter II. Phase lA 

Section 1. Task Force One 

Section 2. Task Force Two 

Section 3. Task Force Three 

Section 4. Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) 

Section 5. Task Force Seven (Undersea Force) 

Section 6. Task Force Eight (Mining Force) 

Section 7. Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force) 

Section 8. Naval Coastal Frontiers 

Section 9. Tasks Jointly Applicable 

Chapter III. Phases Succeeding Phase lA 

Section 1. Task Force One - 

Section 2. Task Force Two 

Section 3. Task Force Three 

Section 4. Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) 

Section 5. Task Force Seven (Undersea Force) 

Section 6. Task Force Eight (Mining Force) 

Section 7. Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force). 

Section 8. Naval Coastal Frontiers 

Section 9. Tasks Jointly Applicable 

Chapter IV'. Execution of the Plan 

Chapter V. Initial Transfer of Units 

Part IV. Logistics: 

Chapter I. General. .. 

Chapter II. Transportation 

Chapter III. Hospitalization and Evacuation 

Chapter IV. Prize Crows 

Chapter V. Salvage 

Part V. Special Proti^ons: 

Chapter I. Time to be Used 

Chapter II. Communications 

Chapter III. Location of Commander-in-Chief 

Chapter IV. Tentative Oixjrations Plans— Phase I and lA 

Section 1. Phase I 

Section 2. Phase lA 


[fft] Annex I. Patrol and Sweeping Plan I-l to I-ll 

Annex II. Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan II-l to II-9 

Annex III. Communication Plan III-l to III-5 

Annex IV. Command Relationship and Coordination of Activities at Outlying Bases IV-1 to IV^-3 
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(5J BBCRET 

U, S. PACIFIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN RAINBOW FIVE 
{NAVY PLAN 0-1, RAINBOW FIVK^ 

Introduction 

CHAPTER I. NAYT BASIC WAR PLAN (RAINBOW FIVE) 

0101. Navy Basic War Plan (Rainbow Five) is the directive which this U. S. 
PACIFIC FLEET Operating Plan (Rainbow Five) is designed to implement in 
80 far as the tasks assigned the U. S. PACIFIC FLEET are concerned. As the 
Basic Plan is in the possession of most of the recipients of this Fleet Plan, only 
particularly pertinent parts of it will be repeated herein. These parts have to do 
chiefly with assumptions, concepts of enemy action, and tasks. 

[4] CHAPTER II. FORMAT OF FLEET PLANS 

0201. This Plan follows the standard War Plan form of WPL-8 except for small 
variations made for the purpose of facilitating ready reference and quick dissemi- 
nation on the outbreak of war. These, in brief, are as follows: 

a. In Part I the order of presentation is: 

Chapter I — Task Organization. 

Chapter II — Assumptions. 

Chapter III — Information. 

b. In Part II are incorporated: 

Chapter I — Task assigned by Basic Plan. 

Chapter II — Phases; and specific tasks, arranged by phases, for accom- 
plishing the assigned mission together with (in a few in- 
stance^ decisions as to how they will be initially carried 
out. 

c. In Part III the first three chapters each cover one phase. Within each of 
those chapters the tasks assigned to each task force are grouped in a separate 
section, except the naval coastal frontiers, which are grouped together. Perti- 
nent special information and logistic instructions are placed with tlie tasks given 
therein or they are placed in an appropriate annex of this 0-1 Plan. Where a 
task requires coordinated action with other task forces, reference is simply made 
to the annex which comprises the plan for such coordinated action. 

d. Sections I and 2 of Chapter IV, Part V are tentative fleet operation plans 
which, when completed by the assignment of forces actually available at the tiine, 
and modified to meet any change in the conditions which have been visualized 
in this Fleet War Plan (U. S. Pacific Fleet Operating Plan — Rainbow Five), are 
considered suitable, together with the annexes, for placii^ into effect the measures 
of Phase I and Phase I A of this Plan. In other words (Jhapter IV, Part V could 
be omitted as the material therein is completely covered in the text that precedes 

E them. They are included, however, for the sake of clarity and in order to 
ve immediately available tentative fleet operation plans in the conventional 
form with which all concerned are familiar. 

e. Annexes I, II, etc., are plans, special plans issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief for a particular purpose. They may be made eff’ective separately if occa- 
sion requires. The fortes affected are indicated in the annex itself. Some of 
the annexes may ultimately be only guides for promulgation of an operation order 
by despatch or letter. 

f. Supporting plans of subordinate commanders, which are prescribed in the 
next chapter, are to be appended as lettered annexes. 

[^] CHAPTER lU. SUBORDINATE PLANS 

0301. Subordinate plans to support this Fleet Operating Plan will be prepared 
as follows: 

a. The Commanders of the forces designated in the Task Organization in 
Chapter I, Part I of this Plan, will prepare supporting plans for each assigned 
task, the accomplishment of which would be facilitated by further planning. 

b. These supporting plans will be, as closely as practicable, in the standard 
form of operation plans, and will be incorporated as annexes to this Fleet Operat- 
ing Plan. Where the nature of the tasks lends itself to such procedure, the plan 
for their accomplishment may be in the form of a single annex. Where such is 
not the case, as where tasks are assigned in one or more of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s annexes, several plans may be required. 
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c. lietter designations for annexes are assigned to each commander as listed 
below. The first annex to be prepared will be designated as ‘‘ Letter- 1”, the 
second as **Letter“2’\ etc. It should be noted that if the nature of a task as- 
signed at present does not require the preparation of a subordinate plan by a 
commander, the annex assigned him below will be vacant. 


Task Force One 

Task Force Two 

Task Force Three 

Aircraft Scouting Force 

Submarines Scouting Force 

Minecraft Battle Force^ 

Base Force 

Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 

Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier. 
Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier 


A-1. 

D-l, 

E-1, 

F-1. 

H-1, 

K-1. 


etc. 


d. In the subordinate plans, forces should, in general, be listed in the task 
organization by organizations and approximate numbers of types rather than 
by name, unless it is known that specific units will be available. 

6. If a commander considers it desirable to disseminate the considerations 
which have governed his decision and task assignments, he should append a 
brief and sum- [7] marized estimate of the situation as an addendum to 
his plan. AuxUiary directives such as communication plans should also be ap- 
pended as addenda to the task force commander's plan. 

f. If the execution of the subordinate plans would be facilitated by still further 
preliminary planning, task force commanders should require their group com- 
manders to submit plans for the accomplishment of the tasks assigned them in 
the task force commander's plans. These will be designated as addenda, but 
will not be incorporated with this Fleet Plan. They need be submitted only to 
the task force commander for acceptance. 

g. If appropriate, each subsidiary plan will include in an addendum, the logistic 
requirements for carrying out the plan in so far as they can be foreseen. Such 
addenda may or may not be incorporated in the Fleet Plan, but, in every ca^, 
copies will be supplied to Commander Base Force. 

h. The plans must be predicated upon realities and must provide for maximum 
possible utilization of forces presently available. Unless absolutely necessary, 
plans should not be based upon either conceptions or material not reasonably 
attainable. When material, equipment or personnel, not immediately available, 
is necessary for the successful execution of the measures to be undertaken, this 
shall be made the subject of an addendum. The commander concerned shall take 
immediate action to remedy the deficiencies, forwarding necessary correspondence 
through the Commander-in-Chief, U. 8. Pacific Fleet. Thereafter the Com- 
mander-in-Chief shall be informed of corrections of these deficiencies as they 
occur. 

i. Task force commanders will employ, in subdividing their forces, the decimal 
system of numbering subdivisions. 

j. In numbering the pages of the plans which form annexes of this Fleet Plan, 
lower case letters to correspond to the letters assigned in subparagraph c above 
will be used. Thus the first page of the plan of Commander Task Force One 
will be “a-1". 


[<9] CHAPTER IV. MOBILIZATION 

0401. At the date of issue of this plan, the U. S. Pacific Fleet has virtually 
mobilized, and is operating, wnth intensive security measures, from the Pearl 
Harbor base. It is expected, therefore, that the major portion of the Fleet can 
be ready for active service wuthin four days of an order for general mobilization. 
To provide for the contingency of M-day being set prior to the date on which 
hostilities are to open, the day of execution of this Plan is designated throughout 
the Plan as W-day. The day that hostilities open with Japan will be designated 
J-day. This may or may not coincide with WAiay. 


[9] Part I. Task Organization, Assumptions, Information 

CHAPTER l. task ORGANIZATION 

1101. The forces available to the Pacific Fleet are listed in the current App>endix 
II of the Basic Plan. In addition, the Commanders of the Pacific Southern, 
Pacific Northern, and Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontiers, and the Commandants 
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of the Naval Stations Guam and Samoa are considered to be officers of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, and, through them, the local defense and coastal forces are subject 
to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

1102. For planning purposes, tasks are assigned to the commanders of the 
current task forces in the Fleet and to certain other commanders who are to 
become task force commanders as indicated in paragraph 1107 below. 

1103. As of July 1, 1941, the major task forces, their commanders, and their 
broad tasks for which they are training, are as follows: 

Task Force One, — for covering operations — Commander Battle Force I in 
command. 

Task Force Two, — for reconnaissance in force and raiding operations — Com- 
mander Aircraft Battle Force in command. 

Taik Force Three, — for landing attack operations — Commander Scouting 
Force in command. 

1104. The subdivision of the Fleet which is made in paragraph 1107 below is 
designed to provide a flexible overall task organization from which may be drawn 
the task forces to accomplish the operations which can be visualized at this time. 
It must be realized that, for most operations, certain units must be transferred 
between task forces, some will be absent in the navy yard or for other reasons, 
and, in some cases, two or more task forces ^ill be merged under the command of 
the senior officer concerned. Also many of the tasks assigned to a task force in 
this plan do not require the employment of the whole task force. In such cases 
the task force commander will utilize such units of his force as are required to 
accomplish the assigned task. 

[10] CHAPTER I. TASK ORGANIZATION 

1105. It is not expected that the Task Organization as shown below will be 
effective throughout the campaign. Rather it will be the basis for making up 
particular task organizations for the various operations that may be requireo. 
It will be the specific plans and orders in effect at any given time which will show 
the task organizations at that time. 

1106. Units assigned to a task force or to a task group in the normal organizer 
tion that are subsequently assigned to another task force or task group will 
thereafter continue as an integral part of the last organization to which assigned 
until released by the commander thereof. The commanders mentioned will 
release such units as promptly as the situation at the time permits when the 
period of assignment to their commands has terminated or when further reassign- 
ment is made by competent authority. 

[11] 1107. The Normal Task Organization for this Plan is as follows: 

1. TASK FORCE ONE Commander Battle Force 


Batdivs 2, 4 6 BB 

SARATOGA 1 CV 

Crudivs 3, 9 5 CL 

Desflot 1 less Desrons 5, 9 4 OCL# 


2 DL 
16 DD# 
2 AD 

(llncludes Southeast Pacific Force of 2 OCL and 4 DD.) 

2. TASK FORCE TWO Commander Aircraft Battle Force 


Batdiv 1__ 3 BB 

Cardiv 2 less YORKTOWN 1 CV 

Crudiv 5 4 CA# 

Desflot 2 less Desrons 4, 8 and Desdiv 50 1 OCL 

8 DD 
2 AD 

(iincludes Atlantic Reenforcement of 4 CA.) 


3. TASK FORCE THREE Commander Scouting Force 


Crudivs 4, 6 8 CA 

Cardiv 1 less SARATOGA 1 CV 

Desrons 4, 5 2 DL 

16 DD 

Minron 3, less Mindivs 5, 6 6 DM 

Available Transports Base Force — AP 


— APD 

2d Marine Div less Defense Batt. 

2d Marine Air Group. 
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[12] 4. TASK FORCE NINE (Patrol Plane Force) Commander Aircraft 


Scouting Force 

All units of Aircraft Scouting Force 107 VP 

2 AV 
2 AVP 
4 AVD 

Utility Squadron from Base Force 10 VJR 

5. TASK FORCE SEVEN (Undersea Force) Commander Submarines Scouting 
Force 

All units of Submarines Scouting Force except Sound School. - 30 SS 


2 OSS 

1 SM 

1 ODD 

3 AS 

2 ASR 

1 AM 

6. TASK FORCE EIGHT (Mining Force) Commander Minecraft Battle 
Force 

All units of Minecraft Battle Force 1 CM 

8 DM 

7. TASK FORCE SIX (Logistic cfc Control Force) Commander Base Force 

All units of Base Force except AP, A PD and Minron 3 less 8 DMS 
Divs 5 and 6 and 10 VJ. 4 AF 

6 AT 

1 AH 
13 AO 

2 AR 

1 ARD 

2 AK 

2 AE 

1 AKS 
10 AM 

4 AG 
Utility 

Wing 

[13] 8. TASK FORCE FOUR (Hawaiian N^aval Coastal Frontier) Com- 

mandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Local defense forces. 

9. TASK FORCE FIVE (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier) Com- 
mandant, Twelfth Naval District. 

Coastal and local defense forces. 

10. TASK FORCE TEN (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier) Com- 
mandant, Thirteenth Naval District. 

Local defense forces. 

[H] 1108. The Southeast Pacific Force and the Atlantic Reenforcement, 

composed as indicated above, w'ill operate under the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet until specifically detached by the Chief of Naval Operations. They 
will not, however, be sent to such distances from Pearl Harbor as would prevent 
their arrival in the Canal Zone twenty-one days after their transfer is ordered. 

[16] CHAPTER II. ASSUMPTIONS 

Section 1, General Assumptions 

1211. The general assumptions on which this Plan is based are; 

a. That the Associated Powers, comprising initially the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, (less Eire), the Netherlands East Indies, the Govern- 
ments in Exile, China, and the 'Tree French" are at war against the Axis powers, 
comprising either: 

1. Germany, Italy, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, or 

2. Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Thailand. 

Note. As of 22 June w-ar exists betw^een the European Axis and Russia, 
and the latter may be tentatively considered as an ally against that part of 
the Axis but not necessarily against Japan. 

b. That even if Japan and Thailand are not initially in the war, the possibility 
of their intervention must be taken into account. 
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c. That Latin American Republics will take measures to control subversive 
elements, but will remain in a non-belligerent status unless subject to direct 
attack; in general, the territorial waters and land bases of these Republics will 
be available for use by United States forces for purposes of Hemisphere Defense. 

d. That the principal military effort of the Associated Powers will be in the 
Atlantic and European Areas, and that operations in other areas will be so con- 
ducted as to facilitate that effort. Therefore, transfer of units from the Pacific 
Fleet to the Atlantic Fleet is provided for in the Navy Basic Plan, and additional 
transfers may become necessary. 

e. That the Asiatic Fleet will not be reinforced by the Pacific Fleet, but that 
eventually, if Japan enters the war, heavy British reenforcements will be made 
in the Far East. 

[16] Section Special Assumption 

1221. That the Pacific Fleet is virtually mobilized and is based at Pearl Harbor, 
but regular navjr yard overhauls are in progress which would reduce forces 
immediately available by about one-fifth. 

[17] CHAPTER III. INFORMATION 
Section 1. General Information 

1311. a. The Pacific Area, which is under the command of the Coniinander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, is that part of the area of the Pacific Ocean: 

1. North of Latitude 30° North and west of Longitude 140° East. 

2. North of the equator and east of Longitude 140° East. 

3. South of the equator and east of Longitude 180° to the South American 
Coast and Longitude 74° West. 

4. Less waters in which Canada may assume strategic direction of military 
forces. 

b. In addition, the United States will afford support to British Naval Forces 
in the regions south of the equator, as far west as Longitude 155° East. 

c. The Southeast Pacific Sub-Area, when established, will be that part of the 
Pacific Area south of the Panama Naval Coastal Frontier and between the West 
Coast of South America and ^proximately Longitude 95° West. 

d. The Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier includes the coastal zone 
extending from the northern boundary of California to the southern boundary of 
Mexico. 

e. The Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier includes the coastal zone of 
the Northwestern United States north of the northern boundary of California, 
and, in addition, Alaska. 

f. The Pacific sector of the Panama Naval Coastal Frontier includes the coastal 
zone defined to be within a broken line drawm from the Mexico- Guatemala 
boundary^ to a point in Latitude 5° South, Longitude 95° W’est and thence to the 
Peru-Ecuador border, and to include the sea routes near the sruthern and w^estern 
borders of that zone. 

[18] g. The Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier consists of Oahu, and all the 
land and sea areas required for the defense of Oahu. The coastal zone extends to 
a distance of 500 miles from all the Hawaiian Islands, including Johnston and 
Palmyra Islands and Kingman Reef. 

h. The Far East Area is defined as the area from the coast of China in Latitude 
30° North, east to Longitude 140° East, thence south to the equator, thence east 
to Longitude 141° East, thence south to the boundary of Dutch New Guinea on 
the south coast, thence westward to Latitude 11° South, Longitude 120° East, 
thence south to Latitude 13° South, thence west to Longitude 92° East, thence 
north to Latitude 20° North, thence to the boundary between India and Burma. 

i. In the Far East Area, responsibility for the strategic direction of the naval 
forces of the Associated Powers, except of naval forces engaged in supporting the 
defense of the Philippines will be assumed by the British Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, China. The Commander-in-Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet, will be 
responsible for the direction of naval forces engaged in supporting the defense of 
the Philippines. 

j. The Australia and New Zealand Area comprises the Australian and New 
Zealand British Naval Stations west of LoMitude 180° and south of the equator. 
The British Naval Commandet-in-Chief, China, is responsible for the strategic 
direction of the naval forces of the Associated Powers operating in this Area. 

1312. The foregoing delineation of principal areas and the agreements as to 
cooperation between the United States and the British Commonwealth are con- 
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tained in the Report of United States-British Staff Conversations (ABC-1). 
Joint United States-Canada War Plan No. 2 (ABC-22) is now in the process of 
preparation. Similar agreements with the Netherlands East Indies are being 
made. 

[19] 1313. The following principles of command will obtain: 

a. As a general rule, the forces of the United States and those of the Unite<l 
Kingdom should operate under their own commanders in the areas of responsi- 
bility of their own Power. 

b. The assignment of an area to one Power shall not be construed as restricting 
the forces of the other Power from temporarily extending appropriate operation.'s 
into that area, as may be required by particular circumstances. 

c. The forces of either Power which are employed normally under the strategic 
direction of an established commander of the other, wull, with due regard to their 
type, be employed as task forces charged with the execution of specific strategic 
tasks. These task forces wdll operate under their own commanders and will 
not be distributed into small bodies attached to the forces of the other Powder. 
Only exceptional military circumstances will justify the temporary suspension 
of the normal strategic tasks. 

d. Wlicn units of both Powers cooperate tactically, command will be exercised 
by that officer of either Power whb is the senior in rank, or if of equal rank, of 
time in grade. 

e. United States naval aviation forces employed in British Areas will operate 
under Ignited States Naval command, and will remain an integral part of United 
States Naval task forces. Arrangements will be made for coordination of their 
operations with those of the appropriate Coastal Command groups. 

1314. The concept of the war in the Pacific, as set forth in aBC- 1 is as follows: 

Even if Japan were not initially to enter the war on the side of the Axis 
Powers, it would still be necessary for the Associated Powders to deploy their 
forces in a manner to guard against Japanese intervention. If Japan does 
enter the w'ar, the military strategy in the Far East will be defen- [SO] 
sive. The I'nited States does not intend to add to its present military 
stren^h in the Far East but will employ the United States Pacific Fleet 
offensively in the manner best calculated to weaken Japanese economic powder, 
and to support the defense of the Malay barrier by diverting Japanese 
strength away from Malaysia. The United States intends to so augment its 
forces in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas that the British Commonw^ealth 
w'ill be in a position to release the necessary forces for the Far East. 

Section S. Enemy Information 

1321. Information of the enemy will be disseminated prior to and on the exe- 
cution of this Plan, by means of intelligence reports. 

1322. Information which is of special interest with resi)ect to a specific task 
is included with that task in Part III or in the Annexes. 

[21] Section 3. Estimate of Enemy Action 

1331. It is believed that German and Italian action in the Pacific wull be 
limited to commerce raiding w'ith converted types, and possibly with an occasional 
pocket battleship or heavy cruiser. 

1332. It is conceived that Japanese action will be as follows: 

a. The principal offensive effort to be tow'ard the eventual capture of Malaysia 
(including the Philippines) and Hong Kong. 

b. The secondary offensive efforts to be toward the interruption of American 
and Allied sea communications in the Pacific, the Far East and the Indian Ocean, 
and to accomplish the capture of Guam and other outlying positions. 

c. The offensive against China to be maintained on a reduced scale only. 

d. The principal defensive efforts to bo: 

1. Destruction of threatening naval forces. 

2. Ilolding positions for their own use and denying positions in the Central 
and Western Pacific and the Far Ea^^t which may be suitable for advanced 
bases. 

3. Protecting national and captured territory and approaches. 

1333. To accomplish the foregoing it is believed that Japan’s initial action 
wiU be toward: 

a. Capture of Guam. 

b. Establishment of control over the South China Sea, Philippine waters, and 
the wraters between Borneo and New Guinea, by the establishment of advanced 
bases, and by the [22] destruction of United States and allied air and 
naval forces in these regions, follow^ed by the capture of Luzon. 
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c. Capture of Northern Borneo. 

d. Denial to the United States of the use of the Marshall-Caroline- Marianas 
area by the use of fixed defenses, and, bv the operation of air forces and light 
naval forces to reduce the strength of the United States Fleet. 

e. Reenforcement of the Mandate Islands by troops, aircraft and light naval 
forces. 

f. Possibly raids or stronger attacks on Wake, Midway and other outlying 
United States positions. 

1334. The initial Japanese deployment is therefore estimated to be as follows: 

a. Troops and aircraft in the Homeland, Manchukuo, and China with strong 
concentrations in Formosa and Hainan, fairly strong defenses in the Carolines, 
and comparatively weak but constantlv growing defenses in the Marshalls. 

b. Main fleet concentration in the Inland Sea, shifting to a central position 
(possibly Pescadores) after the capture of Guam and the reenforceinent of the 
Mandat^. 

c. A strong fleet detachment in the Mindanao-Celebes area (probaljle main 
base in Halmahera). 

d. Sufficient units in the Japan Sea to counter moves of Russian Naval forces 
in that area. 

e. Strong concentration of submarines and light surface patrol craft in the 
Mandates, with such air scouting and air attack units as can be supported there. 

f. Raiding and observation forces widely distributed in the Pacific, and sub- 
marines in the Hawaiian Area. 

[33] g. Obsolete and weaker units on patrol of coastal areas and focal areas 
of lines of communication. 

h. Merchant ships in neutral ports or proceeding home via detours* wide of 
usual routes. 


[2Jt] Part II. Outline or Tasks 

CHAPTER I. TASKS ASSIGNED BY NAVY BASIC PLAN — MISSION 

2101. The Navy Basic War Plan (Rainbow Five) assigns the following tasks 
within the Pacific Area to the U. S. Pacific Fleet: 

a. Support the forces of the associated powers in the Far East by diverting 
enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier, through the denial and capture 
of positions in the Marshalls, and through raids on enemy sea communications 
ana positions; 

b. Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area, and to establish an advanced fleet base in Truk; 

c. Destroy axis sea communications by capturing or destroying ve.s.sels trading 
directly or indirectly with the enemy; 

d. Support British naval forces in the area south of the equator as far west as 
longitude 155® east; 

e. Defend Samoa in category 

f. Defend Guam in category ‘*F"; 

g. Protect the sea communications of the associated powers by escorting, 
covering, and patrolling as required by circumstances, and by destroying enemy 
raiding forces: 

h. Protect the territory of the associated powers in the Pacific area and prevent 
the extension of enemy military power into the Western Hemisphere by destroying 
hostile expeditions and by supporting land and air forces in denying the enemy 
the use of land positions in that hemisphere; 

i. Cover the operations of the naval coastal frontier forces; 

j. Establish fleet control zones, defining their limits from time to time as 
circumstances require; 

k. Route shipping of associated powers within the fleet control zones. 

[25] CHAPTER II. TASKS FORMULATED TO ACCOMPLISH THE ASSIGNED MISSION 

2201. It will be noted that the tasks assigned in the previous chapter are based 
upon Assumption a2 of paragraph 1211 (Japan in the w^ar). In formulating tasks 
the Commander-in-Chief has provided also for Assumption al and divides the 
tasks to be accomplished by the Pacific Fleet into phases, as follows: 

a. PHASE I — Initial tasks — Japan not in the war. 

b. PHASE lA — Initial tasks — Japan in the war. 

c. PHASE II, etc. — Succeeding t^ks. 

2202. Phase I tasks are as follows: 
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a. Complete mobilization and prepare for distant operations; thereafter main- 
tain all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

b. Maintain fleet security at bases and anchorages and at sea. 

c. Transfer the Atlantic reenforcement, if ordered. 

d. Transfer the Southeast Pacific Force, if ordered. 

e. Assign twelve patrol planes and two small tenders to Pacific Southern and a 
similar force to Pacific Northern- Naval Coastal Frontier, on M-day. 

f. Assign two submarines and one submarine rescue vessel to Pacific Northern 
Naval Coastal Frontier on M-day. 

g. Protect the communications and territory of the associated powers and 
prevent the extension of enemy military power into the Western Hemisphere by 
patrolling w ith light forces and patrol planes, and by the action of striking groups 
as necessary. In so doing supp^ort the British Naval Forces south of the equator 
as far west as Ix)ngitude 155® East. 

h. Establish defensive submarine patrols at Wake and Midway. 

{26) 2202. i. Observe, with submarines outside the three mile limit, the 

possible raider bases in the Japanese mandates, if authorized at the time by the 
Navy Department. 

j. Prosecute the establishment and defense of subsidiary bases at Midway, 
Johnston, Palmyra, Samoa, Guam and Wake, and at Canton if authorized. 

k. Continue training operations as practicable. 

l. Move the maximum practicable portion of second Marine Division to Hawaii 
for training in landing operations. 

m. GuaM against surprise attack by Japan. 

Phase I A 

2203. Phase lA tasks are as follows: 

a. Continue tasks outlined in 2202 a, b, g, h, and k. 

b. Accomplish such of the tasks in 2202 c, d, e, f, and j as have not been com- 
pleted. 

c. Make an initial sweep for Japanese merchantmen and enemy raiders and 
tenders in the northern Pacific. 

d. Continue the protection of the territory and communications of the asso- 
ciated powers, and of the naval coastal frontier forces, chiefly by covering opera- 
tions. 

e. 1. Make reconnaissance and raid in force on the Marshall Islands. 

2. If available cruisers and other circumstances permit, make cruiser raids 
against Japanese shipping in waters between Hansei Shoto and Nanpo Shoto. 

f. Establish and maintain maximum practicable submarine patrols against 
Japanese forces and communications near the Japanese homeland. 

g. Maintain air patrols against enemy forces in the approaches to Oahu and 
outlying bases. 

[27] 2203. h. Escort important shipping, including troop movements, be- 

tween the Haw'aiian Area and the West Coast. 

i. Route shipping in the fleet control zone when established. 

j. Augment tne local defense forces of the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 
as necessary. 

k. Move from San Diego to Hawaii the remaining units and equipment 6f the 
Second Marine Division. 

l. Prepare to capture and establish control over the Marshall Island Area. 

Phase II and subsequent phases 

2204. Tasks of Phase II and Subsequent Phases which can be formulated at 
this time are: 

a. Capture and establish a protected fleet anchorage in the Marshall Island 
Area. 

b. Capture or deny other positions in the Marshall Island Area as necessary 
for further advance to the westward. 

c. Raid other Japanese land objectives and sea communications. 

d. Capture and establish an advanced fleet base at Truk. 

e. Continue uncompleted tasks of Phase lA. 
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[28] Part III. Task Assignment 

CHAPTER I. PHASE I 

Seciion 1. TASK FORCE ONE 

3111. Task Farce One will perform tasks as required by the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3112. When directed release two small light cruisers and one destroyer division 
to become the Southeast Pacific l^orce as required by the Navy basic plan. 

3113. Perform the tasks assigned in the patrol and sweeping plan (annex I). 

[29] Section 2. TASK FORCE TWO 
3121. Task Force Two will: 

Perform the tasks assigned in the patrol and sweeping plan (Annex I). 

\30] Section 3. TASK FORCE THREE 

3131. Task Force Three will perform the tasks assigned in the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3132. Perform the tasks assigned in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

3133. a. Move from San Diego to Hawaii the maximum practicable portion of 
the Second Marine Division, employing attached transports. 

b. Make preparations and train for landing attacks on Japanese ba^es in the 
Marshalls for purposes of capture or demolition, with particular emphasis on plan 
for capture of Eniwetok. 

c. 1. Special Information. 

As of July 1, 1941, the Marine defenses in Hawaii and the outlying islands are 
as follows: 

MIDWAY —34 officers 
750 men 

6 5"/51 caliber guns 
12 3' 750 caliber AA guns 
30 0.50 caliber machine guns 
30 0.30 caliber machine guns 
4 searchlights. 

JOHNSTON— 18 men 

2 5'751 caliber guns 
4 0.30 caliber machine guns 
PALMYRA —4 officers 
lOl men 

4 5'751 caliber guns 
4 3'750 caliber AA guns 
4 0.50 caliber machine guns 
4 0.30 caliber machine guns 

[31] OAHU — 32 officers 

620 men 

4 5'751 caliber guns 
8 3'750 caliber AA guns 
20 0.50 caliber machine guns 
16 0.30 caliber machine guns 

Note: The above personnel are defense battalion person- 
nel only and are in addition to personnel employed in guard 
duty, barracks duty, etc. 

WAKE —None. 

2. Task 

Furnish additional defenses for outlying bases as may be requested by the 
Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier and approved by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

[32] Section 4- TASK FORCE NINE {PATROL PLANE FORCE)] 

3141. Task Force Nine w’ill perform the tasks assigned in the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3142. On W-day transfer twelve patrol planes and two tenders to each of the 
Pacific Southern and Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontiers. Continue admin- 
istration of these forces and rotate detail at discretion. 

3143. Perform tasks assigned in the patrol and sweeping plan (Annex I). 
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[S51 Section 6. TASK FORCE SEVEN (UNDERSEA FORCE) 

3151. Tas(k Force Seven will perform tasks as required by the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3152. a. Special Information, 

1. There are indications that Axis raiders have been basing in the Marshall 
area. 

2. The imminence of the entry of Japan into the war requires a deploy- 
ment suitable for this eventuality. 

3. NARWHAL and NAUTILUS are fitted to carry 13,500 gallons of 
aviation gasoline each for fueling patrol planes. 

b. Task, 

Maintain patrols required by the patrol and sweeping plan (Annex I). 

c. Special Logistics, 

Logistic replenishment at Pearl Harbor and to a limited degree at Midway. 

3153. Assign one submarine division to Task Force Three as required for land- 
ing attack training. 

3154. On W-day transfer two submarines and one submarine rescue vessel to 
Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier to assist in defense of the Alaskan 
sector. Continue administration of these units and rotate detail at discretion. 

[5-^1 Section 6, TASK FORCE EIGHT (MINING FORCE) 

3161. Task Force Eight will: 

Continue op>erations and training under commanders Task Forces One and Two 

[35] Section 7. TASK FORCE SIX (LOGISTIC <fc CONTROL FORCE) 

3171. Task Force Six will perform tasks as required by the following paragraphs. 

3172. Provide logistic service to the fleet and cooperate with Commander 
Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier in providing logistic services to outlying bases. 

3173. Perform tasks required by The Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

3174. Maintain in the office of Commander Pacific Naval Coastal Frontier an 
officer to maintain liaison with respect to logistic requirements of the fleet, the 
loading of base force and NTS vessels, and the routing and protection of U. S. 
and Allied shipping. Maintain close liaison with Commander Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier for the same purposes. 

3175. Transfer ten VJR to Commander Task Force Nine, 

[36] Section 8. NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS 
Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier) 

3181. Special Information. 

The Basic Plan as.signs the following tasks to the C'omraander, Hawaiian 
Naval Coastal Frontier: 

a. Defend the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier in Category (Category 

— Mav be subject to major attack). (N. B. The C( mmander-in-Chief. 

U. S. Pacific Fleet, does not consider Category will apply during Phase 1.) 

b. Protect and route shipping within the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier. 

c. Support the U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

d. Support the Army and Associated Forces within the Hawaiian Naval Coastal 
Frontier. 

3182. By this Fleet Plan, Task Force Four is assigned the tasks below. 

a. Assist in providing external security for units of the Fleet in the Haw'aiian 
Naval Coastal Frontier, in cooperation with the Army and the units concerned. 
(As of the date of issue of this plan, the s(‘curity plan of the (Commander, Haw^aiian 
Naval Coastal Frontier (as C’ommander, Base Defense) is already in effect). 

b. Prosecute the establishment of subsidiary bases at Midway, Johnston, 
Palmyra, and Wake, and at Canton if authorized. Assist as practicable in the 
development of Samoa and (luam. 

c. Make the facilities of outlying bases available for Fleet units operating in 
the vicinity; and directly and through own task group commanders cooperate 
\vith other task force and task group commanders in coordinating the military 
activities at these bases. (See Annex IV.) 
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IL S. PACIFIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN— RAINBOW FIVE 
{NAVY PLAN RAINBOW FIVE) 

PART III. TASK ASSIGNMENT 
CHAPTER I. PHASE I 

[37] 3182. d. Utilize units of the Fleet Marine Force, made available for 

the purix)se, to defend Midway, Johnston, and Palmyra, and, when authorized. 
Wake and Canton. 

TaBk Force Five (Pacific Southern) and Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern 
Naval Coastal Frontier) 

3183. Commanders Task Forces Five and Ten perform tasks assigned by the 
Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

[38] Section 9. TASKS JOINTLY APPLICABLE 

3191. Until detached from the Fleet, all forces less those of Naval Coastal 
Frontiers will perform the following tasks: 

a. Units in the Hawaiian Area complete mobilization at Pearl Harbor by the 
end of four W-day : units designated for early operations complete mobilization 
prior to the time designated for their operations to commence. Units on the 
Pacific Coast complete mobilization there as rapidly as possible. 

b. Maintain vessels of all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

c. Maintain internal and external security of forces at all times, cooperating 
with commanders of naval coastal frontiers while within the limits of those 
frontiers. Guard against surprise attack by Japanese forces. 

d. Continue such training activities of the fleet as the commander-in-chief 
may direct. 

e. Reinforce local defense and coastal forces as directed. 

f. Protect the territory and communications of the associated powers, the 
operations of coastal forces, and troop movements by covering and other opera- 
tions as directed by the commander-in-chief. 

[5P] CHAPTER II. PHASE lA 

Section 1. TASK FORCE ONE 

3211. Task Force One will perform tasks as required by the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3212. Perform task assigned in the patrol and sweeping plan (Annex I). 

3213. Reenforce and support operations of Task Force two as required in the 
Marshall reconnaissance and raiding plan (Annex II). 

UO] Section 2. TASK FORCE TWO 

3221. Task Force Two will perform tasks as required by the following para- 
graph. 

3222. Conduct reconnaissance and raid in force against the Marshalls as 
required in the Marshall reconnaissance and raiding plan (Annex II). 

Ul] Section 3. TASK FORCE THREE 

3231. Task Force Three will perform tasks as required by the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3232. Conduct initial sweep against enemy commerce and raiders as required 
in The Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

3233. Reenforce Task Force Two as required by the Marshall Reconnaissance 
and Raiding Plan (Annex II). 

3234. Move from San Diego to Hawaii the remaining units and equipment of 
the Second Marine Division and continue training for landing exercises. 

3235. Continue task assigned in subparagraph 3133 c, 2. 

[i2] Section 4. TASK FORCE NINE (PATROL PLANE FORCE) 

3241. Task Force Nine will perform tasks as required in the following para- 
graphs of this section. 

3242. a. Special Information. 

1. Patrol plane operations from Midway, Wake, Johnston, Palmyra, and 
Canton are feasible, the extent of such operations being dependent upon the 
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defenses, facilities and supplies available at the time operations commence. 
Those defenses, facilities and supplies are being augmented. As of July 1, 1941, 
tenders cannot base at Wake or Canton but Pan-American Airways' facilities 
may be used by mecial arrangement or by commandeering. A project for the 
improvement of Wake as a base is underway. No such project for Canton has 
been approved. 

2. No aircraft are assigned at present to the Commander, Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier. 

3. Our submarines will assist in the defense of Midway and Wake, and will 
habitually operate offensively in enemy waters. 

4. Land defenses exist on outlying islands, as described in paragraph 3133c, 

1. Commander Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier), is charged 
with the defense of these outlying islands and will make them available for patrol 
plane operations. 

5. It is believed that enemy action in the area subject to our patrol plane searc 
will comprise: 

(a) Submarine raids and observation off Oahu and outlying islands and along 
our lines of communication. 

[43] (b) Surface raids on our lines of communications. 

(c) Surface and air raids against Wake and possibly against Midway, Johnston, 
Palmyra and Canton. 

(d) Possibly carrier raid against Oahu. 

b. Tasks- 

1. Perform patrols required by patrol and sweeping plan (Annex I). 

2. Subject to the specific tasks prescribed elsewhere in this plan, operate patrol 
planes in the Hawaiian Area including outlying islands so as to gain the earliest 
possible information of advancing enemy forces. Use them offensively only 
when other types of our own are not within striking distance, and the risk of 
damage to the planes is small; or when the importance of inflicting damage on 
the objective appears to justify the risk of receiving the damage which may result. 

3. Coordinate the service of information with the operations of other forces. 

4. Perform tasks assigned in the Marshall reconnaissance and raiding plan 
(Annex II). 

5. Coordinate operations of patrol planes with submarines operating in same 
general area. 

6. Withdraw patrol planes from advance bases when necessary to avoid dis- 
proportionate losses. 

144] 3242. b. 7. Maintain not less than two squadrons (one may be V. J. 

Squadron from base force) based on Oahu at all times. During the absence of 
major portions of the fleet from the vicinity of Oahu, such squadrons, at dis- 
cretion, may be temporarily transferred to commander Task Force Four (Hawai- 
ian Naval Coastal Frontier). 

c. Special Logistics. 

Logistic support at outlying bases will be supplied by own tenders, Hawaiian 
Naval Coastal Fontier, Base Force, and, if necessary, by Pan-American Airwa 3 \s 
facilities. 

[45] Sections. TASK FORCE SEVEN (UNDERSEA FORCE) 

3251 . Task Force Seven will perform tasks as required by the following paragraph. 

3252. a. 1. Special Information 

1. Surface units of the Fleet will initially conduct the operations required hy 
the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I) and the Marshall Reconnaissance and 
Raiding Plan (Annex II). Thereafter operations will be conducted for the cap- 
ture of the Marshalls and Carolines, with occasional sweeps toward the Marianas 
and the Japanese Homeland. 

2. Our patrol planes will be operating from Midway, and possibly Wake and 
Johnston Islands. 

3. Japan is dev^eloping extensively the defenses of the Mandated Islands. 
Land planes are known to be based at Saipan, Truk and Jaluit and have been 
reported at Marcus Island. Air fields are believed to exist at Wotje and Maloe- 
lap. Port Lloyd in the Bonins is a minor operating base and some aircraft 
usually base there and at Hachijo Jima. Aircraft may be present on Amami 
Oshima. 

4. Considerable air strength is based on the Japanese Homeland but it is be- 
loved that, with many commitments elsewhere and a general lack of patrol 
planes, the air patrol surrounding the Homeland will not be particularly intensive. 
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5. The main units of the Japanese Fleet will probably be operating from the 
Inland Sea. 

6. All important harbors will probably be mined and netted against submarines 
and are well fortified. A considerable number of small patrol craft must be 
expected. 

[46] 3252. a. 7. The southwestern and western lines of communications 
from Japan may be considered vital needs and those toward the Mandates are 
very important. 

8. It is expected that all Japanese Merchantmen will be armed or will be 
oi>erating under naval control, and will therefore be subject to submarine attack. 
Specific instructions on this subject wiU be issued later. 

9. Arrangements will be made with the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, to 
extend the Pacific Area sufficiently for submarines to pass through the Nansei 
Shoto as far south as Latitude 28°-30' N. 

10. Mining Japanese waters outside the three mile limit may be planned. The 
specific authority for such mining will be issued later. 

b. Tasks 

1. Continue patrol of two submarines each at Wake and Midway. 

2. Establish maximum practicable initial patrol off the Japanese homeland and 
thereafter maintain it at the maximum strength permitted by operating condi- 
tions, giving Stations the following prioritv. 

YOKOHAMA 

BUNCO CHANNEL 

KII CHANNEL 

TSUSHIMA 

NAGASAKI 

SHIMONOSEKI 

TSUGARU 

3. Inflict maximum damage on enemy forces including shipping, utilizing 
torpedoes and mines, and, if appropriate, gunfire. 

[47] 3252. b. 4. Report important enemy movements by radio if success of 
attack mission is not thereby jeopardized. 

c. Special Logistics. 

Utilize facilities at Midway as necessary to increase endurance on patrol. 

[48] Section 6. TASK FORCE EIGHT {MINING FORCE) 

3261. Ta^k Force Eight will: 

Report to Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier to augment the 
local defense forces during this phase. 

[49] Section 7. TASK FORCE SIX (LOGISTIC (St CONTROL FORCE) 
3271. Task Force Six will: 

Continue tasks assigned for Phase I and perform the tasks assigned in the 
patrol and sweeping plan (annex I) and the Marshall reconnaissance and raiding 
plan (annex II). 

[60] Sections. NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS 

3281. Task Force Five (Pacific Northern; and Ta^k Force Ten (Pacific Southern 
Naval Coastal Frontier; wUl: 

Continue tasks assigned for phase I and perform the tasks assigned in the 
patrol and sweeping plan (annex I). 

3282. Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier) wiU: 

Continue tasks assigned for phase I. 

[61] Section 9. TASKS JOINTLY APPLICABLE 
3291. All task forces concerned: 

a. Continue tasks assigned in paragraph 3191. 

b. Perform tasks assigned in the patrol and sweeping plan (annex I) . 

[62] CHAPTER 111. PHASES SUCCEEDING PHASE lA 

Section 1. TASK FORCE ONE 
3311. Task Force One will: 

Cover operations of other forces as prescribed in the Eniwetok plan (annex — ), 
and other plans for the capture of the Marshalls and Carolines. 
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[5Sa] Section £, TASK FORCE TWO 
. 3321. Task Force Two will; 

Reenforce Task Forces One and Three as required in Eniwetok and other plans 
and perform such reconnaissance and raiding as is directed. 

[6eb] Section 3, TASK FORCE THREE 
3331. Task Force Three will: 

a. Continue training for landing attacks. 

b. Perform tasks assigned in Eniwetok plan (annex — ) and other operations 
involving landing attacks. 

c. Patrol as directed in subsequent plans. 

d. Continue task assigned in subparagraph 3133 c, 2. 

[52c\ Section 4- TASK FORCE NINE {PATROL PLANE FORCE) 

3341. Task Force Nine will: 

a. Continue tasks assigned in subparagraphs 3242 b, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

b. Perform tasks assigned in Eniwetok plan (annex — ) and other plans for 
the capture of the Marshalls and Carolines. 

[5 2d] Section 5. TASK FORCE SEVEN (UNDERSEA FORCE) 

3351. Task Force Seven will: 

a. Continue tasks assigned in subparagraphs 3252 b, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

b. Carry out tasks assigned in Eniwetok plan (annex — ) and other plans for 
the capture of the Marshalls and Carolines. 

U. S. PACIFIC FLEET OPERATING PLAN— RAINBOW FIVE 
(NAVY PLAN 0-1, RAINBOW FIVE) 

PART III. TASK ASSIGNMENT 

CHAPTER III. PHASES SUCCEEDING PHASE lA 

[52e] Section 6. TASK FORCE EIGHT (MINING FORCE) 

3361. Task Force Eight will: 

Perform such mining tasks as may be assigned in Eniwetok plan (annex — ) 
and other operations and continue to augment local patrols as directed. 

[52f] Section 7. TASK FORCE SIX (LOGISTIC AND CONTROL 
. FORCE) 

3371. Task Force Six wiU: 

a. Continue tasks prescribed in paragraphs 3172 to 3174. 

b. Prepare plans for the establishment of a fleet anchorage at Eniwetok and 
a fleet base at Truk after the positions have been captured. 

[52g] Section 8. NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIERS 
3381. Task Forces Four, Five, and Ten will: 

Continue the tasks assigned in paragraphs 3182 and 3183. 

I52h] Section 9. TASKS JOINTLY APPLICABLE 
3391. All taskforces concerned: 

Continue tasks assigned in paragraph 3291 . 

[53] CHAPTER IV. EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 

3401. The execution of this Plan may be in one or two steps depending on 
whether Japan does or does not become a belligerent on the first day of execution. 

a. If action against European Axis Powders only is to be. taken the despatch will 
be EXECUTE NAVY PLAN OPTION DASH ONE RAINBOW FIVE 
PHASE ONE”. 

b. When action against JAPAN is to be taken the despatch for execution will 
be ‘^EXECUTE NAVY PLAN OPTION DASH ONE RAINBOW FIVE 
PHASE ONE AFIRM”. 

3402. In the event of an overt act of war by a foreign power against theUnited 
States prior to the existence of a state of war, it is the duty of the seniorcommander 
on the spot to take such action in the defense of his command and thenational 
interests as the situation may require, and report the action taken to superior 
authority at once. 
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[5i\ CHAPTER V. INITIAL TRANSFER OF UNITS 

3501. The table below gives, for ready reference, a summary of the transfers 
to be made in going from the current pt'ace time organization to the task organ- 
ization as of W-Day and as of J-Day. Those transfers for \V-I)ay will be made 
upon the placing into effect of Phase I of this Plan. Those for J-Day will bo 
made when the execution of Phase lA is ordered. Units concerned will report by 
despatch to the commanders of the task forces to which they are transferring. 


From 

To 

Unit transferred 

Transfer effected 

Remarks 

Taskfor 1_ 

Southeastern Pa- 

/2 OCL 

jwhen directed.. 



eifle For. 

11 Desdiv 



Taskfor 3-. 

1 CL 

W-Day 

W Day 

For rotation on patrol 
until J-Day. 

For rotation on patrol 
until J-Day. 

If Atlantic Keen, is do- 

Taskfor 2 

Taskfor 3.. 

P* 

1 CA 


Atlantic Keen 

4 CA 

When directed. . 

Taskfor 3 

Taskfor 2.. 

2 CA 

When directed. 

t ached. 

If Atlantic Rccn. is de- 



12 VPB 

Inched. 

r Administration remains. 


PSNCF 

1 AVD 

W-Day 

\ Units may bo rotated. 



1 AVP 




12 VPB 


f Administration remains. 

Taskfor 9 (Patrol 
Plane Force). 

Taskfor 7 (Under- 
sea Force). 

PNNCF 

1 AVD 

VV-Day 

\ Units may be rotated. 


1 AVP 


PNNCF 

/2 SS 

j W-Day 

f.\dminlstration remains. 
\ Units may be rotated. 
Base Samoa. Released 

[1 ASR 



Taskfor 3 

NARWHAL or 

NV-Day 



NAUTILUS. 


on J-Day. 

1^ 





Taskfor8(MInfor). 

Taskfor 6 (Logistic 
and Control For). 

Hawaiian NCF... 

ri CM 

jj-Day.- 

Until further orders. 

\8DM 

1 AO 

Taskfor 3 

\V-D8y 

Base Samoa, released on 
J-Day. 

For fueling at sea ships 
in initial sweep. To 
revert when reloased. 

For fueling at sea shins 
in initial rcoonnais- 
sanoeof MARSHALLS 
To revert when re- 
lca.se(l. 

Until further orders. 


1 AO 

J-Day 


Taskfor 2_. 

2 AO 

J-Day 


Taskfor 9 

10 VJR 

J-Day. 

All Forces 

Hawaiian NCF... 

As directed 

When directed.. 


Task for 6 (Logistic 
and Control 
Force). 

Any ship passing 
between West 
Coast and Ha- 
waii. 

Prior to sched- 
uled date of 
departure. 

For escort duty. To re- 
vert on completion. 


[ 56 \ Part IV. Logistics 

CHAPTER I. GENERAL 

4101. Commander Task Force Six (Logistics and Control Force) is charged 
with the logistic supply of the PJeet and, in cooperation with Commander Task 
Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier), with supplying the present out- 
lying bases in the Mid Pacific. He will make requests for replacements as required 
by paragraph 4322 g of the Navy Basic Plan. He will maintain a liaison officer 
in the office of Commander Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal 
Frontier) and, through him, will control the quantities and times of delivery of 
material and personnel requirements to the Fleet. In so far as practicable, a 
reserve of consumable supplies will be established and maintained at Pearl Harbor. 
After capture of bases in the MARSHALLS and CAROLINES a reserve of 
supplies will be maintained at these places, as permitted by storage and transporta- 
tion facilities available. 

4102. The supply of units of the Second Marine Division after they have left 
the West Coast will be included with that of the Fleet. 

4103. Special logistic instructions affecting particular tasks have been included 
in the task assignments in Part III and the Annexes of this Plan. 

4104. P'or the benefit of Commander Task Force Six, Commanders of other 
task forces will include, in the plans which they prepare, their logistic require- 
ments as far as they can be foreseen. 

4105. The requirements of the U. S. Pacific Fleet are placed in the second highest 
priority classification by paragraph 4261 of the Navy Basic Plan. 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 21 
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[66a] CHAPTER II. TRANSPORTATION 

4201. Commander Task Force Six (Logistics and Control Force), through his 
liaison officer in the office of Commander Task Force Five (Pacific Southern 
Naval Coastal Frontier), will coordinate the transportation of material and per- 
sonnel by Fleet transportation facilities and the Naval Transportation Service. 

4202. The Naval Transportation Service vessels assigned to assist in the sup- 
ply of the Hawaiian and Alaskan areas will be shown in a revised Chapter IX, 
Appendix II, of the Navy Basic Plan. If practicable, they will not be employed 
for transportation farther westward than Hawaii. 

4203. The employment of commercial vessels to assist in transportation from 
the West Coast to Hawaii is most desirable and is acceptable to the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

[56h] CHAPTER III. HOSPITALIZATION AND EVACUATION 

4301. The facilities of the Fleet including those of hospital ships, advanced 
base hospitals and mobile medical units will, as far as practicable, provide hospi- 
talization for sick and wounded personnel. 

4302. As necessary, such personnel will, under the coordinated supervision of 
the task force commanders responsible for the personnel and for the transportation 
facilities employed, be evacuated to the nearest shore establishment having hospi- 
tal space available. 

4303. The ships concerned will furnish hospitalization to embarked Army 
forces until ineffectives can be transferred ashore. 

[66c] CHAPTER IV. PRIZE CREWS 

4401. The Navy Department will furnish prize crews as follows: U. S. Pacific 
Fleet — 8; Southeast Pacific Force — 8. If those for the Pacific Fleet are available 
they will be placed aboard ships assigned to make the search for enemy merchant 
ships in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I) . 

[66d] CHAPTER V. SALVAGE 

4601. All units, particular^ of Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force) 
and suitable units of Task Force Seven (Underseas Force) will render salvage 
service, as practicable, to naval and other vessels in the Pacific Area outside of 
a zone lying 500 miles from the continental United States, Alaska, and Panama. 
Within the above mentioned zone, salvage service will be rendered by the shore 
establishment. 

[67] Part V. Special Provisions 

CHAPTER I. TIME TO BE USED 

5101. GREENWICH Civil Time will be used in carrying out this Plan. 

[58] CHAPTER n. COMMUNICATIONS 

5201. Communications will be in accordance with USF-70 as modified by 
Annex III to this Plan. 

[5P] CHAPTER III. LOCATION OF COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

5301. The Fleet will be kept informed of the location of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

[60] CHAPTER IV. TENTATIVE OPERATION PLANS — PHASES I AND lA 

5401. Tentative Operation Plans Nos. 1-R5 and 1A-R6 as formulated below^ 
are designed to facilitate the promulgation and execution of the tasks assigned for 
Phases i and I A of this U. S. Pacific Fleet Operating Plan (Rainbow Five). It 
is expected that they will be modified and executed by despatch when the corre- 
sponding Phase of this 0-1 Plan is placed in effect as prescribed in paragraph 3401. 

[61] Section 1, Phase I 

United States Pacific Fleet 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

Place 

Date 


Operation Plan No. 1-R5 
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Initial Task Organization 

(See paragraph 1107 of this Plan for normal organization) 

(a) Task Force One — Commander Battle Force. — Normal units this task force 
plus ^ minecraft less 1 cruiser in rotation to Task Force Three patrol pool. 

(b) Task Force Two — Commander Aircraft, Battle Force. — Normal units this 
task force plus % minecraft less one cruiser in rotation to Task Force Three patrol 
pool. 

(c) Task Force Three — Commander Scouting Force. — Normal units this task 
force plus 1 cruiser each from Ta^k Forces One and Two for cruiser patrol pool plus 
1 SS from Task Force Seven^ 1 AO from Task Force Six, and (on request) 1 patron 
and tender from Task Force Seven for South Pacific operations. 

(d) Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) (S. O. P. Airscofor Hawaiian Area). — 
Normal units this task force less 24 VP and tenders transferred to Naval Coastal 
Frontiers, and (if requested by Commander Task Force Three) 1 patron and tender 
to Task Force Three. 

162] (e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force) — Commander Submarines, 

Scouting Force. — Normal units this task force less 2 SS and 1 ASR to Task Force 
Ten and 1 SS to Task Force Three. 

(f) Task Force Eight (Mining Force). — Non-operative as such; normal units 
thereof being divided between Task Forces One and Two. 

(g) Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force) — Commander Base Force. — 
Normal units this task force plus any units transferred from other forces for escort 
duty West Coast-Hawaii less 1 AO to Task Force Three. 

(h) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier) — Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval District. — Normal units this task force plus units from other 
fleet forces when and if the Commander-in-Chief directs transfer. 

(i) Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier) — Commandant, 
Twelfth Naval District. — Normal units this task force plus 12 VP and tender from 
Task Force Nine. 

(j) Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier) — Commandant, 
Thirteenth Naval District. — Normal units this task force plus 12 VP and tender 
from Task Force Nine plus 2 SS and 1 ASR from Task Force Seven. 

[63] 1. Information, Assumptions, etc., as previously given in Parts I, II 
and III of Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five. 

2. This Fleet will, in the Pacific Area, protect the territory and sea communica- 
tions of the Associated Powers and will support British Naval Forces south of the 
equator as far west as Longitude 155° East, while continuing training and guarding 
against attack by Japan. 

3. (a) Task Force One. — (1) When directed release two small light cruisers and 
one destroyer division to become the Southeast Pacific Force as required by the 
Navy Basic Plan. 

(2) Perform the task assigned in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(b) Task Force Two. — (1) Perform the tasks assigned in the Patrol and Sweep- 
ing Plan (Annex I). 

(c) Task Force Three. — (1) Maintain the patrols required by the Patrol and 
Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(2) Move from San Diego to Hawaii the maximum practicable portion of the 
Second Marine Division, employing attached transports. 

(3) Make preparations and train for landing attacks on Japanese ba.ses in tlie 
Marshalls for purposes of capture or demolition, with particular emphasis on plan 
for capture of Eniwetok. 

[64] (4) Furnish additional defenses for outlying bases as may be requested 
by Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier and approved by the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief. 

(d) Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force). — (1) Transfer twelve patrol planes 
and two tenders to each of the Pacific Southern and Pacific Northern Naval 
Coastal Frontiers. Continue administration of these forces and rotate detail at 
discretion. 

(2) Perform tasks assigned in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force). — (1) Maintain patrols required by the 
Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(2) Assign one submarine division to Task Force Three as required for landing 
attack training. 

(3) Transfer two submarines and one submarine rescue vessel to Pacific 
Northern Naval Coastal Frontier to assist in defense of the Alaska sector. Con- 
tinue administration of these units and rotate detail at discretion. 
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(f) Task Force Eight. (Mining Force). — (1) Continue training under Commander 

Task Force One. 

(g) Task Force Six (I.ogistic and Control Force). — (1) Provide logistic services 
to the Fleet and cooperate} with Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 
in providing logi'^tic services to outlying bases. 

l6o] (2) Perform tasks required by the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(3) Maintain in the Ofhee of Commander Pacific Naval Coastal Frontier an 
ofiicer to maintain liaison with respect to logistic requirements of the Fleet, the 
loading of Base Force and Naval Transportation Service vessels, and the routing 
and protection of rnit(‘d States and Allied shipping. Maintain close liaison 
with Command(‘r Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier for the same pur])oses. 

(h) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier). — (1) Assist in pro- 
viding external security for units of the Fleet in the Hawaiian Naval Coastal 
Front HT, in coop(Taiion with the Anny and the units concerned. 

(2) Prosecute the establishment of subsidiary bases at Midway, Johnston, 
Palmyra, and Wake, and at Canton is authorized. Assist as practicable in the 
development of .^arnoa and Guam. 

(3) Make the facilities of th(‘ outlying bases available for Fleet units operating 
in th(‘ vicinity and cfiojKrate with Commanders of Mobile Forces in coordinating 
the military activitic's at these bases. (»See Annex IV). 

{4) Utilize units of the Fleet Marine Force, made available for the purpose, 
to d(‘fend Midway, Johnston, and Palmyra, and, when authorized, Wake and 
Canton. 

(i) l^ask Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier). — (1) Perform 
ta^^ks assigned by the Patrol and Sweej)ing Plan Annex I). 

[ov/l (j) Task Force Ten t Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier). — 
(1) Perform tasks assigned by Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I). 

(x) (1) Units in the Hawaiian area complete mobilization at PearPHarbor 
within four days of date of execution of this Plan; units designated for early 
oy)erations coin[)letc mobilization prior to the time designated for their operations 
to commence. Units on the Pacific Coast complete mobilization there as rapidly 
as possible. 

(2) Maintain vessels of all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

(3) Maintain internal and external security of forces at all times, cooperating 
with the CommandfTs of Naval Coastal Frontiers while within the limits of those 
frontiers. Guard against surprise attack by Japanese Forces. 

(4) Continue such training activities of the Fleet as the Commander-in-Chief 
may direct. 

(5) Reenforce local defense and coastal forces as directed. 

(0) Protect the territory and communications of the Associated Powers, the 
operations of coastal forces, and troop movements by covering and other opera- 
tions as directed by the Conunander-in-Chief. 

4. Logistic refdenishment at Pearl Harbor, on the West Coast, and as specially 
provided for in the Annexes. 

5. (a) Communications in accordance with U. S. F. Seventy, as modified by 
Annex III. 

(b) Use Greenwich Civil Time. 

(c) The Commander-in-Chicf will keep the Fleet advised of his location. 


Admiral, U. S. hjavy. 

Com m ander-in- Chief, 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

\ 68 ] CHAFJ i:u IV. TrXT\TIVE OrKR^TION PLANS PHASES I AND lA 

Scciion 2. Phase I A 

Tentative 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship, 

Place 

Date. 


Operation Plan No. 1A-R5. 
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Initial task organization 

(See Basic Fleet Plan for normal organization.) 

(a) Task Force One, Commander Hattie Force. — Normal units this task force 
less any cruiser absent on patrol with Task Force Three less 1 CV and all other 
large CL’s to Task Force Two for reconnaissance of M A RSH AT.LS. 

(b) Task Force Two, Commander Aircraft, Battle Force — Normal tinits this 
task force plus 1 CV and available CL’s (approximately 4) from Task Force One 
plus 1 CV from Task Force Three less any cruiser absent on patrol with Task 
Force Three, 

(cj Task Force Three. Commander Scouting Force. — Same as for Operation 
Plan l-RS less 1 CV to Task Force Two less 1 SS and 1 AO from SAMOA returned 
to their respective normal task forces plus 1 AO from Task Force Fix for fueling 

at sea. 

(d) Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) Senior OrTicer Pn'sent, Aircraft, 
Scouting Force, HAWAIIAN AREA), — Same as for Operation Plan 1-R5. 

[69] Part V. Spkcial Provisions 

CHAPTER IV. TENTATIVE OPERATIONS PLANS PIIA.SES I AM) lA 

Section S, Phase I A 

(e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force) Commander Submarines, Scouting 

Force. 

Same as for Operation Plan l-Ro 

plus 1 SS returned from Task Force Three. 

(f) Task Force Eight (Mining Force) 

Non-operative as such, normal units th(Teof l)(‘ing dotaclied from Task 
Forces One and Two at end of Ph:ise I and on cominiMiccment of Phase 
lA being transferrerl to Task F<trre Four. 

(g) Task Force Six (Logistic anrl Control Force) Commander Base Force. 

Same as for Operation Plan 1-TL5, 

plus 1 AO returned from 7'ask Force Three 
less 2 AO transferred to Task Force Two 
less 1 AO transferred to Task Force Three. 

(h) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier) Commandant, Four- 
teenth Naval District. 

Normal units this task force 

plus all units of Minecraft, Battle Force. 

(i) Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier) Commandant, 
Twelfth Naval District. 

Same as for Operation Plan 1-R5. 

Q) Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier) Commandant, 
Thirteenth Naval District. 

Same as for Operation Plan 1-R5. 

1. Information, Assumptions as prcviousl}^ given in Parts I, II, and III of this 
Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five. 

\70] 2. This Fleet, while protecting the sea communications and territory of 

the Associated Powers in the Pacific Area, and supporting thc^ oy)erations of the 
British Navy south of the equator as far west as Longitude one hundred fifty-five 
degrees East, will: 

(a) Conduct an initial avreep with light forces and aircraft against enemy 
merchant ships and raiders. 

(b) Raid Japanese communications to westward of NANPO SHOTO with 
cruisers. 

(c) Patrol Japanese homeland with submarines. 

(d) Conduct a reconnaissance and raid against the MARSHALLS, in order to 
divert Japanese forces awav from MALAYSIA, and to prepare for the capture of 
the MARSHALL-CAROLlNE area. 

3. (a) Task Force One, 

(1) Perform task assigtxed in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy 
Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five) . 

(2) Reenforce and support operations of Task Force Two as required in the 
MARSHALL Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1, 
Rainbow Five). 

(b) Task Force Two. 

(1) Conduct Reconnaissance and Raid in force agninst the M.\RSHALLS as 
required in the MARSHALL Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan (Annex II to 
Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 
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[71] (c) Task Force Three. 

Conduct initial sweep against enemy commerce and raiders as required in 
the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

(2) Reenforce Task Force Two asjrequired by the MARSHALL Reconnaissance 
and Raiding Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

(3) Move from SAN DIEGO to HAWAII the remaining units and equipment 
of the Second Marine Division and continue training for landing exercises. 

(4) Continue preparations and training for landing attacks on Japanese bases 
in the MARSHALLS with particular emphasis on plan for capture of ENl- 
WETOK. 

(5) Furnish additional defenses for outlying bases as may be requested by 
Commander Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier) and approved 
by the Commander-in- Chief. 

(d) . Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force). 

(1^ Subject to the specific tasks prescribed below, operate patrol planes in the 
HAWAIIAN Area including outlying islands so as to gain the earliest possible 
information of advancing enemy forces. Use them offensively only when other 
types of our own are not within striking distance, and the risk of damage to the 
planes is small; or when the importance of inflicting damage on the objective 
appears to justify thej-isk of receiving the damage which may result. 

I7i8] (2) Perform patrols required by the Patrol and Swiping Plan (Annex I 

to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

(3) Coordinate the service of information with the operations of other forces. 

(4) Perform tasks assigned in the MARSHALL Reconnaissance and Raiding 
Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

(5) Withdraw patrol planes from advance bases when necessary to avoid 
disproportionate losses. 

(6) Maintain not less than two squadrons (one may be VJ squadron from Base 
Force) based on OAHU at all times. During the absence of major portions of 
the Fleet from the vicinity of OAHU, such squadrons may, at discretion, be 
temporarily transferred to Commander Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier). 

(e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force). 

(1) Continue patrol of two submarines each at WAKE and MIDWAY. 

(2) Establish maximum practicable initial patrol off the Japanese Homeland 
and thereafter maintain it at the maximum strength permitted by operating 
conditions, giving stations the following priority: 

YOKOHAMA 

BUNCO CHANNEL 

KII CHANNEL 

TSUSHIMA 

NAGASAKI 

SHIMONOSEKI 

TSUGARU 

[73] (The Commander-in-Chief will make arrangements for submarines to 
pass through that part of the Far Eastern Area in the NANSEI SHOTO as far 
south as Latitude twenty-eight degrees, thirty minutes North). 

(3) Inflict maximum damage on enemy forces, including shmping, utilizing 
mines and torpedoes and, if appropriate, gunfire. Mining of Japanese waters 
outside the three mile limit may be planned. Specific authority for such mining 
will be issued later. 

(4) Report important enemy movements by radio if success of attack mission 
is not thereby jeopardized. 

(f) Task Force Eight (Mining Force). 

(1) Report to Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier to augment the 
local defense forces during this Phase. 

(g) Task Force Six (Logistics and Control Force) . 

(1) Continue general logistic support of Fleet and assistance to outlying bases. 

(2) Perform tasks assigned in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy 
Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five), and the MARSHALL Reconnaissance and Raiding 
Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

(h) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(1) Continue tasks assigned in Operation Plan 1-R5, with regard for the 
probable increase in enemy activities. 

[74] (i) Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(j) Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(1) Continue tasks assigned in Operation Plan 1-R5 with regard for the* 
probable increase in enemy activities. 
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(2) Perform the tasks assigned by the Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to 
Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five). 

4. Logistic replenishment at PEARL HARBOR, on the West Coast, and as 
speciallv provided for in the Annexes. 

5. (a; Communications in accordance with Annex III to Navy Plan 0-1, 
Rainbow Five. 

(b) Use GREENWICH Civil Time. 

(c) The Commander-in-Chief will keep the Fleet advised of his location. 

Admiralf U, S. f^avpt 

Commander-in-Chteff 

U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

[/-f] ANNEX I 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

Place 

Date 

Patrol and Sweeping Plan 
No. 

INITIAL TASK ORGANIZATION 

(a) Task Force One. 

(b) Task Force Two. 

(c) Task Force Three. 

(d) Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force). 

(e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force). 

(f) Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force). 

(g) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(h) Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(i) Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(Units of these task forces initially same as in Operation Plan 1-R5.) 

1. Information and Assumptions as previously given in Parts I, II, and III of 
this Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five. Latest information of enemy dispositions, 
estimated intentions, and location of merchant shipping will be furnished by the 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, at time of execution. 

2. Phase I 

This Fleet will, in the Pacific Area, protect the territory and sea communica- 
tions of the Associated Powers by: 

[7-)Pl (a) Patrolling against enemy forces, particularly in the vicinity of 

the Hawaiian Islands; and on shipping lanes (1) West Coast-Hawaii, (2) Trans- 
Pacific westward of Midway and (3) in South Seas in vicinity of Samoa. 

^) Escorting as conditions require and forces available permit. 

(c) Covering. 

(d) Employing striking forces against enemy raids and expeditions. 

(e) Routing shipping. 

Phase I A 

This Fleet will: (a) continue the operations of Phase I, except as to patrols 
which will be modified or discontinued as necessary in order to carry out pre- 
scribed offensive operations; 

(b) attack enemy communications by making initial sweep for enemy mer- 
chant ships and raiders, and by raiding Japanese sea communications westward 
of Nanpo Shoto; 

(c) reconnoiter and raid the Marshall Islands. 

Subsequent Phases 

This Fleet will: (a) continue operations of Phase I except as lo pat rols, for which 
further directives will be issued later. 

3. (a) Task Force One. 

(1) Cover territory, forces and shipping of the Associated Powers as directed. 
[7-5] (2) Furnish one cruiser (in rotation as practicable) to Task Force 

Three for cruiser patrol pool; and be prepared to furnish, on order, other patrols or 
a striking force, or both. 
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(3) While on route in accordance with Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding 
Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1) conduct such sweep as information and circum- 
stances at the time ]>errnit without interference with the primary task. 

(b) Task Force Two. 

(1) Furnish one cruiser (in rotation as practicable) to Task Farce Three for 
cruiser patrol pool. (In case of detachment of Atlantic reenforcement thik sub- 
paragraph is inapplicable). 

(2) Be prepared to furnish, on order, other patrols or a striking force, or both. 

(3) Develop contacts made by patrol planes from Oahu if vessels of Task Force 
Three are not within supporting distance of such contacts. 

(4) While cn route in accordance with Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding 
Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1) conduct such sweep as information and cir- 
cumstances at the time permit without interference with the primary task. 

(c) Task Force Three, reenforced with one cruiser each from Task Forces One 
and Two (for cruiser patrol pool), N ARWHAL or NAUTI LUS from Task Force 
Seven (Undersea Force), and one oiler from Task Force Six (Logistic and Control 
F^orce), also further reenforced by one squadron of patrol planes and tenders from 
7\isk Force .Xine (Patrol Plane Force) (by request on Commander Task Force 
Nine) when the situation in the South Pacific requires and facilities there permit: 

(1) Patrol against enemy units that may attack own and allied communication 
lines, operating in general as follows: 

[1-4] (a) Maintain two cruisers (one, if Atlantic Reenforcement is detached) 

on patrol between Hawaii and the Pacific Coast in areas more than five hundred 
miles from land. Reservice such ships either in Hawaii or on Pacific Coast. 

(b) (i) Maintain two cruisers, two destroyers, one submarine and one oiler 
in the South Pacific based on Samoa, normally keeping one cruiser on patrol 
within one thousand miles of Samoa along routes to New Zealand. 

(ii) When the situation in the South Pacific requires and facilitates there permit, 
request from Commander Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) assignment of a 
patrol squadron and tenders; and advance it into that area for operations. 

(iii) Coordinate activities of unit operating in the South Pacific with British 
naval forces as far west as longitude one hundred fifty-five degrees East as the 
situation at the time makes expedient; and in accordance with such directives 
as may from time to time be issued. 

^ (c) Maintain one cruiser, based on Midway, on patrol to the northward of the 
Midway-Marianas line, in the vicinity of trans-Pacific trade routes. 

(2) Upon commencement of Phase I A, dispatch two heavy cruisers in company 
to raid Japanese communications westward of the Nanpo Shoto, and return to 
base when fu(‘l situation or other circumstances require. Arrange directly with 
Commander 7Vz.v/; Force Six for fueling such cruisers at or near Midway on out- 
ward passage and on return as may be feasible. The Commander-in-Chief will 
make arrangements with the Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, concerning the 
utilization of the portion of the Far Eastern Area involved. 

[l-o] (S) X"pon conimenrement of Phase I A, discontinue patrols required 

by paragraph 3 (e'l (1) and sweep for enemy merchant ships, operating along the 
following general lines: 

(a) Samoa based cruisers and destroyers sweep northward to latitude twenty 
thence to rendezvous flesignatcd by 7'ask Force Commander for operations in 
conjunction with the Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan (Annex II to 
Navy Plan 0-1). Other Samoa based units rejoin tlieir normal commands. 

(b) Cruisers on j)atr()l between West Coast and Haw'aii sw'eep or search for 
specific enemy merchantmen, as Task Force Commander may require enroute to 
rendezvous designated by liim for operations in conjunction with Marshall Raid. 

(c) Other available units coTiduct maximum practicable swoep in general area 
bounded by Hawaiian Island chain, latitude forty-six North, and longitudes one 
hundred sixty-seven West and one hundred eighty; such sweep to occupy about 
six days, and to begin on or as soon after J-day as ])ossible. 

(d) Units operating in the foregoing northerly area originate radio traffic to 
indicate an advance toward Japan via a northern route. 

(4) (a) Ijon completion of sweep directed in sul)paragraph (3) (c) above, 
rendezvous with oiler suppli(‘d by Task Force Six (logistics and Control Force) in 
latitude twzuity-seven Nortfi, and one hundred seventy-eight West, or other 
rend(’zvous you may have designated. Fuel and proceed to join Task Force Two 
(Marshall Reconnaissance anel Raiding Plan, Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1) on 
twelve J-day at rr/Ki(‘zvous 1'are in latitzide sixteen North, longitude one hundred 
seventy-seven Fast or other designated time and rendezvous. 
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(b) If any units will be delayed in joining Task Force Two, advise the com- 
mander thereof as to the extent of the delay. 

[1-6] ^ (c) If conflict of tasks exists, op>erations against inferior enemy forces 

within striking distance take precedence over joining Task Force Two, 

(5) If Atlantic Reenforcement is detached, assign two heavy cruisers to Task 
Force Two, (In such event the assignment of one cruiser from Task Force Two to 
Task Force Three, hitherto mentioned will, of course, not be made). 

(d) Taek Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force). 

(1) Having due regard for time required to overhaul and upkeep planes and for 
conservation of personnel, maintain maximum patrol plane search against enemy 
forces in the approaches to the Hawaiian area. 

(2) Initially base and operate one patrol plana squadron from Midway. At 
discretion increase the number of planes operating from bases to westward of 
Pearl Harbor to two squadrons, utilizing Johnston and Wake as the facilities 
thereat and the situation at the time makes practicable. 

(3) Be prepared, on request of Commander Task Force Three, to transfer one 
patrol squadron and tenders to that force for prompt operations in the South 
Pacific. 

(4) Be particularly alert to detect disguised raiders. 

(5) In transferring planes between bases, conduct wide sweep enroute. 

(6) Planes engaged in training operations furnish such assistance to Naval 
Coastal Frontiers in which based as may be practicable. 

(7) Effect closest cooperation practicable with surface forces engaged . in 
sweeping during initial sweep of Phase I A. 

[7-7] (8) Modify patrols as necessary in order to carry out tasks assigned 

in Marshall Raiding ana Reconnaissance Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1), 

(9) Units operating from outlying bases cooperate, to the extent compAtible 
with assigned tasks, with other forces thereat. Be guided by principles of com- 
mand relationship set forth in Annex IV to Navy Plan 0-1. 

(e) TcLsk Force Seven (Undersea Force). 

(1) Maintain two submarmes on patrol at Wake and two at Midway for gain- 
ing information and for attack on enemy units approaching those places. 

(2) Be prepared, if Commander-in-Chief directs, during Phase I to conduct 
observations, by submerged submarines from outside the three-mile zone, of 
probable radar bases in the Japanese Mandates. 

(3) At commencement of Phase I A, or earlier if so directed, establish patrols 
off the Japanese homeland as prescribed in the basic Fleet Plan. 

(4) Route submarines Ewlvancing to w^estward for patrols so as to cover wide 
front. Coordmate such routing with other patrol and sweeping operations, 
including that prescribed for cruisers in the area westward of Nanpo Shoto, so as 
to avoid contact of submarines with owm forces. 

(6) Keep Commander-in-Chief and task force commanders concerned advised 
as to location and routes of own submarines. 

(6) Transfer NAUTILUS or NARWHAL to Task Force Three for operations 
in South Pacific during Phase I. 

(f) Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force). 

(1) Through liaison with Commanders of Task Force Five (Pacific Southern) 
and Task Force Four (Hawaiian [1-8] Naval Coastal Frontiers) ensure 
that routing of shipping is in accordance with general directives of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and is coordinated with the protection offered by Fleet patrols 
and with the routing and protective measures of the British in the South racific. 

(2) Escort important ships or convoys by using combatant vessels en route to 
or from the West Coast and Hawaii, which vessels are made available for that 

E urpose. If escort is found necessary and suitable vessels will be not available 
y modifying schedules of escorts or convoys, make suitable representations to 
the Commander-in-Chief as far in advance as possible. 

(3) During Phase I maintain one oiler at Samoa to operate under Commander 
Task Force Three, 

(4) Provide oiler to fuel at sea units of Task Force Three on eight J-Day in 
latitude twenty-seven North, Longitude one hundred seventy-eight West, or at 
time and place designated by commander of that Task Force. 

(5) See also oiler requirements under Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding 
Plan (Annex II to Navy Plan 0-1). 

fg) Task Force Four (Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(1) Coordinate, as practicable, patrol in coastal zone with patrols by other Fleet 
forces. 
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(2) Through liaison with Commander Task Force Six (Logistics and Coastal 
Force) and Commander Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier) 
coordinate routing and escort of shipping in the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 
with that in the Fleet Control Zone, when and if established, and in the general 
Pacific Area. 

[/-P] (h) Task Force Five (Pacific Southern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(1) Coordinate routing of shipping with the protection afforded by Fleet forces 
and by British forces in accordance with current situation, and with general 
directives that may be issued by the Commander-in-Chief. 

(2) Conduct such search and patrols in vicinity of/own theater as practicable 
with available forces. Keep the Commander-in-Chief fully advised of informa- 
tion gained. Also, when circumstances warrant, communicate such information 
direct to any Fleet forces in the vicinity. 

(3) In the initial stages of Phase lA, particularly, cooperate with any Fleet 
forces in the vicinity in locating enemy merchantmen within flying range of the 
\\ ivst Coast, obtaining assistance and cooperation of Army units as is practicable. 

(i) Task Force Ten (Pacific Northern Naval Coastal Frontier). 

(1) Conduct such search and patrols in vicinil^ of own theater as practicable 
with available forces. Keep the Commander-in-Chief fully advised of i^ormation 
gained. Also, when circumstances warrant, communicate such information 
direct to any Fleet forces in the vicinity. 

(2) In initial stages of Phase lA, particularly, cooi^rate with any Fleet forces 
in the vicinity in locating enemy merchantmen within flying range of the West 
Coast, obtaining assistance and cooperation of Armv units as is practicable. It 
is especially desired to cover until eight J-Day UNImAK PASS and the maximum 
area to the southward of Dutch Harbor that daily flights and available planes will 
permit. 

(x) (1) This plan effective simultaneously with Na^ Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five. 

[I-IO] (2) All task forces make available to Commander Task Force Six 
(Logistics and Control Force) for escort duty, all ships enrOute between Hawaii 
and West Coast. 

‘ (3) Destroy enemy combatant ships encountered. 

(4) Capture or destroy enemy merchant ships encountered. 

(5) Investigate neutral merchant ships encountered; send them to port for 
adjudication if investigation warrants; or if necessary and permissible under 
international law, destroy them. (See ‘‘Instructions for the Navy of the United 
States Governing Maritime Warfare*'). 

(6) Seize any opportunity to inflict disproportionate damage on the enemy, 
modifying or discontinuing plans in operations if necessary in order to do so. 

(7) Disseminate pertinent information to other Task Force Commanders as 
conditions of radio silence and other circumstances permit. 

(8) Aircraft attempt, without taking undue risk, to force merchant ships to 
the vicinity of supporting surface vessels or to Unit^ States' ports. 

(9) This plan effective with Navy Plan 0-1. 

(10) Be prepared to transfer units of Southeast Pacific Force and Atlantic 
Reenforcement on short notice. So employ such units that if transferred they 
can reach Canal Zone within twenty-one days. If transferred, such units proceed 
along routes and conduct such sweeps as the Commander-in-Chief may pr^cribe. 

(11) Continue such training as these and other prescribed operations i>ermit. 

[7-1 i] 4. Logistics as in Navv Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five. 

5. Provisions of Part V Navy l^lan 0-1, Rainbow Five apply. 


Admiral, U, S, Navy, 

Commander-in-ChieJ , 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

|//-/] ANNEX II 

United States Pacific Fleet 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

Place 

Date 

Marshall Reconnaissance and Raiding Plan No, 

Initial Task Organization, 

(a) . TcLsk Force One, 

(b) . Task Force Two, 

(c) . Task Force Three, 
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(d) . Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force). 

(e) . Task Force Seven (Undersea Force). 

(f) .^ Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force). 

Units of these task forces initially same as in Operation Plan 1A-R5. 

1. (a) Information, — (1) This plan covers the initial operations in the 
MARSHALLS for carrying out the basic task of diverting Japanese strength 
away from the MALAY BARRIER through the denial and capture of positions 
in the MARSHALLS. 

2. This force wiU: 

(a) Reconnoiter the MARSHALLS, particularly ENIWETOK, preparatory to 
a raid in force and to eventual capture, in order to develop the mobile and land 
defenses and material installations therein. 

(b) Raid the MARSHALLS with ships and aircraft and small landing groups 
in order to destroy enemy mobile forces, fixed defenses and facilities. 

[//-£] 3. (a) Task Force One. — (1) Transfer available large light cruisers 

and carrier to Task Force Two on J-Day. 

(2) About Five J-Day, depart PEARL HARBOR with remainder of force and 
proceed to rendezvous with Task Force Two at Point Tare on Eleven J-Day. 
If delay in arriving at rendezvous is in prospect, advise Commander, Task Force 
Two, of the probable time of arrival. Transmit any such message prior to 
departing from the PEARL HARBOR area, if possible. Sweep as practicable 
along the route as required by Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy Plan 
0-1, Rainbow Five. 

(3) If the Commander-in- Chief is not present upon making the rendezvous, 
Commander Task Force One assume general charge of all further operations in 
connection with this reconnaissance and raid, and direct Commander Task Force 
Two to commence the raid at a suitable time after he has reported ready. 

(4) Upon making rendezvous, assume command of battleships of Task Force 
Two, 

(5) Cover operations of Task Force Two, as reenforced, from the area to the 
northward of the MARSHALLS, furnishing such support to that force as devel- 
m)ments require, and keeping its commander informed as to the location of Task 
Force One, Detail escorts for any damaged ships of Task Force Two which it may 
be necessary to return to base. 

(6) Utilize security offered by operations of patrol planes at WAKE. 

[11-3] (7) After Task Force Two has completea raids and rejoined, if the 

Commander-in-Chief is not present, Commander Task Force One carry out 
further operations of a similar nature or conduct the combined forces to PEARL 
HARBOR at discretion. 

(b) Task Force Two, reenforced as provided in this plan, reconnoiter and raid 
the MARSHALLS, carrying out the following approximate procedure: 

(1) On One J-Day, unless otherwise directed, depart PEARL HARBOR with 
reenforcements provided by this Plan and proceed toward TAONGI; battleships 
and destroyer screen at fifteen knots, remainder of force at twenty knots. Sweep 
along the route in accordanae with Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy 
Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five) and furnish security as practicable to Task Force One. 
Furnish destroyer escort to oilers as prescribed in paragraph 3 (f) (1). 

(2) Five J-Day, fuel the advance group from oilers at Rendezvous Tare or 
other designated rendezvous. 

(3) Six J-Day to Nine J-Day reconnoiter the MARSHALLS as follows: 

(i) Reconnoiter by air such atolls as weather conditions, forces, time and devel- 
opments permit, giving particular attention to ENIWETOK, BIKINI, RONGE- 
LAP, WOTJE, JALUIT, KWAJALEIN, MALOELAP and ARNO. Recon- 
noiter ENIWETOK particularly with a view to an early attack for its seizure. 

[11-4] (ii) So conduct reconnaissance as to leave the enemy in doubt as to 
what further reconnaissance is about to be undertaken, or as to what particular 
places may be attacked. 

(iii) Supplement air reconnaissance by reconnaissance from surface units and 
by landing patrols, and raid with forces immediately available if the situation 
and developments at the time indicate that such supplementary action is desirable 
and feasible. 

(iv) Utilize both photographic and visual observations to determine as accu- 
rately as practicable the opposition that may be expected to raids and landing 
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parties; and the targets suitable for air and surface bombardment. Of particular 
interest are: 

ships and aircraft; 
storage tanks; 

S ower plants and radio installations; 

ocks; 
air fields; 

storehouses and other buildings; 
guns and observation posts; 
mines; 

channel and beach obstructions; 
other defense installations; 
beaches suitable for landing operations; 
extent of anchorage area; 
hydrographic, topographic, and 
meteorological features. 

(v) Retire on ow'n battleships or Task Force One for assistance should circum- 
stances require. 

(vi) Operate battleship group to furnish support as necessary. 

(vii) Unless persistent bad weather or other unforeseen developments prevent, 
adjust operations to complete reconnaissance in four days or less after making 
initial flights over enemy territory. 

[11-6] (viii) Upon the completion of reconnaissance, withdraw to join 
Taek Forcea One and Three. Transfer battleships to Ta^k Force One, Taak 
Force Three will merge into Task Force Two at this time. 

(ix) Study and analyze information gained in reconnaissance; determine upon 
the atolls to be raided and the specific objectives for attack. Complete final 
plans therefor, with due regard for subparagraph (4) below, and issue to those 
concenied. Via destroyer, furnish the Commander, Task Force One and the 
Commander-in-Chief, if present, with information and aerial photographs ob- 
tained, and copy of raiding plan. 

(x) Report by visual (or by destroyer if out of signal distance) to the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf, if he is within the general area, otherwise to the Commander, 
Task Force One, the time it is desired to place the raiding plan into eflFect. 

(4) Beginning about Thirteen J-Day, when directed, carry out the raiding 
plan. In preparing and carrying out the raiding plan, be guided by the following: 

(i) Make such additional air reconnaissance immediately prior to attack as best 
meets the existing situation. 

(ii) Attack the selected objectives with air and surface forces, the scheme of 
attack being at the discretion of the Task Force Commander and designed to 
provide the best economy of force. Avoid directing enemy attention in advance 
to the objectives of attack. 

[//-d] (iii) The priority of objectives is as follows: 
combatant ships, tenders, and aircraft; 
other ships; 
fuel tanks; 

power and radio installations; 
troop concentrations; 
storehouses; 
other installations. 

(iv) Except in unusual circumstances, no vessel expend more than twenty-five 
per cent of bombs or ammunition on fixed objectives. 

(v) Where conditions appear favorable, land personnel to demolish installa- 
tions and eliminate enemy personnel. 

(vi) Do not enter lagoons with ships. 

(vii) Make suitable arrangements for the protection of and withdrawal of 
damped ships, requesting escorts from Task Force One. 

(viii) If sufficient weakly held positions are developed to warrant further raids, 
carry them out, otherwise "discontinue raids at discretion and join Task Force One, 
(c) Task Force Three. — (1) If Atlantic Reenforcement has been detached, 
transfer two heavy cruisers at PEARL HARBOR to Task Force Two, 

(2) If carrier is available, assign it to Task Force Two for this operation begin- 
ning J-Day. 

[11-7] (3) While in the Northern Pacific carrying out the Patrol and Sweep- 

ing Plan (Annex I to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Rve) employ radio to deceive 
enemy as to intentions in the MARSHALLS. 
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(4) If available, assign combat unit of about one hundred fifty marines to each 
cruiser which will eventually join Task Force Two, 

(5) Upon completion of the task assigned in the Patrol and Sweeping Plan on 
about Ten J-Day, join Task Force Two with cruisers and destroyers at Point Tare 
or other designated rendezvous. Thereafter operate as part of Task Force T'wo 
until released upon completion of the raiding operation of this plan. 

(d) Task Force Nine (Patrol Plane Force) coordinate operations of patrol planes 
with those of other forces as follows: 

(1) Prior to Five J-Day advance maximum practicable patrol plane strength 
to WAKE, MIDWAY, and JOHNSTON, leaving not less than two operating 
squadrons at OAHU. 

(2) JOHNSTON-based planes, during passage of units of other forces to the 
westward, search along the route of advance from the vicinity of JOHNSTON 
to longitude one hundred seventy -eight degrees w'est. 

(3) MIDWAY-based planes search sectors to the southwestward of MIDWAY 
to prevent surprise attack across that sector on units operating toward the 
MARSHALLS. 

[1 1-8] (4) WAKE-based planes make preliminary air reconnaissance of 

TAONGI and BIKAR on Five J-Day, or as soon thereafter as practicable, and 
acquaint Commander Task Force Two with the results. Thereafter, conduct 
search, to the extent that available planes and supplies will permit, to prevent 
surprise attack from the westward by enemy surface forces on own units operating 
toward the MARSHALLS, 

(5) On completion of the raiding operations of Task Force Two resume normal 
operations as required by paragraph 3242b. of the Fleet Ojjerating Plan. 

(e) Task Force Seven (Undersea Force). — No primary tasks in connection with 
this plan are assigned but: 

(1) Submarines which may have been in the MARSHALLS in carrying out the 
Patrol and Sweeping Plan (Annex I to Navy Plan 0-1, Rainbow Five; report 
enemy information obtained. 

(2) While en route to patrol stations to the westward: 

fi) Seize opportunities to damage important enemy units. 

(ii) Avoid contacts with own forces. 

Oil) Force Commander keep other forces advised of location and movements of 
submarines. 

(f) Task Force Six (Logistic and Control Force) . Despatch two oilers to carry 
out the following; 

(1) Proceed on J-Day with destroyer escort provided by Commander Task 
Force TwOy to rendezvous with the advance group of Task Force Two on Five J« 
Day at Point Tare, or as directed by Commander Task Force Two, 

(2) Thereafter conduct fueling and proceed as directed by Com* 
mander Task Force Two, 

(x) (1) Seize every opportunity to damage the enemy, but avoid engaging 

at a disadvantage. 

(2) Be alert to detect and destroy enemy mobile forces, particularly raids or 
expeditions which may be directed at our outlying islands. 

(3) Restrict the use of radio to a minimum. 

(4) This plan effective simultaneously with the execution of Phase lA of 
U. S. Pacific Fleet Operating Plan (Rainbow Five). 

4. (a) Fuel from oiler as prescribed in paragraph 3 (f) above. 

fb) Fuel destroyers from largeships at discretion of force and group commanders. 

(c) Logistic support for submarines and patrol planes as in U. S, Pacific Fleet 
Operating Plan (Rainbow Five). 

5. (a) Communications in accordance with Annex III to Navy Plan 0-1, 
Rainbow Five. 

(b) Use GREENWICH Civil Time. 

(c) Rendezvous Tare; Latitude sixteen degrees North; Longitude one hundred 
seventv-seven degrees East. 

(d) ^he Commander-in-Chief will keep the Fleet advised as to his location. 

Admiral 

Co mmander~in~ Chief, 

United States Pacific Fleet, 
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[lll-l] ANNEX III 

¥nited States Pacific Fleet 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

Place 

Date 

Communication Plan No, /, Rainbow Five 

USF-70 effective as modified herein. The numbered parts, sections, and 
paragraphs of USF-70 listed are effective in toto, or as indicated. Omitted 
numbered parts, sections, or paragraphs are not effective unless specifically 
made so i)y Task Force Commanders by supplementary communication plans. 

1110. Effective. 

1120. Effective. Unless otherwise directed this communication plan is effec- 
tive coincident with the placing in effect of Navy Plan 0-1 Rainbow Five. 

1170 to 1178, Effective. 

1179. Effective. The above procedure shall be used for Radar contact reports. 

No receiver not supplied by Bureau of Ships shall be used for this or any other 

purpose \intil it has been thoroughly tested to assure that it does not transmit a 
carrier from its oscillating circuit. 

1180. Effective. 

1190. Effective. 

1212. Effective. 

1220. Effective. 

1330. Allied communications in Pacific Area are governed by SP 0237C; in the 
Eastern Theater by current Andus publications. 

[111-2] 2120. Condition 19 effective. 

2131. Effective. 

2200. The radio frequency |dans are as set forth in Appendix B, USF-70, except 
that Naval Coastal Frontier Defense Communication Plans will be governed bv 
Article 4005, 1(a) of WPDNC-46. 

No transmission shall be made on 500 kcs. frequency without the authority of 
the O. T. C. of a Task Force. 

When the O. T. C. of a Task Force or component at sea considers that the risk 
is justified by the importance of the traffic concerned he may transmit traffic to 
the nearest shore radio station that guards the Naval Calling Frequency (355 kc^ 
or to Radio Washington or Honolulu on the 4235 kc series. He shall not, except 
in extreme emergency and when he is sure that the situation justifies the risk, 
answ'er calls or receive traffic on 355 kc, except by interception. 

The various circuit guards required shall be so disposed as to permit the maxi- 
mum number of ships to set w^atches on the radio direction finder, undcrw'ater 
listening equipment and other intelligence equipment as directed by Task Force 
Commanders. 

The Senior Commander of Units from different task organizations ojjerating 
in the same area shall arrange for rapid means of inter-communications, preferably 
by available shore stations. Task Organization Commander in a port or operat- 
ing area shall establish an area radio frequency for use under circumstances when 
visual systems will not serve. In port radio shall not be used [1 1 1-3] for 

inter-communication or communication with shore when a visual link or landline 
exists or may be established. 

Guard NPM Primary Fox regardless of geographical position. 

2300. Effective. 

2400 . Effective. 

2510. CSP-1161 effective with this communication plan and shall be used in 
lieu of CSP-776 for Task Organization command traffic. 

2520. Use effective Confidential Radio Call Sign lists and ciphers for adminis- 
trative traffic. 

2540 . Effective. 

2720, Effective. 

2740 , Effective. 

3000. r^ffective. 

4120 . Effective. 

6000. Effective. 

5230. Until receipt of satisfactory radio recognition device for aircraft the 
following approach and recognition procedure shall govern the approach of Naval 
aircraft to either units of the Fleet or Naval outlying island bases. Separate 
special procedure will be pre.scribed for major bases and areas. 
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Aircraft approach from outside of gun range in simple cruising formation (if 
more than one plane) on bearing 045® T. or 225® T. [III-4] on odd days 
(GOT), and 135® T. or 315® T. on even days (GOT), from center of formation or 
station at 1000 feet or under. (These bearings may be changed if necessary by 
local authorities.) They shall never approach from the bearing on the sun when 
the sun is low. 

If station does not recognize plane as friendly it challenges by making “Zs*' on 
searchlight, or by training searchlight with red filter on plane if available; other- 
wise at shore bases use a red smoke bomb during daylight and a red rocket at night. 

On seeing challenge plane, or leading plane if there is a formation, replies as 
follows: 

(a) Daytime . — On odd day of the month (GOT), leave formation, circle to the 
right and, when back on the approach course, dip right wing twice, on even days 
(GOT), leave formation, circle to the left and, when back on approach course, 
dip left wing twice. This must be made distinctive, dipping the wing about 30 
de^ees to the prescribed side and returning to horizontal after each dip. 

^) Nighttime . — Turn on running lights and proceed as for daytime replies to 
challenge, except circling may be omitted; or make emergency identification 
pyrotechnic signal prescribed in effective CSP. 

When approaching aircraft are recognized as friendly, the recognition station 
shall [111-6] train on the approaching aircraft a powerful searchlight, 
make “Fa" or show green colored light. Those signals indicate to planes that they 
are recognized as friendly and will not be fired on. 

In a Fleet formation the recognition stations will be, unless otherwise desig- 
nated, those shi^ on the outer circle closest to approach bearings 045® T. and 
225® T. or 135® T. and 315® T. (depending on the day) from Fleet center. 

OlSl. Effective. 

6200. Effective. 

6400. Effective. 

6600. Effective. 

6610. Effective. 

7000 Oess 7100). Effective. 

[lV-1] ANNEX IV 

Command relationships and coordination oj activities at outlying bases 

1. Forces operating from outlying stations or bases, under this Plan, may 
consist, broadly, of the following: 

(a) Local Defense Forces, consisting of the local garrison and the local defense 
forces (which may include submarines and aircraft especially designated for this 
purpose), operating under the direct control of the base or station commander, 
and with the primary mission of defending the base or station against hostile 
attack. 

(b) Fleet forces consisting of submarines, airplanes and possibly surface ships 
or detachments, operating under a fleet task force commander or commanders, 
whose missions, while contributing indirectly to local defense, are primarily 
dictated by broader strategical and tactical considerations in connection with 
other operations. 

2. Command relationships, under these conditions, will be governed by the 
following: 

(a) The base or station commander will, normally, command and direct the 
operations of local defense forces, in accordance with the directive of the Com- 
nuinder Hawaiian Naval CoEistal Frontier (Commandant, Fourteenth Naval 
District) . This base commander, a task group commander under the Commander 
Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier, who is himself a task force commander under 
the Commander-in-Chief, may, on occasion, also have functions of command in 
connection with Fleet units in the vicinity. 

(b) Fleet forces will, normally, be operated in accordance with directives of 
their respective Fleet task organization commanders. In entrance and egress, 
use of facilities, arrangements for berthing and services, etc., they will conform 
to and be guided by the local regulations. 

(c) In the event of contact with enemy forces which may threaten the base, 
or the forces operating [IV-2] therefrom or in connection therewith, the 
senior oflScer present in the base area will assume command of all forces and activ- 
ities in the vicinity as necessary to take appropriate action against the threatening 
enemy. As it is entirely possible that such procedure mav temporarily divert 
Fleet forces from some broader task contemplated by their task force commanders 
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of the Commander-in-Chief, local commanders must bear this in mind and reduce 
such diversion to a minimum. They must also, within the limits of the informa- 
tion available to them, and as permitted by the urgent local situation, so direct 
any action taken by Fleet units under their temporary command, as to further 
the broad operating plan in effect. 

(d) To obviate to a maximum the difficulties which are inherent in the com- 
mand and communication relationships at such bases, it will be necessary to 
insure that all interested commanders, including the commanders of bases con- 
cerned, are made information addressees of all appropriate plans, orders, and 
reports of enemy forces. Commanders of all forces within the area will ensure 
that the base or station commander, as well as the ^nior Officer Present, is 
familiar with the general nature of their orders and with their general operations 
(unless specifically directed other’wise). 

(e) In general, the question of command in such circumstances is covered by 
articles 801 and 1486, U. S. Navy Regulations. 

(f) The shifting of vessels, squadrons, or other units within an area may result 
in consequent changes in seniority among those actually present. 

3. (a) A Base Defense Plan and a supporting Communication Plan will be 
prepared under the direction of the Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier. 
They must provide for the Fleet units present participating in the def^ense, and 
for adequate communications among the various fixed and mobile forces, both 
local and Fleet. Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier will furnish 
copies of such plans to appropriate fleet force commanders. [IV-S] The 
latter will, whenever practicable, supply copies to units of their command prior 
to departure for operations at the outlying base. A unit commander arriving 
in the area without receiving the plans in c^vance, however, will obtain them as 
soon as possible after arrival. 

(b) The Base Defense Plan should be analogous to the one currently in effect 
for the Pearl Harbor area. The Senior Officer Present, in exercising h& function 
of command (paragraph 2 (c) of this Annex) should normally conform to the 
Base plans. 

(c) The Communication Plan should include provisions for: 

(1) Inter-communication between units of the local defense forces, and between 
such forces and the local defense commander. 

(2) Communication between local defense commanders and fleet task organiza- 
tion commanders. 

(3) An area radio frequency which may be used within that area for both (1) 
and (2) above and for inter-communication between the fleet task organization 
commanders present. 


Exhibit No. 6 

CJONFIDKNTIAL 

JOINT ACTION OF THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 

Prepared by the Joint Board, 1627; revised by the Joint Board, 1936. [J. B. 

No. 350 (Serial No. 514)] (Confidential) 

[seal] Approved by the Acting Secretary of War, September 16, 1936. 

[BEAL] Approved by the Secretary of the Navy, September 19, 1935. 

IHi] 1. The ix)llcies and procedure enunciated herein are published for 
the Information and guidance of the Army and the Navy. 

2. It is vital to success in war that the Army and the Navy so coordinate 
their action as to produce the most effective mutual support. To accomplish this, 
It Is essential that both services have a common, definite understanding of their 
respective functions in national defense and of the approved methods for attain- 
ing coordination in operations. 

8. The aim of this publication is to assemble In one volume all Joint policies, 
agreements, or instructions which have been approved by the War and Navy 
Departments, with a view to securing effective cordination. It is divided into 
two parts : 

Pabt I. — Policies to govern joint action of the Army and the Navy. 

Pabt II. — Policies, agreements, and joint Instructions which, by providing 
effective organization and agencies for coordination, and by enunciating standard 
practice, promote harmonious joint action. 
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4. The loose-leaf form is adopted, In order to facilitate revision and to iiermit 
the addition of new subject matter. 

5. This publication supersedes “Joint Action of the Army and the Navy” 
published April 23, 1927, which is rescinded. The pamphlets entitled “Joint 
Overseas Expeditions” and “Regulations, Maneuver Rules and Umpire Instruc- 
tions for Joint Army and Navy Exercises” are incorporated in this publication 
as Chapters VI and VII, respectively, and their classication changed to 
“Confidential.” 

George H. Bern, 

Becrctary of .War, 


September 11, 1935. 


Claude A. Swanson, 
Becrctary of the i^avy. 
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[■^] Chafteb I 

POIJCT GOVERNING THE RESPECTIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE ARMY AND OF THE NAVY 

1. Purposes of statement of policy. — ^The purpose of this statement of policy 
Is to distlDg^sh between the functions of the Army and the Navy in such a 
manner as to establish an authoritative and adequate basis for developing, plan- 
ning, procurement, and training of each service ; and for their guidance in Joint 
operations. 

2. Constitutional basis. 

a. The Army and Navy are maintained to secure the objectives stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution : 

* in Insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare ♦ • • ” 

They are required by the national need for political and territorial security; 
for the support of our national policies; and for the assurance of the supply of 
materials vital to the existence of the Nation. 

b. The Army and Navy together constitute the Nation’s military power of 
which, under the Constitution, the President is the Commander In Chief; there- 
fore their acts derive authority from the direction of the President, either 
expressed or implied, and are directed to a commond end. 

3. Common mission of Army and Navy. — Conjointly and in cooperation, to 
defend the territory of the United States against all enemies, foreign or domestic ; 
to protect and promote the Interests and policies of the United States in peace 
and in war. 

4. General functions of the Army and the Navy. 

a. To accomplish the above mission, the Army performs functions that nor- 
mally pertain to land operations, the Navy performs functions that normally 
pertain to sea operations. The air forces of the Army are an integral part of 
the land forces. The air forces of the [2] Navy are an integral part of 
the sea forces. The Marine Corps is likewise an integral part of the sea forces. 
Land and sea operations each include air operations connected and coordinated 
therewith. The President has the power to make exceptions to any general 
allocation of functions; and, in some cases, due to the nature of the forces 
available, the functions of one service may be performed temporarily by the 
other service; but sea operations by the Army are proper only when immedi- 
ately auxiliary to or in support of normal Army functions, and, similarly, land 
operations by the Navy are proper only when Immediately auxiliary to or in 
support of normal Navy functions. 

b. The Army and the Navy have joint responsibilities in joint operations. In 
such operations, it is the duty of the commander of the service which is not 
invested with the primary responsibility for the conduct of an operation, to 
render every possible assistance to the commander of the service which is 
invested with such primary responsibility, to the end that ultimate success will 
rest with our arms. The spirit of this paragraph should also govern in the 
preparation of war plans. 

c. In order that the most effective cooperation may be attained, the following 
general principles will govern : 

(1) Neither service will attempt to restrict in any way the means and weapons 
us^ by the other service in carrying out its functions. 

(2) Neither service will attempt to restrict in any way the area of operations 
of the other service in carrying out its functions. 

(3) Each service will lend the utmost assistance possible to the other service' 
in carrying out its functions. 

5. General functions of the Army. 

a. General functions of the Army in peace and tear. 

(1) To provide for and to prepare the land forces necessary for the effective 
prosecution of war to include provisions for the expansion of the peace compo- 
nents of the land forces to meet the needs of war. 

(2) To defend the continental United States and its overseas possessions, to 
include the defense of all permanent naval bases. 

[S] (3) To support the national policies of the United States and to fur- 

nish land forces for the occupation of foreign territory in protection of the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

(4) To protect the United States from Internal disorder or insurrection. 

b. Additional general functions of the Army in war, 

(1) To conduct effective military operations. 
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(2) To conduct operations in support of the Navy for the establishment and 
defense of naval bases. 

(3) To provide such forces as may be necessary for joint overseas expeditions. 

6. Oeneral functions of the "Navy. 

a. Oeneral functions of the Navy in peace and tear. 

(1) To provide for and to prepare the sea forces necessary for the effective 
prosecution of war to include provisions for the exx>ansion of tlie peace compo- 
nents of the sea forces to meet the needs of war. 

(2) To guard the continental and overseas possessions of the United State.s. 

(3) To support the national policies and commerce of the United States. 

(4) To assist the Army in the suppression of internal disorder or insurrection. 

h. Additional general functio'ns of the Navy in war. 

(1) To conduct effective naval operations. 

(2) to gain and maintain command of vital sea areas and to protect the sea 
lanes vital to the United States. 

[5] Chapter II 

THE PRINCIPT.E8 GOVERNING COORDINATION OF OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY AND OF THE 

NAVY 

7. Coordination — Oeneral' considerations. 

a. Effective utilization of the military power of the Nation is essential to suc- 
cess in war and requires that the efforts of the Army and the Navy be properly 
coordinated. 

b. The method employed for coordinating the operations of forces of the Army 
and of the Navy depends upon the geographical location of the theaters of opera- 
tions, the character and relative strength of our own and enemy forces, and the 
consequent nature of the contemplated operations, whether these be Independent 
or joint operations. 

c. Independent ojierations of forces of the Army and of the Navy are those 
in which the forces of one service can give no tactical support to the forces of 
the other service. When Independent operations are conducted by both services 
simultaneously within the same or strategically Interdependent theaters of op- 
erations, coordination may be required in the assignment of missions or objectives, 
or in timing the operations. 

d. Joint operations are those usually requiring tactical coordination of forces 
of the Army and of the Navy for the accomplishment of a common mission. 

e. Under all conditions, coordination is primarily ensured by assigning mis- 
sions in the joint basic war plan to the Army and to the Navy. 

f. When coordination is required in the conduct of independent operations, 
it will be effected by the commander of each service working in close cooperation 
with the commander of the other service. 

16] g. Under conditions requiring joint operations, coordination is effected 
either by the exercise of unity of command, or by the exercise of limited unity 
of command, as determined by paramount interest. 

8. Paramount interest. 

a. The service whose oiieratlons are of the greater importance for the accom- 
plishment of a joint mission in a joint operation has paramount interest in such 
an operation. 

b. The fact that one service has paramount interest in a Joint operation does 
not automatically confer paramount Interest upon that service in all subordinate 
operations thereunder. The senior oflScer of the service having paramount inter- 
est in the main operation shall designate the service to have paramount interest 
in subordinate operations as far as the necessity for this designation can be fore- 
seen. In case paramount interest has not been determined and announced for 
subordinate or local operations, the senior officer present of the service which 
has paramount Interest in the operation to which such subordinate or local opera- 
tion is immediately subordinate shall determine and announce it. 

c. The commander of the force invested with paramount interest in a Joint 
operation is charged with the authority and responsibility for coordinating the 
operation of the forces employed therein. Coordination under paramount 
interest will be effected as outlined below. 

9. Coordination by the exercise of unity of command. 

a. Unity of command in a joint operation vests in one commander the authority 
and responsibility for designating the missions and for controlling the action 
of the Army and the Navy forces participating. 
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6. The President as Commander in Chief may appoint an Army or a naval 
officer to exercise unity of command over forces of the Army and the Navy engaged 
in joint oiierations. 

c. Where the magnitude and character of the operations warrant, a com- 
mander exercising unity of command shall have a headquarters separate and 
distinct from those of the commanders of the forces of the two services, and 
shall deal with these forces as coordinate elements of his command 

[7] d. Unity of command empowers the commander to coordinate the oper- 
ations of the forces of both services assigned to his command, by the organization 
of task, forces, the assignment of missions, the designation of objectives, and the 
jirovision of logistic supi)ort; and to exercise such control during the progress 
of the operations as will insure the most effective effort toward the accomplish- 
ment of the common mission. 

c. Unity of command does not contemplate the issue by the commander of 
Instructions as to dispositions for, or methods of, operation in the accomplish- 
ment of missions assigned solely to forces of the service to which the commander 
docs not belong, nor control of the administration, discipline^ or technique of the 
operations of such forces. 

/. The appointment of a commander authorized to exercise unity of command 
carries with it the power further to delegate this authority, whenever in the 
opinion of such commander such action is necessary. When this is the case, such 
commander will (hM ermine which service has paramount interest in subordinate 
joint operations under bis control and will appoint a subordinate commander, 
oitlier Army or Navy, to exercise unity of command or limited unity of command 
over task forces organized for the purpose of conducting the subordinate joint 
operations. 

10. Coordinniion h)f the arcrcisc of limited unity of command. 

a. Limii(‘d unity of command in a jr)int (qieratiim vests in the commander of 
the force liaving paramount interest, the autliority and responsibility for desig- 
nating the missinns of the Army and the Navy forces participating. It does not 
include the authority and re.sponsihility to control the action of the forces of the 
service not having i)aramount interest. 

h. In the exercise* of limited unity of command in a joint operation: 

(1) Tlie commander of tlie force of the servi(‘e having paramount interest is 
authorized and required to designab* the missions of the Army force and the Navy 
force pai’ticipating in the joint operation. 

(2) The commander of the force of the service not having paramount interest 
is required to execute the mission assigned by the commander of the service hav- 
ing parann)UMt \8] interest and to render all possible assistance to that 
commander. In executing such mission the commander of the service not having 
paramount interest does not yi(*ld the actual command of his force. He shall, 
however, he held responsible by the next superior in command in his own service 
for prop(‘rIy and whol(‘bcartedly coordinating his activities with those of the com- 
mander having paramount interest. 

11. Joi}tt basic tear plans, joint operation plans, and joint operation orders to 
state method of coordination . — Hach joint basic war plan, joint operation plan 
or joint operation order shall assign paramount interest and shall prescribe for 
each phase of a campaign or phase of an operation how the oi>eratlons of the 
forces of tlie Army and the Navy are to be coordinated. Where unity of command 
is specified, the plan or order will state whether an Army officers or a naval ollicer 
is to 1)0 (losigiiaied to ex(U*cise such command. 

12. Coordination of air op< rations, 

a. When a force of one service supports by aircraft only a force of the service 
having paramount inteia^st in the particular operation, unity of command for the 
conduct of the participating air forces shall be immediately vested in the com- 
mander of the force to l)e supported. 

b. In other cases, when air units of the Army and the Navy are combined into 
one task force for the accomplishment of a common mission, the commander 
assigning the mission shall determine paramount interest and shall designate 
an officer to ex(‘rcise unity of command over such task force during the conduct 
of the op(‘ration. 

13. Cftordi)iation in coastal frontier dcfmse, 

a. In coastal front i(‘r d(‘fcnso the Navy is responsible for the patrol of the 
coastal Z(me and for the control and protection of shipping therein; the Army is 
responsible for the direct defense of the coast. Subject to the provisions of 
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subparagraphs b, c, and c below, the Army’s responsibility for the direct defense 
of the coast Includes the operations necessary to repel attacks directed against 
the land frontiers or coasts of the continental United States or against its over- 
seas possessions; and to repel enemy movements directed against adjacent foreign 
territory on the continent from which such attacks could he launched. 

[i?] 1). In operations figainst enemy forces approaching the coast, but still 

outside of defensive coastal areas, paramount interest wdll be vested initially in 
the Navy, but will pass to the Army when it Is apparent that the enemy forces 
intend to attack a shore objective. 

c. In operations within a defensive coastal area, paramount interest will be 
vested in the Army, except when it is apparent that the objective of the enemy 
force is shipping within the coastal zone. 

d. When the Fleet, as distinguished from naval local defense forces, is strategic- 
ally present and free to act, paramount interest in operations at sea rests with 
the Navy. If any Army air force joins in such operations, it will be In conjunc- 
tion with and under the temporary command of the naval commander as outlined 
in paragraph 12. 

€, When enemy forces approach close enough to threaten or to launch a direct 
attack against our territory, and the Fleet, as distinguished from naval local 
defense forces, is not strategically present, or is not free to act. paramount in- 
terest shifts to the Army and the function of the Navy is to support the Army. 
In this case, except in joint air operations connected therewith, coordination will 
be under limited unity of command. Coordination of joint air operations will 
be as outlined in paragraph 12. 

14. Coordimition in joint overseas expeditions. — The method of coordination, 
whether under unity of command or limited unity of command, for Joint overseas 
expeditions will be prescribed in joint Army and Navy basic war plans or by the 
authority ordering a joint overseas expedition under the principles outlined above. 

15. Coordination vi special situations. 

a. Special situations may arise in which the forces of one service will be acting 
tactically with forces of tlie other service In operations, the character of which 
would normally make them distinctive operations of but one service. These 
sjyecial situations would include such operations as: 

(1) The operations of Army forces in a country in which the character and 
extent of waterways make it practicable and desirable to utilize naval means 
in support of the Army operations. 

(2) Employment of air forces of the Army in support of naval forces engaged in 
operations such as those connected with the control of coastal zones and sea lanes. 

[10] b. In such special situations the organization of the forces of the 
assisting service should be maintained intact and the operations coordinated by 
the exercise of unity of command. The commander who exercises unity of com- 
mand should be selected from the service which is conducting the operation. - 

[fi] Chapteb III 

OFEBATIONS BBQUIBINO COORDINATION 

16. Types. 

a. Independent operations. 

b. Joint operations which are generally of two classes: 

(1) Joint overseas expeditions. 

(2) Coastal frontier defense. 

17. Tasks of Army and Navy forces in joint operations. — The normal Army*’ 
and Navy tasks enumerated below are to serve as guides in the planning and 
execution of operations in which Army and Navy forces Jointly participate. This 
statement of tasks also indicates in which service authority for coordination 
should be vested for various forms of Joint operations. VRien Army forces 
participating in joint operations move overland, tactical coordination of the 
Army and Navy forces will be exercised when the forces of the two services 
approach the objective to within supporting distance of each other. 

18. Joint overseas expeditions. 

a. Joint overseas expeditions include: 

(1) Joint overseas movements. 

(2) Landing attacks against shore objectives. 

b. Joint overseas movements. 
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(1) The normal Army tasks in joint overseas movements are: 

(a) To provide and operate all vessels for the Army, except when naval oppo- 
sition by the enemy is to be expected, in which case they are provided and 
operated by the Navy. 

(b) To assemble the Army troops, together with their equipment and supplies, 
at designated ports of embarkation. 

[J2] (c) To provide and operate the Army ports of embarkation. 

id) To load transports, whether these are provided by the Army or tlie 
Navy, for the transportation of Army personnel, equipment, and supplies, subjin t 
to Navy approval as to stability of vessels. 

(e) To load in readiness for operation such aircraft and armament as can 
he made available to assist the Navy during the movement at sea or in landing 
operations. 

if) To organize and operate shore installations used primarily for debarkation 
of Army personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

(2) The normal Navy tasks in joint oversas movements are: 

(a) To maintain sea lines of supply. 

f b) When naval opposition by the enemy is to be expected — 

1, To procure, man, equip, and operate the vessels necessary to transport 
Army pK'rsonnel, equipment, and supplies. 

2. To assemble the necessary transports at designated ports of embarkation 
at the times sp(*cified by the commanders of the ports of embarkation. 

S. To provide for security of transports at sea. 

To provide in outlying ports means for the embarkation, or debarkation, 
of Army troops, equipment and supplies, when such means cannot be provided 
or obtained by the Army. 

c. Landinfi attacks against shore objectives. 

(1) The normal Army tasks in landing attacks directed from the sea against 
shore objectives are: 

(a) The deployment into boats used for landing, these boats being operated 
by the Navy. 

(b) The delivery of rifle and machine-gun fire from landing boats, except 
from such machine guns as are parts of the naval equipment of the boats. 

US] (c) The deployment from the landing boats and the gaining of a 
foothold on shore. 

(d) The organization of a beachhead. 

(e) Tlie organization and conduct of operations to extend the beachhead. 

(f) The conduct of operations beyond the beachhead for the accomplishment 
of the mission. 

(2) The normal Navy tasks In joint attacks directed from the sea against 
shore objectives are : 

(a) Naval forces. 

1. To provide adequate reconnaissance. 

2. To provide the defen.se against enemy naval forces during landing opera- 
tions. 

•i. To provide, man, equip, and operate the small craft required for landing 
operations. 

'/. To cover the landing by mine sweeping, gunfire, aircraft, and screening 
or>erations. 

.7. To provide signal communications between ships and shore. 
a To organize and operate the necessary sea lines of supply for forces on shore, 
fb) ^farine forces . — ^larines organized as landing forces perform the same 
functions as above stated for the Army, whether operating with the Navy 
alone or in conjunction with the Army and Navy. 

1'.). Coastal frontin' defensr. 

a. Attacks against our coastal frontiers may be classified as follows: 

(1) Major operations, i. e., those executed for the purpose of invasion; and 

(2) Minor operations, i. e., raids against shipping or shore objectives. 

b. The general function of the Army in coastal frontier defense is to conduct 
military oT)erations in direct defense of United States territory. 

\H] c. The specific functions of the Army in coastal frontier defense are : 
tl) To provide and operate the mobile land and air forces requirefl for the 
direct defense of the coast. 
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(2) To provide, maintain, and operate essential harbor defenses. 

d. In carrying out these functions, the Army will provide and operate or 
maintain — 

(1) Guns on land, both fixed and mobile, ^vith necessary searchlights and fire- 
control installations. 

(2) Aircraft operating in support of harbor defenses; in general coastal fron- 
tier defense ; in support of or in lieu of naval forces. 

(3) A communication and intelligence system to include an aircraft warn- 
ing service, among the elements of the land defense, with provision for the prompt 
exchange of information or instructions with the Navy. 

(4) Controlled mines and their appurtenances, including the vessels necessary 
for their installation and maintenance. 

(5) A system of underwater listening posts. 

(6) Beach defense, together with vessels necessary for its installation, main- 
tenance, and patrol. 

(7) Fixed underwater obstructions in connection with controlled mine barrages. 

(8) Additional mobile forces required in accordance with the situation. 

e. The general function of the Navy in coastal frontier defense is to conduct 
naval operations to gain and maintain command of vital sea areas and to protect 
the sea lanes vital to the United States, thereby contributing to the defense of 
the coastal frontiers. 

/. The specific functions of the Navy in coastal frontier defense are : 

(1) To control and protect shipping in the coastal zones. 

(2) To conduct naval operations directed toward the defeat of any enemy 
force in the vicinity of the coast. 

(3) To support the Army in repelling attacks on coastal objectives. 

[i5] g. In carrying out these functions the Navy will : 

(1) Provide and operate — 

(а) A system of ofltehore scouting and patrol to give timely warning of an 
attack, and, in addition, forces to operate against enemy forces in the vicinity 
of the coast. 

(б) A communication and Intelligence system among the elements of the 
sea defense, with provisions for the prompt exchange of information or instruc- 
tion with the Army. 

(c) Contact mines, nets, and booms, including the vessels necessary for their 
installation and maintenance. 

(d) Inshore patrols for the protection of mine fields and underwater obstruc- 
tions other than beach defenses; for the control and protection of shipping in 
passage through defensive sea areas; for the control of shipping in defensive 
coastal areas, and for the prevention of enemy mining and submarine operations. 

(e) Underwater listening posts for naval use where this service cannot be 
obtained from Army listening posts. 

(/) Through the Lighthouse Service, when turned over to the Navy, coastal 
lights, buoys, and aids to navigation, and to change them as necessary. 

(g) An Information system through the Coast Guard stations when turned 
over to the Navy, and through lighthouses and light vessels. 

(h) Necessary mine-sweeping vessels. 

(2) Provide and maintain such fixed underwater obstructions as are com- 
ponent parts of Navy barrages ; including the vessels necessary for their installa- 
tion and maintenance. 

(3) Operate gates through nets. 

•(4) Conduct shipping through channels in mine fields or obstructions. 

[Jf7] Chaptbb IV 

FUNCTIONS OF ARMY AND NAVY AIR COMPONENTS 

20. General functions. 

a. It is the general function of Army and Navy air components, respectively, 
to conduct the air operations derived from the approved respective functions of 
the Army and Navy stated in chapter I, Policy Governing the Respective Func- 
tions of the Army and of the Navy. Under this policy : 

(1) The air component of the Army conducts air operations over the land and 
such air operations over the sea as are incident to the accomplishment of Army 
functions. 
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(2) The air component of the Navy conducts air operations over the sea and 
such air operations over the land as are incident to the accomplishment of Navy 
functions. 

6. Aircraft, by their nature, are capable to a degree, dependent upon their 
design and upon the skill and training of their personnel, of performing either 
Army or Navy air functions. Available air strength should therefore be used 
whenever possible by either service in support of tlie other. 

c. Army aircraft may temporarily Execute Navy functions in support of or in 
lieu of Navy forces. Conversely, Navy aircraft may temporarily execute Army 
functions under like conditions. 

21. Primary functiotuf. 

а. The air component of each service has a primary function to which its prin- 
cipal efforts are to be directed, both in peace and in war. 

б. These primary functions are : 

(1) The Army air component to operate as an arm of the mobile Army, both 
in the conduct of air operations over the land in support of land operations and 
in the conduct of air operations over the sea in direct defense of the coast 

[18] (2) The Navy air component to operate as an arm of the Fleet 

22. Secondary functions, 

o. Second functions of the air component of the Army are: 

(1) Reconnaissance and observation of fire for harbor defenses. 

(2) Air operations in connection with the defense of imi)ortant industrial 
centers and military and naval Installations. 

(3) Air operations in support of or in lieu of naval forces. 

h. Secondary functions of the air component of the Navy are: 

(1) Air operations, by aircraft forming part of naval local defense forces, 
for the patrol of the coastal zones and for the protection of shipping therein. 

(2) Air operations in support of or in lieu of Army forces. 

23. Provisions to minimize duplication, 

o. The functions assigned to the Army air component require the Army to pro- 
vide and maintain all types of aircraft primarily designed for use in support 
of military operations, or in the direct defense of the land and coastal frontiers 
of continental United States and its overseas possessions, or in repelling air 
raids directed at shore objectives or at shipping within our harbors, or in sup- 
porting naval forces to assure freedom of action of the fleet. 

&. The functions assigned to the Navy air component require the Navy to 
provide and maintain all types of aircraft primarily designed and ordinarily 
Used in operations from aircraft carriers or other vessels, or based on aircraft 
tenders, or for operations from shore bases for observation, scouting and pa- 
trolling over the sea, and for the protection of shipping in the coastal zones. 

c. Projects of the Army and Navy relating to their respective air components 
shall, in peace time, with a view to insuring the minimum of overlap and duplica- 
tion, be considered by the Aeronautical Board prior to being used as a basis for 
action. 

d. When estimated aircraft production and procurement do not meet the re- 
quirements of the Army and the Navy under any specific war plan, The Joint 
Board will make allocation in numbers and priorities of airplanes to thjS Army 
and Navy, respectively. 

[i.9] c. Allocations of production and procurement facilities for airplanes 
to meet the needs of any joint war plan shall be made to the Army and Nav.y, 
respectively, by The Joint Board upon the recommendation of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. Allocations may be proposed to the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board by the Aeronautical Board. 

[21] PART II 

POLICIES, AGREEMENTS, JOINT INSTRUCTIONS, AND JOINT AGENCIES 
CONTENTS 


Chapter V — Coastal Frontier Defense. 

VI — Joint Oversens Kxpeditions. 

VII — Ke^rulatlons. Maneuver Rules, and Umpire Instructions for Joint Army and 
Navy Exereipps. 

VIII — Apeneies for Effecting Coordination. 

IX — Communications. 
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I -7 1 Chaptkr V 

COAST AL FIUINTIEK DKFKNSK 

Section I 

Introduction and Definitions 

24. Purpose of publication. — The purpose of this publication Is to present tiie 
principles and measures necessary for the effective Joint organization and conduct 
of operations in coastal frontier defense and the method of planning involved and 
the responsibilities of the two services in connection tlierewith, in order to insure 
the most effective cooperation and coordination between Army and Navy forces 
participating therein. (See pars. 13 and 19, pt. I, Joint Action of the Army 
and the Navy.) 

25. Purpose of coastal frontier defense. 

a. A coastal frontier is a geographical division of our coastal area established 
defense is to provide more effectively for our national defense. 

h. Specifically, the measures and operations in coastal frontier defense arc 
for the purpose of : 

( 1 ) Protecting shipping in the coastal zones ; 

(2) Protecting our military and civil installations and facilities; 

(3) Preventing invasion of United States territory from overseas ; 

(4) Insuring the security of those portions of our coastal frontiers which 
are vital to military, industrial, and commercial operations. 

[28] 26. Definitions. — In order to provide a common basis of understanding 

between the Army and the Navy in the employment of forces in coastal frontier 
defense, the following definitions of terms employed are hereby established : 
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a, A coastal frontier is a geoin*aphioal division of our coastal areji established 
for organization and command purposes, in order to insure the effective co- 
ordination of Army and Navy forces employed in coastal frontier defense. The 
coastal frontier of a group of islands sliall completely surround such group or 
shall include that part of the group which can he organized for defense and com- 
mand purposes. Within each coastal frontier an Army officer and a naval oflBcer 
will exercise command over all Army forces and Navy forces, respectively, as- 
signed for the defense of those divisions. Coastal frontiers are subdivided for 
command purposes into 800101*8 and subsectors. 

h. Coastal frontier defense is the organization of the forces and materiel of 
the Army and the Navy assigned to provide sc*curity for the coastal frontiers 
of continental United States and its overseas possessions. 

c. The naval district is a military and administrative command ashore estab- 
lished for the purpose of decentralizing the Navy Department’s functions with 
respect to the control of shipping in the coastal zones and the shore activities 
outside the Navy Department proper, and for the further purpose of centralizing 
under one command within the district and the waters thereof: 

( 1) For military coordination, all naval activities ; and 

(2) For administrative coordination, all naval activities \vith specific excep- 
tions. 

The primary purpose in view is to provide for naval mobilization and logistic 
support of the Fleet and to utilize the district naval forces in the joint organiza- 
tion to provide security for the coast and for shipping in the coastal zones. The 
limits of the naval districts are laid down in the Navy Regulations. These 
limits extend to seaward so as to include the coastwise sea lanes. Each naval 
district is commanded by a designated commandant who is the direct represen- 
tative of the Navy Department, including its bureaus and offices, in all matters 
affecting district activity. 

[29] d. Naval local defense forces consist of naval forces, including Coast 
Guard and Lighthouse Service, afioat and ashore, attached to a naval district 
and under the command of the commandant of the district. These forces are not 
a part of the Fleet. 

e. A naval base is a center from which men-of-war can operate and be main-^ 
tained. 

f. An army is a military organization or unit composed of a headquarters, a 
body of auxiliary troops and trains called army troops, and two or more corps 
temporarily assigned, the number of cori)S depending upon the nature of the 
service required. To these may be added a special assignment of GHQ aviation, 
GHQ reseiwe artillery, cavalry divisions, and other troops varying in number and 
composition according to the task assigned. As thus constituted, an army has 
both territorial and tactical functions. It is the largest self-contained military 
unit and may act independently or may form part of a group of armies or other 
higher organization. 

g. A corps area is a territorial and administrative command within the conti- 
nental area of the United States, established for purposes of administration, 
training, and tactical control during peace time and for the conduct of mobiliza- 
tion and other functions of the zone of the interior in war. 

h. A coast artillery district is a military command within a certain cori)s area 
which contains harbor defenses. It is established for the punpose of decentraliz- 
ing the corps area commander’s functions of discipline, instruction, and routine 
training of the coast artillery troops within the corps area. When frontier 
commands, sectors, and subsectors come into active existence, coast artillery 
districts as such cease to exist and all coast artillery troops, including the district 
staff, located within the frontier, sector, or subsector automatically become part 
of the frontier, sector, or subsector command as the case may be. Thev coapt 
artillery district commander automatically becomes a coastal frontier or sector 
commander, as prescribed in section IV of this chapter and/oil in specific war 
plans. As frontier commander, he Is responsible to the army commander as long 
as the latter retains tactical responsibility within the area. Upon departure 
of the army commander, the frontier commander is responsible directly to the 
commanding general of the field forces. 

[5d] A sector is one of the subdivisions of a coastal frontier command. 

;. A subsector is one of the subdivisions of a sector command. 

k. Coastwise sea lanes are the water areas adjacent to the seacoast that include 
all the usually traveled routes of coastwise shipping. 

l. The coastal zone is the whole area of the navigable waters adjacent to the 
seacoast and extends seaward to cover the coastwise sea lanes and focal points of 
shipping approaching the coast. 
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f». A defensive sea area Is a portion of the coastal zone, usually including the 
approach to an important port, harbor, bay, or sound, within which, if such area 
be publicly proclaimed and neutrals notified, international practice tacitly permits 
the belligerent to extend his jurisdiction with a view to the protection of neutral 
shipping from minefields, obstructions, or the danger of being considered hostile. 
A defensive sea area is established by proclamation of the President and by 
notification to neutrals. The limits of the defensive sea area must be contained 
in the proclamation, and should be such that control of sliipping in the area is 
within the capacity of the available naval local defense forces. 

n. A defensive coastal area is a part of a coastal zone and of the land and 
water area adjacent to and inshore of the coast line within which defense oper- 
ations will involve both Army and Navy forces, and in consequence require 
effective coordination. A defensive coastal area pertaining to a fortified harbor 
includes the outer harbor area, the harbor channel area, and the inner harbor 
area; its outer limits, which are specified in each case by joint plans, are the 
outer limits of the ranges of the shore defense batteries. When a defensive sea 
area and a defensive coastal area coexist in any one locality, the winter area of 
the defensive coastal area which lies between its outer limits and the inner limits 
of the harbor channel area, shall be considered superimposed upon a like portion 
of the defensive sea area, without in any way detracting from the Army’s 
responsibility for the direct defense of the coast. Defense activities in that 
portion of a defensive sea area not included within a defensive coastal area, 
are essentially naval in character but are of immediate interest to the Army as 
by such means are disclosed the presence and indicated objectives of enemy force.9 

[5f ] o. The outer harbor area is the water area which extends to seaward 
from the outer exits of the entrance channels to a fortified harbor and lies 
within the range of the harbor defense batteries. 

p. The harbor channel area is the water area which lies between the outer 
harbor area and the inner harbor area, and which comprises all the entrance 
channels to the harbor. 

q. The inner harbor area is the entire water area of a fortified harbor inside the 
entrance of all the entrance channels to the harbor. 

r. An inshore patrol is a part of the naval local defense forces operating gen- 
erally witliln a defensive coastal area and controlling shipping witliln a defen- 
sive sea area. 

«. An offshore patrol is a part of the naval local defense forces operating and 
patrolling the coastal zone outside of those areas assigned to the inshore patrol. 

t. An escort force is a part of the naval local defense forces charged with the 
duty of protecting convoys within the naval district waters. 

u. A coastal force is a naval force which may be organized to operate within 
the coastal zone to meet a special situation in which naval local defense forces are 
Inadequate to carry out the Navy’s functions in coastal frontier defense. 

V, A harbor defense is an administrative and tactical Army command, com- 
prising the armament and accessories. Including antiaircraft armament, con- 
trolled mines and supporting aircraft, with the personnel for manning, pro- 
vided for the defense of a harbor or other water area. Harbor defenses exist 
to provide on the outbreak of war an effective seaward defense of important 
strategic points, such as large centers of p<jpulation, important commercial 
centers, navy yards, coaling or fueling stations, locks and dams; to deny the 
enemy entrance to or occupation of a harbor or other waters which might serve 
as a base for land or naval operations, or both ; and to keep the enemy at such 
distance from the entrance to a waterway that our naval forces may debouch 
therefrom and take up a battle formation with the least hostile interference. 

< 0 . A beach defense is that part of the Army ground organization for defense 
against landing attacks which is located at or near the beach for resistance at 
the water’s edge. It consists of a series [521 of organized tactical locali- 
ties In rear of those sections of the sliore line where landings are likely to be 
made, and includes barbed-wire entanglements and other obstacles below and 
above the water line. Beach defenses may be organized both within and outside 
of defensive coastal areas. 

OP. Army outpost or covering forces are mobile Army forces allotted to sub- 
sectors or frontiers, to provide security against raiding operations, and to cover 
the points of landing in a direct attack prior to the assembly of Army reserves, 
or additional forces. 

y. Army reserves are mobile Army forces drawn from any available source 
and held In readiness to be sent to any part of the frontier or frontiers that 
may be threatened by an enemy attack. 
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z. An aircraft warning service is a communication and intelligence service 
which forms part of the communication and intelligence service of the frontier 
defense. Its purpose is to warn centers of population, industrial plants, public 
utilities, and military and naval establishments of the approach of hostile air- 
craft, and to alert Air Corps units and antiaircraft artillery units. It con- 
sists essentially of observers, of Information centers for plotting the courses 
and distributing information of approaching hostile planes, and of the necei^ary 
communications. 

Section II 

Possible Enemy Operations 


27. Major operations, 

a. When control of vital sea areas cannot be maintained due to our Inferiority 
in naval power, destruction of our Fleet, or to its absence in distant waters, 
serious attacks against onr coastal frontiers are possible and may be expected 
against strategically important areas when the enemy possesses the requisite 
force and marine transportation. These attacks may be of major proportions 
and may have as their object any one or more of the followings : 

(1) The securing of a beachhead as a point of departure for an invasion ; 

(2) The securing of an area for use in conjunction with other military opera 
tions or in connection with the destruction [5.1] of our shipping and/cr 
our military and/or industrial installations and facilities; 

(3) The securing of an area for use as a naval base ; 

(4) The securing of an area in order to deny its use to our forces : 

(5) The securing of an area for use as an air base, for air raids or for :he 
establishment of local air superiority; 

(6) The blockading of our sea coast against shipping and/or against our mval 
forces. 

b. Landing attacks in force — namely, those involving large Invading foices — 
presuppose that the attacker has local control of the sea area, and als# that 
he has the power to establish locally and for the necessary period of Ime a 
definite air superiority. The aviation with the enemy fleet may be insvfficient 
for this purpose, so that the enemy may have to resort to the establishnent of 
air bases and the concentration thereat of the necessary land-based lircraft. 
The enemy will, however, endeavor to make the maximum use of tactcal sur- 
prise ; he may further be expected to avoid fortified areas so far a^ may be 
consistent with his mission and objective. 

o. Where a landing attack In force involves operations against fortiled areas, 
the following steps, either distinct or merged together, may be aiticipated, 
although the desirability for tactical surprise may cause complete onlssion of 
any preliminary reconnaissance: 

(1) Reconnaissance in force, in which all types of ships may be employed with 
carrier-based aviation either to determine what defense elements ire manned 
and what resistance is to be expected, or to clear the way for heavbr ships. It 
will be a period of Intensive reconnaissance, possibly accompaated by mine 
sweeping, minor raids with limited objectives, and feints. 

(2) Bombardments by aircraft and long-range armament of the heavier ships 
to neutralize such land artillery as may be effective in opposing th^ landing. 

(3) Support of the landing by the fire of naval ships, assisted jy aviation, to 
cover debarkation from the transports, approach to the beach and Unding thereon. 

[5-^1 (4) Employment of the requisite force to secure harba* facilities suit- 

able for the debarkation of the heavy troop equipment and for tlB establishment 
of a base. 

d. When a landing attack in force does not involve operations against a for- 
tified area, the enemy may be expected to make the maximun use of tactical 
surprise, in order to allow his troops to reach the beach with a minimum concen- 
tration against them. Such reconnaissance as the enemy may decide to make will 
probably be on a wide front and be followed without loss of tkne by debarkation 
and the attack of the beaches under such supporting fire asf may be available. 
The attacker may be expected to land on a broad front in several waves in an 
endeavor to establish, as quickly as possible, a beachhead to a depth of the 
effective range of light artillery. 

28. Minor operations. — So long as our Fleet retains contnand of the sea, or 
so long as such command remains in dispute, our coastal frontiers bordering 
upon the sea areas in which our Fleet is operating may be regarded as pro- 
tected against a major attach. However, neither command of the sea nor 
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superiority of our air forces, in any given locality, can be counted upon to prevent 
surprise attacks or raids by minor naval forces for the accomplishment of minor 
missions. These hostile operations may have as their objectives the following: 

а. Destruction of military and industrial installations and facilities. 

б. Destruction of shipping in the coastal zones. 

c. The gaining of minor advantages incident to controlling the sea, or for 
recop naissa nee, bombardment, mining, countermining, demolition, or in 
operations preliminary to Joint major operations. 

d. The observation or blockade of our naval forces while they are lying under 
the shelter of fortifications. 

29. General. 

a. The execution of naval missions or the performance of functions of navies 
in war may lead to offensive operations from the sea against land areas. Such 
operations will usually be in the nature of joint expeditions of Army and Navy 
forces. 

h. Operations by naval forces against shipping may involve a blockade of 
certain localities and attacks on shipping in the coastal zone, in approaches to 
harbors, and even in harbors. 

[551 c. The employment of naval forces alone in minor operations against 
our coastal frontiers, and not incident to joint operations, will, in general, be 
'imited to bombardment from ships or by aircraft of positions not well covered by 
lefensive means, small landing raids for demolition purposes, and feints. 

d. The employment of naval forces alone in operations preliminary to Joint 
0)erations may include all forms of reconnaissance; the seizure of land bases for 
aMation fields preparatory to supporting a landing; blockading, mining, and coun- 
teimining operations; attacks on outer defense elements of a fortified area; and 
feiits. 

c Bombardments of land positions by gunfire of naval forces may be under- 
takm under special circumstances, but any naval force engaging In such bombard- 
mem accepts hazards which are .so obvious that they have to be Justified by cir- 
curnsa rices. The employment of capital ships, for instance, in the bombardment 
of forified land positions is not likely to be undertaken if such action Jeopardizes 
in anj appreciable degree the ability of the bombarding force later to meet on 
terms >f at least equality the enemy naval forces. Ships and their personnel 
are mu*h more vulnerable to artillery fire than the corresponding material and 
pesonne of land artiller-y and other defensive .shore installations are to fire 
from slips. The ammunition normally carried by ships is not well suited to 
the atta<k of land targets. In addition to the hazards Incident to land artillery 
fire direced again.st ships engaged in bombarding shore positions, there is the 
added hazard of attack by land-based aircraft, of submarines, and of mines. 
Special oToortunity is given for the efficient use of these added weapons against 
the bomba-ding ships by the fact that the oiwration is a localized one. Under 
modern coiditions, in an attack upon a fortified harbor, no naval force of capital 
ships will a tempt to force the passage of, or to run by, the fortifications except 
under most inu.sual circumstances, when the end in view is vital to the success of 
the campaigi. This applies whether or not enemy land forces are operating on 
shore againS- such a fortified harbor. 

/. In a discussion of po.ssible enemy naval operations and of pos.siblc defensive 
and offensive air operations, the circumstances of the season and the weather 
must not be lest sight of, since varying conditions of these two elements have a 
marked effect cn the powers and limitations of naval attacks. During the period 
of heavy sterns, [.%’! enemy naval opc^rations will probably come to a 
standstill. Northern winter weather will, as a rule, considerably rc^strict naval 
operations, llmi.ing them in the general ca.se to observation and reconnaissance, 
and to ineffective offensive action against the obstacles of the defense, and 
precluding any bit very minor landing operations. Thick weather may be advan- 
tageous to the eiemy in covering minor operations against outlying elements 
of the defense ; bu heavy fog will generally suspend enemy offensive operations. 

f/. During periods of heavy storm, low visibility, or low c‘eiling, air patrefi 
and air observatioi will probably be unreliable, offensive air operations may be 
impossible, and air oj^n-at ions may even have to be suspended entirely. 

h. Consideration of the preceding paragraphs indicates that the forms of 
ho.stile action whici an enemy may employ either singly or In combination, 
against, or in the vicinity of, our coastal frontiers, may include any one or more 
of the following operations: 

(1) Attacks on shipping in the coastal zone or in approaches to harbors. 
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(2) Attacks on naval forces of the defender, either off the coast, entering a 
harbor, while inside the harbor, or while debouching therefrom. 

(3) Air bombardments of the seacoast and contiguous areas from forces well 
out to sea. 

(4) Blockading of the seacoast against shipping and/or against our naval 
forces. 

(5) Mine laying off the seacoast or the entrance of harbors. 

(6) Naval raids on undefended or lightly defended coastal areas, primarily for 
demolition purposes and Involving air or gun bombardments, or landings with 
limited objectives of forces composed of sailors and marines without intent to 
occupy any part of the frontier for any considerable period of time. 

(7) Feints, involving part or all of the operations of (3), (4), (5), and (6) 
abova 

(8) A broad general reconnaissance, especially by aircraft, to determine tlie 
nature, extent, and location of defending forces. 

[37 J (9) Local reconnaissance, either — 

(a) To determine the practicability of taking advantage of surprise and an 
unprepared state of defense, in order to secure an area before the defending forces 
are ready ; 

(h) As part of an attempted landing ; or 

(c) In force against a fortified area to determine its state of preparedness, 
or to clear the way for a major attack. 

(10) Seizure of land bases for air fields preliminary to further operations. 

(11) Bombardment by gunfire and by aircraft for the neutralization of land 
artillery and for the destruction of important shore objectives. 

(12) Minor attacks, possibly Involving small landings, against outlying ele- 
ments of the defense. 

(13) Mine sweeping, countermining, and attempts to destroy nets or other 
obstacles. 

(14) Tori)edo fire into harbors. 

(15) Blocking action against harbor entrances. 

(16) Penetration by naval vessels into a harbor or water area. 

(17) Major landing operations supported by rapid-fire guns on ships and by 
aviation. 

(18) Seizure of harbor facilities for debarkation of heavy equipment and for 
the establishment of a base. 

i. The parts played by the different types of naval craft in the above operations 
include : 

(1) By surface craft . — Information and reconnaissance; seizure or destruction 
of shipping ; combat with naval vessels ; mining or countermining ; mine sweeping ; 
launching air oi)erations; blockade; closing harbors or channels; clearing under- 
water obstacles ; attacking nets ; cutting cables ; torpedo attacks on ships outside 
or inside harbors ; laying smoke screens ; gun bombardment ; making feints ; forc- 
ing a passage ; and making and covering landings either for demolition purposes 
or for minor raids or raids in force. 

[38] (2) By sutmarines . — ^Attacks on combatant vessels; information and 

reconnaissance ; blockade ; raids on nets or other obstacles ; cutting cables ; min- 
ing ; minor bombardments ; making feints ; and minor landings. 

(3) By aircraft , — Information and reconnaissance ; attacking ships and shore 
objectives with machine-gun fire and/or high-explosive bombs; destroying ob- 
stacles; landing observers or spies; gaining superiority in the air; spotting gun- 
fire ; and laying smoke screens. 


Section III 

Cateyories of Defense and Requirements and Means To Be Provided 

30. Degree of preparation,— Tho degree of preparation in coastal frontier de- 
fense and the frontier defense measures to be taken, including the strength of 
the forces to be provided, depend upon the enemy and the character of the enemy 
operations to which coastal frontiers may be subjected in the early stages of a 
war. For the purpose of indicating the extent of the frontier defense measures 
to be taken under specific situations, categories of defense are established as 
listed below. Decisions as to the “category of defense” required for each coastal 
frontier are Included in all Joint basic war plans except those for wars of a 
minor nature. These decisions constitute a directive to the Army and Navy com- 
manders of the Joint organization for coastal frontier defense as to the extent of 
the frontier defense measures to be taken. They likewise constitute a directive to 
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the War and Navy Departments as to the allocation of the means required for this 
defense. Defensive sea areas will be proclaimed in time of actual or impending 
war as necessitated by the nature of the war and the probable enemy. 

31. Categories of defense, 

a. Category A. — Coastal frontiers that probably will be free from attack, but 
for which a nominal defense must be provided for political reasons. Under this 
category, only a sufficient part of the gunfire elements of harbor defenses will be 
manned in the strength required to create a show of preparednss. The strength 
required will be that [SP] considered necessary to repel small naval raids. 
A nominal oflCshore patrol will be maintained. 

b. Category B. Coastal frontiers that may be subject to minor attacks. Under 
this category, the harbor defenses will be provided with one manning r^ief, and 
a part of the obstacles will be prepared but not put in place. Certain defensive 
sea areas may be established and a limited offshore patrol may be instituted, with 
a limited control of shipping entering and leaving harbors. 

0 . Category C. — Coastal frontiers that in all probability will be subject to 
minor attack. Under this category, the coastal defense area should be provided, 
in general, with the means of defense, both Army and Navy, required to meet the 
following enemy naval operations: those incident to controlling the sea; those 
against shipping; and minor attacks against land areas. The harbor defenses 
should be fully manned and air support arranged. Long range air reconnaissance 
will be provided, if practicable. If sufficient forces are available, outposts wrlll 
be established outside of harbor defenses along the sensitive areas of the shore 
line. The inner mine barrages will, in general, be established; a full inshore 
patrol and complete control of shipping will, as a rule, be instituted ; and certain 
outer mine barrages and defensive sea areas may be established, and a limited 
offshore patrol Instituted. 

d. Category D, — Coastal frontiers that may be subject to major attack. Under 
this category, the coastal defense areas should, in general, be provided with the 
means of defense, both Army and Navy, required to meet enemy naval operations 
preliminary to Joint operations. All available means of defense will generally 
find, application, and a stronger outpost and a more extensive patrol, Inshore 
and offshore, than for Category C, will be required. Under this category certain 
defensive sea areas will be established. In addition, an antiaircraft gun and 
machine-gun defense of important areas outside of harbor defenses should be 
organized; general reserves should be strategically located so as to facilitate 
prompt reinforcement of the frontiers; and plans should be developed for the 
defense of si)eclfic areas likely to become theaters of operations. Long range air 
reconnaissance will be provided and plans made for use of the GHQ air force. 

HO] e. Category ^.—Coastal frontiers that in all probability will be subject 
to major attack. Under this category, in addition to the measures required for 
Category D, there will be required generally the concentration of the troops 
necessary to defend the area against a serious attack In force, together with addi- 
tional naval forces to provide intensive inshore and offshore patrols. Defensive 
sea areas will be established. Air defense will be provided as in Category D. 
All or a part of the GHQ air force may be ordered to the threatened area to 
operate either under direct control of Army GHQ or under that of the Army 
commander of the theater of operations or frontier. 

f. Category F, — Possessions beyond the continental limits of the United States 
which may be subject to either minor or major attack for the purpose of occupa- 
tion, but which cannot be provided with adequate defense forces. Under this 
category, the employment of existing local forces and local facilities will be con- 
fined principally to the demolition of those things it is desirable to prevent falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

g, Oeveral, 

(1) Where Categories D and B are appUcable initially, local defense plans 
should provide for the initial employment of such forces of the Army and the 
Navy as may be required in addition to those forces which are ordinarily available 
for the initial defense of the coastal frontier in question, and which can be 
diverted from the mobilization and concentration of the Army forces, from the 
United States Fleet, and from other naval forces, during the period of mobiliza- 
tion and concentration, without materially interfering with or seriously delaying 
the operations to be undertaken in the principal theater of operations, 

(2) Under all categories of defense, the Army coastal frontier or Array sector 
commander is responsible for the antiaircraft defense within the corps area and 
naval district extending Inland from the frontier or sector, such antiaircraft 
defense to include an aircraft warning service. Cases involving the antiaircraft 
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defense of Army GHQ airdromes and those where one corps area borders on two 
coastal frontiers, will be specifically covered in appropriate Army strategical 
plans. 

[^i] 32. Requirements and means to he provided, 

a. General requirements. 

(1) The proximity of Important cities and industrial areas to certain of our 
seacoast and lake frontiers and the consequent vulnerability of these places to 
attack, as well as the Importance to the Nation of our shipping and its related 
industries, and the fact that our coastal bases are the mainsprings of naval 
action, make the protection of these frontiers in time of war a highly important 
part of the national defense. 

(2) Positive security, to include harbor defenses, has been provided for cer- 
tain areas, the fixed armanient of which has been or is being installed during 
peace time. Depending upon the liability of these areas to attack, and upon the 
character of such attack, defensive coastal areas have been designated and 
defensive sea areas should be designated in order to ensure the security of these 
important areas and the security of the shipping within their waters. 

(3) In other respects, a minimum land and sea defense should be contemplated 
for our whole coastal frontier on the outbreak of war, and should involve the 
eipployment of only such parts of the means of defense as are required under 
the situation. In some situations, involving only minor enemy operations, it may 
be necessary to organize the beach defense for certain localities. Other situations 
involving more serious enemy attacks will require that the means of defense be 
successively augmented. 

h. Defensive operations required. — From a study of possible enemy operations, 
it appears that the defense of our coastal frontiers should take into consideration 
the following : 

(1) The observation of the coastal frontier and the sea beyond as far as 
circumstances permit or seem to demand. 

(2) The protection of shipping in waters adjacent to the seacoast. 

(3) The attack on enemy vessels in waters adjacent to the seacoast. 

(4) The resistance to enemy approach to the seacoast. 

142] (5) The protection of the seacoast, and especially strategic harbors, 

against raids. 

(6) The defeat of enemy landing attacks on the seacoast, including the pro- 
vision of defensive installations on shore and in the waters adjacent thereto. 

(7) The initiation of counteroffensive operations to eject a landed enemy. 

0 . Means available, — Under the above conception of defensive operations that 
may be required for coastal frontier defense, the means that may be made avail- 
able in time of war include — 

(1) The Fleet, the employment of which, in accordance with the strategic 
situation, may keep the enemy away from our coastal frontiers. 

(2) Naval local defense forces, which control the water areas within a naval 
district, conduct naval operations against enemy forces in the naval district 
waters, and cooperate with and support the Army in repelling attacks on coastal 
objectives. 

(3) The Army forces. 

(a) Mobile forces, including air forces, to provide the covering or outpost 
forces for the initial coastal frontier defense organization and likewise the addi- 
tional forces necessary to defeat landing attacks and air attacks and to carry 
out the Army functions specified in paragraph 13a. 

(b) Harbor defense forces for maintenance and operation of essential harbor 
defenses designed to prevent ingress into areas, including the air space thereof 
covered by these defenses. 

d. Relation of the Fleet to coastal frontier defense, — The strategic freedom 
of action of the Fleet must be assured. This requires that coastal frontier 
defense be so effectively conducted as to remove any anxiety of the Fleet In 
regard to the security of its bases. In the case of hastile major overseas move- 
ments directed against our coasts, the Fleet, if present and free to act, will be a 
powerful factor for ensuring the security of its bases and our coasts, and, if it 
engages the enemy, should be supported by all the land-based aircraft available. 

[4S] e. Relation of Army mobile forces to coastal frontier defense . — ^The 
Army, in its resiwnsibility for the direct defense of the coast, must be prepared to 
meet successfully any attack directed against any part of our coastal frontiers. 
This responsibility and the possibility that naval strategy may demand the 
presence of the Fleet In another theater of operations make it necessary for the 
Army to provide mobile forces, not only those to be used as covering or outpost 
79716— 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 ^28 
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forces in the initial coastal frontier defense organization, but also the additional 
forces required to defeat enemy landing or air attacks directed against any part 
of the coast. When any part of a coastal frontier Is threatened, these additional 
mobile forces will be concentrated with a view to defeating the enemy in the 
affected area. 

f. Relation of Army air forces to coastal frontier defense , — In operations 
against enemy attacks along our coast and in the waters adjacent thereto, the 
operations of Army and Navy aviation will overlap to a certain extent. That is. 
Army aircraft will necessarily have to operate over the sea and Navy aircraft 
may at times have to operate over the land. In any case, no restrictions will be 
placed upon the complete freedom of either service to utilize against the enemy 
the full power of all aircraft available and any and all facilities that may be 
necessary to make that power effective. Army air forces are a part of the 
mobile Army forces engaged in the direct defense of the coast Their functions 
and operations will be governed by the principles outlined in paragraphs 12, 13, 
16, 20, 21, and 22. Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, and the following 
quoted paragraphs from J. B. No. 349 (Serial No. 639) subject, “Doctrines for the 
Employment of the GHQ Air Force" : 

“(b) When any sector of a frontier is threatened, units of all arms, including 
units of the Air Corps, will be concentrated in support of the covering forces and 
the operations of all components will be in accordance with the general plan and 
the specilic decisions of the frontier and sector commander. The Army Air 
Corps operates along the coast under the same conditions as in other operations 
except that occasions may arise when the GHQ air force or units thereof may act 
in conjunction with naval air forces under temporary direction of naval com- 
manders; or similarly when naval air forces may operate in conjunction with and 
under temporary direction of Army commanders. 

“(c) The Army is responsible for the direct defense of the coast. This respon- 
sibility and the possibility that naval strategy may demand the pres 

ence of the Fleet in another theater require that joint plans for coastal frontier 
defense be drawn without counting upon the assistance of the Fleet as dlstin 
guished from naval local defense forces. But it should be borne in mind that, 
when the Fleet is so situated that it can and does operate effectively against 
enemy forces afloat that are approaching some sector of the coast, the security of 
such sector against major attack is ensured for the time being. 

“(d) In addition to a radio communication system, the Navy maintains shore 
stations at strategical centers, where scouting and patrolling seaplanes may be 
concentrated to meet naval situations. These naval forces are important ele- 
ments in the communications and information service, and would normally be 
the source of the first notice of the approach of an enemy by the sea. When the 
Army GHQ air force operates along the coast, it maintains such reconnaissance 
as is essential to its combat efficiency. The coordination and cooperation of these 
two sources of information are secured by joint plans prepared by frontier, 
sector, overseas department, and naval district authoritiea Such plans should 
provide for augmentation of one service by the other in gaining and disseminating 
information of enemy movements offshore. 

“(e) When the Fleet as distinguished from naval local defense forces is strate- 
gically present and free to act, paramount interest in operations at sea rests with 
the Navy. If the GHQ air force joins in such operations, it will be in conjunction 
with and under the temiwrary command of the naval commander. In the 
absence of the Fleet, the primary responsibility of securing information of hostile 
fleet movements rests with naval district forces supplemented by Army Air 
Corps units. However, in either situation the GHQ air force retains the respon- 
sibility for such reconnaissance as is essential to its combat efficiency. 

“(f) In the absence of sufficient naval forces to engage the enemy at sea, a 
major attack upon the coast may develop so as to require the utilization of the 
GHQ air force in three phases as follows : 

“1st phase — The conduct of reconnaissance over the sea approaches to the coast 
and (when favorable opportunity presents Itself) the attack of enemy elements. 

“2d phase — The support of artillery involving both fixed and mobile guns and 
mines, by aircraft conducting observation, reconnaissance, and offensive opera- 
tions, from the time the enemy comes within range of ground weapons, until he 
is driven off or the operatiton enters the third phase. 

“3d phase — ^Alr operations in connection with the use of all arms on our coastal 
frontier. 

Reconnaissance, as outlined for the first phase, will be continued to the extent 
possible throughout the later phases. 
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“(g) 'War plans. — In peace-time planning for war-time use under any of our 
existing war plans, each coastal frontier plan, and where necessary, each sector 
and subsector plan will include plans for the employ- [45] ment of such 
air units as may be assigned under the particular war plan involved. In the 
preparation of these plans, consideration will be given to the category of defense 
as defined in chapter V, part X (sec. Ill of 1935 revision). Joint Action of the 
Army and the Navy, and specified in the particular war plan in question. Each 
specific war plan prepared by the War Department will set forth the Initial 
missions assigned the GHQ air force and, in general terms, the operations to be 
undertaken. Based upon these missions, the GHQ air force commander will pre- 
pare his plan covering the details of concentration, the missions, and the general 
plan of initial operations to be undertaken by the various elements of the GHQ 
air force. 

“(h) Defense protects. — Harbor defense projects will contain a statement of 
the minimum observation aviation needed for reconnaissance and observation 
of fire for the harbor defense artillery included in such project. 

“(i) Installations and facilities. — The most important of these are communi- 
cations, airdromes, and landing fields. Of the first, the radio systems of the 
naval districts and of the Coast Guard are available, and joint plans contemplate 
their utilization in connection with any additional stations found necessary and 
installed by either service. Harbor defense projects and the plans of coastal 
frontier commanders will make provision for the airdrome areas and installa- 
tions and the communications and supply arrangements for the effective operation 
in war of the air organizations assigned. In addition, the plans of each coastal 
frontier commander will contemplate and provide, in consultation with the GHQ 
air force commander, for the possibility of the operation of the entire GHQ air 
force within the limits of such coastal frontier command, by including in such 
plans logistical provisions for the entire GHQ air force, should it so operate. 
Uivilian installations and establishments will be utilized to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable. Where facilities do not exist, all work possible under current appro- 
priations should be done to prepare them so as to permit M-day operation. 

“(j) In overseas departments, the utilization of the aviation component of the 
garrison will be as directed by the department commander.” 

ff. Naval local defense forces. 

(1) The naval local defense forces are furnished by naval districts from such 
surface, subsurface, and aircraft as may be made avallablei, Including small 
submarines, old destroyers, mine vessels, and aircraft tenders, with such local 
vessels as are taken over in time of war for naval district use. 

(2) The naval local defense forces of a naval district may comprise any or 
all of the following task forces: 

(a) The inshore patrol, which may be composed of section bases, submarine 
bases, destroyer bases and air [4^1 stations; coastal lookout system, in- 
cluding lightships, lighthouses. Coast Guard stations, and special lookout stations; 
motor boats, submarine chasers, yachts, aircraft, mine sweepers, guard ships, 
aircraft tenders, and additional task forces in special cases, with the following 
duties : 

1. To execute the Navy’s part of all Joint plans for defensive coastal areas. 

2. To search for, locate, report, and attack enemy vessels operating close 
in to the coast and off harbor entrances. 

.*?. To sweep such channels close in to the coast and off harbor entrances as 
are necessary for our naval forces and merchant shipping, and to clear mine 
fields laid by the enemy. 

i. To patrol the outer limits of defensive coastal areas In order to convey to 
the harbor defense commander prompt and full information of the approach of 
friendly or hostile vessels, including all those of the offshore patrol. This infor- 
mation is to be conveyed directly to the nearest elements of the Army communi- 
cation system. 

5. To patrol the areas of obstacles, especially during thick weather or dark- 
ness, to protect the obstacles, and to prevent light craft from going over them. 

6. To operate a system of control including piloting in the defensive sea and 
defensive coastal areas. 

7. To maintain a guard ship at or near harbor e^ ranees to see that all vessels 
leaving or entering port give the proper recognition ud clearance signals and to 
transmit orders to shipping as directed. 

8. To furnish with routing instructions all merchant -vessels departing without 
escort. 
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[47] 9, To maintain a coastal-lookout system along the district coast line by 

use of the Coast Guard stations and Lighthouse Service, and special look-out sta- 
tions to prevent communication between persons on shore and the enemy. 

10, To maintain, through the Lighthouse Service in the district, the system of 
buoyage, lights, and other aids to navigation regularly established, with such 
modihcatlons and changes as military necessity may require. 

11, To render prompt assistance to merchant shipping and naval units in case of 
coUisiou, breakdown, or other accident in port or along the coast. 

12, To exercise navai control of harbors through the captain of the port, when 
the Treasury Department requests the Navy to exercise such control. 

(6) The offshore pat roly which may be composed of destroyers, submarines, 
mine sweepers, gunboats, eagle boats, yachts, aircraft tenders, aircraft, and addi- 
tional types in special cases, with the following duties : 

1. To patrol systematically the coastal zone outside of those parts assigned to 
the inshore patrol. 

2. To develop information of, report, and attack enemy forces sighted, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the patrol. 

3. To supplement and support the main armament gunfire of the harbor defenses. 

4. To lay mine fields and sweep against enemy mines outside the field of opera- 
tions of the inshore patrol. 

(c) The escort forcCy which may be composed of any suitable and available 
naval forces charged with the duty of protecting convoys within the naval district 
waters. 

(d) A coastal force may be organized to operate within the coastal 
zone. It will be organized from suitable and available naval forces. Such coastal 
force will be in addition in the forces required for each naval district. 

(e) In view of the paramount interest of the Army in defensive coastal areas 
involving existing harbor defenses, the commander of the inshore patrol, who will 
be stationed ashore, should have his headquarters located as conveniently as possi- 
ble to the headquarters of Uie harbor defense commander and at the same location 
if practicable. In any event he should be in direct communication with the harbor 
defense commander, as well as in direct connection with all naval activities in the 
defensive coastal area. 

h. Defensive coastal areas. 

(1) Extent. — Defensive coastal areas will be delimited by Joint agreement be- 
tween the Army and the Navy. Each defensive coastal area will cover that part 
of the coastal zone and adjacent seacoast which will require an intensive joint 
defense by reason of the inclusion therein of valuable harbors, stretches of the 
coast where hostile landings can be made in connection with attacks on our harbors 
or on Industrial centers on or near the coast which are subject to attack from the 
sea. Defensive coastal areas will ordinarily include land and water areas in the 
vicinity of a fortified harbor, in which will be located in time of peace some 
personnel and usually a considerable amount of materiel pertaining to the 
harbor defenses. 

(2) Harbor defenses. 

(a) Harbor defen.ses are highly organized, permanently defended localities 
within sectors or sub.sectors of a coastal frontier whose broad mission is to protect 
important coastal areas (seaports, naval bases, and anchorages) and utilises 
primarily against attack from the sea. They are an element of the defensive 
organization of the subsector or sector in which they are located and they operate 
under subsector or sector control. 

[49] (&) The defensive elements of harbor defenses consist of the fixed 

and mobile seacoast artillery, the antiaircraft artillery, searchlights, controlled 
mines, ui\derwater listening posts, subaqueous sound-ranging system, observation 
and fire-control system, harbor patrol boats and supporting aircraft with i)er- 
sonnel for manning the same. 

(c) Harbor defenses provide protected anchorages for naval forces and com- 
mercial shipping and support their debouchment therefrom. 

id) The Army is responsible for the defense against aerial attack of all mili- 
tary and naval facilities ashore within a harbor area. 

(e) War-time personnel of the Army in the.se areas will consist essentially of 
harbor defense troops reinforced by Array air elements. In the usual case mobile 
troops will be limited to those manning reinforcing mobile artillery, railway and 
tractor, allotted to seacoast defense. The harbor defense troops themselves will 
thus have the mission of beach defense in the vicinity of the batteries. A limited 
number of mobile troops may be assigned to the harbor defense for local beach 
defense; the further reinforcement of the area by mobile troops will, in general. 
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not take place until the enemy situation Indicates an attack in force involving 
landings and requiring a considerable mobile force for defense against landing 
attacks. 

(t) The peace-time materiel consists of seacoast and antiaircraft guns of 
various calibers, the fire-control establishments for these gnns, together with 
searchlights and with mine structures when the hydrography and current condi- 
tions render a controlled mine project feasible. 

(ff) In time of war, other obstacles, such as torpedo-defense nets, antisub- 
marine nets, booms, built-in obstructions, and contact mines may find employ- 
ment, primarily in the harbor channel areas, to increase the resistance against 
enemy penetration into the inner har- [50] bor areas. For the purpose 
of detecting the presence of enemy underwater vessels or of any vessel during 
the hours of darkness or in fog or thick weather, a system of underwater listen- 
ing posts, both fixed and on the vessels assigned to harbor defense activities, may 
be installed. 

(h) In the installation and upkeep of obstacles, full use will have to be made 
of a considerable part of the available local Government-owned and private float- 
ing equipment. Where Army and Navy requirements conflict, agreement as to 
priorities will be reached between the local commanders of the two services and 
recommendations made to the War and Navy Departments respecting same. 

(i) The defense will extend it* operations to seaward as far as possible by the 
use of the local defense forces and aircraft of both the Army and the naval local 
defense forces 

(3) Communications . — The system of communication between elements of the 
Army and the Navy requires most careful consideration because of the intimate 
relations existing between the elements of both services on land, on the water, 
and in the air. The system must give consideration to all the forms of com- 
munication that may find employment. It is further vitally important that the 
two services be trained together in time of peace to insure complete understand- 
ing of the system. Provision must be made for bringing all incoming informa- 
tion of the enemy by the quickest possible means into the interested headquarters 
of both the Army and the Navy, and for disseminating sucii information rapidly 
and accurately. Reports from elements of the offshore patrol should, as a rule, 
be sent to the headquarters of both the senior Army and Navy officers in the area. 
For reports from elements of the inshore patrol, the most direct communication 
is desirable by all available means from naval elements to batteries, forts, and 
command posts of the Army. A system of identification signals for all friendly 
naval craft approaching defensive coastal areas must be established. 

[51] (4) General . — The Army is responsible for the development, installa- 

tion, and operation of the equipment of fixed listening posts, of the listening 
equipment required for defense vessels under its control, and for the immediate 
transmission of information received by these posts to the Navy units of the 
defense. 

i. Defensive sea areas. 

(1) Since the object of establishing defensive sea areas is to control shipping, 
the proclaiming of such an area obligates the Navy to control shipping therein 
and puts the burden to enforce this control upon the naval forces. The number 
and size of defensive sea areas should be reduced to the minimum consistent 
with security, in order to minimize the burden upon the naval forces, and 
interference with shipping. 

(2) Authority for the establishment of defensive sea areas is vested in the 
President of the United States by section 44 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States, approved March 
fourth, nineteen hundred and nine”, as amended by the act ‘‘Making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, and for other purposes”, approved March 4, 1917. 

(3) When war with a specific power appears probable, the Secretary of the 
Navy submits recommendations to the President as to the defensive sea areas 
U) be proclaimed and the time when they shall be proclaimed. If and when 
the development of the war necessitates, he submits recommendations as to 
additional defensive sea areas to be proclaimed. 

(4) The Secretary of the Navy is charged with the preparation, for the 
signature of the President, of the proclamation designating defensive sea areas, 
with their outer definite limits, and with the publication thereof. He is further 
charged with the preparation and publication of regulations pertaining thereto 
and with the enforcement of such regulations. 
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(6) Copies of the local regulations for the guidance of the armed forces issued 
in time of war by the commandants of naval districts for the defensive sea areas 
within their districts 152] will be furnished to harbor defense com- 
nianders and other Army authorities concerned. 

j. Defense against landing attacks. 

(1) Measures and operations demanded of the defense, 

(a) Enemy landing operations in force must be opposed to the utmost. To 
this end the Army forces within the coastal frontier will be augmented by forces 
from the strategic or general reserve, the Army GHQ air force, and by other 
available Army forces. The naval local defense forces will be augmented by any 
other naval forces available. The successful frustration of the hostile landing 
operation will depend largely upon the timely concentration of the requisite forces 
at the locality against which the main attack is being directed. It is therefore 
of vital importance that everything be done to discover the focal point of this 
main attack at the earliest possible moment. For this reason the defense must 
initiate the following operations as early as possible: 

1. Location of the hostile force at sea, and maintenance of observation of this 
force. 

2, Interference with the hostile force as far off-shore as practicable to prevent 
or delay its approach. 

S. Resistance in costal zone waters and at the shore, taking advantage of the 
adverse situation in which the attacker is placed just prior to and during landing. 

(h) In general, the enemy may be expected to attempt to make landings at 
several places. Some of these attempted landings may be mere feints. The 
coastline should be carefully studied with a view to determine the places which 
the enemy is most likely to use for landings, principal or secondary. 

(2) Steps in the joint organization and opei'ations against landing atiavk. 
Complete preparation for opposing an enemy landing in force requires the fol- 
lowing steps [55] in correctly organizing and employing all pos.^ibh* 
means of defense : 

(a) Organization of a beach defense for important localities. 

(h) The selection and organization of the principal defensive positions in 
rear and on the flanks of the portion of the shore line to be defended. 

(c) Preparation of a complete joint system of signal communications to con- 
nect with one another all land, air, and water elements, and to insure intelligenct* 
of the enemy getting to the shore posts of command. Organization of an aircraft 
warning service to warn industrial centers and other important areas of the 
approach of hostile aircraft. 

(d) Distant reconnaissance by available air elements and naval vessels of 
enemy approach in the coastal zone. 

(e) An air offensive by all available Army and Navy aircraft in order to 
secure superiority in the air and to destroy at sea the approaching hostile ele- 
ments that are vital to the enemy in making a successful landing. 

(f) Employment of the available naval forces to seaward to keep contact 
with and attack the enemy; patrol of the beach defenses and beach obstacles 
by the Army with outpost detachments, aircraft, and vessels to give warning 
of actual landing operations; maintenance of these beach obstacles by vessels 
of the Army. 

(g) Bombardment by heavy land-emplaced artillery and by aircraft to hold 
hostile vessels at a distance, in order to deny the enemy effective artillery 
preparation of the landing area and to increase the diflaculties of his debarkation 
and approach to the shore. 

(h) Determined resistance by the Army to the enemy’s movement in small 
boats in landing waves to the shore, light and medium artillery fire, together 
with personnel, bombs and machine-gun fire by aircraft, [5.}] being used 
in support of the troop.s occupying the strong points of the beach defenses. 

(t) Resolute resistance at the shore line by troops occupying the first de- 
fensive position, coupled with the movement of infantry reserves and artillery, 
in support of these troops, against the hostile main landing effort as soon as it 
can be determined. 

(j) Counterattack by subsector and larger reserves, supported by all avail- 
able artillery fire, to destroy enemy forces that have landed or, if this be im- 
possible, to confine the enemy’s advance to a limited strip along the beach, while 
continuing the attacks by air and subsurface craft against transports, supply 
ships, carriers, and small landing boats. 

A*. Obstacles — types. 
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(1) General. — ^The term obstacle as herein used Includes any object which is 
placed in the water to Interfere with the movement of ships or their torx)edoes. 
Included under this term are nets, booms, piles, sunken ships, and mines. Ob- 
stacles are used to close harbor channel areas completely, to bar direct approach 
to channels, or to force adoption of ship formations and movements unfavorable 
to the attacker, but favorable to the defense. To be effective, obstacles must 
be so designed and so well protected that they cannot be removed entirely or 
destroyed during periods of poor visibility. They are protected by guns capable 
of delivering rapid fire against the smaller types of craft which the enemy is 
likely to employ for their removal. Moreover, certain searchlights are located 
primarily for the illumination of hostile targets in mine fields. Patrol vessels 
may be needed in the areas containing obstacles during i)eriods of darkness 
and in thick weather. 

(2) Obstructions. — Obstructions such as piles, under water barriers, and 
sm^en vessels are fully effective against all classes of vessels and may be 
used to help close completely channels or other navigable water areas. 

(3) Torpedo-defense nets. — Tori)edo-defense nets may be used to close the 
inner harbor to torpedoes fired from seaward. 

[55] (4) Antisubmarine nets. — ^-:\ntisiibmarine nets may be used to close 

the inner harl^r area to submarines. 

(5) Booms. — Booms are used for blocking water areas against the entrance 
of surface craft. They find application primarily to arrest the movement of 
ships running at high sr»eed into areas that cannot otherwise be blocked; they 
may be used in lieu of antisubmarine nets in shallow entrances which submarines 
cannot enter submerged. 

(6) Mines. — Mines are of two tyi)es: Controlled and contract. The former 
are provided and installed by the Army ; the latter by the Navy. Mines, both 
controlled and contact, employed In any one defensive coastal area constitute 
the mine barrier for that area. The barrier may consist of two barrages — an 
inner, or essentially controlled mine barrage which is an integral part of the 
fixed defenses of most of our important harbors, and an outer barrage of 
contact mines. 

Section IV 

Organization and command 

33. Joint organization and cofnmand. — Coastal divisions with geographical 
coterminous boundaries within which an Army officer and a naval officer will 
exercise command over the Army forces and the Navy forces, respectively, 
assigned for the defense of these divisions, have been established in order to 
provide a Joint organization and to ensure the effective coordination of Army 
and Navy forces employed in coastal frontier defense. These coastal divisions 
comprise coastal frontiers, sectors, and subsectors. The joint organization, 
together with the commanders responsible for the execution of security measures 
on and after M-day and the necessary peace-time planning therefor, are as stated 
below. (See map attached showing coastal frontiers, sectors, subsectors, and 
defensive coastal areas.) 

34. North Atlantic coastal frontier. 

a. Boundaries, 

Northern. — Northern boundary of the United States. 

Southern. — Diamond Shoal Lightship, Hatteras Inlet, inclusive, southern 
and western boundary of Dare (jounty (N. C.), Albemarle [55] Sound. 
Chowan River, Virginia-North Carolina boundary to the west, all inclusive. 

b. Commander's. 

Army. — To be designated in specific war plans. The Commanding General, 
First Army, is responsible for security measures on M-day and for peace-time 
planning therefor. 

Navy. — The commandants of the First, Third. Fourth, and Fifth Naval Dis- 
tricts will command the naval forces assigned to their respective districts. 
They will arrange for the joint tactical employment in cooperation with the 
Army, In case of emergency, of the naval forces assigned to their districts. 

c. Sectors, — The North Atlantic coastal frontier is divided into the following 
defense sectors : 

(1) New England sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Northern. — Northern boundary of the United States. 
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Southern, — Nantucket Shoals Lightship, exclusive; Block Island, Inclusive; 
Rhode Island-Connecticut boundary. 

(6) Commanders. 

Army, — First Coast Artillery district commander. 

'Navy. — Commandant, First Naval District. 

(c) This sector is subdivided into the Portland, Boston, and Newport sub- 
sectors, with boundaries as follows : 

1, Between the Portland and the Boston subsectors: Northern boundary of 
Massachusetts. 

2. Between the Boston and the Newport subsectors: Pollock Rip Slue Light- 
ship, Monomoy Light, Bishop and Clerk’s Light, Cotult Bay, Bourne, Taunton, 
northern boundary of Rhode Island, all to Boston subsector. 

(2) 2s' cw York sector, 

(a) Boundaries. 

NorthcJii . — Nantucket Shoals Lightship, Inclusive; Block Island, exclusive; 
Rhode Island-Connecticut boun<lnry. 

[(57] Southern . — Point Pleasant, Bordentown, both exclusive; Trenton, 

Inclusive. 

(ft) Commanders. 

Army. — Second Coast Artillery district commander. 
yavy. — L’orainandant, Third Naval District. 

(c) This sec’tor is subdivided into the Long Island and New Jersey subsectors 
with boundary as follows: 

Between subsectors : The Sandy Hook Peninsula and lower New York Bay 
to the Long Island subsector. 

(3) Delaimre-Chcsapeake sector, 

(u) Boundaries. 

Northern . — Point Pleasant, Bordentown, both inclusive; Trenton, exclusive. 
Southcni . — Diamond Shoal Lightship, Hatteras Inlet, Inclusive ; southern and 
western boundary of Dare County (N. C.) ; Albermarle Sound, Chowan River; 
Virginia-North Carolina boundary to the west, all inclusive. This sector will be 
subdividetl into the Delaware and the Chesapeake subsectors, with the boundary 
as Winter Quarter Shoal Lightship (to Delaware subsector), southern and west- 
ern boundary of Delaware. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army . — Tliird Coast Artillery district commander. 

Navy. — The commandants of the Fourth and Fifth Naval Districts will com- 
mand the naval forces assigned to their respective districts. They will arrange 
for the Joint tactical employment In cooperation with the Army, in case of emer- 
gency, of the naval forces assigned to their districts. 

35. Southern coastal frontier, 
a. Boundaries 

Northern . — Diamond Shoal Lightship, Hatteras Inlet, exclusive ; southern and 
western boundary of Dare County (N. C.) ; Albemarle Sound, Chowan River; 
Virginia-North Carolina boundary to the west, all exclusive. 

Southern . — The Rio Grande. 

[58] b. Commanders. 

Army . — Fourth Coast Artillery district commander. The Commanding General, 
Third Army, is responsiide for coordination of security measures on M-day and 
of supervision of peace-time planning therefor. 

Navy . — The commandants of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Naval Districts 
will command the naval forces assigned to their respective districts. They will 
arrange for the Joint tactical employment in cooperation with the Army, in case 
of emergency, of the naval forces assigned to their districts. 

c. Sectors. — This frontier will be subdivided into defense sectors of Carolina, 
Florida, and Gulf, corresponding territorially to the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Naval Districts, respectively. 

36. Pacific coastal fronti^, 

a. Boxindaries. 

Northern. — Northern boundary of Washington except that Alaska is part of 
the Pacific coastal frontier. 

Southern. — Southern boundary of the United States. 

b. Commanders. 

Army. — Ninth Const Artillery district commander. The Commanding General. 
Fourth Army, is responsible for coordination of security measures on M-day and 
of supervision of peace-time planning therefor. 
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Navy, — The commandants of the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Naval Dis- 
tricts will command the naval forces assijinied to their respective districts within 
the limits of the Pacific coastal frontier. They will arrange for the joint tactical 
employment in cooperation with the Army, in case of emergency, of naval forces 
assigned to their districts. 

c. Sectors. — This frontier will be subdivided into the southern California, north- 
ern California, and northwestern sectors, with boundaries based on those of the 
present naval districts as follows : 

(1) Boundary between the southern California and northern California sectors, 
Santa Maria River. 

(2) Boundary between the northern California and the northwestern sectors, 
northern boundary of California. 

[5S] d. Sectors of this frontier are further subdivided into subsectors with 
boundaries as follows: 

(1) San Diego subsector: Mexican boundary to San Mateo Point, inclusive. 

(2) San Pedro subsector. San Mateo Point, exclusive, to Santa Maria River, 
exclusive. 

(3) Monterey subsectors: Santa Marla River, inclusive, to Pigeon Point, 
Inclusive. 

(4) San Francisco subsector: Pigeon Point, exclusive, to northern boundary 
of California. 

(6) Columbia River subsector: Northern boundary of California to Moclips, 
Wash., inclusive. 

(6) Seattle subsector: Moclips, Wash., exclusive, to northern boundary of 
Washington. 

37. The Great Lakes coastal frontier. 

a. Boundaries. — The frontier extends from Isle Royal, mouth of Pigeon River, 
northern shore of Lake Superior, western boundary of Wisconsin, all inclusive, 
to mouth of Raquette River, N. Y., exclusive. 

b. Commanders, 

Army, — To be designated in specific war plans. The Commanding General, 
Second Army, is responsible for security measures on M-day and for peace-time 
planning therefor. 

Navy, — To be designated in specific war plans. The commandant. Ninth Naval 
District, is responsible for coordination of security measures on M-day and for 
peace-time planning therefor. 

c. Sectors. — The Great Lakes coastal frontier is divided into the following 
defense sectors : 

(1) Michigan sector, 

(a) Boundaries. 

Western, — Isle Royal, mouth of Pigeon River, northern shore of Lake Superior, 
western boundary of Wisconsin, all inclusive. 

Eastern , — Western shore of Lake Erie, southern boundary of Michigan, all 
inclusive. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — ^To be designated in specific war plans. 

Navy. — Commandant, Ninth Naval District. 

[60] (c) The Michigan sector is subdivided into the Sault Ste. Marie and 

the Detroit subsectors with boundary between subsectors as follows : Drummond 
Island, Point Detour, northern shore of Lake Huron, northern and western shores 
of Lake Michigan (all to Sault Ste. Marie subsector). 

(2) Erie sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Western. — Western shore of Lake Eric, southern boundary of Michigan, all 
exclusive. 

Eastern. — ^Niagara River, southern shore of Lake Erie, western boundary of 
New York. 

(b) Commanders. 

Army. — To be designated in specific war plans. 

Navy. — Commandant, Ninth Naval District. 

(3) Buffalo sector. 

(a) Boundaries. 

Western, — Niagara River, southern shore of Lake Erie, we.stern boundary of 

New York. 

Eastern. — ^Mouth of Raquette River, N. Y., exclusive. 

(b) Commanders. 
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Army . — To be designated In specific war plans. 

Navy. — Commandant, Ninth Naval District. 

38. Defensive coastal areas. — Defensive coastal areas have been delimited at 
the localities named below. Commanders will fit defensive coastal areas into 
the sector and subsector organizations in such a manner as to provide for etlicient 
coastal frontier defense. These defensive coastal areas are — 

Portland 
Portsmouth 
Boston 
New Bedford 
Narragansett Bay 
Long Island Sound 
New York (eastern entrance) 

New York (southern entrance) 

Delaware Bay and River 
Chesapeake Bay 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Cape Fear River 
Charleston 
Savannah River 
St. Johns River 
Key West 
Tampa 

39. Defensive sea areas. 

a. From a naval viewpoint, and depending upon the specific emergency, defen- 
sive sea areas may be important In the approaches to the following water areas: 


[67] Pensacola 
Mobile Bay 
Mississippi River 
Sabine Pass 
Galveston 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Columbia River 
Puget Sound 
Cristobal 
Balboa 

Honolulu and Pearl Harbor 
Manila Bay 
Subic Bay 


Portland 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

Narragansett Bay 
Long Island Sound 
New York Bay 
Delaware Bay 
Chesapeake Bay 
Charleston 
Key West 
Pensacola 
Mobile 

Mississippi River 


Sabine Pass 
Galveston 
Puget Sound 
Columbia River 
San Francisco 
San Pedro 
San Diego 
Cristobal 
Balboa 
Manila Bay 
Subic Bay 

Waters surrounding the Hawaiian 
Islands 


6. In addition to the above, the local Army and Navy commanders of coastal 
districts concerned will study the relationship of defensive sea areas to the 
defensive coastal areas that may be needed and, in the event that additional 
defensive sea areas will, in their opinion, be required to meet any specific situation, 
they will include such additional defensive sea areas in their plans. 


Section V 
Planning 

40. Means to facilitate joint planning, 

a. In order to facilitate joint planning, a planning representative will be desig- 
nated for the Army commander and for the Navy com- [6*2] mauder oi 
each coastal division. The planning and development chain of command in 
both the Army and the Navy will follow the same lines as for combat. In 
selecting such planning representatives, ofllcers will be selected who are located 
conveniently to the area to be defended and whose headquarters have the 
personnel and other facilities necessary for planning. 

ft. In addition to the above, the local Army and Navy commanders of coastal 
areas whose headquarters are in the same vicinity will appoint from among their 
immediately available ofiScer personnel not more than three ofllcers from each 
service to constitute a local joint planning committee. In cases where superior 
headquarters are widely separated, more than one joint planning committee 
may be organized. 
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41, Collaboration in joint planning, 

a. In the preparation of such joint coastal frontier defense plans as maj' be 
required under a joint basic war plan, the following commanders will collaborate : 



Army 

Navy 

(1) North Atlantic coastal frontier 

Commanding General, First 
Army, with 

Commanding General, Third 
Army, or an otlieer desig- 
nated by him, with 
Commanding General, Fourth 
Army, or an oUicer desig- 
nated by him, with 
Commanding General, Second 
Army, with 

Commandant, Third Naval 
District. 

Commandant, Sixth Naval 
District. 

Commandant, Twelfth rsaval 
District. 

Commandant, Ninth Naval 
District. 

(2) Southern coastal frontier 

(3) Pacific coastal frontier 

(4J Great Lakes coastal frontier 



b. The sector defense plans of tlie New England sector and of the Delawure- 
Cliesapeake sector will be forwarded by the commandants of the First and Fifth 
Naval Districts, respectively, to the commandant of the Third Naval District 
and will be formulated to support the North Atlantic coastal frontier defense 
plans. 

(c) The subsector or defensive coastal area defense plans of the 
Delaware subsector or Delaware Bay defensive coastal area will be forwarded 
by tlie commandant, Fourth Naval District, to the commandant. Fifth Naval 
District, and will be formulated to support the Delaware-Chesapeake sector 
defense plans. 

d. The sector defense plans of the Florida sector and of the Gulf sector will 
be forwarded by the commandants of the Seventh and Eighth Naval Districts, 
respectively, to the commandant of the Sixth Naval District and will be formu- 
lated to support the southern coastal frontier defense plans. 

e. The sector defense plans of the southern California sector and of the north- 
western sector will be forwarded by the commandants of the Eleventh and 
Thirteenth Naval Districts, respectively, to the commandant of the Twelfth Naval 
District and will be formulated to support the Pacific coastal frontier defense 
plans. 

A The commandant. Ninth Naval District, will confer with the commandants, 
Third and Fourth Naval Districts, as to the naval m^ns which may be available 
for defense in the Erie and Buffalo sectors. 

42. Details of joint coastal frontier defense plans, 

a. Each specific war plan will provide for the organization of the defense of 
the land and coastal frontiers and will designate theaters of operations and the 
task forces to be employed therein. Actual limiting points and boundary lines 
between coastal divisions will be modified to the extent necessary to meet the 
needs of the situation assumed for the specific plan. The covering forces and 
the initial concentrations made for frontier defense in each plan will be based 
on the protection of probable objectives of enemy attack, the projected offensive 
operations, and the combined use of Army and Navy forces. A fiexible organi- 
zation of frontiers is required for tactical operations and the boundaries of coastal 
divisions may be changed in specific war plans or during the progress of 
operations. 

b. Under the directive of each joint basic war plan and based on the allocation 
of forces under Army and Navy supporting defense plans, each frontier, sector, 
and subsector command of the Joint organization for coastal frontier defense 
will develop and will revise annually joint coastal frontier defense plans 
applicable — 

(1) To the defense to be instituted on M-day. 

[64] (2) To later defense steps, should such be indicated as desirable to 

insure frontier defense as the war progresses. 

c. Joint coastal frontier, jfoint sector, and Joint subsector defense plans (or 
defense coastal area plans when joint subsector plans are not required) will, 
in general, under the specified category of defense, consider what can be done 
with the means available; these plans may include or refer to a project for a 
desired development of means which should also be available on the outbreak 
of war. In the event that other categories have been indicated as probable 
later steps in coastal frontier defense, these plans should include what can be 
done with the means of defense then available ; they may also include a project 
for further desired devdopment. 
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d. Joint coastal frontier, joint sector, and joint subsector (or defensive coastal 
area) defense plans will be supported by such Army and Navy operating defense 
plans as may be necessary. Army and Navy supporting operating defense plans 
will be prepared to support the joint plan of lowest sequence required to be 
prepared by a joint basic war plan. The joint coastal frontier defense plans 
will be submitted to both the War and Navy Departments by the commanders 
under the joint organization for coast defense immediately subordinate to their 
respective Departments. All joint coastal frontier defense plans will be authenti- 
cated by the signatures of the two commanders who submit them. Supporting 
Army and Navy operating defense plans will be submitted by the commanders 
who formulate them to their respective next higher commanders within their 
respective Departments. 

e. (1) Joint coastal frontier defense plans for the North Atlantic coastal 
frontier will be prepared only for situations included under Categories C, D, and 
E, as indicated under specific war plans. For situations Included under Cate- 
gories A and B, only joint sector plans for this coastal frontier with their sup- 
porting plans will be prepared. 

(2) I view of the restricted operations contemplated under a Category A or 
B defense, subsector plans, in general, will not be required for coastal frontiers to 
which these categories Inltlnlly apply. 

[65] (3) The sequence to be followed In the preparation of Joint defense 

plans is as follows : 

(a) Joint coastal frontier plan. 

(&) Joint sector plan. 

(c) Joint subsector plan or joint defensive coastal area plan. 

Generally, the lowest sequence of plans required for the Navy will be that 
pertaining to a naval district, whether the naval district is a sector or subsector. 

f. The plan of higher sequence will contain the directives for the plan of next 
lower sequence. The lower sequence plan will be formulated to support the 
plan of next higher sequence. 

g. Army and Na^y oi^eratlng defense plans will obtain their directives from 
the Joint plan they are required to support. They will provide the m^ans and 
organizations and will Insure the Army’s and/or Navy’s effective operation there- 
under. 

h. Joint coastal frontier and joint sector defense plans will cover the cate- 
gory of defense, the delimitation of areas (including subsector, defensive sea 
and coastal areas Included therein), assignment of missions, allocation of Army 
forces, to include supporting troops, the air and ground anticraft defense meas- 
ures to be instituted, the designation of areas of responsibility, paramount in- 
terest and method of command, the details of joint communications and intel- 
ligence services to incbide the censorship and supervision of cables and wire 
lines in accordance with approved policy, and an aircraft warning service. 
These plans or their supporting projects will also make provision for the Army 
airdrome areas and installations necessary in connection therewith and the 
communication and supply arrangements for the effective operation in war of 
the Army air organization assigned. In addition, the plans of each Army coastal 
frontier commander will contemplate and provide for the possibility of the oper- 
ation of the entire GHQ air force within the limits of his command by including 
in such plans logistic provisions for the entire GHQ air force, should it so oper- 
ate; civilian installations and establishments will be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable. Where facilities do not exist, all work possible under current 
appropriations should be done to prepare them so that M-day ox>eration will 
be possible. 

i. Joint plans of the lowest sequence, such as Joint subsector or Joint 
defensive coastal area plans, should contain, either in the plans proper, in ap- 
pendices or annexes thereto, or in supporting plans or projects — so much of the 
following as is appropriate: 

(1) The relationship of the defensive coastal area to the subsector organi 2 ^- 
tion and/or of the subsector to the sector organization. 

(2) The category of defense 'and such delimitation of the area as may be 
necessary for the coordination of the Army and the Navy forces operating in the 
area, to include areas of responsibility and paramount Interest. 

(3) The assignment of missions and allocation of Army forces, to include sup- 
I)orting troops or additional forces required for later defense steps. 

(4) The relationship of the area to such defensive sea areas as have been 
designated for the vicinity, with special reference to methods of keeping the 
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Army Informed of movements of all vessels in the coastal zone and the compo- 
sition, mission, and methods of operation of the offshore patrol. 

(5) Such general plan of the forts, batteries, searchlights, underwater listening 
posts, air installations, and areas^of gunfire and illumination as may be neces- 
sary to define the areas of Army resix>nsibility for defense and naval assistance 
to the Army in this defense, including areas available to the enemy from which 
he can deliver bombardment fire without effective interference from the land 
armament. 

(6) Definite assignment to the Navy of resiionsibility and tasks for offensive 
action in such areas as are covered by the fire of the land armament. 

(7) General plan of the part of the underwater defense to be prepared or 
installed, including the character of the mine barrages, nets, booms, built-in 
obstructions, and other obstacles, their location, priority of installation, definite 
responsibility of the Army and the Navy for their provision, estimate of time 
of installation, definite indication of free passages through mines and openings 
in nets, navigation range installations required and responsbility for their 
establishment. Decisions ns to which service and what commander in [67] 
this service shall determine when these elements shall be placed. 

(8) Allocation to the Army and the Navy of locally procurable means, par- 
ticularly vessels and material required for the installation and maintenance 
of the underwater defense, together with an estimate of the availability of such 
means, the nature of the alteration required, and the probable cost and time 
Involved. 

(9) Composition, mission, and method of operation of the Inshore patrol, with 
particular reference to method of protection of underwater defense elements and 
identification of elements of the patrol with land elements of the defense at 
night and in thick weather, including a definite decision as to the conditions 
under which doubtful vessels should be fired upon by the armament of fortifi- 
cations. 

(10) The air, the ground antiaircraft, and the close-in defense measures; the 
measures for defense against landing attacks to be instituted on M-day and for 
the later defense steps to be Instituted as the war progres.ses. 

(11) The details of joint communication and intelligence services and an air- 
craft warning service. These details for the Joint communication and intell^ 
gence services to include the location of headquarters of the several commanders, 
communications nets of both services, with the additional means, doth military 
and commercial, required and the frequencies allotted to Army and Navy radio 
nets, responsibilities of Army and Navy commanders as to communication, cen- 
sorship, and supervision of cables and wire lines as prescribed by higher com- 
manders. 

(12) General method of operation of the inshore patrol in sweeping and 
mining operations and in conducting and controlling maritime traffic, including 
designation and location of entrances and exits to defensive sea areas and of 
guard ships and methods of control of shipping within the harbor. 

(13) Composition, mission, and method of employment of other naval local 
defense task groups, in sufficient detail to indicate the character and degree of 
cooperation required of Army and Navy air units. 

[68] (14) Definite establishment of factors controlling the passing of para- 

mount Interest from the Navy to the Army in the coastal zone adjacent to the 
area. 

(15) Detail of at least one liaison officer by name from each service to rep- 
resent his commander at the headquarters of the other service and such other 
liasion officers as may be decided upon jointly. 

i. A highly important part in each joint defense plan and project, and in the 
supporting defense plans and projects developed therefrom, is a definite state 
ment of the time of accomplishment of the individual items under the plans and 
projects. For plans, these statements of times .should be for the means and 
forces actually available and a consideration of the condition of the means and 
state of training of the forces. For projects, these statements of times should 
consider both the time of procurement and the time of installation or training 
after procurement. 
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ns ] Section I 

Introduction and Definitions 

48. Purpose of puhlication. — The purpose of this publication is to present a 
set of general principal for the planning and conduct of joint overseas 
expeditions in order to insure the most effective cooperation and coordination 
between Army and Navy forces participating therein. This publication will form 
the basis for any training Instructions or regulations issued by the War or the 
Navy Department for the guidance of the forces which may be engaged in such 
operations. The subject matter is designed to apply to Joint operations of con- 
siderable forces of both the Army and the Navy, involving landings against oppo- 
sition, but also to lesser efforts, which as a rule are simpler of execution. 

44. Purpose of an overseas expedition. — A Joint overseas expedition should 
be undertaken only as a part of a campaign designed as a phase of operations 
having In view the accomplihsment of the purpose of the war. Hence, Its suc- 
cess should weaken the enemy and gain for us an advantage in the next step to 
be undertaken. The land operations to be undertaken in a joint expedition may 
involve all or any of the following: (a) The securing of a beachhead from which 
to project major land operations; (&) the seizure and securing of an area for 
use in connection with other military operations; (c) the seizure and securing of 
an area for use as a naval base from [7^] which naval forces will carry 
out further operations of the campaign ; (d) the seizure and securing of an area 
in order to deny the use of that area to the enemy; {e) a raid to destroy enemy 
military or industrial installations and facilities or to draw enemy forces away 
from another area. 

45. Advantages inherent in landing operations. — ^A joint overseas expedition 
has many of the advantages inherent in offensive warfare. In particular, it has 
the initiative with a wide choice of objectives and lines of approach toward 
them. Its extreme mobility, combined with the use of feints, frequently will con- 
ceal the objectives selected until the coast is approached. Through the mobility 
of its reserves retained afloat, it has an excellent opportunity to exploit initial 
successes ashore. 

46. Disadvantages inherent in landing operations. — On the other hand, there 
are certain disadvantages. In particular, it requires a longer time to launch an 
attack by troops from transports than from a position already established on 
shore. While the trooi)s are being brought ashore in boats they are unable to 
take any effective part in the combat, but offer a iKirticularly vulnerable target 
to all enemy weapons. Usually, troops must land on and fight over comparatively 
unfamiliar ground where information of hostile dispositions will be more diffi- 
cult to obtain than in other types of operations. Difliculties of supply are greatly 
increased. The artillery support in the initial stages of the attack must be fur- 
nished by naval guns; and, finally, success depends to a great degree upon the 
proper coordination and intimate cooperation of two distinct services. 

47. Superiority of force essential. 

а. An overseas expedition presupiK)Scs marked superiority on the sea and in 
the air within the area of, and during the time required for, the operations. 
Such superiority does not necessarily preclude all possible damage to vessels 
of the expedition by enemy action, but it must be sufficient to ensure a reasonable 
degree of protection for all transports accompanying the expedition while in pas- 
sage and during the progress of the landing operations. Large ships stopping 
in the open ocean and troops disembarking in small boats are extremely vulner- 
able to attack by submarines and aircraft. Careful con.sideration therefore must 
be given to the removal of the sub- [7.5] marine and air menace prior to 
the actual landing of the expeditionary forces. The possibility of enemy air and 
naval reinforcements arriving during the operation and the further possibility of 
enemy use of chemical agents to oppose a landing should be given due weight in 
the estimate of relative strength. 

б. Unless the landing forces available for the expedition are unquestionably 
superior to the enemy forces that may be expected to oppose the landings and 
operations on shore subsequent thereto, the initiation of such operation is not 
justified. NurnlKTS alone cannot afford this superiority. There must also be 
that effectiveness which is obtained by proper organization, equipment, and train- 
ing of the forces for the special type of operations to be undertaken. 

48. Definitions. 

a. A joint overseas expedition is a combined Army and Navy force dispatched 
to a theater of operations by sea for the purpose of undertaking military opera- 
tions on shore. 
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h. Phases . — The execution of a Joint overseas expedition divides Itself nat- 
urally Into the three following phases, and plans are made accordingly; 

(1) The embarkation phase consists of all preparatory measures taken to 
assemble the troops and tlieir equipment, the supplies, and the transportation at 
or near the pork of embarkation ; it also Includes the actual loading of the troops 
and supplies on the transports. 

(2) The movement overseas phase is the period from the time the expedition 
sorties from the port of embarkation until the Joint attack forces rendezvous 
within their landing areas. 

(3) The landing phase begins with the movement of the expedition from the 
rendezvous within the landing area, and continues until the landinf forces are 
securely established on shore. 

c. A naval attuek force is the naval unit In landing operations, consisting of 
transports, cargo ships, and supporting naval vessels, operating against a con- 
tinuous shore line, usually designated by the geographical name of the locality or 
by the terms “right”, “left”, “center”, etc. 

(7dl d. A landing force consists of the Army organizations which are to 
carry out landing operations from the transports of a naval attack force. 

e. A joint attack force includes a naval attack force and the landing force 
associated therewith. 

f. A landing area Is the area within which are included the operations of a 
Joint attack force and comprises the shore and sea area Involved in the landing 
operations. A large Joint overseas expedition may require the use of more than 
one landing area. 

g. A transport area is the water area assigned for debarking troops from the 
transports. 

h. A naval support area is the sea area assigned to naval vessels detailed to sup- 
port a landing. 

i. A beach is that portion of the shore line of a landing area normally required 
for the landing of a force approximating a combat team. A combat team is 
defined in subparagraph m below. 

/. A beachhead is a position organized in depth, with a view to offensive or 
defensive operations, which protects the beach initially from enemy light artillery 
fire (range about 10, (XX) yards) and eventually from medium artillery (range 
about 15,000 yards). 

k. A beachmaster is a naval officer detailed to control the beach from the high- 
water mark seaward. 

l. A shore party commander is an Army officer detailed to control Army admin- 
istrative activities at the beach. 

m. A combat team is the basic Army unit in landing operations, consisting 
normally of an Infantry battalion and supporting troops including any or all of 
the following, depending on the requirements of the situation and the availability 
of transportation: A platoon of the howitzer company; the battalion medical 
detachment; a battery of field artillery; a company of engineers; necessary 
liaison and communication agencies. 

n. An artillery concentration is artillery fire placed on an area. 

o. Counterbattery Is fire delivered by naval vessels or the Army’s artillery, on 
enemy artillery, for the purpose of neutralizing or destroying it. 

p. A boat group is a group of boats organized for transporting a combat team 
or some other similar tactical unit. 

[77] q. A wave Is one boat group, or two or more boat groups landing 
abreast, when operating In a tactical formation for landing. 

r. A subwave is each line of boats In a wave. 

s. Commercial loading utilizes to the maximum the ship space and does not 
contemplate tactical employment of the troops on landing until their equipment, 
other than personal equipment, has been Issued to them. This method of 
loading is applicable to movements from an establisTied port to an established 
and well -secured port. Troops moved by this method are not available for 
tactical employment in landing operations against hostile forces. 

t. Unit loading gives primary consideration to the availability of the troops 
for combat purposes on landing, rather than utilization of ship space. 

The degree of readiness for employment depends upon the degree to which 
organizations are unit loaded as follows: 

(1) Combat unit landing, in which certain units, selected because of their 
probable destination and employment in landing on hostile shores, are com- 
pletely loaded on one ship with at least their essential combat equipment and 
supplies immediately available for debarkation with the troops, together with 
79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 24 
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the animals for the organization when this is practicable. This method of unit 
loading is particularly applicable to units which probably will be required for 
an assault on hostile shores by a landing from small boats. Such an operation 
against any one beach will require an army combat team. This, of course, is 
subject to modification to meet special requirements. Combat teams will be 
loaded in such manner as to permit simultaneous debarkation. 

(2) Organizational unit loading, in which organizations with their equip- 
ment and supplies are loaded on the same transport, but not so loaded as 
to allow debarkation of troops and their equipment simultaneously. This is 
somewhat more economical in ship capacity than is combat unit loading. It 
permits debarkation of complete units available for employment as soon as 
the trooi)s and their equipment have been assembled on land. Like combat 
unit loading, this method permits diversion en route by complete ship loads, 
from the destination originally intended. 

[78] (3) Conx'og unit loading, in which the troops with their equipment 

and supplies are loaded on transports of the same convoy, but not necessarily 
on the same transport. This allows a considerable utilization of ship space, 
particularly by using this method of loading to All in space on transports carrying 
combat unit loaded organizations. Troops which are convoy unit loaded are 
available for tactical employment only when landed at established beachheads, 
and after the lapse of time necessary to assemble them on land, with their equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Section II 
Command 

49. Method of coordination. — ^The joint Army and Navy basic war plans, 
or the authority directing the undertaking of a joint overseas expedition, will 
prescribe whether coordination will be by the exercise of unity of command 
or by the exercise of limited unity of command. (See ch. II, Joint Action of 
the Army and the Navy.) 

50. Commanders to embark on same ship. — The Army and the Navy com- 
mandor-s of a joint overseas expedition, with their respective staffs, should 
be embarked on the same ship, as should also the respective Army and Navy 
commanders of a joint attack force. This method should be applied, where 
practicable, through all echelons of command. 

.51. Liaison agents and staffs. — The mutual exchange of liaison agents assures 
a degree of cooperation between the Army and the Navy not otherwise readily 
obtainable. Wherever joint operations are undertaken the commander of one 
service should have on his staff members of the other service. 

52. Communication with subordinate units. — It is highly Important that all 
landing force commanders should land with their units or as soon thereafter 
as possible, establish communication with subordinates who have already landed, 
and issue orders for subsequent operations based on personal knowledge of the 
situation and the terrain. The senior commander ashore must act with vigor 
and initiative. 

f7Pl Section III 

Plans 

53. The Joint basic decision and directive. 

a. The decision to undertake a joint overseas expedition will be derived from 
a Joint Army and Navy estimate. Such a decision may be contained In a Joint 
Army and Navy basic war plan, or it may be reached at any time during the 
progress of the war. 

h. A directive will be Issued by the authority arriving at the decision to under- 
take a joint overseas expedition, to the commander designated to command the 
combined forces, or to the commanders of the Army and the Navy forces which 
constitute the joint overseas expedition. This directive will generally include : 

(1) Digest of available information of the enemy. 

(2) Information of any prior operations undertaken that might have an 
influence upon the proposed operations. 

(3) Information of any supporting operations contemplated. 

(4) The joint mission and, if required, the separate missions for the Army 
and the Navy. 

(5) The outline of the operations that probably will be required to accomplish 
the mission or missions, with designation of the initial theater of operations. 
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(6) The forces assigned to carry out the operations with times and places of 
concentration and availability for embarkation. 

(7) The type of special equipment and supplies that may be needed. 

(8) The availability of sea transportation and the responsibility for its pro- 
curement and operation. 

(9) The method of coordination. The designation of the commander in chief 
under the method of unity of command ; or the designation of the service in which 
paramount interest will be vested during each phase, with the designation of the 
respective commanders of the Army and the Navy forces. 

(10) Any further information or instructions that may be considered of im- 
portance in order to give the commander in [80] chief or the respective 
commanders of the Army forces and the Navy forces the benefit of all studies 
made which might have a bearing on the success of the expedition. 

54. EfDpeditionnry force joint estimate and Jaint plan. 

a. Upon receipt of the above directive, the commander in chief, or the com- 
mander of the service in which paramount Interest is initially vested, will pre- 
pare such an estimate as may be desirable and, after full discussion with the 
respective Army and Navy commanders, or the commander of the other services, 
will issue instructions bused on the directive and in amplification thereof ; these 
instructions, particularly when prepared prior to the war, will ordinarily be in 
the form of a Joint plan. Such instructions will generally include : 

(1) Decision. 

(2) Such additional assignments of Army and Navy missions as appear to be 
necessary. 

(3) Operations to be undertaken, including both Joint operations and such 
separate Army and Navy operations as are considered to be necessary to Insure 
the success of the expedition, together with the designation of the respective task 
forces required and their commanders. 

(4) Announcement of selected landing areas. 

(5) Times and places of embarkation, departure, and rendezvous. 

(6) Provision for Joint training. 

(7) Provision for logistic support of the expedition. 

(8) Provision for communications (signal) between forces. 

(9) Announcement of the hour of landing. Often this may not be announced 
until shortly before the landing forces are ready to debark. 

(10) Alternative plans. 

h. It should be emphasized that the plans for embarkation and movement over- 
seas should be based upon the requirements of the plan covering the actual land- 
ing operations. 

55. Cooperation in planning. — In the preparation of these plans and of the 
subordinate plans it is essential that there be the closest cooperation between 
all Army and Navy commanders who are to be associated in the projected opera- 
tions. Officers of each service [8i] should have a clear understanding 
of the problems confronting the other service and the limitations incident to 
the employment of the facilities of both services. The statf.s of both services 
should study the problem together. This applies not only to the staffs of the 
higher commanders, but also to the staffs of the subordinate commanders who 
are to be associated in each operation. Technical details relating to each service 
are to be worked out by the service concerned. 

56. Development of plans hy Army and Navy commanders. — On receipt of the 
instructions set forth in paragraphs 53 and 54, the respective commanders of 
the Army forces and of the Navy forces will proceed to develop the detailed plans 
to carry out the projected operations and will issue the necessary orders to their 
respective forces. 

57. Plans of subordinate units. — Based on the orders of the commanders, Army 
and Navy, there will be prepared detailed plans covering the emplojrment of 
subordinate units which, in the case of operations that are unfamiliar to the 
forces involved, will go into great detail. Orders of subordinate units, like those 
of higher units, will be prepared in close cooperation between commanders of 
the two services who are to be associated in the operations. 

58. Flexibility of the plans.} — In the preparation of all plans and orders, it must 
be borne in mind that one which fails to provide for flexibility has little chance 
of success. Therefore, provision will be made for necessary modifications due to 
weather conditions, enemy action, the strength of enemy resistance encountered 
at any of the landing beaches, and changes in the situation that may occur be- 
tween departure and arrival at destination. Alternative landing areas will be 
selected and alternative plans providing for landing at these areas will be pre- 
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pared before embarkation. However, as the plan of embarkation cannot be 
changed in case an alternative plan is used, the plan of embarkation must be 
the same for, and should support, both the preferred and alternative plans. The 
alternative plans must be drawn so as to make this possible. 

59. Details to he perfected before sailing. — It is necessary that all possible 
details of each plan of landing and orders for subordinate units be determined 
upon as far as may be practicable before the joint expedition sails, or at the 
latest before it departs from the [82] last port which it will touch before 
arrival in the landing area. All commanders should familiarize themselves as 
far as possession of information will permit with the nature of the beaches and 
the terrain over which operations are to be projected. A draft of the order 
initiating the landing contemplated must also be prepared and distributed for 
study during the voyage. 

Section IV 

Embarkation and measures preparatory thereto 

60. Plans and orders. — The plans and orders of the Army and the Navy com- 
manders under this heading should in general include — 

a. For the Army forces: 

(1) Organization and equipment of the Army forces for the operation. 

(2) Special training of troops for the proposed operations. 

(3) Date on which loading of troops will commence. 

(4) Movement of troops from the concentration centers to ports of embarka- 
tion, in accordance with loading priority. 

(5) Directions covering requisition for supplies for delivery at ports as re- 
quested by the Navy. 

(6) Subdivision of the Army forces for assignment to transports in accord- 
ance with the tactical plan. 

(7) Embarkation tables for troops, and the necessary loading tables for gen- 
eral cargo to accompany troops. 

(8) Loading of troops and equipment on board ship in accordance with the 
tactical plans and the Navy assignment of ships. 

b. For the naval forces: 

(1) Organization of the naval forces for the operation. 

(2) Arrangements for procurement of boats, lighters, and other special equip- 
ment required to land the Army forces, their equipment, and supplies. 

(3) Allocation of available transport and ship space and tonnage as required 
to meet Army grouping of troops and unloading requirements. 

(4) Special training of naval personnel for the propo.sed operations. 

[83] 61. Proceurement of sea transportation. — The joint basic plan or direc- 

tive (see par. 53 & (8) ) will state which service is responsible for procurement and 
assembly of the sea transportation required for the Army forces. Transporta- 
tion required by the Navy will be procured by that service. Unless stated in 
the plan or directive, the commander in chief or the commander of the force 
having paramount interest wdll decide when and where the necessary sea trans- 
portation is required and will request the War or Navy Department, as the case 
may be, to have it so assembled. 

Ports of embarkation. — Regardless of whether the transportation em- 
ployed for the movement of the Army forces overseas is under the control of the 
Army or Navy, the necessary ports required for embarking the Army forces 
are selected, organized, and operated by agencies of the War Department not 
included in the forces to be employed overseas. The Army embarkation service 
Includes the employment of experienced riggers, longshoremen, and stevedores; 
harbor floating equipment, etc., for loading ships. 

63. Special organization. 

а. Army forces are restricted by the necessarily limited facilities available 
for transportation, not only in the transports, but in the boats and small craft 
available to transfer them to the shore, and the facilities, or lack of them, for 
debarkation from the boats. For support in the first stage of attack the landing 
of tanks is diflacult and the landing of heavy artillery is impracticable. It is 
ordinarily impracticable to employ Army air units before and during the early 
stages of the landing. Special organization is, therefore, required to facilitate 
debarkation of intact combat units, reduce ship cargo requirements, provide in- 
creased small arms and machine-gun fire in lieu of normal artillery support, and 
insure mobility of the first units ashore. 

б. Special naval organization is required to embark, escort, debark, and land 
the Army forces, including provision for the most effective possible artillery, 
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commriDications, and air support until the Army can establish its own artillery 
and air units on shore. This involves the organization and provision of boat 
oflacers and crews for the landing boats and lighters; organization for cover- 
ing landing operations by gunfire on land targets; organization to provide alr- 
craft sui)port and observation to serve the needs of ground troops, includ- 
ing observation of the fire of the Army’s artillery; and organization to pro- 
vide ship-to-shore coinniunieations. 

64. Special equipment. 

а. In general, in order to meet the requirements and limitations mentioned, the 
Army must reduce equipment to absolute essentials. Wherever practicable, mo- 
tor transport will replace animal transport, and the motor transport provided 
will be of the types (light tractors and light trucks) which can be most easily 
handle^l, especially into and out of small boats. However, combat eflQciency 
should not be sacrificed to facilitate sea transportation. The amount and kind 
of transportation is dependerd on the terrain and the distance of the advance. 

б. Because of the special nature of the operations required in the transfer 
of troops, equipment, and supplies from ship to shore against enemy opposi- 
tion and under supporting fire from friendly ships, special equipment must be 
provided by the Navy. This includes special boats for landing the assault troops, 
including installation of machine guns therein, and the provision of protection 
so far as practicable against small arms fire from shore; special boats, barges, 
and motor lighters for landing all other troops and their equipment, including ar- 
tillery, tanks, airplanes, and motor and animal transport, and supplies; provision 
of special ammunition required for the artillery support; and special communi- 
cations equipment. 

c. The maximum number of landing boats which can be transported efflolently 
should be provided. The number of boats should be at least suflacient to land 
simultaneously the number of assault battalions to cover the frontage required 
in the proposed schtnue of maneuver, and local reserves suflacient to hold the 
ground gained until reenforceinents are landed fn later waves. 

d. All boats possible should be carried on the transports. The standard Navy 
boats on combat vessels are to be used only as necessary to supplement trans- 
port equipment and for towing. 

65. Special equipment to he assemhled before departure. — ^Estimates of the 
special equipment required will be made well in advance of the date of departure 
of the expedition in order that it may be procured and some training in its 
use may be carried out before loading. 

[85] 66. Joint training. — The diflSculties of landing on a hostile shore 

from small boats, heavily encumbered troops, most of whom have had little or 
no experience with the sea, and the unfamiliarity of the Navy with attack of 
land objectives, and with firing over friendly troops, make it necessary that as 
much preliminary joint training be carried out as time permits. It is particu- 
larly necessary that all operations projected be rehearsed in as realistic a 
manner ns the facilities permit prior to the actual landing. 

67. Embarkation plans. 

a. The plans required for the subdivision of the Army forces for assignment to 
transports constitute the embarkation plans. Embarkation is so intimately 
related to and dependent upon debarkation that the details of embarkation 
plans cannot be completed until decision has been reached as to the method of 
debarkation. The debarkation plan itself is dependent upon the tactical plan of 
employment of the Army forces. 

b. The orders directing embarkation will be based upon the debarkation plan 
for the preferred tactical plan and the details of embarkation will be contained 
in embarkation tables and special equipment tables prepared by the Army as a 
part of the embarkation order. 

c. The data to be contained in the embarkation and special equipment tables 
will be as follows: 

(1) Whether or not the organization is to be unit loaded and if so the degree 
of unit loading desired. (See par. 48 t.) 

(2) The number of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men ; total i)ersonnel ; 
total number of animals ; the number and kind of each article, and space re- 
quired in cubic feet to store, and the weight in long tons ; the dimensions, lengthy 
breadth and height of each separate package of equipment; the total space re- 
quired to store and the total tonnage in long tons of the supplies and equipment 
pertaining to the unit 
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d. When the sea transportation is under the control of the Navy, this informa- 
tion will be furnished to the Navy as far in advance of the embarkation as 
possible. 

68. Joint planning. — Embarkation tables cannot, of course, be finally prepared 
until the transports which will be available are [86] definitely known. 
Joint study and planning for embarkation of expeditionary forces are absolutely 
necessary. 

69. Loading. 

a. For the movement overseas of joint expeditionary forces, two general meth- 
ods of loading troops and their equipment on transports are applicable. These 
two methods are termed commercial loading and unit loading. (See subpars. 
48 8 and 48 t.) 

b. The determination of the method of loading for embarkation is primarily 
dependent upon an estimate as to the probable employment of the organizations 
upon debarkation. While economy of ship’s space will be a highly imx)ortant 
factor in planning for a joint overseas expedition, and combat unit loading is 
somewhat less economical in this respect, yet the all important factor of combat 
eflaciency can not be sacrificed. Minimum requirements to secure combat eflS- 
ciency may be stated as : 

(1) Each combat team, combat unit loaded, will be complete on one ship. 

(2) There will be at least as many such teams, one or more per ship, as there 
are beaches to be assaulted. 

(3) Infantry battalions required as local reserves for assault echelons will be 
combat unit loaded. 

c. To secure the best use of ship’s space and at the same time provide the com- 
bat unit loading required by the situation, combinations of the different methods 
of unit loading on the same transport may often be made. Thus, the same trans- 
port may contain a combat team, combat unit loaded; the infantry regimental 
headquarters, and possibly other elements, organizational unit loaded; and 
freight,, equipment, and supplies, together with other units designated to d^ark 
early in the operations, convoy unit loaded. 

70. Loading aviation units. 

a. The most desirable unit loading for Army aviation units is to have them 
loaded on carriers so that the planes can take off therefrom to operate in suiH>ort 
of the landing ; and to have sufllclent airdrome personnel and equipment on the 
carrier to permit the early establishment of facilities for the operation of the 
units on shore. This is the ideal condition to be attained, but it is probable that 
lack of available carriers for this purpose will necessitate the acceptance [871 
of a lesser degree of readiness, which will preclude the use of Army aviation 
units in support of the landing. 

b. If Army aviation units cannot be unit-loaded on carriers, transports should 
be selected which will permit the planes to be stowed between decks, almost com- 
pletely set up, and the loading on the same ship of the airdrome personnel and 
equiiwnent necessary to permit prompt establishment on shore of the facilities 
required for the operation of the units. 

c. It may he necessary to employ transports of such restricted space between 
decks as to require that the planes be shipped knocked-down and crated. This 
is the least desirable method of loading, due to the docking facilities necessary 
for unloading and the time element involved in getting the planes ashore and 
ready for fiying. 

Section V 

The movement overseas 

71. Plans and The plans and orders of the Army and the Navy com- 

manders under this heading should in general include — 

a. For the Army forces: 

Designation of such landing areas as may have been concurred in by the Navy, 
and announcement of the plan for establishment of the Army forces on shore. 

b. For the Naval forces: 

(1) Information of time of departure, in accordance with paragraph 72, fol- 
lowing. 

(2) Concurrence with the Army in selection of the landing areas and plan 
for the establishment of the Army forces on shore. 

(3) Safe escort of the exx)edltion to the landing areas and organization 
therefor. 

72. Time of departure. — The time of departure from the ports of embarkation 
Of the expedition and assembly at the designated rendezvous will be decided by 
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the commander in chief or the commander of the service having paramount 
interest. 

73. Convoy and escort, 

a. Prior to departure of the overseas expedition, the naval commander will 

organize all noncombat vessels, such as troop and [88] animal trans- 
ports and cargo ships, into such convoy groups as may be advisable, the basis for 
organization being the retention in one group of the ships carrying the troops 
and equipment to be landed at any one beach. Each convoy group will be com- 
manded by an officer of the Navy of suitable rank, designated by the naval com- 
mander. The naval commander will furthermore organize and station the 
escort for the convoy groups, whether these convoy groups are proceeding in 
one, or more than one formation. ^ 

b. In the event that the expedition has for its- major objective the establish- 
ment of the fleet in a base in a theater of operations normally controlled by the 
enemy, it is probable that all transports and cargo ships will be Incorporated 
in the fleet train which includes the auxiliary vessels necessary for the logistic 
support of the fleet. 

74. Navigation and defense. 

a. Whatever the type of landing operations to be undertaken, the navigation 
and defense of the convoys of troop transports in Joint overseas expeditions at 
sea are entirely under the direction of the Navy, and the Navy is responsible for 
the safe conduct of all the forces afloat included in the oi^erations. 

b. The Army personnel are passengers and do not interfere with the forma- 
tion, route, or conduct of the expedition. The troops on board may be assigned 
certain duties such as that of lookouts, as may be directed by the commander 
of the transport through the commanding officer of troops on board. 

75. Protection of the lines of supply, {lines of communication). — The Navy is 
always responsible for the protection of the oversea lines of supply. 

Section VI 

The Landing (Including Preparations Therefor) 

76. Joint plans, — Based upon the expeditionary force joint plan, all Army and 
Navy commanders of larger units operating together will prepare joint plans 
covering their operations in the landing phase. 

77. Joitit plan of the Army and Navy commanders, — The joint plan of the 
Army and Navy commanders should, in general, include the necessary derails 
concerning : 

[89] a. Mission (assigned in the expeditionary force joint plan). 

b. Such additional assignments of Army and Navy missions as appear to be 
necessary. 

c. Decision as to the joint operation to be undertaken and such separate Army 
and Navy tasks as are considered to be necessary. 

d. Designation of respective task forces required and their commanders. 

e. Selection, number, and locations of the beaches within the landing area. 

f. The hour of landing. 

g. Qunflre and air support, both naval and Army. 

h. Maintaining control of the necessary sea area during the operations. 

i. Clearing enemy naval forces and obstacles from the landing area. 

/. Army debarkation tables for troops, equipment, and supply. 

k. Navy transport of troops from ship to shore in accordance with Army 
debarkation tables. 

l. Seizure and organization of designated objectives on shore and exploitation 
of initial success after landing. 

m. Relief of naval forces furnishing gunfire and air support and communication 
(signal) service. 

n. Detail of liaison agents. 

0 . Communication (signal) service. 

p. Establishment of ports of debarkation and supply bases on shore and 
other logistic details necessary for the landing operations. 

q. Protection and maintenance of oversea lines of supply (conanunlcatlon) . 

78. Orders. — The orders of the Army and the Navy commanders will include 
such details of the “Joint plan of the Army and Navy commanders’’ as are 
pertinent to their respective commands. 

79. Surprise. 

a. The chances of success In an opposed landing are much Improved when 
surprise Is effected. 
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6. Strategical surprise is difficult to accomplish, as air and surface scouting 
can be carried a long distance to seaward, and may result in the early dis- 
covery of the approaching expedition. Tactical sur- [90] prise, as regards 
the commencenaent of operations, against a particular beach at a particular time, 
is often possible, and every effort should be made to effect it. 

c. The effectiveness of tactical surprise is dependent upon the number of 
landing places available, the size of the landing force, the secrecy and rapidity 
of approach, the character of the enemy dispositions and ability to throw the 
Army reserve rapidly into an area where enemy weakness has been determined 
by the Initial attack. Tactical surprise may also be effected by the use of darkness 
or smoke to conceal movements, and by means of demonstrations and feints. 

80. Reconnaissance, 

a. In cases where overseas efi^editlons are under consideration, steps should 
be taken, before initiating debarkation plans to make such preliminary recon- 
naissance of the proposed landing areas as may be possible to determine the 
enemy's preparation for defense, character of the terrain, and hydrographic 
conditions adjacent to the tentatively selected beaches. After completion of the 
plan, a further reconnaissance should be made, if practicable, to check the details 
and soundness of the plans. 

b. During the landing phase, continuous reconnaissance should be conducted 
by all echelons of command. Air forces, submarines, and patrols landed from 
small boats, as well as the troops when landed, should carry out this recon- 
naissance. 

e. Air reconnaissance of the terrain Inland from the beach preliminary to 
landing is of value in determining the enemy strength in numbers and posi- 
tion, which must be overcome ; but to avoid arousing the enemy's suspicions, air 
reconnoissance should be on a very broad front, or it may be necessary to suspend 
aerial reconnaissance in such areas for a time preliminary to the attack, unless 
such reconnaissance can be concealed by including it in other air operations. 
However, where organized resistance Is expected, information obtained by air 
reconnaissance of enemy positions, with photographs, may prove of far more 
value to the landing forces than any benefits derived from attempted surprise 
landings without this Information. 

[91] 81. Employment of the Army forces, 

a. A landing against opposition Is in effect the assault of an organized defensive 
position modified by substituting naval gunfire support for divisional, corps, and 
Army artillery, and generally Navy aircraft support for Army aircraft support. 
However, every effort will be made to utilize all possible aircraft support, both 
Army and Navy. 

b. Three successive phases In the oipe rations are to be expected, each being 
marked by an attack or attacks with limited objectives: 

(1) First phase. — Seizure of the necessary terrain immediately In rear of the 
beach, followed when sufficient strength has been landed by an advance to secure 
the beach from enemy light artillery fire. This requires as the objective for 
this phase the establishment of a line about 10,000 yards inland. 

(2) Second phase.— Operations to insure further advance inland to a position 
which denies enemy medium artillery fire on the beach. This requires as the 
objective for this phase the establishment of a line at least 15.000 yards inland. 

(3) Third phase. — Further land and air operations for securing the objectives 
for which the landing was undertaken. 

c. Simultaneous landings will be made by as many combat teams on as broad 
a front as the boat facilities will permit, but not to the extent of causing undue 
dispersion. 

d. The formation of the waves approximates as closely that of an assault on 
land as the facilities permit. 

e. It is imperative that the landing be made on the beach by tactical units, 
even down to the squad, in order that tactical team unity may be preserved and 
the fighting power of the team be at the maximum at the moment of physical 
contact with the enemy. 

f. In the day attack, assault platoons endeavor to develop all fire power proc- 
ticable, making free use of machine guns while in the boats. In the night assaults, 
fire of the assaulting troops before reaching the beach will be used only as a last 
resort. 

82. Employment of the Naval forces. 

a. The commander of the naval attack force is responsible for the preparation 
of plans for and the actual operation of landing on [931 the beach of all 
personnel and material pertaining to the Army forces with which he is associated 
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In accordance with Army debarkation tables; the support of the landing by 
gonflre; the employment of the Navy air forces in support of the Army; the 
maintenance of signal communications between the Army and Navy forces both 
afloat and in the air; all this in addition to the normal functions involved in 
protecting the forces against hostile naval attack. 

b. If the distance from the transports to the beach is considerable, consideration 
should be given to towing the boats by mine sweepers or light surface craft as 
close to the beach as the depth of the water permits, in order to minimize confu- 
sion due to breakdown and failure to keep to the designated courses. However, 
every care should be exercised in the methods of handling boats and in boat 
formations to minimize excessive losses from hostile Are. 

83. Organization of the Army forces. 

a. The Army forces designated to land at each beach or group of beaches and 
the necessary reserves are organized into subordinate commands adhering to 
normal formations. In order to effect the closest possible cooperation. Army 
commanders of the various echelons should be embarked initially on the ships of 
the commanders of the corresponding naval echelons, as far as practicable. 

b. As the beach or group of beaches at which the landing will prove successful 
cannot be foreseen, the appropriate echelons or command should provide for 
adequate, highly mobile reserves afloat which may be promptly moved to exploit 
the situations developing on shore. 

84. Naval organization for landing. 

a. Preparatory to landing, the transports, cargo ships, and supporting naval 
vessels engaged in a joint overseas expedition will, if not already so organized, 
be organized into one or more naval attack forces and the forces so formed 
designated by the geographical name of the locality or by the terms “right”, 
“left”, “center”, etc. A naval officer will be designated to command each attack 
force. (See par. 48 c.) 

b. Such naval attack force is further subdivided Into task groups^ which will 
generally include the following: 

(1) The fire support group, consisting of combatant naval vessels which are 

asrigned the following fire missions: [5,5] Against enemy troops opposing 

the landing or against their probable positions; against reserves; against hostile 
machine guns and hostile artillery; and on hostile routes of advance or retreat. 
Effective results may further be obtained by close-in support of light vessels, 
such as destroyers, delivering direct fire. 

(2) The air group, consisting of naval aircraft, for observation of gunfire of 
the fire support group and the Army’s artillery, for protection of the attack force 
against enemy air operations, for reconnaissance of enemy positions, for bombing 
enemy objectives, and for liaison with the Army forces. Where practicable, 
observation units should support each division landing. It should be noted, 
however, that the fleet air forces, in the theater of operations, other than planes 
carried on battleships and cruisers, are normally org;anized into a single task 
force, with the mission of supporting the landing of the expeditionary force and 
the operations of the attack forces. 

(3) The mine group, consisting of the mine-laying vessels and mine sweepers 
for the purpose of sweeping the landing area clear of enemy mines and of laying 
defensive mines to protect the vessels of the attack force from enemy submarines 
and night torpedo attack. 

(4) The antisubmarine group, consisting of the vessels designated to protect 
the vessels of the attack force from attack by enemy submarines. 

(5) The transport group, consisting of the transports and all noncombatant 
vessels carrying troops, equipment, and supplies. 

(6) The screening group, consisting of those vessels designated to locate and 
give warning of the approach of enemy vessels attacking same if possible. This 
group usually includes the submarines accompanying the expedition. 

(7) Salvage group, consisting of such light craft as may be available for 
rescuing personnel of distressed boats, hauling off grounded boats, and the recov- 
ery of sunken equipment. 

c. The above organization is repeated for each separate landing area at which 
landing ojierations are to be carried on. 

[94] d. The commander of the naval attack force should, so far as possible, 
take such station that he may control and coordinate most effectively the naval 
operations in his area and be kept Informed of the progress of the operations on 
rtiore. , 

85. The landing area. — ^The selection of the landing area or areas (defined in 
48 d) depends primarily upon tactical considerations ajs to the objective and 
the enemy oppo^tion likely to be encountered. 
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86. Characteristics of a landing area, 

a. The area selected, from an Army viewpoint, should offer a maximum of fin* 
following advantages; 

(1) Permit both approach and landings on a broad front, commensurate with 
the size of the landing force. 

(2) Afford a suflacient number of favorable beaches that are preferably mu 
tually supporting. 

(3) Contain no natural obstacles which would prevent or hinder greatly an 
advance. 

(4) Have natural terrain features on which one or both flanks may rest. 

(5) Afford sufficient area for the establishment of a beach head. 

(6) Afford sufficient area inland for maneuvering the forces employed. 

(7) Provide sufficient suitable road running inland to insure movement of 
troops toward their objectives and the movement of artillery and supplies. 

(8) Afford sites permitting the landing of heavy equipment, artillery, and 
supplies. 

(9) Afford suitable ground for the operation of Army aircraft, unless areas 
outside the landing area are to be used for this purpose. 

5. The ^rea selected, from a Navy viewpoint, should offer the maximum of the 
following advantages : 

(1) Afford suitable approach, free from obstruction, to the area In which the 
transix)rts are to debark troops and equipment. 

(2) Afford some shelter for the transports, so that ships may complete de- 

barkation with the least possible Interference by weather conditions, and in a 
depth of approximately 10 [95] fathoms, where practicable, as a protec- 

tion against submarines. 

(3) Afford maneuvering space for the naval suportlng forces, including hydro- 
graphic conditions favorable for the maneuver of accompanying ships, close in 
to shore. 

(4) Provide a few sheltered landing points where temporary or improvised 
floats or wharves can be employed for unloading that part of army equipment 
required ashore in the early phases. 

(5) Provide suitable waters for anchorage and protection of the convoy as 
soon as the coast line has been freed from enemy artillery. 

(6) Afford ultimately a harbor suitable for the maintenance of the military 
forces ashore and of the naval forces. 

87. Selection of beaches. 

a. Within any given landing area, the number and locations of the beaches 
are decided by the Army commander after a careful Joint estimate of the situa- 
tion by Army and Navy commanders, and after a reconnaissance, where practi- 
cable. 

b. From the viewpoint of the Army, the number and location of the beaches 
to be employed will be based upon — 

(1) Freedom from hostile opposition, as that is the most serious obstacle to a 
successful landing. 

(2) Inability of the defenders to concentrate troops opposite each possible 
beach as compared with the attacker’s ability to do so. 

(3) Absence of permanent means of defense or obstacles Installed by the 
enemy. 

(4) Access to the terrain over which the trooi)s are to operate. 

(5) Extent and existence of adjoining beaches permitting landings and 
approach on a broad front. The shore line need not 1^ suitable throughout its 
whole extent for landing, provided the various beaches permit the units landing 
thereon to be mutually supporting. 

(6) The character of the terrain inland from the beach. The establishment of 
a beachhead requires that the landing forces be able to clear rapidly the area 
inland adjacent to [95] the beach to a depth of at least 10,000 yards, so 
as to allow the continued landing of troops without interference by light artillery 
Are. It further requires that, as a next step, the forces ashore be able to establish 
themselves preparatory to a further advance on a line at least 15,000 yards 
inland, so as to allow the continued landing of heavy material without interrup- 
tion by medium-range artillery Are. 

c. From the vieicpoint of the Navy, the water area adjacent to the beaches 
selected should : 

( 1 ) Be free from serious obstructions to navigation. 

(2) Be of a slope permitting beaching of boats close to the shore line. 

(3) Be firm, particularly where guns and heavy army equipment are to be 
landed. 
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(4) Contain some area sheltered from wind and sea so that the troops and 
equipment may be landed from boats without undue interruption or interference 
by surf. 

(5) Have satisfactory tidal and current conditions. Local currents, particu- 
larly those close inshore, rough water, surf, usual weather conditions, and tidal 
range, must be considered by the Navy in determining which beaches are practi- 
cable for landing. 

(6) Have satisfactory approaches from seaward, without narrow passages, 
thus permitting the movement of boats on a broad front. 

d. Unfavorable beaches may have to be selected for various reasons. Use of 
such beaches may be obligatory even at the risk of los.ses, because better beaches 
do not exist, or in order to take the overbalancing advantage of surprise, or to 
gain a flanking Are which will assist the larger landings on more favorable 
beaches. Successful landings have been made on shore lines thought to be 
inaccessible. 

88. Final selection of landing areas and beaches, 

a. Final selection of the landing areas and beaches must be basetl on a reason- 
able probability of attaining the major objective. The decision must assure the 
landing of sufficient troops at a place from which they can reach their objective 
and accomplish the mission for which the operation was undertaken. Landing 
areas and beaches [57] should be selected with a view of determining the 
enemy’s weakest point. 

b. Since tactical considerations governing the employment of the troops on 
shore are paramount, fincU decision as to the landing area of Army forces, its 
breadth, beaches to be used, and order of landing of the troops will be made hy 
the Army commander from among those areas and beaches that the Navy com- 
mander states are practicable so far as naval considerations are concerned. 

89. Hour of landing, 

a. Decision as to the hour of landing involves several factors which will be 
considered Jointly by the Army and Navy commanders in charge of the opera- 
tions. 

b. Advantages of landing during du*rkn€ss. — A landing before or Just at day- 
break greatly increases the chance of securing some measure of tactical sur- 
prise, materially lessens the efficacy of any fire the defense may employ except 
prearranged flres or defensive barrages, reduces the losses to be anticii)ated while 
the troops are in small boats, and prevents the enemy from gaining the necessary 
information on which to dispose his forces, particularly the reserves. Advantage 
may be taken of fog or smoke as a protection against searchlights and flare.s. 
However, fog and smoke may increase the difficulty of landing at the desired 
beaches. 

c. Advantages of landing during daylight. — In a daylight landing the move- 
ments of both ships and small boats are made under favorable circumstances, as 
positions and courses can be accurately flxed and as troops can be loaded into 
small boats more easily than during darkness. Likewise, the attack is assured 
of better gunflre and air support, and better defense against mines, submarines, 
light naval forces, and hostile aviation. The attackers, b^ means of naval gun- 
flre and aviation, are better able to pin the enemy to the ground and Interdict 
movements of his reserves, thus preventing his exploitation of the 'fuller and 
more accurate information which daylight permits him to obtain. 

d. Smoke. — In case the landing is not made under cover of darkness, the re- 
sulting disadvantage may, to some extent, be overcome by the use of smoke. A 
smoke screen laid by destroyers or aircraft may be utilized to conceal the move- 
ments and dispositions [58] of the transport groups, while an airplane 
smoke screen laid on hostile positions w^hen known or at the shore line may 
serve to protect the small boats from hostile Are and at the same time keep 
the enemy in doubt as to the exact strength and point of attack. In planning 
for the use of smoke the direction and velocity of the wind must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

e. Dayligh t essential for exploitation. — The landing must be made early enough 
to allow sufficient daylight for the Army forces to reach their first objectives. 

f. Other considerations. — In addition to the above considerations, a particular 
combination of tide, wind, fog, or moon may be desirable in selecting the hour 
as well as the day for the landing. 

g. Final decision as to the hour of landing rests with the commander in chief, 
in the case of unity of command, or the commander of the service having para- 
mount interest. 
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90. Approach to and occupation of landing area, 

a. The approach to the landing area and the occupation of the sea area 
included therein are conducted under orders of the commander of the naval 
attack force or forces. Careful calculation must be made as to the time required 
to embark the first wave in the boats and the length of time it will require to 
reach the beach. This result is applied to the previously determined hour for 
the landing and the approach so conducted that the transports will be in i)OSl- 
tlon at the time required. In order to minimize risk of detection as well as 
torpedo attack by enemy submarines, vessels should not be required to arrive 
within the landing area until they are needed. Where hydrography allows, 
transports may be anchored in water of such depth as to afford protection 
against hostile submarines. It is highly desirable that the submarine danger 
be eliminated prior to making landings. Submarine nets may be used to pro- 
tect transport groups. 

b. When the waters of the proposed landing area are known or suspected of 
being mined, breaches must be made before the landings begin. The necessary 
mine sweeping is performed by the Navy. 

c. The Navy is responsible for the demolition or removal, when possible, of 
underwater obstacles near the beach. Consideration will be given to the possi- 
bility of destroying such underwater obstacles as barbed-wire entanglements by 
cutting devices rigged on the small boats of the assault wave 

[99] d. Enemy submarines and mines may influence the conduct of the 
convoy, the approach to the landing area and the beaches, naval gunfire support, 
or the method of debarkation, thus requiring changes in the details of the plan. 

91. Transport and naval support areas, 

а. The transport area is defined in paragraph 48 g. The commander of the 
Navy forces is responsible for the selection of the transport area. 

б. The area assigned to each transport group should be as close to the beach 
as possible without coming under effective enemy artillery fire. The desirability 
of utilizing smooth water for the purpose of debarking the troops into the small 
boats in an important consideration. The transport area should not be crowded. 

c. The naval support area, defined in paragraph 48 should be sufficient in 
depth and breadth to permit free maneuvering of the supporting ships, with 
deep water close enough in to permit them to cover effectively with gunfire the 
land objectives step by step up to the extreme ranges. If practicable, it will be 
separate and distinct from the transport area. 

92. Employment of air forces. 

а. The plan for employment of the air forces. Army and Navy, depends upon 
the time during the operations at which the Army air forces can be made avail- 
able for service. Factors which affect early employment of Army air units are: 

(1) The selection of landing fields for use by the Army air forces; their loca- 
tion with reference to the landing area. 

(2) The time required for preparation of necessary landing fields and the 
amount of labor available for this purpose. 

(3) Whether land bases for Army aviation are to be seized prior to main 
landing. 

(4) Whether land bases for Army aviation are to be seized at the same time 
of the main landing. 

(5) The difficulty of transporting aii-planes uncrated, the amount of ship's 
space available for this purpose, and the difficulty of transporting airplanes from 
ship to shore and to places where they can take off. 

(0) The time to assemble airplanes that are transiwrted in crates. 

[100] (7) The practicability of Hying a portion of the Army air forces to 
temporary landing fields within operating distance of the landing area. 

б. When the enemy is provided with an air force, the hostile observation is 
almost certain to learn of the approach of the expe^dition, and the hostile air 
force, unless neutralized, may prevent the convoy from approaching the coast or 
the successful debarkation and landing of the trooi>s without serious losses. 
The convoy must be assisted by an air force strong enough to protect the convoy 
and the landing area from effective air attack. This is the function of the naval 
air forces, with such assistance from the Army air forces as may be practicable. 

c. While the Army air units will enter into the action as early as possible. Army 
air activities will be restricted until suitable land bases are secured. Hence, 
in addition to reconnaissance and air spotting of naval gunfire during the 
early phases of the landing oi^erations, the Navy air forces will be prepared to 
take over, or at least to assist in other missions usually assigned to the Army air 
units. Naval assistance in such missions, which include infantry liaison, artillery 
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adjustment, reconnaissance, and attack in support of ground operations, will 
continue until tbe various classes of Array air units are available. Army observers 
will be utilized, if practcable, in naval planes in such operations prior to the 
arrival of Army planes. 

93. A aval gunfire support. 

a. As artillery support, at least in the initial stages, must be given by naval 
gunfire exclusively, the maximum effectiveness of its use must be assured by 
very careful prearrangement. Liaison and communications between advancing 
troops and their supporting artillery should be provided. 

b. Naval artillery being of the high velocity, flat trajectory type, the objec- 
tives selected for it to fire upon must be large, well defined, and farther ahead 
of our infantry for safety reasons, than is usually the case. Due to the limited 
supply of ammunition available for all types of naval guns, barrages and firing 
on minor or suspected targets will not be feasible. Instead of this the best 
method of support will be by short intense concentrations fired according to a 
[JOI] Prearranged schedule on targets visible from the firing ships, from 
observation points on land, or from spotting aircraft. Concentrations should be 
placed on other targets as they disclose themselves by groups specially desig- 
nateil beforehand. Although possible, map firing should be employed only as 
a last resort; observed firing is always to be preferred. However, liberal use 
should be made of maps in the designation of artillery objectives in the plan of 
fire support. 

c. Reduced charges may be used to advantage in cases where the design of 
the gun permits this. High angle fire may be obtained by the design, manfac- 
ture, and supply of artillery for the particular purpose of supporting a landing 
force in joint operations. Naval antiaircraft guns will be used throughout against 
enemy air operations, but if not needed for this purpose they may be used ad- 
vantageously against shore objectives. 

d. The gunfire supix>rt furnished by the naval forces should be continuous. 
It will usually start with a preparation fire and continue throughout the suc- 
cessive stages of the landing until the limit of range of guns is reached or until 
the Army’s own artillery is in a position to furnish adequate sui)port. During 
the time the first wave is embarking in small boats from the transports and 
until the first of these boats reach the beach, the fire wdll be place<l on known 
hostile artillery positions, organized strong points, machine-gun nests, defiles on 
routes over which supp<u’ts and reserves must pass and, generally, on such other 
objectives the neutralization of which will lessen the enemy’s defense. Artillry 
support plans will provide for effective fire on the beach to cover the movement 
of the first wave ashore. Just before our tr(>ups reach the shore the fire will 
lift to targets farther inland. The terrain beyond the beach will influence the 
amount of lifting of the fire. In any event it must be kept far enough in advance 
of our infantry to assure against los.ses from our own fire. 

e. There are two general methods which may be employed by naval forces 
In affording artillery support in a forced landing where two or more Army 
divisions land simultanously. One is to keep all firing units centralized under 
the highest commander; the other is to decentralize naval support groups to 
support subordinate Army [/02'l units. The following are examples of the 
second method : When two infantry divisions land simultaneously and the naval 
units have been divided into two naval attack forces, it might be desirable to 
have the naval vessels of one naval attack force support one division, and the 
naval vessels of the other naval attack force support the other division, or to 
divide the naval force into three supporting groups — one being assigned to sup- 
port each division and one to support the operation as a whole; or a division 
might be made by calibers, the large caliber main batteries of large ships being 
assigned to general support while the smaller caliber secondary batteries are as- 
signed to support subordinate units to include divisions, and sometimes brigades. 

94. Cooperation in gunfire support. 

a. Complete plans for gunfire support should be worked out prior to embarka- 
tion between the commanders of the naval groups which are to give the support- 
and of the respective Army units they are to support. Army commanders will 
indicate the objectives upon which they desire fire, the purpose of the fire, and 
the times they are to be fired upon. The naval commander concerned will indi- 
cate exactly how much of the desired support he can give. In case the Navy 
has not sufficient guns to cover the desired objectives, every effort will be made 
to secure additional ships rather than defeat the Army plan by reducing below 
the minimum the artillery support required by it. 

b. Since tbe effectiveness with which naval gunfire support plans and orders 
are carried out is largely dependent upon the maintenance of adequate liaison 
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and communications between shore and ship, such plans and orders should Include 
adequate provisions for the installation and maintenance of all means necessary 
to assure this. To assist in securing effective support, liaison officers will be 
interchanged between Army and Navy units. Advantageous use may be made of 
Army officers of artillery organizations which do not debark initially. All liaison 
officers should report to the headquarters to which assigned in plenty of time — 
probably prior to embargation — to become thoroughly familiar with their duties. 
They should be sufficiently familiar with the other service as to be able to in- 
terpret the desires and neeils of the commanders of tlie units whom they repre- 
sent in the case of Army liaison officers and the capabilities of naval firing groups 
in the case of naval liaison officers. 

c. In addition to normal communication through the beach master as provided 
in paragraph 101 a, each naval liaison officer should have direct communication 
with his commander whom he represents. For this purpose each should be 
accompanied by a signal party with facilities for maintaining radio and visual 
communications with his commander. 

95. Debarkation of troops. 

a. A wave is defined in paragraph 48 q. The organization of the troops of 
each wave, with the time of arrival at the beach, is determined by the debarka- 
tion tables which arc preparecl by the Army officer commanding the unit. Such 
organization is based on best information on hand and upon information received 
from the naval attack force commander as to availability and capacity of boats. 

b. The tactical requirement of deployment in depth will cause the debarkation 
to be made in successive waves. 

c. The number of waves to be under way at the same time will depend upon 
the tactical plan and the number and kind of boats available. After the initial 
tactical force has been carried ashore by successive waves, the remaining Army 
imits will be sent ashore in as orderly and expeditious a manner as is feasible 
by the use of such boats and lighters as remain available, unless the necessity 
for tactical formations demands continuation of movement by waves. 

d. The Navy is responsible that the waves are so spaced that they will arrive 
at the beach in the order and at the time intervals requested by the Army. 

e. In order to reduce the time that the troops may be under fire in the boats, 
it is desirable that the first wave, at least, be debarked in fast motorboats, the 
larger and slower boats being reserved for succeeding waves in which larger 
groupings are not objectionable. The provision of special boats for the purpose 
of landing the troops is highly desirable and is a duty of the Navy. 

/. All boats of an assault wave should mount machine guns to be manned by 
either the Army or Navy, and should be provided with as much protection as 
possible against the effects of small-arms and machine-gun fire directed at them 
from the beaches and from aircraft. 

[104] ff- All boats used for landing troops, equipment, or supplies will be 
mann^ by Navy crews and commanded by Navy personnel. 

96. Debarkation of supplies and light equipment. 

a. The plan covering the landing phase will provide for the supply of the 
troops on shore. Their needs must be forestx^n and transports loaded in accord- 
ance with the plan of supply. The first administrative orders to be issued after 
landing will be prepared, at least in tentative draft form, before the expedition 
sails. 

b. Troops usually carry only enough rations and ammunition upon landing 
to last 1 or 2 days. However, a beach reserve of rations and ammunition for 
at least 10 days should be built up as soon as possible, preferably from supplies 
carried in the transports for this purpose. Ordinarily, few stores other than 
ammunition and water can be unloaded and landed on the first day. 

c. The troops of each wave should carry the signal communication equipment 
appropriate to the units involved. 

d. Debarkation of supplies and equipment and the priorities therefor should 
be provided in the Army debarkation tables. 

97. Debarkation of artillei'y and other heavy equipment. 

a. The plan of debarkation should avoid encumbering early waves with non- 
essential equipment. Field artillery, though difficult to land, is essential. The 
landing of field artillery heavier in weight than light artillery ui>on open 
beaches is difficult, and the terrain may be such as to make the prompt movement 
or employment of such artillery, after landing, impracticable. In favorable 
situations, on a good beach, a small amount of light artillery and tanks may 
be landed early. Such artillery will usually have to be moved into position by 
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hand. Light tractors suitable for moving field guns into position can be debarked 
more easily than animals. 

b. There are no suitable boats at present carried by vessels of war or mer- 
chant ships for transporting a large amount of army supplies or the heavier 
army equipment, such as medium field artillery pieces, tanks, motor trucks, air- 
planes. Special barges or lighters, preferably self-propelled, should be pro- 
vided by the Navy for this purpose prior to embarkation. 

c. All equipment and supplies which cannot be handled easily from boats to 
shore require improvised ramps and piers and some si)ecial naval equipment 
for handling. For landing a limited {105] amount of light equipment 
and supplies to accompany troops, the Navy will require small sheltered bights 
or inlets along the coast, and for handling the bulk of supplies and heavier 
Army equipment, fairly well protected harbors with temporary piers and wharves 
and appliances for unloading. 

98. Debarkation of animals. — The number of animals that can be debarked 
or handled on an open beach is limited, yet provision will have to be made for 
transi)ortation, debarkation, and lauding of some animals, probably early in 
the operations. The Army will provide for the supply of proper slings, trans- 
portation stalls, and such other equipment as will facilitate the handling of 
the animals to be landed. Tidal currents should be considered in swimming 
animals ashore. Animals may be debarked as follows: Prom the transport to 
small boats by using fiying stalls; from the boats into the water by ducking 
ramps; from the transports into mine sweepers or similar light craft, by fiying 
stalls or slings; from mine sweepers or similar light craft into the water by 
slings or a ducking ramp; from the transport into the water by slings. 

99. Debarkation of air forces. 

a. The method of debarking Army air units will depend upon the plans for 
their initial employment and the manner in which transported. 

b. When the situation is such that it has been planned to transport Army 
aircraft crated, and not to use them until a suitable landing field has been 
secured as a result of the seizure of a beach head, the aircraft will not be de- 
barked until suitable means for transferring them from ship to shore are avail- 
able. Such a situation would exist when the operation was directed against an 
enemy known to be unable to offer effective air opposition to the landing oper- 
ation. 

c. However, the normal situation will require a maximum employment of all 
available air force. Army and Navy. Evei*y effort should be made to transport 
Army aircraft so that they can participate in the initial operations. Navy 
aircraft carriers are taxed to capacity to care for their own planes and usually 
would not be available for handling Army aircraft; but if available should be 
used. 

[106] d. Often it will be possible to debark aircraft at some distance from 
the landing area of the main operation, but within fiight reach. The seizure 
and protection of a suitable area may constitute a secondary landing operation. 
Such an operation might be carried out in advance of the main operation, in 
order to make additional aircraft available to participate in the latter, but at 
the possible sacrifice of secrecy. 

€. A favorable situation is one in which the area selected for the operation 
is within flight distance of friendly territory, thus permitting Army air units, 
flying from such territory, to participate in the initial phase of the operation. 

100. Supply of water to the troops. — If the landing is made during hot weather 
or in a tropical climate, the amount of water that can be carried may be con- 
siderably less than the landing troops require. When there are no facilities for 
supply of water ashore in the landing area, arrangements must be made by the 
Navy to furnish water for the troops ashore. The Artny’s estimate and the 
Navy’s arrangements for the water supply must be liberal. Allowance will be 
made for loss of water and containers, including damage by hostile fire. Until 
the tactical situation ashore permits water being delivered by water boats to 
be provided by the Navy, at least one cask of water will be placed in each boat 
going ashore. Plans will provide for the continuous supply of water by the 
Navy until the Army has developed its supply ashore. 

101. Organization of the beach. 

a. The beachmaster is a naval officer. One will be appointed for each beach 
where a landing is to be made. He will be provided with ample assistance. The 
beachmaster has complete control of the beach from the high-water mark 
seaward; of all naval operations thereat, together with all landing facilities. 
He causes the beach to be promptly marked to facilitate its recognition by 
approaching waves; organizes, maintains, and controls all communication with 
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the Navy; transmits all Army messages from shore to ship, and receives and 
transmits to the shore party commander all messages from ship to shore which 
apply to the Army except as provided in paragraph 94 c; and cooperates with 
the shore party commander. The beachmaster and a few of his principal assist* 
ants land with the drst wave. [101] The beachmaster’s headquarters 
should be provided with sucli protection from enemy lire as may be practicable. 
Previously trainetl Army artillery and Army air corjis liaison personnel, in addi- 
tion to competent naval communication personnel, will be established at the 
beachmaster’s communication center, so that messages may be transmitted in 
terms and manner to which each service is accustomed. 

&. The shore party conimamlcr is an Army officer. One will be appointed for 
each beach were a landing is to be made. He wdll be provided with ample assist- 
ance. The shore party commander takes charge of all engineer and labor troops, 
equipment, and supplies on arrival at the beach ; organizes the beach facilities, 
such as the establishment of dumps, collecting stations, and prisoners’ Inclosures; 
establishes information and message centers; facilitates the movement of all 
troops inland ; and cooperates with the beachmaster. The shore party commander 
lands with the first wave. 

c. Military police. — Confusion is likely to occur at the beaches, due to the 
irregular arrival of troops and supplies, hostile fire, movement of wounded and 
stragglers to the rear, and to the arrival of runners with messages. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have the beach well policed, and a sufficient number of military 
police should be detailed to assist the shore party commander. 

d. An eriginecr party will be landed with or soon after the first troops. The 
shore party commander will detail necessary engineers to assist the beach- 
master in establishing at once improved landing places for boats and in removing 
obstructions. A wharf of some kind is usually the next work, and it must be 
completed with the least possible delay. Army i)onton equipment may be valuable 
for this purpose, and such equipment should be loaded with a view to its early 
use. The shore party commander will arrange for the construction of routes of 
communication to the interior. The location of these routes of communication 
may be determined by a study of maps beforehand, and this will be done wherever 
practicable. 

e. Boat repair party. — Casualties to the hulls of boats and to the machinery of 
power boats due to enemy fire, sea conditions, and the hazards of landing on open 
beaches will likely occur at a high rate. It is desirable, therefore, to land as soon 
as practicable a repair party, including carpenters’ mates, machinists’ mates, and 
electri- [108] cians’ mates, under competent leadership, to assist the b^ch- 
master in salvaging and repairing damaged boats. 

f. Medical service. 

( 1 ) The Army evacuates to the shore line ; the Navy is responsible from the shore 
line to the shore line at the base port, where the Army again becomes responsible. 

(2) Attached medical troops will accompany combat units, taking with them 
the necessary supplies to meet initial requirements. Such mobile medical installa- 
tions as are established at the beachhead do not cari-y out definitive treatment 
This will be carried out on shore after fixed hospital units have been landed and 
established. As soon as sufficient terrain has been secured to afford protection, 
additional medical facilities, such as collecting stations, ambulances, hospital 
stations, and evacuation hospitals, in the order named, will be landed. Until a 
systematic service is provided, such evacuation as is practicable will be handled 
by the beachmaster from shore to ship in such manner as will not interfere 
with landing of essential troops and supplies. Systematic evacuation of all 
cases to hospital ships or transi)orts will be established as early as practicable. A 
plan of evacuation w ill be prepared prior to debarkation of the expeditionary 
forces. 

g. Marking routes inland. — It is highly important that all Army units thoroughly 
understand and have identificMl routes inland. Each unit will mark promptly 
and plainly its routes inland, together with location of message and information 
centers. This marking will be displayed so as to be visible from seaward only. 

102. Snh.H\diary I an ding ft. 

a. In addition to the main landing, certain subsidiary landings may be advan- 
tageous, namely, those pertaining to demonstrations or feints, and those which may 
be termed .secondary landings. 

b. Denionstrations or feints have as their missions the diversion of enemy re- 
serves from the area of the main effort, or the retarding of the movement of enemy 
reserves thereto. To be effective they must be directed against objectives of im- 
portance to the enemy. They also should be so coordinated as to time and directed 
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against points at such a distance from the area of the main landing that they 
will insure, to a reasonable degree, the containing of the forces [109] sta- 
tioned at or drawn to such points, and prevent them from participating in the oppo- 
sition to the main landing. Unless they are conducted on the scale of a landing in 
force, so as to be convincing to the enemy, they ijrobably will fail of their 
purpose. 

a Beoondary landings are operations which only indirectly support the main 
landing; they may be for tlie purpose of seizing and Imlding areas, such as sites 
for air bases, which are desirable for operations in connection with the main 
landing. 

d. It must be borne in mind that in some situations the further developments 
of the operations may result in that which was initially planned as a subsidiary 
landing becoming a main landing and, therefore, plans should provide for the 
necessary flexibility to meet such a contingency. In any event, sufficient force 
must be employed to accomplish the object souglit ; failure of such an operation 
wastes strength and has an adverse effect on morale. 

Section VII 

Withdrawal and Reemharkation 

103. Plans for withdrawal. 

a. Withdrawal of troops engaged in landing operations, with consequent evac- 
uation of positions on shore which have been occupied, may be required by 
strategical considerations or may be necessary by reason of unsuccessful tactical 
operations. 

b. The withdrawal and reembarkation of the forces in close contact with an 
enemy in relatively greater strength is an exceedingly difficult and hazardous 
operation. 

c. Decision to withdraw having been approved by the authority having re- 
sponsibility for the expedition as a whole, the nec(‘ssary plans in as great detail 
as possible are drawn up by the commander of the Army forces in consultation 
with the commander of the Navy forces. 

d. The means available to the Navy for clearing the reembarkation iwlnts 
will determine the stages of the withdrawal. The direction of withdrawal is 
closely limited by the location of the embarkation points, and such withdrawal 
involves the passing of troops, material, and supplies through the embarkation 
IK>ints, which are defiles of the most constricted nature. 

[110] e. When the situation permits an orderly withdrawal, the plan will 
usually provide for evacuation in the following seqiuMice: Animals, supplies, 
artillery materiel, troops. Howcwer, wiien in close contact with a superior 
enemy, it may be necessary to establish the following priorities for evacuation: 
Trooips, artillery, supplies, animals, in which case provision will be made for 
the destruction of such artillery, equipment, supplies, and animals as cannot 
be evacuated. 

104. Secrecy. — ^The Importance of secrecy in the final stages, at least of the 
withdrawal, cannot be overemphasized. An attack delivered on the covering 
force at its last adequate covering position by the enemy during the withdrawal 
of the main body, would probably produce consequences of the most serious 
nature. For this reason, this stage of the withdraw^nl should be conducted 
under the cover of darkness or a smoke screen, and every possible precaution 
must be taken to conceal the movements of the forces and other activities indica- 
tive of a withdrawal. When the force had bc€Mi in contact with the enemy for 
an appreciable time, and conditions are more or less stabilized, evidence of any 
change in conditions will be avoided wdth scrupulous care. Ruses to convey to 
the enemy impressions of such normal conditions are desirable, but such ruses 
must be carefully planned and executed in order not to arouse the curiosity 
or suspicions of the hostile force. 

105. Air superiority. — As long as the enemy is able to maintain air recon- 
naissance, concealment of the operations Involved in withdrawal is difllcult, and 
therefore necessitates a maximum use of darkness, smoke screens, and camouflage. 
For this reason it is desirable that at least a temporary local air superiority be 
obtained prior to the last stages of the withdrawal. Plans to obtain such 
superiority Include coordinated effort by both the Army and Navy air forces. 
Every effort will be made to retain such temporary air control until the forces 
have been reembarked. 

106. Weather conditions. — Favorable weather conditions, at least during the 
last stages of the withdrawal and reemharkation, are requisite to the success 

79716— 4S— Ex. 146, vol. 2 25 
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of the operations. The Navy will, through its aerological service, furnish the 
Army with weather predictions. The utmost effort must be made by the Navy 
to take advantage of favorable weather conditions during the reembarkation. 

[111] 107. Naval support, 

a. The operations of the Navy forces during a withdrawal of the Army forces 
from the shore are similar to those during a landing operation, the phases 
occurring in reverse order. 

b. In addition to providing the sea transportation and the small boats to 
reembark the Army forces, including crews to man the boats, the Navy will 
be prepared to furnish gunfire and air support during the withdrawal. The 
Navy will, as in the case of the initial stages of the landing operation, provide 
for signal communications between ship and shore until the last unit is evacuated. 

Section VIII 
Communications 

108. Plans, 

a. In accordance with paragraph 54a (8), the commander in chief, or the 
commander of the service in which paramount interest is initially vested, is 
required to provide Joint plans for communication between forces. While 
the particular situation and the designated directive will greatly infiuence the 
preparation of specific instructions, the following general directive should apply 
to all such plans, in order that advance preparations, including training, may be 
accomplished and any obstacles to the successful culmination of the plans may 
be avoided. 

b. The joint communication plan and the communication plans of subordinate 
commanders of both the Army and the Navy shall cover the following phases : 

(1) Movement overseas. 

(2) Landing. 

(3) Operations subsequent to landing. 

c. All communication plans shall include. 

(1) Frequency plans. 

(2) Provisions for communication security. 

(3) Provisions for radio Intelligence. 

(4) Designation of procedure to be followed. 

(5) Requirement that portable radio sets and other communication material 
be tested prior to embarkation. 

[112] 109. ComfnunicatioTis between ship and shore, — Efficient signal com- 
munications between ship and shore are of primary imi>ortance. It is the duty 
of the Navy to establish and maintain, through the beachmaster, necessary 
signal communications facilities for both Navy and Army requirements. The 
Army communication net ashore will be connected up with the Navy’s com- 
munication center at the beachmaster’s headquarters. The Army prolongs its 
axis of signal communications inland as the attack progresses. In this connection 
see paragraph 94 c, 

110. General. — In drawing up communication plans reference should be made 
to paragraphs 63b; 77 o;82a;93a;94c;98c; 101 a, b, c, d, and g ; 104 ; 107 b ; 
108 ; and 109. 
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[//5] Section I 

Introduction 

111. Object of joint exercises. — The object of Joint exercises is to train Army 
and Navy forces in Joint operations and to test existing Joint war plans, Army 
and Navy war plans predicated thereon, the sufladency of means provided for the 
defense of various localities, and the adequacy of plans for their employment, 
under conditions as closely approximating those of war as possible. 

112. Classes of joint exercises, 

a. Joint Army and Navy exercises are divided Into two classes — 

(1) Grand Joint exercises, and 

(2) Minor Joint exercises. 

b. Grand joint exercises are Joint exercises that Involve the United States F'leot 
as a whole or one or more of its major subdivisions and equivalent Army fon «'s. 
and which require Joint Board coordination. 

c. Minor joint exercises are Joint exercises other than grand Joint exercises. 

Section II 
Regulations 

113. Instructions for joint exercises. 

a. Prior to the commencement of a grand joint exercise. 

(1) The Joint Board shall formulate such general instructions as are necessary 
to assure adequate and proi)erly co- [II6] ordlnated action, both in pre- 
paring for and in conducting the grand Joint exercise. Any question arising in 
connection with the foregoing instructions that requires interpretation, amplifica- 
tion, or modification shall be referred to The Joint Board for decision. Copies of 
these instructions sufl^cient in number for all Army and Navy forces and agencies 
concerned shall he furnished by The Joint Board to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for distri-hution. A separate copy for transmittal to the Governor of the 
Panama Canal shall he furnished by The Joint Board to the Secretary of War 
in the case of a grand Joint exercise in the Panama Canal Zone. 

(2) The War and Navy Department shall formulate and issue detaile<l 
in.stnictions affecting the forces under their respective Jurisdictions, to the end 
that the grand Joint exerci.se shall be carried out in accordance with the problem 
and the general instructions formulated by The Joint Board. Copies of detailed 
instructions issued by one Department that are of Interest to the other Depart- 
ment .shall be furnished to the Department thus affected for Its information. In 
the case of a grand Joint exercise in the Panama Canal Zone the Navy Department 
shall furnish the Secretary of War for transmittal to the Governor of the 
Panama Canal so much of the instructions issued by the Navy Department as are 
of interest to the authorities of the Panama Canal. 

(3) In case of a grand Joint exercise in the Panama Canal Zone the Secretary 
of War will issue such instructions to the Governor of the Panama Canal as he 
may deem necessary. 

b. Prior to the commencement of minor joint exercise. 

(1) The Army and Navy commanders who have agreed to hold a minor Joint 
exercise shall Jointly formulate such general instructions as are necessary to 
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assure adequate and properly coordinated action, both In preparing for and in 
conducting the exercise, and shall issue them to those concerned in their respec- 
tive coniinands. 

(2) Tlie Army and Navy coinnianders referred to in the preceding paragraph 
shall formulate and issue detailed instructions affecting the forces concerned 
in their respective commands, to the end that the minor Joint exer- 

cise shall he cari ied out in accordance with the problem and the general instruc- 
tions jointly formulated by th(‘in. Copies of detailed instructions issued by 
either commander tliat are of interest to the other commander shall be furnished 
to the commander thus affeciiMl for his information. 

c. Subsequent to the commencement of any joint exeicise, — Subsequent to the 
commencement of any joint ex(‘rcise and until its termination all instructions in 
connection with the conduct of the exercise, including definite directions as to 
commencement and termination of a temporary general or local suspension of 
the exercise, shall be prepared and issued by The Joint Board or by the chief 
umpires in case of a grand joint exercise, and by the commanders concerned In 
case of a minor joint exercise. 

d. Instructions to include commencement and termination of joint exercise . — 
The Instructions issued in preparation for a Joint exercise shall include the 
following: 

(1) The date and hour when the exercise is to commence. 

(2) The date and hour when the exercise is to terminate, or merely the 
approximate date whem it is to terminate, when determination of the actual 
date and hour of its termination is to be left to the discretion of the chief umpires, 
in which case this fact will be stated. 

(3) A description of the signal or an indication of the method by which the 
chief umpires will terminate the exercise in case its termination is left to their 
discretion. 

114. Desiqnation of forces engaged, 

a. The forces engaged in any joint exercise shall habitually be divided into — 

(1) Blue forcf’s, representing those of the United States, and 

(2) Black forces^ representing those of the enemy. 

i. The Army and Navy forces that are to participate as Blue and Black forces 
in a joint exercise shall be indicated either in the problem or in the instructions 
issued in conne<‘rion therewith — 

(1) In general torm.s, in case of a grand joint exercise, by The Joint Board. 

[US] (2) In case of a minor joint exercise, by the Army and Navy com- 
manders who Inn e agreed to bold such an exercise. 

c. The forces engaged in any joint exercise shall. Insofar as practicable, be 
actual force.s. Constructive armament and means shall not be used, except that 
field wcuk.s, shelter, obstacles, and other structures that could not be built except 
at consideraljle expense and labor may be used constructively but must in every 
case be outlined clearly and indicated by markers or other contrivances, and 
material therefor must he actually available. 

115. Prohlvms for joint exercises. 

a. The problem for a joint exercise shall habitually consist of the following: 

(1) The general situatiijn, which shall embody information assumed to be 
known to both sides. 

(2) The .special .^iluafion — Blue, whicli shall embody full information in 
regard to the Bine forces and such information of the Black forces as might 
have been oblained in actual war and shall include a statement of requirements 
wliich shall indicate definitely wliat is n^qiiired and of whom it is required. 

(3) The speeial siluation— Black, which shall embody full information In 
regard to the Black force.s and such information of the Blue forces as might 
have be<m obtaimHl in actual war and shall include a statement of requirements 
which shall indii ate (h'finitc'ly what is rf'quired and of whom it is required. 

h. The probknn for a grand joint exercise shall habitually be prepared by The 
Joint Board, which shall furnish a suflicient number of copies thereof to the 
War and Navy Departnuaits for issue by them, respectively, to the Army and 
Navy forces concerned. In case of a grand joint exercise in the Panama Canal 
Z(»ne The Joint Boaial shall fiirnisli a separate copy of the problem to the 
Seendary of War for transmission to tlie Governor of the Panama Canal. 

c. In case grand joint ex(u-cis(‘s are to be held in the Hawaiian Islands or in 
tho Philippine Islands, The Joint BoarTl will prepare a letter for transmittal by 
the Wtir Department through official channels to the respective governors, con- 
taining such information tis may be necessary to inform them of the operations 
contemplated. 
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[119] d. The problem for a minor joint ext rciso shall be piepared jointly 
by the Army and Navy commanders who have agreed to hold such exercise and 
shall be promulgated by them to those concerned in their respective commands. 

116. Conduct of joint cx-crciscs. 

a. The conduct of a joint exercise shall habitually be supervised by — 

(1) The chief umpires. 

(2) x\ senior umpire — Blue. 

(3) A senior umpire — Black, and 

(4) Such umpires and assistant umpires as may be necessary. 

b. For a grand joint exercise, 1 Army and 1 Navy member of The Joint Board 
or 1 Army and 1 Navy ollicer of high rank, recummended by The Joint Board 
and detailed therefor by the War and Navy l)epnrtmt‘nis, shall act jointly 
as the chief umpires, and 1 or more zVrmy or Navy otfleers, prude ra hi y members 
of the joint planning committ^H^ similarly recommtaided and detailed, shall act 
as assistants to the chief umpires. 

c. For a grand joint exerci.se, 1 Army or Navy Ollicer, preferably a m(‘mber of 
the joint planning committee, recommended by 'hhe Joint Board and detailed 
therefor by the War and Navy Dep;irtments, shall act as seniin* umpire — Blue, 
and 1 as senior umpire — Black, and 1 or mor(‘ Army or Navy Olhcers, similarly 
recommended and detailed, shall act as assistants to each senior umpire. Such 
number of other Army and Navy olhcers as The Joint Board may recommend 
shall be detailed by the War and Navy Departimaiis, or by tindr authority, to 
act as umpires for major subdivisions and as assistant umpires for important 
elements of such subdivisions, it being understood that if this number does not 
sufSce additional umpires and assistant umpires shall be deignated by the Army 
or Navy commander concerned upon call by the si nior umpin' eoneerned. 

d. For a minor joint exercise the chief uinpinus, the senior lunpin? — Blue, 
the senior umpirtj — Black, such assistants to tla* foregoing as may be neces.sary, 
and such umpires and assi.stant uinpire.s as may be recpiired shall be designated 
by mutual agreement between the Army and Navy commanders who desire to 
hold such an exercise. 

€. The offices of the chief umpires shall he so located as to permit easy com- 
munication with the senior umpires, and the office of (‘ach [1^0] of the 
latter shall be so located as to i)ermit easy cmnmunication with the Blue or 
Black umpires and the Blue or Black forces, as the case may be, and with the 
chief umpires. 

f. Unless specifically directed otherwise in the problem or instructions issued 
In connection therewith, the commander of the Army forces and the commandeer 
of the Navy forces participating on eaefh side in the exercise sliall eacli furnish 
the chief umpires, prior to the commencemeMit of the exercise, with a copy, in 
triplicate, of his estimate of the situation, plans, or synopsis tbereeof and initial 
orders. The chief umpires sliall retain 1 copy of each document and shall furnish 
1 copy to the senior umpire — Blue, and 1 to the senior umpire — Black. 

ff. After a joint exercise begins any new estimate's made and all orders issued 
shall be immediately communicated by Ibe commanders indicated in subparagraph 
f above to the senior umpire — Blue or Black, as the case may bo, tbrougb the 
umpire assigned to their staffs, or directly in case there is no umpire so assigned. 

h. Commanders other than those referred to in subparagraiibs f and {i above 
shall similarly communicate their initial estimates and oiders and all subse- 
quent estimates and orders to the umpire or assistant umpire assigned to their 
staffs. 

t. All reix)rts and messages that would in an actual case be dispatched by 
commanders to the Blue War and Navy Departments, the Black War and Navy 
Departments, or to other forces that are not represented in the exercise, shall 
be sent to the senior umpire — Blue or Black, as the case may be, for trans- 
mission to the chief umpires, who will represent those agencies or force's. 

j. All action taken by commanders and all events occurring within the realm 
of a command shall be promptly communicated by the assistant umpire, or umpire 
concerned, to his umpire or senior umpire, as the case may be, of the side (Blue 
or Black) to which he is assigned. 

117. Communication hf'ftrecn umpires. 

a. So far as practicable, separate telegraph, telephone, visual signal, radio, 
or other communications shall be provided for the use of the umpires. 

[121] h. All messages passing between umpires shall be preceded by the 
word “umpire” in plain language. Such messages are to be given to the senior 
umpire at the station addressed, or to the nearest umpire. The information 
contained in such messages shall not be\ given to persons other than umpires. 
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Neither side shall attempt to decode or decipher messages preceded by this prefix, 
uor shail radiocompass bearings be taken on any station transmitting an umpire’s 
messaga No attempt shall be made to Jam the radio-frequency assigned for the 
transmission of umpires’ messages. Ali stations are prohibited from shifting 
lo the umpire’s frequency for the purpose of avoiding radio interference on their 
own assigned frequencies. 

118. Oritique, — At the conclusion of the exercise the commanders and staffs 
of all units participating, or at least those of the major units, shall be assembled 
lor a discussion of the exercise as a whole. This discussion shall be held under 
the direction of the chief umpires and shall consist essentiaily of a brief r^sum^ of 
the situation and progress of the exercise and of a critique thereof, and shall 
conclude with a statement of the lessons to be learned from the exercise. 

119. Reparis , — As soon as practicable after the termination of a Joint exercise, 
the following reports thereon, embodying x)ertinent conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, shall be rendered : 

a. In case of a grand joint exercise — 

(1) By thei chief umpires, to the War and Navy Departments. 

(2) By the commander of the Army forces and by the commander of the Navy 
forces participating on each side in the exercise, to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, respectively. 

b. In case of a minor joint exercise — 

(1) By the chief umpires, to the Army and Navy commanders by whose 
authority the exercise was held. 

(2) By the commander of the Army forces and by the commander of the Navy 
forcep participating on each side In the exercise, to the Army and Navy com- 
manders, respectively, by whose authority the exercise was held. 

(3) By the Army and Navy commanders by whose authoritiy the exercise was 
held, to the War and Navy Departments, respectively. 

[122] Section HI 

Maneuver Rules 


120. Distinguishing marks, 

a. Blue forces shall have no special distinguishing marks other than those 
authorized to be worn and displayed by United States land and sea forces. 

b. Black forces shall be distinguished as follows : 

(1) i^hips shall fly the International K flag (a square flag divided vertically 
into two equal parts, the half nearest the mast being yellow and the other half 
blue\) at the port yardarm. 

(2) Launches and bonis shall fly the same flag (international K) at the stern. 

(3) Planes shall have the following white stripes, each 12 inches wide, painted 
on them with water paint as Indicated below : 

Two vertical stripes, 12 inches apart, on each side of the fuselage, about 
3 feet in rear of the rear edge of the win*j;s, and extending from top to 
bottom of the fuselage. 

One horizontal stripe on each side of and about 5 feet from the center 
line of the upper surface of the upper wing and extending entirely across 
the width of the wing. 

One horizontal stripe on each side of and about 5 feet from the center 
line of the under surface of the lower wing and extending entirely across 
the width of the wing. 

(4) Personnel . — Each officer and enlisted man shall wear a white band at 
least inches wide around his headdress. 

o. Umpires shall wear a red band 4 inches in width on the left arm above tbe 
elbow. 

d. Such changes as the chief umpires deem desirable may be made in the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Blue and Black forces. 

121. Simulation of fire. 

a. Tbe firei of small arms and light field artillery and of boat guns shall be 
simulated with blank cartridges. Shore batteries, where [123] practi- 
cable, will simulate fire by the use of blank ammunition fired from field guns 
located near batteries. 

b. The fire of all ships shall be simulated during daylight by turning a search- 
light upon the target or targets, if visible, during such times as the target is 
being flrejd upon. Care must be taken that searchlights are not thus used when 
the force in question is unable to deliver an effective fire against the target so 
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indicated. In addition to the use of searchlights, ships may use excaliber or 
subcaliber rifles and one-pounder blanks when simulating Are. 

c. Such additional rules as in their judgment are necessary shall be prescribed 
by the chief umpires. 

Section IV 
Umpire Instructions 

122. General duties of umpires. 

a. Senior umpires shall constantly keep the chief umpires informed of all 
that occurs on their side in order that an accurate picture may be had by the 
chief umpires of the progress of the exercise, this being essential to the making of 
Intelligent decisions. 

b. The chief umpires shall similarly keep each senior umpire informed of 
the situation on the opposing side, and each senior umpire shall similarly keep 
his umpires and assistant umpires informed of the progress of the exercise. A 
senior umpire, umpire, or assistant umpire, as the case may be, shall similarly 
give a commander or commanders concerned such information of the situation, of 
the effect produced by any action taken by them, and of the action of the enemy 
as those commanders would possess or be able to obtain in an actual case. 
Information that commanders should and would in^an actual case obtain only 
through the medium of an agency represented in thelexercise shall in no circum- 
stances be furnished by an umpire to any commander. 

r. To illustrate: The commander, Black Fleet, decides to bombard the land 
defenses in the locality where the exercise is being held and Informs the senior 
umpire. Black, of his decision and of the character of fire to be delivered and 
the time and period of delivery. The senior umpire. Black, communicates this 
information promptly to the chief umpires, who in turn inform the senior umpire. 
Blue, who com- [12i] municates it to his umpires, in particular to the 
umpire assigned to the defenses in question. The reaction of the commander of 
those defenses is then reported by the umpire of those defenses to the senior 
umpire — Blue, who communicates it to the chief umpires. The latter then makes 
a deci.sion in the premises and communicates it to both senior umpires, who in 
turn communicate it to the umpires concerned and to the Interested commanders. 

d. The chief umpires shall prepare and promulgate adequate safety precautions 
for the use of the forces participating In the exercise. 

123. Umpires' decisions. 

a. All umpires’ decisions shall be made by the chief umpires directly, or by the 
chief umpires’ authority, hy either senior umpire or by an umpire or assistant 
umpire, such decisions being promptly communicated to those concerned. Local 
decisions that may have to be made by a senior umpire must be immediately 
communicated to the chief umpires : if made by an umpire or assistant umpire, 
they must be immediately communicated to the senior umpire concerned and 
by him to the chief umpires. Wherever it is feasible, as. for example, in the case 
of an attack made by a landing x)arty against land troops or positions, the um- 
pires or assistant umpires on opposite sides on the spot should, if practicable, 
confer on the situation before making a decision. 

b. When it is contemplated holding a grand Joint exercise, such additional 
umpire instructions and maneuver rules as may be necessary and as are not 
already prescribed herein shall be prepared by The .Joint Board. In case such 
additional rules are prepared. The Joint Board shall furnish a sufficient number 
of copies thereof to the War and Navy Departments for issue by them, respectively, 
to the Army and Navy forces concerned. 

c. In general, the instructions listed below will be used in Joint exercises and 
by The Joint Board as the basis for the preparation of any additional instructions 
which may be necessary : 

(1) Fleet Umpire Instructions or such other instructions and regulations as 
may be in use by the United States Fleet to determine damage to ships from naval 
gunfire, torpedoes mines, or air attack. 

[125] (2) Current rules in use by the Coast Artillery Corps to determine 

damage to ships from seacoast artillery. 

(3) Current rules in use by the Coast Artillery Corps in case airplanes fly over 
land-based antiaircraft guns and the current rules in use by the United States 
neet in case airplanes fly over ship-based antiaircraft guns to determine damage 
to airplanes from antiaircraft gunfire. 
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(4) Current rules in use b.v the Array Air Coi-ps, or those in use by the United 
States Fleet, or special rules, will bo used to determine damage to airplanes from 
attack by other airplanes, hut in any case the same set of rules will be applied 
to the aviation of both services. 

(5) War Departm(‘nt Manual for Umpires of Field Maneuvers and other 
current War Di^partnient documents to determine damage to troops from small- 
arms fire, artillery fire. aviati<*n attack, and naval gunfire and damage to fortiflca- 
tion.s and Army installations ‘jencrally. 

d. In the revision of runaait rules in use by both services and in the preparation 
of any additional rules that may be nec(‘ssary, consideration will be given to the 
maneuver rules and umpire* instructions usi^l in prece<ling grand joint exercises 
and to the pertinent comnnaits receiv(‘d thereon from the senior Array and Navy 
commanders and umpires, to the (*nd that damage results from attacks of various 
kinds will simulat(‘ actual war conditions as nearly as possible and that the 
capabilities and limitations of offensive and defensive instrumentalities and 
measures may he truly represented. 

c. The chief umpires shall have full latitude In changing umpire instructions 
and maneuviT ruU*s. or in pr(‘scrihing additional ones. 

124. Journal of cv( nts . — The cliief umi)ires .shall keep a complete Journal of 
events covering all occurrences of the joint exercise. Each senior umpire and each 
umpire and assistant umpire shall keep a similar Journal of all events coming 
under his cogFiizanco. The journals kept by umpires and assistant umpires shall 
be tiirned in to tbeir senior umpire, and by him with his journal of events to the 
chief umpires, at the conclusion of the exercise. 

[127] Chapter VIII 
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1 13/1 1 Section I 

SutKJion of Joint Agencies 

125. The existimr joint agencies for coordination between the Army and the 
Navy have no legislative nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist 
as a result of agreemont hotween the Secretaries of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The n‘coniiiiond;U ions of tliose j(»int agencies are advisory only and be- 
come effective ipion ai»proval by both Secretari(\s, and in some cases upon further 
approval by the President. 
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Section n 
The Joint Board 

126. The anthority for The Joint Board is contained in War Department G. O. 
No. 94, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and Navy Department G. O. No. 
24, 1921, as amended by G. O. No. 162, 1927. The board consists, on the part of the 
Anny, of the Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, War Plans Division, General Staff ; and on the part of the Navy, of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and the Di- 
rector, War Plans Division, Office of Naval Opera- 1130] tions. The board 
is provided with a st^cretnry detailed from the permanent personnel of either the 
War Department or the Navy Department. 

127. Any matter which, to (hither the War or the Navy Department, seems to 
call for consideration as to cooperation between the two services may be referred 
by that department to The Joint Board. The Joint Board may also originate 
consideration of such subjects as in its judgment are necessary. The board con- 
fers upon, discusses, and reaches such common conclusions as may be practicable 
regarding such matters. Proceedings and reports of the board are confldentlaL 
Bach department receives a copy of the report of the board. 

128. The authority for the joint planning committee is contained in War De- 
partment G. O. No. 94, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and Navy De- 
partment G. O. No. 24, 1921. The committee consists of three or more members of 
the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, and three or more 
members of the War Plans Division of the Office of Naval Operations. 

129. The committee is an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed investiga- 
tion, study, and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the national 
defense and involving joint action of the Army and the Navy. The committee 
may also originate consideration of such subjects as, in Its Judgment, are nec- 
essary. The members are authorize<l to consult and confer freely on all matters 
of defense and military policy in which the Army and the Navy are jointly con- 
cerned, and to consider this joint work as their most important duty. Its pro- 
cedure is Informal ; its reports and recommendations are confidential ; its 
reports and recommendations go to The Joint Board. 

Section III 

The Afi'onautical Board 

130. The authority for the Aeronautical Board is contained in War Depart- 
ment G. O. No. 2, 1927, as amended by G. O. No. 5, 1932, and Navy Department Q. O. 
No. 227, 1932. The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Air 
Corps, the Assistant to Chief of Air Corps, and one member of the War Plans 
Division of the War Department General Staff; on the part of the [131] 
Navy, of the Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, the Chief of Planning Division of his 
office, and one member of the War Plans Division, office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The War Plans Division members are not eligible for duty with The Joint 
Board or the Joint planning committee. The board is provided with a secretary 
detailed from the i)ermanent personnel of eitlier the War Department or Cbe 
Navy Department. 

131. The purpose of the board is to prevent duplication of effort and to secure 
a more complete measure of cooperation and coordination in the development 
and employment of the Army Air Corps and Naval Aviation. It is also charged 
with the duty of originating consideration of such subjects when, in its judgment, 
it is necessary, and of recommending whatever it considers essential to establish 
sufficiency and efficiency of cooperation and coordination of effort between the 
Army Air Corps and Naval Aviation. The board investigates, studies, and 
renders reports to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy upon all 
questions affecting jointly the development and employment of aviation of both 
services referred to it by the Secretary of War, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
by The Joint Board, by the Chief of the Army Air Corps, or by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy. All recommendations of the Aeronautical 
Board affecting joint policies or joint plans for the tactical or strategical employ- 
ment of aircraft or for the location of air stations are addressed to The Joint 
Board for consideration and recommendation to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. The board also is required to formulate and submit to 
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The Joint Board for approval suitable joint Army and Navy aircraft problems 
to be carried out each year. 

132. In the execution of the foregoing the board is governed by the following: 
The development of new types of aircraft and accessories is, so far as practicable, 
assigned to the Army or Navy and is carried on only by the service to which 
assigned. Either service may employ any types of aircraft or weapons after 
their development. The board prepares plans to prevent competition in the pro- 
curement of material, when the chiefs of the two services have been unable to 
come to an agreement concerning procurement. Joint plans for the procurement 
of material in time of war will be submitted to the [132'i Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. The board is specifically charged with the consideration and 
recommendation of all projects for experimental stations on shore, for coastal 
air stations, and for stations to be used jointly by the Army and Navy, or for 
extensive additions thereto, and with consideration of and recommendation in 
regard to all estimates of appropriations for the aeronautical programs of the 
Army and Navy before such estimates are submitted to Congress. 

Section IV 

Army and Navy Munitions Board 

133. The authority for the Army and Navy Munitions Board is contained in 
The Joint Board’s letter J. B. No. 346 (Serial No. 181), of June 27, 1922, approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy June 29, 1922. The board 
consists of The Assistant Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, assisted by an executive committee composed of officers on duty ln< the 
War and Navy Departments, as follows: 

Three officers of the Army and three officers of the Navy to be selected by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. 

134. The board is authorized and directed to — 

a. Formulate and keep up to date such pertinent plans and policies as in the 
opinion of the two Departments should be adopted by the Federal Government 
for coordinating and controlling national industrial effort in emergency. 

b. Assure the necessary coordination in tiie procurement war plans of the two 
services, and in all plans, studies, and appendices thereto intended to facilitate 
the Government’s efforts in emergency to promote orderly mobilization of 
industry. 

c. Form and direct tlie activities of such joint committees as may be necessary 
to consider, investigate, and make recommendations concerning pertinent sub- 
jects falling within the purview of the Board’s responsibilities. 

135. Approval of action taken by the Munitions Board is not required, except 
that any plans prepared by it that affect joint war plans and joint Army and 
Navy policy relative to the national [/53] defense are required 1o be 
referred to The Joint Board for consideration before submission to the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy. 

Section V 

Joint Merchant Vessel Board 

136. The Joint Army and Navy Board of Survey of Merchant Vessels was estab- 
lished August 21, 1916, as the result of an agreement entered into by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy approved 
the final form of the agreement on August 2, 1916, and the Secretary of War 
on August 19, 1916. In order to simplify the name of the board it was changed 
to “The Joint Merchant Vessel Board.” This change in name was approved 
by the Secretary of War April 30, 1917, and by the Secretary of the Navy May 
5, 1917. The board consists of one Army officer and three Navy officers as 
members, with one of the latter acting as recorder. 

137. The board inspects and classifies merchant vessels with a view to their 
possible use in war. The board is assisted by local sections consisting of Army 
and Navy officers who conduct the actual inspection. 

Section VI 

Local Joint Planning Committees 

138. The authority for agencies for cooperation between Army and Navy 
activities within departments, armies, and corps areas of the Army and naval 
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districts is War Department G. O, No. 19, 1923, and Navy Department G. O. 
No. 103, 1923. Commanding generals of departments, armies, and/or corps 
areas, and commandants of naval districts whose headquarters are in the same 
vicinity, appoint from among their immediately available officer personnel not 
more than three officers from each service to constitute a permanent local Joint 
planning committee. In cases where superior headquarters for a given depart- 
ment, army, corps area, or district are widely separated, more than one planning 
committee may be organized. In addition, the commanding general and the 
commandant of the naval district [13^] designate one or more officers 
on their staffs tlirough whom close contact with other services is maintained. 

139. The local joint planning committee takes cognizance of questions referred 
to it by proper authority and originates questions on such local subjects as, in 
its Judgment, are necessary. Its reports and recommendations are made Jointly 
to the commanding general and commandant of the naval district concerned. 

Section VII 
Joint Economy Board 

140. The authority for the Joint Economy Board Is contained in War Depart- 
ment, G. O. No. 11, 1933, and Navy Department G. O. No. 237, 1933. The board 
is charged with the continuing responsibility of investigating and reporting to 
Tlie Joint Board on economies which can be effected, from time to time, without 
loss of efficiency, by the elimination of overlap or the simplification of function- 
ing in those activities of the War and Navy Departments concerned with joint 
operations of the two services or which have approximately parallel functions. 

141. The membership of the Joint Economy Board will comprise five or more 
officers from each service and will include the following: 

a. For the Army, — The Chief of Budget and Legislative Planning Branch and 
four other officers of the Budget Advisory Committee of the War Department. 

&. For the Navy. — ^The Assistant Budget Officer, Navy Department; the Di- 
rector, Central Division, Office of Chief of Naval Operations; the Director, Ma- 
terial Division, Office of Chief of Naval Operations; the Assistant Director, 
Navy Yard Division, Office of Assistant Seecretary of the Navy ; and an officer 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (not below the rank of commander). 

142. The Secretary of The Joint Board will be the Secretary of the Joint 
Eiconomy Board. 

143. Reports and recommendations of the Joint Economy Board will be pre- 
sented to The Joint Board for action. 

[135] 144. Each chief of arm, service, or bureau will designate a liaison 

officer whose name shall be furnished to the Joint Ekionomy Board and who will 
maintain contact between his office and the corresponding activity of the other 
service and with the board. Liaison officers will bring to the attention of the 
Joint Economy Board any matter which their respective chiefs shall deem to 
come within the purview of the Board. Each liaison officer will furnish such 
aid to the Board in securing information' and data from his particular arm, 
service, or bureau as the board shall request. The Joint Economy Board will 
have authority over the liaison officers Insofar as their duties pertain to the work 
of the Board. 

[157] ChaptebIX^ 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Section A 

Policy for Coordination of Radio Activities of the Army and Navy 

1. Joint Board reports, J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 183), of January 16, 1023. 
“Utilization of the radio services of the War and Navy Departments for the trans- 
mission of Government dispatches,” and J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 253), “Proposed 
draft of Executive Orders re regulation of radio in the event of war or national 


» Not* — Ch IX — Communications — is a reprint of ch. VI — Communications, Joint Action 
of the Aiiny and the Navy. 1927, and is effective until completion of revision now in progress. 
Paragraph numbering of old ch. VI is retained pending revision. 
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emergency,” are rescinded. The following policy, approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, Is published for information and guidance: 

/. Purpose of Radio Policy, 

Z The purpose of this statement of policy is to establish an authoritative basis 
for the coordination of the Army and Navy in the development of radio material, 
the establishment of radio stations, and in the conduct of radio activities. 

II, Basic Policy. 

8. The Army and Navy shall provide, control, and operate such transmitting 
and receiving stations as, augmented by private and [138] other Govern- 
ment-owned radio facilities, will insure the existence and availability upon the 
outbreak of war or other national emergency of a militarily controlled, thoroughly 
indoctrinated radio system adequate to meet the requirements of national de- 
fense, having in view the prevention of undesirable duplication and the practical 
and definite limitation on expenditure Imposed by economy. 

III. Primary Responsibility of the Army and the Navy in Radio Activities. 

4. (a) The assignment of primary responsibility to the Army or to the Navy 
for radio activities serving a definite area or purx)ose imposes upon the designated 
service the responsibility for the establishment and efficiency of radio serving 
such area or purpose, but allows the other service to use radio to serve the same 
area or its own purposes of a similar nature, provided no serious radio interference 
is caused thereby. 

(b) In war time paramount interest in certain areas or theaters of operation 
will be assigned to the Army or the Navy, in accordance with the approved War 
Plans, and radio activities therein vrill be coordinated by the responsible com- 
mander of the service having paramount Interest. 

(c) In order to avoid uneconomical duplication in time of peace: 

(1) The Navy only shall operate radio apparatus of high power (10 kilowatts 
in the antenna or greater). 

(2) The Army shall not handle overseas radio communications commercially or 
for other Government departments except between the United States and Alaska, 
nor operate upon frequencies which will cause serious interference with Fleet 
or Navy overseas circuits. 

rv. Assignment of Primary Responsibility. 

5. Subject to the provisions of subparagraphs (a) and (6) of the preceding 
paragraph, primary responsibility is assigned as follows: 

(a) To the Army in radio communication — 

(1) With and betw^een Army units wherever located. 

(2) Within the Territory of Alaska. 

(3) With and between Army vessels, excluding such vessels as may be placed 
under Navy control. 

(b) To the Army in radio intelligence — 

(1) For the Army wherever operating. 

[i.W] ( c) To the Navy in radio communication — 

(1) For the establishment, maintenance, and operation of an overseas radio 
service for efficient communication with and between Navy units wherever lo- 
cated ; this service to be available to all departments of the Government and for 
commercial purposes. 

(2) For communication with insular possessions, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
with foreign territory occupied hy the Navy. 

(3) With and between ships at sea. exclusive of Army vessels, except such 
of the latter as may have been placed under Navy control in case of war or 
national emergency. 

(4) For the establishment and operation of radio-compass stations along the 
coasts of the United States, Alaska, overseas possessions, or occupied foreign 
territory. 

(d) To the Navy in radio intelligence — 

(1) For the Navy wherever operating. 

V. War-time Jurisdiction crrer Nonmilitary Radio. 

6. In time of national emergency, when directed by the President accodrdlng' 
to law, the Army and the Navy will assume jurisdiction as follows : 

(a) The Army and Navy shall each assume complete control over such non- 
military radio stations as may be allocated to them by the President to augment 
their peace-time facilities. 
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(6) For purposes of censorship and supervision over such nonmilitary radio 
stations as are permitted to operate : 

(1) The Army will assume Jurisdiction over all nonmilitary stations within 
the United States, Alaska, and foreign territory occupied by the Army except 
the statious assigned to the Navy in the following paragraph : 

(2) The Navy will assume jurisdiction over all nonmilitary stations wherever 
located that are permitted to communicate overseas, wdth ships, or with aircraft 
flying over the sea other than Army aircraft, and over all nonmilitary stations 
In Panama, the insular possessions, and in foreign territory exclusively occupied 
by the Navy. 

[lIiO] (c) For the purpose of suppression of unauthorized radio: 

(1) The Army will assume jurisdiction over the continental United States^ 
Alaska, Panama, and in insular possessions or foreign territory occupied by 
the Army. 

(2) The Navy will assume jurisdiction over shipping and over insular posses- 
sions or foreign territory occupied exclusively by the Navy. 

VI. Principles to he Observed in Radio Coordination. 

7. Coordination in radio operation will be effected: 

(rt) In the development of types of radio equipment suitable for intercom- 
munication. 

(5) By the assignment of call letters, frequencies, transmitting time x>erlod8, 
the adoption of a common procedure, and the formulation of codes and ciphers 
for joint Army and Navy communication. 

(e) All air radio stations of the Navy and air radio stations of the Army along 
the coast and in the insular and outlying xM)ssessions shall be equipped to send 
and receive on a cominrui intermediate frequency and a common high frequency, 
and all aircraft carrying radio, except fighting and pursuit planes, shall as soon 
as practicable, consistent with proper economy, be equipped to send and receive 
on one of these common freouencies. 

(d) The radio field sets provided for the use of the Marine Corps on shore 
shall be capable of Intercommunication with the radio provided for the operation 
of similarly equiyiped units of the Army. 

(e) The radio communication equipment provided for the vessels of the Army 
Transport Service shall be of a character normally provided for commercial 
shipping of the same general class and shall be capable of sending and receiving 
on at least two frequencies assigned by the Navy Department for Naval Transpor- 
tation Service communication. 

VII. Coordination with Radio StatUms of Other Departments and OivUian Stations 

During Peace. 

8. Coprdlnation of the operation of Government radio stations with each other 
and with the operation of civilian radio stations in time of peace will be governed 
by the provisions of the radio act of 1927 (secs. 6, 8, and 25). 

VIII, Coordination of Development Programs. 

9. The Chief Signal OfiBcer of the Army and the Director of Naval Commu- 
nications will coordinate the peace-time radio operation and operational develop- 
ment of the two services. The Chief Signal Officer of the Army and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Engineering of the Navy Department 'will coordinate their 
recommendation for the procurement programs of the Army and the Navy and 
will coordinate technical radio matters of Joint concern to the two services. 

Approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy June 24, 
1927. 
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I. General. 

1. Details for intercommunication by radio between the Army and the Navy 
shall be made by the senior officers of the two services in the area concerned. 

2. Address and signature. 

(a) Address and signature codes will not be used between the Army and the 
Navy. 

(&) Messages intended for an addressee on board ship or in a unit of command 
will be routed by call letters of the station concerned. Delivery to proper officer 
or office is a function of the command addressed. When believed necessary to 
secure proper delivery, more complete address may be included in the body of 
the message. 

(c) All official messages will be authenticated in the name of the commanding 
officer. This signature is not ordinarily transmitted. 

[H2] 3. Use of clear and secret language. 

(а) In time of iieace, meisages are transmitted in clear or in secret language 
as directed by the writer. 

(б) (1) In time of emergency, all messages, except as noted below, are trans- 
mitted in secret language. 

(2) When the tactical situation Is such that time cannot be spared for crypto- 
graphing, and when the information to be transmitted if intercepted by the 
enemy could not be acted upon in time to influence the situation in question, a 
commanding officer or his authorized representative may order the transmission 
of a message in plain language by a radio station serving his headquarters. 

II. Call Up. 

4. (a) The call up shall consist of the call sign(s) of the receiving station (.s) 
transmitted not more than three times, the letter “V’* and the call sign of the 
calling station transmitted not more than three times. This may be followed by 
certain signals to indicate the puiT)ose of the call up. 

(ft) The call up may be: 

(1) Single-station, as NA V BA K. 

(2) Collective, as DAB DAB DAB V BA BA BA K. DAB in this example 
might be the “net call,” in which case all nonsilent stations in the net woultl 
answer ; or it might be a “group call,” in which case all nonsilent stations in a 
particular preassigned group would answer. 

(3) Multiple, as NA NA NB NB V BA K, in which case NA and NB both 
answer. 

(4) General . — The general call for Navy and Marine Corps stations shall be 
USN, and for Army stations USA. The general call shall be used to establish 
communication in case the call letters of the station with which comnyinication 
is desired are not known. Example : USN USN USN V BA K. 

5. In order to avoid undue interference with other communications, the fol- 
lowing rules will be observed in calling: 

(a) The call signs of the receiving and transmitting stations are made once 
only except when great distance or iK)or transmitting conditions make repetition 
desirable. 

mS] (ft) If the receiving station falls to answer, the first call up may be 
rei)eated once. 

(c) If the second call up is not answered, the transmitting station will wait 
at least two minutes before repeating the call. 

(d) If the receiving station still fails to answer after this further call up, it may 
he called at intervals, but not more frequently than once in five minutes, except 
for the transmission of an urgent or priority message, in which case no restriction 
is plac(‘d upon the repetition of the call up. 

(c) When two stations are known to be within easy radio range of one an- 
other, it is unnecessary first to call up such station before sending the message. 

6. If the calling station has an urgent or a priority message for the called sta- 
tion it shall indicate that fact by adding the signal O or P to the call up. Example : 
NA V BA O K. 

III. Answering the Call Up. 

7. (a) The station called shall reply by transmitting not more than three times 
the call sign of the calling station, the letter V, its own call sign, and, if it is 
ready to receive traffic, the letter K. 

(ft) A net, group, or general call up requiring an answer is answered by the 
called stations in the alphabetical order of their call signs; a multiple call up 
rtKiulring an answer is answered in the order In which the stations were called. 
If a called station falls to answer in its turn, the next station in the order of 
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answering, after waiting 15 seconds, will answer and the delinquent station will 
not answer until all other stations have finished. 

8. If the station is busy or is otherwise unable to take the message, it shall 
replace the letter K in the reply formula by the signal AS followed if desirable by 
a number indicating in minutes the probable duration of the wait. 

9. (a) If the calling station has indicated that it has an urgent message for 
the called station, the latter will answer as indicated in (ft) below even if by so 
doing it must Interrupt traffic of lower priority. 

(ft) Example of answering the call up: BA V NA K 

im'i rv, formal Form of Message. 

10. The normal form of message for transmission betwe<»n Army and Navy 
stations shall be as follows : 


Part 

Example 

When used 

Para. 

graph 

Call 

NA V BA 

Always. 

11 

Number - 

NR 3 

Usually.. 

12 

OnAT^tlng instructions 


Ppt'ciaf cases only 

13 

Class 


Urgent or priority messages 

14 

Check 

GR 7 

only. 

Usually 

15 

Break 

BT 

Always. 

16 

Text 

The message in secret or clear 

do 

17 

Time of origin 

language. 

0923 . 

U sually 

18 

Xudlng *rfgnRl 

AR (followed by K. B. VA, etc.)_. 

Alwaj’s - --- - 

19 





11. Call. — The call consists of the call sign(s) of the station (s) called (in 
alphabetical order), followed by “V’* and the call sign of the station calling, each 
call sign being made once. 

12. Number. — (a) The message number Is a serial number of a separate series, 
beginning at midnight, for transmission to each station worked and another 
separate series for reception from each station worked. Thus, since midnight on 
a certain day BA has transmitted three messages to NA and has received five 
messages from him. His next message to NA is NR 4 and his next message from 
NA is NR 6. 

(ft) The message serial number is a material aid in the handling of traffic. 
Its primary purpose is to prevent the omission of messages ; it is also useful in 
identifying messages for repetitions, omissions, etc. 

(c) The message number may be omitted at the discretion of the transmitting 
office, which, however, assumes responsibility for any error which may occur 
thereby. The message number is usually unnecessary in fire control and aircraft 
work, and in messages con- [^45] sisting of procedure signals. It may 
also be omitted in the case described in paragraph 3 ( ft ) (2) above. 

13. Operating instructions . — Operating instructions are si)ecial instructions for 
operating and for relaying the message when relay is necessary. (See P, par. 27 ; 
G, par. 28; T, par. 38.) 

14. Class. — (a) Messages are classified to show the relative order in which 
they shall be transmitted. This order is as follows : 

CLASS 

Symbol 

Urgent O 

Priority P 

Rontine None 

(ft) The urgent classification is reserved for messages requiring the greatest 
speed of handling. Urgent messages will be sent immediately upon receipt, ex- 
cept when communication involving another urgent message is being carried on. 
The urgent ciassification is used only in combat or when combat is imminent, real 
or simulated, to indicate that the message follow’ing conveys most urgent orders, 
information or request pertaining to the combat. 

(c) The priority classification is used for messages of less urgency than those 
entitled to urgent classification but of such nature as to warrant precedence over 
routine messages. Priority messages will be transmitted before such routine 
messages as may be waiting to be sent but communication of a message will usu- 
ally not be interrupted to send a priority message. 
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(d) The routine classification is used for messages which require no special 
precedence. They are transmitted in the order in which they are received or in 
such order as will clear the traffic in the shortest time. No signal to indicate 
routine classification is transmitted. 

(e) In the absence of specific instructions to the contrary, messages of the same 
class, whether they originate in Army or Navy, will be handled In order of filing 
or of receipt for retransmission. 

15. Check. — (a) In plain-language messages, each dictionary word of the text 
is counted. The writer’s message number is counted as one word ; the time or 
origin or any continuous group of letters, numerals, or of letters and numerals Is 
counted as one word. 

(ft) In code or cipher messages each group of the text, whether numeral, letter, 
or mixed numerals and letters, is counted, including, [IW when sent, the 
writer’s message number, the code or cipher indicator, and the time of origin. 

(c) When a message is to be transferred to or from a communication system 
which uses a method of word count other than that prescribed in (a) and (ft) 
above, the military or naval office which handles the transfer is responsible that 
the text of the message is correctly transferred. The check in the other system 
will be made by the office of that system which first receives the message. 

(d) The purpose of transmitting the check of a message is to prevent the 
omission of any word or part of the message. 

(e) The check may be omitted under the same circumstances as the message 
serial number. (See par. 12 (c).) 

16. Break. — The break sign BT will be used to separate the heading from the 
text of the message. 

17. Tewt. — (a) The text of the message will be transmitted as written in secret 
or clear language (without space signs separating the words). 

(ft) The writer’s message number, if given, and the code or cipher indicator, if 
the message is In secret language, are transmitted in the order named as the first 
words of the text. 

18. Time of origin. — (o) The time of origin is the time at which the message 
is signed by the writer, unless the writer fails to note the time on his message, 
in which case time of origin is the time at which the message is filed at the first 
message center or communication office through which it passes. 

(ft) Time of origin is transmitted as a group of four figures, the first two digits 
representing the hours from midnight and the last two the minutes past the hour. 
Examples 6000 is 0 a. m. ; 1943 is 7.43 p. m. 

(c) The time of origin usually appears in official messages. It is not used, 
however, with me.ssfiges consisting of — 

(1) Procedure signals. 

(2) Corrections to messages. 

(3) The executive signal. 

(4) Messages which are going to be followed by the executive signal. 

[1^7] 19. Ending signal . — An ending signal will be used to terminate each 

transmissslon and will indicate the transmitting operator’s desire with respect 
to the transmission which is to follow. 

V. Procedure Signals. 

20. The following procedure signals are prescribed for communication between 
the Army and Navy : 


Sign 

Meaning 

Para- 

graph 

AAA 

Blank, representing missing or doubtful portions — — 

24 

AA 

All after (to be used In requesting a repetition or verifleation) 

3^31 

AB 

All before (to be used in reque,s(ing a repetition or verification) 

32134 

ar 

End of message-- 

22 

AS 

Walt 

8,23 

B 

There Is more to follow - 

24 

BN 

All between (to be used in requesting a repetition or verification) 

32,34 

BT 

Break, separating heading and text .... 

18 

C 

You arc correct - - 

25 

E 1 

Error .. 

28 

F 

Do not answer - 

27 

0 

Repeat back - - 

28 

OR 

Oroup(s) . 


HM 

Silence - 

30 
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Sign 

Meaning 

Para- 

graph 

II 


31 

imT - „ 

Repeat; I will repeat; interrogatory 

32 

IN'T - _ 

Is this correct? ------ 

33 

IX 

Message following is a preparatory command; not to be carried out 
until the signal (command) of execution is received. 

Signal (command) of execution 

47 

.S-rnmnd dA<ih 

48 

2.»wind dfuh _ 

SflSvo mark (battery fired, i. e., on the wav) 

49 

J 

Verify and re i'»eat . 

34 

K. - 

Oo ahead (i. e., answer — an ending signal) 

35 

N 

Nothing (or not) received - - 

36 

NR 

Number - 

12 

0 

Urgent _ - 

14 

p 

prjoffty - -------------- 

14 

R 

Received or readability (according to context) 

37, 62 

8 

Signal strength _ 

51 

T 

Transmit to - ----- 

38 

T of 0 

Time or origin 

39 

TOR 

Time of receipt 

40 

U 

Radio guard (Navy); net control station (Army) 

41 

uo 

Negative silence- - 

30 

V 

From - 

4,11,38 

VA 

End of communication; finished (an ending signal) 

42 

w 

Interference -- - 

43 

WA 

Word after bo be used in requesting a repetition or verification) 

32, 34 

X 

Static interference - — 

44 


1 



21. AA A is used In conjunction with “ZCL,** the groups missed being indicated 
by AAA. Use is made of this signal when the receiving station is unable to get 
a rex)etition. 

Example: BA has sent a message to NA for relay to NB but NA failed to 
receive two groups and was unable to obtain a repetition from BA. In order 

not to delay the message, NA sends it to NB as follows : 

NB V NA NR7 NB V BA Z CL GR 11 BT 
NR2 DFC4 JOFX RABU AAA 
RUHG MILZ YSIP AAA XUBO 
1433 AR K. 

AB 

22. AR is used at the end of every message. It means: “This is the end 
of this particular message.*' It is used at the end of all other transmissions in 
normal radio procedure which do not conclude with one of the procedure 
signals “B ,** “C ," or “R.” The signal AR is followed by another message or by 
AS, K, or VA, which signals in dicat e the operator’s desire with respect to the 
transmission which is to follow. AR may be written thus : + 

U49] _ 

AS 

23. (a) AS is an ending signal meaning “wait.** It may be used in answer 
to a call up (see paragraph 8) ; to stop transmission because part of the mes- 
sage has been missed or because there is interference or other reason requiring 
delay, or to notify the receiving station that the transmitting station is unable 
to continue. 

(6) The station receiving this signal does not answer. 

(c) Whenever a transmitting station has been asked to wait it resumes trans- 
minion at the signal “K.” 

B 

24. (a) B is an ending signal meaning “There is more to follow.** 

(6) T\lien transmitting a long message, it may be convenient to send it in 
79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 26 
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portions. In order to insure that each portion has been received before pro- 
ceeding with the nex^ the letter “B” is made at the end of each portion. 

' Example: NA V BA NR3 GR137 BT 
First 50 groups in text II B 50 K 
NA answers: BA V NA R 50 K 
BA continues: NA V BA II Next portion of text. 

(c) When a message is sent In portions, the “B” is followed immediately by 
figures indicating the number of groups thus far transmitted. 

(d) Long radio messages in plain language (i. e. press dispatches, etc.) made 
by ship and shore stations when not broadcasting on schedule and not em- 
ploying the break system will be sent in portions, each of which will not exceed 
six minutes’ duration. 

0 

25. (a) C is an ending signal meaning **You are correct.” 

(6) It is used in connection with G, INT, and J to signify the correctness of 
the message or portion of a message which has been repeated back or the coding 
of which has been checked and correctly repeated. 

Ihrample: NA, having repeated back correctly a message from BA, which was 
prefixed with ”G,” BA transmits : NA V BA C. 

EEKKKKrtKKis 

26. B {ten times). — This signal is used to erase a word or group which has 
been incorrectly transmitted. Should a station while transmitting a message 
make a mistake in a word, group, or letter, it must Immediately make the ‘’erase” 
sign ; then make the last word or group which was correctly transmitted, and 
continue the message. The repeat signal (IMI) is not to be made when a mis- 
take is made in transmission. The “erase” signal will be used exclusively to 
correct these mistakes. 

F 

27. F. — (a) The letter “F” used in the heading signifies “Message following 
is not to be answered.” 

(6) When the letter “F” is used in the heading of messages, the groups of 
the message are invariably to be made through twice. 

(c) When the letter “F” is used in the heading, stations are not to ask for 
repetitions or corrections of the message without the authority of the com- 
manding officer in each case. 

id) The VA sign is always used to Indicate the end of a message or series of 
messages sent by the “F” method. 

Example : BA has a message for NA, but does not wish NA to answer. 

BA makes ; 

NA NA V BA BA NRl NRl F F GR2 GR2 BT BT 

VOBU VOBU 1235 VA ’ V A 
NA does not answer. 

o 

28. (a) The signal “G” used in the heading means “Repeat back.” When re- 
peating back or correcting repetitions, the text or groups concerned are made 
only once, notwithstanding that the original message may have been made twice. 

Example: BA has a message VUBO ABYZ 1010 for NA and wishes the mes- 
sage to be repeated back. 

NA V BA NRl G GR3 BT VUBO ABYZ 1010 AR K 

NA, having received the messa ge co rrectly, transmits : 

BA V NA NRl G GR3 VUBO ABYZ 1010 AR K 

BA answers : NA V BA 0 VA 
NA does not answer. 

[151] (6) When G occurs in the heading of a long message which is sent 

in sections, each section is acknowledged by the receiving station by R followed 
by the number of the last group or word received, as R 50, R 100, etc. When the 
last portion of the message has been received, the entire message is repeated back. 

m 

29. OR. — ^The group signal followed by a number is used in the heading of a 
message to signify : “The text contains the nninber of words or groups indi- 
cated.” (See par. 15 for check.) 
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HM and uo 

30. When necessary a station may silence a whole net, certain stations in a 
net, or all stations on a certain frequency, by use of the silence signal HM. 
The silence signal is a command and must be obeyed. Its use is confined to those 
stations in authority such as airplanes and net control stations. It will not be 
used until other less drastic methods of obtaining order have been tried. It will 
be annulled as soon as the emergency has ceased to exist. 

Example: (1) PL, an airplane, working in a net whose net call is DAB , wishes 
to silent the net. PL sends : DAB DAB V PL HM HM HM HM HM HM VA. 

All stations in the net stop transmitting and remain silent. They will not 
transmit again except to send urgent traffic or to answer a call from the silencing 
station or the U station until the silence signal is annulled. To annul the silence 
signal PL sends: 

DAB DAB V PLUOUOUOUOUOUOVT 

Note. — A single station may be silenced, and the silence annulled by substi- 
tuting the station’s call sign for the net call of the examples above. 

n 

31. The space signal (the letters “H” made separately) is used for the separa- 
tion of procedure signals or other parts of the transmission when it is feared that 
confusion of the signals might otherwise result. Space signals are not used to 
separate the words or groups of the text ; they are sometimes useful in the heading 
of a message or in messages [152] consisting of procedure signals. A 
common use of the space signal is shown by the example under B, paragraph 24. 

IMI 

32. (o) When the reception of a part of a message is doubtful or completely 
missed, th e rec eiving station may request repetition of the doubtful portion by 
the use of IMI followed by AA, AB, BN, WA, OR — , or GR — to GR — , and the 
doubhtful or missing passage. 

Example : BA has transiffitted a plain-language message to NA containing the 
following sentence in the text : “Prepare to sail for Constantinople at ten a. m. 
Monday twentieth August.” NA having entirely missed the word “Constanti- 
nople” transmits : 

BA V NA IMI WA for K 

BA replies : 

NA V BA WA for Constantinople K. 

(b) Repetition of an entire message may be requested by the use of IMI fol- 
lowed by the number of the message as : 

BA V NA IMI NR6 K. 

ENT 

33. When the reception of a part of a messa ge is doubtful, the receiving station 
may question his reception by the use of INT followed by the questioned word or 
passage. 

Example: Same as that of 32 (a) above except that NA has received but is 
not quite satisfi ed wi th the accuracy of the word “Constantinople.” He trans- 
mits : BA V NA INT for Constantinople K. BA replies : NA V BA CK. 

J 

34 When the crytographlng office finds difficulty in decryptographing a received 
message, verification of the cryptographing may be requested of the originator by 
the use of J followed by AA, AB, BN, WA, GR— , GR— to GR— , and the passage 
to be checked. (If the entire message is to be checked, J Is simply followed l>y 
the number of the message.) 
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[755] Example; NA ha s re ceived the following message from BA: 

NA V BA NR7 GR14 BT NR2 DFC4 YSIP NAWU LEGT ERUV LIOP 
OHIO RAKQ LATU JOFX GISN TUVI 1150 AR. 

The cryptographing office at NA finding it impossible to decode “OHIO,” NA 
transmits : 

BA V NA J NR7 GR8 K. 

The cryptographing office at BA checks the encoding, finds “OHIO” erro- 
neously written for “OHIG” and BA transmits: 

NA V BA C NR7 GR8 OHIG II OHIG K. 

K 

35. K is an ending signal. moaning “Go aln^ad”; “answer.” 

N 

3G. (a) When a station does not immediately answer a message which requires 
an answer or den s not prooood with a message after “K” has been made In answer 
to a call up, the signal “N“ may be u.sod. Example: BA calls up NA: 

NA V liA K. 

NA replies: 

BA V NA K, 

But BA fails to proceed. NA transmits: 

BA V NA N K. 

(6) The signal “N” followed by a serial number means “Message NR — has not 
been receiV'ed.” 

Example: BA V NA N NR16 K. 

a 

37. (a) The signal “R” used by itself means “last mes.sage” or “last transmis- 
sion” r(‘ct*ived. Example: NA having received a transmission from BA answers 
BA V NA R. If NA has a message for BA, he follows the “R” by “B” or “ZAR.” 
BA do(?s not answer (unless he desires NA to wait) and NA proceeds to transmit 
his message. 

(6) The signal “R” followed by NR and a serial number means “Message 
number — has been received.” This form is preferable to [75.^] tha t of 
(a) above to rec'eipt for a numbered me.s.sagc. Example: BA V NA R NRlfi VA. 
(For use of R to indicate readaliility of signals see par. 52.) 

T 

38. The signal “T” is used in the heading and means “Transmit the following 

to ” 

Example : BA has a message for NB, and ns he can not communicate directly 
with NB he .'<ends it to NA for retransm issio n to NB. BA t ransmits tlius: 

NA V BA NR5 T NB V BA GR2 BT PLOP 0845 AR K 

NA having receipted for the message calls NB and being given the “go ahead” 
signal transmits: 

NB V NA NRIO NB V BA GR2 BT PLOP 0845 AR K 

Note that T is oniitt(Ml wdien the message is l)eing transmitted to the station 
of the addressee. Note alsi» that NR5 is BA’s number to NA while NRIO is NA's 
number to NB, the number being reassigned in its own series by each relaying 
station. 

.T of O 

39. “Time of Origin” is transmitted as a four-figure group, the last word of the 
message. (See par. IS.) Tlie al>breviation “T of O” is n ot us ed in the originM 
message but is employed in conjunction with the signals IMI and INT in con- 
nectiiui with repetitions and correciions. 

TOR 

40. The “time of r(H*eipt” signal, the letters “TOR” made separately 

( used in conjunction with a four-figure group similar in 

composition to the time of origin number, to denote the time at which the message 
is received. It is written TOR. 
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The time of receipt Is entered In the proper space on the message blank, but Is 
not transmitted except upon request. The time of receipt is entered when the 
message is received at a station, whether it is rec^eived by radio, land line, visual, 
messenger, telephone, or any other means. 

A message received at station A by messenger at 10.40 a. m. would immediately 
oe noted by the pr(»iM^r person as being rweived at 1040, [155] and he 

would enter on the blank “1040.” This message is transmitted by radio to station 
B at 1045. The operator at B enters on the blank “1045.” If the operator at B 
then sends the same message to station C by land line at 1050, the land line oper- 
ator at C enters “1050“ in the proper place. 

The time of receipt is never used in referring to uu‘ssag(‘s in the same way as 
is done with serial numbers and the time of origin. The time of receipt is useful 
in tracing delays. 

When transmitted by radio the “time of receipt” signal follows the time of 
origin. In cases where the radio procedure requires that messages be transmitted 
twice in succession, tlie time of receipt signal (when us(*d) follows the last 
transmission only. 

u 

41. The signal “U“ following a station’s call letters indicates that that station 
is being announced as the net control station (Army) or radio guard (Navy). 

yI 

42. VA is an ending signal meaning “end of communication” ; “finished.” When 
used, it indicates that the transmitting operator expects no answer, that he be 
lieves the series of transmissions completed. 

w 

43. (a) The signal “W” by Itself signifies “Am being interfered with by other 
stations.” A call signal following W denotes that the interference is being caused 
by the station indicated. Examples : NA is prevented from receiving a message 
from BA owing t o int erference from other ships or stations. NA transmits : 

BA V NA IMI W K 

Again NA is b eing interfered with by transmissions from NB. NA transmits : 

BA V NA IMI W NB K 

(b) Such steps as are possible are taken by the transmitting station to over- 
come the Interference. 

X 

[i5d] 44. (a) The signal X signifies “Am being interfered with by static.” 

It is used iu a manner similar to that of W in the first example, paragraph 43. 

(b) It rests with the transmitting station to take such steps as are possible 
to assist the receiving station (i. e., by changing power, note, or frequency; by 
sending in portions; or by using “G” in the heading). 

VI. Control of Artillery Fire hy Radio. 

45. An abbreviated form of message is authorized for the exchange of com- 
munications controlling or directing the fire of artillery. Its use makes possible 
the control of fire by radio, when the radio station of the observer and the radio 
station of the battery are in direct touch. It is practically impossible to relay 
fire-control messages through linking radio stations. The term “radio station of 
the battery” is used to indicate the battalion radio station which will be in direct 
communication with the battery firing, either by voice or telephone. 

Example : NA V BA BT Text AR K. 

46. When the nature of the answer to a fire-control message is such as to clearly 
indicate that the previous transmission has been received, the “Received” signal 
“R” need not be transmitted. 

IX 

47. The signal “IX” which is inserted just before BT means “Message following 
is a preparatory command, and is not to be carried out until the signal of execution 
is given.” 

Example : NA V BA IX BT Text AR K. 
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FIVE-SECOND DASH 

48. (a) The five-second dash is the signal of exec:ution and means, “Execute 
the last preparatory command.** 

(6) It should be sent by the observer only. 

(c) It is always preceded by a call and followed by AR. It is never cancchMl 

or annulled. 

Example : NA V BA five-second dash AR. 

[i57] id) If the observer desires, he may send the call at any time previt)ns 
to the five-second dash. He can then keep contact with the battery, by using the 
“wait** signal AS until in a position to observe, when the five-second dash will 

be sent _ _ 

Example: NA V BA AS AS AS five-second dash. 

TWO-SECOND DASH 

49. /a) The two-second daah is the salvo mark, and means “Battery fire<r’ 
(i. e., “On the way”). This is sent by the operator at the battery radio statinu 
just as the battery fires. 

(6) It may be followed by a numeral indicating the time of flight of the projec- 
tile in seconds. 

(c) It is never preceded by a call. 

Example: Upon receiving the five-second dash, command of execution signal 
(see par. 48), the battery fires and the operator at the battery makes the two- 
second dash. 

VI f, strength and Readability of Signal. 

50. It may facilitate th«* transmission of message traffic if a station, which is to 
work with another, knows the strength and readability of his signal at the other 
station. 

51. Strength of signal is indicated by the procedure signal “S” (signal strength ) 
followed by an appropriate figure from the table below. The table may be ushI 
also with the procedure signal “X” (static) to indicate strength of static and “W * 
(interference) to indicate strength of interference. 

1. Very weak, hardly audible. 

2. Moderately weak. 

3. Medium strength. 

4. Moderately strong. 

6. Strong. 

Example : AB V BC S5 K. 

52. Readability of signals is indicated after the procedure signal “R*’ by means 
of the table below: 

1. Unreadable. 

2. Poor but readable; plain language twice; code unreadable. 

3. Fair; readable; plain language once, slowly; code twice. 

f/58] 4. Good; readable; plain language or code once. 

5. Perfectly readable. 

Example : AB V BC R4 K. 

53. Signals may be strong but readability poor for various reasons; conversely 
signal strength may be moderately weak but readability good. The tables given 
above can be used to show such cases. 

Example : AB V BC S5 II R2 K. 

V/Il. Z Signals 

54. The following signals in addition to the procedure signals listed in ptira- 
graph 20 are prescribed for communication between the Army .and Navy : 

Sif?nal Meaning 

ZAB Are you in communication by visual with ? 

ZAD Am in communication by visual with — (through ) . 

ZAF Are you in communication by radio with ? 

ZAG Am in communication by radio with (through ). 

ZAK Call me again at (on KCS). 

ZAL Can you hear ? If so what is his signal strength V 

ZAM Can hear ; his signal strength is . 

ZAN Did .«!end anything for me? If so, please repe.at. 

ZAO Following is what sent (at o’clock). 
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Signal Meaning 

ZAP Have (or has) been calling you since (on KCS). 

ZAR Have messages for (If blanks not filled, means, “Have a 

message for you“). 

ZAU I (or ) vsrill call you again as soon as I (he) can (or at 

o’clock) (on KCS). 

ZAV is calling you (on KCS). 

ZAW Inform that I am calling him (on KCS). 

ZAX Nothing received from (at ). 

ZAY Report when you are in communication by visual with . 

ZAZ Report when you are in communication by radio with . 

ZBA Wait, I must shift to copy another station (or ) but will call you 

ZBK as soon as I can (or at o’clock). 

Reception impossible. Send seriejs of six dashes if transmission received 
or send series of six dots if transmission not received. Send receipt 
message when communication next established. 

ZBM Fragments only received (from ). 

ZBN Send each message twice. I have difficulty receiving 

ZBO Send each message once only. Reception is good. 

ZBP Send faster. 

ZBQ Send slower. 

ZBR You are missing dots. 

[ 159 ] 

ZBU Your Morse is difficult to read. 

ZBV Reception very bad ; send each group times. 

ZBW Reception exceptionally bad ; send each character times. 

ZBX Reception impossible. 

ZBY Accuracy of reception of message is doubtful. 

ZBZ Are you certain of accuracy of reception of messages (s) (or of 

group (s) in message ) ? 

ZCA Cease listening in for messages from . 

ZCB Groups in message should apparently read as follows : 

zee Has executive sign (signal of execution) for last mes.sage (or for 

message following ) been made? 

ZCD Have you received the signal to execute last message? 

ZCF Have you received SOS just made (by ) (at o’ clock)? 

ZCG Listen in for messages from ( on KCS ) . 

ZCJ Message ( ) does not concern you (or ). 

ZCK Message which you Just forwarded was 'incorrectly transmitted. 

ZCIj Message following was incompletely received; groups mis.sed are indi- 
cated by the “blank sign” (AAA). 

ZCN Number of groups (in message ) was . 

ZCP Repeat message ( s ) from ( at o’clock ) . 

ZCQ Reply to message is to be transmitted now. 

Z(yr Following is correct version ( of message ) . 

Zeu The following is heading of message ( ) as received. Check to 

origin if necessary and repeat. 

ZCV Transmit your messages in strings of . 

zew Am going to transmit messages in strings of . 

ZCX Have you received my message ? 

ZCZ Delay was due to fault in my receiving apparatus. 

ZDA Delay was due to fault in my transmitting apparatus. 

ZDB You are causing delay by slowness in answering. 

ZDC You are causing delay by answering out of turn. 

ZDD Request immediate reply to ray message. 

ZDP Send receipt for message ( ) when communication next established. 

ZDG Transmit all of your messages one after the other. 

ZDH When may I expect answer to my message ? 

ZDM Continuous frequency. 

ZDN Vacuum tube transmission. 

ZDP Land wire or cable. 

ZDR Radio telephone. 

ZDV Tonic train (chopped CW) transmission. 

ZDW Visual. 
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Signal 

ZDX 

ZDY 

ZDZ 

ZFA 

ZFJ 

ZFK 

ZFL 

ZFM 

ZFQ 

ZFW 

ZFX 

ZFZ 

ZGA 

ZGB 

ZGC 

ZGD 

ZGF 

ZGG 

ZGJ 

ZGK 

ZGL 

ZGM 

ZGN 

ZGO 

ZGP 

ZGQ 

ZGR 

ZGS 

ZGT 

ZGU 

ZGV 

ZGW 

ZGX 

ZGY 

ZGZ 

ZJA 

ZJB 

ZJC 

ZJD 

ZJF 

ZJG 

ZJJ 

ZJK 

1161 ] 

ZJL 

ZJM 

ZJN 

ZJQ 

ZJR 

ZJV 

ZJY 

ZJZ 

ZKA 


Meaning 

Frequency. 

Type transmitter. 


Type - 
Model 


■ receiver, 
receiver. 


is radio guard on 
call is ). 


— KGS (net control station for net whose 

Am*^ready to take over radio guard (to act as net control station). 

Are you radio guard (net control station) (for )? 

Indicate ships (stations) for which you are radio guard (net control 


OUALlUli;. 

( ) Act as (until o’clock) (on KGS). 

Am in your zone. Relay communications for me. 

Expect to be out of communication for radio until o’clock. Handle 

radio communication for this ship (station). 

Am (or is) unable to . 

Are you (or is) unable to ? 

Am going to use (or am shifting to) . 

Am (or is) unable to use . 

Am (or is) using . 

Use . 

My antenna (or antenna of ) has been damaged (or carried away) . 

My receiving apparatus is temporarily out of commission. 

Repairs completed. Am in commission. 

There appears to be something wrong in your ( ) receiving equip- 

ment. 

There appears to be something wrong in your ( ) transmitter. 

My (or of — ; — ) is defective. 

Your appears to be defective. 

I can not transmit on KGS. 

Your antenna appears to be grounding. 

At the end of this transmission I (or ) will transmit on GW. 

I have increased my radiation. 

My radiation is good. 

I can not receive ( ). 

How is my note? 

Lower your note. 

Raise your note. 

Your note is bad. 

Your note is clear and musical. 

Your note is rising and falling. 

Decrease strength of signals. 

Increase strength of signals. 

How are my signals? 

What is my signal strength? 

Your signals are unreadable owing to your bad note. 

Your spark is broken. 

Your signals fade. 


Cease using . 

Act as relay between me and . 

Give me your message for ; I will forward it. 

Inform me when this message (or message ) has been received 

by the addressee (or by ). 

Message has been received by the addressee (or by ). 

Message (s) has (have) been sent by land wire. 

Take no further action with regard to forwarding message (to 

). 

Transmit this message now (or at ) by “F” method. 

Transmit this message now (or at ) without preliminary call up. 
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Signal Meaning 

ZKC Transmit this message (or at ) by “I” method. 

ZKG Pass following message to destination by disx>atch mail system. 

ZKH Distribute this message by dispatch where no charges are involved and 
to all others by mail. 

ZKM Forward this message by commercial niteletter. 

ZKN Send V’s on your present frequency (or KCS). 

ZKG Am going to send V’s on my present frequency (or KCS). 

ZKP Am going to transmit on KCS. 

ZKQ Am shifting to receive on — — — KCS. 

ZKK Am (or is) unable to transmit on KCS. 

2XU Am (or is) transmitting on KCS. 

ZKX On receiving “K” on KCS I shall (or will) transmit 

message to you on KCS. Answer on your present frequency 

(or KCS). 

ZkY Shift to receive on KCS until further orders. 

ZKZ Shift to KCS. 

ZT.A Transmit and receive on KCS. 

ZLB What frequency are you (or is ) using? 

ZLC How is my frequency? 

ZLD Your frequency apix*ars to be correct. 

ZLF Increase your frequency a trifle (or KCS). 

ZLQ Decrease your frequency a trifle (or KCS). 

ZLH Your orientation is wrong ; check it immediately. 

ZLJ Transmit on KCS. 

ZLK Shift from telegraph to compensating frequency or vice versa. 

ZLiLi Check your frequency. 

ZLV General call ; all stations copy. 

ZMC Who is interfering with you? 

ZMF I am being Interfered with by (on KCS). 

ZMG Listen in before transmitting. You are causing unnecessary interference. 

ZMJ Do not interfere, I am receiving from . 

ZMK You are causing interference. 

ZML You are causing interference by inattention to order to wait. 

[ 162 ] 

ZMM You are causing interference. Send on another frequency. 

ZMN You are sending at the same time as . 

ZNO Answer and take his message (s). 

ZNP Answer calls for me (or for ). 

ZNU Answer in alphabetical order of call signs. 

ZNV Answer on KCS. 

ZPA Negative; no; not. (For use with operating signals only.) 

ZPB Affirmative; yes. (For use with operating signals only.) 

ZPF Send (weather, obstruction, storm warnings, press, etc.) Last 

received (or received at ) to me (or to ). 

ZPG Set clocks to o’clock upon receiving signal of execution. 

ZPH What time is it? 

ZQO Send report of weather conditions your vicinity. 

ZXA What was station serial number of last message received from this sta- 
tion (or from ) ? 

ZXB Station serial number of last message received from you (or from ) 

was . 

ZXC What was station serial number of last message you transmitted to me 
(or to ) ? 

ZXD Station serial number of last message transmitted to you (or to ) 

was . 

ZZO Broadcast your messages without preliminary call up. 

ZZP Do hot broadcast. Call your station first. 

ZZX Close your station. 
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AR 

Arti llery fire control 

AS 
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B 

Battery fired 

BN 
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Chock 
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Co<le indicator 
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('orrect 

Correction 

Cryptograph indicator. 

Dasn, two-second 

l^ash, five-second 

KEEEKKEEEE 
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Ending signal 

Erase 


Execution, command of 

Executive signal 

F 


Finished 

O 

Oo ahead ... 

Group 

GR 

Guard, radio 


HM 
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IMI 

INT 


Interference 

IX 

J 

K 
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On the way 49 
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P-- 14 
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Preparatory command 47 

Priority 14 
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Radio guard 41 

Readability of signal 52 

Received 37 

Relay 38 

Repeat back.. 28 

Repetition 32 

Routine 14 

S - 51 

Salvo mark 49 

Signature . 2 

Silence 30 

Silent station 27 

Space 31 

Static interference 44 

Strength of signal 51 


X oo 

Text-. 17 

Time of origin 18,39 

Time of receipt 40 

TofO 39 

TOR 40 

7'ransmit to 38 

U.. 41 
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Urgent.. 14 

V 4 , 11, 38 
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Approved by the Acting Secretary of War and the Acting Secretary of the Navy, August 16, 1928. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Change No. 1, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy 


J. B. No. 350. 


The Joint Board, 

War and Navy Departments, 

Wa8hingt07iy July 22, W.i6. 


The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy recom- 
mended by The Joint Board have been approved by order of the Secretary of 
War and by the Acting Secretary of the Navy and should be made in all copies 
of this publication. 

Jarvis Butler, Secretary. 


Cancel list of effective pages of Navy FTP 155 appearing on page ii, and insert new list 
of effective pages (Navy copies only). 

Paragraph 6. “General Functions of the Navy.” Remove and destroy page 3 and sub- 
stitute new page 3 containing amendment of subparagraph 6. a. (3) and added subpara- 
graph 6. b. (3). 

Paragraph 128. Organization of the Joint Planning Committee. Remove and destroy 
pages 129-130 and substitute new pages 129-130 containing amended paragraph 128. 

Paragraphs 131 and 132. “Aeronautical Board.” Remove and destroy pages 131-132 
and substitute new pages 131-132 containing amendment of paragraphs 131 and 132. 

Note. — The Office of The Adjutant General, War Department, and the Registered Publi- 
cation Section, Navy Department, require no report on receipt of the above changes. 
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[ii] Joint Action op the Abmy and the Navy 1935 

LIST of effective PAGES 


Title page Original 

CNO letter of promulgation, dated November 15. 1935 (p. 1) Original 

Liat of effective pages (II) C. J. A. 1 

letter of approval by Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1935 (p. ill) (p. IV blank) Original 

Contents (pp. V, VI, blank, VII, VIII) Original 

Text pp. 1-2 Original 

p. 3 (p. 4 blank) C. J. A. 1 

pp. 5-127 inclusive Original 

pp. 129-132 inclusive C. J. A. 1 

pp, 133-164 inclusive Original 

Chart — Joint organization for coastal frontier defense Original 

J. B. letter promulgating changes in Joint Action No. 1, dated July 22. 1936 Original 


[J] (3) To support the national policies of the United States and to furnish 

land forces for the occupation of foreign territory in protection of the interests of 
the United States. 

(4) To protect the United States from internal disorder or insurrection. 

h. Additional general functionM of the Army in war. 

(1) To conduct effective military operations. 

(2) To conduct operations in support of the Navy for the establishment and 
defense of naval bases. 

(3) To provide such forces as may be necessary for Joint oveseas expeditioius. 

3. General functions of the Navy. 

a. General functions of the Navy in peace and war. 

(1) To provide for and to prepare the sea forces necessary for the effective 
prosecution of war to include provisions for the expansion of the peace com- 
ponents of the sea forces to meet the needs of war. 

(2) To guard the continental and overseas possessions of the United Suites. 

(3) To support the national policies and commerce of the United States and 
to provide forces for emergency service in foreign territory in support thereof. 

(4) To assist the Army in the suppression of internal disorder or insurrection. 

h. Additional general functions of the Navy in war. 

(1) To conduct effective naval operations. 

(2) To gain and maintain command of vital sea areas and to protect the sea 
lanes vital to the United States. 

(3) To seize, establish, and defend, until relieved by Army forces, advanced 
naval bases ; and to conduct such limited auxiliary land operations as are essential 
to the prosecution of the naval campaign. 

[129] Chapter VIII 

AGENCIES FOE EFFECTIVE COORDINATION 

Section I 

Sanction of Joint Agencies 

125. The existing Joint agencies for coordination between the Army and the 
Navy have no legislative nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist 
as a result of agreement between the Secretaries of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The recommendations of these joint agencies are advisory only and be- 
come effective upon approval by both Secretaries, and In some cases upon further 
approval by the President 

Section II 

The Joint Board 

126. The authority for The Joint Board is contained in War Department G. O. 
No. 94, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 10, 1986, and Navy 
Deimrtment G. O. No. 7, 1935, as amended by G. O. No. 73, 1985, and G. O. No. 82, 
1936. The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Staff, the 
Deputy CTiief of Staff, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, 
General Staff ; and on the part of the Navy, of the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and the Director, War Plans Division, Office 
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of Naval Operations. The [130] board is provided with a secretary de- 
tailed from the permanent personnel of either the War Department or the 
Navy Department. 

127. Any matter which, to either the War or the Navy Department, seems to 
call for consideration as to cooperation between the two services may be referred 
by that department to The Joint Board. The Joint Board may also originate 
consideration of such subjects as in its judgment are necessary. The board con- 
fers upon, discusses, and reaches such common conclusions as may be piracticable 
regarding such matters. Proceedings and reports of the board are confidential. 
Each department receives a copy of the report of the board. 

128. The authority for the Joint Planning Committee is contained in War 
Department G. O. No. 94, 1919 (as amended by G. O. No. 29, 192$, and G. O. No. 10, 
1986), and in Navy Department G. O. No. 7, 1935 (as amended by G. O. No. 73, 
1935, and G. O. No. 82, 1936). The Committee consists of three or more mem- 
bers of the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, and three or 
more members of the War Plans Division of the Office of Naval Operations ; and, 
in addition thereto, in cases involving procurement and the allocation of industry, 
one officer of the oiffice of the Assistant Secretary of War and one officer from the 
Office of Naval Operations. 

129. The committee is an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed Investiga- 
tion, study, and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the na- 
tional defense and involving Joint action of the Army and the Navy. The com- 
mittee may also originate consideration of such subjects as, in its Judgment, are 
necessary. The members are authorized to consult and confer freely on all 
matters of defense and military policy in which the Army and the Navy are 
jointly concerned, and to consider this joint work as their most Important duty. 
Its procedure is informal ; its reports and recommendations are confidential ; its 
reports and recommendations go to The Joint Board. 

Section III 

The Aeronautical Board 

130. The authority for the Aeronautical Board is contained in War Department 
G. O. No. 6, 1936, and Navy Department G. O. [131] No. 81, 1€^6. The 
board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Air Corps, the Assistant 
to Chief of Air Corps, and one member of the War Plans Division of the War 
Department General Staff; on the part of the Navy, of the Chief of Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the Head of Plans Division of his office, and one member of the 
War Plans Division, Office of Chief of Naval Operations. The War Plans Division 
members are not eligible for duty with The Joint Board or the Joint Planning 
Committee. The board is provided with a secretary detailed from the permanent 
personnel of either the War Department or the Navy Department. 

131. The function of the Aeronautical Board is to secure a more complete 
measure of cooperation and coordination In the development of aviation of the 
Army and of the Navy. It will investigate, study, and report upon all questions 
affecting jointly the development of aviation of the Army and of the Navy which 
have been referred to it by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, The 
Joint Board, the Chief of the Air Corps, or the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
In addition, it will also be charged with the duty or originating consideration 
of such subjects when in its judgment necessary and of recommending whatever 
it considers essential to establish sufficiency and efficiency Of cooperation and 
coordination of effort between the Army and the Navy as to aviation. 

132. In the execution of the foregoing, the Aeronautical Board will be governed 
by the following. It will hold regular monthly meetings and such extraordinary 
meetings as may be deemed advisable. It will prescribe its own procedure and 
will be assisted by working committees, the members of which will be appointed 
by the Aeronautical Board. All recommendations of the Aeronautical Board 
affecting joint Army and Navy policies or plans relative to the national defense 
will be referred to The Joint Board for consideration before submission to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. Matters affecting the procure- 
ment of matdriel in time of war to meet joint requirements will be submitted to 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board. All other matters will be submitted direct 
to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Section IV 

Army and Vavy Munitions Board 

133. The authority for the Army and Navy Munitions Board Is contained In 
The Joint Board’s letter J. B. No. 346 (Serial No. 181), of June 27, 1922, approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy June 29, 1922. The board 
consists of the Assistant Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, assisted by an executive committee comjwsed of officers on duty In the 
War and Navy Departments, as folloves : 

Three officers of the Army and three officers of the Navy to be selected by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. 

134. The board is authorized and directed to — 

o. Formulate and keep up to date such pertinent plans and policies as in the 
opinion of the two Departments should be adopted by the Federal Government 
for coordinating and controlling national industrial effort In emergency. 

b. Assure the necessary coordination in the procurement war plans of the two 
services, and in all plans, studies, and appendices thereto intended to facilitate 
the Government’s efforts In emergency to promote orderly mobilization of 
Industry. 

c. Form and direct the activities of such Joint committees as may be necessary 
to consider, investigate, and make recommendations concerning i)ertinent subjects 
falling within the purview of the Board’s responsibilities. 

136. Approval of action taken by the Munitions Board is not required, except 
that any plans prepared by it that affect joint war plans and Joint Army and 
Navy policy relative to the national 

[/] [0. J. A. /.] 

confidential 

Change No. 1, Joint Actidn of the Army and the Navy 


J. B. No. 350. 


The Joint Board, 

Wab and Navy Departments, 

Washington, July 22, 19S6. 


The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy recommended 
by The Joint Board have been approved by order of the Secretary of War and 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy and should be made in all copies of this 
publication. 

Jarvis Butler, Secretary. 


Cancel list of effective paaes of Navy FTP 155 appearing on page il, and insert new list 
of effective pages (Navy copies only). 

Paragraph 6.*‘General Functions of the Navy.*' Remove and destroy page 3 and sub- 
stitute new page 3 containing amendment of subparagraph 6. a. (3) and added subpara- 
graph 6. ft. (3). 

Paragraph 128. Organization of the Joint Planning Committee. Remove and destroy 
pages 129-130 and substitute new pages 129-130 containing amended paragraph 128. 

Paragraphs 131 and 132. “Aeronautical Board." Remove and destroy pages 131-132 
and substitute new pages 131-132 containing amendment of paragraphs 131 and 132. 

Note. — The Office of The Adjutant General, War Department, and the Registered Publi- 
cation Section, Navy Department, require no report on receipt of the above changes. 


[75] C. J. A. 2. 

Change No. 2, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935 
J. B. No. 350 (Serials 628, 630, 631, and 635). 

The Joint Board, 

War and Navy Departments, 
Washington, November SO, 19S8. 

The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, have 
i^een approved by the Secretary of War, the Acting Secretary of War and the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy and should be made In all copies of this publication. 
Add the following new pages. 


^ Page nos. 

Subject matter 

Ib-Ic 

Promulgation of Change No. 2, 

ii-na 

List of effective pages. 
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Remove and destroy the pages listed below and substitute the reprinted pages 
eontaining changes as indicated. 


Old page nos,' 


Changes on reprinted pages 


I- II 
V-VI 

VII-VIII 

5-10 

II - 12 
17-18 
27-28 
41-42 
43-44 
47-48 
65-66 
67-68 
60-70 
77-78 
70-80 

[IC] 83-84 
87-88 
91-92 
97-98 
101-102 
ia3-104 


105-106 

107-108 

111-112 

120-130 

1.3.3-134 

137-138 


Reprint of promulgation of Change No. 1 on pagp.s I-Ia. 

Title of Chapter II changed. 

Paragraph headings under Chapt4?r II changed. 

Paragraphs 7-15 deleted and new paragrahps 7-10 substituted on pages 5-6. 

Paragraph 17, second sentence deleted. 

Paragraph 236, new sentence added. 

Paragraph 24, parenthetical reference changed. 

Paragraph 32c (3) (a), fifth and sixth lines changed. 

Paragraph 32/, twelfth line changed; subparagraph (e) changed. 

Paragraph 32a (2) (c), first sentence changed. 

Paragraph 426, sixth and seventh lines changed; paragraph 42i (2), last line changed. 
Paragraph 42i (14), changed. 

Items “Wave" and “Subwave" under Definitions changed. 

Paragraphs 48a and 48r, changed; iiaragraph 49 changed. 

Paragraph 536, changed; paragrapn 54a, changed. 

Paragraph 61, last sentence changed; paragraph 64c, last line changed. 

Paragraph 72, third and fourth lines changed. 

Paragraph 81 d, changed. 

Paragraph 89a, changed; paragraph 00a, second sentence changed. 

Paragnifih 93d, third and fourth sentences changed. 

Paragraph 95a, first sentence changed; paragraph 95c, first sentence changed; para- 
graph 95/, first line changed; paragraph 06c, first line changed; paragraph 07a, first 
sentence changed. 

Paragraph 101a, last line changed. 

Paragraph 1016, last line changed. 

Paragraph 17a, first sentence changed. 

Paragraph 125, fourth line changed; paragraph 126, last sentence changed. 

Paragraphs 1416 and 142, changed. 

Panigraph 4 (6), changed. 


' PagoR referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and Indicate 
jrnges of original exhibit. 


This Change No. 2 includes all changes which have been directed to \ye made in 
Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, since the promulgation of Change 
No. 1, July 22, 1936. 

The Office of The Adjutant General, War Department, and the Registeretl Pub 
lications Section, Navy Department, retiulre no report of this Change No. 2. 


[tl] C. J. A. 2. 


Robert S. Chew, 

Commander, Supply Corps, United States 'Navy, 

Acting Secretary, Joint Board. 
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Part I 

POLICIES TO GOVERN JOINT ACTION OF THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 

Chapter I — Policy Governing the Respective Functions of the Army and of the Navy. 

II — Coordination of Operations of the Army and of the Navy. 

III — Operations Requiring Coordination. 

IV — Functions of Army and Navy Air Components. 

Part II 
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VI — Joint Overseas Expeditions. 

VII — Regulations, Maneuver Rules, and Umpire Instructions for Joint Army and 
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C. J. A. 2. 

Part I 

POLICIES TO GOVERN JOINT ACTION OF THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 
CONTENTS 


[V//] 


Para- 

graph 


Page* 


Chapter I— Poucy Governing the Respective Functions of the Army and or the 
_ Navy 

Purpose of statement of policy. 

Constitutional basis 

Common mission of Army and Navy 

General functions of the Army and the Navy. 

General functions of the Army 

General functions of the Navy. 

referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and indicate 
Wgesot original exhibit. 
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Tasks of Army and Navy forces in joint operations .... 
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Chapter IV— Functions of Army and Navy Air Components 
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Primary functions ... Z 

17 

22 

Sewndary functions ....... 

18 

23 

Provisions to minimize duplication ... ... 
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‘ Pages referred to are indicated by italic figures enclosed by brackets and represent 
pages of original exhibit. 


[5] Chapteb II 

COORDINATION OF OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY AND OF THE NAVY 

7. Coordination — General considerations. 

a. Effective utilization of the military power of the nation is essential to 
success in war and requires that the operations of the Army and the Navy be 
coordinated. 

ft. In determining the method to be used In coordinating the operations of the 
two services, consideration will be given to the respective functions of the Army 
and of the Navy as defined in this document, the geographical location and nature 
of the contemplated operations, the character and strength of our own and 
enemy forces, and the probable intentions of the enemy. 

8. Methods of coordination. — Operations of Army and Navy forces will be 
coordinated by one of the following methods : 

a. Mutual cooperation. 

b. The exercise of unity of command. 

9. Determination of the method of coordination. 

а. Operations of Army and Navy forces will normally be coordinated by 
mutual cooperation. 

б. Operations of Army and Navy forces will be coordinated by the exercise 
of unity of command in the following cases ; 

(1) When ordered by the President; or 

(2) When provided for in joint agreements between the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy ; or 

(3) When commanders of Army and Navy forces agree that the situation re- 
quires the exercise of unity of command and further agree as to the service that 
shall exercise such command. 

[ff] 10. Responsibility and authority conferred by unity of command. 

a. Subject to the provisions of subparagraph b below, unity of command in 
an operation vests In one commander the responsibility and authority to coordi- 
nate the operations of the participating forces of both services by the organiza- 
tion of task forces, the assignment of missions, the designation of objectives, and 
the exercise of such coordinating control as he deems necessary to Insure the 
success of the operation. 

b. Unity of command does not authorize the commander exercising it to control 
the administration and discipline of the forces of the service to which he does not 
belong, nor to Issue any instructions to such forces beyond those necessary for 
effective coordination. 
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[ii] Chapteb 111 

operations requiring cxxxrdi nation 

16. Type^. 

a. Independent operations. 

b. Joint operations which are generally of two classes : 

(1) Joint overseas expeditions. 

(2) Coastal frontier defense. 

17. Tasks of Army and Navy forces in joint operations. — ^Tlie normal Army 
and Navy tasks enumerated below are to serve as guides in the planning and 
execution of operations in which Army and Navy forces Jointly participate. When 
Army forces participating in Joint operations move overland, tactical coordina- 
tion of the Army and Navy forces will be exercised when the forces of the two 
services approach the objective to within supporting distance of each other. 

18. Joint overseas expeditions. 

a. Joint overseas expeditions include: 

(1) Joint overseas movements. 

(2) Landing attacks against shore objectives. 

b. Joint overseas movements. 

(1) The normal Army tasks in Joint overseas movements are : 

(0) To provide and operate all vessels for the Army, except when naval oppo- 
sition by the enemy is to be expected, in which case they are provided and oper- 
ated by the Navy. 

(6) To assemble the Army troops, together with their equipment and supplies, 
at designated ports of embarkation. 

[72] (c) To provide and operate the Army ports of embarkation. 

(d) To load transports, whether these are provided by the Army or the Navy, 
for the transportation of Army personnel, equipment, and supplies, subject to 
Navy approval as to stability of vessels. 

(e) To load in readiness for operation such aircraft and armament as can be 
made available to assist the Navy during the movement at sea or in landing 
operations. 

(/) To organize and operate shore installations used primarily for debarkation 
of Army personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

(2) The normal Navy tasks in Joint overseas movements are : 

(a) To maintain sea lines of supply. 

(b) When naval opposition by the enemy is to be expected — 

1. To procure, man, equip, and operate the vessels necessary to transport 
Army personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

2. To assemble the necessary transports at designated ports of embarkation 
at the times specilied by the commanders of the ports of embarkation. 

S. To provide for security of transports at sea. 

J^. To provide in outlying ports means for the embarkation, or debarkation, of 
Army troops, equipment and supplies, when such means cannot be provided or 
obtained by the Army. 

c. Landing attacks against shore objectives. 

(1) The normal Army tasks in landing attacks directed from the sea against 
shore objectives are: 

(a) The deployment into boats used for landing, these boats being operated 
by the Navy. 

(b) The delivery of rifle and machine-gun fire from landing boats, except from 
such machine guns as are parts of the naval equipment of the boats. 

[77] Chapter IV 

FUNCTIONS OF ARMY AND NAVY AIR COMPONENTS 

20. General functions. 

a. It is the general function of Army and Navy air components, respectively, 
to conduct the air operations derived from the approved respective functions 
of the Army and Navy stated in chapter I, Policy Governing the Resi)ective 
Functions of the Army and of the Navy. Under this policy : 

(1) The air component of the Army conducts air operations over the land 
and such air operations over the sea as are Incident to the accomplishment of 
Army functions. 

79716— 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 27 
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(2) The air component of the Navy conducts air operations over the sea and 
such air operations over the land as are incident to the accomplishment of Navy 
functions. 

b. Aircraft, by their nature, are capable to a degree, dei)endent upon their 
design and upon the sklil and training of their personnel, of performing either 
Army or Navy air functions. Available air strength should therefore be useil 
whenever possible by eitlier service in support of the other. 

c. Army aircraft may temporarily execute Navy functions in support of or in 
lieu of Navy forces. Conversely, Navy aircraft may temporarily execute Army 
functions under like conditions. 

21. Primary functions. 

a. The air component of each service has a primary function to which its 
principal efforts are to be directed, both in peace and in war. 

b. These primary functions are: 

(1) The Army air component to operate as an arm of the mobile Army, both 
in the conduct of air operations over the land in support of land operations and 
in the conduct of air operations over the sea in direct defense of tlie coast. 

[18] (2) The Navy air component to operate as an arm of the Fleet. 

22. Secondary functions. 

a. Secondary functions of the air component of the Army are : 

(1) Reconnaissance and observation of fire for harbor defenses. 

(2) Air operations in connection with the defense of important industrial 
centers and military and naval installations. 

(3) Air operations in support of or in lieu of naval forces. 

b. Secondary functions of the air component of the Navy are : 

(1) Air operations, by aircraft forming part of naval local defense forces, 
for the patrol of the coastal zones and for the protection of shipping therein. 

(2) Air operations in suport of or in lieu of Army forces. 

28. Provisions to minimize duplication. 

a. The functions assigned to the Army air component require the Army to 
provide and maintain all types of aircraft primarily designed for use in support 
of military operations, or in the direct defense of the land and coastal frontiers 
of continental United States and its overseas possessions, or in repelling air 
raids diracteii at shore objectives or at shipping within our harbors, or In sup- 
porting naval forces to assure freedom of action of the fleet. 

b. The functions assigned to the Navy air component require the Navy to 
provide and maintain all typos of aircraft primarily designed and ordinarily 
used in operations from aircraft carriers or other vessels, or based on aircraft 
tenders, or for operations from shore bases for observation, scouting and pa- 
trolling over the sea, and for the protection of shipping in the coastal zones. These 
aircraft may be required to operate effectively over the sea to the maximum 
distance within the cajmeity of aircraft development. 

c. Projects of the Army and Navy relating to their respective air components 
shall, in peace time, with a view to insuring the minimum of overlap and dupli- 
cation, be considered by the Aeronautical Board prior to being used as a basis 
for action. 

d. When estimated aircraft production and procurement do not meet the re- 
quirements of the Army and the Navy under any specific war plan. The Joint 
Board will make allocation In numbers and priorities of airplanes to the Army 
and Navy, respectively. 

[27] Chapter V 

COASTAL FBONTIEB DEFENSE 

Section I 

Introduction and Definitions 

24. Purpose of publication. — The purpose of this publication is to present the 
principles and measures necessary for the effective Joint organization and conduct 
of operations in coastal frontier defense and the method of planning Involved 
and the responsibilities of the two services in connection therewith, in order to 
Insure the most effective cooperation and coordination between Army and Navy 
forces participating therein. (See Ch. II, and par. 19, Joint Action of the Army 
and the Navy.) 
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25. Purpose of coastal frontier defense. 

а. The purpose of a joint organization and measures for coastal frontier defense 
Is to provide more effectively for our national defense. 

б. Specifically, the measures and operations In coastal frontier defense are for 
the purpose of : 

(1) Protecting shipping in the coastal zones; 

(2) Protecting our military and civil installations and facilities; 

(3) Preventing invasion of United States territory from overseas; 

(4) Insuring the security of those portions of our coastal frontiers which are 
vital to military, industrial, and commercial operations. 

[28] 26. Definitions . — In order to provide a common basis of understanding 

between the Army and the Navy in the employment of forces in coastal frontier 
defense, the following definitions of terms employed are hereby established : 

a. A coastal frontier is a geographical division of our coastal area established 
for organization and command purposes, in order to insure the effective co- 
ordination of Army and Navy forces employed in coastal frontier defense. Tlie 
coastal frontier of a group of islands shall completely surround such group or 
shall Include that part of tie group which can be organized for defense and com- 
mand purposes. Within each coastal frontier an Army officer and a naval officer 
will exercise command over all Army forces and Navy forces, respectively, as- 
signed for the defense of these divisions. Coastal frontiers are subdivided for 
command purposes into sectors and subsectors. 

b. Coastal frontier defense is the organization of the forces and materiel of 
the Army and the Navy assigned to provide security for the coastal frontiers of 
continental United States and its overseas jwssessions. 

c. The naval district is a military and administrative command ashore estab- 
lished for the purpose of decentralizing the Navy Department’s functions with 
respect to the control of shipping in the coastal zones and the shore activities out- 
side the Navy Department proper, and for the further purpose of centralizing 
under one command within the district and the waters thereof : 

(1) For military coordination, all naval activities; and 

(2) For administrative coordination, all naval activities with .specific 
exceptions. 

The primary puipose in view is to provide for naval mobilization and logistic 
support of the Fleet and to utilize the district naval forces in the Joint organiza- 
tion to provide security for the coast and for shipping in the coastal zones. The 
limits of the naval districts are laid down in the Navy Regulations. These limits 
extend to seaward so as to include the coastwise sea lanes. Each naval district 
is commanded by a designated commandant who is the direct representative of 
the Navy Department, including Its bureaus and offices, in all matters affecting 
district activity. 

HI] 32. Requirements and means to be provided. 

a. General requirements. 

(1) The proximity of Important cities and industrial areas to certain of our 
seacoast and lake frontiers and the consequent vulnerability of these places to 
attacks as well as the Importance to the Nation of our shipping and its related 
Industries, and the fact that our coastal bases are the mainsprings of naval 
action, make the protec^tlon of these frontiers in time of war a highly Important 
port of the national defense. 

(2) Positive security, to include harbor defenses, has been provided for certain 
areas, the fixed armament of which has been or is being installed during pea<‘e 
time. Depending upon the liability of these areas to attack, and upon the char- 
acter of such attack, defensive coastal areas have been designated and defensive 
sea areas should be designated in order to ensure the security of these im- 
portant areas and the security of the shipping within their waters. 

(3) In other respects, a minimum land and sea defense should be con- 
templated for our whole coastal frontier on the outbreak of war, and should 
involve the employment of only such parts of the means of defense as are required 
under the situation. In some .situations. Involving only minor enemy operations, 
It may be necessary to organize the beach defense for certain localities. Other 
situations involving more serious enemy attacks will require that the means 
of defense be successively augmented. 

b. Defensive operations required. — From a study of possible enemy operations, 
it appears that the defense of our coastal frontiers should take into consideration 
the following : 

(1) The observation of the coastal frontier and the sea beyond as far as 
circumstances permit or seem to demand. 
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(2) The protection of shipping in waters adjacent to the seacoast 

(3) The attack on enemy vessels In waters adjacent to the seacoast. 

(4) The resistance to enemy approach to the seacoast. 

[Ji2] (5) The protection of the seacoast, and especially strategic harbors, 

^^6)^ The defeat of enemy landing attacks on the seacoast including the pro- 
vision of defensive installations on shore and in the waters adjacent thereto. 

(7) The initiation of counteroffensive operations to eject a landed enemy. 

0. Means available. — Under the above conception of defensive operations that 
may be required for coastal frontier defense, the means that may be made avail- 
able in time of war Include — , , .lx* 

(1) The Fleet, the employment of which^ in accordance with the strategic 
situation, may keep the enemy away from our coastal frontiers. 

(2) Naval \ocal defeme forces, which control the water areas within a naval 
district, conduct naval operations against enemy forces in the naval district 
waters, and cooperate with and support the Army in repelling attacks on coastal 
objectives. 

(3) The Army forces. 

(a) Mobile forces, including air forces, to provide the covering or outposc 
forces for the initial coastal frontier defense organization and likewise the 
additional forces necessary to defeat landing attacks and air attacks and to 
carry out the Army functions. 

(h) Harbor defense forces for maintenance and operation of essential harbor 
defenst\s designed to prevent ingress into areas, including the air space thereof 
covered bv these defenses. 

d. Relation of the Fleet to coastal frontier defense.— The strategic freedom 
of action of the Fleet must be assured. This requires that coastal frontier 
defense be so effectively conducted as to remove any anxiety of the Fleet In 
regard to the security of its bases. In the case of hostile major overseas 
movements directed against our coasts, the Fleet, if present and free to act, 
will be a powerful factor for ensuring the security of its bases and our coasts, 
and, if it engages the enemy, should be supported by all the land-based aircraft 

available. . , . ^ 

t^S] e. Relation of Army mobile forces to coastal frontier defense . — ^The 
Army in its responsibility for the direct defense of the coast must be prepared 
to meet successfully any attack directed against any part of our coastal fron- 
tiers. This responsibility and the possibility that naval strategy may demand 
the presence of the Fleet in another theater of operations make it necessary for 
the Army to provide mobile forces, not only those to be used as covering or outpost 
forces in the initial coastal frontier defense organization, but also the additional 
forces required to defeat enemy landing or air attacks directed against any part 
of the coast. When any part of a coastal frontier is threatened, these additional 
mobile forces will be concentrated with a view to defeating the enemy in the 
affected area. 

/. Relation of Army air forces to coastal frontier defense. — ^In operations 
against enemy attacks along our coast and in the waters adjacent thereto, the 
operations of Array and Navy aviation will overlap to a certain extent. That 
is. Army aircraft will nwessarily have to operate over the sea and Navy aircraft 
may at times have to operate over the land. In any case, no restrictions will be 
placed upon the complete freedom of either service to utilize against the enemy 
the full x>ower of all aircraft available and any and all facilities that may be 
necessary to make that power effective. Army air forces are a part of the 
mobile Army forces engaged in the direct defense of the coast. Their func- 
tions and oiierations will be governed by the principles outlined in Chapter II 
and in paragraphs 20, 21, and 22, Joint Action of the Array and the Navy, and 
the following quoted paragraphs from J. B. No. 349 (Serial No. 539) subject, 
“Doctrines for the Employment of the GHQ Air Force” : 

“(b) When any sector of a frontier is threatened, units of all arms, including 
units of the Air Corps, will be concentrated in support of the covering forces 
and the operations of all components will be in accordance with the general 
plan and the specific decisions of the frontier and .sector commander. The Army 
Air Coips operates along the const under the same conditions as in other oi)era- 
tions except that occasions may arise when the GHQ air force or units thereof 
may act in conjunction with naval air forces under temporary direction of naval 
commanders; or similarly when naval air forces may oi>erate in conjunction 
with and under temporary direction of Army commanders. 

“(c) The Army is responsible for the direct defense of the coast. This respon- 
sibility and the possibiltly that naval strategy may demand [441 the 
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presence of the Fleet In another theater require that Joint plans for coastal 
frontier defense be drawn without counting upon the assistance of the Fleet as 
distinguished from naval local defense forces. But it should be borne in mind 
that, when the Fleet is so situated that it can and does operate efTectively against 
enemy forces afloat that are approaching some sector of the coast, the security 
of such sector against major attack is ensured for the time being. 

“(d) In addition to a radio coniinunication system, the Navy maintains shore 
stations at strategical centers, where scouting and patrolling seaplanes may be 
concentrated to mei!t naval situations. These naval forces are important ele- 
ments in the communications and information service, and would normally be 
the source of tJie first notice of the approach of an enemy by the sea. When 
the Army GHQ air force operates along the coast, it maintains such reconnais- 
sance as is essential to its combat etliciency. The coordination and cooperation 
of these two sources of information are secured by joint plans prepared by fron- 
tier, sector, overseas department, and naval district authorities. Such plans 
should provide for augmentation of one service by the other in gaining and 
disseminating Information of enemy movements offshore. 

“(e) In the absence of the Fleet, the primary responsibility of securing infor- 
mation of hostile licet movements rests with naval district forces supplemented 
by Army Air Corps units. However, regardlc.ss of the presence or absence of the 
Fleet, the GHQ air force retains the responsibility for such reconnaissance as is 
essential to its combat etliciency. 

“(f) In the absence of sutlicient naval forces to engage the enemy at sea, a 
major attack upon tlie coast may develop so as to require the utilization of the 
GHQ air force in three phases as follows: 

“1st phase — The conduct of reconnaissance over the sea approaches to the 
coast qnd (when favorable opportunity presents itself) the attack of enemy 
elements. 

“2d phase — The support of artillery, involving both fixed and mobile guns and 
mines, by aircraft conducting observation, reconnaissance, and otfensive opera- 
tions, from the time the enemy comes within range of ground weapons, until he 
is driven off or the oi>eration enters the third phase. 

“3d phase — Air oiH*ratlon.s in connection with the use of all arms on our coastal 
frontier. 

“Reconnaissance, as outlined for the first phase, will be continued to the 
extent possible throughout the later phases. 

“(g) War plans . — In peace-time planning for war-time use under any of our 
existing war plans, each coastal frontier plan, and where necessary, each sector 
and subsector plan will include plans for the employ- [^JJ ment of such 
air units as may be assigm'd under the particular war plan involved. In the 
preparation of these plans, consideration will be given to the category of defense 
as defined in chapter V, part X (sec. Ill of IbS.! revision). Joint Action of the 
Army and the Navy, and .sfH^cifled in the particular war plan in question. Each 
specific war plan prei)ared by the War Department will set forth the Initial 
missions assigned the GHQ air force and, in general terms, the operations to be 
undertaken. Based upon these missions, the GHQ air force commander will 
prepare his plan covering the details of concentration the missions, and the 
general plan of initial operations to be undertaken by the various elements of 
the GHQ air force. 

“(h) Defense projects . — Harbor defense projects will contain a statement 
of the minimum observation aviation needed for reconnaissance and observation 
of fire for the harbor defense artillery included in such project. 

“(i) Installations and facilities , — The most important of these are communica- 
tions, airdromes, and landing fields. Of the first, the radio systems of the 
naval districts and of the Coast Guard are available, and joint plans contemplate 
their utilization in connection with any additional stations found necessary and 
installed by either service. Harbor defense projects and the plans of coastal 
frontier commanders will make provision for the airdrome areas and installations 
and the communications and supply arrangements for the eflCective operation in 
war of the air organizations assigned. In addition, the plans of each coastal 
frontier commander will contemplate and provide, in consultation with the 
GHQ air force commander, for the possibility of the operation of the entire GHQ 
air force within the limits of such coastal frontier command, by including in 
such plans logistical provisions for the entire GHQ air force, should it so operate. 
Civilian installations and establishments will be utilized to the fullest extent 
practicable. Where facilities do not exist, all work possible under current 
appropriations should be done to prepare them so as to permit M-day operation. 
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*‘(J) ^ overseas departments, the utilization of the aviation component of the 
garrison will be as directed by the department commander.*’ 

ff. Naval local defense forces. 

(1) The naval local defense forces are furnished by naval districts from such 
surface, subsurface, and aircraft as may be made available, including small 
submarines, old destroyers, mine vessels, and aircraft tenders, with such local 
vessels as are taken over in time of war for naval district use. 

(2) The naval local defense forces of a naval district may comprise any or all 
of the following task forces : 

(a) The inshore patrol, which may be composed of section bases, submarine 
bases, destroyer bases and air [46] stations; coastal lookout system, 
including lightships, lighthouses, Coast Guard stations, and special lookout 
stations ; motor boats, submarine chasers, yachts, aircraft, mine sweepers, guard 
ships, aircraft tenders, and additional task forces in special cases, with the 
following duties : 

1. To execute the Navy’s part of all joint plans for defensive coastal areas. 

2. To search for, locate, report, and attack enemy vessels operating close in to 
the coast and oiS harbor entrances. 

S. To sweep such channels close in to the coast and off harbor entrances as are 
necessary for our naval forces and merchant shipping, and to clear mine fields 
laid by the enemy. 

4- To patrol the outer limits of defensive coastal areas in order to convey to tlie 
harbor defense commander prompt and full Information of the approach of 
friendly or hostile vessels, including all those of the offshore patrol. This infor- 
mation is to be conveyed directly to the nearest elements of the Army communica- 
tion system . 

5. To patrol the areas for obstacles, especially during thick weather or dark- 
ness, to protect the obstacles, and to prevent light craft from going over them. 

6 . To operate a system of control including piloting in the defensive sea and 
defensive coastal areas. 

7. To maintain a guard ship at or near harbor entrances to see that all vessels 
leaving or entering port give the proper recognition and clearance signals and to 
transmit orders to shipping as directed. 

8. To furnish with routing instructions all merchant vessels departing without 
escort. 

[^7] 9. To maintain a coastal-lookout system along the district coast line 

by use of the Coast Guard stations and Lighthouse Service, and special lookout 
stations to prevent communication between persons on shore and the enemy. 

10. To maintain, through the Lighthouse Service in the district, the system 
of buoyage, lights, and other aids to navigation regularly established, with such 
modifications and changes as military necessity may require. 

11. To render prompt assistance to merchant shipping and naval units in ease 
of collision, breakdown, or other accident in port or along the coast. 

12. To exercise naval control of harbors through the captain of the port, when 
the Treasury Department requests the Navy to exercise such control. 

(h) The offshore patrol, which may be composed of destroyers, submarines, 
mine sweepers, gunboats, eagle boats, yachts, aircraft tenders, aircraft, and addi- 
tional types in special cases, with the following duties : 

1. To patrol systematically the coastal zone outside of those parts assigned to 
the Inshore patrol. 

2. To develop information of, report, and attack enemy forces sighted, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the patrol. 

S. To supplement and support the main armament gunfire of the harbor defenses. 

4* To lay mine fields and sweep against enemy mines outside the field of opera- 
tions of the inshore patrol. 

(c) The escort force, which may be composed of any suitable and available 
naval forces charged with the duty of protecting convoys within the naval district 
waters. 

[ 48 ] (d) A coastal force may be organized to operate within the coastal 

zone. It will be organized from suitable and available naval forces. Such coastal 
force will be in addition to the forces reqiiirefl for each naval district. 

(e) The commander of the inshore patrol, who will be stationed ashore, should 
have his headquarters located as conveniently as i)Ossible to the headquarters of 
the harbor defense commander and at the same location if practicable. In any 
event he should be in direct communication with the harbor defense commander, 
as well as in direct connection with all naval activities in the defensive coastal 
area. 
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h. Defensive coastal areas. 

(1) Extent . — Defensive coastal areas will be delimited by joint agreement be- 
tween the Army and the Navy. Each defensive coastal area will cover that 
part of the coastal zone and adjacent seacoast which will require an intensive 
Joint defense by reason of the Inclusion therein of valuable harbors, stretches of 
the coast where hostile landings can be made in connection with attacks on our 
harbors or on industrial centers on or near the coast which are subject to attack 
from the sea. Defensive coastal areas will ordinarily include land and water 
areas in the vicinity of a fortified harbor, in which will be located in time of 
peace some personnel and usually a considerable amount of the materiel pertaining 
to the harbor defenses. 

(2) Harbor defenses. 

(0) Harbor defenses are highly organized, permanently defended localities 
within sectors or subsectors of a costal frontier whose broad mission Is to protect 
imi)ortant coastal areas (seaports, naval bases, and anchorages) and utilities 
primarily against attack from the area. They are an element of the defensive 
organization of the subsector or sector in which they are located and they operate 
under subsector or sector control. 

[65^ (3) The sequence to be followed in the preparation of joint .defense 

plans is as follows: 

{a) Joint coastal frontier plan. 

(ft) Joint sector plan. 

(c) Joint subsector plan or Joint defensive coastal area plan. 

Generally, the lowest sequence of plans required for the Navy will be that 
pertaining to a naval district, whether the naval district is a sector or subsector. 

/. ITie plan of higher sequence will contain the directives for the plan of next 
lower sequence. Tlie lower sequence plan will be formulated to support the plan 
of next higher sequence. 

g. Army and Navy operating defense plans will obtain their directives from 
the joint plan they are required to support. They will provide the means and 
organizations and will insure the Army’s and/or Navy’s effective operation 
thereunder. 

ft. Joint coastal frontier and joint sector defense plans will cover the category 
of defense, the delimitation of areas (including subsector, defensive sea and 
coastal areas Included therein), assignment of missions, allocation of Army 
forces, to include supporting troops, the air and ground antiaircraft defense 
measures to be instituted, the designation of areas of responsibility, the details 
of joint communications and intelligence services to include the censorship and 
supervision of cables and wire lines in accordance with approved policy, and 
an aircraft warning service. These plans or their supporting projects will also 
make provision for the Army airdrome areas and installations necessary in con- 
nection therewith and the communication and supply arrangements for the effec- 
tive operation in war of the Army air organization assigned. In addition, the 
plans of each Army coastal frontier commander will contemplate and provide 
for the possibility of the operation of the entire GHQ air force within the limits 
of his command by including in such plans logistic provisions for the entire 
GHQ air force, should it so operate; civilian installations and establishments 
will be utilized to the fullest extent practicable. Where facilities do not exist, 
all work possible under current appropriations should be done to prepare them 
so that M-day operation will be possible. 

f Joint plans of the lowest sequence, such ns joint subsector or Joint 
defensive coastal area plans, should contain, either in the plans proper, in 
appendices or annexes thereto, or in supporting plans or projects — so much of 
the following as is appropriate : 

(1) The relationship of the defensive coastal area to the subsector organization 
and/or of the subsector to the sector organization. 

(2) The category of defense and such delimitation of the area as may be 
necessary for the coordination of the Army and the Navy forces oiwrating in 
the area, to include areas of resxjonsibility. 

(3) The assignment of mi.ssions and allocation of Army forces, to include sup- 
porting troops or additional forces required for later defense steps. 

(4) The relationship of the area to such defensive sea areas as have been 
designated for the vicinity, with special reference to methods of keeping the 
Army informed of movements of all vessels in the coastal zone and the composi- 
tion, mission, and methods of operation of the offshore patrol. 
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(5) Such general plan of the forts, batteries, searchlights, underwater listen- 
ing posts, air installations, and areas of gunfire and illumination as may be 
necessary to define the areas of Army responsibility for defense and naval assist- 
ance to the Army in this defense, including areas available to the enemy from 
which he can deliver bombardment fire without effective interference from the 
land armament 

(6) Definite assignment to the Navy of responsibility and tasks for offensive 
action in such areas as are covered by the fire of the land armament 

(7) General plan of the part of the underwater defense to be prepared or 
installed, including the character of the mine barrages, nets, hooins, built-in 
obstructions, and other obstacles, their loration, priority of installation, definite 
responsibility of the Army and the Navy for their provision, estimate of time of 
Installation, definite indication of free passages through mines and openings in 
nets, navigation range installations required and responsibility for their estab- 
lishment. Decisions as to which service and what commander in [d7] this 
service shall determine when these elements shall be placed. 

(8) Allocation to the Army and the Navy of locally procurable means, par- 
ticularly vessels and material required for the installation and maintenance of 
the un^ierwater defense, together with an estimate of the availability of such 
means, the nature of the alteration required, and the probable cost and time 
involved. 

(9) Composition, mission, and method of operation of the inshore patrol, with 
particular reference to method of protection of underwater defense elements 
and identification of elements of the patrol with land elements of the defense at 
night and in thick weather. Including a definite decision as to the conditions 
under which doubtful vessels should be fired upon by the armament of forti- 
fications. 

(10) The air, the ground antiaircraft, and the close-in defense measures; the 
measures for defense against landing attacks to be Instituted on M-day and 
for the later defense steps to be instituted as the war progresses. 

(11) The details of joint communication and intelligence services and an 
aircraft warning service. These details for the joint communication and intelli- 
gence services to include the location of headquarters of the several commanders, 
communications nets of Ixdh .services, with the additional means, both military 
and commercial, required and the frequencies allotted to Army and Navy radio 
nets, responsibilities of Army and Navy commanders as to communication, censor- 
ship, and siipei*vision of cables and wire lines as prescribed by higher commanders. 

(12) General method of operation of the inshore patrol in sweeping and 
mining operations and in conducting and controlling maritime trafl^c, including 
designation and location of entrances and exits to defensive sea areas and of 
guard ships and methods of control of shipping within the harbor. 

(13) Composition, mission, and method of employment of other naval local 
defense task groups, in sufficient detail to indicate the character and degree of 
cooperation required of Array and Navy air units. 

[^8] (14) Definite consideration of factors which may influence coordi- 

nation. 

(15) Detail of at least one liaison officer by name from each service to repre- 
sent his commander at the headquarters of the other service and such other 
liaison officers as may be dec-ided upon jointly. 

y. A highly important part in each joint defense plan and project, and in the 
supporting defense plans and projects developed therefrom, is a definite state- 
ment of the time of accomplishment of the individual items under the plans and 
projects. For plans, th(‘se statements of times should Ix^ for the means and 
forces actually available and a consideration of the condition of the means and 
state of training of the forces. For projects, these statements of times should 
consider both the time of procurement and the time of installation or training 
after procurement 
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[77] q. A 'boat division is a subordinate task organization of a boat group, 
organized for transporting a subordinate unit of a combat team or other similar 
tactical unit 
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r. A leave consists of the boats, within a boat group, which carry the 
troops that are to land approximately simultaneously. It may consist of a 
single boat division or two or more boat divisions. 

8, Commercial loading utilizes to the maximum the ship space and does not 
contemplate tactical employment of the troops on landing until their equipment, 
other than personal equipment, has been issued to them. This method of load- 
ing is applicable to movements from an established port to an established and 
well-secured port. Troops moved by this method are not available for tactical 
employment in landing operations against hostile forces. 

t. Unit loading gives primary consideration to the availability of the troops 
for combat puiT)oses on lauding, rather than utilization of ship space. 

The degree of readiness for employment depends iii)on the degree to whicli 
organizations are unit loaded as follows: 

(1) Combat unit loading^ in which certain units, selected because of their 
probable destination and employment in landing on hostile shores, are com- 
pletely loaded on one ship with at least their essential combat equipment and 
supplies immedately available for debarkation with the troops, together with the 
animals for the organization when this is practicable. This method of unit 
loading is particularly applicable to units which probably will be required for 
an assault on hostile shores by a landing from small boats. Such an operation 
against any one beach will require an army combat team. This, of course, is sub- 
ject to modification to meet special requirements. Combat teams will be loaded 
in such manner as to permit simultaneous debarkation. 

(2) Organizational unit loading, in which organizations with their equipment 
and supplies are loaded on the same transport, but not so loaded as to allow 
debarkation of troops and their equipment simultaneously. This is somewhat 
more economical in ship capacity than is combat unit loading. It permits de- 
barkation of complete units available for employment as soon as the trooi)s and 
their equipment have been [78] assembled on land. Like combat unit 
loading, this method permits diversion en route by complete ship loads, from 
the destination originally Intended. 

(3) Convoy unit loading, in which the troops with their equipment and supplies 
are loaded on transports of the same convoy, but not necessarily on the same 
transport. Tills allow’s a considerable utilization of ship space, particularly by 
using this method of loading to fill in space on transports carrying combat unit 
loaded organizations. Troops which are convoy unit loaded are available for 
tactical employment only when landed at established beachheads, and after the 
lapse of time necessai*y to assemble them on land, with their equipment and 
supplies. 

Section II 
Command 

49. Method of coordination . — The method of coordination will be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of Chapter II, Joint Action of the Army and 
the Navy. 

50. Commanders to embark on same ship . — The Army and the Navy com- 
manders of a joint overseas expedition, with their respective staffs, should be 
embarked on the same ship, as should also the respective Army and Navy com- 
manders of a joint attack force. This method should be applied, were prac- 
ticable, througli all echelons of command. 

51. Ldaison agdnts and staffs . — The mutual exchange of liaison agents assures 
a degree of cooperation between the Army and the Navy not otherwise readily 
obtainable. Wherever joint operations are undertaken the commander of one 
service should have on his staff members of the other service. 

52. Communication with subordinate units . — It is highly important that all 
landing force commanders should land with their units or as soon thereafter 
as possible, establish communication with subordinates who have already landed, 
and issue orders for subsequent operations based on personal knowledge of the 
situation and the terrain. The senior commander ashore must act with vigor 
and initiative. 

[79] Section III 

Plans 

53. The joint basic decision and directive. 

a. The decision to undertake a joint overseas expedition will be derived from 
a Joint Army and Navy estimate. Such a decision may be contained in a Joint 
Army and Navy basic war plan, or it may be reached at any time during the 
progress of the war. 
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h. A directive will be issued by the authority arriving at the decision to 
undertake a joint overseas expedition, to the commander designated to com- 
mand the combined forces, or to the commanders of the Army and the Navy 
forces which constitute the Joint overseas expedition. This directive will gener- 
ally include: 

(1) Digest of available information of the enemy. 

(2) Information of any prior operations undertaken that might have an in- 
fluence upon the proposed operations. 

(3) Information of any supporting operations contemplated. 

(4) The Joint mission and, if required, the separate missions for the Army 
and the Navy. 

(5) The outline of the operations that probably will be required to accom- 
plish the mission or missions, with designation of the initial theater of opera- 
tions. 

(6) The forces assigned to carry out the operations with times and places of 
concentration and availability for embarkation. 

(7) The type of special equipment and supplies that may be needed. 

(8) The availability of sea transportation and the responsibility for its procurci- 
ment and operation. 

(9) The method of coordination. 

(10) Any further information or instructions that may be considered of im- 
portance in order to give the commander in chief or the respective commanders 
of the Army forces and the Navy forces the benefit of all studies made which 
might have a bearing on the sources of the expedition. 

[80] 54. Expeditionary force joint estimate wnd joint plan, 

а. Upon receipt of the above directive the commander designated to command 
the combined forces in the case of coordination by unity of command or the com- 
manders of the Army and the Navy forces in the case of coordination by mutual 
cooperation, will prepare such an estimate as may be desirable and, after full 
discussion with the interested commanders of the participating forces, will issue 
Instructions based on the directive and in amplification thereof; these instruc- 
tions, particularly when prepared prior to the war, will ordinarily be in the 
form of a joint plan. Such instructions will generally include : 

(1) Decision. 

(2) Such additional assignments of Army and Navy missions as appear to be 
necessary. 

(3) Operations to be undertaken, including both joint operations and such 
separate Army and Navy operations as are considered to be necessary to insure 
the success of the expedition, together with the designation of the respective 
task forces required and their commanders. 

(4) Announcement of selected landing areas. 

(5) Times and places of embarkation, departure, and rendezvous. 

(6) Provision for joint training. 

(7) Provision for logistic support of the expedition. 

(8) Provision for communications (signal) between forces. 

(9) Announcement of the hour of landing. Often this may not be announced 
until shortly before the landing forces are ready to debark. 

(10) Alternative plans. 

б. It should be emphasized that the plans for embarkation and movement over- 
seas should he based upon the requirements of the plan covering the actual 
landing operations. 

55. Cooperation in planning. — In the preparation of these plans and of the 
subordinate plans it is essential that there be the closest cooperation between 
all Army and Navy commanders who are to be associated in the projecteil 
operations. Ofilcers of each service 

[88] 61. Procurement of sea transportation. — ^The joint basic plan or direc- 

tive (see par. 53 ft (8)) will state which service is responsible for procurement 
and assembly of the sea transportation required for the Army forces. Trans- 
portation required by the Navy will be procured by that service, tfnless stated 
in the plan or directive, the designated commander, in the case of coordination 
by unity of command, or the commanders of the Army and the Navy forces, in 
the case of coordination by mutual cooperation, will decide when and where the 
necessary sea transportation is required and will request the War or Navy 
Department, as the case may be, to have it so assembled. 

Ports of embarkation. — Regardless of whether the transportation employed 
for the movement of the Army forces overseas is under the control of the Army 
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or Navy, the necessary i)orts required for embarking the Army forces are 
selected, organized, and operated by agencies of the War Department not 
included in the forces to be employed overseas. The Army embarkation service 
includes the employment of experienced riggers, longshoremen, and stevedores; 
harbor floating equipment, etc., for loading ships. 

63. Special organization. 

a. Army force.s are restricted by the necessarily limited facilities available for 
transportation, not only in the transports, but In the boats and small craft avail- 
able to transfer them to the shore and the facilities, or lack of them, for debarka- 
tion from the boats. For support in the first stage of attack the landing of tanks 
Is difficult and the landing of heavy artillery is impracticable. It is ordinarily 
impracticable to employ Army air units before and during the early stages of the 
landing. SiX‘cial organization is, therefore, required to facilitate debarkation of 
Intact combat units, reduce ship cargo requirements, provide increased small 
arms and machine-gun lire in lieu of normal artillery support, and insure mobility 
of the first units ashore. 

b. Six'cial naval organization is required to embark, escort, debark, and land 
the Army forces, inciuding provision for the most effective possible artillery, 
communications, and air supiKn*t until the Army can establish its own artillery 
and air units on shore. This involves the organization and provision of boat 
officers and crews for the landing boats and lighters; organization for covering 
landing operations by gunfire on land targets; organization to provide alr- 
[8Ji] craft support and observation to serve the needs of ground troops, includ- 
ing observation of tlie lire of the Army’s artillery; and organization tp provide 
ship-to-shore communications. 

Special equipment. 

а. In general, in order to meet the requirements and limitations mentioned, 
the Army must reduce equipment to absolute essentials. Wherever practicable, 
motor transport will replace animal transport, and the motor transport provided 
will be of the types (light tractors and light trucks) which can be most easily 
handled, especially into and out of small boats. However, combat efficiency 
should not be sacrificed to facilitate sea transportation. The amount and kind 
of transixirtation is dependent on the terrain and the distance of the advance. 

б. Because of the special nature of the operations required in the transfer of 
troops, equipment, and supplies from ship to shore against enemy opposition and 
under supporting fire from friendly ships, siieclal equipment must be provided by 
the Navy. This includes sjiecial boats for landing the assault troops, including 
installations of machine guns therein, and the provision of protection so far as 
practicable against small arms fire from shore; special boats, barges, and motor 
lighters for landing all other troops and their equipment. Including artillery, 
tanks, airplanes, and motor and animal transport, and supplies; provision of 
special ammunition required for the artillery support; and si)ecial communica- 
tions equipment 

c. The maximum number of landing boats which can be transported efllciently 
should be provided. The number of boats should be at least sufficient to land 
simultaneously the number of assault battalions to cover the frontage required in 
the proposed sc'henie of maneuver, and local reserves sufficient to hold the ground 
gained until reinforcements are landed later. 

d. All boats possible should be carried on the transports. The standard Navy 
boats on combat vessels are to be used only as necessary to supplement transi)ort 
equipment and for towing. 

65. Special equipment to be assembled before departure . — ^Estimates of the 
si)ecial equipment required will be made well in advance of the date of departure 
of the exjTcdition in order that it may be procured and some training in Its use 
may be carried out before loading. 

[87] of a lesser degree of readiness, which will preclude the use of Army 
aviation units in support of the landing. 

ft. If Army aviation units cannot be unit-loaded on carriers, transports should 
be selected which will permit the planes to be stowed between decks, almost 
completely set up, and the loading on the same ship of the airdrome personnel and 
equipment necessary to permit prompt establishment on shore of the facilities 
required for the operation of the units. 

c. It may be necessary to employ transports of such restricted space between 
decks as to require that the planes be shipped knocked-down and crated. This 
is the least desirable method of loading, due to the docking facilities necessary 
for unloading and the time element involved in getting the planes ashore and 
ready for flying. 
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Section V 

The Movement Overseas 

71. Plans and orders, — The plans and orders of the Army and the Navy com- 
manders under this heading should in general include — 

a. For the Army forces: 

Designation of such landing areas as may have been concurred in by the Navy, 
and announcement of the plan for establishment of the Army forces on shore. 

b. For the Naval forces: 

(1) Information of time of departure, in accordance with paragraph 72, 
following. 

(2) Concurrence with the Army in selection of the lauding areas and plan for 
the establishment of the Army forces on shore. 

(3) Safe escort of the expedition to the landing areas and organization 
therefor. 

72. 2Hme of departure. — ^The time of departure from the ports of embarkation 
of the expedition and assembly at the designated rendesvous will be decided by 
the designated commander, in the case of coordination by unity of command, or 
the commanders of the Army and t he Navy forces, in the case of coordination by 
mutual cooperation. 

73. Convoy and escort, 

a. Prior to departure of the overseas expedition, the naval commander will 
organize all noncombatant vessels, such as troop and [88J animal trans- 
ports and cargo ships, into such convoy groups as may be advisable, the basis for 
organization being the retention in one group of the ships carrying the troops and 
equipment to be landed at any one beach. Kach convoy group will be commanded 
by an officer of the Navy of suitable rank, designated by the mival commander. 
The naval commander will furthermoie organize and station the escort for the 
convoy groups, whether these convoy groups are proceeding in one, or more than 
one formation. 

b. In the event that the expedition has for its major objective the establish- 
ment of the fleet in a base in a theater of operations normally controlled by the 
enemy, it is probable that all transports and cargo ships will be incorporated in 
the fleet train which includes the auxiliary vessels necessary for the logistic 
support of the fleet 

74. Navigation and defense, 

a. Whatever the type of landing operations to be undertaken, the navigation 
and defense of the convoys of troop transports in joint overseas expeditions at 
sea are entirely under the direction of the Navy, and the Navy is responsible for 
the safe conduct of all the forces afloat included in the operations. 

b. The Army personnel are passengers and do not interfere with the formation, 
route, or conduct of the expedition. The troops on board may be assigned certain 
duties such as that of lookouts, as may be directed by the commander of the trans- 
port through the commanding officer of troops on board. 

75. Protection of the lines of supply (lines of comniunwation) . — The Navy is 
always responsible for the protection of the oversea lines of supply. 

Section VI 

The Landing (Including Preparations There fo? ) 

76. Joint plans. — ^Based upon the expeditionary force joint plan, all Army and 
Navy commanders of larger units operating together will prepare Joint plans 
covering their operations in the landing phase. 

77. Joint plan of the Army and Navy commanders. — The Joint plan of the 
Army and Navy commanders should, in general, include the necessary details 
concerning : 

[91] 81. Employment of the Army forces. 

a. A landing against opposition is in effect the assault of an organized 
defensive position modified by substituting naval gunfire support for divisional, 
corps, and Array artillery, and generally Navy aircraft support for Army air- 
craft support. However, every effort will be made to utilize all possible aircraft 
support, both Army and Navy. 

b. Three successive phases in the operations are to be expected, each being 
marked by an attack or attacks with limited objectives: 

(1) First phase. — Seizure of the necessary terrain immediately in rear of 
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the beach, followed when sufficient strength has been landed by an advance to 
secure the beach from enemy light artillery fire. This requires as the objective 
for this phase the establishment of a line about 10,000 yards inland. 

(2) Secofid phase. — Operations to insure further advance inland to a position 
which denies enemy medium artillery fire on the beach. This requires as the 
objective for this phase the establishment of a line at last 15,000 yards inland. 

(3) Third phase. — Further land and air operations for securing the objectives 
for which the landing was undertaken. 

c. Simultaneous landings will be made by as many combat teams on as broad 
a front as the boat facilities will permit, but not to the extent of causing undue 
dispersion. 

d. So far as practicable, the disposition of the boats within boat divisions 
and the disi)osition of boat divisions within boat groups will be such as to land 
troops in the formations best suited to effect a landing and to seize a suitable 
beach head. 

e. It is imperative that the landing be made on the beach by tactical units, 
even down to the squad, in order that tactical team unity may be preserved and 
the fighting power of the team be at the maximum at the moment of physical 
contact with the enemy. 

f. In the day attack, assault platoons endeavor to develop all fire power prac- 
ticable, making free use of machine guns while in the boats. In the night 
assaults, fire of the assaulting troops before reaching the beach will be used 
(»nly as a last resort. 

82. Employment of the Naval forces. 

a. The commander of the naval attack force is responsible for the preparation 
of plans for and the actual operation of landing on [02] the beach of all 
personnel and material pertaining to the Army forces with which he is associated 
in accordance with Army debarkation tables; the support of the landing by 
gunfire; the employment of the Navy air forces in support of the Army; the 
maintenance of signal communications between the Army and Navy forces botli 
afloat and in the air; all this in addition to the normal functions involved in 
(irotecting the forces against hostile naval attack. 

b. If the distance from the transports to the beach is considerable, con- 
sideration should be given to towing the boats by mine sweepers or light surface 
(rraft as close to the beach as the depth of the water permits, in order to minimize 
confu.'^ion due to breakdown and failure to keep to the designated courses. 
However, every care should be exercised in the methods of handling boats and 
in boat formations to minimize excessive losses from hostile fire. 

83. Organization of the Army forces. 

a. The Army forces designated to land at each beach or group of beaches and 
the necessary reserves are organized into subordinate commands adhering to 
normal formations. In order to effect the closest possible cooperation. Army 
commanders of the various echelons should be embarked initially on the ships of 
the commanders of the corresponding naval echelons, as far as practicable. 

b. As the beach or group of beaches at which the landing will prove successful 
cannot be foreseen, the appropriate echelons or command should provide for 
adequate, highly mobile reserves afloat which may be promptly moved to exploit 
the situations developing on shore. 

84. Naval organization for landing. 

a. Preparatory to landing, the transports, cargo ships, and supporting naval 
vessels engaged in a joint overseas expedition will, if not already so organized, 
be organized into one or more naval attach forces and the forces so formed 
designated by the geographical name of the locality or by the term “right”, 
“left”, “center”, etc. A naval officer will be designated to command each attack 
force. (See par. 48c.) 

b. Such naval attack force is further subdivided into task groups, which will 
generally include the following: 

(1) The fire support group, consisting of combatant naval vessels which are 
assigned the following fire inissiuns : [57] should be selected with a view 

of determining the enemy’s w’eakest point. 

b. Since tactical considerations governing the employment of the troops on 
shore are paramount, final decision as to the landing area of Army forces^ its 
breadtli, beaciics to Ikj used, and order of lauding of the troops, will be made by 
the Army commander from among tho^e areas and beaches that the Navy com- 
mander states are practicable .so far as naval considerations are concerned. 

a. Decision as to the hour of landing involves s<weral factors which will be 
considered jointly by the Army and Navy commanders in charge of the operations. 
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h. Advantages of landing during darkness . — A Ijin^dlng before or just at 
daybreak greatly increast^ the chance of securing some measure of tactical 
surprise, materially lesscais the efficacy of any fire the defense may t*mploy except 
prearranged tires or defensive barrages, reduces the losses to be anticipated 
while the troops are in small boats, and iirevents the enemy from gaining the 
necessary information on which to dispt^se his fon es, i>articularly the reserves. 
Advantage may be taken of fog or smoke as a protection against searchlights 
and flart's. However, f(»g and smoke may increase the difiiculty of landing at the 
desired beaches. 

c. Advantages of landing during daylight . — In a daylight landing the move- 
ments of both ships and small boats are made under favorable circumstances, 
as positions and courses can be accurately fixed and as troops can be loaded into 
small boats more easily than during darkn(‘ss. likewise, the attack is assured 
of better gunfire and air siiiiport, and better defense against mines, submarines, 
light naval forces, and hostile aviation. The attackers, by means of naval 
gunfire and aviation, are better able to pin the enemy to the ground and interdict 
movements of his reserves, thus preventing his exploitation of the fuller and 
more accurate informatitui which daylight i)ermits him to obtain. 

(t. Smoke . — In case the landing is not made under cover of darkness, the 
resulting disadvantage may, to some extent, be overcome by the use of smoke. 
A smoke screen laid by destroyers or aircraft may be utilized to conceal the 
movements and dispositions [.9S] of the transport groups, while an air- 
plane smoke screen laid on liostile positions when known or at the .shore line 
may serve to protect the small boats from hostile fire and at the same time keep 
the enemy in doubt as to the exact strength ami p^)int of attack. In planning 
for the use of smoke the direction and velocity of the wind must be carefully 
considered. 

e. Daylight essential for exploitation . — The landing must be made early 
enough to allow sufficient daylight for the Army forces to reach their first 
objectives. 

f. Other considerations . — In addition to the above considerations, a particular 
combination of tide, wand, fog, or moon may be desirable in selecting the hour 
as well as the day for the landing. 

g. Final decision as to the hour of landing will be made by the designated 
commander, in the case of coordination by unity of command, or jointly by the 
commanders of the Army and the Navy forces, in the case of coordination by 
mutual cooperation. 

90. Approach to and occupation of landing area. 

a. The approach to the landing area and the occupation of the sea area in- 
<*luded therein are conducted under orders of the commander of the naval attack 
force or forces. Careful calculation must be made as to the time required to 
embark the troops into the leading boat groups and the length of time required 
to reach the beacdi. This result is applied to the previou.sly determined hour 
for the landing and the approach so conducted that the transports will be in 
position at the time required. In order to minimize risk of detection as well 
as torpedo attack by enemy submarines, vessels should not be required to arrive 
within the landing area until they are needed. Where hydrography allows, 
transports may be auchore<l in water of such depth as to afford protection 
against hostile submarines. It is highly desirable that the submarine danger 
be eliminated prior to making landings. Submarine nets may be used to protect 
transport groups. 

h. When the waters of the proposed landing area are known or suspected 
of being mined, breaches must be made before the landings begin. The necessary 
mine sweeping is p<»rformed by the Navy. 

c. The Navy is responsible for the demolition or removal, when possible, of 
underwater obstacles near the beach. Consideration will be given to the possi- 
bility of destroying such underwater obstacles as barbed-wire entanglements by 
cutting devices rigged on the small boats of the assault wave. 

[101] prearranged schedule on targets visible from the firing ships, from 
observation points on land, or from spotting aircraft. Concentrations should 
be placed on other targets as they disclose them.selves by groups specially des- 
ignated beforehand. Although possible, map firing should be employed only as 
a last resort; observed firing is always to be preferred. However, liberal use 
should be made of maps in the designation of artillery objectives in the plan of 
fire support. 

c. Reduced charges may be used to advantage in ca.ses where the design of 
the gun perfnits this. High angle fire may be obtained by the design, manu- 
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facture, and supply of artillery for the pnrtioular purpose of supporting a land- 
ing force in Joint operations. Naval antiaircraft guns will be used throughout 
against enemy air operations, but if not needed for this purpose they may be used 
advantageously against shore objectives. 

d. Tlie guntire support furnished by the naval forces should be continuous. 
It will usually istart with a preparation fire and continue throughout the suc- 
cessive stages of the landing until the limit of range of guns is reached or until 
the Army’s own artillery Is in a position to furnish adequate support. During 
the time the troops are disembarking from the transports into the leading boat 
groups and until the leading boats reach the beach, the fire will be placed on 
known hostile artillery positions, organized strong points, machine-gun nests, 
defiles on routes over which supports and reserves must pass and, generally, on 
such other objectives the neutralization of which will lessen the enemy’s defense. 
Artillery support plans will provide for effective fire on the beach to cover 
the movement of the leading waves ashore. Just before our troops reach the 
shore the fire will lift to targets farther inland. The terrain beyond the beach 
will Influence the amount of lifting of the fire. In any event it must be kept 
far enough in advance of our infantry to assure against losses from our own 
fire. 

e. There are two general methods which may be employed by naval forces 

in affording artillery support in a forced landing where two or more Army divi- 
sions land simultaneously. One is to keep all firing units centralized under the 
highest commander; the other is to decentralize naval support groups to support 
subordinate Anny units. The following are examples of the second 

method : When two infantry divisions land simultaneously and the naval units 
have been divided into two naval attack forces, it might be desirable to have 
the naval vessels of one naval attack force support one division, and the naval ves- 
sels of the other naval attack force support the other division, or to divide the 
naval force into three supporting groups — one being assigned to support each 
divi.sion and one to support the operation as a whole; or a division might be 
made by calibers, the large caliber main batteries of large ships being assigned 
to general support while the smaller caliber secondary batteries are assigned 
to supiort subordinate units to include divisions, and sometimes brigades. 

94. Cooperation in gunfire support. 

а. Complete plans for gunfire support should he worked out prior to embarka- 
tion betwx'en tlie commanders of the naval groups which are to give the support 
and of the respective Army units they are to support. Army commanders will 
indicate the objective's uix>n which they desire tire, the pui*pose of the fire, and 
the times they are to be tired upon. The naval commander concerned will indi- 
cate exactly how much of tiie d(‘sired support he can give. In case the Niavy 
has not sufficient guns to cover the desired objectives, every effort will be made 
to secure additional ships rather than defeat the Army plan by reducing below 
the minimum the artillery support required by it. 

б. Since tlie eff('ctiveness with which naval gunfire support plans and orders 
are carried out is largely deiK*iident upon the maintenance of adequate liaison 
and communications hetwinm shore and ship, such plans and orders should 
include adequate jirovisions for the installation and maintenance of all means 
necessary to assure this. To assist in .securing effective support, liaison officers 
will be interchanged betw(*en Anny and Navy units. Advantageous use may 
be made of Army officers of artillery organizations which do not debark initially. 
All liaison officers slnuild report to the headquarters to which assigned in plenty 
of time — pnjbably prior to embarkation — to become thoroughly familiar with 
their duties. They slmuld be* sufficiently familiar with the other service as to 
be able to interpret the desires and needs of the commanders of the units whom 
[JOJ] they represent in the ca.se of Army liaison officers and the capabilities 
of naval tiring groui)s in the case of naval liaison officers. 

c. In addition to normal communication through the beach master as pro- 
vided in paragraph 101 a. each naval liaison officer should have direct communi- 
cation with his commander whom he reiavsents. For this purpose each should 
be accompanied by a signal party with facilities for maintaining radio and visual 
communications with his commander. 

95. Dcbarkatiori of troops. 

a. A ware is defined in paragra['h 4Sr. The organization of the troops of each 
wave, with the time of arrival at the beach, is determined by the debarkation 
tables which are prepared by the Army officer commanding the unit. Such 
organization is based on Ix'st information on hand and upon information received 
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from the naval attack force commander as to availability and capacity of boats. 

5. The tactical requirement of deployment in depth will cause the debarkation 
to be made in successive waves. 

c. The number of waves to be under way at the same time will deiiend upon 
the tactical plan and the number and kind of boats available. After the initial 
tactical force has been carried ashore by successive waves, the remaining Army 
units will be sent ashore in as orderly and expeditious a manner as is feasible by 
the use of such boats and lighters as remain available, unless the necessity for 
tactical formations demands continuation of movement by waves. 

d. The Navy is responsible that the waves are so spaced that they will arrive at 
the beach in the order and at the time intervals requested by the Army. 

€. In order to reduce the time that the troops may be under fire In the boats, 
it is desirable that small, fast, power boats be used for the leading boat groups, 
the larger and slower boats beiFig reserved for succeeding boat groups in which 
larger groupings are not objectionable. The provision of special boats for the 
purpose of landing the troops is highly desirable and is a duty of the Navy. 

f. All boats of the lending boat groups should mount machine guns to be manned 
by either the Army or Navy, and should be provided with as much protection as 
IK)Sslble against the effects of small-arms and machine-gun fire directed at them 
from the beaches and from aircraft. 

[104] All boats used for landing troops, equipment, or supplies will be 

manned by Navy crews and commanded by Navy personnel. 

96. Debarkation of supplies and lifjht equipment. 

a. The plan covering the landing phase will provide for the supply of the troops 
on shon*. Their needs must be fores(‘en and transports loaded in accordance 
with the plan of supply. The first administrative orders to be issued after land- 
ing will be prepared, at least in tentative draft form before the expedition sails. 

b. Troops usually carry only enough rations and ammunition upon landing to 
last 1 or 2 days. However, a beach reserve of rations and ammunition for at 
least 10 days should be built up as soon as possible, preferably from supplies car- 
ried in the tran.sports for this purpose. Ordinarily, a few stores other than 
ammunition and water can be unloaded and landed on the first day. 

c. The troops embarked in each boat group should carry the signal communi- 
cation equipment appropriate to the units involved. 

d. Debarkation of supplies and equipment and the priorities therefor should 
be provided in the Army debarkation table.s. 

97. Debarkation of artillery and other heavy equipment. 

a. The plan of debarkation should avoid encumbering the troops embarked in 
the leading boat groups with nonessential equipment. Field artillery, though dif- 
ficult to land. Is es.sential. The landing of field artillery heavier in weight than 
light artillery upon open beaches is difficult, and the terrain may be such as to 
make the prompt movement or employment of such artillery, after landing imprac- 
ticable. In favorable situations, on a g(^od beach, a small amount of light artillery 
and tanks may be landed early. Such artillery will usually have to be moved 
into position by hand. Light tractors suitable for moving field guns into position 
can be debarked more easily than animals. 

b. There are no suitable boats at present carried by vessels of war or mer- 
chant ships for transporting a large amount of army supplies or the heavier 
army equipment, such as medium field artillery pieces, tanks, motor trucks, 
airplanes. Special barges or lighters, preferably self-propelled, should be pro- 
vided by the Navy for this purpose prior to embarkation. 

c. All equipment pnd supplies which cannot be handled easily from boats to 
shore require improvised ramps and piers and some special naval equipment for 
handling. For landing a limited [105] amount of light equipment and 
supplies to accompany troops, the Navy will require small sheltered bights or 
inlets along the coast, and for handling the bulk of supplies and heavier Army 
equipment, fairly well protected harbors with temporary piers and wharves and 
appliances for unloading. 

98. Debarkation of animals. — The number of animals that can be debarked 
or handled on an open beach is limited, yet provision will have to be made for 
transportation, debarkation, and landing of some animals, probably early in the 
operations. The Army will provide for the supply of proper slings, transporta- 
tion stalls, and such other equipment as will facilitate the handling of the ani- 
mals to be landed. Tidal currents should be considered in swimming animals 
ashore. Animals may be debarked as follows; From the transport to small 
boats by using flying stalls ; from the boats into the water by ducking ramps ; 
from the transports into mine sweepers or similar light craft, by flying stalls 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 28 
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or slings ; from mine sweepers or similar light craft into the water by slings or a 
ducking ramp ; from the transport into the water by slings. 

Debarkation of air forces, 

a. The method of debarking Army air units will depend upon the plans for 
their initial employment and the manner in which transported. 

b. When the situation is such that it has been planned to transport Army air- 
craft crated, and not to use them until a suitable landing field has been secured 
as a result of the seizure of a beach head, the aircraft will not be debarked until 
suitable means for transferring them from ship to shore are available. Such a 
situation would exist when the operation was directed against an enemy known 
to be unable to offer effective air opposition to the landing operation. 

c. However, the normal situation will require a maximum employment of all 
available air force, Army and Navy. Every effort should be made to transport 
Array aircraft so that they can participate in the initial operations. Navy air- 
craft carriers are taxed to capacity to care for their own planes and usually would 
not be available for handling Army aircraft ; but if available should be used. 

\l06] d. Often it will be possible to debark aircraft at some distance from 
the landing area of the main operation, but within flight reach. The seizure and 
protection of a sutlable area may constitute a secondary landing operation. Such 
an operation might be carried out in advance of the main operation, in order to 
make additional aircraft available to participate in the latter, but at the pos- 
sible sacrifice of secrecy. 

e. A favorable situation is one in which the area selected for the operation 
is within flight distance of friendly territory, thus permitting Army air units, fly- 
ing from such territory, to participate in the initial phase of the operation. 

100. Supply of loater to the troops. — If the landing is made during hot weather 
or in a tropical climate, the amount of water that can be carried may be con- 
siderably less than the landing troops require. When there are no facilities for 
supply of water ashore in the landing area, arrangements must be made by the 
Navy to furnish water for the troops ashore. The Army’s estimate and the 
Navy’s arrangements for the water supply must be liberal. Allowance will be 
made for loss of water and containers, including damage by hostile fire. Until 
the tactical situation ashore permits water being delivered by water boats to be 
provided by the Navy, at least one cask of water will be placed in each boat 
going ashore. Plana will provide for the continuous supply of water by the Navy 
until the Army has developed its supply ashore. 

101. Organization of the beach. 

a. The beachwaster is a naval oflBcer. One will be appointed for each beach 
where a landing is to be made. He will be provided with ample assistance. The 
beachmaster has complete control of the beach from the high-water mark sea- 
ward ; of all naval operations thereat, together with all landing facilities. He 
causes the beach to be promptly marked to facilitate its recognition by approach- 
ing waves; organizes, maintains, and controls all communication with the Navy; 
transmits all Army messages from shore to ship, and receives and transmits to 
the shore party commander all messages from ship to shore which apply to the 
Army except as provided in paragraph 94 c; and cooperates with the shore party 
commander. The beachmaster and a few of his principal assistants land with the 
leading boat groups. [f07] The beachmasters headquarters should be pro- 
vided with such protection from enemy fire as may be practicable. Previously 
trained Army artillery and Army air corps liaison personnel, in addition to 
competent naval communication personnel, will be established at the beachmas- 
ter’s communication center, so that messages may be transmitted in terms and 
manner to which each service is accustomed. 

b. The shore party commander is an Army Officer. One will be appointed for 
each beach where a landing is to be made. He will be provided with ample 
assistance. The shore party commander takes charge of all engineer and labor 
troops, equipment, and supplies on arrival at the beach ; organizes the beach fa- 
cilities, such as the establishment of dumps, collecting stations, and prisoners* 
inclosures: establishes information and message centers; facilitate the move- 
ment of all troop inland ; and cooperates with the beachmaster. The shore party 
commander lands with the leading combat team. 

c. MUitary police.-— Confusion is likely to occur at the beaches, due to the 
irregular arrival of troops and supplies, hostile fire, movement of wounded and 
stragglers to the rear, and to the arrival of runners with messages. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to have the beach well policed, and a sufficient number of military 
police should be detailed to assist the shore party commander. 
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d. An engineer i>arty will be landed with or soon after the first troops. The 
shore party commander will detail necessary engineers to assist the beach- 
master in establishing at once improved landing places for boats and in remov- 
ing obstructions. A wharf of some kind is usually the next work, and it mlist 
be completed with the least possible delay. Army ponton equipment may be Val- 
uable for this punpose, and such equipment should be loaded with a view to its 
early use. The shore party commander will arrange for the construction of routes 
of communication to the interior. The location of these routes of communication 
may be determined by a study of maps beforehand, and this will be done wherever 
practicable. 

e. Boat repair party . — Casualties to the hulls of boats and to the machinery of 
power boats due to enemy fire, sea conditions, and the hazards of landing on open 
beaches will likely occur at a high rate. It is desirable, therefore, to land as soon 
as practicable a repair party, including carpenters’ mates, machinists’ mates, and 
electri- [lOS] clans’ mates, under competent leadership, to assist the beach- 
master in salvaging and repairing damaged boats. 

f. Medical service, 

(1) The Army evacuates to the shore line; the Navy is responsible from 
the shore line to the shore line at the base port, where the Army again becomes 
responsible. 

(2) Attached medical troops will accompany combat units, taking with them 
the necessary supplies to meet initial requirements. Such mobile medical installa- 
tions as are established at the beachhead do not carry out definitive treatment. 
This will be carried out on shore after fixed hospital units have been landed and 
established. As soon as sufficient terrain has been secured to afford protec- 
tion, additional medical facilities, such as collecting stations, ambulances, hospital 
stations, and evacuation hospitals, in the order named, will be landed. Until a 
systematic service is provided, such evacuation as is practicable will be handled by 
the beachmaster from shore to ship in such manner as will not interfere with 
landing of essential troops and supplies. Systematic evacuation of all cases 
to hospital ships or transports will be established as early as practicable. A plan 
of evacuation will be prapared prior to debarkatiton of the expeditionary forces. 

g. Marking routes inland . — It is highly important that all Army units thor- 
oughly understand and have identified routes inland. Each unit will mark 
promptly and plainly its routes inland, together with location of message and 
information centers. This marking will be displayed so as to be visible from 
seaward only. 

102. Subsidiary landings. 

a. In addition to the main landing, certain subsidiary landings may be advan- 
tageous, namely, those pertaining to demonstrations or feints, and those which 
may be termed secondary landings. 

b. Demonstrations or feints have as their missions the diversion of enemy re- 
serves from the area of the main effort, or the retarding of the movement of 
enemy reserves thereto. To be effective they must be directed against objec- 
tives of importance to the enemy. They also should be so coordinated as to time 
and directed against points at such a distance from the area of the main land- 
ing that they will insure, to a reasonable degree, the containing of the forces 

[111] 107. Naval support. 

a. The operations of the Navy forces during a withdrawal of the Army forces 
from the shore are similar to those during a landing operation, the phases occur- 
ring in reverse order. 

b. In addition to providing the sea transportation and the small boats to reem- 
bark the Army forces, including crews to man the boats, the Navy will be prepared 
to furnish gunfire and air support during the withdrawal. The Navy will, as in 
the case of the initial stages of the landing operation, provide for signal communi- 
cations between ship and shore until the last unit is evacuated. 

Section VIII 
Communications 

108. Plans. 

a. In accordance with paragraph 54a (8), provision must be made ror coiw- 
munications between forces. While the particular situation and the designated 
directive will greatly influence the preparation of specific instructions, the follow- 
ing general directive should apply to all such plans, in order that advance preiv 
arations, including training, may be accomplished and any obstacles to the success- 
ful culmination of the plans may be avoided. 
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6. The Joint communication plan and the communication plans of subordinate 
commanders of both the Army and the Navy shall cover the following phases : 

(1) Movement overseas. 

(2) Landing. 

(3) Operations subsequent to landing. 

c. All communication plans shall include: 

(1) Frequency plans. 

(2) Provisions for communication security. 

(3) Provisions for radio Intelligence. 

(4) Designation of procedure to be followed. 

(5) Requirements that portable radio sets and other communication material 
be tested prior to embarkation. 

[IJ2] 109. Communications heticeen ship and shore. — Efficient signal com- 

munications between ship and shore are of primary importance. It is the duty of 
the Navy to establish and maintain, through the boachmaster, necessary signal 
communications facilitie.s for both Navy and Army requirements. The Army 
communication net ashore will be connected up with the Navy’s communication 
center at the beachmaster’s headquarters. The Army prolongs its axis of signal 
communications inland as the attack progresses. In this connection see imra- 
graph 94 c. 

110. General. — In drawdng up communication plans ref(?rence should be made to 
paragraphs 63& ; 776 ; 82a 93a ; 94c ; 98c ; 101a, 6, c, d, and (j ; 104 ; 1076 ; 108 ; and 
109. 

[72^] Chaptee VIII 

AQENCIEB FOB EFFECTiNa COORDINATION 

Section I 

Sanction of Joint Agenejes 

125. The existing Joint agencies for coordination between the Army and the 
Navy have no legislative nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist 
as a result of agreement between the Secretaries of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, Except as noted in paragraph 135, below, the recommendations of these 
joint agencies are advisory only and become effective upon approval by both 
Secretaries, and in some cases upon further approval by the President. 

Section II 
The Joint Board 

128. The authority for The Joint Board is contained in War Department G. O. 
No. W, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 10, 1936, and Navy 
Departmeut G. O. No. 7, 1985, as amended by G. O. No. 73, 1935, and G. O. No. 8^ 
1936. The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Staff, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, Gen- 
eral Staff ; and on the part of the Navy, of the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and the Director, War Plans Division, Oflace 
of Naval Operations. The [ISO] board is provided with a secretary 
detailed alternately from officers of the Army and the Navy. 

127. Any matter which, to either the War or the Navy Department, seems to 
call for consideration as to cooperation between the two services may be referred 
by that department to The Joint Board. The Joint Board may also originate 
consideration of such subjects as in its judgment are necessary. The board con- 
fers upon, discusses, and reaches such common conclusions as may be practicable 
regarding such matters. Proceedings and reports of the board are confidential. 
Each department receives a copy of the report of the board. 

128. The authority for the Joint Planning Committee is contained in War De- 
partment G. O. No. 94, 1919 (as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 10, 
1936), and in Navy Department G. O. No. 7, 1935 (as amended by G. O. No. 73, 
1935, and G. O. No. 82, 1936). The Committee consists of three or more members 
of the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, and three or more 
members of the War Plans Division of the Office of Naval Operations ; and, in addi- 
tion thereto, in cases involving procurement and the allocation of industry, one 
officer of the OflQce of the Assistant Secretary of War and one officer from the 
Office of Naval Operations. 
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129. The committee is an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed investiga- 
tion, study, and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the national 
defense and involving joint action of the Army and the Navy. The committee 
may also originate consid(.*ration of such subjects as, in its judgment, are necessary. 
The members are authorized to consult and confer freely on all matters of defense 
and military policy in which the Army and the Navy are jointly concerned, and 
to consider this joint work as their most important duty. Its procedure is in- 
formal ; its reports and recommendations are contidential ; its reports and recom- 
mendations go to The Joint Board. 


Section III 

The Aeronautical Board 

VjO. The authority for the Aeronautical Board is contained in War Department 
G. (). No. 6, 1936, and Navy Department G. O. 

[/JJ] defense are required to be referred to The Joint Board for consideration 
before submission to the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

Section V 

Joint Merchant Vessel Board 

136. The Joint Army and Navy Board of Survey of Merchant Vessels was estab- 
lished August 21, 1916, as the result of an agreement entered into by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy approved the 
final form of the agreement on August 2. 1916, and the Secretary of War on 
August 19, 1916. In order to simplify the name of the board it was changed to 
“The Joint Merchant Ver sel Hoard.” This change in name was approved by the 
Secretary of War April 80. 1917, and by the Secretary of the Navy May 5. 1917. 
The board consi.sts of one Army ollicer and three Navy officers as members, with one 
of the latter acting as recorder. 

137. The board inspects and classifies merchant vessels with a view to their 
possible use In war. The board is assisted by local sei^tions consisting of Army 
and Navy officers who conduct the actual inspection. 

Section VI 

Local Joint Planning Committees 

138. The authority for agencies for cooperation between Army and Navy activ- 
ities within departments, armies, and corps areas of the Army and naval districts 
is War Departmtmt G. O. No. 19. liKi'i, and Navy Department Q. O. No. 103, 1923. 
Commanding generals of departments, armies, and/or corps areas, and com- 
mandants of naval districts whose headquarters are in the same vicinity, appoint 
from among their immediately available officer personnel not more than three 
ofllcers from each service to (‘onstitute a permanent local joint planning commit- 
tee. In cases where superior headquarters for a given department, army, corps 
area, or district are widely separated, more than one planning committee may be 
organized. In addition, the commanding general and the commandant of the 
naval district [iSJf] designate one or more officers on their staffs through 
whom close contact with other services is maintained. 

139. The local joint planning committee takes cognizance of questions referred 
to it by proi)er authority and originates questions on such local subjects as, in its 
judgment, are necessary. Its reports and recommendations are made Jointly to 
the commanding general and commandant of the naval district concerned. 

Section VII 
Joint Economy Board 

140. The authority for the Joint Economy Board is contained in War Depart- 
ment G. O. No. 11, 1933, and Navy Department G. O. No. 237, 1933. The board is 
charged wdth the continuing re.sponsibility of investigating and reporting to The 
Joint Board on economies which can be effected, from time to time, without loss of 
efficiency, by the elimination of overlap or the simplification of functioning 
in those activities of the War and Navy Departments concerned with joint opera- 
tions of the two services or which have approximately parallel functions. 
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141. The membership of the Joint Economy Board will comprise live or more 
officers from each service and will include th^ following : 

a. For the Army. — The Chief of Budget and Legislative Planning Branch and 
four other officers of the Budget Advisory Committee of the War Department. 

h. For the Navy. — The Assistant Budget Officer, Navy Department ; the Director, 
Central Division, Office of Chief of Naval Oi)erations; the Director, Material 
Division, Office of Chief of Naval Operations; an officer from the Shore Estab- 
lishments Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy ; and an 
officer from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (not below the rank of com- 
mander). 

142. The Secretary of the Joint Economy Board will be detailed from the perma- 
nent personnel of either the War Department or the Navy Department. 

143. Reports and recommendations of the Joint Elconomy Board will be pre- 
sented to The Joint Board for action. 

[137] Chapter IX' 

communications 

Section A 

Policy for Coordination of Radio Activities of the Army and Navy 

1. Joint Board reports, J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 183), of January 16, 1923, 
“Utilization of the radio services of the War and Navy Departments for the 
transmission of Government dispatches,” and J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 253), 
“Proposed draft of Executive Orders re regulation of radio in the event of war 
or national emergency,” are rescinded. The following policy, approved by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, is published for information 
and guidance : 

/. Purpose of Radio Policy. 

2. The purpose of this statement of policy is to establish an authoritative 
basis for the coordination of the Army and Navy in the development of radio 
material, the establishment of radio stations, and in the conduct of radio 
activities. 

//. Basic Policy. 

3. The Army and Navy shall provide, control, and operate such transmitting 
and receiving stations as, augmented by private and [138] other Govern- 
ment-owned radio facilities, will insure the existence and availability upon the 
outbreak of war or other national emergency of a militarily controlled, thoroughly 
indoctrinated radio system adequate to meet the requirements of national 
defense, having in view the prevention of undesirable duplication and the prac- 
tical and definite limitation on expenditure imposed by economy. 

III. Primary Responsibility of the Army and the Navy in Radio Activities. 

4. (a) The assignment of primary responsibility to the Army or to the Navy 
for radio activities serving a definite area or purpose Imposes upon the designated 
service the responsibility for the establishment and efficiency of radio serving 
such area or purpose, but allows the other service to use radio to serve the same 
area or its own punwses of a similar nature, provided no serious radio inter- 
ference is caused thereby. 

(b) In war time unity of command In certain areas or theaters of operation 
may be assigned to tlie Army or the Navy, in accordance with the approved War 
Plans, and radio activities therein will be coordinated by the responsible com- 
mander of the service in which such unity of command is vested. 

(c) In order to avoid uneconomical duplication in time of peace : 

(1) The Navy only shall operate radio apparatus of high power (10 kilowatts 
in the antenna or greater). 

(2) The Army shall not handle overseas radio communications commercially 
or for other Government departments except between the United States and 
Alaska, nor operate upon frequencies which will cause serious Interference with 
Fleet or Navy overseas circuits. 

’ Not*. — Ch. IX — CommunicattioDB — le a reprint of ch. VI — Communications, Joint 
Action of the Army and the Navy, 1927, and is effective until completion of revision now in 
projrress. Paragraph numbering of old ch. VI is retained pending revision. 
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IV, AaaignmefU of Primary Responsibility. 

5. Subject to the provisions of subparagraphs (a) and (b) of the preceding 
paragraph, primary responsibility is assigned as follows: 

(a) To the Army in radio communication — 

(1) With and between Army units wherever located. 

(2) Within the Territory of Alaska. 

(3) With and between Army vessels, excluding sucli vessels ns may be 
plac^ under Navy control. 

(b) To the Army in radio intelligence — 

( 1 ) For the Army wlierever operating. 


[Id] C.J.A.3. 

/Change No. 3, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1035 
J. B. No. 310-1 (Serial 653). 

The Joint Board, 

War and Navy Df.partments, 

Washington, June 28, 1940. 

The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, nave 
l)een approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy and should 
be made in all copies of this publication. 

Add the following new pages. 


Page Nos. 

Subject matter 

Id-Ie 

Promulgation of Change No. 3. 



Remove and destroy the pages listed below and substitute the reprinted pages 
containing changes as Indicated. 


Old page Nos. 

Changes on reprinted pages 

Il-IIa 

137-164 

C. J. A. 3— -List of effective pages (revised June 28, 1940) 

Chapter IX, revised, with dia^ms Nos. I and II. 



The office of The Adjutant General, War Department, and the Registered 
Publications Section, Navy Department, require no report of this change. 

William P. Scobey, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 
United States Army, Secretary, 
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[157] CHAPTE31 rx* 

COMMUNICATIONS 
Section I 

Policy For Coordination of Radio Activities of the Army and Navy 

1. Joint Board reports, J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 183), of January 16, 1923, 
“Utilization of the radio services of the War and Navy Departments for the 
transmission of Government dispatches,” and J. B. No. 319 (Serial No. 253), 
“Proi)osed draft of Executive Orders re regulation of radio in the event of 
war or national emergency,” are rescinded. The following policy, approved by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, is published for infor- 
mation and guidance: 

/. Purpose of Radio Policy. 

2. The purpose of this statement of i>olicy is to establish an authoritative basis 
for the coordination of the Army and Navy in the development of radio material, 
the establishment of radio stations, and in the conduct of radio activities. 

II. BcLsio Policy. 

3. The Army and Navy shall provide, control, and operate such transmitting 
and receiving stations as, augmented by private and other Government-owned 
radio facilities, will insure the existence and availability upon the outbreak of 
war or other national emergency of a military controlled, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated radio system adequate to meet the requirements of national defense, 
having in view the prevention of undesirable duplication and the practical and 
definite limitation on expenditure imposed by economy. 

[iJ3] III. Primary Responsibility of the Army and the Navy in Radio 
Activities. 

4. (a) The assignment of primary responsibility to the Army or to the Navy 
for radio activities serving a definite area or purpose imposes upon the desig- 
nated service the responsibility for the establishment and efficiency of radio 
serving such area or purpose, but allows the other service to use radio to 
serve the same area or its own purposes of a similar nature, provided no 
serious radio interference is caused thereby. 

(b) In war time unity of command in certain areas or theaters of operation 
may be assigned to the Army or the Navy, in accordance with the approved 
War Plans, and radio activities therein will be coordinated by the responsible 
commander of the service in which such unity of command is vested. 

(c) In order to avoid uneconomical duplication in time of peace: 

(1) The Navy only shall operate radio apparatus of high power (10 kilowatts 
In the antenna or greater). 

(2) The Army shall not handle overseas radio communications commercially 
or for other Government departments except between the United States and 
Alaska, nor operate upon frequencies which will cause serious interference 
with Fleet or Navy overseas circuits. 

IV. Assignment of Primary Responsibility. 

5. Subject to the provisions of subparagraphs (o) and (b) of the preceding 
paragraph, primary responsibility is assigned as follows: 

(a) To the Army In radio communication — 

(1) With and between Army units wherever located. 

(2) Within the Territory of Alaska. 

(3) With and between Army vessels, excluding such vessels as may be 
plac^ under Navy control. 

(b) To the Army in radio intelligence — 

(1) For the Army wherever operating. 

Xo) To the Navy in radio communication — 

(1) For the establishment, maintenance, and operation of an overseas radio 
service for efficient communication with and between Navy units wherever 

» Ch. IX — Revised and republished June 28, 1940. Section I of the revised Chapter IX is 
a republication of old Section A, with a redesignation of the section. Paragraph number- 
ing of old Section A, 1 to 9. is retained pending revision and republication of Section I. 
B^ion II is new matter replacing old Section B the contents of which is withdrawn from 
Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, and issued as a separate document under a 
**rettricted“ classlflcation. Paragraphing in Section II begins with 156. 
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located ; this service to be available to all departments of the Government and 
for commercial purposes. 

(2) For communication with insular possessions, the Panama Canal Zone, 
and with foreign territory occupied by the Navy. 

(3) With and between ships at sea, exclusive of Army vessels, except such 
of the latter as may have been placed under Navy control in case of war or 
national emergency. 

[i39] (4) For the establishment and operation of radio-compass stations 

along the coasts of the United States, Alaska, overseas possessions, or occupied 
foreign territory. 

(d) To the Navy in radio intelligence — 

(1) For the Navy wherever ox)erating. 

F. War-time Jurisdiction over Nonmilitary Radio. 

6. In time of national emergency, when directed by the President according 
to law, the Army and the Navy will assume Jurisdiction as follows: 

(a) The Army and Navy shall each assume complete control over such 
nonmilitary radio stations as may be allocated to them by the President to 
augment their peace-time facilities. 

(b) For purposes of censorship and supervision over such nonmilitary radii» 
stations as are permitted to operate: 

(1) The Army will assume jurisdiction over all nonmilitary stations within 
the United States, Alaska, and foreign territory occupied by the Army except 
the stations assigned to the Navy In the following paragraph : 

(2) The Navy will assume Jurisdiction over all nonmilitary stations wherever 
located that are permitted to communicate overseas, with ships, or with air- 
craft flying over the sea other than Army aircraft, and over all nonmilitary sta- 
tions in Panama, the insular possessions, and in foreign territory ex^clusively 
occupied by the Navy. 

(c) For the purpose of suppression of unauthorized radio: 

(1) The Army will assume Jurisdiction over the continental United States, 
Alaska, Panama, and In insular possessions or foreign territory occupied by 
the Army. 

(2) The Navy will assume Jurisdiction over shipping and over Insular 
possessions or foreign territory occupied exclusively by the Navy. 

VI. Principles to he Observed in Radio Coordination. 

7. Coordination in radio operation will be effected: 

(a) In the development of types of radio equipment suitable for inter- 
communication. 

(b) By the assignment of call letters, frequencies, transmitting time periods, 
the adoption of a common procedure, and the formulation of codes and ciphers 
for Joint Army and Navy communication. 

(c) All air radio stations of the Navy and air radio stations of the Ann.v 
along the coast and in the insular and outlying possessions shall be equipped 
to send and receive on a common intermediate frequency and a common high 
frequency, and all aircraft carrying radio, except fighting and pursuit planes, 
shall as soon as practicable, IHO] consistent with proper wonomy, be 
equipped to send and receive on one of these common frequencies. 

(d) The radio field sets provided for the use of the Marine Corps on shore 
shall be capable of intercommunication with the radio provided for the op- 
eration of similarly equipped units of the Army. 

(e) The radio communication equipment provided for the vessels of the 
Army Transport Service shall be of a character normally provided for com- 
mercial shipping of the same general class and shall be capable of sending 
and receiving on at least two frequencies assigned by the Navy Department for 
Naval Transportation Service communication. 

VII. Coordination with R^dio Stations of Other Departments and Civilian 
Stations During Peace. 

8. Coordination of the operation of Government radio stations with each 
other and with the operation of civilian radio stations in time of peace will 

be governed by the provisions of the radio act of 1927 (secs. 6, 8, and 25). 

VIII. Coordination of Development Programs. 

9. The Chief Signal Officer of the Army and the Director of Naval Com- 
munications will coordinate the peace-time radio oi)eration and operational 
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deTelopment of the two services. The Chief Signal Officer of the Army and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering of the Navy Department will coordinate 
their recommendation for the procurement programs of the Army and the 
Navy and will coordinate technical radio matters of Joint concern to the two 
services. 

Approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy June 24, 
1927. 

[/^] Section II 


Doctrines and Guides Q&veming Communication {ISiynal) Effectiveness in Joint 
Opeiations of the Army and the Navy 

Farayrapha 

ScBSECTiON I. General 156-158 

II. Coastal Frontier Defense 159-162 

Joint channels and means of inter-communication 159 

Aircraft communication principles 160 

Aircraft warning service 161 

Preparation and distribution of communication (signal) 

J uans and instructions 162 

verseas Expeditions 163-168 

Introduction 163 

General 164 

General principles 165 

Aircraft communication principles and aircraft warning 

service 166 

Joint communication (signal) training 167 

Special equipment 168 

IV. Communication Security 169-171 

General 169 

Grouping of Army and Navy units into categories for classi- 

fled communications 170 

General instructions 171 

V. Joint Communication (Signal) Plan. 

(General 172 

VI. Miscellaneous. 

Other Joint communication requirements 17.3 


Subsection I — General 

156. Effective signal communication in Joint operations of the Army and 
Navy requires — 

a. The interconnection of the appropriate elements of the Army and the Navy 
by the appropriate means of signal communication. 

b. Joint communication (signal) training. 

c. The preparation and proper distribution of Important items of information 
and instructions governing signal communication. 

d. Appropriate provisions for communication security. 

e. Adequate provision for cryptographing. 

157. The information presented hereinafter should serve as a guide, to 
indicate — 

a. The elements that are to be Interconnected during Joint operations. 

[H2'\ b. The distribution that should normally be given Important items 
of information and instructions governing signal communication. ’ 

c. The cryptographic systems to be employed in Joint operations. 

d. The essentials of a Joint Communication (Signal) Plan. 

158. Miscellaneous considerations, — Details for communication between tlie 
Army and the Navy shall be made by the senior officers of the two services in the 
area concerned. The following items are here presented for the guidance of all 
concerned : 

a. Liaison offlcers. — ^The importance of detailing qualified liaison officers for 
Joint operations is indicated in chapter V, section V, paragraph 42i(15) and in 
chapter VI, section II, paragraph 51. 

b. Means and methods of communication. — All suitable means of communica- 
tion are to be considered available for joint use. When a choice is available, the 
most reliable means should be selected, with due consideration for speed and 
security. Attention is particularly invited to the advantages of effecting simul- 
taneous delivery of messages to numerous addressees by radio broadcasting 
(F-method) without obtaining a receipt, or by teletype in case addressees are 
all on a teletype net. Scheduled F-method radio transmissions should usually 
be on an especially prescribed frequency and should be regularly copied by most 
addressees. Such transmissions should be relayed to those addressees who 
either are not able to copy, or are not required to copy them. However, F-method 
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transmissions may be made at any time on the same frequency as that usually 
employed for the 2-way R-method (i. e., in which receipts are obtained, for each 
message transmitted). 

c. Prcccdcjwe.— In the absence of specific instructions to the contrary, mes- 
sages of the same precedence, whether originating in the Army or the Navy, will 
be handled in the order of filing for transmission, or of receipt for relaying. 
Messages are divided into precedence groups to show the relative order in which 
they shall be transmitted and acted upon. This order is as follows: 

(1) The URGENT designation is reserved for messages requiring the greatest 
speed of handling. Any message designated as URGENT will be sent immediately 
upon receipt, except when communication involving another URGENT message 
is being carried on. URGENT precedence is reserved for use during combat, or 
when combat is imminent, real or simulated, to indicate that the message so 
designated conveys the most important orders, information or request pertaining 
to the combat, mS] and thus requires immediate attention. A primary 
example of this type of message is a so-called Army “flash” message which is 
employed to report air observation of surface or air forces and ground observa- 
tion of surface or air forces and ground observation of air forces. For Joint 
communication purposes, an Army “flash” message may be considered to be an 
urgent message of the highest priority. A primary example of a Navy message 
of the highest priority is a major contact report. 

(2) The PRIORITY designation is reserved for messages of less urgency than 
those entitled to URGENT precedence, but of such nature as to warrant prece- 
dence ahead of messages designated as ROUTINE or DEFERRED. Any mes- 
sage designated as PRIORITY will be transmitted before any routine or deferred 
messages which may be awaiting transmission, but transmission of a short 
routine or deferred message will not usually be interrupted to send a PRIORITY 
message. 

(3) The ROUTINE designation is reserved for messages requiring no special 
precedence. They are transmitted in the order in which they are received or in 
such order as will clear the traffic most expeditiously. Any message designated 
as ROUTINE usually will be transmitted before any deferred messages which 
may be awaiting transmission, but transmission of a short deferred message 
will not usually be interrupted to .send a ROUTINE message. 

(4) The DEFERRED designation is reserved for messages requiring no 
special precedence, and whose delivery to the addressee may be delayed until 
the beginning of office hours following the day on which they are filed. This 
will sometimes necessitate transmi.ssion of Deferred messages ahead of Routine 
messages, in order to effect delivery before the time indicated. 

d. Address and signature. — While all official messages will be sent by authority 
of the commanding officer, no signature will ordinarily be transmitted. Mes- 
sages intended for an addressee on board a ship or airplane, or within a command 
on shore, will be routed by use of the appropriate call sign of the ship, aii-plane, 
or shore command. Delivery to any specific addresst^ within the ship, airplane 
or shore command is a function of the command to which delivered. UW 
If call signs are assigned for joint u.se to particular commanders, as well as to 
particular ships, airplanes and shore commands, such commander call signs may 
al.so be employed to indicate routing, addros.sees and originators. 

e. Use of clear or cryptographic language. — The general rules governing the 
use of clear and cryptographic language are .set forth in subsection IV of this 
chapter, wherein communication security is di.scussed. 

/. Operating instructions and procedure . — Operating Instructions are special 
instructions for transmitting, receiving, and when required, for relaying mes- 
sages. These Instructions are set forth in a separate restricted pamphlet entitled, 
“Joint Army and Navy Radio Procedure.” 

g. Time. 

(1) The time of origin is the time at which the me.s.sage is released or authen- 
ticated by the originator. If this time does not appear on the message, it will 
be the time when the message is filed for transmi.s.sion. 

(2) The time of origin in joint communications is expressed in the 24-hour 
clock system and transmitteil as a group of four figures, the first two digits 
representing the hours from midnight and the last two the minutes j>ast the 
hour. 

Examples : 6 :00 A. M. is 0600 and 7 :43 P. M. is 1943. 

(3) For communication within the Army, the 12-hour clock system is used. 

Examples : 6 :00 A. M. Is 000 A, and 7 :43 P. M. is 743 P. 
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h- Dates, 

(1) The date is expressed for joint communication purposes by two figures 
preceding the time of origin, indicating the day of the month. If the date number 
is less than ten, it is always preceded by zero. For example, the first day of the 
month is 01, and the tenth day is 10. “()71626’* means date was 7th day of month, 
and time of origin was 1626. 

(2) The month and year may be added to the date and time of origin group 

when necessary for reference purposes in the text of messages. For example: 
“Your 071626 DEC 1038” means “Referring to your message, with time of origin 
1626 on the 7t!i day of December 1038 * ♦ 

[/^5J (3) In the text of messages, if times indicated are not given 

particular descriptions, the time prescribed for use by the originator shall be 
understood. 

i. Addressees. — In drafting messages, the various classes of addressees may be 
indicated : 

(1) Action addressees. 

(2) Information addressees. 

(3) Both action and information addressees. 

Subsection II — Coastal Frontier Defense 

159. Joint channels and means of intercommunication (See ch. V, Sec. Ill, 
Par. S2h (3) and Diagram I.). — The radio, visual, and wire communication 
which may l»e required hetwetm the tw^o .services in joint coastal frontier defense 
operations are indicated below. Certain Army-to-Army communication circuits 
and certain Navy-to-Navy communication circuits are also included where 
considered desirable to indicate the more important of such circuits. No attempt 
has bt‘en made herein to prescribe the number of separate circuits to be provided 
between statioius. 'Fhe numbeu* and the type of circuits should be determined in 
each case by the nature and amount of the traffic to be transmitted and by geo- 
graphical considerations. If practicable, .separate wire circuits should be pro- 
vided for command, intelligence, and administration. 

а. Coastal frontier headquarters {Army). 

(1) Wire to: Varimis naval district headquarters within the coastal frontier. 

(2) Radio (2)* to: Variou.s naval district headipiarters within the coastal 
frontier. 

б. Corps area headquarters. 

(1) Wire to: Nearest naval district headquarters. 

(2) Radio (2)* to: Nearest naval district headquarter.s. 

c. Sector headquarters ( Arnij/). 

(1) Wire to: Nearest naval district headquarters. 

(2) Rjidio (2)* to: Nearest naval district headquarters. 

d. Subsector headquarters (Army). 

(1) Wire to: In.^horc patrol headquarters. 

(2) Radio f2>* to: Nearest naval district head(piarters from those subsect(»r 
headquarters that are identi< al wdth defensive coastal area headquarters and 
harbor defen.«je headquarters and forts. 

(3) Radio (21 ♦to: Inshore patrol. This communication will neces- 
sarily be on the frequency assigned for communication between ships and 
in.shore patrol headquarters. Subsector headquarters normally only intercepts 
radio messages from the inshore patrol to inshore patrol headquarters, but may 
tran.smit also, when necessary. 

(4) Wire through: Sector headquarters to nearest naval district head- 
quarters — for receiving Information from the offshore patrol. 

€. Harbor Defense Headquarters. 

(1) Wire to: Inshore patrol headquarters. 

(2) Radio (2)* to: Inshore patrol headquarters from harbor defense head- 
quarters that are located at forts. 

f. Forts {Army). 

tl) Wire to: Inshore patrol headquarters through subsector headquarters. 

(21 Radio (2)* to: Inshore patrol headquarter.s. 

g. Army aviation headquarters. 

(1) Radio (!>♦ to: Nav.v airplanes, when required. 

(2> Wire to: Navy air station (if in coastal frontier). 

Radio (2)* to: Navy air stations. 


( 1 ) *806 par. 160 — Aircraft communication principles. 

(2) •Indicates radio two ways — for transmitting and receiving, to be placed In operation 
if wire is not available, or fails for any reason. 
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h. Army reconnaissance airplanes (!)• (5)* 

(1) Radio to: (a) Navy airplanes (in emergencies and/or when jointly 
engaged in a mission). 

(h) Navy air station (in emergencies and/or when operating therefrom). 

(c) Inshore patrol (via Inshore patrol headquarters when engaged in Joint 
missions with the inshore patrol). 

(d) Offshore patrol ships (in emergencies and when Army airplanes are 
assigned offshore patrol missions). 

[1-^7] (2) Visual to: Inshore and offdiore patrols. 

i. Army and Ifavy airplanes (combat) (i)* (When present in coastal frontier 
defense ) . 

(1) l^dio (4)* to: (o) (For air command purposes) between squadron, 
group, and higher commanders of Army and Navy Joint task force elements. 

(6) (For air and air-ground liaison purposes) between reconnaissance and 
scouting airplanes, and the commander of the Joint task force. Also, between 
squadron, group, and higher commanders of Army and Navy Joint task force ele- 
ments. Between reconnaissance aviation or bombardment aviation and the 
following : 

1. To elements of the fleet at sea (if present). 

2, To the joint task force headquarters — air (Army or Navy). Also, between 
pursuit, fighter, and bombardment aviation and Navy air station and/or Army 
aviation headquarters from which operating as well as with the headquarters of 
antiaircraft regiments and antiaircraft gun battalions (for recognition purposes). 

j. Navy airplanes (!)♦ (H)*. 

(1) Radio to: (o) Army airplanes (in emergencies and/or when jointly en- 
gaged in a mission). 

(6) Army aviation headquarters (in emergencies and/or when operating 
therefrom). 

[H8) (2) Visual to: Land antlaircdaft defenses 

k. Navy air station (If present in coastal frontier). 

(1) Radio (1)* (5)* to: Army airplanes (in emergencies and/or when oiier- 
ating therefrom). 

(2) Wire to: Army aviation headquarters. 

(3) Radio (2)* to: Army aviation headquarters. 

l. Offshore patrol ships (Navy). 

(1) Radio (!)• (5)* to: Army airplanes (in emergencies and w^hen Army 
airplanes are assigned offshore patrol missions). 

m. Inshore patrol ships (Navy). 

(1) Radio (!)• to: (o) Army airplanes, via inshore patrol headquarters when 
engaged in joint missions with inshore patrol. 

(6) Forts. 

(c) Subsector headquarters (when Identical with defensive coastal area and 
harbor defense headquarters). 

(2) Visual to : Batteries, forts. 

(3) Visual to : Those subsector headquarters which are identical with defen- 
sive coastal area and hnri)or defense headquarters. 

(4) Visual to: Outpost forces (If present). 

n. Inshore patrol headquarters. 

(1) Wire to: Sub.sector headquarters. 

(2) Wire to: Harbor defense headquarters. 

(3) Radio (2)* to: (a) Subsector headquarters (if identical with defensive 
coastal area and harbor defense headquarters). 

(b) Harbor defense headquarters when located at forts having radio facilities. 

{H9] o. Naval district headquarters (3)*. 

(1) Wire to: Nearest corps area headquarters. 

(2) Wire to: Nearest subsector headquarters. 

(3) Wire to: Coastal frontier headquarters. 

(4) Wire to: Nearest swtor headquarters. 

(5) Radio (2)* to: Coastal frontier headquarters. 

(6) Radio (2)* to: Nearest coit)s area headquarters. 

(1) *Spp par. 160 — Aircraft communication principles. 

(2) * Indicates radio two ways — for transmitting and receiving, to be placed In operation 
if wire is not available, or fails for any reason. 

(3) *10 certain areas it may bo practicable and desirable for communication porposea to 
have various shore headquarters located In the same building, or sufficiently close to facili- 
tate intercommunication and cooperation. 

(4>*Not shown on diagram I. being too variable. 

(5) •Circuits for use In emergencies are not shown on diagram T. 
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(7) Radio (2)* to: Nearest subsector and sector headquarters. 

(8) Wire to : Information Center, Aircraft Warning Service. 

p. Coastal force, 

(1) Radio to: (a) Naval district headquarters. 

(b) Commander offshore patrol. 

q. Escort force, 

(1) Radio to : (a) Naval district headquarters. 

(6) Commander offshore patrol. 

(2) Visual to: Army and Navy units as necessary. 

160. Aircraft communication principles. — ^The following principles governing 
aircraft communication should usually be observed in joint coastal frontier 
defense: 

a. When Army or Navy airplanes are used Jointly as a part of a task force 
organization, the frequencies for communication would be as prescribed by the 
Army or Navy commander of the task force. 

h. When not otherwise specifically provided, Army airplanes will work with 
Army ground stations and Navy airplanes will work with Navy stations afloat 
or ashore. 

c. In emergencies, if the Army wishes to communicate directly with a Navy 
airplane, the Army will utilize a frequency which is known to be guarded by 
that Navy airplane. Similarly, when the Navy wishes to communicate directly 
with an Army airplane, the Navy will utilize a frequency which is known to be 
guarded by that Army airplane. 

d. Airplanes will not be required to shift frequency for joint communication 
purposes while in the air. Any airplane which is able to communicate on more 
than one frequency at a time may do so when required. 

[150] e. It is expected that those various commands of the Army and Navy, 
which may have need of information to be transmitted by particular aircraft of 
either service, will, whenever practicable, arrange to receive such information 
direct, by haidng receiver (Intercept) watches set on the aircraft frequencies 
involved. 

f. Normally, all joint radio communication, except for command purposes 
between airplanes in flight, should be by radiotelegraph. 

161. Aircraft toaming service. — ^The various elements of the Army and the 
Navy Involved in joint operations must be interlinked with an Aircraft Wariv 
ing Service Information Center in a communication net that will insure the 
prompt receipt and distribution of warnings of the approach of enemy aircraft. 
While the elements included in this net will vary according to conditions, the 
information center should usually be connected with the following for the pur- 
pose indicated : 

The reception of warnings from — 

Giviiian reporting stations. 

Army elements: 

Ground reporting stations. 

Aviation elements engaged in missions which would enable them to 
advise of approach of hostile aircraft.* 

All Army elements in a position to report the approach of hostile craft. 
Naval elements : 

Escort Force.* 

Coastal Force.* 

Offshore patrol : 

Airplanes* 

Ships* 

Inshore patrol : 

Airplanes* 

Ships* 

Naval direction finder stations.* 

Coast Guard stations : 
lighthouses. 

[151] The distribution of warnings to — 

Army aviation headquarters for the warning of :t 
Army aviation bases. 

tThese elements are connected by wire with the Information Center. Aircraft warnings 
may be distributed by radio broadcast. . 

• Information Center radio receivers will Intercept for this purpose the normal fre- 
quencies which these elements are using. 
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Army aviation elements. 

Army aviation fields. 

Air defense headquarterat (When present in coastal frontier.) 

Antiaircraft artillery headquarters. t (When an air defense headquarters 
is not located in the coastal frontier or when so located, it does not 
control all antiaircraft artillery defense elements in the coastal frontier.) 

Coastal frontier and/or Army or corps area headquarters (for tlie warning 
of civilian population and Army ground elements and establishments).! 

Naval aviation headquarters (for the warning of naval aviation units).! 

Naval district headquarters for warning of :t 

Navy bases — air, ship, and submarine. 

Navy yards and other Navy shore establishments. 

Escort force. 

Coastal force. 

Offshore patrol. 

Inshore patrol. 

All units of fleet present 

162. Preparation and distribution of communication (signal) plans and in- 
structions (See ch. VI, sec VI, par. 77 and sec. VIII, par. lOSa). — It will be 
necessary for each service to have certain items of information and publications 
pertaining to the other service. The items of information as well as the distri- 
bution should be prepared to suit each operation. The importance of early 
preparation and distribution of these plans and instructions should be impressed 
upon all concerned. For illustrative “Joint Ck)mmunication (Signal) Plan,” see 
paragraph 173. 


Subsection III — Joint Overseas Expeditions 

163. The specific circuits for the movement overseas of a joint overseas expe- 
dition are not herein presented diagrammatically, as in the case of joint com- 
munication for coastal frontier defense, since each joint overseas expedition 
presents a varied set of forces and conditions. However, the following disciis^on 
is intended to cover all major items concerning communication for any joint 
overseas ex- [152] pedition, and to serve as a guide therefor. Diagram 
II should be considered merely as a guide to indicate the joint circuits which may 
be employed during the landing phase of an oversea expedition. The circuits 
and the number and type thereof should be determined in each case by the nature 
and amount of traffic to be transmitteii and by geographical considerations. 

164. General (See ch. VI, sec. Hi, par. 54.). — Many of the measures necessary 
to insure effective communication (signal) in joint overseas expeditions must 
usually be completed prior to, and during, the embarkation phase. Prior to this 
phase, the following measures should be undertaken: (1) the design and pro- 
duction of the appropriate equipment and publications which will be required 
for communication (signal) between the Army and the Navy, and (2) the training 
of communication officers and enlisted men of both services that will participate 
in tile joint overseas oi^erations in the use of prescribed joint communication 
procedure and methods. During the embarkation iffiase, the necessary com- 
munication (signal) plans and instructions should be prepared, distributed, 
and studied, and the particular training required for communication and for 
security should be undertaken. 

165. General principles, — The following general principles which concern com- 
munication have been establisheii : 

a. During the movement overseas, the Army and Navy commanders of a Joint 
overseas expedition, with their respective staffs, should be embarked on the 
same ship, as should the commanders of a joint attack force, and, where practic- 
able, the method should be extended throughout all echelons of command. Each 
transport should have a communication center operated by Navy personnel. 
The complement of this center will be augmented by the addition of Army person- 
nel who will remain on duty therewith until their services are no longer required 
for the routing of messages pertaining to the Army. The communication (signal) 
officers should be infomied of^ 

(1) The particular ships in which the commanders of their next subordinate 
and next superior units are embarked. 

(2) The naval communication arrangements for handling communications 

tThese elements are connected by wire with the Information Center. Aircraft warnings 
may be distribute by radio broadcast. 
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between the shipe, mentioned in (1) aboTe, to the end that they may arrange 
tor the transmission of orders and information under the circumstances. 

b. (See ch. VI, sec. II, par. 50-52.) The liaison officers exchanged between 
the commands of the Army and the Navy should have copies of the crypto- 
graphic systems of their own service for handling messages jipplying particularly 
to that service. These liaison officers may have messages transmitted in these 
systems, regardless of the service [155] operating the agencies of com- 
munication (signal), provided the restrictions on communication (signal) then 
in effect, are not violated. 

0 . Landing phase (See ch. VI, sec. VI, par. 82, and sec. VIII, par. 109.). — ^The 
Navy, during the landing phase will — 

(1) BAYe responsibility for shore-ship communication, and communication 
with Navy boats used for landinga 

(2) Have the beachmaster establish a communication center at each landing 
place to handle communication between ship and shore. (See ch. VI, sec. VI, 
par. 101a.) 

(3) Provide a naval liaison detachment to accompany each combat team to 
provide the radio and visual communication and operation facilities necessary for 
effective naval gunfire support of the combat team. (See ch. VI, sec. VI, par. 
03a, 945 and o.) (See also par. 1685.) 

d. As soon as iiossible, the Army will establish all of its own signal communi- 
cation for combat, and, in addition, provide wire communication and messenger 
service from the command post of each Army combat team to the commander of 
the naval liaison detachment assigned to accompany that particular unit. 

e. The Army shore party commander will establish a message center at each 
landing place and will connect by wire and messenger service with the Navy 
beachmaster’s communication center at that landing place. (See ch. VI, sec. 
VI, par. 101a, o, and d, and sec. VIII, par. 109.) 

1^ Aircraft communication principles and aircraft warning service, — So far 
as they are applicable to communication in a Joint overseas expedition, the 
principles set forth in paragraphs 160 and 161, in connection with Joint coastal 
frontier defense, should usually be observed. 

167. Joint communication (signal) training, — ^The various elements of the 
Army and the Navy to be Jointly trained are indicated below. In particular, 
training during the embarkation phase should include communication between 
the elements which will have to communicate daring the landing phase, the 
familiarization by all concerned with the cryptographic systems prescribed for 
all phases. 

a. Army and Tfavy aviation elements, 

(1) Navy observation airplanes, — ^Even though Army observers may be pro- 
vided in Navy observation airplanes, it is essential that Navy personnel therein 
be trained as indicated below, since in the early phases of the landing they will 
usually be required to undertake liaison, reconnaissance, and Army artillery ad- 
justment missions. 

1154) (a) In communication with the ground units to be supported during 

the landing. 

(5) In recognition of Army panel and pyrotechnic signals used in lieu of 
radio. 

(c)In picking up messages from and dropping messages to ground troops. 

In addition, such Navy personnel should be cognizant of so much of the com- 
munication plans and instractions issued to ground troops as may be necessary 
for effective operations. 

(2) Navy reconnaissance and spotting airplanes,— The Navy personnel en- 
gaged in air reconnaissance and air spotting of Navy gunfire in support of 
landing operations should be trained in the pyrotechnic and panel signals dis- 
played by ground troops, particularly those used to indicate : 

Location of front lines. 

Gunfire is falling short 

Lift gunfire to next objective. 

Put down gunfire on a particular objective. 

(3) Navy observation airplanes tcith Army observers, — ^Army observers who 
may be assigned to Navy observation airplanes during the early phases of a 
landing on missions involving liaison, reconnaissance, and Army artillery adjust- 
ment should be trained in the use of the Navy radio equipment and in Navy 
spotting procedure. 

79716 — 40 — ^Bx. 146, voL 


.29 
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(4) Combat aircraft task forces . — It is ^specially important that the combat 
elements of the aviaUon task forces of both services be Jointly trained in com- 
munication (signal) methods and procedure to the end that the highest degree 
of effectiveness may be attained in the operations of such Joint task forces as 
will be required to support the landing operations. 
b. Other elements of both services. 

(1) Army ground elements . — All Army ground elements should be trained to 
distinguish friendly Naval aircraft from hostile aircraft. In addition, the person- 
nel of those Army radio stations that w’ill be required to communicate with Navy 
air planes engaged in reconnaissance, liaison, and Army artillery adjustment 
missions should receive training in communicating with the Navy aviation 
personnel that will be assigned to cooperate with them in the actual landing. 
Elements of the antiaircraft defense forces should be informed of the recognition 
signals (visual or radio) that will be employed by Navy aircraft operating In 
8uxa>ort of the landing. 

[155] (2) Naval liaison and communication detachments . — Naval liaison 

officers and Naval communication (signal) detachments assigned to accompany 
the Army assault elements (in order to handle the observation and communication 
(signal) required to briing about effective Naval gunfire support of the Army 
assault units) should be trained in the use of — 

(a) The mobile field radio equipment required. 

lb) The Army visual (including pyrotechnic) signals, particularly those used 
to indicate — 


Landing successful. 

Landing not successful. 

Reached objectives. 

Location of front lines. 

Gunfire is falling short ; and lift gunfire to next objective. 
Put down gunfire on a particular objective. 


This liaison and communication personnel through rehearsals in the embarka- 
tion phases should be familiarized with the operations of ground troops and the 
other means of communication that are available in case it is necessary to use 
the Army Communication (signal) system to get Naval messages back to the 
commander of the Naval fire support group via the Naval beachmaster (see 

^(3)^aison ojflcers.— Liaison officers who are exchanged between the higher 
elements of command of the two services should be thoroughly familiar with — 

(a) Provisions governing responsibility for communications during the various 
phases of a Joint overseas expedition. 

(b) Actual command “set-up” of tlie communication systems. 

(c) Rules of both services governing communication security. 

(4) Communication offlcers.— All communication officers should be made cog- 
nizant of the following, during the embarkation phase : 

(o) The three items listed in (3) above under liaison officers. 

(b) The communication channel requirements, cryptographic systems and fre- 
quency plans for all phases. (See ch. VI, sec. VII, pars. 1(M and 107.) 

[156] 168 Special er/uipment.—Tbe special communication (signal equip- 

ment that should be provided and with which the personnel concerned should 
be thoroughly familiarized prior to and during the embarkation phase consists 
in general of the following items (1. e., when normal equipment of the particular 

element will not meet the needs of the situation) : . 

a. Radio sets that will permit of intercommunication between the airplanes 
of such Joint task forces as may be established. ^ 

b Radio sets for such Navy liaison detachments as are to accompany the 
Armv combat teams. These sets should be of appropriate size and weight to 
nerm'lt ready transportation to all locations where an infantry battalion command 
^st may be established, and should permit direct communication between the 
Navy liaison detachment commander and the commander (and ships) of the 
Naw fire support group which is supp^)rting the operations of the particular 
A^ combat tSim.^ As it is probable that radio equipment now available for this 
Durpbse may not be effective under all conditions to be encountered, subsUtute 
means for this communication should be provided— such as aircraft radio or 
Army wire back to the beachmaster and thence by radio to ships concerned. 

c. Cryptographic systems for Joint communications during all phases of the 
operation, including sufficient Army fire-control and alrground liaison codes 
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to supply copies to all Navy observation airplanOs assigned to Army recon- 
naissance, liaison, and artillery adjustment missions. 

d. Radio sets for the beach master, for the small boats, used in the landing, 
and possibly for trajisports of such characteristics as to permit direct communica- 
tion between units linke<l, as shown in Diagram II. 

e. Pyrotechnics for use in the landing boats and on the beach. 

When Navy airplanes are assigned to Army reconnaissance, liaison, and 
artillery adjustment missions, arrangements shall be made, if practicable, to 
l>ermit communication between the Army ground stations and Navy airplanes. 

Subsection IV — Communication Security 

169. General — o. Classified communication between the Army and the Navy 
will be divided into the following security classes : 

(1) Secret, — Messages and written communications will be classified and 
marked secret when disclosure of the information contained therein might en- 
danger national security, cause serious injury to the interests or prestige of the 
•tation or any governmental activity, or would be of great advantage to a foreign 
nation. 

[i^7J (2) (7on/?denHal.— ^Messages and written communications will be 

classified and marked confidential when disclosure of the information contained 
therein, although not endangering the national security, might be prejudicial to 
the interests or prestige of the nation, a governmental activity, or an individual, 
or be of advantage to a foreign nation. 

(3) Restricted. — Messages and written communications will be classified and 
marked restricted when information contained therein is for official use only, or 
when its disclosure should be limited for reasons of administrative privacy or 
denied the general public. 

Secret, confidential, and restricted messages and written communications, plus 
the information contained therein, will be handled and safeguarded In a manner 
appropriate to their classification, as defined above, and in accordance with the 
instructions of the service (s) concerned. 

h. The following doctrines will govern in the classification of messages and 
the use of the various cryptographic systems: 

(1) Reliability, security, and speed, — Reliability is paramount and shall never 
be sacrificed for security or speed. 

(2) Use of clear and cryptographic language. 

(a) In time of war or emergency, all messages to be transmitted by radio, 
or by other means when danger of hostile or unauthorized interception exists, 
are cryptographed except in the following cases: when the tactical situation is 
such that time cannot be spared for cryptographing or the Information to be 
transmitted if intercepted by the enemy could not be acted upon in time to 
infiuence the situation in question, a commanding officer or his authorized rep- 
resentative may order the transmission of a message in plain language. Such 
messages will be marked “Send in clear”, over the signature of the commander 
or his authorized representative. 

(h) So far as practicable, during Joint exercises and Joint communication 
training exercises, each message will be given the same classification and han- 
dling as would be given to the same subject matter in war. 

(3) Mutual observance of classifications , — ^The classification of a message with 
respect to security may be changed only by the originator of the message or by 
superior authorit.v. 

[158] (4) Rules govefning communication security. 

(a) The communications of one service must not be permitted to compromise 
the operations of the other service. 

(h) Radiotelegraph is the preferred method of Joint Army-Navy radio com- 
munication. 

(c) The rules governing cryptographic security in the Army and the Navy 
are based on the same doctrines and are, in genera], similar. Compliance with 
the rules of either service should insure the necessary cryptographic security. 

c. Classified communication between Army and Navy commands or units 
resolves itself into the following categories or echelons as regards distribution of 
cryptographic systems : 

Category A — Cryptographic systems used in communication between spe- 
cial high commands of the Army and Navy. 

Category B — Cryptographic systems used in communication between all 
high commands of the Army and Navy, 
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Category C — Cryptographic systems used in commuxilcatlon between in< 
termedlate commands of the Army and Navy. 

Category D — Cryptographic systems used in communication between 
smaller units of the Army and Navy. 

d. The foregoing categories should, in general, be followed, but may be varied, 
if necessary, at the discretion of the senior commander of either service in each 
theatre of operation. The senior commander of the other service shall be 
immediately notified. 

e. The cryptographic systems prescribed for the various categories will be 
used as circumstances require. For this reason, all commands will be supi^ed 
with the cryptographic systems prescribed for lower categories. 

f. The cryptographic systems authorised for safeguarding classified commu- 
nication for each category are prescribed in the documents mentioned in para- 
graph 171a. 

g. Only the prescribed cryptographic system shall be used for classified com- 
munication between the Army and ^e Navy. 

h. Classified communication between Army and Navy units of categories A 
and B will be facilitated by an exchange of liaison and communication (signal) 
officers between the Army and the Navy elements Involved. 

[15P] 170. Grouping of Army and Navy units into categories for classified 

communications , — The categories authorized for classified communication, ana 
the Army and the Navy units grouped therein, are as stated below: 
a. Category A. 

Army: 

War Department. 

Commanders, theatres of operations. 

Commanders, field armies. 

Any other commanders designated by the War Department.* 
Navy: 

Navy Department 

Oommandersdn-Chief, United States Navy. 

Any other commanders designated by the Navy Department.* 
h. Category B. 

Army: 

All commanders listed under category A above. 

Coastal frontier commanders. 

Commanders, expeditionary task forces.* 

Ck)mmanders, Hawaiian, Philippine, Panama Canal, and Puerto Rican 
Departments. 

C!ommander, troops in Alaska. 

Oimmanders, all corps areas. 

Commanders, GHQ Air Force and wings. 

Commanders, Air Corps wings in oversea departments. 

Commanders of major air fields likely to be engaged in joint opera- 
tions.* 

Navy: 

All commanders listed under category A above. 

Force commanders. United States Fleet 
Type commanders, United States Fleet 
Commanding general, Fleet Marine Force. 

Commanders, major detached task forces. United States Fleet* 
Commander, attack force. 

Ck)mmander, transport group. 

Ck)mmanders, detached squadrons.* 

Commanders, destroyer flotillas. 

Commanders, patrol wings. 

Commandants, all naval districts. 

Commanders, major naval air stations.* 

[160^ 0. Category C. 

Army: 

All commanders listed under categories A and B above. 

<Ik)mmanders, coast artillery districts. 

Commanders, sectors (coastal frontier). 

Commanders, subsectors (coastal frontier). 


•The other Department will be informed of the commanders designated nnder thl8 pro- 
vision in order that all concerned may be notified. 
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Commanders, harbor defenses. 

Commanders, shore parties. 

Commanders of units down to and Including brigades which will 
communicate with Navy units. 

Commanders, Air Corps coastal stations likely to be engaged in 
Joint operations.* 

Commanders, air force grroups and squadrons. 

Commanders, ports of embarkation. 

Navy: 

All commanders listed under categories A and B above. 

Commanders, fire support group. 

Beachmasters. 

Destroyers, light mine layers, all larger combatant surface ships, 
and division and squadron commanders thereof. 

Squadron commanders of submarines, minecraft, and train vessels. 
Air squadron commanders. 

Commander, inshore patrol. 

Commander, inshore air patrol. 

Commander, offshore patrol. 

Commander, offshore air patrol. 

Commander, escort force. 

Commander, coastal force. 

Commanders, fleet Marine force brigades. 

Naval operating bases. 

Naval advanced bases. 

Naval air stations, air bases, and seafflane tenders. 

Destroyer, submarine, and section bases. 
d. Caiegory D. 

Army : 

All commands listed under categories A, B, and C above. 
Commanders of all mobile ground units down to and including infautry 
battalions and cavalry squadrons. 

Commanders, landing force combat teams. 

Commanders, individual forts or groups (harbor defenses). 

Army transports and mine planters. 

Aircraft in Joint operations. 

[idi] Navy; 

All commands listed under categories A, B, and O above. 

Vessels of inshore patrol and (^Ishore patroL 
Aircraft of inshore air patrol and offlehore air patrol. 

Coastal force vessels and aircraft 
Escort vessels and aircraft 

All vessels and aircraft (not a part of or attached to the local defense 
forces) engaged in Joint operations. 

Commander, Marine Corps units down to and including battaliona 

171. Cfeneral instructions, 

a. The authorized cryptographic systems for the categories of classified com- 
munication, the distribution of the various systems and the effective publications 
governing their use are prescribed in the current editions of the following 
documents : 

Army: SIGNAN. 

Navy: CSP 817, 818, 819, 829. 

5. The communication (signal) plans should normally prescribe the crypto- 
graphic systems to be used. 

c. Whenever practicable, in Joint tactical exercises or communication training 
exercises simulating coastal frontier defense, oversea expeditions and landing 
force operations, exercise or training editions of the prescribed cryptographic 
systems shall be used. 

d. For emergency use in peacetime by all categories of command, the cylindrical 
cipher device (Army: M-94; Navy: CSP 488) shall be used. A universal emer- 
gency key for use with this device shall be determined Jointly by the Chief Signal 
Officer and the Director of Naval (Ik)mmunication8 and shall be conununicated to 
both services from time to time. Cipher keys for use in local emergencies shall 


^The other Department will be Informed of the commanders designated under tlilM 
vision in order that all concerned may be notified. 
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be determined locally and Jointly by the senior commanders of the Army and 
Navy units involved. The United States Oast Guard holds this device and is 
furnished the universal emergency key by the Director of Naval Communications. 

Subsection V — ^Joint Communication (Signal) Plan 
(See ch. VI, sec. Vin, par. 108-110). 

172. General — The joint communication (signal) plans (or orders) for joint 
operations of the Army and the Navy (whether for coastal frontier defense or 
joint overseas expeditions) will in general include the following items, in the 
sequence indicated below: 

a. Information, 

(1) Such information of enemy communication (signal) as may be essential 
from the point of view of joint operations of the Army and the Navy. 

[162] (2) Such information of friendly commercial communication facil- 
ities as are to be used (or are available for use) as may be necessary for the 
coordinated action of the two services in joint operations. 

(3) Such Information of the communication (signal) systems of the two 
services as may be necessary for understanding by one service of the capabilities 
and limitations of the communication (signal) systems of the other service. 

(4) Such information of the aircraft warning service communication system 
as is necessary to Insure the prompt reception and distribution of the informa- 
tion of approach of hostile aircraft. 

(5) Such information pertaining to the command “set-up” (1. e., location of 
the headquarters or command posts) of the two services as may be necessary for 
the effective installation and operation of communication (signal) system. 

(6) Designation of the time systems to be used for communication purposes 
and in the texts of messages. 

h. Radio, 

(1) General radio instructions, as necessary, including radio silence restric- 
tions, etc. 

(2) Call signs and frequencies, to include such instructions covering the assign- 
ment and distribution of radio call signs and frequencies as may be necessary — 

(а) To insure coordinated action and avoid mutual interference between the 
two services. 

(б) To provide a guide for the two services In distributing the particular items 
or publications to the interested elements of the two services. 

(c) Time when call signs and frequencies become effective (see par. 172o (6) ). 

(3) Instructions for the establishment and operation of such special channels 
of radio communication as may be required for joint operations Include — 

(a) The assignment of personnel and special equipment when necessary 

(5) Operating schedules, etc. 

(4) Authentication instnictions. 

[163] c. Radio intelligence (radio direction finding and radio intercept) — 
include such information and instructions as to radio intercept and direction 
finding as may be necessary for — 

(1) The coordinated action of the radio intelligence service of the Army and 
Navy. 

(2) The distribution (or exchange) of radio intelligence. 

d. Visual, 

(1) General Instructions, as necessary, including — 

(a) Restrictions as to use of visual signal equipment, daylight and darkness. 

(6) Priority of various means (fiags, searchlights, etc.). 

(c) Meanings of special pyrotechnic signals. 

(2) Visual call signs. 

(o) Call signs needed for communication between the Army and Nav 5 ^ 

ih) Guide for the distribution of call signs to Interested elements of the two 
services. 

(c) Designation of such visual codes as may be required for joint operations. 

(d) Time when call signs are effective. (See par. 172a(6).) 

(3) Instructions for the establishment and operation of such special visual 
channels as may be required between elements of the two services. 

e. Wire. — Instructions necessary for the installation, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such wire communications as may be needed between the two services 
should include provisions for a wire teletype (telegraph printer) or telegraph 
antiaircraft intelligence net and an aircraft warning service net (See Diagram 
1.) If required, authentication instructions should be issued. 
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/!. Messenger (or courier) service. — Instructions necessary for the operation 
of a messenger service between Army and Navy elements when practicable and 
necessary, should state schedules, means of transportation, and whether officer 
or enlisted man. 

g. Recognition signals, 

(1) Recognition doctrine. 

(2) List of the types to be used — day and night — with statements of time 
when each becomes effective. 

(3) Guide for distribution. 

(4) Identifying silhouettes of — 

Ships : Friendly and enemy. 

Aircraft : Friendly and enemy. 

(5) Recognition signals (surface craft, submarines, and aircraft) — 
Type or types to be used. 

Prescribed signals or maneuvers. 

Identifying marks on ships, special flags, lights, etc. 

h. Communication securitg and cryptanalytic activities. — Such instructions 
should be promulgated as may be necessary to insure the coordination of the 
communication security activities of the two services and the prompt exchange of 
technical Information between the cryptanalytic elements of the two services. 

i. Codes and ciphers. 

(1) Such instructions ai9 are not included in existing regulations and publica- 
tions concerning the codes, ciphers and cipher keys to be used in Joint operations. 

(2) Guide for the distribution of codes and ciphers. 

j. Commercial communication facilities. 

(1) Such allocations to the Army and the Navy as may be required. 

(2) Special instructions covering traffic to be handled by commercial stations. 

(3) Special instructions covering supervision of commercial communication 
facilities. 

(4) Call signs and frequencies. 

Subsection VI — Miscellaneous 

173. Other joint oommunioation requirements. — In addition to the intercom- 
munication necessitated by simulated or real Joint coastal frontier defense and 
joint overseas expeditions, intercommunication may be necessary daily in peace- 
time for liaison purposes between various units of the Army and the Navy (and 
the Coast Guard), and when specially required in cases of earthquake, flood, 
riot, and other emergencies, both natural and man-made. During neutrality, 
Intercommunication may be necessary in the Joint maintenance of a patrol in 
United States coastal waters. For the purposes Indicated above, the doctrines 
set forth herein will, Insofar as applicable, govern. 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 6 there appear Diagrams I and II 
bearing captions ‘‘Coastal Frontier, Joint Radio tmd Wire Communi- 
cation” and “Joint Overseas Expedition — ^Landing Phase, Typical 
Communication Circuits for One Beach”, respectively. These dia- 
grams will be found reproduced as Items Nos. 3 and 4, EXHIBITS- 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquiry. These illustrations are 
bound together foll 9 wing the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of 
Inquiry.) 

[//] C. J. A. 4. 

Change No. 4, Joint Action of the Abmy and the Navy, 1935 

J. B. No. 301 (Serial 671). 

J. B. No. 319 (Serial 664). 

The Joint Boabd, 

Wab and Navy Depaktments, 
Washington, January 25, 1941. 

The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, have 
been approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy and should 
be made in all copies of this publication. 
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Add the following new pages : 


Page Nos. > 

Subject matter 

If-lg 

Promulgation of Change No. 4. 



* Pages referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and Indicate 
pages of original exhibit. 


Remove and destroy the pages listed below and substitute the reprinted pages 
containing changes as indicated : 


Old page Nos. > 

Changes on reprinted pages 

Il-IIa 

C. J. A. 4— Lift of effective pages (revised January 25, 1041). 

Paragraph 128, sentences added. 

Chapter IX, Section I revised. 

129-130 

137-140 



^ Pages referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and indicate 
pages of original exhibit. 

The office of The Adjutant General, War Department, and the Registered Publi- 
cations Section, Navy Department, require no report of this change. 

William P. Soobey, 

Lieutenant Colonel, O. fir. O., 

United States Army, Secretary 

[//] Joint Action of the Abmt and the Navy, 1935 

LIST OF EFFECTIVE PAGES 
(Revised January 25, 1041) 


Subject matter 

Change in 
effect 

Page Nos.1 

Title page... - ........... 

Original 

!••• 

2 

No number 

0- OO* 

1- Ia 

Ib-Ic 

Id-Ie 

If-Ig 

U-IIa 

III-IV* 

V-VI 

vn 

vin 

1-2 

5-6 

11 

12-16** 

17 

18 

10-20** 

21-22** 

23-26 

27 

18-41 

42-44 

45-47 

48 

40-64 

Navy* letter of promulgation of November 15, 1035 (Navy copies only) 

Promulgation nf (Change No. 1, July 103^ 

Promulgation of P.hange No. 2, November 3u, 1038 

Promulgation of Change No. 3, June 28, 1940 

3 

Promulgation nf Chlragn No. 4, JannaTT 2.S, 1041 

4 

List of effective pagas 1 

4 

Joint letter of promulgation of September 11, 1035 

Original 

2 

Contents ...... ....... ...... ........ ..... ........ 

Contents, Part I ............... .................... 

2 

Contents, Part I, continued.... ....................................... 

Original 

Chapter I ... ......... .................... 

Chapter I, continued ... ........................ 

1 

Chapter I^ ....... ... ......... .................................. 

2 

Chapter III .... .......... ...... ....... ............... 

2 

Chapter III, continued.. ....... ........ ................... 

Original 

Chapter IV... ..... ..... ........ 

Chapter IV, continued ... .............. 

2 

Chapter IV, continued............................ ..... ....... .... 

Original 

Contents, Part II_ 

Contents, Chapter V.... ...... .................... 

i« 

Chapter V 

2 

Chapter V, continued .... 

Original 

Copter V, continued...... ...... 

Chapter V, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter V, continued 

Chapter V, continued ....... 

Original 

Chapter V, continued 

65-66 

67 

68 

Chapter V, continued.. ... 

Original 

2 

Chapter V, continued ... 

Contents, Chapter VI 

2 

69 

Contents, Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

7D-72 

73-76 

77-80 

Chapter vl 

Chapter VI, continued .... 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

81-62 



^Should be so numbered in ink in Navy copies only. 

**()riginal blank pages IV, 4, 16, 20, and 22 should be so numbered in ink. 
•••Navy copies “2." 


' Pages referred to are represented by italic figures enclosed by brackets and indicate 
pages of original exhibit. 
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\ITa\ 


Subject matter 

Change in 
effect 

Page Nos. > 

Chapter VI, continued 

2 

83-84 

83-86 

87 

88-9U 

01 

02-07 

OR 

00-100 

101 

102 

103-104 

105 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued .• 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

Chapter VI, continued 

Original 

2 

Chapter VI, continued 

106-107 

Chapter VI, continued 

Orl|inal 

108-110 

111 

Chapter VI, continued 

Chapter VL continued 

Orifiinal 

112 

Contents. Chapter VII 

113-114** 

Chapter VII 

<< 

115-126** 

127-128** 

Contents. Chapter VIII 

«< 

Chapter VIII 

4 

120-130 

Chapter VIII, continued 

1 

131-132 

Chapter \TII, continued 

Original 

2 

133 

Chapter VIII, continued 

134 

Chapter VIII, continued 

Original 

4 

135-136** 

Cliapter IX _ _ _ 

137-140d 

141-164 

Cliapter IX, continued 

3 

Chart of Organization for Coastal Frontier Defense 

Original 

3 

3 

No number 

Diagram No. I, Coastal Frontier. Joint Radio and Wire Communication. 
Diagram No. II, Joint Overseas Expedition— Landing Phase. Typical 
Communication Circuits for One Beach 

No number 

No number 




**Origiiial blank pages 114» 126, 128, and 136 should be so numbered in ink. 


* Pages referred to are represented by Italic figures enclosed by brackets and indicate 
pages of original exhibit. 


[i291 Chapter VIII 

AGENCIES FOB EFFECTING COORDINATION 
Section I 

Sanction of Joint Agencies 

125. The existing Joint agencies for coordination between the Army and the 
Navy have no legislative nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist 
as a result of agreement between the Secretaries of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Except as noted in partgraph 135, below, the recommendations of these 
joint agencies are advisory only and become effective upon approval by both 
Secretaries, and in some cases upon further approval by the President. 

Section II 

The Joint Board 

126. The authority for The Joint Board is contained in War Department 
G. O. No. 94, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 10, 1936, and 
Navy Department G. O. No. 7, 1935, as amended by G. O. No. 73, 1935, and G. O. 
No. 82, 1936. The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Staff, 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, 
War Department General Staff; and on the part of the Navy, of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and the Director, 
War Plans Division, Ofllce of Naval Operations. The board is provided with a 
secretary detailed alternately from officers of the Arhay and the Navy. 

[ISO] 127. Any matter which, to either the War or the Navy Department, 
seems to call for consideration as to cooperation between the two services may 
be referred by that department to The Joint Board. The Joint Board may also 
originate consideration of such subjects as in its Judgment are necessary. The 
board confers upon, discusses, and reaches such common conclusions as may be 
practicable regarding such matters. Proceedings and reports of the board are 
confidential. Each department receives a copy of the report of the board. 
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128. The authority for the Joint Planning Committee is contained in War 
Department G. O. No. 94, 1919 (as amended by Q. O. No. 29, 19^, and G. O. 
No. 10, 1936), and in Navy Department G. O. No. 7, 1935 (as amended by G. O. 
No. 73, 1935, and G. O. No. 82, 1936). The Committee consists of three or more 
members of the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, and three 
or more members of the War Plans Division of the Office of Naval Operations ; 
and, in addition thereto, in cases involving procurement and the allocation of 
industry, one officer of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War and one 
officer from the Office of Naval Operations. In the case of technical matters 
Involving cooperation between the two services, the Joint Planning Committee 
may, upon approval of the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, set up committees of experts to advise upon appropriate action. Each 
committee of experts shall be composed of such officers of the Army and Navy as 
may be designated by the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, respectively. 

129. The committee Is an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed investiga- 
tion, study, and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the 
national defense and involving joint action of the Army and the Navy. The 
committee may also originate consideration of such subjects as, in its judgment, 
are necessary. The members are authorized to consult and confer freely on all 
matters of defense and military policy in which the Army and the Navy are 
jointly concerned, and to consider this Joint work as their most important duty. 
Its procedure is informal ; its reports and recommendations are confidential ; its 
reports and recommendations go to The Joint Board. 

Section III 

The Aeronautical Board 

130. The authority for the Aeronautical Board is contained In War Depart- 
ment G. O. No. 6, 1936, and Navy Department G. O. 

[iJ7] Chapter IX 

communications 

Section I 

Policy for the Coordination of Communication Activities of the Army and the 

Navy 

145. General, 

а. The policy and the proposed actions set forth in this chapter are based on 
the fact that the Army and the Navy together constitute the Nation's military 
power of which, under the Constitution, the President is Commander in Chief ; 
therefore their acts derive authority from the direction of the President either 
expressed or implied. 

б. The policy for the coordination of communication activities of the Army and 
the Navy, approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, is 
set forth herein for information and guidance. 

c. Censorship Is not considered to be a communication activity. 

146. Purpose of communication policy. — The purpose of this statement of policy 
is to establish an aiitohritatlve basis for the coordination of the Army and the 
Navy in the development of communication materiel, the establishment of com- 
munication stations, and in the conduct of communication activities, in order to 
insure adequate and efficient intercommunication between the Army and the 
Navy especially in joint operations, to prevent interference and confiict between 
the communication services of the Army and the Navy, to provide for the 
effective physical control of their communications in time of war or other 
national emergency, or when the United States is likely to become a belligerent, 
and to indicate the views of the War and Navy Departments as to the extent 
communications control is to be exercised by other Government agencies under 
the sitations mentioned. 

147. Basic policy. 

a. The Army and the Navy shall provide, control, and operate such transmitting 
and receiving stations, together with the necessary [1S8^ Interconnecting 
equipment as, augmented by nonmilitary communication facilities and services, 
will insure the existence and availability upon the outbreak of war or other 
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national emergency of militarily controlled, thoroughly indoctrinated communi- 
cation systems adequate to meet the requirements of national defense, having 
in view the prevention of undesirable duplication and the practical and definite 
limitation of expenditure imposed by economy. 

b. While the communication requirements of the Army and the Navy for pur- 
poses of national defense must be considered paramount, adequate provision also 
must be made for the needs of other governmental agencies, of industry, and of 
other civilian activities. 

148. Military and naval communications. 

€L The Army and the Navy shall have full authority respectively over all 
military and naval communications, and over all other communication facilities 
allocated in whole or in part to the Army and the Navy. 

b. For operation in time of war as may be necessary, it is contemplated that 
the allocation of additional nonmilitary communication facilities to the Army 
and the Navy will be recommended by the Defense Communications Board created 
by Executive Order on September 24, 1940, or by a similar board subsequently 
created, and that changes in the initial allocation will be similarly recommended. 
It Is further contemplated that all allocations will be made by Executive Order. 

c. In order that the Army and the Navy may plan for essential acquisitions of 
nonmilitary communication facilities and services for wartime or other emer- 
gency use, it is assumed that allocations will be based generally upon the 
following : 

(1) The Army assumes prior right to utilize, in whole or in part, nonmilitary 
communication stations within the United States. Alaska, and foreign territory 
occupied by the Army, except the stations over which the Navy is assigned prior 
right to utilize in the following subparagraph. 

(2) The Navy assumes prior right to utilize, in whole or in part, nonmilitary 
communication stations wherever located that are permitted to communicate 
overseas, with ships, or with aircraft flying over the sea, and non-military com- 
munication stations in Panama, the insular possessions, and in foreign territory 
exclusively occupied by the Navy. 

149. Wartime jurisdiction over nonmilitary communications. 

a. The civil authorities, including the established courts, will continue their 
control of the civil communication agencies in the [75.91 contln«ital 
United States in nonmiii^ary matters, as far as practicable, except in theaters of 
military or naval operations. 

b. If, at some time subsequent to the declaration of war, the President should 
declare martial law, the control of all communication facilities within the affected 
area shall devolve upon the Army or the Navy in accordance with the principle 
of unity of command as set forth in paragraph 1516 below. 

c. As general policy, whatever essential wartime functions nonmilitary Gov- 
ernment communication systems are responsible for performing In peacetime and 
can continue to perform in wartime, they shall be permitted to continue to per- 
form, provided that such arrangements are compatible with the requirements 
of the military services for national defense, and provided that all nonmilltary 
Government communication agencies so conduct the operation of their com- 
munication facilities as to render the greatest possible assistance to the Army 
and the Navy. Accordingly it is contemplated that among others — 

(1) The Federal Communications Commission will continue to perform its 
peacetime functions, including especially the detection, location, and suppr^sion 
of unauthorized radio stations so far as Its jurisdiction, facilities, and personnel 
permit. Beyond its Jurisdiction and the capabilities of Its facilities and per- 
sonnel, such functions may become the responsibilities of the Army and the 
Navy. When functions normally performed by the Federal Communications 
Commission devolve upon the Army and the Navy — 

(а) The Army will assume Jurisdiction over the continental United States, 
Alaska, Panama Canal Zone, and in insular possessions and foreign territory 
occupied by the Army. 

(б) The Navy will assume jurisdiction over shipping and over insular posses- 
sions and foreign territory occupied exclusively by the Navy. 

(2) The Department of Commerce (Civil Aeronautics) will continue to per- 
form its peacetime functions, and to operate its regular communication facilities, 
except In areas such as in actual theaters of operation, where national defense 
mav renulre such facilities to be put under control of the Army or the Navy 
by Executive Order. 

d Although nonmilitary oonimxmication agencies will normally operate as 
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indicated In the preceding subparagraphs, It may be necessary In the Interest 
of national defense for the Army and the Navy II 40 ] temporarily to 
take over and operate some nonmilitary communication facilities not allocate to 
the respective services. For example, in case of threatened attack by hostile 
aircraft, it might be essential summarily to close certain nonmilitary radio sta- 
tions by order of the military or naval commander having responsibility for the 
safety or defense of the threatened area. Or, instead of closing certain radio 
stations, it might be essential for the responsible commander summarily to 
utilize some or all communication facilities temporarily — for example, to pro- 
mulgate an air-raid warning and to give notice when the danger has passed. 
Provision for such actions shall be made by Executive Order, by a Federal Com- 
munications Commission Rule or Regulation, or otherwise as approprlata 

e. Whenever necessary in the interests of national defense, and in accordance 
with existing law, all amateur radio stations not specifically designated by the 
Army or the Navy for military operation will be closed by Executive Order 
upon the recommendation of the Defense Communications Board mentioned in 
paragraph 148 above, or in the absence of such a board, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretaries of War and Navy. The operation of amateurs on Army 
and Navy frequencies, under Army and Navy control, shall not be affected by 
such closing. 

f. Nonmilitary radio stations fall into four categories as follows : 

(1) Those stations which the Army or the Navy will require in time of war or 
other national emergency to supplement their peacetime circuits. 

(a) These stations would be taken over and operated by the respective services. 

(b) It is contemplated that the number of such stations will be kept to a 
minimum. 

(2) Those stations from which the Army or the Navy will require some cir- 
cuits, or those stations all of whose facilities are requlr^ part time. ' 

(a) The Army or the Navy would supervise the operation of such stations with 
direct control over the circuits serving military nee^. 

(b) Such circuits as are not utiliz^ by the Army or the Navy would usually 
remain available to serve nonmilitary purposes. 

(8) Those stations which must remain in operation as nonmilltary stations 
to serve Government procurement, commercial, or civilian needs. These stations 
would be permitted to continue in operation under Jurisdiction of the Federal 
Communications Commission (or other Government agency normally having Juris- 
diction), assisted as may be necessary by the Army and the Navy. 

lHOa] (4) Those stations which are not required by the Army or the Navy, 
or for other national defense purposes. 

(a) These stations may be allowed to continue in operation as in peacetime, 
or they may be closed. 

(b) These stations whether allowed to operate or not would be under the 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Communications Commission (or other Government 
agency normally having Jurisdiction), assisted as may be necessary by the Army 
and the Navy. 

150. Authorized nonmUitary communieationz, — ^In the case of nonmilltary com- 
munication stations not allocated for utilization in whole or in part to the Army 
or the Navy, but which are allowed to continue In normal operation, supervl^on 
and control may sometimes devolve upon the Army or the Navy. For purposes 
of such supervision and control — 

a. The Army will assume Jurisdiction over all such stations within the United 
States, Alaska, and foreign territory occupied by the Army except the stations 
assigned to Navy Jurisdiction In subparagraph b below. 

b. The Navy will assume Jurisdiction over all nonmilltary stations wherever 
located that are permitted to communicate overseas, with ships, or with alrcr^t 
fl 3 dng over the sea other than Army aircraft, and over all nonmilltary stations in 
Panama, the insular possessions, and In foreign territory exclusively occupied 
by the Navy. 

151. Primary rezponzihUity of the Army and the Navy in communioation 
activities. 

a. The assignment of primary responsibility to the Army or to the Navy for 
communication activities serving a definite area or purpose imposes upon the 
designated service the responsibility for the establishment and efficient operation 
of the communications serving such area or purpose, but allows the other service 
to use communication facilities to serve the same area or its own purposes of a 
similar nature, provided no serious interference is caused thereby. 
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5. In wartime, unity of command in certain areas or theaters of operation may 
be assigned to the Army or the Navy. (Communication activities therein will be 
coordinated by the responsible commander of the service in which such unity of 
command is vested. 

a. In order to avoid uneconomical duplication — 

(1) The Navy only shall operate radio apparatus of high power (10 kilowatts 
or more in the antenna). 

(2) The Army shall not handle overseas radio communication commercially 
or for other Government departments except between the United States and 
Alaska (unless the Navy is unable to handle the communication), nor [H0h\ 
operate upon frequencies which will cause serious interference with Pleet or 
Navy overseas circuits 

152. Assignment of primary responsibility . — Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs a and b of the preceding paragraph, primary responsibility is assigned 
as follows: 

a. To the Army in radio communication — 

(1) With and between Army units wherever located. 

(2) Within the Territory of Alaska.* 

(3) With and between Army vessels, excluding such vessels as may be traced 
under Navy control. 

b. To the Army in radio intelligence, including radio Intercept and direction 
finding for the Army wherever oiierating. 

CL To the Army In landline communication — 

(1) C]k>nnecting headquarters, units, and establishments of the Army wherever 
located. 

(2) Grossing the international boundaries between the United States aud 
Canada, and between the United States and Mexico. 

(8) Within the continental United States when charged therewith in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 149 above. 

(4) In Alaska, Panama Canal Zone, and in insular possessions and foreign 
territory occupied by the Army. 

d. To the Army in cable communication — 

(1) Ck)nnecting headquarters, units, and establishments of the Army within 
the continental limits of the United States. 

(2) Within the continental United States when charged therewith in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 149 above. 

(3) Between the continental United States and Alaska. 

(4) Within the Territory of Alaska. 

(5) At points outside the continental United States occupied exclusively by 
the Army. 

e. To the Army in aircraft warning service (see par. 161) — 

For the continental United States, Alaska, Panama Oanal Zone, all insular 
possessions of the United States garrisoned by Army troops, and all foreign terri- 
tory occupied by the Army 

lHOc^ f. To the Navy in radio communication — 

(1) For the establishment, maintenance, and operation of an overseas radio 
service for efficient communication with and between Navy units wherever lo- 
cated ; this service to be available to all departments of the Government and for 
Qommercial purposes. 

(2) For communication with insular possessions, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
with foreign territory occupied by the Navy. 

(8) With and between ships at sea and with and between aircraft which fiy 
over the sea, exclusive of Army vessels and aircraft, except such Army vessels and 
aircraft as may have been placed under Navy control. 

g. To the Navy In radio intelligence, including radio intercept and direction 
finding for the Navy wherever operating. 

A. To the Navy in landline communication — 

(1) Connection headquarters, units, and activities of the Navy wherever 
located. 

(2) In insular possessions and foreign territory occupied exclusive by the 
Navy. 

i. To the Navy in cable communication — 

•Notb. — A ttention ie Invited to paragraph IBlo (2). While the Navy ia charged with 
primary reeponsibillty for the eetaoltahment, maintenance, and operation of an orerseae 
radio service, it is agreed that the Army shaU not be prevented from handling radio com- 
munication, commercially or for other Government departments, between the continental 
United States and Alaska. 
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(1) For communicatioD from the United States to all points outside the United 
States except to Alaska. 

(2) At points outside the continental United States occupied by the Navy. 

(3) Connecting headquarters, units, and activities of the Navy wherever located. 

y. To the Navy in aircraft warning service (see par. 161) — 

(1) For all vessels and aircraft of the Navy, including Army vessels and aircraft 
operating under Navy control. 

(2) For all insular possessions garrisoned exclusively by the Navy. 

(3) For foreign territory occupied exclusively by the Navy. 

153. Principles to be observed in communication coordination. — Coordination 
in communication operation will be effected by — 

a. The development of types of communication equipment suitable for inter- 
communication between the Army and the Navy. 

b. The assignment of call signs, frequencies, transmitting time periods, the 
adoption for joint Army and Navy communication of a common procedure, and 
the formulation of cryptographic systems. 

c. The provision of field radio sets for the use of the Marine Corps on shore 
which shall be capable of communication with the radio sets used by similarly 
equipped units of the Army. 

iHOd] d. The provision, on vessels of the Army Transport Service, of radio 
communication equipment of a character normally provided for commercial 
shipping of the same general class, and by provision of such ^ulpment capable 
of sending and receiving on at least two frequencies assigned by the Navy Depart- 
ment for Naval Transportation Service communication. (If practicable, vessels 
of the Army Transport Service should be provided with radio equipment identical 
with that provided for vessels ot the Navy similarly employed.) 

e. The preparation of suitable Joint communication plans for all Joint opera- 
tions. 

f. The conduct of Joint communication training exercises. 

g. For a more detailed discussion of coordination requirements, see Section II 
of this Chapter. 

154. Coordination with radio stations of other departments and civilian radio 
stations during peaoefime.— Coordination of the operation of Government radio 
stations with each other and with the operation of civilian radio stations in time 
of peace will be governed by the provisions of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended. 

155. Coordination of development programs. — The Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army and the Director of Naval Communications will coordinate the peacetime 
operation of communications and the operational development of the two services 
to insure adequate and effective Joint intercommunication. The Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army and the Chief of the Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department 
will coordinate their recommendations for the procurement programs of the Army 
and the Navy, and will coordinate technical communication matters of Joint 
concern to the two services. 

[M] C. J. A. 5. 

Changes No. 5, Joint Action of the Abmy and the Navy, 1935 

J. B. No. 301 (Serial 702). 

A. G. 062.1 (5-26-41). 

J. B. No. 319 (Serial 684). 

J. B. No. 319 (Serial 685). 
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Wae and Navy Department, 

Washington, July H, 19^1. 

The following changes in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, have 
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[129] Chapter VIII 

AGENCIES FOB EFFECTINQ COORDINATION 

Section I 

Sanction of Joint Agencies 

125. The existing Joint agencies for coordination between the Army and the 
Navy have no legislative nor executive basis for existence. These agencies exist 
as a result of agreement between the Secretaries of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Except as noted in paragraph 135, below, the recommendations of these 
Joint agencies are advisory only and become effective upon approval by both 
Secretaries, and in some cases upon further approval by the President. 

Section II 
The Joint Board 

126. The authority for The Joint Board is contained in War Department G. O. 
No. 94, 1919, as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 10, 1936, and Navy 
Department G. O. No. 7, 1936, as amended by G. O. No. 73, 1935, and G. O. No. 
82, 1936. The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Staff, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, and the Assistant Chief 
of Staff. War Plans Division, War Department General Staff; and on the part 
of the Navy, of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Director, War Plans 
Division, Office of Naval Operations. The board is provided with a secretary 
detailed alternately from officers of the Army and the Navy. 

[ISO] 127. Any matter which, to either the War or the Navy Department, 
seems to call for consideration as to cooperation between the two services may 
be referred by that department to The Joint Board. The Joint Board may also 
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originate consideration of snch subjects as in its judgment are necessary. The 
board confers upon, discusses, and reaches such common conclusions as may be 
practicable regarding such matters. Proceedings and reports of the board are 
confidential. Each department receives a copy of the report of the board. 

128. The authority for the Joint Planning Committee is contained in War 
Depiirtment G. O. No. 84, 1919 (as amended by G. O. No. 29, 1923, and G. O. No. 
10, 1936), and in Navy Department G. O. No. 7, 1935 (as amended by G. O. No. 
73, 1935, and G. O. No. 82, 1936). The Committee consists of three or more 
members of the War Plans Division, War Department General Staff, and three 
or more members of the War Plans Division of the Office of Naval Operations; 
and, in addition thereto, in cases involving procurement and the allocation of 
industry, one officer of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War and one 
officer from the Office of Naval Operations. In the case of technical matters 
involving cooperation between the two services, the Joint Planning Committee 
may, upon approval of the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, set up committees of experts to advise upon appropriate action. Each 
committee of experts shall be composed of such officers of the Army and Navy 
as may be designated by the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, respectively. 

129. The committee is an agency of The Joint Board for the detailed Investi- 
gation, study, and development of policies, projects, and plans relative to the 
national defense and Involving Joint action of the Army and the Navy. The 
committee may also originate consideration of such subjects as, in its Judgment, 
are necessary. The members are authorized to consult and confer freely on 
all matters of defense and military policy in which the Army and the Navy are 
Jointly concerned, and to consider this Joint work as their most important duty. 
Its procedure is informal ; its reports and recommendations are confidential ; its 
reports and recommendations go to The Joint Board. 

Section ni 

The AeronautUxa Board 

130. The authority for the Aeronautical Board is contained in War Depart- 
ment G. O. No. 9. 1986, and Navy Department G. O. [ISl] No. 81, 1938. 
The board consists, on the part of the Army, of the Chief of Air Corps, the As- 
sistant to CJhief of Air Corps, and one member of the War Plans Division of the 
War Department General Staff; on the part of the Navy, of the Chief of Bureau 
of Aeronautics, the Head of Plans Division of his office, and one member of 
the War Plans Division, office of C!hief of Naval Operations. The War Plans 
Division members are not eligible for duty with The Joint Board or the Joint 
Planning Committee. The board is provided with a secretary detailed from the 
permanent personnel of either the War Department or the Navy Department. 

131. The function of the Aeronautical Board is to secure a more complete 
measure of cooperation and coordination in the development of aviation of the 
Army and of the Navy. It will investigate, study, and report upon all questions 
affecting Jointly the development of aviation of the Army and of the Navy which 
have been referred to it by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
The Joint Board, the Chief of the Air Corps, or the Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. In addition, it will also be charged with the duty of originating 
consideration of such subjects when in its Judgment necessary and of recom- 
mending whatever it considers essential to establish sufficiency and efficiency of 
cooperation and coordination of effort between the Army and the Navy as to 
aviation. 

132. In the execution of the foregoing, the Aeronautical Board will be gov- 
erned by the following. It will hold regular monthly meetings and such extraor- 
dinary meetings as n?ay be deemed advisable. It will prescribe its own proce- 
dure and will be assisted by working committees, the members of which vrill 
be appointed by the Aeronautical Board. All recommendations of the Aeronauti- 
cal Board affecting Joint Army and Navy policies or plans relative to the national 
defense will be referred to The Joint Board for consideration before submission 
to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. Matters affecting the 
procurement of materiel in time of war to meet Joint requirements will be sub- 
mitted to the Army and Navy Munitions Board. All other matters will be sub- 
mitted direct to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

79716 — 16— Ex. 146, voL 2 SO 
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Section IV 

Army and Navy Munitions Board 

133. The authority for the Army and Navy Munitions Board Is contained 
in The Joint Board’s letter J. B. No. 346 (Serial No. 181), of June 27, 1922, ap- 
proved hy the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy June 29, 1922. 
The board consists of the Under Secretary of War and the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, assisted by an executive committee composed of oflicers on duty in 
the War and Navy Departments, as follows : 

Three officers of the Army and three officers of the Navy tp be selected by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. 

134. The board is authorized and directed to — 

a. Formulate and keep up to date such pertinent plans and policies as in the 
opinion of the two Departments should be adopted by the Federal Government 
for coordinating and controlling national industrial effort in emergency. 

&. Assure the necessary coordination in the procurement war plans of the two 
services, and in all plans, studies, and appendices thereto intended to facilitate the 
Government’s efforts in emergency to promote orderly mobilization of industry. 

c. Form and direct the activities of such Joint committees as may be necessary 
to consider, investigate, and make recommendations concerning pertinent sub- 
jects falling within the purview of the Board’s responsibilities. 

135. Approval of action taken by the Munitions Board is not required, except 
that any plans prepared by it that affect Joint war plans and Joint Army and 
Navy policy relative to the national 

[137] Chafteb IX 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Section I 

Policy for the Coordination of Communication Activities of the Army and the 

Navy 


145. General. 

a. The policy add the proposed actions set forth in this chapter are based on 
the fact that the Army and the Navy together constitute the Nation’s military 
power of which, under the Constitution, the President is Commander In Chief; 
therefore their acts derive authority from the direction of the President either 
expressed or implied. 

b. The policy for the coordination of communication activities of the Army and 
the Navy, approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, is 
set forth herein for Information and guidance. 

c. Censorship is not considered to be a communication activity. 

146. Purpose of communication policy , — ^The purpose of this statement of 
policy is to establish an authoritative basis for the coordination of the Army and 
the Navy in the development of communication materiel, the establishment of 
communication stations, and in the conduct of communication activities, in order 
to Insure adequate and efficient intercommunication between the Army and the 
Navy especially in Joint operations, to prevent interference and conflict between 
the communication services of the Army and the Navy, to provide for the effective 
physical control of their communications in time of war or other national emer- 
gency, or when the United States is likely to become a belligerent, and to indicate 
the views of the War and Navy Departments as to the extent communications 
control is to be exercised by other Government agencies under the situations 
mentioned. 

147. Basic policy, 

a. The Army and the Navy shall provide, control, and operate such transmit- 
ting and receiving stations, together with the necessary interconnecting equip- 
ment as, augmented by nonmilitary communication facilities and services, will 
insure the existence and availability upon the outbreak of war or other national 
emergency of militarily controlled, thoroughly indoctrinated communication 
systems adequate to meet the requirements of national defense, having in view the 
prevention of undesirable duplication and the practical and definite limitation of 
expenditure imposed by economy. 

[iJ31 b. While the communication requirements of the Army and the Navy 
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for purposes of national defense must be considered paramount, adequate pro- 
vision also must be made for the needs of other governmentai agencies, of indus- 
try, and of other civilian activities. 

148. Military and naval communications. 

a. The Army and Navy shall have full authority respectively over all military 
and naval communications, and over all other communication facilities allocated 
in whole or in part to the Army and the Navy. 

b. For operation in time of war as may be necessary, it is contemplated that 
the allocation of additional nonmilitary communication facilities to the Army and 
the Navy will be recommended by the Defense (Jommunications Board created 
by Executive Order on September 24, 1^0, or by a similar board subsequently 
created, and that changes in the initial allocation will be similarly recommended. 
It is further contemplated that all allocations will be made by Executive Order. 

c. In order that the Army and the Navy may plan for essential acquisitions 
of nonmilitary communication facilities and services for wartime or other emer- 
gency use, it is assumed that allocations will be based generally upon the 
following : 

(1) The Army shall have prior right to use, in whole or in part, nonmilitary 
communication stations within the United States, Alaska, and foreign territory 
occupied by the Army, and the stations of the inter-American commercial air 
routes except the stations which the Navy is assigned prior right to use in the 
following subparagraph. 

(2) The Navy shall have prior right to use, in whole or in part, nonmilitary 
communication stations wherever located that are permitted to communicate 
overseas, with ships or with aircraft flying over the sea, exclusive of Army 
vessels and aircraft, except such Army vessels and aircraft as may have been 
placed under Navy control, but inclusive of nonmilitary communication stations 
in Panama and the Canal Zone, the insular possessions, and in foreign territory 
exclusively occupied by the Navy, except stations of the inter-American commer- 
cial air routes. 

(3) Stations of the inter-American commercial air routes shall, for the pur- 
poses of the two preceding subparagraphs, be deemed to include those land 
airports in Central and South America, excluding Panama and the Canal Zone, 
at which nonmilitary facilities have been established at the primary instance of 
the War Department. 

149. Wartime jurisdiction over nonmilitary communications. 

a. The civil authorities, including the established courts, will continue their 
control of the civil communication agencies in the 

[i+5] und thus requires inunediate attention. A primary example of this 
ty^ of message is a so-called Army “flash” message which is employed to report 
air observation of surface or air forces and ground observation of air forces. 
For joint communication purposes, an Army “flash” message may be considered 
to be urgent message of the highest priority. A primary example of a Navy 
message of the highest priority is a major contact report. 

(2) The PRIORITY designation is reserved for messages of less urgency than 
those entitled to URGENT precedence, but of such nature as to warrant prec- 
edence ahead of messages designated as ROUTINE or DEFERRED. Any 
message designated as PRIORITY will be transmitted before any routine or 
deferred messages which may be awaiting transmission, but transmission of a 
short routine or deferred message will not usually be interrupted to send a 
PRIORITY message. 

(3) The ROUTINE designation is reserved for messages requiring no 8i)ecial 
precedence. They are transmitted in the order in which they are received or In 
such order as will clear the traffic most expeditiously. Any message designated 
as ROUTINE usually will be transmitted before any deferred messages which 
may be awaiting transmission, but transmission of a short deferred message 
will not usually he interrupted to send a ROUTINE message. 

(4) The DEFERRED designation is reserved for messages requiring no special 
precedence, and whose delivery to the addressee may be delayed until the begin- 
ning of office hours following the day on which they are filed. This will some- 
times necessitate transmission of Deferred messages ahead of Routine messages. 
In order to effect delivery before the time’ indicated. 

d. Address and signature. — While all official messages will be sent by author- 
ity of the commanding officer, no signature will ordinarily be transmitted. Mes- 
sages intended for an addressee on board a ship or airplane, or within a command 
on shore, will be routed by use of the appropriate call sign of the ship, airplane, 
or shore command. Delivery to any specific addressee within the ship, airplane 
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or shore command is a function of the command to which delivered. If call 
signs are assigned for Joint use to particular commanders, as well as to particular 
ships, airplanes and shore commands, such [IW commander call signs 
may also be employed to indicate routing, addresses and originators. 

e. Vie of clear or cryptographic language , — The general rules governing the 
use of clear and cryptographic language are set forth in subsection IV of this 
chapter, wherein communication security is discussed. 

A Operating instructions and procedure, — Operating instructions are special 
instructions for transmitting, receiving, and when required, for relaying mes- 
sages. These instructions are set forth in a separate restricted pamphlet enti- 
tled, “Joint Army and Navy Badio Procedure.*' 

g. Time, 

(1) The time of origin is the time at which the message is released or authen- 
ticated by the originator. If this time does not appear on the message it will be 
the time when the message is filed for transmission. 

(2) The time of origin in Joint communications is expressed in the 24-hour 
clock system and transmitted as a group of four figures, the first two digits 
representing the hours from midnight and the last two the minutes past the hour. 
Examples : 6 : 00 A. M. is 0600 and 7 : 43 P. M. is 1943. 

(8) For communication within the Army, the 12-hour clock system is used. 
Examples : 6 ; 00 A. M. is 600 A, and 7 : 43 P. M. is 743 P. 

(4) For communication within the Navy, Greenwich civil time (G. O. T.) is 
used in headings of messages. 

(5) Unless otherwise prescribed, the time of origin in the headings of mes- 
sages in Joint communication will be Greenwich civil time (G. 0. T.). 

h. Dates. 

(1) The date is expressed for Joint communication purposes by two figures 
preceding th6 time of origin, indicating the day of the month. If the date number 
Is less than ten, it is always preceded by zero. For example, the first day of the 
month is 01, and the tenth day is 10. **071626*’ means date was 7th day of 
month, and time of origin was 1626. 

(2) The month and year may be added to the date and time of origin group 
when necessary for reference purposes in the text of messages. For example: 
“Your 071626 DEO 1988’* means “Referring to your message, with time of origin 
1628 on the 7th day of December 1938 ♦ • • 
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Foubtisnth Naval District, 

Pearl Harbor, T, H,, 25 April 1941. 

S-A16-1/A7-3 (8) /ND14 
(0898) 

From: Ckimmandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

To: Distribution List for 14ND-JCD-42. 

Subject: Original 14MWCD-42. 

References : 

(a) WPD-42. 

(b) FTP 165, Introduction, Chapter II. 

Enclosures : 

(A) Original 14ND-JC!D-42, Reg. No. 19 including List of Effective Pages. 

(B) Receipt and Destruction Form, in duplicate. 

1. The Original 14ND-JCD-42 (Army Short Title HCF-41) is hereby promul- 
gated to the officers on the Distribution List of 14NI>-JOD-^, including those 
on the Distribution List of 14ND-JCD-13. It was signed and placed in effect 
by the Commanding General Hawaiian Department and by the Commandant 
Fourteenth Naval District on 11 April 1941, to remain effective until notice 
in writing by either party of its renouncement, in part or in whole, or until 
disapproved, in part or in whole, by either the War or Navy Departments. 

2. This Original Plan, prepared in accordance with references (a) and (b), 
supercedes 14ND-JCD-13 (Army Short Title HGF-39) and will be handled 
as follows : 

a. All holders of 14ND-JCD-13 remove and destroy by burning all pages 
now contained in 14ND-JCD-18. 
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b. Insert this letter and the pages of Enclosure (A) In their proper places 
in the old binder, if used, in accordance with the List of Effective Pages 
contained in Enclosure (A) ; new holders on the Distribution List tor 14ND- 
JCD-42 provide own binders. 

c. Report receipt, destruction of superceded pages of 14ND-JCD-13 and check 
of contents on the form herewith, Enclosure (B). New holders report receipt 
and check of contents only. 

[U] 3. a. This publication will be handled and accounted for in accordance 

with the instructions contained in the Navy Regulations and in the Registered 
Publication Manual. 

b. This volume shall not he carried in aircraft, and when not in use shall 
be kept in Glass **A” stowage, as prescribed in the Registered Publication 
Manual. 

4. IT IS FORBIDDEN TO MAKE EXTRACTS FROM, OR COPY, PORTIONS 
OF THIS PUBLICATION WITHOUT SPECIFIC AUTHORITY FROM THE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, EXCEPT AS PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
CURRENT EDITION OF THE REGISERED PUBLICATION MANUAL, 

5. It is hereby certified that the originator considers it to be impracticable 
to phrase this document in such a manner as will permit a classification other 
than secret 

C. C. Bloch. 

[nfl * Joint Coastal Frontier Def^e Plan Hawaiian Coastal Frontier— List o 
Effective Pages, UND-JCD-^B 


Subject Matter 
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Change in 
Effect 
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I Origliial, April IMl, 14NI>nJCIM2 
HCF-41 

[i] Register No. 19 


[FuU Title] 

JOINT 

COASTAL FRONTIER DEFENSE PLAN 
HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER— HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 

AND 

FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
[Short Title] 

HCF 41 14ND-JCD-42 

Under the provisions of AR 380-5 (paragraph 27) each recipient of this docu- 
ment will make return therefor on June 30, and December 31 of each year to the 
Assistant Adjutant General, Headquarters Hawaiian Department, Fort Shatter, 
T. H., except that recipient of this document serving with units of this Depart- 
ment will account for same by means of the memorandum receipt system as 
prescribed in letter, this headquarters, dated June 16, 1934, file No. AG 381 Misc. 
(Secret), Subject; Hawaiian Department War Plans. 

Navy holders of this plan will make quarterly reports as noted on Navy 
Distribution List, page 3. . 
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SECBET 


Headquarters 

Fourteenth Naval District, 
Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, T. H., 
11 AprU 1941 

JOINT COASTAL FRONTIER DEFENSE PLAN 
HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER— 

HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 
and 

FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
SBOriON I — DIBECTIVES 

1. RESPONSIBILITY, This Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan is prepared 
under the direction of the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and 
the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

2. BASIS. This plan is based on Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan 
RAINBOW No. 1, and Section V, page 61, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
1935, and will constitute the basis on which all subsidiary peace and war projects, 
joint operating plans, and mobilization plans are based. 

3. METHOD OF COORDINATION. The Commanding General of the Ha- 
waiian Department and the Commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District have 
determined that in this joint plan the method of coordination will be by mutual 
cooperation and that this method will apply to all activities wherein the Army 
and the Navy operate in coordination, until and if the method of unity of com- 
mand is invoked, as prescribed in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935, 
Chapter 2, paragraph 9 l>. 

4. PLANNING REPRESENTATIVES. The Assistant Chief of Staff for War 
Planning (G-3), Headquarters HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, and the War Plans 
Officer, Headquarters FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, are designated as 
planning representatives respectively for the Army and Navy Commanders in 
the HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. (Par. 40 a. page 61, Joint Action of 
the Army and the Navy, 1935). 

5. JOINT PLANNING COMMITTEE. A Local Joint Planning Committee is 
established to consist of the Chiefs of Staff, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT and 
FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT and such other Army and Navy Officers as 
may be appointed by the Commanding General, HAWAIIAN DEPARMENT, and 
the Commandant, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT (Section VI, page 133, 
Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935). The Joint Planning Committee 
shall take cognizance of all matters affecting joint coordination in all subsidiary 
Plans or Projects constituting the Joint Defense Plans, HAWAIIAN COASTAL 
FRONTIER. The senior member thereof is authorized to designate such stand- 
ing or special sub-committees as from time to time may be necessary. 

[ 6 ] SECTION n — DEUMITATION OF ABBA : i .. 

6. HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. “The HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRON- 
TIER consists of OAHU and such adjacent land and sea areas as are required 
for the defense of OAHU’*. 

It has been determined that the HAWAAIAN COASTAL FRONTIER consists 
of land and sea areas bounded by arcs of twenty (20) miles radii with centers 
at OPANA POINT, MAUI ; KAUIKI HEAD LIGHT, MAUI ; LAUPAHOEHOE 
LIGHT, HAWAII; CAPE KUMUKAHI LIGHT, HAWAII, KALAE LIGHT, 
HAWAII; SOUTHWEST HEADLAND, KAHOOLAWE; LEAHI POINT, NII- 
HAU, LEHUA ISLAND, NIIHAU : KAILIU POINT, KAUAI ; and arc of thirty 
(30) miles radius with its center at KAHUKU POINT, OAHU, and the tangents 
connecting these arcs in the order named. 

7. HAWAIIAN COASTAL ZONE. The Hawaiian Coastal Zone comprises the 
waters of the HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. 

8. HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL FRONTIER. The Hawaiian Naval Coastal 
Frontier comprises the HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER plus the areas 
bounded by the territorial waters of MIDWAY ISLAND, JOHNSTON' ISLAND, 
PALMYRA ISLAND, CANTON ISLAND, and WAKE ISLAND. 

9. HAWAIIAN NAVAL COASTAL ZONE. The Hawaiian Naval Coastal Zone 
comprises the Hawaiian Coastal Zone plus the territorial waters of MIDWAY 
ISLAND, JOHNSTON ISLAND, PALMYRA ISLAND, CANTON ISLAND, and 
WAKE ISLAND. 


[5] 

Headquarters 
Hawaiian Department, 
Fort Shatter, T. H. 

11 AprU 1941 
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10. EAWAIIAV DBFBNSIVB BBA ARBA8. WPL-8. paragraph 2201. deflnas 
Defensive Sea Areas as of two kinds. In the Fourteenth Naval District of the 
first kind— 2201.a.l of WPL-8— is the Defensive Sea Area of the HAWAIIAN 
COASTAL FRONTIER approved by the Joint Board, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy ana will be made ettective by proclamation. Defensive 
Sea Ai*eas of the second kind — 2201.a.2. of WPL-8 — ^have been established by 
executive order for PEARL HARBOR and KANEOHE. 

(1) DEFENSIVE SEA AREA OF THE HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. 
The Defensive Sea Area of the HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER includes 
all waters within an area bounded as follows : — 

By arcs of twenty (20) miles radii with centers at OPANA POINT, MAUI, 
KAUIKI HEAD LIGHT, MAUI, LAUPAHOEHOE LIGHT, HAWAII; CAPE 
KUMUKAHI LIGHT, HAWAII; KALAE LIGHT, HAWAII; SOUTHWEST 
HEADLAND, KAHOOLAWE ; LEAHI POINT, NIIHAU ; LEHUA ISLAND, NII- 
HAU ; KAILIU POINT, KAUAI ; and arc of thirty (30) mUes radius with its 
center at KAHUKU POINT, OAHU, and the tangents connecting these arcs in 
the order named. This area when made effective will be given the short title — 
HAWAIIAN D. S. A. 

(2) PEARL HARBOR-DEFENSIVE SEA AREA. The PEARL HARBOR— 
Defensive Sea Area comprises — 

The area of water in PELARL HARBOR lying between extreme high water 
mark and the sea, and in and about the entrance channei to [7] said harbor 
within an area bounded by the extreme high water mark at the bearing south true 
from the southwestern corner of the PUULOA Naval Reservation, a line bearing 
south true from AHUA POINT LIGHT, and a line bearing west true from a point 
three (3) nautical miles due south true from AHUA POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 
This area is given the short title — PEARL D. S. A. 

(3) KANEOHE BAY— DEFENSIVE SEA AREA. The KANEOHE BAY- 
DEFENSIVE Sea Area comprises: — 

All waters enclosed by lines drawn as follows : — line bearing northeast true 
extending three miles from KAOIO POINT, a line bearing northeast true extending 
four (4) nautical miles from KAPOHO POINT, and a line Joining the seaward 
extremities of the two above>described bearing lines. This area is given the 
short title— KANEOHE D. S. A. 

(4) PALMYRA, KINOMAN REEF, JOHNSTON, MIDWAY <md WAKE— 
DBFBNSIVB SEA AREAS. These defensive sea areas comprise : — 

Territorial waters surrounding the islands from high water marks to a dis- 
tance of three (3) nautical miles from these marks. 

11. OAHU DEFENSIVE COASTAL AREA. The Defensive Coastal Area for 
OAHU comprises all water areas within the area of circles and the connecting 
tangents drawn with points as centers and with respective radii, as follows: — 

KEAHI POINT — Forty-nine thousand (49,()(X)) yards. 

PUU KAPOLEI — Forty-five thousand (46,()00) yards. 

w A PnTi^^} Twenty-three thousand (23,000) yards). 

This area is given the short title — OAHU D. C. A. 

SECTION m — ^ESTIMATB of the SirUATlOlN 


TaskB and Forces 

IZ CATEGORY OF DEFENSE. C3ategory ‘T)*’, as defined in Section III, Chap- 
ter V, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935. 

13. The estimate of the situation applicable to the respective forces is found 
in Estimate of the Situation, Hawaiian Department, and Estimate of the Situa- 
tion, Fourteenth Naval District, RAINBOW No. 1. 

14. TASKS. 

a. JOINT TASK. To hold OAHU as a main outlying naval base, and to control 
and protect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

b. ARMY TASK. To hold OAHU against attacks by sea, land, and air forces, 
and against hostile sympathizers ; to support the naval forces. 

0 . NAVY TASK. To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect shipping 
therein ; to support the Army forces. 

[8] 16. FORCES. 

a. ARMY FORCES. 

The present garrison augmented by personnel and facilities to be obtained locally 
and by reinforcements from Continental United States as provided for in Joint 
Army and Navy Basic War Plan, RAINBOW No. L 
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h. NAVAL FORCES. 

Naval Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District, augmented 
by personnel and facilities to be obtained locally and by reinforcements as pro- 
vided for in the Navy Basic War Plan, RAINBOW No. L 

O. OVERSEAS REINFORCEMENTS. 

(1) Army garrisons and Naval Local Defense Forces in the HAWAIIAN 
COASTAL FRONTIER will be reinforced at the earliest possible date; to the 
extent practicable, this will be done prior to M-Day. 

(2) M-Day is the first day of mobilization, and is the time origin for the execu- 
tion of this plan. M-Day may precede a declaration of war. As a precautionary 
measure, the War and Navy Departments may initiate or put into effect certain 
features of their respective plans prior to M-Day. Such parts of this plan as are 
believed necessary will be put into effect prior to M-Day as ordered by the War 
and Navy Departments or as mutually agreed upon by local commanders. 

d. CIVIL ORGANIZATION. A CIVIL ORGANI2iATION, under the super- 
vision of Army authorities, and In consultation and accord with Navy authorities, 
to organize the TERRITORY OF HAWAII for war, utilizing all personnel and 
material resources of the TERRITORY OF HAWAII in assisting the military and 
naval forces. 

saonoN IV—- DDGunoNg 

la GENERAL. 

a. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and the Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval District, to provide for the needs of the defense of OAHU in 
accordance with the tasks, paragraph 14 above, and submit these plans to the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively. 

h. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and the Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval District, to prepare plans for the execution of the tasks given 
in paragraph 14 above, these plans to include initial deployment and assignment 
of reinforcements when received. 

[9] c. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, in consultation 
and accord with the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, to prepare plans 
for the mobilization of man-power and material resources in the TERRITORY 
OF HAWAII and their allocation to the Army and Navy forces in the HAWAIIAN 
COASTAL FRONTIER in accordance with the detailed agreements covered under 
Section VI, Detailed Joint Agreements, of this document. 

d. Army and Navy subordinate tasks are assigned in accordance with Joint 
Action of the Army and the Navy, 1985, listed respectively, in paragraphs 17 
and 19. 

17. ARMY. The Commanding General, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, shall 
provide for : 

0 . The beach and land, seacoast and antiaircraft defense of OAHU with particu- 
lar attention to the PEARL HARBOR NAVAL BASE and naval forces present 
thereat, HONOLULU HARBOR, CITY OF HONOLULU, and the SCHOFIELD 
BARRACKS-WHEELER FIELD-LUALUALEI area. The increasing impor- 
tance of the KANEOHE area is recognized. 

b. An antiaircraft and gas defense intelligence and warning service. 

c. Protection of landing fields and naval installations on outlying islands 
consistent with available forces. 

d. Defense of installations on OAHU vital to the Army and Navy and to the 
civilian community for light, power, water, and for Interior guard and sabotage, 
except within naval establishments. 

e. Defense against sabotage within the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, except within 
naval shore establishments. 

A Establishment of an inshore aerial patrol of the waters of the OAHU D, C. A., 
in cooperation with the Naval Inshore Patrol (see par. 18. a.), and an aerial 
observation system on outlying islands, and an Aircraft Warning Service for the 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

g. Support of naval aircraft forces in major offensive operations at sea con- 
ducted within range of Army bombers. 

h. Provide personnel for and Army communication facilities to harbor control 
post provided for in paragraph 18. 6. 

1. In conjunction with the Navy, a system of land communications (coordi- 
nated by means of teletype, telegraph loops, and radio intercepts, and detailed 
joint instructions) to insure prompt transmittal and interchange of hostile In- 
telligence. ^dio communication between the Army and the Navy will be gov- 
erned by “Joint Army and Navy Radio Procedure, The Joint Board, 1940.“ 

[Jd] /. An intelligence service, which, in addition to normal functions, will 
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gather, evaluate, and distribute both to the Army and to the Navy, information 
of activities of enemy aliens or alien sympathizers within the HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

k. Ckiunter-espionage within the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

i. Control of dangerous aliens or alien sympathizers in the HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

m. Army measures to assure effective supervision, control, and censorship over 
communication systems which will conform to Joint Action of the Army and 
the Navy, 1935, Chapter IX. 

n. Supply of all Army and civil jwpulation in the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

0. Hospitalization of all Army and civil population in the HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

р. Reception and distribution of personnel and supplies for the Army and of 
supplies for the civil population. 

18. NAVY. The Commandant, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, shall pro- 
vide for : 

a. An inshore patrol. 

b. An offshore patrol. 

с. An escort force. 

d. An attack force. 

e. Provide and maintain a harbor control post for Joint defense of PEARL and 
HONOLULU HARBORS. 

f. Installation and operation of an underwater defense for PEARL and 
HONOLULU HARBORS. (Hydro-acoustic posts, fixed, when developed and 
installed probably will be under cognizance of the Axmy.) 

g. Support of Army forces in the OAHU-D. C. A. and installation of submarine 
mine fields in the defense of the OAHU-D. C. A. as may be deemed necessary and 
practicable. 

h. Sweeping channels and mine fields. 

1. Distant reconnaissance. 

j. Attacking enemy naval forces. 

k. Maintenance of interior guard and defense against sabotage within all naval 
shore establishments. 

[11] 1. In conjunction with the Army, as provided for in paragraph 17 a 
local communication service to insure prompt transmittal and interchange of 
intelligence. 

m. Navy measures to assure effective supervision, control and censorship over 
communication systems which will conform to Joint Action of the Army and the 
Navy, 1935, Cliapter IX. 

n. Operation of a Naval intelligence system, including counterespionage, for the 
collection, evaluation, and dissemination of hostile information. 

o. Supply and hospitalization of all local naval defense forces. 

p. Operation or supervision of all water transportation and facilities pertaining 
thereto. 

SECTION V — MOBIUZATION 

19. MOBILIZATION PLANS. 

a. GENERAL. 

(1) Mobilization plans to be prepared under directives of the Joint Army and 
Navy Basic War Plan, RAINBOW No. 1, will provide for the maximum possible 
effort to include the variant plan for the possible situation of a cutoff from the 
Mainland. 

(2) The mobilization plans will present the detailed utilization of the man- 
power and material resources of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, as well as of the 
reinforcements to be received from the Mainland. 

(3) Mobilization plans will provide that, where facilities do not exist for the 
defense of <3AHU, all work possible under current appropriations will be done to 
prepare them so that M-Day operation will be x)ossible. 

b. ARMY PLANS. The mobilization plans to be prepared for the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, will provide for: — 

(1) A survey in time of peace of the resources of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS In 
men, material, supply and installations and a tabulation of those of military value 
or necessary for the maintenance of the civil population. 

(2) An allocation, in consultation and accord with the Navy, of the resources of 
the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS to the Army, to the Navy, and to the civilian popula- 
tion In conformity with Section VI, Detailed Joint Agreements, of this document, 

[12] (3) Plan for recruitment of Army personnel. 
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(4) Reception and distribution of Army personnel procured by selective service. 

(5) Operation of a labor pool, in consultation and accord with the Navy, for use 
by the Army, by the Navy, and by civilian establishments in conformity with the 
detailed agreements, of this document, and utilizing to the best advantage the 
Territorial Civilian Effort Plan. 

(6) Operation and administration of martial law in the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
except in localities under naval Jurisdiction, in event of martial law. 

(7) Control and care of the civil population of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS (civil 
organization (Par. 15 d. above) to assist), in event of martial law. 

(8) Operation or supervision, in consultation and accord with the Navy, of all 
civil utilities and establishments in the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS vital to military 
effort and civil life, in event of martial law. 

(9) Maintenance and hospitalization of the civil population, in event of martial 
law. 

(I) Operation or supervision of all local shipping facilities on shore allotted to 
the Army as covered in Section VI, Detailed Joint Agreements, of this document, 
in event of martial law. 

( II) Reception, housing or storage, and distribution of all Army reinforcements 
and supplies received on OAHU. 

c. NAVY PLANS. The mobilization plans to be prepared by the Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval District, will provide for: — 

(1) A survey in time of peace of the Navy requirements in man-power, material, 
supplies, and installations desired from local sources. 

(2) Plan for recruitment of Navy personnel. 

(3) Reception and distribution of Navy personnel procured by selective service. 

(4) Procurement and distribution of local civil personnel needed for naval 
employment through the labor pool operated by the Army in conformity with the 
detailed agreements covered under Section VI, Detailed Joint Agreements of this 
document, in event of martial law. 

(5) Operation or supervision of such civil utilities and establishments in the 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS ns are assigned to the Navy, as covered in Section VI. 
Detailed Joint Agreements of this document, in event of martini law. 

[iJ] (6) Operation or supervision of all civil agencies in the HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS for the regulation of water shipping, in event of martial law. 

(7) Patrol and police of water areas, to include imtrol of coastal zone and 
protection of shipping therein. 

(8) Control of harbor and coastal lights, buoys, and aids to navigation. 

(9) Control of all shipping activities in the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

(10) Operation or supervision of all local shipping facilities on shore allotted 
to the Navy as covered in Section VI, Joint Agreements of this document, in event 
of martial law. 


Section VI — Joint Agreements 

20. The details of the allocation of local resources of man-power, supply, mate- 
rial, and installations will be determined by Joint agreement. Agreements will 
cover the following general subjects and such others as may require coordi- 
nation from time to time : 

Allocation of military and civil man-power. 

Allocation of utilities and installations for furtherance of military operations. 

Allocation of transportation, land and water. 

Allocation of signal communications. 

Allocation of material and supplies. 

Allocation of food supply. 

21. This agreement to take effect at once and to remain effective until notice 
in writing by either party of its renouncement, in part or in whole, or until 
disapproved in part or in whole by either the War or the Navy Department. This 
HCF-41 (JCD-42) supercedes HCF-39 (JCD-13) except that the Annexes Nos. 
I to VII of latter remain effective and constitute Annexes I to VII, Inclusive, of 
this plan. 

(Signed) C. C. Bloch 
C. C. Bloch, 

Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Commandant^ Fourteenth Naval District, 
(Signed) Walter C. Short 
WALTiot C. Shobt, 
lAeut. General, U. 8. Army, 
Commanding, Hatoaiian Department, 
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[1] Exhibit No. 8 

Unitxd States Pacihc Fuzt U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Cincpac File No. 

A2-U/FF12/ 

A4-8/QL/(13) 

Serial 01646 
Confidential 

Peasl HAfiBCMt, T, H., October H, 1941. 

PACIFIO FLEET OONFlinENTIAL LE ITKB Na 2CX/-41 (Revised). 

From : Comiiiander-in>Chief, United States Pacific Fleet 
To: Pacific Fleet. 

Subject : Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas. 

CC * 

(a) Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter No. 2CL-41. 

(b) Cincpac conf. Itr. file A7-2(13) Serial 01221 of 8 August 1941. 

(c) Pacific Fleet Conf. Memo. No. lCM-41. 

(d) Pacific Fleet Conf. Memo. No. 2CM-41. 

(e) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 3L-40 (Revised). 

(f) U. S. Fleet Letter No. 19L-40. 

(g) Section 3, Chapter II, U. S. F. 10. 

, (h) Chapter IV, U. S. F. 10. 

Bndosure : * 

(A) Pearl Harbor Mooring and Berthing Plan showing Air Defense Sectors. 

(B) Measures to be effective until further orders. 

1. Reference (a) is revised herewith. References (b), (c) and (d), are can- 
celled and superseded by this letter. 

2. The security of the Fleet, operating and based In the Hawaiian Area, is 
predicated, at present, on two assumptions : 

(a) That no responsible foreign power will provoke war, under present 
existing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but that Irresponsible and 
mi^ided nationals of such powers may attempt ; 

(1) sabotage, on ships based in Pearl Harbor, from small craft. 

(2) to block the entrance to Pearl Harbor by sinking an obstruction in the 
Channel. 

(3) to lay magnetic or other mines in the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

(b) That a declaration of war may be preceded by ; 

(1) a surprise attack on ships in Pearl Harbor, 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating area, 

(3) a combination of these two. 

3. The following security measures are prescribed herewith, effective in part 
in accordance with enclosure (B) or in their entirety as may later be directed by 
the Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, or the Senior Officer Present Afloat 
in the Hawaiian Area: 

(A) Continuous patrols. — (1) Inshore Patrol (administered and furnished by 
Commandant Fourteenth Naval District). 

(2) Boom Patrols. 

(3) Harbor Patrols. 

(R) Intermittent patrols. — (1) Destroyer Offshore Patrol. 

[2] (a) The limits of this patrol shall be the navigable portion to sea- 

ward of a circle ten miles in radius from Pearl Harbor entrance buoy number one 
which is not patrolled by the Inshore Patrol. 

(b) Three destroyers to search twelve hours prior to the sortie or entry of 
the Fleet or of a Task Force containing heavy ships. The Fleet or Task Force 
dJommander concerned shall furnish this patrol and when a sortie and entry 
occur In succession the Commander entering shall furnish it. 

(c) One destroyer (Ready Duty) to screen heavy ships departing or entering 
Pearl Harbor other than during a Fleet or Task Force sortie or entry. The 
Commandant Fourteenth Naval District will administer the Ready Duty De- 
stroyer for this purpose and Issue necessary orders when requested by forces 
afloat. Such Ready Duty Destroyer shall be on one hour’s notice. 

(2) Air Patrols: 

(a) Daily search of operating areas as directed, by Aircraft, Scouting Force. 

(b) An air i>atrol to cover entry or sortie of a Fleet or Task Force. It will 
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search that part of a circle of a radius of thirty miles from the entrance channel 
buoys which is south of latitude 21 **20' N. The Fleet or Task Force Commander 
concerned shall furnish this patrol, establisbina it at least two hours piior to 
the sortie or entrance, and arranging for its discontinuance. When a sortie and 
entry occur in succession, the Commander entering shall supply this patrol. 

(c) Air patrol during entry or departure of a heavy ship at times other 
than described in foregoing subparagraph. The ship concerned shall furnish 
the patrol mentioned therein. 

(3) Daily sweep for magnetic and anchored mines by Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict Forces. The swept channel for i^leet and Task Force sorties or entries 
is two thousand yards wide between Points and as defined in subpara- 
graph (C) (3), below. 

(O) Sortie and entry. — (1) Reference (h) will not be In effect in the Pacific 
Fleet during the present emergency. 

(2) The Commandant Fourteenth Naval District controls the movements of 
ships within Pearl Harbor, the Entrance Channel, and the swept channel. 

(3) Poi nt **A ” Is midway between Pearl Harbor entrance channel buoys Nos. 
ONE and TWO: Point “A-1” is midchannel on a line drawn 270* true from 
Buoy No. EIGHTEEN ; Point “X” unless otherwise prescribed is three thousand 
yards bearing 153® true from Point “A”. 

(4) Zero hour is the time first ship passes Point “A-1” abeam for sortie, or 
Point “A** for entry, and will be set by despatch. Interval between ships will be 
as prescribed by Fleet or Task Force Commanders. 

(5) Fleet and Task Force Commanders shall, for their respective forces: 

(a) Arrange with Commandant Fourteenth Naval District for times of 
entry and departure, berthing and services. 

(b) Prepare and issue sortie and entrance plans. 

(c) Clear the Defensive Sea Area promptly after sortie. 

(d) When a sortie and entry occur in succession, keep entry force well 
clear of Defensive Sea Area until sortie force is clear. 

(e) Furnish own patrols except as modified by (B) (1) (b) and (B) (2) 
(b), above. 

(6 Units departing or entering Pearl Harbor at times other than during a 
Fleet or Task Force sortie or entry, request authority and services as required, 
direct from Commandant Fourteenth Naval District. 

(7) Heavy ships (including 7/K)0 ton light cruisers) maintain a minimum 
speed of 15 knots when within a radius of 15 miles from the entrance buoys 
to Pearl Harbor. During approach and entry, individual units govern move- 
ments to provide for minimum time in waters adjacent to the entrance. 

[51 (D) Operating areas. — (1) The Naval Operating Areas in Hawaiian 

Waters (U. S. C. A G. S. Chart No. 4102) are considered submarine waters. 
Observe requirements of reference (g). 

(2) Ships, except submarines, shall anchor only in protected anchorages. 
Pearl Harbor is a protected anchorage. Hilo and Kahulul are considered as 
such if boat patrols are maintained at the entrance and if ships are so moored 
as not to be subject to torpedo fire from outside the harbor. 

(3) Submarines may anchor in the following places: in Pearl Harbor, off 
Lahaina. inside or outside Kahulul, off Kauai, and at Hilo. No boat patrols 
need to be maintained. 

(4) Submarines shall not operate submerged In the vicinity of surface ships 
except In accordance with prearranged plans for tactical exercises, for gunnery 
exercises, or for services of other types. 

(5) Submarine operations, except (4) above, shall be confined ordinarily to 
Areas C-6, C-7, U-l, M-20, M-21 and M-24. Under special circumstances sub- 
marine squadrons may request additional areas from the oflScer responsible for 
assigning operating areas, who shall assign areas clear of the general area 
allocated to surface ships and shall notify all fleet units in the Hawaiian area. 
While submarines are operating submerged In 05 and 07 they shall maintain 
a guard ship on the surface to warn approaching surface ships. 

(6) Except as specifically directed for exercise purposes, all operations of 
submarines other than those covered in sub-paragraphs (4) and (5) above, 
shall be on the surface. 

(7) Ommander Submarines, Scouting Force, shall ensure that commanders 
of surface and air task forces are furnished with detailed submarine schedules 
and all changes thereto. The latter shall ensure that . units concerned, including 
air patrols, operating under their command are properly notified thereof. 

(8) Ships proceeding independently across the operating areas at night shall 
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follow neutral rones and area boundaries where practicable. The Task Force 
Commander in the vicinity shall be informed of: (a) the route to be followed 
using point numbers on the Operating Chart, (b) time of starting route, (c) the 
speed of advance. The Task Force Commander shall notify vess^s of his force 
that may be concerned. 

(E) Ships at sea. — (1) When ships operate at sea from Pearl Harbor they 
shall be organized as a Task Force to which will be assigned destroyers and 
aircraft as necessary for screening. Each Task force shall be organized of- 
fensively and defensively. These organizations shall be promulgated prior to 
leaving port and shall provide for the following: 

(a) A destroyer attack unit to locate and attack hostile submarines. 

(b) Anti-submarine screens for heavy ships in accordance with the number 
of destroyers available, priority in assignments being governed by the 
following : 

Priority 1— BBs 
Priority 2— CVs 
Priority 3 — CAs 
Priority 4 — CLs 

(c) A striking unit of cruisers, carrier (if operating) and destroyers, to 
co-operate with Patrol Wings and Army Air Units in destroying hostile 
carrier group. 

(d) A concentration of own operating submarines preparatory to disposi- 
tion as circumstances require. 

: (e) Inner air patrol for dispositions or formations, when in operating 
areas. Such screen shall be maintained by Task Groups, if the Task Force 
Commander so directs. 

(f) Inner anti-submarine screens, insofar as practicable with assigned 

destroyers. Carriers operating alone utilize plane guards for screening 
when they are not employed in plane guarding. 

(g) Maintenance of condition of readiness THJREB on torpedo defense 
batteries and equivalent condition of readiness in destroyers. Supply ready 
ammunition and keep depth charges ready for use. Aircraft will not be 
armed unless especially directed. 

[-J] (h) Maintenance of material condition XRAY, or equivalent in all 

ships. 

(i) Steaming darkened at night in defensive disposition either as a Task 
Force or by Task Groups as practicable. 

(J) Restricting use of radio to minimum required for carrying out opera- 
tions. 

(k) Maintenance of horizon and surface battle lookouts. 

(l) Energizing degaussing coils whenever there is any possibility of the 
presence of magnetic mines. Water of less than sixty fathoms shall be 
avoided if operations permit. 

(2) Ships towing targets in operating areas at night will show appropriate 
running and towing lights, except when engaged in exercises the nature of which 
requires them to be darkened. 

(P) Ships in port . — (1) Ships in port in the Hawaiian Area shall carry out 
applicable measures outlined In references (e) and (f). 

(G) Defense against air attack. — (1) The principal Army anti-aircraft gun 
defense of Pearl Harbor consists of several three-inch mobile batteries which 
are to be located on the circumference of a circle of an approximate radius of 
five thousand yards with center in the middle of Ford Island. The Army, 
assisted by such units of the Marine Defense Battalions as may be available, 
will man these stations. Machine guns are located both inside and outside the 
circle of three-inch gun positions. 

(2) In the event of a hostile air attack, any part of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
plus all Fleet aviation shore-based on Oahu, will augment the local air defense. 

(8) Enclosure (A) defines the air defense sectors in Pearl Harbor and is the 
basis for the distribution of ships within the harbor for anti-aircraft fire. Hostile 
planes attacking in a sector shall be considered as the primary targets for 
ships in that sector. However, ships in other sectors may augment fire of any 
other sector at the discretion of the Sector Commander. 

(4) The Sepior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (exclusive of Commander- 
in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet) shall ensure that ships are disposed at berths so 
that they may develop the maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector com- 
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mensurate with the total number of ships of all types in port. He is authorized 
to depart from the normal berthing plant for this purpose. Battleships, car- 
riers, and cruisers shall normally be moored singly insofa ras available berths 
permit. 

(5) The Senior Officer Present in each sector prescribed in sub-paragraph (G) 

(3) above, is the Sector Commander, and responsible for the fire in his own 
sector. 

(6) The Commandant Fourteenth Naval District is the Naval Base Defense 
Officer (N. B. D. O.). As such he shall : 

(a) Exercise with the Army Joint supervisory control over the defense 
against air attack. 

(b) Arrange with the Army to have their anti-aircraft guns emplaced. 

(c) Exercise supervisory control over naval shore-based aircraft, arrang- 
ing through Commander Patrol Wing TWO for coordination of the Joint air 
effort between the Army and Navy. 

( d ) Coordinate Fleet anti-aircraft fire with the base defense by : 

(1) Advising the Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (exclusive of 
the Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet) what condition of readiness to 
maintain. 

(2) Holding necessary drills. 

(3) Giving alarms for ; attack, blackout signal, all clear signal. 

(4) Informing the Task Force Commander at sea of the attack and the 
type of attacking aircraft. 

(5) Arranging communication plan. 

(6) Notifying all naval agencies of the air alarm signal prescribed. 

[5] (7) The following naval base defense conditions of readiness are 

prescribed : 

Condition I— General Quarters in all ships. Condition of aircraft as prescribed 
by Naval Base Defehse Officer. 

Condition II — One-half of anti-aircraft battery of all ships in each sector 
manned and ready. Condition of -aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base Defense 
Officer. 

Condition III — ^Anti-aircraft battery (guns which bear in assigned sector) of 
at least one ship in each sector manned and ready. (Minimum of four guns 
required for each sector.) Condition of aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base 
Defense Officer. 

(8) Searchlights of ships shall not be used in event of a night attack. 

(9) In event of an air attack, the following procedure shall be followed by the 
task forces : 

(a) Senior officer embarked in Pearl Harbor, — (1) Execute an emergency 
sortie order which will accomplish (2), (3) and (4) below. (This order 
must be prepared and issued in advance.) 

(2) Direct destroyers to depart as soon as possible and report to operating 
task force comffiander. 

(3) Prepare carrier with one division of plane guards for earliest prac- 
ticable sortie. , 

(4) Prepare heavy ships and submarines for sortie. 

(5) Keep Commander-In-Chief Naval Base Defense Officer and Task Force 
Commander operating at sea, advised. 

(b) Task force commander operating at sea. — (1) Despatch striking unit. 
(See (E) (1) (c), above.) 

(2) Make appropriate defensive disposition of heavy ships and remaining 
surface forces at sea. 

(3) Desi)atch destroyer attack unit if circumstances require. (!May 
utilize unit of (E) (1) (a) for this if not needed for A/S purposes.) 

(4) Direct commander of operating submarines to carry out action desired 
of him. 

(5) Keep Commander-In-Chief, Naval Base Defense Officer and Senior 
Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor Informed and advised of any attacks or 
hostile planes sighted in the operating area. 

(c) Naval base defense officer. — (1) Give the alarm Indicating attack is 
in progress or imminent. If not already blacked out, each unit shall execute 
blackout when the alarm is given. 

(2) Inform the Task Force Commander at sea of the attack and the type 
of attacking aircraft 

(3) Launch air search for enemy ships. 

(4) Arm and prepare all bombing units available. 
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(J7) Action to be taken if euhmarvne attacks in operating area. — (1) In the 
event of ^ submarine attack in the operating area, the follov^ing general procedure 
will be followed : 

Ships attacked, 

(a) Proceed in accordance with Article 509, F. T. P. 188. Originate a jdain 
language despatch, urgent precedence, containing essential details addressed 
for action to the Task Force Commander in the operating area and for infor- 
mation to Commander-in-Chief, Commandant Fourteenth Naval District and 
S. O. P. A., Pearl Harbor. If the ship attacked is damaged, it will clear the 
immediate submarine danger area, at best remaining spe^, then proceed 
toward Pearl Harbor using zigzag appropriate for speed in use. 

[d] Ships other than one attacked. 

(h) Battleships. Zigzag at maximum speed. Launch aircraft armed for 
inner air patrol. Do not approach scene of attack closer than 50 miles dur- 
ing remainder of daylight period. Give own screening unit information to 
enable them to Join quickly. 

(0) Carriers. Same as for battleships, except place all aircraft in Condi- 
tion ONE, armed. (At least one squadron with depth charges when they 
become available.) Aircraft for initial inner air patrol may be lannched 
unarmed. Launch planes other than those for inner air patrol as ordered 
by Task Force Commander or as circumstances warrant. 

(d) Cruisers. Same as for battleships, except, use one-half available 
aircraft (armed) for own inner air patroL Send the second half to 
scene of attack (armed), to attack enemy submarine and to provide patrol 
for damaged ship if damaged ship has been unable to provide its own inner 
air patrol. 

(e) Destroyers. Attack unit proceed at maximum speed to scene of at- 
tack. Take determined offensive action. Screening units Join heavy ship 
units to which assigned. Destroyers in Pearl Harbor make immediate 
preparations for departure. Sortie on order of Senior Officer Present 
Afloat. Report to Task Force Commander when clear of CHiannel. 

(f) Submarines. Surface if submerged. Remain in own assigned areas, 
BlfTassing at best speed until directed otherwise. 

(g) Minecraft. Augment screening units as directed by Task Force Qom- 
mander. 

(h) Base force. If ship attacked is damaged, tugs in operating areas 
Join her at best speed, prepared to tow, slipping targets as necessary. 
Report in code, positions of rafts abandoned. Tugs in Pearl Harbor pre- 
pare for departure. Sortie on order of Senior Officer Present Afloat High 
speed towing vessels proceed at discretion, keeping 50 miles from scene 
of attack. 

(1) Patrol voings. Assume readiness for search and for offensive action. 
Carry out search as directed by Task Force Commandeqi Prepare to estab- 
lish station patrol 220 mile radius from scene of attack at one hour before 
daylight of next succeeding daylight period. 

(J) Shore-based fleet aircraft. Prepare to relieve planes in the air over 
the attack area, unless Pearl Harbor is also attacked, in which case the 
instructions issued by Naval Base Defense Officer have priority. 

(k) Naval district. (Hear Pearl Harbor Channel at once for either sortie 
or entry. Prepare to receive damaged ship(s) for repair. 

(l) S. O. P. A., Pearl Harbor. Prepare destroyers in Pearl Harbor for 
sortie and direct the departure of units as requested by the Task Force 
Commander of units at sea. Control of departing units will pass to the 
Task Force Commander at sea as units clear the Pearl Harbor entrance 
buoys. 

(m) Task force commander at sea. Coordinate offensive and defensive 
measures. When immediate defensive measures have been accomplished, 
prescribe rendezvous and issue necessary instructions for concentrating and 
forming the Task Force. 

(2) It must be remembered that a single attack may or may not indicate the 
presence of more submarines waiting to attack. 

(3) It must be remembered too, that a single submarine attack may indicate 
the presence of a considerable surface force probably composed of fast ships 
accompanied by a carrier. The Task Force Commander must therefore as- 
semble his Task Groups as quickly as the situation and daylight conditions 
warrant in order to be prepared to pursue or meet enemy ships that may be 
located by air search or other means. 
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[7] 4. Subordinate Commanders shall Issue the necessary orders to make 

measures effectlye. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Distribution: (5CM-41) 

List II, Case 1: A, X. 

BNl. EN3, NA12, NDllAC, ND11~12-13-14, NTS-IO, 

(A1 — ^Asiatic, A1 — ^Atlantic). 

P. C. Crosley, 

Flag Secretary. 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 8 there appears a chart showing the 
Pearl Harbor Mooring and Berthing Plan, being Enclosure to 
Cincpac 2CL-41-Revised. This chart will be found reproduced as 
Item No. 5, EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS, Navy ^urt of In- 
quiry. These illustrations are bound together following the printed 
exhibits of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 

Enclosure (B) 

Confidential 


MBASUBES TO BE EFFECTIVE UNDER PAIUOBAPH 3 OF BASIC LETTEB UNTIL FUBTHfil 

OBOEBS 

(A) (1) 

(A) (2) 

Boom — administered by Commandant Fourteenth Naval District with services 
furnished by Commander Battle Force from all ships present. 

(A) (3) 

Harbor — administered by Commander Base Force with services furnished by 
Commander Battle Force from aU ships present. 

(B) (1) (a) (b) (c) 

Furnished by Destroyers, Battle Force; Mlnecraft, Battle Force; ana Mine- 
craft, Base Force, and coordinated by Commander Destroyers, Battle Force. 
(B) (2) (a) (b) (c) 

(B) (3) 

(C) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (6) (7) 

(D) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

(E) (1) (a) (b) (c) '(d) 

Assignments only shall be made. The Task Force Commander wiU hold one 
drill during each operating period, if employment permits, in the establishment 
of units prescribed. 

(B) (1) (h) (i) (J) (k) (1) 

(B) (2) 

(F) 

The provisions of reference (e). 

(G) 

Entire article, except sub-paragrafdi 6 (b), which wUl be as arranged by 
Naval Base Defense Officer with Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 


Exhibit No. 9 
SBCBBT 


Op-12B-9-McO 
(SC)A7-2(2)/FFl 
Serial 00112 

Jan 24 1941. 

Mt DEAR Mb. Secbetabt: The security of the U. S. Pacific Fleet while in 
pearl Harbor, and of the Pearl Harbor Naval Base Itself, has been under re- 
newed study by the Navy Department and forces afloat for the past several 
weeks. This reexamination has been, in part, prompted by the increased gravity 
of the situation with respect to Japan, and by reports from abroad of successful 
7971S— 46— Bx. 146, vol. 2 -31 
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bombing and torpedo plane attacks on ships while in bases. If war eventuates 
with Japan, it is believed easily possible that hostilities would be initiated by 
a surprise attack upon the Fieet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor. 

In my opinion, the inherent possibilities of a major disaster to the fleet or 
naval base warrant taking every step, as rapidly as can be done, that will 
increase the Joint readiness of the Army and Niavy to withstand a raid of the 
character mentioned above. 

The dangers envisaged in their order of importance and probability are con- 
sidered to be : 

(1) Air bombing attack. 

(2) Air torpedo plane attack. 

(3) Sabotage. 

U) Submarine attack. 

(5) Mining. 

(6) Bombardment by gun Are. 

Defense against all but the flrst two of these dangers appears to have been 
provided for satisfactorily. The following paragrai^s are devoted principally to 
a discussion of the problems encompassed in (1) and (2) above, the solution of 
which I consider to be of prlmhry importance. 

Both types of air attack are possible. They may be carried out successively, 
simultaneously, or in combination with any of the other operations enumerated. 
The maximum probable enemy effort may be put at twelve aircraft squadrons, 
and the minimum at two. Attacks would be launched from a striking force of 
carriers and their supporting vessels. 

[ 2 ] The counter measures to be considered are: 

(a) Location and engagement of enemy carriers and supporting vessels before 
air attack can be launched ; 

(b) Location and engagement of enemy aircraft before they reach their 
objectives ; 

(c) Repulse of enemy aircraft by anti-aircraft fire; 

(d) Concealment of vital installations by artificial smoke; 

(e) Protection of vital installations by balloon barrages. 

The operations set forth in (a) are largely functions of the Fleet but, quite 
possibly, might not be carried out in case of an air attack initiated without 
warning prior to a declaration of war. 

Pursuit aircraft in large numbers and an effective warning net are required 
for the operations in (b). It is understood that only thirty-six Army pursuit 
aircraft are at present in Oahu, and that, while the organization and equipping 
of an Anti-Air Information Service supported by modern fire control equipment 
is in progress, the present system relies wholly on visual observation and sound 
locators which are only effective up to four miles. 

Available Army anti-aircraft batteries appear inadequate if Judged by the 
standards of the war in Europe. There are now in Oahu 26—3" fixed anti-air- 
craft guns (of which something over half are grouped about Pearl Harbor), 56 
mobile 3" guns, and 109 .50 caliber machine guns. The anti-aircraft batteries 
are manned in part by personnel which is also required to man parts of the 
sea coast artillery. Should an attack on Oahu combine air attack with a gun 
bombardment, one or the other countering fires would suffer from lack of 
men. If the prevailing high ceiling is taken into account the caliber of the anti- 
aircraft guns might be inadequate against high altitude bombing attack. 

By late summer the defenses will be considerably strengthened by additions 
In guns, planes, and radio locators. It is understood, sixteen additional 3" 
Mobile, twenty-four 90 mm., and one hundred twenty 37 mm. guns will be on 
hand; the pursuit aircraft strength is to be expanded to a total of 149; the 
new radio locators will have an effective range of 100 miles. Although the 
caliber of the guns will still be small for effective action against high altitude 
bombers, this augmentation will markedly improve the security of the Fleet 
It does not, of course, affect the critical i)eriod immediately before us. 

[3] The supplementary measures noted in (d) and (e) might be of the 
greatest value in the defense of Pearl Harbor. Balloon barrages have demon- 
strated some usefulness in Europe. Smoke from fixed installations on the 
ground might prove most advantageous. 

To meet the needs of the situation, I offer the following proposals : 

(1) That the Army assign the highest priority to the increase of pursuit 
aircraft and anti-aircraft artillery, and the establishment of an air warning net 
in Hawaii. 

(2) That the Army give consideration to the questions of balloon barrages. 
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tbe employment of smoke, and other special devices for improving the defenses 
of Pearl Harbor. 

(3) That local Joint plans be drawn for the effective coordination of naval 
and military aircraft operations, and ship and shore anti-aircraft gun fire, 
against surprise aircraft raids. 

(4) That the Army and Navy Forces in Oahu agree on appropriate degrees 
of Joint readiness for immediate action in defense against surprise aircraft 
raids against Pearl Harbor. 

(5) l^at joint exercises, designed to prepare Army and Navy forces in Oahu 
for defense against surprise aircraft raids, be held at least once weekly so long 
as the present uncertainty continues to exist 

Your concurrence in these proixisals and the rapid implementing of the meas- 
ures to be taken by the Army, which are of the highest imiKirtance to the 
security of the Fleet will be met with the closest cooperation on the part of the 
Navy Department 

Sincerely yours. 

The Honorable The Secbettaby of War. /s/ Frank Knox. 

Copies to: 

CINC, U. S. Pacific Fleet 

Coml4 

Op-22 

C ^-80 


Exhibit No. 10 

Memorandum for Admiral Stark 


4 June 1041. 

The agreement entered into betwixt the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, and the Commandant, 14th Naval District in regard to Joint 
action of the Army and Navy Air Corps in Hawaii provides : 

(a) That in activities in the defense of Oahu and the other islands against 
enemy bombing attacks the command shall be vested in the Army Air Corps 
assisted by Navy fighters which may be available. 

(b) That in a mission which Involves bombing of enemy ships the command 
shall be vested in the Navy Air Commander in charge of the Base. Briefiy, when 
an alarm is sounded the Navy patrol planes take off to locate the enemy ships 
and when located the Navy directs the efforts of the Army and Navy bombers 
in the offensive action which they take against the enemy ships. 

The liaison betwixt the Army and Navy Air Corps in Hawaii is very satis- 
factory and weekly drills in air raid alarms with the two services acting in 
unison are held. These drills have developed many weaknesses but the condi- 
tions are steadily improving and it is felt they are in much better shape now 
than they were a few months ago. The conditions will continue to be unsatis- 
factory until certain equipment has been supplied and the personnel drilled in 
its use. 

There are about 140 light Army planes (fighters and light bombers) and 21 
heavy bombing Army planes now in the lislands. These in addition to some 
obsolescent bombers and fighters. It is believed that the number of Army bombers 
in the Islands should be at least four times the number that they have there now 
and it is felt these planes should be sent out as soon as it is practicable to do so. 

There are not now a sufficient number of Army pilots to man nil the Army 
planes in the Islands. 

(Signed) H. E. Kimmel. 

Copies to 

Gen. Marshall 
Adm. King 
Adm. Towers 
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Exhibit No. 11 

In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-10 Hu, 

Navy Depabthent, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Opebations, 

Washington^ ftS August 19\L 

Deab Mubtapha: Have been trying to get a letter off to you for a we^ 
although what I have already sent you covers fairly well our situation to date. 
1 do, however, want once again to thank you for your splendid letter of August 
12th which has been so thoroughly enjoyed by everybody. It gave us a great 
close-up of the Fleet which was more than welcome. 

As of today we have about 262,000 men. Reenlistments for the year to date 
average something over 70% and the same Is true for the month of July. Our 
advertising campaign for men is bearing fruit and we hope next month to get 
at least 10,000, and our best hopes might realize 11,000. Our goal Is not less than 
12,000. Tommy Holcomb expects to reach his allowed 75,000 in March. The 
goal for enlisted men (Navy) is all I can get, regardless of deficits or whatnot 

I shoved off the letter on RDF just as it came to me and with the rough notes 
I had made, and I really should apologize for its form, but the substance was 
there and that letter, together with the previous table which had been sent out 
by BuShips will, I believe, give your xieople the best picture we have. 

I note what you say about not resting until you get the patrol vessels you 
have requested in official correspondence. I might add “neither will I”. You 
know I am keenly alive to your needs. At present we are constantly fighting 
material shortage and priorities. You are thoroughly familiar with the building 
program and the dates of completion so no need to comment on it. We are 
ahead of schedule at pre.sent but the steel situation grows more critical dally 
and at last I believe the blocks are going to be put on unnecessary civilian needs. 
Our small sh*p program was the most difficult to get started. I was perfectly 
delighted the other day when some one told me they had tried to buy an electric 
refrigerator but it could not be had. Another example: — I ordered an electric 
heater for the cottage at the Lake direct from the Westinghouse wholesale people 
here in Washington, who inform me it is well I got my order in when I did 
because it was the last one and no more would be manufactured. It has taken a 
long time to set the psychology started. I say started, because the country still 
is to a considerable extent, a.sleep to the effort required. 

T am perfectly delighted with your reaction to the recent directives from the 
Office of Fleet Training relative to target practlcea Of course, Lee was tickled 
to pieces over your enthusiastic comment. 

I have talked not only to NImitz but also to Carpender, who came down to see 
me after I had given Niinitz your notes with regard to personnel. You will have 
beard from Bunav direct. 

lam delighted also over your comment about the recreation facilities and hope 
the good work in this connection may continue to expand until the situation is 
satisfactory. 

I am told an official letter was sent to you on the Defense Battalion situation 
so will not repeat here. 

Once again, thanks for the human side of the news. 

With regard to the general situation In the Pacific about all I can say is the 
Japs seem to have arrived at another one of their indecisive periods. I can only 
intimate to you that some very strong messages have been sent to them but 
Just what they are going to do I don’t know. 

I told one of their Statesmen this morning that I felt another move, such as one 
Into Thailand, would go a long way towards destroying before the American 
public what good-will still remained. As you know, I have had some extremely 
frank talks with them. 

I have not given up hope of continuing peace In the Pacific, but I could wish 
the thread by which It continues to bang were not so slender. 

There Is much talk of the Japanese barring ships carrsring arms to Russia. 
I am delighted that when Admiral Hart asked us to make the Sulu Sea a closed 
area we did not do it although there was some pressure here for it. One of my 
principal reasons against doing it was because of the precedent which it might 
establish, and thus give the Japs something to hang their hat on if later they 
wanted to make a similar pronouncement regarding the Sea of Japan. We have 
to go through one of those holes in the wall to get to the Russian Maritime 
Provinces. This also brings up the case of the so-called neutrality cone encircliDg 
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the Western Hemisphere. But that, like the recent dosing of the Canal to Jap- 
anese ships, is water over the dam and I won’t bother you with my troubles on 
those pronouncements. 

Regardless of the will to do all you want In the line of permanence of i)erson- 
nel, please keep in mind the tremendous expansion we are up ag^ainst, and the 
many ships which have to be commissioned. Notwithstanding the fact that at 
least some of us foresaw that, regardless of our efforts, there Just has to be 
considerable compromise in the arduous task of building up and manning the 
so-called Two-Ocean Navy, not to mention all the other stuff from AKs and APs 
to AMs and ATs. 

Not in the way of an excuse, because I am not making any, but just giving 
reasons, I checked up on one of the battleships in the last war which had been in 
commission about a year. It has a complement of 65 officers, but of this num- 
ber had only 13 regulars, including paymasters and doctors, in the entire outflt. 
The other 52 were all Reserves and temporaries. Nevertheless, I am told those 
52 filled their billets very well and that they had a fine ship. I think history has 
got to repeat itself, and the only thing I see to do is loyally to attempt to solve 
our present situation and do the best we can with what we have, and I know 
of no one better than yourself to tackle the Job. That is why you are where you 
are. 

I expect all the kicks and forceful reasons you can send me for change and 
help and I will go Just as far as it is humanly possible to do and so will every- 
body else in the D^mrtment. 

We all know that Naval personnel will rise up and do better under great diffi- 
culties than they will when things are easy and serence (if they ever were). 

You will be glad to know that the vibration troubles which, to put it mildly, 
were cause for concern in the WASHINGTON and NORTH CAROLINA are 
nearing solution. 

I am delighted the West Coast visits are proving so helpful. I hope they will 
not have to be stopped but only time will telL 

I do not recall for the moment whether or not in previous correspondence I 
acknowledged receipt of your letter of 80 July regarding using one of your car- 
riers for ferrying planes to the Russians. This is Just one of the headaches we 

have here. Incidentally the Russian Ambassador with his gang Is coming down 


to see me tomorrow. I will not put down on paper my feelings about the visit — I 


will Just leave it to your good imagination. 


[Handwritten notation ;] This is privileged matter which must not be disclosed 
without ’^EXPRESS AUTHORITY SECNAV” 


Mrs. Hull ought to be reminding me that she has a mother for whom she has 
to get dinner because it is 1830. My day is Just beginning. 

Keep cheerful and as always every good wish in the wide world to you all and 
best of luck. 

Sincerely, 


Bkttt. 


Adiobal H. E. Kim mil, U. S. Navy, 

Commander in Chief, U. 8. Pacific Fleet, 

USB PENNSYLVANIA, 

c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 


[Noth — ^The Interested party. Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., respectfully 
directs the attention of the Court to Exhibit 11 which is a personal letter dated 
28 August 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Husband B. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy. The Interested party considers that this letter contains 
certain matters coming within the purview of Section 261 (a) of Naval Courts 
and Boards, which provides that a witness may be privileged with respect to 
certain testimony, among the principal cases of privilege being : 

“(a) State secrets . — This class of privilege covers all the departments of the 
Government, and its immunity rests upon the belief that the public interests 
would suffer by a disclosure of state affairs. The scope of this class is very ex- 
tended, and the question of the inclusion of a given matter therein is decided by 
a consideration of the requirements of public policy with reference to such 
matter.” 

If the Interested party had been asked to read this letter into his testimony, he 
would have declined as a matter of personal privilege involving the disclosure of 
state secrets to read the following: 

The last two sentences in the siwth paragraph on page 3. 
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Th^ interested party respectfully requests that this statement be conspicuously 
attached to the copy of Exhibit 11, which the Judge Adyocate proposes to place in 
the secret files of the Navy Department. 

The interested party considers that the disclosure of the parts of this letter 
mentioned above would be detrimental to the interests of the United States and 
contrary to public policy.] 


30 August 1941. 

MEMORANDUM FOB ADMIRAL KIMMEL 

Will send a memo from Holcomb by separate letter re defense battalions. He 
is away for a couple of days and 1 want him to O. K. anything I send. 

Keep cheerful. 

H. R. S. 


EiXHIBIT No. 12 

In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-10 Hu. 

Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

WaBhingtonf 2$ September 1941. 

Dear Kimmel: This is in reply to your letter of 12 September. I have sent 
you a copy of my letter of 22 September to Tommy Hart which gives some of the 
picture as I see it up to thtit date. 

At the present time the President has issued shooting orders only for the 
Atlantic and Southeast Pacific sub-area. 

The situation in the Pacific generally is far different from what it is in the 
Atlantic. The operations of raiders in the Pacific at present are not very wide- 
spread or very effective. Most of the merchantmen in the Pacific are of United 
States or Panamanian flag registry. Instituting any steps toward eliminating 
raiders outside of waters close to the continents of North and South America, 
might have unfavorable repercussions, which would not be worth the cost to the 
United States in the long run. The longer we can keep the situation in the 
Pacific in status quo, the better for all concerned. 

One of the things you did not mention is what action the United States and the 
United Kingdom would take were Japan to attack Siberia. The policy of either 
government under such circumstances has not yet been clarified. In the mean- 
time we are preparing an agenda for staff conversations with the Russians. 

In reply to question (a) your existing orders to escorts are appropriate under 
the present situation. They are also in accordance with Art. 723 U. S. Navy 
Regulations ; no orders should be given to shoot at the Present Time, other than 
those clearly set forth in this article. I believe there is little possibility of an 
Italian or German raider molesting a naval ship, but there might be another 
“Robin Moore" incident in the Pacific, in which case the President might give 
orders for action in the Pacific similar to those now in effect in the Atlantic ; but 
that is something for the future. 

Act. 723, U. S. N. R. reads as follows : 

“The use of force against a foreign and friendly state or against anyone within 
the territories theerof, is illegal. 

‘The right of self-preservation, however, is a right which belongs to States 
as well as to individuals, and in the case of States it includes the protection of 
the State, its honor, and its possessions, and the lives and property of its citizens 
against arbitrary violence, actual or impending, whereby the State or its citizens 
may suffer irreparable injury. The conditions calling for the application of the 
right of self-preservation cannot be defined beforehand, but must be left to the 
sound Judgment of responsible officers, who are to perform their duties in this 
respect with all i)ossible care and forbearance. In no case shall force be exer- 
cised in time of peace otherwise than as an application of the right of self- 
preservation as above defined. It must be used only as a last resort, and then <Hily 
to the extent which is absolutely necessary to accomplish the end required. It 
can never be exercised with a view to inflicting punishment for acts already 
committed.” 

Regarding questions (b), we have no definite information that Japanese sub- 
marines have ever operated in close vicinity to the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska or 
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onr Pacific Coast They may have been near Wake recently. The existing 
orders, that is not to bomb suspected submarines except in the defensive sea 
areas, are appropriate. If conclusive, and I repeat conclusive, evidence is ob- 
tained that Japanese submarines are actually in or near United States territory, 
then a strong warning and a threat of hostile action against such submarines 
would appear to be our next step. Keep us informed. 

We have no Intention of further reducing the Pacific Fleet except that pre- 
scribed in Rainbow 5, that is the withdrawal of four cruisers about one month 
after Japan and the United State are at ioar. The existing force in the Pacific 
is all that can be spared for the tasks assigned your fieet, and new construction 
will not make itself felt until next year. 

The operations of the Pacific Fleet ought not to be considered separately from 
the operations of the Asiatic Fleet and the British and Dutch forces in the Far 
East Furthermore, the Japan-Soviet situation requires considerable attention 
from Japan's naval forces. While offensives by the Pacific Fleet in the Central 
Pacific may not draw important Japanese naval forces in that direction, they 
ought to have an important effect in pinning the Japanese Navy to northern 
waters, or to bases in the Western Pacific and thus divert them away from the 
Philippines and the Malay Barrier. By copy of my letter to Admiral Hart you 
now know that the Army is building up its Philippine Garrison, and plans im- 
portant increases in Army air forces in the Philippines. Dutch and British air 
and land forces are also gradually increasing in strength. We are now informed 
by the British that they plan to send the Battleships ROYAL SOVEREIGN, 
RAMILLES and RESOLUTION to arrive on the E^st Indian Station by late 
December; to retain there the REPULSE until relieved by the RENOWN in 
January ; and to send one or two modem capital ships to the East Indian Station 
early In the new year. These, with one carrier and a total of four eight-inch 
cruisers and thirteen six-inch cruisers (seven modern) ought to make the task 
of the Japanese in moving southward considerably more difficult. It should 
make Japan think twice before taking action, if she has taken no action by that 
time. 

I may be mistaken, but I do not believe that the major portion of the Japanese 
Fleet is likely to be sent to the Marshalls or the Caroline Islands under circum- 
stances that now seem possible. 

The NORTH CAROLINA and the WASHINGTON are not as yet finally com- 
pleted and have had no target practice. We ought to put aside any thought that 
these two battleships will be of any practical use to us before the end of next 
March, and I would consider It most unwise to reach any final decision now Us 
to which Fleet they ought ultimately to be attached. At present, the need for 
them is far greater in the Atlantic than in the Pacific, particularly if we are 
to make possible the movement of British naval forces from the Atlantic to the 
Far East Area. 

With regard to the first and last paragraphs on page two, I believe that, in 
all probability, the Pacific Fleet can operate successfully and effectively even 
though decidedly weaker than the entire Japanese Fleet, which certainly can be 
concentrated in one area only with the greatest difficulty. 

The following despatch has just been brought to my attention. You no doubt 
have seen it but I will quote it as a reminder. 

“Rear Admiral Toshio Matsunaga Retired in interview published in Hochi 
States Japanese should face future with calm confidence in ability Army Navy 
repel air attacks x Japan need not worry about weak ABCD powers encirclement 
plans X quoted as stating he has flown over Guam total sixteen times once this 
year without sighting single American plane x American air power Far Bast 
negligible x prior retirement Matsunaga served twelve years as aviator Com- 
mander Ryujo Acagi Tateyama Air Station now Director Japan airways,” 

In connection with the foregoing would it not be possible for your force to 
“carefully” get some pictures of the Mandated Islands? 

Keep cheerful. 


Admiral H. E. Kihhel, USN, 

Commander in Chiefs U. 8. Pacific Fleets 
U88 PENNSYLVANIA, 

c/o Postmaster, Ban Francisco, California. 

P. S. I have held this letter up pending a talk with Mr. Hull who has asked 
me to hold it very secret. I may sum it up by saying that conversations vnth 
the Japs have practically reached an impasse. As I see it we can get nowhere 
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towards a settlement and peace In the Far East until and unless there Is some 
agreement between Jaimn and China — and Just now that seems remote. Wheth- 
er or not their inability to come to any sort of an understanding just now — is — 
or — is not — a good thing — I hesitate say. 

Copy to Admiral Hart 

29 Septcmbee 1041. 

Admiral KXMincL. 

P. S. #2. Admiral Nomura came in to see me this morning. We talked for 
about an hour. He usually comes in when he begins to feel near the end of his 
rope; there is not much to spare at the end now. I bare helped before but 
whether I can this time or not I do not know. Conyersatlons without results 
cannot last forever. If they fall through, and it looks like they might, the 
situation could only grow more tense. I have again talked to Mr. Hull and I 
think he will make one more try. He keeps me pretty fully informed and if 
there is anything of moment I will, of course, hasten to let you know. 

Our transports which recently landed a contingent of Army in Iceland will, 
Ood willing, in another day be clear of the submarine concentration through 
which they have had to run and we will breathe easy with regard to them. 
However, it is a continuous game now and yesterday I am glad to state we de- 
livered our first big convoy to the British after having gone through safely from 
Newfoundland well into the Eastern Atlantic. We also have a combatant force 
going up to strengthen the Iceland situation for the next few weeks because of 
the British situation and the possibility of a sortie of a German contingent whi^ 
is under surveillance. 

I saw a photograph of your picture. It looks great and I think it is a fine 
thing to have it recorded ; the boys will be proud of it always. 

Betty. 

September 12, 1941 

Memorandum for Admiral Stark : 

Drab Betty : You asked me about what we are doing for the Philippines : 

Auffust 26: There sailed from San Francisco part of a regiment of antiaircraft 
troops and some reserve supplies. 

September 8: There sailed from San Francisco the remainder of the antiaircraft 
regiment, a tank battalion of 50 tanks, 50 of the latest pursuit planes, and the 
personnel to man them, which brings the modem pursuit planes in the Philippines 
up to 80. 

September 18: 50 self-propelled mounts for 75 cannon to be shipped from San 
Francisco, and 50 more tanks. 

Today: The squadron of nine Flying Fortresses landed in Manila after success- 
fully fiying the route Midway, Wake, New Britain, Dutch Bast Indies. 

September SO: Two squadrons (26 planes) of Flying Fortresses will leave San 
Francisco for Hawaii enroute to the Philippines. 

October: A reserve of pursuit planes will have been in process of shipment, 
about 32 in October, rising to a total of 130 by December. 

November: Probably a reserve of six to nine of the super Flying Fortresses, 
B-24 type planes will be transferred to Manila. These planes will have an operat- 
ing radius of 1500 miles, with a load of 14,000 bombs, which means that they 
can reach Osaka with a full load and Tokyo with a partial load. They have 
pressure cabins and can operate continuously 35,000 feet for bombing. 

December: Another group of Flying Fortresses, some 85 planes, goes to Manila. 

A group of dive bombers, some 54 planes, also goes. 

A group of pursuit, some 130 planes, along with two additional squadrons to 
build up the previous pursuit group, will be dispatched. 

A 50% reserve is being established for all these planes. 

[Handwritten notation:] You may have had word of this already! 

G. O. M. 

Chief of Staff. 


I gave original to Mr. Stimson. 
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Exhibit No. 13 

BXCBET 

Naval mesvage — Navy Department 


Phone extension number Op-12 Ext. 2002 

Addressees 

Message precedence 

From CNO 

Releaaed bvIngereoU 

Date, October 16, 1041 

For action 

CINOLANT 

CINCPAC 

CINCAF 

(ACKNOWLEDGE) 

Priority X 

Routine 

Deferred 

For fiodfiroom ............. 

Information 

Priority 

Routine 

by_ 


Paraphrafpod by - - 


Deferred 




Indicate by asterisk addressees for which maU dellTery is satisfactory. 

162203 CP0634 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmtttted wih deferred preoedence. Originator fill 
in date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text . — The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet has created a grave situation 
X If a new cabinet is formed it will probably be strongly Nation^istic and anti 
American X If the Konoye Cabinet remains the effect will be that it will 
operate under a new mandate which will not include rapprochement with the 
US X In either case hostilities between Japan and Russia are a strong possibil- 
ity X Since the US and Britain are held responsible by Japan for her present des- 
perate situation there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these two powers. 
A In view of these possibilities you will take due precautions including such 
preparatory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention nor constitute 
provocative actions against Japan X Second and third adees inform appro- 
priate Army and naval district authorities. Acknowledge. 


Cincpac File No. 
HRS-1 


Exhibit No. 14 
Uniticd States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 


Pearl Harbor, T. JET., October 22, 1941. 

Secret 

Deab Betty : On receipt of your despatches following the change in the Japa- 
nese cabinet we made the following dispositions : — 

Continued to maintain the patrol of two Submarines at Midway. 

Despatched twelve patrol planes to Midway. 

Despatched two submarines to Wake. They will arrive there on 23 October. 

Despatched the CASTOR and two destroyers to Johnston and Wake with ad- 
ditional marines, ammunition and stores. 

The CURTISS arrives at Wake on 21 October with gas, lube oil and bombs. 

Prepared to send six patrol planes from Midway to Wake, replacing the six at 
Midway from Pearl Harbor. 

Despatched additional marines to Palmyra. 

Placed Admiral Pye, with the ships making a health cruise, on twelve hours 
notice after 20 October. 

Had six submarines prepared to depart for Japan on short notice. 

Put some additional security measures in effect in the operating areas outside 
Pearl Harbor. 

Delayed the sailing of the WEST VIRGINIA unit about 17 November when 
she is due to go for an overhaul to Puget ^und and deferred final decision until 
that time. 

With minor changes I propose to continue the health cruises to the Pacific 
Coast until something more definite develops. The despatch in regard to the 
submarines for Manila went forward to you today. 

I previously pointed out to you the great desirability of things in the Pacific 
Fleet If you will bear with me I want to repeat some of them once more. The 
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urgency for additional [copy not legible] craft in this area is as great as ever. 
Such craft are not worthwhile unless they can operate in trade wind seas which 
result from winds from 15 to 35 knots blowing almost continually. The 12 PTs 
which you sent to us I fear will be of very little use in this area. We sent 
them on an average day to make a trip from Cabu to Molokai. The reports 
of this trip have gone forward officially. They were practically useless in 
this sea and could not make more than 10 knots. Several of them had to turn 
back and a few personnel were quite seriously injured from being thrown about 
We need something much more substantial to be of any use out here. In this 
connection I noted that the Department diverted the listening gear allocated 
to the four-stackers (DM’s) in this Fleet to Atlantic destroyers and we will 
get no listening gear for these craft until a new contract is made. I had fondly 
hoped that all these craft would be fitted with listening gear by the first of 
December. 

In order to get anything like the capabilities of the heavy ships of this Fleet 
made effective we require at least two more squadrons of destroyers. Every 
exercise we plan we find the destroyers are lacking. You can well understand of 
course, that two squadrons Is, in my opinion, a very modest request. We can use 
many more. 

I have been struggling with the availability of battleships and am concerned 
about the long interval between overhauls that will result if we continue to have 
only one battleship overhauled at one time. I am loath to reduce the operational 
forces by more than that particularly as the interim availability further reduces 
the number available for operations. Two more battleships out here, particularly 
if they could be the NORTH CAROLINA and WASHINGTON would ease the 
situation enormously. We have indications that one new battleship has been 
conunissioned by the Japanese and rumors that an additional one will soon be 
placed in commission. Such a contingency will further disturb the balance of 
IK)wer in the Pacifia 

We can use all the long range submarines that you can send us. They can be 
most effective in keeping destroyers and other patrol craft occupied near the 
Japanese bases, homeland, and trade routes. 

We should have more cruisers because we can expect that Jap raider activities 
will result from employment of a considerable number of converted merchant 
types as well as old cruisers in this work. Then, too, our own planned offensive 
operations require cruisers and more cruisers. The least you can do for us is to 
leave us with the cruisers we have. I can easily keep three or four more divisions 
profitably occupied when war breaks. 

The type of operations we have planned in the early stages of the war puts 
a premium on aircraft operations from carriers. We have only three. One 
of them is occupied part-time in training activities at San Diego. I note in 
a letter signed by Ingersoll and received today that the chances of getting a 
merchant ship converted to a carrier for training purposes at San Diego are 
very poor. I feel that this matter should be pushed; that we should have 
at least one such vessel in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific. Until we do 
get such a ship we are required to occupy a considerable time of a carrier at 
greatly increased cost, diversion from active operations and reduction in the 
efficiency of the carrier. These carrier training vessels will be useful so long 
as the war lasts and will pay for themselves many times over. 

We had information some time ago that you were converting two sea train 
vessels for use in transporting aircraft. What has become of them? Are they 
operating in the Atlantic and so you propose to send one of these to the Pacific? 
If so — when? We still find it necessary to send a carrier to San Diego to ferry 
planes. 

I feel that the training in the Fleet is coming along very well. The shootine 
so far has been very good by any standards. We are developing the use of 
radar and our principal handicap at the present time is lack of material and 
lack of trained personnel. Both are being remedied at a satisfactory rate. 
We have had no experience yet with the use of gunnery radar. The first sets 
are now being Installed. The gunnery radar installed In the HONOLULU Class 
is a bitter disappointment. They have been able to get surface ships at ranges 
not in excess of twenty thousand yards, on a big ship, and around twelve thousand 
on a destroyer. This radar is apparently useless for the detection of aircraft 
Luckily, this type is being Installed in the HONOLULU Class only. It is useful 
only for short range work against surface craft at night or in low visibility. 
I presume steps are being taken to eliminate or radically improve this type of 
radar. 
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The radar installed in the battleships and carriers is well worthwhile and 
we have got highly creditable results from its use. 

The new big drydock here has been pumped out and the contractors* forces 
are now in process of cleaning it out preparatory to finishing off the bottom. 
I am informed that an emergency docking will be possible any time after about 
the 15th of November, although the dock will not be entirely completed nntil 
sometime later than that. 

The recreation facilities are being added to and I believe the men are in 
much better shape now than they were a few months ago. The shooting has, 
I believe, served to increase their confidence in themselves, to a considerable 
degree. 

I sent forward to you today an exhaustive study on the Installations and 
defenses of Wake, Midway, Johnston and Palmyra. I hope it will be of assistance 
in deciding what you want done out here. I feel that a comprehensive plan 
is essential if we are to get coordinated results in the shortest time. This we 
tried to give you. 

You will note that we recommend two full defense battalions over and above 
the requirements of the Islands now occupied In order to provide two balanced 
forces to occupy any desired location on short notice. Until such time comes 
these personnel are so used they can be used to rotate the defense battalions 
at the various permanently garrisoned islands. 

The investigation of an alternate land plane route to the Eastward of the 
Marshalls and on to Australia has my hearty approval. We may be able to 
get some quick results from the expedition to Christmas Island suflicient to 
permit the routing of four-engine land plane bombers from Oahu to Christmas 
to Suva to Noumea and on to Australia. Additional stepping stones are, of 
course, highly desirable. In this connection, however, it must be remembered 
that there are not enough ships now available to handle our own island develop- 
ments. Without greatly augmented shipping facilities we cannot possibly assume 
the additional burden for the Army. 

My best regards to you always. 

Most sincerely yours. 


H. E. Kimmel. 


Admiral H. R. Stabk, V. fif. Tfavy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, 
Navy Department^ 

Washinffton, D. (7. 


Exhibit No. 15 

SEALED SECRET 

Naval Message — Navy Department 


Thane Ext. No. Op-12. Br. 2902 


Addressees 

Message Prece- 
dence 


ACTION 

To. ClnCaf 

ClnCpac 

Comll 

Coml2 

Coml3 Coml5 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Date Norwbw M, IMI. 


TAR ClAde Room^ 

INFO. 

Spenavo London 
CinClant 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 








Ihdiosted Iw asterlak addressees Ux which mail delivery is satisfactory. 

242005 OR0443 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch wQl be transmitted with DmBRii) precedence. 


Originatar fill in date and time for DvrBBRxn and Mail Dbuvkbt. 

Date 


Time 


GOT 
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TEXT Cincaf, Cinci>ao, Corns Eleven Twelve, Thirteen, and Fifteen for 
action. Spenavo London and Cinolant for info. 

“Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful X 
this situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and movements 
their naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possi- 
possibility X Chief of Staff has seen this dispatch concurs and requests action 
ADEES to inform senior Army officers their areas X Utmost secrecy necessary 
in order not to complicate an already tense situation or precipitate Japanese 
action X Guam will be informed separately.” 

Copy to (WPD, War Dept) and to Op-12 hut no other distribution. Plus 3 
copies to sealed secret file. 

Make original only. Deliver to Communication Watch Officer in person. 
(See Art. 76 (4), Navy Regulations.) 


Exhibit Na 16 


Navt Depabthutt 

OmOB or THE CHTET OT NAVAL 0FEBATEDN8 

Washinoton, 25 November 1941 . 

In reply refer to 
Initials and No. 

HBS/Hu 
Sec. #6 

Dxab Mustapha: This is in answer to yonrs of 15 November. If I didn't 
appreciate your needs as well as Tommy Hart’s and King's, I Would not be 
working almost literally eighteen hours a day for all three of you. 

We have sweat blood in the endeavor to divide adequately our forces for a 
two ocean war ; but you cannot take inadequate forces and divide them into two 
or three parts and get adequate forces anywhere. It was for this reason that 
almost as soon as I got here I started working on increasing the Navy. It was 
on the basis of inadequate forces that ABG-1 and Rainbow 5 were predicated 
and which were accepted by all concerned as about the best compromise we 
could get out of the situation actualy confronting us. 

. I agree with you for example that to cruise in Japanese home waters you 
should have substantial increase in the strength of your fleet but neither ABOl 
or Rainbow 5 contemplate this as a general policy. After the British have 
strengthened Singapore, and under certain auspicious conditions, opportunity 
for raids in Japanese waters may present themselves, but this wUl be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

It might interest you to know that King strongly recommended his taking the 
destroyers which we now have in our West Coast ports, and the Secretary was 
sold on it ; however it has been successfully resisted to data King said that if 
they were out with you on the firing line he would not make such recommendation, 
but where they were he thought they were legitimate prey. He, too, you know 
is up against it for sufficient forces to perform his tasks. Just stop for a minute 
and realize that into his heavy routine escort work he has added at the mo- 
ment large U. S. troop transports for Iceland on the one hand, British on an- 
other in Northern waters, and still another of 20,000 which have been brought 
over and are now on their way down to Cape Town and possibly to Durban be- 
cause of submarines operating off Cape Town. Obviously these troop move- 
ments are highly secret. We are at our wit's end in the Atlantic with the 
butter spread extremely thin and the job continuously increasing in toughness. 

Regarding personnel, we have at last succeeded in getting the President to 
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authorize our uae of draftees. I have been after this for months. Now that I 
have got permission it will take some time to get it through the Congress as we 
have to have special legislation to use our funds for this purpose. It has been 
my hope to use draftees wherever possible in District work and Air Stations, 
tugs, net layers, mine layers, mine sweepers, etc. etc. Navigation is working to 
see Just how many such men can be replaced, thus releasing men to the Fleet. 

Believe it or not, the REUBEN JAMES set recruiting back about 15%. We 
are increasing our advertising campaign extensively; not only that, but Navi- 
gation is hiring civilian managers to assist in recruiting. Draftees however 
constitute something sure and I only wish I could have gotten them months ago. 
The President in giving final approval said he Just hated to do It ; but sentiment 
is fast getting out of my system, if there is any left in it on this war. 

Regarding i)ermanence of personnel I have been over with Nimltz in detail 
some of the recent changes and he will write you the details. There is a prob- 
lem here as well as alsewhere ; and while we expect you and want you to hanuner 
away on your own difficulties. Just occasionally remember that we fully realize 
our only existence here is for the Fleet and that we are doing the best we can 
with increasingly vexing problems. 

Your letters at least give us ammunition, if not much comfort 

I asked NImitz last week to give me the figures showing the percentage of 
men now on board on the basis of the old complements. Enclos^ is a table 
he has Just handed me. It may be poor consolation but at least it is something 
to know that the Fleet has more men now than at any time since the last war. 
I do not have the data for the last war. This does not mean that we are at all 
satisfied with it, but it is something I have been following. I assure you every 
effort is being made to improve it It is steadily improving, but all too slowly 
to satisfy any of us. 

One thing I forgot to mention was your ''the Pacific Fleet must not be con- 
sidered a training fleet for support of the Atlantic Fleet and the Shore Estab- 
lishment” 1*11 hand that one to King. Once in a while something happens 
which gives real interest. I think 111 have a gallery ready to see King when he 
reads that particularly after a recent statement of his that he noted he was 
getting fewer men and had less percentage of complement than did the Pacific 
Fleet etc. etc. 

Keep cheerfuL 
Sincerely, 

Bkttt. 

Admiral H. B. Knooz., U8N, 

Commander in Chief, U. 8. Padflo Fleet, 

U88 Pennsylvania, 

c/o Postmaster, 8an Francisco, 

CaUfomia. 

P. S. I held this up pending a meeting with the President and Mr. Hull today. 
I have been in constant touch with Mr. Hull and it was only after a long talk 
with him that I sent the message to you a day or two ago showing the gravity 
of the situation. He confirmed it all in today’s meeting, as did the President. 
Neither would be surprised over a Japanese surprise attack. From many angles 
an attack on the Philippines would be the most embarrassing thing that could 
happen to us. There a^e some here who think it likely to occur. I do not give 
it the weight others do, but I Included it because of the strong feeling among 
some people. You know I have generally held that it was not time for the 
Japanese to proceed against Russia. I still do. Also I still rather look for an 
advance into Thailand, Indo-China, Burma Road area as the most likely. 

I won’t go into the pros or cons of what the United States may do. I will be 
damned if I know. I wish I did. The only thing I do know Is that we may do 
most anything and that’s the only thing I know to be prepared for ; or we may 
do nothing— I think it is more likely to be "anything”. 


HRS. 
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Summary 


Nov. 26, 1941. 


Type 


Comple- 
ment 
fiscal yr 
1039 


Comple- 
ment 
recom- 
mended 
by fleet 
BD 


Present 

comple- 

ment 


Number 

onbd 


% on bd as of Oct. 31 
where avaOable other- 
wise September 30 


To 1039 
comple- 
ment 


To 


OOQUCl^ 


BBS 

CVS 

CAs 

CLs 

DDs: 

(1850 Ton).. 
(IfiOOTon) 

(8 at 192).. 
(18 at 101) 
(4 at 196).. 
(8 at 178).. 
(10 at 187) 
(12 at 200) 
(1200 Ton).. 
(Asiatic) 

(4 at 132).. 
(88 at 130) 

BSs: 

(4 at 29) 

(22 at 89) — 

( 22 ) 

(6at64) 

Patrol vessels. 
OOLALA 

ISABIL 

Totals, 


10.861 

6.990 

12.164 

11.490 

3.110 

1.636 

3.438 

784 

1.434 

1.870 

2.400 

1.644 

628 

3.006 

174 

858 

1.203 

334 

1.062 

282 

84 


36.588 

7.602 

18,606 

15.860 

8.000 

1.920 

4.393 

1.000 

1,052 

2.480 

8.000 

1,898 

584 

4,626 

192 

946 


348 


22,344 

7.258 

15,878 

14.156 

3,119 

1,536 

3,438 

784 

1,424 

1.870 

2,864 

1.716 

686 

4,200 

180 

858 

1.203 

324 

1,078 

820 

84 


19.870 

A903 

14,067 

12,896 

2.826 

1,346 

8,188 

728 

1.313 

1.717 

2,171 

1,673 

446 

8.704 

230 

891 

1,390 

375 

1,109 

200 

82 


103.68 

98.74 
115.64 
112.33 

oaeo 

87.63 

91.27 

02.85 

02.13 

9L82 

0a46 

101.76 

84.46 

94.82 

132. 18 
103.84 
116.54 

115.74 
104.42 
102.83 
97.61 


80.82 

91.68 

88.50 

OLOO 

oaoo 

87.63 

0L37 

92.85 

93.18 

91.83 

91.88 

97.49 

83.20 

88.00 

127.78 
108.84 
115.54 

115.74 
103.87 
9a 62 
97.61 


76,631 


84,849 


77.163 


103.39 


9a 94 
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SEALED SECRET 


Naval Message — Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number OP 12— Ext. 2992 

Addressees 

Message Precedence 

From Chief of Naval Operations 

For action: 

CINCAF 

Priority X 

Routine 

Released by Ingenoll. 

CINCPAC 

Date November 27. 1941. 

Deferred 

TOR Coderoom 

Information 

PriOTity 

R<MltilM 

Decoded by.. 

CINCLANT 

Paraphrased by. - 

SPENAVO 

Deferred 


e 


Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mall delivery is satisfactory. 

GKVJL BVKLW 272337 9921 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch wfll be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text . — This despatch is to be considered a war warning X Negotiations with 
Japan looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and 
an aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days X The num- 
ber and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval task forces 
indicates an amphibious expedition p r o ba bly against either the Philippines or 
KRA Peninsula or possibly Borneo X Execute an appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL46X Inform district 
and army authorities X A similar warning is being sent by War Department X 
Spenavo inform British X Continental districts Guam, Samoa directed take 
appropriate measures against sabotage. 

Copy to WPD War Dept. 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer in person. See 
Art. 76 (4) Nav. Regs. 
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Exhibit No. 18 
SECRET 


Naval Mesaage — Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number Op-12, Ext. 2002 

Addressees 

Message Precedence 

From Chief of Naval Operations 

Released by H. R. Stark 

Date November 20, 1041 

For Action 

CINCPAO 

Priority X 

Routme 

Deferred 

TOR Coderoom 

Information 

Priority 

Routine 

Dncndfid by _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ______ _ _ _ 


Paraphrased by 


Deferred 




Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mall delivery is satisfactory 
270038 CR0758 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch win be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text . — In order to keep the planes of the Second Marine Aircraft Wing avail- 
able for expeditionary use OPw AV has requested and Army has agreed to station 
twenty five Army pursuit planes at Midway and a similar number at Wake 
provided you consider this feasible and desirable X It will be necessary for you 
to transport these planes and ground crews from Oahu to these stations on an 
aircraft carrier X Planes will be flown off at destination and ground personnel 
landed in boats essential spare parts tools and ammunition will be taken in the 
carrier or on later trips of Regular Navy supply vessels X Army understands 
these forces must be quartered in tents X Navy must be responsible for supply- 
ing water and subsistence and transporting other Army supplies X Stationing 
these planes must not be allowed to interfere with planned movements of Army 
bombers to Philippines X Additional parking areas should be laid promptly 
if necessary X Can Navy bombs now at outlying positions be carried by Army 
bombers which may fly to those positions for supporting Navy operations X 
Confer with Commanding Ceneral and advise as soon as practicable X. 

Copy to: War Plans Division, U. S. Army 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch oflScer in person. See art 
76 (4) Nav Regs. 


Exhibit No. 19 

SECBBT 


Naval Message — Navy Department 


Phone extension number Op-12, Ext. 2002 

Addressees 

Message precedence 

From Chief of Naval Operations 

For action 

COM PNNCF 

COM PSNCF 

Priority X 

Routine 

Deferred 

Released by H. R. Stark. 

Date November 28, 1941 

TOR Coderoom 

Information 

CINCPAC 

COM PNCF 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Decoded by ...... ... 

Paraphrased by 




Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mail delivery is satisfactory. 

290110 R066 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text , — Refer to my 272338 X Army has sent following to commander Western 
Defense Command (quote negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all 
practical purposes with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Govern- 
ment might come back and offer to continue X Japanese future action unpre- 
dictable but hostile action possible at any moment X If hostilities cannot repeat 
not be avoided the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act X 
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This policy should not repeat not be construed as restricting you to a course of 
action that might jeopardize your defense X Prior to hostile Japanese action 
you are directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary but these measures should be carried out so as not repeat not to 
alarm civil population or disclose intent X Report measures taken X A 
separate message is being sent to G Two Ninth Corps Area re subversive activities 
in United States X Should hostilities occur you will carry out the tasks assigned 
in Rainbow Five so far as they pertain to Japan X Limit dissemination of this 
highly secret information to minimum essential officers X unquote) XX WPL52 
is not applicable to Pacific Area and will not be placed in effect in that area 
except as now in force in southeast Pacific Sub Area and Panama Naval Coastal 
Frontier X Undertake no offensive action until Ja^n has committed an overt 
act X Be prepared to carry out tasks assigned in WPL46 so far as they apply 
to Japan in case hostilities occur. 

Orig: Op 12 

Copy to; Op 30, 38, WPD ARMY 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer in person. See 
Art 76 (4) Nav. Regs. 


Exhibit No. 20 

SECRET 


Naval Message — Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number 3506 

Addressees 

MeaBWpreoBdme 

Prom OPNAV 

Released by T. 8. WllUnson) 

Date December Z, 1941. 

For action 

CINCAP 

CINCPAC 

COM 14 

COM 16 

PriorityZ 

Routine 

Deferred 

TOR Coderoom 

Information 

Priority 

Routine 

Decoded by 

Pan4>bra8ed by 


Deferred 




Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mail delivery la satisfootory. 

031850 CR0553 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch wlU be transmitted with deferred preoedenoe. 

Ori^nator fill In date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text . — Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent 
instructions were sent yesterday to Japanese di^omatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong X Singapore X Batavia X Manila X Washington and London to 
destroy most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important 
confidential and secret documents A fr o m fopog e i n g infer that orange plans e arl y 
aetmn in santheciet 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer in person. See 
art 76 (4) Nav. Regs. 


Exhibit No. 21 

SECRET 


Naval Message — Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number 

Addressees 

Message preoedenoe 

From OPNAV 

For action 

NAV8TA GUAM 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Released Inr Ing^oll 

Date DECEMBER 4, 1941. 

TOR Coderoom 

Information 

CINCAP 

CINCPAC 

COM 14 

COM 16 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Decoded by 

PhariM;>braM by.. 



Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mail delivery is satisfactory 
042017 CR07O1 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence 
Originator fill in date and time for deferred and maU delivery 
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TVxf. — Guam destroy all secret and confidential publications and other classi- 
fied matter except that essential for current purposes and special intelligence 
retaining minimum cryptographic channels necessary for essential communica- 
tions with CINCAF CINCPAO COM 14 COM 16 and OPNAV X Be 
prepared to destroy instantly in event of emergency all classified matter you 
retain X Report Crypto channels retained 
Make origbial only, deliver to oommonlcatlon watdi officer in person. See Art 70 (4) Nav. Regs, 


Exhibit No. 22 

8BCRBT 


Naval Mestage — Navy Department 

Op-20 


'Phone Ext. No. 3313 

Addressees 

Message precedence 

From OPNAV 

Date e December 1941 

Action 

To OINOPAO 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

TOR Code Room 

Info. 

Priority 

TMirMlAd hy_ _ _____ 

OINOAP 

Routine 

PumphAfliid by 

Deferred. 




Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mall delivery Is satisfactory 
001743 

Unless otherwlae designated this di^tch wOl be transmitted with Deferred precedence. 

Orl^nator fill in date and time for Deferred and Mail Delivery. 

Text , — In view of the international situation and the exposed position of our 
outlying Pacific Islands you may authorize the destruction by them of secret 
and confidential documents now or under later conditions of greater emergency. 
X Means of communication to support our current operations and special in- 
telligence should of course be maintained until the last moment. 

Make original only. Deliver to Communication Watch Officer in person. 
(See Art. 76 (4), Navy Regulations.) 


Exhibit Na 23 

[1] ooianDEirnAL 

Headquarters Headquarters 

14th Naval District Hawaiian Department 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. Fort Shatter, T. H. 

Joint Goastai. Fbontdcb Defbnsb Plan — Hawaiian Depabtment and 
F ou Br i TBNT H Naval Dibtbict, 1989 

28 Mabch 1941. 

ANNEX NO. Vn— SECTION VI— JOINT AGREEMENTS. 

JOINT SECURITY MEASURES, PROTECTION OF FLEET AND PEARL 
HARBOR BASE 
L GENERAL. 

1. In order to coordinate Joint defensive measures for the security of the fleet 
and for the Pearl Harbor Naval Base, for defense against hostile raids or air 
attacks delivered prior to a declaration of war and before a general mobilization 
for war, the following agreements, supplementary to the provisions of the HCF-89 
(14ND-JCD-13), are adopted. These agreements are to take effect at once and 
will remain effective until notice in writing by either party of their renounce- 
ment in whole or in part Frequent revision of these agreements to incorporate 
lessons determined from Joint exercises will probably be both desirable and nec- 
essary. 

n. JOINT AIR OPERATIONS. 

2. When the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department and the Naval 
Base Defense Officer (the Commandant of the 14th Naval District), agree that 
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the threat of a hostile raid or attack is sufficiently imminent to warrant such 
action, each commander will take such preliminary steps as are necessary to 
make available without delay to the other commander such proportion of the 
air forces at his disposal as the circumstances warrant in order that joint opera- 
tions may be conducted in accordance with the following plans. 

a. Joint air attacks upon hostile surface vessels will be executed under the 
tactical command of the Navy. The Department Commander will determine 
the Army bombardment strength to iMirticipate in each mission. With due con- 
sideration to the tactical situation existing, the number of bombardment air- 
planes released to Navy control will be the maximum practicable. This force 
will remain available to the Navy, for repeated attacks, If required, until com- 
pletion of the mission, when it will revert to Army control. 

[2] h. Defensive air operations over and in the immediate vicinity of Oahu 
will be executed under the tactical command of the Army. The Naval Base 
Defense Officer will determine the Navy fighter strength to participate in these 
missions. With due consideration to the tactical situation existing, the number 
of fighter aircraft release to Army control will be the maximum practicabla 
This force will remain available to the Army for repeated patrols or combat or 
for maintenance of the required alert status until, due to a change in the tactical 
situation ; it is withdrawn by the Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant 
14th Naval District), and reverts to Navy control. 

c. When naval forces are insufficient for long distance patrol and search opera- 
tions, and Army aircraft are made available, these aircraft will be under the 
tactical control of the naval commander directing the search operations. 

d. In the special instance in which Army pursuit protection is requested for 
the protection of friendly surface ships, the force assigned for this mission will 
pass to the tactical control of the Navy until completion of the mission. 

III. JOINT COMMUNICATIONS. 

8. To facilitate the prompt interchange of Information relating to friendly and 
hostile aircraft, and to provide for the transmission of orders when units of one 
service are placed under the tactical control of the other service, Army and 
Navy communications personnel will provide for the installation and operation, 
within the limitations of equipment on hand or which may be procured, of the 
following means of Joint communication. 

a. Joint Air-Antiaircraft page printer teletype circuit with the following sta- 
tions: 


ARMY 


NAVY 


Hawaiian Air Force 
18th Bombardment Wing 
14th Pursuit Wing 
Hq. Prov. AA Brigade 


Naval Air Station, Pearl Harbor 
Naval Air Station, Kaneohe 
Ewa Landing Field 
Waialufe Radio Station 


b. Joint radio circuit on 219 kilocycles with the following stations : 


ARMY NAVY 

Headquarters, Hawaiian Department. Walalupe Radio Station 
^Headquarters, HSCA Brigade Senior Officer Present Afloat 

Hq. Prov. AA Brigade Naval Air Station, Pearl Harbor 

Hq. Hawaiian Air Force Naval Air Station, Kaneohe 

18th Bombardment Wing Marine Air Group, Ewa 

14th Pursuit Wing 

[ J] c. Direct local battery telephone lines as follows : 

ARMY NAVY 

Hq. Haw. Dept (Q--3 Office) 14th Naval District 

CP, H. S. C. A. B. 14th Naval District 

CP, Pearl Harbor Gpmt (Ft Kam) 14th Naval District 

d. Radio frequencies to be employed during Joint air operations both during 
combat and Joint exercises, for communication between airplanes in flight will 
be as agreed upon by the Commanding General, Hawaiian Air Force, and the 
Commander, Base Defense Air Force. 


♦Not control Station. 
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4. To facilitate the prompt interchange of information relating to the move- 
ments of friendly and hostile naval ships and of commercial shipping, Army and 
Navy communfcations personnel will provide for the installation and operation, 
within the limitations of equipment on hand, or which may be procured, of the 
following means of Joint communication : 

a. Joint page printer teletype circuit connecting thq Harbor Control Post with 
the Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade loop. 

ft. Joint radio circuit on 2550 kilocycles with the following stations: 

ARMY NAVY 

CP, PH Qpmt, Ft Kamehameha Waialupe 

CP, Hon. Gpmt, Ft. Ruger Destroyer Patrol 

Additional stations that may be deter- Mine Sweepers 

mined to be necessary 

c. Telephone circuits as provided in par. 3 e. above. 

5. Pending the establishment of the Aircraft Warning Service, the Army will 
operate an Antiaircraft Intelligence Service which, using wire and radio broad- 
casts, will disseminate information pertaining to the movements of friendly and 
hostile aircraft. It should be understood tliat the limitations of the AAAIS are 
such that the interval between receipt of a warning and the air attack will in 
most cases be very short. Radio broadcasts from the AAIS will be transmitted 
on 900 kilocycles. All information of the presence or movements of hostile air- 
craft off-shore from Oahu which is secured through Navy channels will be trans- 
mitted promptly to the Command Post of the Provisional Antiaircraft Brigade. 

6. Upon establishment of the Aircraft Warning Service, provision will be made 
for transmission of information on the location of distant hostile and friendly 
aircraft. Special wire or radio circuits will be made available for the use of 
Navy liaison oflacers, so that they may make their own evaluation of [41 
available information and transmit them to their respective organizations. In- 
formation relating to the presence or movements of hostile aircraft offshore from 
Oahu which is secured through Navy channels will be transmitted without delay 
to the Aircraft Warning Service Information Center. 

7. The several joint communications systems listed in paragraphs 3 and 4 above, 
the Antiaircraft Intelligence Service, and the Aircraft Warning Service (after 
establishment) will be manned and operated during combat, alert periods, Joint 
exercises which Involve these communications systems, and at such other periods 
as may be agreed upon by the Commanding General Hawaiian Department and the 
Naval Base Defense Officer. The temporary loan of surplus communication 
equipment by one service to the other service to fill shortages in joint communica- 
tion nets is encouraged where practicable^ Prompt steps will be taken by the 
service receiving the borrowed equipment to obtain replacements for the borrowed 
articles through their own supply channels. 

IV. JOINT ANTIAIRCRAFT MEASURES. 

8. Arrival and Departure Procedure^ Aircraft 

During joint exercises, alert periods, and combat, and at such other times as the 
Commanding General Hawaiian Department and the Naval Base Defense Officer 
(Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District) may agree upon, all Army and Navy 
aircraft approaching Oahu or leaving airfields or air bases thereon will conform to 
the Arrival and Departure Procedure prescribed in Inclosure A. This procedure 
will not be modified except when a departure theirefrom is essential due to combat 
(real or simulated during exercises) or due to an emergency. 

9. Balloon barrages. 

Reports from abroad indicate the successful development and use of balloon 
barrages by European belligerents both British and German. Although detailed 
information is not available, the possibilities of balloon barrages in the Oahu 
area are recognized. Further investigation and study is necessary both locally 
and by the War and Navy Departments in order to determine the practicability 
of this phase of local defense. 

10. Marine Corps Antiaircraft ArtUlery- 

When made available by the Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant, 14th 
Naval District), Marine Corps units manning antiaircraft artillery present on 
Oahu will be placed under the tactical control of the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigada 

H. Aircraft Warning Service, 

The Army will expedite the installation and placing in operation of an Aircraft 
Warning Service. During the period prior to [5] the completion of the 
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AWS installation, the Navy, through use of RADAR and other appropriate 
means, will endeavor to give such warning of hostile attacks as may be prac- 
ticable. 

V. MUNITIONS, JOINT USE OP. 

12. Army and Navy Officers charged with the storage and issue of ammunition 
and bombs will exchange information concerning the types, quantities, and loca- 
tions of these munitions which are suitable for use by the other service. Studies 
will be instituted and plans prepared for the prompt transfer of ammunition from 
one service to the other. No such transfer of munitions will be made without 
specific authority granted by the commander concerned for each transfer. 

VI. SMOKE SCREENS. 

13. Smoke screens will not be employed for screening the Pearl Harbor — 
Hickam Field area from air attacks. 

VII. HARBOR CONTROL POST. 

14. A Joint harbor control post, as described in Inclosure B, will be established 
without delay. This system will be actively manned during Joint exercises, 
alert periods, and combat and for such other periods as may agreed upon by 
the Commanding General Hawaiian Department and the Naval Base Defense 
Officer (Commandant, 14th Naval District). 

Approved : 2 April 1941. 

(Signed) Walter O. Short, 

Walteb O. Sh(»t, 

Lieutenant General, U, 8. Army, 

Commanding, 
Hawaiian Department, 

(Signed) O. C, Bloch, 

C. 0. Bloch, 

Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy, 

Commandant, 

Fourteenth Naval District. 


[i ] 0-A16-3/A4r^ ( 5) /ND14 ( C348) 

Confidential March 81, 1941. 

Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, Commanding Q^eral, 

Commander Patrol Wing Two, Hawaiian Air Force, 

Naval Air Station, Port Shatter, T. H. 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Addendum I to Naval Base Defense Air Force Oferation Plan No. A-1-41 

JOINT ESTIMATE OOVEaUNO JOINT ARMY AND NAVY AIR ACTION IN THE E VE N T OIF SUDDEN 
HOSTHE ACTION AGAINST OAHU OS FLEET UNITS IN THE HAWAIIAN ABica 

I. Summary of the Situation. 

(a) Relations between the United States and Orange are strained, uncertain, 
and varying. 

(b) In the past Orange has never preceded hostile actions by a declaration of 
war. 

(c) A successful, sudden raid, against our ships and Naval installations on 
Oahu might prevent effective offensive action by our forces in the Western 
Pacific for a long period. 

(d) A strong part of our fieet is now constantly at sea in the operating areas 
organized to take prompt offensive action against any surface or submarine 
force which initiates hostile action. 

(e) It appears possible that Orange submarines and/or an Orahge fast raiding 
force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from our intelli- 
gence service. 

IL Survey of Opposing Strengths, 

(a) Orange might send into this area one or more submarines and/or one 
or more fast raiding forces comiwsed of carriers supported by fast cruisers. 
For such action she is known to have eight carriers, seven of which are reported 
to be capable of 26 knots or over and four of which are rated at 80 knots or better. 
Two of the carriers are converted capital ships, armored and armed with 10^'' 
guns each and reported to have heavy AA batteries. Two others are small 
(7,000 treaty tons) and limited to 25 knots. Exact information on numbers and 
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characteristics of the aircraft carried by these ships is not available. However 
the best estimate at present available Is that the small carriers can accomodate 
from 20 to 30 planes and the large ones [2] about 60. Probably the best 
assumption Is that carrier complements are normally about equally divided 
between fighter and bomber types. Lacking any information as to range and 
armament of planes we must assume that they are at least the equal of our similar 
types. There probably exist at least 12 eight inch gun and least 12 six Inch 
gun fast modern cruisers which would be suitable supports. Jane’s Fighting 
Ships (1939) shows over forty submarines which are easily capable of projection 
into this area. An Orange surface raiding force would be far removed from 
their base and would almost surely be inferior in gun power to our sur^ce forces 
operating at sea in the Hawaiian area. 

(b) The most difficult situation for us to meet would be when several of the 
above elements were present and closely coordinated their actions. The shore- 
based air force available to us is a constantly varying quantity which is being i)eri- 
odically augmented by reinforcements from the mainland and which also varies as 
fleet units are shift^. Under existing conditions about one-half of the planes 
present can be maintained In a condition of material readiness for flight The air- 
craft at present available In H awaii are Inadequate to maintain, for any extended 
period, from bases on OAHU, a patrol extensive enough to insure that an air at- 
tack from an Orange carrier cannot arrive over OAHU as a complete surprise. The 
projected outlying bases are not yet in condition to support sustained operations. 
Patrol planes are of particular value for long range scouting at sea and are the 
type now available In this area best suited for this work. If present planes are 
U8^ to bomb well defended ship objectives, the number available for future use 
will probably be seriously depleted. In view of the continuing need for long 
range overseas scouting in this area the missions of those planes for operations as 
contemplated in this estimate should be scouting. Certain aircraft of the Utility 
Wing, although not designed for combatant work, can be used to advantage in 
augmenting the scouting of patrol planes. Other types of aircraft, in [3] 
general, can perform functions that accord with their type. 

HI. PoBBxble Enemy Action. 

(a) A declaration of war might be preceded by : 

1. A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

2. A surprise attack on OAHU including ships and installations in Pearl 
Harbor. 

S. A combination of these two. 

(b) It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on OAHU 
would be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would not 
would be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most 
likely be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach 
inside of tiiree hundred miles. 

(c) A single attack might or might not Indicate the presence of more sub- 
marines or more planes awaiting to attack after defending aircraft have been 
drawn away by the original thrust. 

(d) Any single submarine attack might indicate the presence of a considerable 
undiscovered surface force probably composed of fast ships accompanied by a 
carrier. 

(e) In a dawn air attack there is a high probability that it could be delivered as 
a complete surprise in spite of any patrols we might be using and that it might 
find us in a condition of readiness under which pursuit would be slow to start, 
also it might be successful as a diversion to draw attention away from a second 
attacking force. The major disadvantage would be that we would have all day 
to find and attack the carrier. A dusk attack would have the advantage that the 
carrier could use the night for escape and might not be located the next day near 
enough for us to make a successful air attack. The disadvantage would be that it 
would spend the day of the attack approaching the islands and might be ob- 
served. Under the existing condi [4] tions this might not be a serious dis- 
advantage for until an overt act has l^n committed we probably will take no 
offensive action and the only thing that would be lost would be complete surprise. 
Midday attacks have all the disadvantages and none of the advantages of the 
above. After hostilities have commenced, a night attack would offer certain ad- 
vantages but as an initial crippling blow a dawn or dusk attack wouM probably 
be no more hazardous and would have a better chance for accomplishihg a large 
success. Submarine attacks could be coordio&ted with any air attackr 
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IV. Action open to us. 

(a) Rud dally patrols as far as possible to seaward through 360 degrees to 
reduce the probabilities of surface or air surprise. This would be desirable but 
can only be effectively maintained with present personnel and material for a very 
short period and as a practicable measure cannot, therefore, be undertaken unless 
other intelligence Indicates that a surface raid is probable within rather narrow 
time limits. 

(b) In the event of any form of surprise attack either on ships in the operating 
areas or on the islands : 

1. Immediate search of all sea areas within reach to determine the location 
of hostile^urface craft and whether or not more than one group Is present, 

2. Immediate arming and preparation of the maximum possible bombing force 
and its despatch for attack when information is available. 

(c) In the event of an air attack on OAHU, in addition to (b) above: 

1. The immediate despatch of all aircraft suitable for aerial combat to inter- 
cept the attackers. 

2. The prompt identification of the attackers as either carrier or long range 
shore based aircraft. 

3. The prompt dispatch of fast aircraft to follow carrier type raiders back to 
tJieir carrier. 

[J] IV. (d) In the event of a submarine attack on ships in the operating 
area in addition to (b) above: 

1. Hold pursuit and fighter aircraft in condition of immediate readiness to 
counter a possible air raid until search proves that none is imminent. 

2. Despatch armed shore based fleet aircraft to relieve planes in the air over 
the attack area. 

3. Establish a station patrol by patrol planes two hundred twenty mile radius 
from scene of attack at one hour before daylight of next succeeding daylight 
period. 

(e) None of the above actions can be initiated by our forces until an attack 
is known to be imminent or has occurred. On the other hand, when an attack 
develops time will probably be vital and our actions must start .with a minimum 
of delay. It therefore appears that task forces should be organized now, mis- 
sions assigned, conditions of readiness defined and detailed plans prepared so 
that coordinated immediate action can be taken promptly by all elements when 
one of the visualized emergencies arises. To provide most effectively for the 
necessary immediate action, the following Joint task units will be required : 

1. Search Unit. 

2. Attack Unit. 

3. Air Combat Unit. 

Carrier scouts, army reconnaissance and patrol planes can be employed with 
very widely varying effectiveness, either for search or attack. Under varying 
conditions some shifts of units between the search and attack groups may be 
desirable. Also, the accomplishment of these two tasks must be closely co- 
ordinated and therefore these two groups should be controlled by the same 
task group commander. 

V. Decisions: 

1. This force will locate and attack forces initiating hostile actions against 
OAHU or fleet units in order to prevent or minimize damage to our forces from 
a surprise attack and to obtain information upon which to base coordinated 
retaliatory measures. 

[6] 2. Subsidiary decisions. In order to be in all resi)ects prepared to 

promptly execute the above decision : 

(a) Establish a task organization as follows by the issue of a Joint air oper- 
ation plan : 

1. Search and Attack Group (Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force 
(Commander Patrol Wing TWO)). 

The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness : 

Patrol squadrons. 

Shore-based VO-VS units. 

Shore-based carrier VB and VT squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VS planes not assigned to the air combat group. 

Shore-based Marine VS and VB squadrons. 

Army bombardment squadrons. 

Army reconnaissance squadrons. 

Navy Utility squadrons. 

3, Air Combat Group (Commander Hawaiian Air Force). 
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The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness: 

Army pursuit squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VF squadrons. 

Shore-based Marine VF squadrons. 

One division of shore-based carrier VS planes. (Primarily for trailing 
aircraft). 

(b) Assign missions to the above groups as follows : 

1. Search and Attack Group, Locate, report and track all hostile sur- 
face units in position to take or threaten hostile action. Destroy hostile 
ships by air attack. Priority of targets: (1) carriers (2) large supporting 
ships. If choice of location is presented priority should be given to: (1) 
carrier involved in attack (2) vessels beyond reach of our surface vessel 
interception. 

2. Air Combat Group. Intercept and destroy hostile aircraft. Identify 
and report type of attacking aircraft. Trail [7] attacking carrier 
type planes to carrier and report location to commander search and attack 
group. As a secondary mission support search and attack group upon request. 

(c) Provide a means for quickly starting all required action under this plan 
when : 

(a) An air attack occurs on OAHU. 

(b) Information is received from any source that indicates an attack is 
probable. 

(c) Information is received that an attack has been made on fleet units. 

(d) Define conditions of readiness for use with this plan as follows: 

Conditions of readiness shall be prescribed by a combination of a letter and 

number from the tables below. The letter indicating the part of a unit in a 
condition of material readiness for its assigned task and the number indicating 
the degree of readiness prescribed for that part. 

MAIEBIAL BfiADINBBS 

A. All assigned operating aircraft available and ready for a task. 

B. One-half of all aircraft of each functional type available and ready for a 
task. 

0. Approximately one-quarter of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

D. Approximately one-eighth of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

B. All aircraft conducting routine operations, none ready for the purposes of 
this plan. 

DBGBnC or BEADINESS 

1. For pursuit and VF types — ^four minutes. Types other than fighters — fifteen 
minutes. 

2. All types — 90 minutes. 

3. All types — one hour. 

4. All types — two hours. 

5. All types — four hours. 

The armament and fuel load for each type under the [8] above con- 
ditions of readiness are dependent upon the tasks assigned in contributory plans 
and orders and will be prescribed therein. 

(e) Establish a procedure whereby the conditions of readiness to be main- 
tained by each unit is at all times prescribed by the Senior Officers Present of 
the Army and Navy as a result of all information currently available to them. 
In using the above conditions it should be noted that : CONDITION A-1 requires 
a preparation period of reduced operations and can be maintained for only a 
short time as it is an all hands condition. CONDITIONS B-1 and B-2 require 
watch and watch for all personnel and personnel fitness for air action will 
decrease rapidly if they are maintained too long. Any Condition 1, 2, or 8 will 
curtail essential expansion training work. CONDITIONS C, or D, 4 or 5 can 
be maintained without unduly curtailing normal training work. 

(f ) In order to perfect fundamental communications by use and to insure that 
prospective Task Group Commanders at all times know the forces immediately 
available to them for use, under the plan above, in case of a sudden emergency, 
provide, for dally dispatch readiness reports as of the end of normal dally flying 
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from all onlts to tbeir prospective task force commander. These reports to 

(a) Number of planes in the unit by functional types such as bomber, 

fighter, etc. 

(b) Number of each type In commission for fiight and their degree of 

readiness as defined above. 

(g) After the joint air operations plan under subsidiary decision (a) above 
has been issued, the task group commanders designated therein will prepare 
detailed contributory plans for their groups to cover the various probable situa- 
tions requiring quick action in order that the desired immediate action in an 
emergency can be initiated with no further written orders. To assist in this work 
the following temporary details will be made : 

[P] (a) By Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force (Commander Patrol 

Wing TWO) : an oflacer experienced in VF and VS operations and planning 
to assist the Commander of Air Combat Group. 

(b) By the Commander Hawaiian Air Force: an officer experienced in 
Army bombardment and reconnaissance operations and planning to assist the 
Commander of the Search and Attack Group. 

F. L. Mabtin, 

Major General^ U. 8, Army, 
Commanding HawaUan Air Force. 

P. N. L. Bkllinqbb, 

Rear Admiral, t7. 8. Navy, 

Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, 

(Commander Patrol Wing TWO) 

Authenticated : 

J. W. Bays, 

Lieutenant, U. 8. Navy. 
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SXHIBIT No. 24 


SBCBBT 


Wab Depabtmeett, 
Washington, Fel>. 7, 19^1. 

Subject : AicJ)efense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

1. In replying to your letter of January 24, regarding the possibility of sur- 
prise attacks upon the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, I wish to express 
complete concurrence as to the importance of this matter and the urgency of 
our making every possible preparation to meet such a hostile effort. The 
Hawaiian Department is the best equipped of all our overseas departments, and 
continues to hold a high priority for the completion of its projected defenses 
because of the Importance of giving full protection to the Fleet. 

2. The Hawaiian Project provides for one hundred and forty-eight pursuit 
planes. There are now in Hawaii thirty-six pursuit planes ; nineteen of these are 
P-36’s and seventeen are of somewhat less efficiency. I am arranging to have 
thirty-one P-36 pursuit planes assembled at San Diego for shipment to Hawaii 
within the next ten days, as agreed to with the Navy Department. This will 
bring the Army pursuit group in Hawaii up to fifty of the P-36 type and seven- 
teen of a somewhat less efficient tyi)e. In addition, fifty of the new P-40-B pur- 
suit planes, with their guns, leakproof tanks and modern armor will be assembled 
at San Diego about March 16 for shipment by carrier to Hawaii. 

3. There are at present in the Hawaiian Islands eighty-two 3-inch AA guns, 
twenty 37 mm. AA guns (en route), and one hundred and nine caliber .50 AA 
machine guns. The total project calls for ninety-eight 3-inch AA guns, one 
hundred and twenty 37 mm. AA guns, and three hundred and eight cALiber .50 
AA machine guns. 

4. With reference to the Aircraft Warning Service, the equipment therefor has 
been ordered and will be delivered in Hawaii in June. All arrangements for 
installation will have been made by the time the equipment is delivered. Inquiry 
develops the information that delivery of the necessary equipment cannot be 
made at an earlier date. 
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[)S] 5. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, is being directed 

to give immediate consideration to the question of the employment of balloon 
barrages and the use of smoke in protecting the Fleet and base facilities. Bar- 
rage balloons are not available at the present time for installation and cannot 
be made available prior to the summer of 1941. At present there are three on 
hand and eighty-four being manufactured — forty for delivery by June 30, 1941, 
and the remainder by September. The Budget now has under consideration funds 
for two thousand nine hundred and fifty balloons. The value of smoke for 
screening vital areas on Oahu is a controversial subject. Qualified opinion is 
that atmospheric and geographic conditions in Oahu render the employment of 
smoke Impracticable for large scale screening operations. However, the Com- 
manding General will look into this matter again. 

6. With reference to your other proposals for joint defense, I am forwarding 
a copy of your letter and this reply to the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, and am directing him to cooperate with the local naval authorities 
in making those measures effective. 

/S/ Henry L. Stiiison, 

Secretary of War. 

A true copy. Attest : 

H. Biesemeier, 

H. Biesemeier, 

Captain, U. 8. Navy, 

Judge Advocate. 

124 ] 

Oih-80B&-AJ 

( SC) A7~2 (2) /FFI memorandum endorsement 

D-27446 Navy Department 

February 13, 1941. 

From : Director, Naval Districts Division 
To : Director, War Plans Division 

Subject: Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. (Sec War Itr, of Feb. 7, 1941 
to SecNav.) 

1. Returned. It is recommended that a copy of the subject letter be sent to 
the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Fleet and the Commandant of the 14th Naval 
District 

/s/ Alex Sharp 
Alex Sha rp 

(Pencil Notation : Done 015712 of 11 Feb. M.) 

A true copy. Attest : 

H. Biesemeier, 

H. Biesemeucb, 

Captain, V. 8. Navp, 

Judge Advocate 


Examr No. 25 

(Exhibit No. 25 is a fitness report on Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
from 1 October 1941 to 17 December 1941. This report is reproduced 
in four parts and will be found as Items Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, EX- 
mBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquii^. These illus- 
trations are bound together following the printed exhibits of the Navy 
Court of Inquiry.) 


Exhibit Na 26 

SECRET 


27 Mat 1940 

Dear JO: Yours of the 22nd just received. I shall endeavor to answer It 
paragraph by paragraph. First, however, I would like to say that I know exactly 
what you are up against, and to tell you, that here in the Department we are up 
against the same thing. 
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Why are you in the Hawaiian Area? 

Answer: You are there because of the deterrent effect which it is thought 
your presence may have on the Japs going into the Bast Indies. In previous 
letters I have hooked this up with the Italians going into the war. The con 
nection is that with Italy in, it is thought the Japs might feel Just that much 
freer to take independent action. We believe both the Germans and the Italians 
have told the Japs that so far as they are concerned she, Japan, has a free hand 
in the Dutch East Indies. 

Tour natural question may follow — well, how about Italy and the war? I can 
state that we have had Italy going into the war on 24 hours notice on several 
different occasions during the last two weeks from sources of information which 
looked authentic. Others have stated that it would occur within the next ten 
days. I have stated personally that cold logic would dictate her not going In 
for some time. It is anybody’s guess. It may be decided by the time this 
reaches you. Events are moving fast in Northern France. 

The above in itself shows you how indefinite the situation is. 

Along the same line as the first question presented you would naturally ask — 
suppose the Japs do go into the East Indies? What are we going to do about it? 
My answer to that is, I don’t know and I think there is nobody on God’s green 
earth who can tell you. I do know my own arguments with regard to this, both 
in the White House and in the State Department, are in line with the thoughts 
contained in your recent letter. 

I would point out one thing and that is that even if the decision here were for 
the U. S. to take no decisive action if the Japs should decide to go into the Dutch 
East Indies, we must not breathe it to a soul, as by so doing we would completely 
nullify the reason for your presence in the Hawaiian area. Just remember 
that the Japs don’t know what we are going to do and so long as they don’t know 
they may hesitate, or be deterred. These thoughts I have kept very secret here. 

[ 2 ] The above I think will answer the question “why you are there”. It 
does not answer the question as to how long you will probably stay. Rest 
assured that the minute I get this information I will communicate it to you. 
Nobody can answer it Just now. Like you, I have asked the question, and also — 
like you — I have been unable to get the answer. 

I realize what you are up against in even a curtailed gunnery schedule. I may 
say that so far as the Department is concerned you are at liberty to play with 
the gunnery schedule in any way you see fit, eliminating some practices for the 
time being and substituting others which you may consider Important and which 
you have the means at hand to accomplish. Specifically If you want to cut out 
short range battle practice and proceed with long range practices or division 
practices or experimental or anything else, including anti-air, etc., etc., which you 
think will be to the advantage of the Fleet in its present uncertain status — go 
ahead. Just keep us informed. 

We have told you what we are doing about ammunition; we will attempt to 
meet any changes you may desire. 

We have given you a free hand In recommending ships to come back to the 
Coast for docking, etc. 

You ask whether you are there as a stepping off place for belligerent activity?- 
Answer: obviously it might become so under certain conditions but a definite 
answer cannot be given as you have already gathered from the foregoing, 

I realize what you say about the advantages of returning to the West Coast 
for the purpose of preparation at this time is out of the question. If you did 
return it might nullify the principle reasons for your being in Hawaii. This 
very question has been brought up here. As a compromise, however, you have 
authority for returning ships to the Coast for docking, taking ammunition, stores, 
etc., and this should help in any case. 

As to the freezing of personnel : — Nimltz has put the x)ersonnel problem before 
you. I will touch on it only to the extent that I have been moving Heaven and 
Earth to get our figure boosted to 170,000 enlisted men (or even possibly 172,300) 
and 34,000 marines. If we get these authorized I believe you will be comfortable 
as regards numbers of men for this coming year. I know the convulsion the 
Fleet had to go through to commission the 64 destroyers and some other ships 
recently. I am thankful that convulsion is over. I hope the succeeding one may 
be as light as iK)ssible and you may rest assured that Navigation will do every- 
thing it can to le.ssen this unavoidable burden on the Forces Afloat. 

I had hoped your time in the Hawaiian area would have some indirect or 
incidental results regardless of anything else, such as — 

(a) Solving the logistic problems Involved, including not only supplies from 
the U. S. but their handling and storage at Pearl Harbor. 
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(b) Training, such as you might do under war conditions. 

[5] (c) Familiarity of Task Forces with the Midway, Aleutian, Palmyra, 

Johnston, Samoa general area, in so far as may be practicable. 

(d) Closer liaison with the Army and the common defense of the Hawaiian 
area than has ever previously existed between Army and Navy. 

(e) Solving of communication problems involved by joint action between Army 
and Navy and particularly stressing the air communications. 

(f) Security of the Fleet at anchor. 

(g) Accentuating the realization that the Hawaiian group consists of consid- 
erably more than Just Oahu. 

You were not detained in Hawaii to develop the area as a peacetime operating 
base but this will naturally flow to a considerable extent from what you are up 
against 

As to the decrease in the efllciency of the Fleet and the lowering of morale 
due to inadequate anchorages, air flelds, facilities, service, recreation conditions, 
for so large a Fleet : 

I wish I could help you. I spent some of my flrst years out of the Naval 
Academy in the West Indies, — I remember the last port I was in after a 22 
month stay and where we didn’t move for 6 months; and there was not even 
one white person in the place. The great antidote I know is WORK and home- 
made recreaction such as sailing, fishing, athletics, smokers, etc. You can also 
move Task Forces around a good deal for seagoing and diversion; just so you 
be ready for concentrations should such become necessary. We will solve the 
oil situation for you for all the cruising you feel necessary. 

In my letter of May 22nd I mentioned the possibility of moving some units 
of the Fleet to the Atlantic. This might be a small movement, or it might grow 
to a modified Rainbow No. 1, — modified as to assumptions and as to the distribu- 
tion of the forces. In other words, a situation that we might be confronted 
with would be one in which the Italian and German Fleets would not be free to 
act, but might be free to send a cruiser or so to the South Atlantic. In such a 
case there would be no need to send very extensive forces to the Atlantic, and 
the continuance of the Fleet in the Pacific would maintain its stabilizing influence. 

Units that might be called to the Atlantic, under such a modified Rainbow 
situation, to provide for conditions that now appear possible, would be a division 
of cruisers, a carrier, a squadron of destroyers, possibly a light mine layer 
division, possibly Patrol Wing One, and possibly, but more unlikely, a division of 
submarines with a tender. 

If you desire to have task groups visit the Aleutians, and the islands in the 
mld-Paclflc and south Pacific somewhat distant [4] from Hawaii, the 
possibility of such a call being made, — ^for the detachment of such a force to the 
Atlantic — should.be borne in mind. 

Also, it should be borne In mind. In connection with any movements of Navy 
units to the southward that a situation might arise which would call for visits 
to French or British possessions in those areas. We will strive to keep you 
Informed on these points as the situation changes or develops. 

I believe we have taken care of your auxiliary air flelds by granting authority 
for leases and I may add that we are asking for authority to do something per- 
manent in this connection in bills which we now have pending before the Congress 
and which should be acted upon within the next two weeks. 

Fleet Training has recently sent you a letter with regard to targets and target 
practice facilities in general. We will do everything we can to assist you in this 
situation and I trust that something permanent will come out of it so that in 
future situations of this kind the 14th District will be much better off. 

Regarding the carrier situation, we are prepared to go along with you on 
whatever you decide is best after you complete your survey. 

Regarding splitting the Hawaiian Detachment back into its normal type com- 
mands : — We will naturally leave this matter entirely in your hands. If a part 
of the Fleet is brought to the Atlantic Coast, or if the main part of the Fleet is 
recalled to the West Coast, it may well, in any case, be necessary to formulate 
a task force for retention in Hawaii different from the composition of the present 
Hawaiian Detachment. 

This letter is rather rambling and practically thinking out loud as I have 
read yours. Incidentally it should be read in connection with my letter to you 
of 22 May wherein was outlined the possibilities of having to send some ships 
to the Atlantic ; and which you had not received when you wrote. 
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I would be glad if you would lAow Admiral Blocb this and also my last 
letter — as I want to keep him informed. 

Rest assured that Just as soon as I can give you anything more specific I will. 
Meanwhile keep cheerful and with every good wish as ever. 

Sincerely, 


Admiral J. O. Rachabuson, USN, 

Commander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, 

U88 PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 

P. S. The European situation is extremely critical. Italy may act by 5 June 
which seems to be another deadline drawn on information which once again 
looks authentic. However, it still is a guess. 


in 
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SECBET 


CinC me No. A16/01706 

Unitto States Fleet 
U. S. S. New Mexico, Flagship 


eft/10 


U. S. Navt Yabd, Bbemebton, Wash. 

October 2t, 1940 

From : The CJommander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: War Plans — Status and readiness of in view of the current interna- 
tional situation. 

1. Since the return of the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Fleet, from bis recent 
conference in Washington, and in view of the conversations that took place 
there, additional thought and study have been given to the status and readiness 
of the U. S. Fleet for war operations. As a result of this study, the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, feels it to be his solemn duty to present, for the consider- 
ation of the Chief of Naval Operations, certain facts and conclusions in order 
that there may be no doubt in the minds of higher authority as to his convic- 
tions in regard to the present situation, especially in the Pacific. 

2. In order to bring out more clearly all the aspects of this situation, it is 
necessary to review certain factors affecting it and to discuss them in the light 
of present events. 

3. On the occasion of his first visit to Washington, in July, and in personal 
letters to the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commander-in-Chief stressed his 
firm conviction that neither the Navy nor the country was prepared for war 
with Japan. He pointed out that such an eventuality could only result in a 
long drawn out, costly war, with doubtful prospects of ultimate success. He 
left Washington with three distinct Impressions : 

First. That the Fleet was retained in the Hawaiian area solely to support 
diplomatic representations and as a deterrent to Japanese aggressive action ; 

8econd. That there was no intention of embarking on actual hostilities against 
Japan; 

[2] Third. That the immediate mission of the Fleet was accelerated train- 
ing and absorption of new personnel and the attainment of a maximum condition 
of material and personnel readiness consistent with its retention in the Haw^ian 
area. 

4. On the occasion of his second visit to Washington, in October, 1940, an 
entirely different impression was obtained. It is true that the international 
situation, between the two visits, had materially changed, principally in that 
the danger of Invasion of the British Isles was considerably less imminent, with 
consequent reduced chances of the loss or compromise of the British Fleet; in 
that the United States had more closely identified itself with Great Britain; 
in that Japanese aggression had progressed to the domination of Indo-Chlna 
and gave signs of further progress toward the Dutch East Indies; and, in the 
open alliance between Germany, Italy and Japan, reportedly aimed at the 
United States. 
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5. Ab a result of these chauges, it now appears that more active, open steps 
aimed at Japan are in serious contemplation and that these steps, if taken now, 
may lead to active hostilities. It is in connection with this eventuality that the 
Ck>mmancler-in*Chief is constrained to present his present views. 

6. The present 0-1 Plan (ORANGE), WPUSF 44 and WPUSF 45, in the 
light of the present international situation, is believed beyond the present strength 
ot the U. S. Fleet and beyond the present resources of the U. S. Navy. This is 
believed true for the following reasons: 

(a) The present strength of the U. S. Fleet is not sufficient '*to establish, at the 
earliest practicable date, the United States Joint Asiatic Force in the Marshall- 
Caroline Islands area in strength superior [S] to that of ORANQB and 
ready for further advance to the Western Pacific in condition to operate offen- 
sively in that area.” 

While recognizing the qualifying phrase ”at the earliest practicable date,” it is 
firmly believed that we cannot, at this time, even with Great Britain assuming 
resiwnsibility for our Atlantic interests, denude that ocean of sufficient forces 
to protect our coastal trade and to safeguard our more vital interests in South 
America. Nor can we neglect the protection of our own and the interdiction 
of Japanese trade in the Southeastern Pacific. With these commitments ade- 
quately cared for, our remaining force is barely superior to ORANGE at the 
beginning of our westward campaign. It will undoubtedly be subject to attrition 
losses en route. 

(b) The Army is not now prepared and will not, in the immediate future, 
be prepared to support our western advance. The Fleet Marine Force is not 
sufficient to support the necessary operations alone. 

(c) The capture of BASE ONE is a major military operation requiring de- 
tailed knowledge of the area, detailed planning based on such knowledge, and 
the taking over, conversion, manning, training and organization of a large 
number of merchant ships. The establishment of the BASE, after its occupation, 
requires: (a), the transport of large quantities of material; (b), the organiza- 
tion, transport and maintenance of construction units capable of accomplishing 
the [-il necessary development; and (c), the defense and supply of the 
base during the construction period. The Plan requires the completion of this 
BASE forty-five days after the arrival of the first material at the site 

We do not, at present, have the detailed knowledge of the area requisite for 
proper planning of these manifold activities. It is true that some knowledge, 
possibly sufficient for initiation of operations and general planning for the attack, 
may be obtained by reconnaissance after hostilities have commenced, and the 
Plan provides for such operations. However, it is not now known, nor can It 
be determined, until after actual occupation, whether or not the hydrography 
of the area permits the establishment of a fleet anchorage, what construction is 
possible on the land areas under consideration and whether or not adequate 
defensive installations, particularly air fields for land-based aircraft, can be 
established. Granting that the base seized offers possibilities for the establish- 
ment of these facilities, it appears certain that the assembly of material and the 
organization for construction must await the actual occupation. To the knowl- 
edge of the Commander-in-Chief, no material has as yet been assembled for this 
purpose, nor have any but the vaguest ideas for the ultimate accomplishment of 
this objective been advanced. 

[5] Present Fleet plans, due chiefly to lack of sufficient knowledge as a 
basis, and partly to the preoccupation of staffs of forces afloat with routine mat- 
ters of administration and training, have been most general in nature and have 
extended chiefly to the assignment of tasks and forces. Only tentative ideas, 
(based largely on unsupported assumptions) for the actual accomplishment of the 
objectives, have been advanced. 

(d) The time element, in the present Plan, is believed greatly out of propor- 
tion to the tasks to be accomplished. While a definite time limit does not actually 
appear (except for the forty-five day l imit mentioned above), it is strongly 
implied in the tables in Appendix II of WPL 14 and throughout the 0~1 Plan 
itself, that the operations visualized up to the establishment of BASE ONE can 
be accomplished In a period or some sixty to ninety days after mobilization. 

It Is the firm belief of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, that even if ener- 
getic, single-purpose steps toward the first objective (BASE ONE) of the Plan 
were initiated promptly, a period of some six months to one year would be 
required for its accomplishment. With the knowledge now available, the time 
required for subsequent operations can not even be guessed at It is believed 
to be of the order of years rather than months. 
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[6] (a) I know of no flag officer who wholeheartedly endorses the present 

ORANGE Plan. It is the general conception that the Plan had its inception 
primarily in the desirability of having a gliding directive for the development of 
the Naval Establishment to meet any international situation that might be thmst 
upon it. It is my belief that the impracticabilities of the ORANGE Plan, in the 
absence of a better one, have been periodically overlooked in order that the Depart- 
ment might have for budget purposes and presentation to Congress the maximum 
Justification for the necessary enlargement of the Navy. In my opinion, the 
development of the Naval Establishment has not yet proceeded to the point essen- 
tial to the successful prosecution of the Plan. 

7. In addition to the ORANGE Plan, the Commander-in-Chlef has available to 
him an approved Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow No. I, and a tentative draft, not 
as yet approved, of a Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow No. II. 
The assumptions of neither of these Plans are applicable to the present situation, 
nor, to the knowledge of the Oommander-in-Chief, is the assistance from allies 
visualized in the tentative draft of Rainbow No. II a likely possibility. 

8. The foregoing considerations are set forth in some length in order to focus 
attention upon the fact that the Commander-in-Chief finds himself, in what he is 
led to believe may suddenly become a critical situation, without an applicable 
directive. He cannot, in the absence of a clear [7] picture of national 
policy, national commitments and national objectives, formulate his ovm plans 
other than for obvious measures of security and defense and for accelerated prep- 
aration for further eventualities. He is of the firm belief that successful oper- 
ations in war can rest only on sound plans, careful specific preparation and 
vigirous prosecution based upon confidence in the success of the course being 
pursued. 

9. There is no intention or desire on the part of the Commander-In-Chief to 
evade his legitimate responsiblities nor is it desired that anything in this letter 
be so construed. It is fully realized that no plan can foresee or provide for every 
possible situation, and that adjustments and re-estimates must be made to fit 
the actual situation presented. At the same time, it is most strongly believed 
that the Commander-in-Chief must be better informed than he is now as to the 
Department’s plans and intentions if he is to perform his full duty. 

10. The foregoing is briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) Unsuitability of ORANGE Plan in present situation and present devdop- 
ment of Naval Establishment ; 

(b) Inai)plicability of other Plans available to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Fleet (Rainbow Nos. I and II) ; 

(c) Vital necessity for (1) new directive (possibly Rainbow No. Ill) based 
on present realities, national objectives and commitments as far as these are 
known or can be predicted at the present time; (2) coordination of plans de- 
veloped with National Policy and steps to be taken to implement that policy; 

[8] (d) In the light of information now available to him, the Com- 

mander-in-Chief is of the conviction that the elements of a realistic plan should 
embody: 

(1) Security and defense measures of the Western Hemisphere; 

(2) Long-range interdiction of enemy commerce; 

(3) Threats and raids against the enemy; 

(4) Extension of operations as the relative strength of the Naval Establish- 
ment (may be influenced by allied strength and freedom of action) is built up 
to support them. 

11. Please acknowledge receipt of this letter by despatch. 

12. It is hereby certified that the originator considers it to be impracticable 
to phrase this document in such a manner as will permit a classification other 
than secret 

13. The exigency of delivery of this document is such that it will not reach 
the addressee in time by the next available officer courier. The originator, 
therefore, authorizes the transmission of this document by registered mail wiUiin 
the continental limits of the United States. 

J. O. Riohabdson 
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Exhibit No. 28 

[i] UNITED STATES FLEET 

A16/ U. S. S. New Mexico, Flagship 

Serial 022. Peabl Habbob, T. H., Ja/nuary 7 , 1941 . 

Confidential 

Firm Endorsement to 

Com 14 Conf. Ltr. 

C-A16-1/A7-2/ND14 
(629) of 30 Dec. 1940. 

From : (3ommander-in-Cniief, United States Fleet. 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Situation Concerning the Security of the Fleet and the Present Ability 

of the Local Defense Forces to Meet Surprise Attacks. 

1. Forwarded. The Comma nder-in-Chief has conferred with the Commandant 
Fourteenth Naval District and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment. As a result of the conference with the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, and an inspection in company with him, information was furnished 
the Commandant Fourteenth Naval District who prepared the basic letter. The 
Commander-in-Chief concurs with the Commandant Fourteenth Naval District 
in the opinion that the present Army Pursuit Squadrons and antiaircraft bat- 
teries are inadequate to protect the Fleet and Pearl Harbor against air attack. 
When established the proposed pursuit strength will be adequate. The proposed 
total of 68 mobile three-inch guns for this area is not considered adequate. With 
the almost continuous high ceiling prevailing in this area a materially greater 
number of larger and longer range antiaircraft guns are necessary to counter 
high altitude bombing attacks on Pearl Harbor. 

L As neither the increased antiaircraft batteries nor the augmented pursuit 
squadrons will be available for an extended period the defense of Fleet units 
within Pearl Harbor will have to be augmented by that portion of the Fleet whidi 
may be in Pearl Harbor in event of attack by hostile aircraft. Plans for co-opera- 
tion with the local defense forces are being made. At present the continuous 
readiness of carrier fighter squadrons or antiaircraft batteries is not contem- 
plated. The improbability of such an attack under present conditions does not, 
in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, warrant interrupting entirely the 
training required by Fleet Air Units which would have to be largely curtailed 
if constant readiness of a fighter squadron were required. 

[2] 3. There does not appear to be any practicable way of placing torpedo 

baffles or nets within the harbor to protect the ships moored therein against 
torpedo plane attack without greatly limiting the activities within the harbor, 
particularly the movements of large ships and the landing and take-oif of patrol 
squadrons. Inasmuch as Pearl Harbor is the only operating base available to 
the Fleet in this area any passive defense measure that will further restrict the 
use of the base as such should be avoided. Considering this and the improb- 
ability of such an attack under present conditions and the unlikelihood of an 
enemy being able to advance carriers sufficiently near in wartime in the face of 
active Fleet operations, it is not considered necessary to lay such nets. 

4. The defense against submarines and mines are considered adequate under 
present peace time conditions, but early installation of underwater sound-sub- 
marine detection system should be made. Also the delivery of the required ships 
to the Fourteenth Naval District Defense Forces should be expedited, imrticu- 
larly ships for sweeping magnetic and anchored mines. 

5. In this connection, it is urgently recommended that Local Defense Forces, 
adequate for the protection of naval installations at Pearl Harbor and the Fleet 
units based thereon, be provided the Commandant Fourteenth Naval District. 
In order to provide freedom of action for the United States Fleet, and further, 
to avoid the necessity for detailing important Fleet units (because no other ships 
are available) to tasks requiring only part of their full capabilities, it is con- 
sidered that the forces provided should be sufficient for full protection and should 
be independent of the presence or absence of ships of the U. S. Fleet. It is fur- 
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ther considered that the provision of adequate [5] Local Defense Forces 
for the Fourteenth Naval District should be given higher priority than conti- 
nental Naval Districts, where both the possibilities of, and objectives for, attach 
are much less. 

J. O. Bigkabdson. 

Copy to : Com FOURTEEN 

Certified to be a true copy of file copy in Cincpac. 

Ensioh H. B. Rorman, USN, 

Beoret Mail Oi/tcer. 

[i] OvncB or thk Commandant, Fourteenth Naval DiSTBicr and Navt Yabd, 

Pbabl Habbob, Hawaii, U. S. A. 

0-A16-1/A7-2/ND14 (629) 

80DTC.1940. 

Confidential 

From : Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District 
To: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Via: Commander-In-Chief, United States Fleet 

Subject: Situation Concerning the Security of the Fleet and the Present Ability 

of the Local Defense Forces to Meet Surprise Attacks. 

References: 

(a) Opnav dispatch 092135 of October 1940. 

(b) Opnav dispatch 182128 of October 1940. 

(c) Chief of Naval Operations’ personal letter addressed to CINOUS dated 

22 November 1^ (copy sent to Com 14). 

(d) Com 14 dispatch 150(155 of October 1940. 

(e) Com 14 dispatch 220230 of October 1940. 

1. In view of the inquiries contained in references (a), (b) and (c), I consider 
it desirable to write this letter to set forth the present ability of the Fourteenth 
Naval District to meet surprise hostile attacks of an enemy with the equipment 
and forces at hand. 

2. Aircraft Raide, 

Aircraft attacking the base at Pearl Harbor will undoubtedly be brought by 
carriers. Therefore, there are two ways of repelling attack. First, by locating 
and destroying the carrier prior to launching planes. Second, by driving off 
attacking bombers with anti-aircraft guns and fighters. The Navy component 
of the local defense forces has no planes for distant reconnaissance with which 
to locate enemy carriers and the only planes belonging to the local defense 
forces to attack carriers when located would be the Army bombers. The Army 
has in the Hawaiian area fifty-nine B-18 bombers. All of these are classified as 
being obsolete. The model is six years old and the planes themselves are five 
years old. Therefore, it is my opinion that neither numbers nor types are sat- 
isfactory for the purposes Intended. New bombing planes are expected some- 
time In the future. However, not before July 1941. For distant reconnaissance, 
requisition would have to be made on the forces afioat .for such as could be 
spared by the Fleet 

To drive off bombing planes after they have been launched will require both 
fighting planes and anti-aircraft guns. The Army has in the Hawaiian area 
thirty-six pursuit planes, all of which are classified as obsolete. Some of them 
are six years old and some of them are four years old. In numbers and models, 
there is a serious deficiency existing. New fighters are expected when the P-40 
is in production to [ 2 ] the extent that the 185 projected for Hawaii can 
be delivered. This does not appear to be probable before the end of 1941 ; this 
number does not appear adequate. 

The Army is charged with the protection of the Pearl Harbor base by anti- 
aircraft guns. There are in Hawaii twenty-six fixed ^inch guns and forty-four 
mobile 3-inch guns. There are projected twenty-four more, to be delivered in 
1941. There are no 37-mllllmeter and only 109 .60 caliber out of the projected 
120 37-millimeter and 308 .50 caliber machine guns. The Army plans to place the 
gp^ater part of the 3-inch guns around Pearl Harbor and only a few near other 
military objectives. In my opinion, it will be necessary to increase the numbers 
of guns around Pearl Harbor greatly to have any semblance of anti-aircraft 
defense. Furthermore, I express my doubt as to the efficacy of a 3-inch gun with a 
21-second fuse for driving off high altitude bombers. The Army has made no 
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plans for the anti-aircraft defense of Lualualei or Kaneohe ; furthermore, it will 
be necessary to have a considerable concentration of anti-aircraft guns to defend 
the shipping terminals and harbor of Honolulu in order that lines of communica- 
tion may be kept open. With a limited knowledge of the density of anti-aircraft 
barrages abroad, I am of the opinion that at least 500 guns of adequate size and 
range will be required for the efficient defense of the Hawaiian area. This 
number is in addition to 37-millimeter and .50 caliber machine guns. 

In addition to the above, the Army has planned an aircraft warning service 
which will consist of eight Radar stations. Three of these stations are fixed 
and five are mobile. When completed at an indefinite time in the future, this 
warning net should be adequate. 

3. Defense Against Submarines. 

The ideal defense against submarines would be conducted by patrol vessels and 
aircraft working in conjunction. The district has no aircraft for this purpose. 
Recently, there have arrived here three vessels of Destroyer Division EIGHTY 
which is assigned to the local defense forces. These vessels have listening gear 
and, when repaired and ready for service, will be a valuable contribution for 
anti-submarine and escort work. A large number of patrol vessels will be re- 
quired for anti-submarine work in the vicinity of Oahu and the other [5] 
islands. At present, the district has none and request would have to be made on 
the Fleet for such vessels and planes as could be spared for this most important 
work. No anti-submarine nets are planned, nor are any considered desirable. 
Anti-torpedo nets are projected for the entrances of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 
They will probably be delivered about 1 March 1941. The net depot will be 
completed somewhat later. 

4. Defense Against Mines. 

The district has recently built and equipped one sweep barge and three tugs 
are being equipped for towing and energizing the coll. This barge can probably 
look out for Honolulu and Pearl Harbor until such time as it is seriously injured. 
The district has no vessels available for use as sweeps for anchored mines. A 
number of mine sweepers are being built or purchased, but their delivery dates 
here are uncertain. A large number of sweepers will be required in order to keep 
the harbors of Pearl Harbor, Honolulu and Kaneohe clear and, in addition, Hilo 
on Hawaii, Kahului and Lahaina on Maui, and Port Allen and Nawillwili on 
Kauai. With the delivery of sweepers now being built or purchased, the general 
situation will be improved immeasurably. 

5. Defense Against Bombardment. 

The coast defenses of the Army are considered adequate except that Kaneohe 
receives very little protection from the batteries. 

6. Sabotage. 

There are two tank farms, the upper and the lower. The lower is entirely 
contained in the government reservation and, by the use of roving patrols, is con- 
sidered reasonably secure. The upper farm is adjacent to a public highway. 
The farm is surrounde<l by an unclimable fence and each tank with an earth 
berm. Its chief exp<^)sure is along the highway. To counteract this, three ele- 
vated sentry stations have been erected, each equipped with searchlights. This 
enables sentries to keep a continuous lookout over the entire fence line day and 
night; the upper farm is considered fairly secure. 

7. Water and Electric Supply. 

Recently, a guard house has been erected and an arrangement [^] has 
been made, the Marines alternating with the Army, for constant guard on the 
water supply. 

A constant guard is kept on the electric supply lines through which outside 
power is received. 

8. An elaborate system of photographic passes, search and examination is in 
effect. There are over 5,000 Civil Service employees who come into the yard 
each day. In addition, there are about 5,000 employees of civilian contractors 
and several thousand enlisted men. In addition to the above, there is a constant 
stream of trucks and vehicles of all descriptions carrying supplies, stores, et 
cetera. It Is impossible to maintain absolute security witliout disruption of the 
work of the yard. However, surprise searches and periodic stops, et cetera, are in 
effect in order that the alert may be emphasized. The main gate has been 
strengthened to prevent rushing; there have been two drills for the purpose of 
giving surprise training to the yard garrison in the event of a surprise riot in the 
yard. In addition to the above, a survey has been made not only of the yard 

79716 — 40— Ex. 146, vol. 2 33 
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but of all of the outlying stations, and every effort Is being made to close holes 
and stop gaps. While the Commandant is not satisfied, he feels that the precau> 
tions taken are reasonably effective but that they are susceptibie to improve- 
ment, which will be made as occasion warrants. 

9. It should be borne in mind that until comparatively recently none of us in 
this country had very much conception of what measures were necessary and 
what provisions were desirable in order to effect any measure of protection against 
aircraft, against submarines, against mines and against subversive elements. 
The officers and men of this command have been alert, zealous and vigilant in exe- 
cuting all measures under their control in order to prot>erly prepare the district 
for any exigencies. 

10. It should be assumed that the War Department is fully aware of the situa- 
tion here and that they are proceeding vigorously with a view to overcoming 
deficiencies. It may be that they have failed to recognize the necessity for large 
numbers of anti-aircraft guns and pursuit planes. I suggest that the Chief of 
Naval Operations make inquiry from the War Department as to what their plans 
are and on what dates they predict that they will be accomplished aiid then, if 
the [(5] numbers and dates are not satisfactory, these features may he 
discussed at length. 

11. It is considered highly undesirable from my point of view that the War 
Department should in any way come to believe that there is lack of agreement 
between the Army authorities and Navy authorities here, or that the officials of 
the Fourteenth Naval District are pressing the Navy Department to do something 
in regard to Army matters. 

C. C. BnocH. 

Certified to be a true copy of file copy in Cincpac. 

H. E. Norman 

Ensign H. B. Norman, USN., 

Secret Mail Officer. 

This is copy of original run of letter. 
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Exhibit No. 29 

[ SECRET] 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, 10 February 1941. 

Dear Kimmel : Thank God for Sundays. It is my only day for quiet study and 
work, and even then I have to kick somebody out of the office, because they long 
since have learned my habits. 

First I want to congratulate you and J. O. on your perfectly splendid letter of 
28 January, serial 0140. It is extremely helpfi/ to us all and I hope you will 
continue in future communications of ours similar searching analyses. Just for 
a moment refresh on your paragraph 3 ; and permit me to say “check and double 
check*'. 

I continue in every way I possibly can to fight commitments or dispositions 
that would involve us on two fronts and to keep from sending more combatant 
ships to the Far East. I had a two hour struggle (please keep this absolutely 
secret) in the White House this past week and thank God can report that the 
President still supports my contentions. You may be amused to know that the 
Secretary of War, Colonel Stim.son, has been of very great assistance to me in 
this connection in recent conferences. {Mr. Hull never lets go in the contrary 
view and having fought it so many times I confess to having used a little more 
vehemence and d little stronger language than was becoming in fighting it out 
this last week for the nth time} Pre.sent were the President, Stimson, Knox, 
Marshall and myself. I mention this just to show you that the fight is always on 
and that some day I might get ui>set. But thank God, to date at least, the 
President has and continues to see it my way. 

Here’s hoping. Reidies to your letter of the 28th (0140) and to J. O.’s letter 
of the 2r)th (0129) are just signed. 

I continue to press Marshall to reinforce Oahu and elsewhere. You now know 
that he is sending out 81 fighters to Oahu, which will give that place 50 fairly good 

^ This matter Is Privileged and must not be released for any purpose without “EIXPRESS 
AUTHORITY OP SECNAV." 
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ones and 50 of the latest type. I Jumped to give him the transportation for them 
in carriers when he requested it. I hoi)e, too, you will get the Marines to Midway, 
Johnson and Palmyra, as soon as you can. They may have to rough it for a time 
until barracks are built, and the water supply, it’ inadequate, will have to be 
provided somehow just like it would be if they had captured an enemy atoll. 

[^1 Speaking of Marshall, he is a tower of strength to us all, and I 
couldn’t conceive of a happier relationship than exists between him and me. 
He will go to almost any length possible to help us out and sometimes contrary 
to his ovm advisors. 

I am struggling, and I use the word advisedly, every time I get in the White 
House, which is rather friHiuent, for additional men. It should not be necessary 
and w^hile I have made the case just as obvious as I possibly could, the 
President just has his own ideas about men. I usually finally get my way but 
the cost of effort is very great and of course worth it. I feel that I could go on 
the Hill this minute and get all the men I want if I could just get the green 
light from the White Hou.se. As a matter of fact what we now have, was 
obtained by my finally a.sking the ITesident’s permission to go on the Hill 
and state our needs as I saw them at that time and his reply was “go ahead, 
I won’t veto anything they agree to”. However, the struggle is starting all over 
again and Just remember we are going the limit, but I cannot guarantee the 
outcome. 

Regarding the MK VI Mod I Exploder: we have distributed them to the 
outlying stations and will leave the decision up to you as to whether or not 
they should be put aboard ship. 

Every good wish in the world. 

As ever sincerely, 

Admiral H. E. Kimmel, USN, 

Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, 

U, 8. 8. Pennsylvania, 

Fleet Post Office, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

[51 F^ S. I just realized that a letter I had roughed out in reply to yours 
of the 27th had not been sent so here is just another Sunday cleanup job along 
with one or two other things. 

First, I had another hour and a half in the White House today and the President 
said that he might order a detachment of three or four cruisers, a carrier and a 
squadron of destroyers to make a cruise to the Philippines ; perhaps going down 
through the Phoenix and Gilbert or the Fiji Islands, then reaching over Into 
Mindanao for a short visit and on to Manila and back. 

I have fought this over many times and won, but this time the decision may go 
against me. Heretofore the talk was largely about sending a crui.se of this sort 
to Australia and Singapore and perhaps the N. E. I. Sending it to the Philippines 
would be far less objectionable from a political standpoint but still objectionable. 
What I want you to do is to be thinking about it and be prepared to make a quick 
decision if It is ordered. 

Spent an hour this afternoon going over your personnel situation with Nlmltz 
and Kilpatrick and the Doctors and you will hear fron> Nimitz on this. A couple 
of weeks ago, even before I got your letter, the President told me I was over- 
crowding our ships and that they would be neither healthy, happy or sanitary 
with increased complements so w’e may have to ask for the doctors’ opinion 
regarding the new complements. 

Regarding your setting up a place on shore where your staff can do planning 
work : anything that you can arrange with Admiral Bloch will be perfectly 
satisfactory to me. I don’t know just what the Submarine Base facilities are but 
you may be able to put up some additions which would eventually be needed 
because of the expected increase in the number of submarines. I will have 
Moreell go Into these additions if you will forward to me a .sketch lay-out in 
case you need our help. No one could say just what the public or political reac- 
tion might be to your shore arrangeny^nts. because it might be misrepresented 
and might be misunderstood. That is the reason I suggest any additional facili- 
ties be labelled additional facilities for the Submarine Base. It would not 
actually be a misnomer because undoubtedly they will be when the Fleet some 
day bases back on the West Coast. 

T also take It that you can arrange satisfactory communications with Admiral 
Bloch. 

Regarding a .set of quarters for yourself, it would seem that the best solution 
and perhaps the only one would be for Admiral Bloch to divert one of the new 
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sets of five houses now building to your use. Will you please communicate this 
to Admiral Bloch? 

I want you to know that we are doing everything possible to reach full agree- 
ment with possible Allies. If and when such agreements are concluded we will 
inform you of them. 

[-J] I wish we could send Admiral Bloch more local defense forces for the 
14th Naval District but we simply haven’t got them. If more are needed I see 
no other immediate solution than for you to supply them. I am moving Heaven 
and Earth to speed up a considerable program we have for small craft and patrol 
vessels for the Districts but like everything else, it takes time and “dollars 
cannot buy yesterday”. 

1 think I previously wrote you that I hope to be able to take over the Ck>a8t 
Guard after the Lend-Lease Bill Is on the Statute Books. Of course if war 
eventuates Admiral Bloch can commandeer anything in the Islands in the way 
of small craft and I assume he has a full list of what would be available. 

All good wishes. 

Keep cheerful. 

Betty. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., respectfully directs 
the attention of the Court to Exhibit 29 which is a personal letter dated 10 
February 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy. The interested party considers that this letter contains 
certain matters coming within the purview of Section 261 (a) of Naval Courts 
and Boards, which provides that a witness may be privileged with resj)ect to 
certain testimony, among the principal cases of privilege being: 

“(a) State secrets. — ^This class of privilege covers all the departments of the 
Government, and its immunity rests up<m the belief that the public interests 
would suffer by a disclosure of state affairs. The scope of this class Is very 
extended, and the question of the inclusion of a given matter therein is decided 
by a consideration ■ of the requirements of public policy with reference to such 
matter.” 

If the interested party had been asked to read this letter into his testimony, 
he would have declined as a matter of personal privilege involving the disclosure 
of state secrets to read the following : 

The fourth sentence in the third paragraph on page 1. 

The interested party respectfully requests that this statement be conspicu- 
ously attached to the copy of Exhibit 29, which the Judge Advocate purposes 
to place in the secret files of the Navy Department. 

The interested party considers that the disclosure of the parts of this letter 
mentioned above would be detrimental to the interests of the United States 
and contrary to public policy. 


EXHIBITS OF NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 
Volume II 

No. 30 to 44 (both inclusive) 

Note — Exhil)its Nos. 31 and 39 contain privileged matter, which, though not 
classified as “Top Secret”, do contain matter which is against the public interest 
to release for any purpose whatsoever. This privileged matter has been plainly 
marked by underlining in “red” together with an appropriate note calling special 
attention to its classification. 

/s/ H. Biesemrieb, 

Captain, V. S. N., 

Judge Advocate, 
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Exhibit No. 30 


CinC File No. 
Secret 


United States Fixet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 


Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

18 February 1941. 

Dear Betty : Your letter of 29 January reached me on 14 February, and your 
letter of 10 February arrived on board on 16 February. You will note that the 
delays were due to interferences with clipper schedules. 

A check has already been sent to the Navy Relief for $39,000.00 and one to 
the American Red Cross for $9,900.00. This was done by Richardson Just prior 
to his detachment. I trust that the Navy Relief has received it by now. 

I will inform Bloch in regard to the search of fishermen and think it an excellent 
idea. I believe this search has been in effect here for some time. 

Nimitz has written me to put not more than 100% complement on any type 
of ship. I will pass this along to Calhoun, but with the present rates of supply 
and attrition I see small chance of exceeding 100%. 

I wrote Nimitz today in regard to the Bureau of Ordnance requirements for post- 
graduate ordnance officers to be employed on shore, and asked Nimitz to show 
you the letter when he receives it. You will note that I took occasion in this 
letter to reiterate the need for additional enlisted personnel in all types of ships. 
From my standpoint there is every urge to train Just as many men as is possible. 
This is in addition to the need for men in existing ships. The new construction 
program will, in a reasonable time, make inordinate demands on the Fleet. I 
would repeat here what I said in my letter to Nimitz, that the condition of the 
Fleet within the next few months may be of much greater importance to the nation 
than the completion of the two-ocean Navy in 1946. 

I was delighted to learn about the Army fighters. The first contingent is now 
on its way, together with certain equipment for the outlying Islands. In addition 
to the fighters I believe it of the highest importance to send Just as many Army 
bombers and adequate supplies of bombs to Oahu as the Army establishment can 
support with the greatest effort. The need for Army anti-aircraft guns should 
also be stressed. Active and immediate steps are being taken to coordinate the 
Army and Navy air effort as well as the ground crew defenses of Pearl Harbor 
[2] I had a couple of interviews with Short and find him fully alive to the 
situation and highly cooperative. I recommend that you keep continuous pressure 
on this question of Army reinforcement of Oahu. 

The full complement of Marines has landed at Midway. We utilized Crudiv 
BIGHT, Desdlv ELBVEN, and the ANTARES to transfer troops, baggage, equip- 
ment, etc. You will have received our statement of the conditions existing at 
Johnson and Palymra. In this I tried to give you a complete picture, together 
with the only possible solution I see with the forces available. The transfer to 
these islands of the maximum numbers you indicated may carry with it very 
difficult complications, as a sudden call in the midst of the operation might involve 
serious consequences. As I gather from researches, the orders Involve a drastic 
change from the original conception of the forces to be supported at Johnson and 
Palymra, I think our recommendation to send 100 Marines to Palymra and none 
to Johnson for the present, should be accepted. 

Will study, prepare plans, and be ready for a quick decision in case orders are 
received for a detachment of cruisers, destroyers, and a carrier to make the pro- 
posed cruise to Manila or elsewhere. From my standpoint this appears to be 
a most ill-advised move. Our strength in destroyers and cruisers is already 
limited. A carrier can ill be spared if we are to carry out other proposed plans. 
While my political horizon is limited, I believe we should be prepared for war 
when we make this move. 

The detail of local defense forces for the Fourteenth Naval District will have 
to be made from the Fleet. This is a further drain on our small craft. In this 
connection I am recommending In separate correspondence that you send out one 
squadron of PTs and one squadron of the new PTC sub-chasers at the earliest pos- 
sible date, I presume Bloch has his plans for commandeering local craft, but I 
will check with him and also inform him of the probability that the Coast Guard 
will be taken over shortly. 
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Bill Halsey has been bombarding the Bureau of Ordnance in an attempt 
to get an increased supply of bombs. The copy of their reply, which I think you 
should read, leaves us with very little hope for early alleviation of this most 
unsatisfactory condition. In separate correspondence, which will go forward at 
the same time as this letter, we are recommending the shipment of these bombs 
to Oahu in advance of the preparation of regulation proof stowages. I think we 
must accept the hazard and possible [5] deterioration which may ensue 
from shelter stowage. The total lack of incendiary bombs should be remedied 
at the earliest date. 

The subject of reserve ammunition for the Fleet has been covered in various 
letters. I feel that the number of ammunition ships in commission and being con- 
verted is still entirely inadequate to handle the situation. 

I feel that a surprise attack (submarine, air, or combined) on Pearl Harbor 
is a possibility. We are taking Immediate practical steps to minimize the damage 
inflicted and to ensure that the attacking force will pay. We need anti-submarine 
forces, — DDs and patrol craft. The two squadrons of patrol craft will help when 
they arrive. 

After a thorough investigation, we are proceeding to fit existing facilities at 
the Submarine Base to permit shore basing my staff and myself. Just when I 
will move ashore depends upon the supply of essential equipment. I have only 
one object, that is to so place my.self and my staff that we can best accomplish 
the task before us. 

To revert once more to the question of enlisted personnel, Theobald’s board, in 
my opinion, has contributed more to the Fleet than any single factor in a very 
long time. It did a most excellent job and, in the absence of positive evidence 
that they are wrong, we should accept their recommendations. I have ordered 
the Medical Board, the members of which represent all types of ships, and have 
told them to expedite their proceedings. I propose to give you their flndings 
by despatch. 

Before the report of the Fleet Personnel Board reached your ofllce, I sent 
you a despatch outlining the minimum complements prescribed by the Board 
for each type of ship. In reply I was informed by despatch that the comple- 
ments recommended exceeded those assigned in the Force Operating Plan for 
1942, and was instructed not to install bunks, lockers, and messing facilities in 
excess of the complements already arrived at by the Department. I am so 
convinced that the complements recommended by the Fleet Personnel Board 
are the minimum required to serve the ships in a campaign, and that the flnd- 
ings of the Medical Board will not declare the larger complements to be contrary 
to standards of health and comfort, that I sent another despatch last night 
asking for a reconsideration of your decision. Bunks f^] and lockers 
do not add greatly to the weight of a ship and are not unduly expensive. It is 
my frank opinion, as stated In the most recent despatch on this subject, that 
even if complements are not increased Immediately to the limit recommended, 
it is better to install bunks and lockers now i-ather than do so in the confusion 
of mobilization, for I am convinced that if we take part in this war we shall most 
certainly have to build up our complements as recommended by the Fleet Board. 

The Bureau of Navigation has forwarded me a long list of oflBcers of post 
graduate training, now afloat, wanted by the Bureau of Ordnance for duty 
ashore. These officers occupy important command, gunnery, and staff positions. 
I realize the necessity for expediting ordnance projects and I want to help in 
every way I can. But the number of experiencetl officers in the ships at the 
present time is dangerously low. I can not view the detachment of additional 
experienced officers but with the greatest concern. I have asked the Bureau of 
Navigation to give me an opportunity to comment on the detachment in each 
case of officers with f)rdnance exix?rience, prior to final action. 

I also hope that drastic steps can be taken to stop the continuing turnover 
of personnel, particularly qualified personnel. The detachment and changes 
of qualified enlisted men concerns me almost as much as the detachment of 
qualified and experienced oflScers. 

I come to another question of the highest importance, the supply of modern 
type planes throughout the Fleet. I am forwarding under separate cover a 
copy of a letter written to the Bureau of Aeronautics on this subject. I have 
gathered tlie distinct impression that the Bureau of Aeronautics is primarily 
concerned with the expansion program and that the .supply of planes and per- 
sonnel to man the Fleet takes a secondary place. Obstacles are offered to most 
of Halsey’s recommendations. I cannot subscribe to these views. We must 
have the most modern planes in our carriers and other surface vessels, in fact 
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In all the aeronautical organizations afloat. I realize of course the necessity for 
personnel ashore, particularly in the aeronautical organization, to train new per- 
sonnel and to produce the material. But the balance should be maintained, and 
in any event the latest tyi^e planes should be supplied the Fleets. The forces 
afloat have repeatedly recommended the acquisition of two or more ^‘seatrain” 
vessels to transport airplanes. I am not familiar with the technical diflSculties 
involved, but if it is at all possible to do so — and Halsey in- [5] sists that 
it is — I think this work should be undertaken at once. The recent required 
use of carriers to transport Army planes to Oahu illustrates the necessity for 
providing some means for airplane transport. Tran.sporting planes and equip- 
ment by carrier is highly expensive, both in lost training of flyers and non- 
availability of carrier for other duty. 

We are going ahead with Plan Dog and RAINBOW THREE. Prior to the 
receipt of the letters received in the mail yesterday we had given priority to 
Plan Dog, but as you state you wish priority to be given RAINBOW THREE, 
we will do so. 

The necessity for additional store ships and transports is accentuated by 
placing Marines on the outlying islands and I hope nothing will stand in the 
way to promptly supply those now planned, and to further increase them as 
soon as practicable. 

I shall decide upon the distribution of the exploders after consultation with 
Withers and Draemel. 

With kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


H. E. Kimmel 


Admiral H. R. Stark, U. S. Navy 

Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

P. S. We received through radio and other intelligence rather reliable rei)orts 
on the positions of Japanese merchant ships, but we have no deflnlte information 
on the important Japanese trade routes. Can you send us the latest information 
you have on this? I am initiating separate correspondence on this topic. 

I have recently been told by an officer fresh from Washington that ONI con- 
siders it the function of Operations to furnish the Oommander-in-Chief with 
information of a secret nature. I have heard also that Operations considers 
the responsibility for furnishing the same type of information to be that of 
ONI. I do not know that we have missed anything, but if there is any doubt as 
to whose responsibility it is to keep the Comraander-in-Chief fully informed 
with pertinent reports on subjects that should be of interest to the Fleet, will 
you kindly fix that responsibility so that there will be no misunderstanding? 


Exhibit No. 31 


In reply refer to Initials and No. 

Oi>-10 Hu 

Secret 


navy Department 

OITICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Washington, 25 February 19il. 

Dear Kimmel : I suppose by this time your staff is working smoothly on the 
beach. It is most important, as I have indicated previously, that as soon as 
possible you get your Operating Plan for Rainbow III in the hands of Admiral 
Hart and your own subordinate commanders, including those in command of the 
Pacific and the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontiers. Then we can get ready the 
subordinate operating plans and the logistic requirements, the latter being of 
especial importance to you in your advanced iiosition. 

Particularly in connection with your logistic planning, some of us here have 
wondered as to whether or not you might also put the Commander Base Force 
and his staff ashore in a status more or less similar to your own. However, this 
is your job and I just mention it en passant. 

Even if we fight this war according to “Plan Dog”, we have so designed Rain- 
bow III that a shift to “Dog” (see my despatch of January) will (at least at 
first) require only minor changes in the tasks of either the Basic Plan or your 
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Operating Plans. The force we would move to the Atlantic possibly would not 
go at once, and the force left with you will still be great enough to perform 
both the offensive and defensive tasks assigned you. Of course we all could 
wish for more. 

In making your plans for the more important offensive raids, I hope that you 
will not fail to study very carefully the matter of making aircraft raids on the 
inflammable Japanese cities (ostensibly on military objectives), and the effect 
such raids might have on Japanese morale and on the diversion of their forces 
away from the Malay Barrier. Such adventures may seem to you unjustifled 
from a profit and loss viewpoint — but, again, you may consider that they might 
prove very profitable. In either case (and this is strictly SECRET) you and I 
may he ordered to make them, so it is just as well for you to have considered 
plans for it 

I hesitated to take the chance of upsetting you with my despatch and letter 
concerning a vieit of a detachment of surface forces to the Far East I agree 
with you that it is unwise. But even since my last letter to you, the subject 
has twice come up in the White House. Each of the many times it has arisen, 
my view has prevailed, but the time might come when it will not I gave you the 
information merely as a sort of advance notice. 

The difllculty is that the entire country is in a dozen minds about the war — 
to stay out altogether, to go in against Germany in the Atlantic, to concentrate 
against Japan in the Pacific and the Far East — I simply can not predict the 
outcome. Gallup polls, editorials, talk on the Hill {<md I might add, all of which 
is irresponeihley constitute a rising tide for action in the Far East if the Japa- 
nese go into Singapore or the Netherlands East Indies. This can not be ignored 
and we must have in the back of our heads the possibility of having to swing to 
that tide. If it should prevail against Navy Department recommendations, you 
would have to implement Rainbow III, and forget my later despatch concerning 
“Plan Dog”. This would mean that any reinforcement to the Atlantic might 
become Impossible, and, in any case, would be reduced by Just so much as we 
would send to the Asiatic. And that might he a very serious matter for Britain. 

I am perfectly delighted over getting some modern Army airplanes in the 
Hawaiian area and Jumped at the opportunity to transport them. I wish they 
would make me a similar offer for the Philippines, in which case I would also 
make available a carrier, properly escorted, for the duty. 

I know little of further interest to bring up for the moment. Our staff con- 
versations (and thank the Good Ix)rd there has been lit t l e no public leak that they 
are taking place) are nearing their conclusion and we hope will be finished in 
about ten days. Of course we will make you acquainted with all decisions 
reached Just as soon as we can. 

I am sending copy of this letter to Tommy Hart, whose mind you now know 
pretty well with reference to his Job In the Par East. I have been out of the 
office for a few days and I haven’t seen Hart’s “Estimate of the Situation”, but 
I do know that War Plans is delighted with what he has sent, and of course I 
always have been because of his grasp of the entire picture. 

I am enclosing copy of a memo which is self-explanatory showing you our 
best estimate of the Far Eastern present situation. Please note the covering 
sentences where it is stated that a reestimate may have to be necessary at any 
time, but it still looks to us as though this estimate, at least for the moment, 
were sound. 

Keep cheerful. 

All good wishes and Good Luck. 

Betty. 

Admiral H. E. Kimmfx, IJSN 

Commander in Chief, V. S. Fleet, 

USS PENNSYLVANIA. 


* The underlined matter Is privileged — It must not be released without specific authority 

BlCIfAV. 
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[i] [Pencil Notation:] Sent to W. H. by Capt Callaghan 


11 February 1941. 

Memorandum fob the President 

Since your thought yesterday morning of the possibility of sending a detach- 
ment to the Philippines via the southern route consisting of approximately 4 
cruisers, a squadron (9) of destroyers and carriers and jwrhaps to permit a leak 
that they were going out there just for a temporary visit and then to return, I 
confess to having iwndered a good deal on it last night during the wee small 
hours because, as you know, I have previously opposed this and you have con- 
curred as to its unwisdom. Particularly do I recall your remark in a previous 
conference when Mr. Hull suggested this and the question arose as to getting 
them out and your 100% reply, from my standpoint, was that you might not mind 
losing one or two cruisers (we have 2 out there now), but that you did not want 
to take a chance on losing 5 or 6. Frankly, I breathed a great sigh of relief and 
thought the issue pretty definitely closed. 

You also called it a “bluff' and questioned it from that standpoint. Obviously, 
If we permitted a leak about their coining back, there would be even less, if any, 
bluff, and again if we did not permit a leak with regard to their coming back, we 
would then certainly look like turning tail and running if something happened 
and we did come back. I believe it pretty thoroughly agreed that we do not 
want that force in the Philippines in case of sudden attack, and that even were 
we to consider in emergency increasing our forces in the Far East, we would not 
send them to Manila Bay but rather to the southward or into the Dutch East 
Indies where they would be better supported and not so open to attack. 

[ 2 ] As I rei)orted yesterday, recent letters from Hart state he is simply up 
against it for facilities to care for what he has and only recently have we acquired 
a vessel to make available to him later on to help take care of his submarines 
which are in urgent and immediate need of a Mother Ship. Likewise he is taxed 
to take care of his Air Force but we are improving these facilities. Sometime 
after July I want to send him another squadron of bombers. We expect to send 
four minesweepers (bird class) out in March. 

Specifically : — 

Sending a small force would probably be no deterrent to Japan and would not 
increase Japanese diflaculties in advancing southward. I feel we would be ex- 
posing our force without compensating results. 

There is a chance that further moves against Japan will precipitate hostilities 
rather than prevent them. We want to give Japan no excuse for coming in in 
case we are forced into hostilities with Germany whom we all consider our major 
problem. 

The Pacific Fleet is now weaker in total tonnage and aircraft than the Japanese 
Navy. It is, however, a very strong force and as long as it is in its present posi- 
tion it remains a constant serious and real threat to Japan’s fiank. If any con- 
siderable division is sent to Manila it might prove an invitation to Japan to 
attack us in detail and thus g^reatly lessen or remove our serious naval threat to 
her for a considerable period to come. I believe it would be a grave strategic 
error at this time to divide our Pacific Fleet. We would then have our Fleet 
divided in three parts, Atlantic, Mid-Pacific, and Western Pacific. It is true we 
only contemplate a visit out there but we might find recall of this additional 
detachment [J] exceedingly embarrassing or difficult. 

If we are forced into the war our main effort as approved to date will be directed 
in the Atlantic against Germany. We should, if possible, not be drawn into a 
major war in the Far East I believe the Pacific Fleet should at least at first 
remain strong until we see what Japan is going to do. If she remains quiet, or 
even if she moves strongly toward Malaysia, we could then vigorously attack the 
Mandates and Japanese communications in order to weaken Japan’s attack on the 
British and Dutch. We would also then be able to support spare forces for the 
Atlantic. 

Right now, Japan does not know what we intend. If we send part of the Fleet 
to the Asiatic now, we may show our hand and lose the value of any strategic 
surprise. W’e might encourage Japan to move, rather than deter her, and also 
we might very well compromise our own future operations. 
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I feel we should not Indicate the slightest interest in the Gilbert or Solomon or 
Fiji Islands at this time. If we do, the Japanese might smell a rat and our future 
use of them, at least so far as surprise is concerned, might be compromised. The 
Japanese could take steps to occupy some of them before we could because she 
has had long training and is ready for amphibious operations ; we are not. If we 
lose the element of surprise or begin to show interest, for example in the Gilberts, 
such previous warning may delay our later operations because Japan would well 
consider nullifying our efforts in this direction. 

I Just wanted to get this off my chest to you as I always do my thoughts and 
then will defer to your better Judgment with a cheerful Aye, Aye, Sir, and go the 
limit as will all of us in what you decide. I do think the matter serious. 

H] The establishment of Marine Defense Battalions at Samoa, Palmyra, 
Johnston and Midway is now in progress. I have not authorized any leak on this 
because I have questioned such a procedure but if you feel it advisable we could 
of course, do so. If Japan occupies Saigon, I am considering recommending we 
plant our mines in Manila, assume a full posture of defense in the Philippines and 
send the Fleet Marine Force from San Diego to Hawaii. 

Finally I want you to know I am notifying Kimmel to be prepared to send a 
force such as ‘we talked about yesterday to the Philippines, in case your final 
decision should be to send them. 

I have just read a paraphrase of a telegram of 7 Feb. from the American Em- 
bassy at Tokyo, which the State Department has furnished us. In it appears the 
following : 

“Risk of war would be certain to follow increased concentration of American 
vessels in the Far East. As it is not possible to evaluate with certainty the 
imponderable factor which such risks constitute the risk should not be taken 
unless our country is ready to force hostilities.*' 

You undoubtedly have seen the entire despatch and obviously I am picking out 
that portion which supports my view. 


Op-12-CTB Secret 

Februaey 5, 1941. 


Memorandum for the President 

Subject : Analysis of the Situation in Indo-China. 

1. The despatches from the Naval Attach^ in London concerning prospects 
of an immediate crisis in Indo-China and Singapore seem to be a re-hash of the 
story by Douglas Robertson in the New York Times of February 2d. I have been 
watching this situation with extreme care and see no present reason for alarm. 
We knew in advance the Japanese were sending some ships to Thailand and 
Indo-China to enforce cessation of hostilities between those states. This has been 
accomplished. The transfer of peace negotiations on the NATORI to Tokyo 
indicates to me two things, 

(1) The demands by Japan will be far-reaching, and 

(2) The February 10th date is too soon for an attack, as the negotiations are 
likely to be rather long-drawn out in Tokyo. 

2. A careful study, including an evaluation of information from many sourc*es, 
leads me to believe that the following is the general plan of Japan : 

(a) She has some fear that the British and the United States will intervene 
If she moves into southern Indo-China and Thailand. Therefore, she wishes first 
to obtain a full legal right to enter those countries, by getting the consent of 
the two governments to give her concessions in the ports and on shore. 

(b) The size of Japanese land forces in Formoso and Hainan is insufficient 
for occuping Indo-China and Thailand, for attacking Singapore, and for keeping 
an expeditionary force ready to use against the Philippines. So far as I can tell, 
an Insuflacient number of transports is assembled for a major move. [2] 
Upon a successful conclusion of the peace negotiations she will assuredly occupy 
Thailand and southern Indo-China, establish defended naval, land, and air base^ 
and get ready for further eventualities. She may build up her land forces in 
Indo-China in readiness for action against Malaya and British North Borneo, or 
may retain them in Formosa and Hainan. I question her readiness to attack 
the British before June, but this belief is subject to revision. 

(c) Japan desires to move against the British, the Dutch and the United States 
in succession, and not to take on more than one at a time. At present, she 
desires not to go to war with the United States at all, in order that she can con- 
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tinue her imports of materials useful for war and for her general economy. 
If Japan gets a favorable opportunity, and believes the United States has then 
definitely decided to remain out of war altogether, she will move first against 
Malaya and possibly Burma, hoping the Dutch will not participate. Her present 
economic conversations with the Ehitch indicate she may be playing for time, 
and even may intend to conquer the Dutch primarily by economic and political 
penetration. 

(d) Japan is unlikely to undertake hostilities against Britain until she sees the 
results of Germany’s next attack on the British Isles, and of Germany’s success 
in the Balkans. If the Germans succeed in conquering the British Isles, Japan 
will at once move into Malaya, and possibly into the Netherlands East Indies. 
If the German attack against the British Isles fails, I believe Japan may await 
a more favorable opportunity before advancing beyond Indo-China. 

3. The above are my present views. They will change if we get information 
that will warrant change. So far, everything leads me to believe that Japan 
is playing for a secure advance without too great an expenditure of military 
energy. The recent reenforcement of her defense in the Mandates indicates the 
seriousness with which she views the threat by the Pacific Fleet, so long as it 
remains strong and apparently ready to move against her eastern fiank. 

H. R. Stark. 

The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., resiiectfully directs 
the attention of the Court to Exhibit 81 which is a personal letter dated 25 Feb- 
ruary 1941, from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, U. S. Navy. The interested party considers that this letter contains 
certain matters coming within the purview of Section 261 (a) of Naval Courts 
and Boards, which provides that a witness may be privileged with respect to 
certain testimony, among the principal cases of privilege being: 

“(a) State secrets. — This class of privilege covers all the departments of the 
Government, and its immunity rests upon the belief that the public Interests 
would suffer by a disclosure of state affairs. The scope of this class is very 
extended, and the question of the Inclusion of a given matter therein is decided 
by a consideration of the requirements of public policy with reference to such 
matter.” 

If the interested party had been asked to read this letter into his testimony, 
he would have declined to answer as a matter of personal privilege involving 
the disclosure of state secrets : 

The words in parenthesis in the second sentence in the first paragraph on 
page 2. 

The Interested party respectfully requests that this statement be conspicuously 
attached to the copy of Exhibit 31, which the Judge Advocate Proposes to place 
in the secret files of the Navy Department. 

The interested party considers that the disclosure of the parts of this letter 
mentioned above would be detrimental to the interests of the United States and 
contrary to public policy. 


[/] Exhibit No. 32 

SECBET 

In reply refer to initials and No. Op-lO/Dy. 

Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington, March 22, 

Dear Kimmel: Your letter of February 18th was handed to me upon my 
return from an Inspection of N. O. B., Norfolk, Fajardo, Vieques anchorage, 
Pillsbury Sound, St. Thomas, San Juan, Guantanamo, various Bahama Islands, 
Key West, Miami, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Charleston, and Parris Island ; liter- 
ally, a flying trip. 

Ingersoll wrote you to acknowledge receipt of your letter. We have now re- 
ceived answers from the interested individuals here in the Department to the 
questions you asked. I will take up your letter, paragraph, by paragraph, here 
goes: 

The checks for the Navy Relief and Red Cross have been received. You must 
have had acknowledgments by this time. 

Chester Nimitz in his letter to you of March 3 — a copy of which I have — seems 
to have answered all your questions on personnel so that I need not comment 
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any further on that subject ; except that, with regard to the Bureau of Ordnance 
requirements for post-graduate ordnance officers, I can fully understand your 
point of view in not wishing to have those officers detached from the Fleet. 
The procurement situation in the Bureau of Ordnance is critical. We made the 
best decision we could with the picture confronting us. You may expect a simi- 
lar effort to get legally trained officers in legal jobs. 

With reference to the Marines at Palmyra and Johnson you must, by now, 
have received my confidential serial 019612 of February 26th on the subject of 
permanent Marine defense force at Johnson, Midway and Palmyra Islands. 
Of course personnel stationed at Johnson and Palmyra Islands should not ex- 
ceed the number provided in paragraph 4 of the letter of the 26th until satis- 
factory arrangements are made for providing the minimum requirements of 
food, water, and other essential supplies. We concur in your recommendation 
to send 100 Marines to Palmyra and none to Johnson for the present. 

No comment seems necessary on paragraph 8 in view of the f&ct that the 
detachments have already gone to Australia and New Zealand. 

[2] In paragraph 9 you request one Squadron of PT’s and one of the new 
PTC’s at the earliest possible date. At the present moment I can not give you an 
answer to this question because the demands of the British are such right now 
that I can’t even make an estimate of the number of PT’s and PTC’s which might 
be available to be sent to you. I have an order now to give them 28 immediately. 

You also speak of the probability that the Coast Guard will be taken over shortly. 
I hope to do that as soon as the 7 billion dollar appropriation is passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 

Completion of the quota of small craft allocated to the 14th District is being 
pushed as rapidly as their conversion and readiness for service can be accom- 
plished. You probably know the TAMAHA and an OH Barge are now en route to 
Hawaii in tow of the KANAWHA. 

With respect to paragraph 10 Admiral Blandy furnished in his letter to you of 
March 5th, the shipment dates of the remaining bombs to be supplied to the Oahu 
area. It will be noted from Blandy’s letter that all requirements will be com- 
pleted either in the May, 1941, voyage of the U. S. S. Lassen, or the ammunition 
trip about October, 1941. With respect to the bomb supplies in Oahu, a letter Is 
about to be signed increasing the bombs designated for that island and asking you 
to assist in transporting them from the mainland to Oahu. Dump storage of 
bombs In Oahu has already been authorized in advance of the availability of 
magazines. 

I believe you have received information on the incendiary bomb situation ; 5,000 
are being procured from the Army and delivery is expected shortly. 

The answers to paragraph 11 of your letter are contained in our confidential 
serial 05038 of March 18, to the effect that it Is the present intention to substitute 
PYRO for LASSEN upon the conclusion of PYRO’s next voyage to the Fleet. 

As you know, the Department has taken steps to acquire two more vessels: 
Class C-3 cargo ships (Now building at Tampa, Fla.), for conversion into ammuni- 
tion ships but it is impossible to tell at this date when these vessels may be ready 
for service. 

Referring to paragraph 12 of your letter, need for destroyers in the Atlantic 
Fleet right now is such that we probably will not be able to help you with addi- 
tional destroyers for some months, if then ; in fact we may have to take some away 
soon. 

[J] In connection with your comments in paragraphs 14 and 15 relative to 
complements recommended by the Fleet Personnel Board, the following pertinent 
comment from the Director of Fleet Maintenance is quoted : 

“(a) The Bureau of Ships for some time has been calling attention to the con- 
tinued weight increases, which have been taking place on all types of ships since 
commissioning, having reached such proportions that effect on military character- 
istics is now serious. The recent weight additions, made necessary by Improved 
A. A. defence, D. C. equipment, splinter protection and increased ammunition 
which could not be compensated for by weight removals in accordance with the 
policy establi.shed several years ago. have greatly accentuated the overweight situ- 
ation to such extent that no further uncompensated weights should be added until 
the re.sults of the weight removal survey now under way are obtained. 

(b) The Bureau of Ships estimates that for each additional man and his per- 
sonal effects 300 lbs additional weight. To provide bunk, locker, mess gear, 
sanitary and other requirements, the total additional weight per man is approxi- 
mately one-half ton. The average increases recommended by the Fleet Personnel 
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Board over the Force Operating Plan represents rather sizeable weight additions 
as shown by table. 

Over Resulting 

Increase Men Weight Added 


BBs 286 143 tons 

CAs 228 114 tons 

CLs 136 78 tons 

DDs 57 28. 5 tons 


(c) While the decision against recommended increases was based on weight and 
stability conditions more than on space and cost, the further restrictions on berth- 
ing space introduced by sealing of airports on the lower decks has made the space 
component of more importance than formerly. 

(d) The Operating Force Plan has taken into consideration and has allowed 
increased complements for the additional AA batteries installed. 

(e) The Operating Force plan represents the policy of the Department on the 
number of men which can or should be assijrned to the various ships by types. 

[-4J (f) On a comparative basis the complements now allowed are 10-15% 

greater than those assigned by the British on similar tM)es of ships. 

(g) Correspondence is at present before the Bureau of Ships requesting com- 
ment on the maximum number of men which can be accommodated on the various 
types of ships within acceptable limits of space, weight and stability considera- 
tions. The reopening of the case depends largely on the Bureau of Ships reply. 

P. S. The report of the Fleet Personnel Board is now in. It is anticipated 
that it will be recommended for approval to maximum extent permissible within 
space, weight and stability recommendations of BuShips.” 

Paragraph 18 of your letter referred to the supply of modern types of planes 
throughout the Fleet In this connection Towers states the impression that 
the Bureau of Aeronautics is relegating fleet aircraft needs to a position of 
lower priority than the general expansion program, is in error. He says that 
the Bureau of Aeronautics has exerted and continues to exert every possible 
effort to provide the Fleet with new replacement airplanes for the old models 
at a rate only limited by the productive output of the contractors and diversions 
instituted by specific directives to the Bureau of Aeronautics. It is believed 
appropriate to point out that the Navy Department in the fact of long and 
determined opposition has been successful in establishing the highest priority 
for the following types and models of naval airplanes now on order for the 
Fleet This priority (A-l-b) is higher than that accorded any Army aircraft, 
except the temporary priority given the P40B’s which are being sent to the 
Hawaiian area. 

VP PBY5 197 

VSB SBD-2&3 262 

VF F4F 324 

VSO S03c 260 

VSB SB2c 70 

\TB TBF 108 

1. 221 

Your paragraph 18 recommends the acquisition of two more “seatrain” vessels. 
Acquisition and conversion of 4 APV’s, 2 New Jerseys, 2 Manhattans, was recom- 
mended. The President cut out the Manhattans. Acquisition of the 2 New Jer- 
seys as you probably know was approved by the Secretary of the Navy on January 
15, 1941, but funds have not been made available. The New Jersey type is now 
used for ferrying loaded freight cars from the East and Gulf Coast ports to 
Havana. Th^ conversion contemplates the removal of numerous [5] 
stanchions and use of three decks for the loading of aircraft. Capacity of this 
type after full conversion is estimated to be approximately 60 assembled air- 
planes of the scout bomber size. No flying on or flying off facilities are involved. 
I might add that “plans” for the conversion of the Manhattan type contemplating 
the installation of hangar and flying off deck with an offset island bridge and 
stack arrangement are being prosecuted. No provisions will be made for air- 
plane landings aboard the Manhattans. Estimated carrying capacity for the 
Manhattans is 80 planes of the scout bomber class when the entire flight deck 
is loaded ; under these conditions the planes could not, of course, be flown off. 
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In answer to your comment in paragraph 20 on the necessity for additional 
stores ships and transports, the following obtains: 

On 15 January, 1941, the Secretary of the Navy approved recommendations 
for three additional store ships (AF). The President cut it to two. The status 
of legislation authorizing and appropriating money for these two vessels is in- 
determinate at the present moment. It is hoped these vessels will be acquired 
sometime during the current fiscal year. 

The six transports intended for assignment to Base Force are being converted 
and made ready for use on the West Coast. It is expected that all of these 
vessels will report for duty by June or July, IWl. In addition to their Intended 
employment for training Marines in landing operations, it may frequently be 
necessary for forces afloat to use one or more of those transports to meet transpor- 
tation I'equirements between Hawaii and the Island Bases. In addition to these 
ships, negotiations are being completed now for the charter of the Matson Line 
ship WEST CRESSET. She should be available within a short time and 
ComTwelve is being instructed regarding her loading. It is planned to ke^ 
her under charter for transportation of supplies to Hawaii until the CAPE 
LOOKOUT is completed and ready for service. 

With reference to your postscript on the subject of Japanese trade routes and 
responsibility for the furnishing of secret information to CincUS, Kirk informs 
me that ONI is fully aware of its responsibility in keeping you adequately in- 
formed concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations and disloyal ele- 
ments within the United States. He further says that information concerning 
the location of all Japjinese merchant vessels is forwarded by airmail weekly to 
you and that, if you wish, this information can be issued more frequently, or 
sent by despatch. As you know, ONI 49 contains a section devoted to Japanese 
trade routes, the cominoditios which move over these trade routes, and the 
volume of shipping which moves over each route. 

[6] This chart was corrected in the Spring of 1940. The date appearing 
on the chart is the date 1939, which was the last complete year for which ex- 
port and import data on commodities was available at the time the chart was 
revised. 

Every good wish as always. 

Keep Cheerful. 

Unload all you can on us. 

Give us credit for doing the best we can under many conflicting and strong 
cross currents and tide rips — Just as we do you — and, 

Best of luck, 


Betty. 


Admiral H. E. Kimmel, USN, 

Command er-ifi-Chief, U. S. Fleet, 
U. 8, 8, Pennsylvania. 

Pearl Harbor, T. 


Exhibit No. 33 

[1] A16/0828 of 2G May 1941. 

ClnC File No. UNITED STATES FLEET 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

26 May 1941. 

From ClnC. 

To: Opnav 

Subject: Survey of Conditions in Pac. fl. 

I. PERSONNEL. 

(a) Stability . — A most important, perhaps the most important factor in the 
day by day readiness of the Pacific Fleet is the question of stabilizing per- 
sonnel — both officers and men. The Fleet is doing all it can, and is making good 
progress, in absorbing new men and training new officers, but facts are facts 
and neither the Fleet nor the individual ships can be a coordinated war ma- 
chine if the present rapid turnover of personnel is continued. 

(b) Permanency of Officer Personnel . — Regular and experienced officers have 
been detached at an alarming rate. Cooke, for example, who came to the 
PENNSYLVANIA the latter part of Fd>ruary, is fourth on the list of twelve 
battleship captains in time on present billet. Executive officers are going, if 
anything even more frequently. The situation is no better in cruisers. TOiere 
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appears to be a tendency to give priority In Importance to shore duty over sea 
duty; witness, transfer of officers skilled In fire control and gunnery to pro- 
duction and insxKK'tion Jobs ashore, and the all too frequent detachment of 
commanding and executive officers and heads of departments from ships of 
all types. Expansion of the Forces Afloat does call for sacrifice in permanency 
of assignment in the Fleet, but we cannot afford to replace our experienced 
officers with reserves, most of whom are untrained, if we are to be ready for 
serious business. It does seem that much can be done toward stabilizing the 
exi)erienced personnel we now have. Ordering captains, executives and heads 
of departments of the [2] various types, well knowing that they will be 
eligible for selection and promotion within six months is an example of a con- 
dition readily susceptible for correction. 

(c) Permanency of Enlisted Personnel , — The situation is well known to the 
Department, as indicated by a recent directive to take full advantage of the 
law and retain men whose enlistments expire outside the continental limits 
of the United States. The drastic trend in reduction of reenlistments in the 
Navy as a whole in the month of April is of serious import to the Fleet. Even 
in the Pearl Harbor area the wages offered ashore are so attractive and the 
Jobs are so many that skilled men whose enlistments expire are tempted not 
to reenlist. A recent survey of Battleship Division THREE indicates that of 
the men whose enlistments expire between 1 June and 31 August 1D41, 68.9% 
do not intend to reenlist. This is in line with a recent report of the Bureau 
of Navigation showing a re<luction in reenlistments for the month of April from 
83.09% to 69.53%. The Comraander-in-Chief has requested the Bureau of 
Navigation to initiate legislation to hold for the duration of the war all men 
now enlisted in the Navy. He does not look with favor upon the directive 
mentioned in the first sentence of this sub-paragraph. It is discriminatory 
and does not apply equally to all Fleets or even to all ships of the Pacific 
Fleet, since some ships overhaul on the Coast while others overhaul at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The Fleet must and gladly will train and provide men for new [S] 
construction and outlying stations to the limit of its capabilities, but it should 
be unnecessary" to assign to shore duty so many experienced petty officers 
as we now find ashore. There is an urgent necessity that a continuous supply 
of recruits be furnished for training. It should be pointed out that since 
September, with new men started coming in in large numbers, all vessels 
have had to absorb recruits in a large proportion. In the Fleet as a whole, 
complements are now made up of over 25% of men with the maximum of 
a year’s service, and in some ships the figure approached 50%. In the case 
of newly acquired transports, cargo ships, tankers and the like, the complements 
are almost 100% reserve, with little previous Naval training. Present condi- 
tions are worse rather than better when new ships in large numbers are added 
to the Navy. The situation will be extremely acute if we are then at war. 
It is obvious that there are limitations on the capacity of active ships for 
supplying the large numbers of officers and men required to man the Navy 
now building, unless the immediate fighting capacity of the ships is seriously 
crippled. 

Long range planning, with reasonable foresight as to future needs, is an 
imperative necessity. It would appear that training activities ashore must 
be greatly exi>anded, as the physical capacities of the ships limits the number 
that can be trained in the Fleet. The possibility that we may have to provide 
and quarter, ashore, a pool of trained men for new construction should be 
carefully examined, and provision now made for it, if found necessary. 

A problem of immediate importance is brought about by a recent letter 
from the Bureau of Navigation which states that between now and September 
some 3,080 men, more than half of whom are rated, will be taken from the 
Fleet for new construction and for this purpose allocations are made in the 
ratio of 72% Pacific Fleet to 28% Atlantic Fleet. Unless a readjustment is 
made in these figures to correspond to the recent readjustment in the relative 
strengths of these Fleets, the Pacific Fleet will be seriously stripped of experi- 
enced men and may be unable to furnish some of the ratings demanded. 

(d) Health and Morale . — ^The desirability, if international conditions i)ermlt, 
of health and recreation trips to the Coast by Task Forces, each of which 
shall be no more than one-fourth the strength of the Pacific Fleet as now 
constituted must be given serious consideration. 

(e) Assignment of Flag Officers , — ^It is particularly desired that Vice Admiral 
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Pye be retained as Commander of the Battle Force. Admiral Pye, Is able, 
vigorous, and loyal : and is an officer whom I would select above all others, 
as Commander Battle Force. 

(f) Uniform. — There Is too much change and experimentation at this time. 
It is not important whether rank is shown on the sleeve or on the shoulder of a 
khaki uniform nor Is it important whether the eagle of the cap device faces 
to left or to right. As for the khaki working uniform the Commander-in-Chief 
is convinced that it lessens the dignity [5] and military point of view of 
the wearer and has a tendency to let down the efficiency of personnel. Reports 
from the aircraft squadrons are to the effect that from any considerable alti- 
tude they are unable to detect the color of the uniform on ships at sea. 

II. AVIATION. 

(а) Aviation Training. — The following requirements for aviation have been 
urged but favorable action has not yet been taken : — 

(1) Newly graduated pilots for carriers, battleships and cruisers should first 
be ordered to San Diego for indoctrination in Fleet squadron work and familiariza- 
tion with latest types of planes. 

(2) Replacement carrier groups should be built up at San Diego, for indoc- 
trination of new graduates and for rotation with groups already in carriers. 

(3) The rating of Aircraft Radioman should be established. 

The following requirements are in process of correction but progress is too 
slow : — 

(1) The level of experience of pilots in the Fleet is very low and the total 
number is too low. 

(2) The level of experience of aviation ratings in the Fleet is low and the 
allowances are not filled. 

(3) The rating of Aircraft Bomber, though approved, has not yet been estab- 
lished. 

[б] (b) Aviation Material. — The following items which apply to aviation 
are in process of correction but progress is too slow : — 

(1) Carrier torpedo planes are obsolescent and spare carrier torpedo planes 
are too few. 

(2) Replacement of other carrier planes with more modern types is not yet 
completed and the replacement planes are not yet fully modernized. 

(3) There are not yet enough spare carrier planes of the new types and the 
stock of spare parts and engines is too low. 

(4) Deliveries of ordnance and radio equipment for new planes have been 
too slow. 

(5) Cruiser planes are obsolescent and deliveries of replacements have been 
too slow. 

(6) Modernized patrol planes are not yet available in quantity. There are 
none in the Hawaiian area and there is no early prospect for replacement of 
those of the older type now in the Hawaiian area. 

(7) There have been no deliveries of special radio equipment for patrol planes, 
corresponds to RADAR for ships, which will enormously increase the poten- 
tialities of these planes. 

(8) There is a serious shortage of aircraft machine gun ammunition. 

(9) No armor-piercing bombs, antiaircraft bombs or aerial depth bombs are 
yet available. 

(10) There is a very serious shortage of aircraft torpedoes [7] and 
of equipment for their maintenance and overhaul. 

(11) Completions of new carriers and new patrol plane tenders are too slow. 

(12) Provision for bombs and for refueling planes at outlying bases Is sketchy. 

(13) There has been serious delay in deliveries of equipment under the cog- 
nizance of other Bureaus than Yards and Docks in connection with the con- 
struction of new air stations and bases. 

In addition to the afore-men tinned items the following have been urged but 
favorable action has not yet been taken : 

(1) Aircraft overhaul at N. A. S., Pearl Harbor, now limited to patrol planes, 
should be expanded to provide for all planes now based in this area. Transfer 
to and from West Coast for overhaul is impracticable. 

(2) Additional barracks should be established at N. A. S., Pearl Harbor. 

(c) Separate .Air Force. — This ever present question is again being brought 
to the fore, in view of Mr. Scrugham’s recent utterances. It Is vital that the 
Navy’s air service remain as it is. Our naval aviation is generally recognized, 
throughout the world, as being the best equipped, best trained, and most advanced 
of any naval air service. This has been brought about by the mutual recognition 
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of tlie intimate relationship between air and surface [8] sea forces, 
particularly in far-flung operations distant from established bases. Effective 
cooperation, in naval operations, between air and surface craft requires the 
closest kind of coordination, predicated upon precise knowledge of each other’s 
capabilities, limitations, and tactics. This can only be attained by day-by-day 
operations, association, and exchange of ideas as an integral part of one organiza- 
tion. It is vital that this relationship continue, even at the expense (though this 
feature is greatly exaggerated) of some duplication of effort betw^een the Army 
and the Navy. Mr. Scrugham’s chief complaint, which deals chiefly with dupli- 
cation of facilities at coastal air stations and the proximity of those stations to 
each other, is not a valid one. The services perform separate functions ; the Army 
in extending the range of coastal batteries and the Navy in extending the mobility 
and coverage of ships in off shore search. The proximity of the fields to each 
other is largely a matter of the vagaries of Congress and the availability of land. 
The United States, due to its physical separation from its most probable enemies, 
has less need for a concentrated, offensive, air striking force than other nations. 
The present GHQ air force, however, amply supplies this need. It may be noted, 
in passing, that, in spite of the fact that the Air Corps is a part of the Army, 
the strong tendency within that Corps for separation, has prevented the develop- 
ment of effective cooperation between ground and air forces. A separate air corps 
[9] would make the situation much worse — for the navy it would mean the 
death of naval aviation. 

The British have found it necessary to place their coastal air command under 
the direct control of the Navy. Aside from discoordinationu of operations, this 
command was suffering from lack of proper types. 

III. MATERIAL, GENERAL. 

(a) Priorities . — The Navy is at present suffering from a shortage of material 
and is experiencing difficulty in having this shortage corrected. The principal 
items, and those that directly affect our early readiness, are (1) small arms and 
machine gun ammunition for airplanes and the Fleet Marine Force ; (2) airplanes, 
especially those equipped with modern armor and armament; (3) close-range 
antiaircraft guns, especially a 1.1", Bofors, and Oerlikon; (4) ammunition in 
general, particularly adequate reserves, and bombs of all kinds. Our ability to 
correct these deficiencies is limited by two factors, (1) aid to Great Britain, and 
(2) rapid expansion of the Army. Both of these limiting factors are admittedly 
of great importance and are entitled to proper weight in any system of priorities, 
but, from the point of view of the Fleet, it appears that there is a tendency to 
overlook the time factor. A priority system based on relative quantities needed 
by the three competing agencies. Britain, Army and the Navy, will prove fatally 
defective, if the time of beginning active operations is overlooked. As the 
[102 situation appears now, the Navy may be called on for active operations 
in contact with w^ell equipped opposing forces, yet is prevented from obtaining 
vitally necessary needs by the magnitude of the needs of Britain and the Army. 
If we are going into action first, our needs must be filled ahead of the Army’s, 
and those sine qua non needs such as small arms and machine gun ammunition, 
modern airplanes, and modern close-range antiaircraft guns, must be filled ahead 
of Britain’s. There is a minimum need for the Navy without which it can not 
fight at all. Irrespective of how small that need may be relative to the quanti- 
tative demands of others, it must be filled first. 

It is important to bring out this point now, since it is understood that the Army 
is basing its procurement program on a 4,000, (XK) man Army. If allocation be 
based on relative quantities, under such a program, the Navy will get little con- 
sideration. The iminence of active operations should be the criterion. Of course, 
the Navy Department is in a beter i)osition to Judge that than we are, but we’ve 
been led to believe we were pretty close to war on several occasions, but we 
still didn’t get the items we need. 

(b) RADAR Equipment . — Such excellent results are being obtained from the 
few RADAR’S furnished that we should install now the equipment which will 
work, and not wait for something better to be developed. Delivery of RADAR 
should be accelerated. 

[11] IV. COMMUNICATIONS. 

The need for establishment of confidential call signs Is urgent. With the 
present system of calls the text of a message may sometimes be inferred from 
the radio calls used. The danger of the present system is that codes may be 
compromised, as well as information disclosed. The cryptographic aid section 
of OpNav should immediately get out confidential call signs and more crypto- 
graphic aids. 

79716 — 46— Bx. 146, vol. 
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V. OPERATIONS. 

(a) Fleet Operations. — ^With the recent detachment of many of the most 
modern and effective units, the adequacy and suitability of the forces remaining 
to accomplish the tasks to which they may be assigned is very doubtful. 

In the Pacific, our potential enemy is far away and hard to get at. He has 
no exposed vital interests within reach of Pearl Harbor, and has a system of 
defense in the Mandates, Marianas, and Bonins that requires landing operations, 
supported by sea forces, against organized land positions supported by land- 
based air. * This is the hardest kind of opposition to overcome and requires 
detailed preparation and rehearsal. It also requires a preponderance of light 
force and carrier strength, in which we are woefully deficient in the Pacific. 
Our present strength is in battleships — which come into play only after we 
have reduced the intervening organized positions. They (battleships) will have 
to be u.sed to “cover” the intervening operations and prevent Interfei'cnce there- 
with, but their real value can not be realized until the intervening ojiposition 
has been overcome and a position obtained from which solid [J2] strength 
can be brought to bear. The Japanese are not going to expose their main fleet 
until they are either forced to do so by our obtaining a position close enough 
to threaten their vital interests or it is advantageous for them to do so by 
our having “broken our backs”, so to speak, by going up against their land 
positions and attrition operations. 

The foregoing discussion is brought out to emphasize that the role of light 
forces, and particularly carriers, in the Pacific, is far more important than a 
casual evaluation of relative strength would suggest. Under RAINBOW 5, the 
Pacific Fleet (perhaps .iustifiably, in view of the Atlantic situation) is so re- 
duced in light force and carrier strength that its capabilities for offensive oper- 
ations of a decisive nature are severly crippled. Quick results may only be 
hoped for — common sense dictates that it is largely hope, based principally 
upon the idea that Japan will make a fundamental mistake, and that bold action 
may be able to take advantage of it. 

In the Pacific, with enemy vital interests so far away, and no bases of our 
own within striking distance, the logistic problem is acute. We have not, at 
present, sufficient ammunition, provisions, cargo ships or tankers to support 
active operations in the Western Pacific — where the real battleground will be. 
We are having difficulty, even now, supporting the construction and defense 
activities of our own outlying bases. More auxiliary vessels are needed, now, 
for that purpose, and future needs must [15] be anticipated to allow 
for acquisition and conversion of the ships. Our past experience, in this regard, 
has not been a happy one — the lag between acquisition and entrance into service 
being six months to a year. Repair and maintenance facilities at advanced 
bases can not be created overnight, nor can the Fleet remain long without them. 

(b) Fourteenth Nat^al District. — The defense of the Fleet base at Pearl Harbor 
is a matter of considerable concern. We should continue to bring pressure to 
bear on the Army to get more antiaircraft guns, airplanes, and RADAR equip- 
ment in Hawaii and to insure priority for this over Continental and expanding 
Army needs. 

The naval forces available to the Commandant are meager to the point of 
non-existence. A Fleet base is a place of rest, recreation, and resustinance and 
must afford protection of the Fleet at anchor and during entrance and egress 
independent of the units of the Fleet. If units of a fleet must be employed for 
its own defense, in its base, its freedom of action for offensive operations is 
seriously curtailed — possibly to the point where it is tied to the base by the 
necessities for defense of that base. The need for patrol boats and other small 
craft, especially those eiiuipped with listening devices, is urgent. The Fleet 
must bo rolievofl of tho.se functions which properly belong to the District. The 
Fleet does not have the destroyers or other ve^els to take [/^] over 
those duties. The situation has been brought to the Department’s attention by 
letter. It is now much more s(»rious as many destroyers have been detachefi 
from this Fleet. 

(c) Marine. — The necessity for closely coordinated training of Marines and 
the .ships which will support their landing operations is readily apparent. Oper- 
ations of this character require detailed training and realistic rehearsal. At 
prasent, the Marines and their training ground (San Clemente) are in one loca- 
tion and the ships in another, 2,000 miles away. We need a training ground for 
landing operations and h camp for a substantial portion of the Fleet Marine Force 
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in the Hawaiian area. This need will be worse, if we get in war in the Pacific, 
because we will not only need a training ground and large camp site for Marines, 
but also must train and rehearse, as the campaign progresses, Army forces as 
well. 

Kahoolawe is practically undeveloped and can be used as an Hawaiian San 
Clemente. A camp site for 5,000 Marines has been selected and recommended 
for acquisition. This program should be pushed. 

The Sixth Defense Battalion should be brought to Hawaii now in order to 
relieve the Seventh Defense Battalion at Midway where the latter has been 
stationed for some months. Equipment for this battalion should be provideii 
as soon as possible. Other defense battalions now in the Hawaiian area are 
being used for other outlying bases. 

[i5] (d) Logistic Support . — Ships to transport men and materials to and 

from the Coast and to supply the outlying islands is urgent. 

There is similar urgency in the need for ships to transport aircraft. Aircraft 
carriers should not be used for this purpose in peacetime and cannot be so em- 
ployed in war. Action has repeatedly been requested. 

VI. NATIONAL POLICY. 

(a) Although largely uninformed as to day-by-day developments, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that our national policies and diplomatic and military 
moves to implement them, are not fully coordinated. No policy, today, is any 
better than the force available to support it. While this is well recognized in 
principle, it is. apparently, lost sight of in practice. We have, for example, made 
strong expressions of our intention to retain an effective voice in the Far East, 
yet have, so far, refused to develop Guam or to provide adequate defense for 
the Philippine.s. We retained the Fleet in Hawaii, last summer, as a diplomatic 
gesture, hut almost simultaneously detached heavy cruisers to the Atlantic and 
retained new destroyers there, and almost demobilized the Fleet by wholesale 
changes in personnel. 

We should decide on what we are going to do about the Philippines, now, and 
provide for their defense, if retained. It is easily conceivable that 50,000 troops 
and 400 airplanes, on Luzon, might prove a sufficient deterrent to Japan to pre- 
vent direct action. We should develop Guam and provide for its defense [16] 
commensurate with its state of development. It is foolish to develop it for some 
one else to use. 

The military branches of the government should be told, by the diplomatic 
branch, what effect it is desired to produce and their Judgment as to the means 
available and the manner of its accomplishment should be accorded predominant 
weight. 

Our Hemispheric Defense policy must comprehend the fullest cooperation be- 
tween participating nations and our commitments limited by our available force. 
A strong component of that force is bases. No Hemispheric Defense policy that 
does not provide for our free use and development of South American bases (and 
local military and logistic support) can be effective. 

VII. INFORMATION. 

(a) The Commander-in-Chlef, Pacific Fleet is In a very dlflacult position. He 
is fiar removed from the seat of government, in a complex and rapidly changing 
situation. He is, as a rule, not informed as to the policy, or change of x)olicy, 
reflected in current events and naval movements and, as a re.sult, is unable to 
evaluate the possible effect upon his own situation. He is not even sure of what 
force will be available to him and has little voice in matters radically affecting 
his ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This lack of Information is disturbing 
and tends to create uncertainty, a condition which directly contravenes that 
singleness of purpose and confidence [i7] in one’s own course of action 
so necessary to the conduct of military operations. 

It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments in the international 
picture, both diplomatic and military, and, perhaps, even the lack of knowledge 
of the military authorities themselves, may militate against the furnishing of 
timely information, but certainly the present situation is susceptible to marked 
improvement. Full and authoritative knowledge of current policies and ob- 
jectives, even though nece.ssarily late at times, would enable the (’ommander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet to modify, adapt, or even re-orient his possible courses 
of action to conform to current ocncepts. This is particularly applicable to 
the current Pacific situation, where the necessities for intensive training of a 
partially trained Fleet must be carefully balanced against the desirability of 
interruption of this training by strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet 
impending eventualities. Moreover, due to this same factor of distance and 
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time, the I>epartment itself is not too well informed as to the local situation, 
particularly with regard to the status of current outlying island development, 
thus making it even more necessary that the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet 
be guided by broad policy and objectives rather than by categorical instructions. 

It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that the Gomman^r- 
In-Chlef, Pacific Fleet be immediately Informed of all [18] important 
developments as they occur and by the quickest secure means available. 

VIII. PUBLIC OPINION. 

(a) As preparation for war, the current mental and moral preparation of 
our people, as reflected in the newspapers and magazines, Is utterly wrong. 
To back into a war, unsupported or only half-heartedly supported by public 
opinion, is to court losing it. A left-handed, vacillating approach to a very 
serious decision is totally destructive of that determination and firmness of 
national character without which we cannot succeed. The situation demands 
that our i)eople be fully informed of the issues involved, the means necessary 
and available, and the consequences of success or failure. When we go in. 
we must go with ships, planes, guns, men and material, to the full extent of 
our resources. To tell our people anything else is to perpetrate a base deception 
which can only be reflected in lackadaisical and half-hearted prosecution. 

H. E. Kimmel. 


Exhibit No. 34 


Our 7971 

Via Clipper Mon 28 July 
Cincpac File No. 


UNiTt:D States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, flagship 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., JtUp 26, 1941, 

Secret 

Di:ar Betty : — When the proposed visit of the Under Secretary was 
announced my staff prepared a list of topics which might be of interest for 
discussion while Mr. Forrestal and his party are here. Not know the pur- 
pose of Mr. Forrestal’s visit or whether he Is informed concerning the general 
nature of our war plans and our problems I decided it better to combine these 
notes into a letter to you and believe quicker action can be obtained in that w^ay. 
Following are the principal items of which I have been thinkg: — 

(1) The importance of keeping the Commander-in-Chief advised of 
Department policies and decisions and the changes in iMlicies and decisions to 
meet changes in the international situation. 

(a) We have as yet received no oflicial information as to the U. S. attitude 
towards Russian participation in the war, particularly as to the degree of co- 
operation, if any, in the Pacific, between the U. S. and Russia if and when we 
become active participants. Present plans do not include Russia and do not 
provide for coordinated action, joint use of bases. Joint communication systems 
and the like. The new situation opens up possibilities for us which should be 
fully explored and full advantage taken of any opporttmitles for mutual sup- 
port. Pertinent questions are: — 

(1) Will England declare war on Japan if Japanese attack Maritime Provinces? 

(2) If answer to (1) is in the affirmative, will we actively assist, as tenta- 
tively provided in case of attack on N. E. I. or Singapore? 

(3) If answer to (2) is in the affirmative, are plans being prepared for 
joint action, mutual support, etc.? 

(4) If answer to (1) is negative, what will England’s attitude be? What 
will ours be? 

(5) If England declares war on Japan, but we do not, what is attitude In 
regard Japanese shipping, patrol of Pacific waters, commerce raiders, etc.? 

(b) Depending upon the progress of hostilities, the Russian situation appears 
to offer an opportunity for the strengthening of our Far Eastern defenses, 
particularly Guam and the Philippines. Certainly, no matter how the fighting 
goes, Japan’s attention will be partially diverted from the China and Squthero 
adventures by either (1) diversion of forces for attack on Russia or (2) ne- 
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cessity for providing for Russian attack on her. It is conceivable that the 
greater the German success on the Eastern front, the more Russia will be 
pushed toward Asia, with consequent increased danger to Japan’s “New Order” 
for that area. In my opinion we should push our development of Guam and 
accelerate our bolstering of the Philippines. The Russo*Axls war may give 
us more time. 

(2) Priorities in connection with preparation for a Pacific war: — 

(a) Transports and Light Destroyer Transports . — During the Commander- 
In-Chiefs visit to Washington, all the transports. Including the light destroyer 
tiansports, were transferred to the Atlantic. The necessity for this is recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, we still need transports in the Pacific and the need is 
even greater now (in point of view of time particularly) becau.se most of our 
trained marines went with the transports and we are faced with an immediate 
training problem in addition to a possible war situation. The Department has 
initiated action to complete the H.\RRIS and ZEILIN and to acquirer and 
convert four more transports for the Pacific, but, so far as is known, has done 
nothing about replacing the light destroyer transports (APD’s). These vessels 
were originally conceived and developed for a Pacific campaign. They are 
especially suitable for use in attacks on atolls and may be the only means of 
readily attacking those positions. While by no means discounting their use- 
fulness in the Atlantic, the need for them In the Pacific is paramount. It at 
all possible, they should be returned to this ocean at once. If this cannot 
be done, and only if it cannot be done, additional destroyers must be converted 
as soon as possible. Work on the large transports must also be expedited and 
completion dates anticipated if possible. 

(b) Marine Equipnient . — The Sixth Defense Battalion does not now have Its 
full equipment particularly AA guns and .30 and .50 caliber machine guns. The 
remaining units of the Second Marine Division were stripped of much of their 
equipment to fit out the reonforcefi regiment that went East. There is prac- 
tically no marine ammunition now on the West Coast. It is practically cer- 
tain that these units will fight before the Army will and their needs must be 
given priority. We can’t fight an amphibious war In the Pacific without am- 
munition for the marines. 

We are going ahead with the preparation of a camp in Oahu for five 
thousand marines. When they come they should be fully equipped for am- 
phibious warfare. The transports etc., should be ready at the same time. An 
estimate of when the needed equipment and men will be available would help 
us in our planning. 

(c) Ammunition Facilities . — ^The condition of ammunition handling and storage 
facilities ashore are in general satisfactory at the present time. Storage 
facilities have been completed, are in the process of construction, or are about 
to be started to handle assignments of service reserves of gun ammunition, 
bombs, mines, and torx)edoes. This includes igloos already completed and others 
now under construction at Westloch and at Lualualei. 

New construction authorized and about to be undertaken includes four powder 
magazines and four shell houses at Lualualei, and barricaded stowage for live 
mines, two new mine anchor buildings and a new mine assembly building at 
Westloch. 

New construction needed to complete stowage and handling facilities includes 
extension of Westloch dock to a maximum of two thousand feet and the con- 
.‘^trnction of four powder magazines and two shell houses at Westloch to 
accommodate target practice ammunition which cannot be stowed in vessels 
of the Fleet. This latter construction has been recommended to the Com- 
mandant of the Fourteenth Naval District in recent correspondence and we 
have no word yet on what action he has taken. 

(d) The importance of building up Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor to the point 
^contemplated by the Greenslade Board. For the present Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor should be regarded primarily as a “restricted availability’’ yard. Over- 
haul of ships here should not include battleships and cruisers or other ships 
for extensive regular overhauls. The facilities of the yard should be confined 
to emergency and low priority overhaul, regardless of overhead costs. 

(e) Provide more and more personnel to the Fleet for training. The 
personnel situation has been presented to the Bureau of Navigation and that 
Bureau is thoroughly familiar with our requirements. We cannot provide 
experienced personnel for new construction next year unless we obtain re- 
cruits and train them intensively at once. I realize that recruiting has fallen 
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off and that the Department is doing all it can but we are losing trained men 
faster than we are getting new recruits. As I stated in a recent letter we 
could use 20,000 more men in the Pacific Fleet right now. 

(f) Need for a hospital ship in the Pacific Fleet and for completion of new 
hospital at Pearl Harbor. 

(g) Urgency for small craft in the Fourteenth Naval District for patrol 
purposes, to relieve the load on our limited number of destroyers. 

(h) The need for acquiring advanced base material and assembling it at 
Mare Island. 

(1) Correspondence has gone forward urging that all available light craft 
in the Pacific be fitted with depth charges, listening gear, etc. This is important. 

(3) Communicatiom. — The supply of communication, radio, and sound equip- 
ment to the Fleet and the Shore Stations leaves much to be desired, although 
a great improvement has been noted in the last year. 

(a) Specifically it is noted that the Kaneohe Air Station was acquired, built, 
commissioned, and actually operated prior to the receipt of any radio apparatus, 
except some which we diverted from its intended advance base use. 

(b) Jo took BuEng two years to put “Chinese copies” of NRL’s Radar on 
six ships. 

(c) For years BuEng prevented research by NRL in any form of radio rec- 
ognition device and hence retarded the production of such apparatus. The Fleet 
is still without it though it is under manufacture. 

(d) We must have the IFF (Identification, Friend or Foe) for aircraft at 
once. The program lags and on June 14th only 56 were on order from Canada 
with indefinite delivery date. See “Aviation” below. 

(e) Radar equipment for submarines is highly important. I am not informed 
as to exact status of this but understand development is not entirely satisfactory. 
There is evidence that German subs are equipped with Radar. 

In general, Naval shipboard radio and sound equipment is so elaborate that 
it cannot be manufactured expeditiously. BuEng should have type plans for 
apparatus of such a nature that they can get results from industry and not 
make each new piece of apparatus a re.search job. 

(4) Aviation Requirements. — These items, all of which have recently been 
taken up with the Department, are summarized briefiy : — 

(a) Pre-Fleet Trainmq. Two units under the Fleet at San Diego, one for 
patrol squadrons and one for carrier squadrons. More pilots for battleships 
and cruisers, for training on board ship. Particular emphasis on double com- 
plements for patrol squadrons; anticipation of enlisted personnel numbers and 
training in all categories, particularly patrol squadrons; building up the supply 
of spare airplanes ; accomplishing the training without any further drain on 
combat readiness of active squadrons. 

(b) New Torpedo Planes. — Highest priority — A-l-a — instead of present pri- 
ority which is A-l-b. There are only half enough torpedo planes now and they 
are obsolescent, while war reports demonstrate that there may be no single item 
of greater naval importance. 

(c) Conversions for Cannier Landing Training. — ^Auxiliary aircraft carrier 
conversion was dropped because of time and cost factors. These can be greatly 
reduced by requiring only the characteristics needed for landing training. The 
need for these ships Is extreme. Aircraft carriers should not, and in war 
cannot, be used for this purpose, while new pilots must be properly trained before 
joining active squadrons if combat readiness is not to be jeopardized. 

(d) A. 8. V. (Anti-Surface Vessel) Equipment. — This is of the highest potential 
value. Apparently none will be available for patrol planes until December. 
It can be carried by other planes, as shown by reports of British torpedo plane 
operations. It should be provided for ever>' plane that can carry it and much 
earlier deliveries are essentivJ. 

(e) I. F. F. (Identifieation. Friend or Foe) Equipment. — This is absolutely 
complementary to and essential for effective use of the Radar for aircraft defense 
of the Fleet. Without it, the Radar cannoF differentiate between friendly and 
enemy airplanes. There is no definite information on deliveries. No delay what- 
ever is acceptable. 

(f) Engines for New Patrol Planes {PBY-5's). Nose section failures have 
been occurring. Every effort is being made to find and cure the trouble. This 
should be continued, for it will be no help to the Fleet or to any destination of 
these planes to get new planes that can’t fly in place of older planes that can. 

(g) Landplane Field at Johnston Island. This was remov^ from the project 
by the Department. It should be put back. It is needed not only as an adjunct to 
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local defense but, more importantly, as an aid to defense against expeditions 
headed eastward and as a stepping stone for landplane support of expeditions 
headed westward. 

(h) Keehi Lagoon Development, This will be of very great value to patrol 
planes in the Hawaiian area. It is the best location for operations of these 
planes and no other place is suitable for planned patrol plane expansion in this 
area. Inclusion of facilities for Navy patrol squadrons in this development 
should be undertaken immediately. 

(1) Development of the 'N.A,S, Barber's Point. This approved development is 
very urgently needed. There is a strong tendency to turn down many aviation 
shore facility items in this area on the basis that they will be available when 
Barber’s Point construction is finished. This makes it more than ever mandatory 
to expedite the work. 

My kindest regards and best wishes always. 

Most sincerely yours, 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Admiral H. R. Stabk, U. 8. 2favy, 

Chief of Naval Operations, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C, 


Exhimt No 35 


WRS/mjf 


SECRET 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, August '22, 1941. 


Dear Kimmel : When I left I asked Ingersoll to reply to your letter. The en- 
closed draft I have Just inherited. In order to get it off to you in this next clip- 
per, I am sending it along as is, except for some pencil notes (both red and black) 
which I have Just added. 

I know you want results, not excuses. So do I. I am doing everything from 
pleading to cussing with all the in-betw'een variations and hope the picture pre- 
sented is not too unsatisfactory. 

I realize that in addition to this letter I have two more of yours to answer 
which I shall try to get at the first of the week, if I can clear up urgent, current 
material now on my desk. Still wading into the pile I found on my return. 

There is much doing in the Atlantic and in the formative stage. Thank God 
we should have things in full swing before long and with plans fairly complete. 
[Handwritten comment: It has changed so many times — but now I think we at 
last have something fairly definite may-be.] 

To your own situation I am giving every though I know how. You may rest 
assured that Just as soon as I get anything of definite interest, I shall fire it 
along. 

My best to your fine District Mate, (Admiral Bloch) and to all with you, and 
as always — 

Best of luck — wish you were close by 
Sincerely, 


Betty. 


Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, U. 8. N. 
USS PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


[ / 1 draft 

August 19, 1941. 

Dear Mustapha : Your letter of 26 July 1941 arrived in the Navy Department 
on the eve of my departure for distant parts. It was fine to hear from you, 
and I appreciate your laying before me so frankly the thoughts that are going 
through your mind. 

My reply to you has been delayed for two reasons : 

1. There was unsuiBcient time bet\veen the receipt of your letter and my 
departure to prepare a reply, and 

2. So many of the points you raised I had hoped to have the answers upon 
my return to the Navy Department. 
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1 can readily understand your wish to be kept informed as to the Department’s 
policies and decisions and the changes thereto which must necessarily be made 
to meet the changes in the international situation. This, we are trying to do, 
and if you do not get as much inforniatlon as you think you should get, the 
answer probably is that the particular situation which is uppermost in your 
mind has just not jelled sufficiently for us to give you anything authoratative. 

So far as the Russian situation is concerned, and the degree of cooperation 
that will prevail between that country and ourselves if and when we become 
active participants in the war, little can be said at the moment. Some slight 
aid is being sent to Russia. Five bombers and 200 P-40’s have already been 
allocated. The bombers will be flown to Russia via Iceland and the British are 
supplying bottoms for the fighters and naval escorts for same. On 11 August 
1941, the Russian Mission, headed by Ambassador Oumansky, and assisted by a 
Lieutenant General of their Army and a Captain of their Navy, was received by 
Secretary Knox. The Ambassador stated that his country had pressing need 
for all manner of military supx>lies, planes — and anti-aircraft guns in particular. 
He announced that ‘‘quantities” of bombs, ammunition, and machine tools were 
needed. The Secretary explained to the Mission that the material they needed 
was largely of Army origin, and that there [2] were no reserve sto<^ 
in the country from which to draw. The Secretary summarized his remarks 
by saying that, since the President had made the decision to give aid to Russia, 
the Navy could be counted upon to cooperate to the utmost. 

You are correct in stating that “the new situation opens up possibilities for 
us which should be fully explored.” This will be done. The conversations which 
took place at sea between the Chiefs of Staff on 11-12 August somew^hat helped to 
crystallize thought on the matter. Specifically, no decision was reaebcd announced 
as to w'hether or not England would declare war on Japan if the Japanese 
attack the Maritime Provinces. Neither can I forecast what our action would 
be if England declared war on Japan as a result of the latter’s attack on the 
provinces in question. [Handwritten comment: I have done my utmost to get 
a decision — it can’t be had now either here or in Ix)ndon. I make no forecast.] 

Of course, Japanese action against the Maritime provinces remains a decided 
possibility. The results of such aggressive action, of course, lies in the realm 
of conjecture. However, it is my own thought that if Japan gets embroiled with 
Russia over the Maritime provinces, such action could hardly react other than 
to somewhat relieve the pressure now being exerted by Japan to the southward. 

tyvfvl* %9TT * vVTTTTsC ^flTTTTTTTX TTTZmTTj^ 

If England declares war on Japan, but we do not, I very much suppose that 
we would follow a course of action similar to the one we are now pursuing in 
the Atlantic as a neutral. It is, of course, conceivable that we would lay down 
a Western Hemisphere Defense plan with reference to the Pacific. [Handwritten 
comment : I could not get no plan from the British — ^They did not have one — 
ABC and Rainbow V still prevail.] 

We are in complete agreement about developing Guam and bolstering the 
defenses of the Philippines. The Army is sending everything it can out there. 
As you know, we are sending Tommy some PTs. More aid would be sent him 
if it were possible to do so. I fear, however, that it is pretty late to start on 
Guam anything more than we already have in hand. We will make all the 
progress we can, remembering that “Dollars Cannot Boy Yesterday.” 

[S] In discussing the priorities in connection with preparation for a Pacific 
War, for your convenience, I shall quote the paragraphs from your letter in order 
and follow each with s h a l l ^ b e n comment e» Itr 

Paragraph 2 (a) of your letter. Transports and Light Destroyer Transports. 
During the Commander-in-Chief’s visit to Washington, all the transports, includ- 
ing the light destroyer transports, were transferred to the Atlantic. The necessity 
for this is recognized. Nevertheless, we still need transports in the Pacific and 
the need is even greater now (in point of view of time particularly) because most 
of our trained marines went with the transports and we are faced with an imme- 
diate training problem in addition to a possible war situation. The Department 
has initiated action to complete the HARRIS and ZEILIN and to acquire and 
convert four more transports for the Pacific, but, so far as is known, has done 
nothing about replacing the light destroyer transports (APD’s). These vessels 
were originally conceived and developed for a Pacific campaign. They are espe- 
cially suitable for use in attacks on atolls and may be the only means of readily 
attacking those positions. While by no means discounting their usefulness In the 
Atlantic, the need for them in the Pacific is paramount. If at all possible, they 
should be returned to this ocean at once. If this cannot be done, and only if it 
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cannot be done, additional destroyers must be converted as soon as possible. 
Work on the large transports must also be expedited and completion dates antic- 
ipated if possible. 

Comment. We all recognize that the APD’s were developed with a Pacific 
campaign in mind. We withdrew them to the Atlantic with great reluctance, 
and you can count on their being returned to the Pacific at the earliest opportunity. 
Likewise, work is being pushed on the HARRIS and ZEILIN. I must confess 
that progress on those ships has not been wholly satisfactory. 

[Handwritten note at bottom of page:] I more than confess — I admit it. The 
whole thing has been a headache. It was these old crocks or nothing. Slow as 
they have been, I am glad I took ’em over. At least we will have 2 we could 
not get now. Every AP has been a struggle. I am keeping the APD’s open — 
don’t give up hope — yet.) 

[i] ROUGH DR.\FT FOR ADMIRAL KTMMEL’S LKTTER 

August 16, 1941 

Paragraph 2 (b) of your letter — Marine Equipment . — The Sixth Defense 
Battalion does not now have its full equipment, particularly AA guns and .30 and 
.50 caliber machine guns. The remaining unit.s of the Second Marine Division 
were stripped of much of their equipment to fit out the reenforced regiment that 
went East. There is practically no marine ammunition now on the West Coast. 
It is practically certain that these units will fight before the Army will and their 
needs must be given priority. We can’t fight an amphibious war in the Pacific 
without ammunition for the marines. 

We are going ahead with the preparation of a camp in Oahu for five thousand 
marines. When they come, they should be fully equipped for amphibious war- 
fare. The transports etc., should be ready at the same time. An estimate of 
when the needed equipment and men will be available would lielp us in our p’an- 
ning. 

Comment . — In reference to the 8" AA guns, and the .30 caliber machine guns of 
the Sixth Defense Battalion, reports received at Headquarters, Marine Corps 
indicate that that organization has had all of its initial allowances in those 
weapons since 7 July 1941 ; that is, 12 — 3" A A guns, and 30 — .30 caliber machine 
guns. The shortage in .50 caliber AA machine guns should be remedied by 
September, 1941. 

An outline of the present situation in reference to Marine equipment and related 
matters, as well as an estimate as to when this equipment will be available is 
contained in CNO Serial 083312 which was forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief, 
U. S. Pacific Fleet about 25 July 1941. It is believed that this presents as com- 
plete a picture as is po.ssible at this time. The bulk of the shortages in equipment 
and ammunition lies in items which mu.st be procured from the Army. Existing 
stocks in the United States are at present much too low to meet the requirements 
of all Services. Proportionate allocations of new equipment for all Ser^dees 
have been made by the Joint Board, and the Navy and Marine Corps may expect 
their proportion to be delivered from the manufacturers more steadily and con- 
sistently in the future than heretofore. 

The general shortages in ammunition for the Marine Forces are likely to exist 
for some time, however, mainly due to the fact that quantity production will not 
obtain until late in the present calendar year. In the event of an acute emer- 
gency, it is believed that sufllclent ammunition to fill immediate requirements of 
the Second Division [2] as it exists today may be specially obtained 
from the Army. We have milked the Army pretty dry now. 

The present outlook indicates that sufficient personnel will be available by 
1 October 1941, to form for expeditionary duty a reinforced regiment from the 
Second Marine Division, and also leave within the Division a nucleus for train- 
ing of its remaining units. It is hoped that the Second Division can be com- 
pleted in personnel by January, 1942. 

Paragraph 2 (c) of your letter — Ammunition Facilities. The conddition of 
ammunition handling and stowage facilities ashore are in general satisfactory 
at the present time. Stowage facilities have been completed, are in the process 
of construction, or are about to be started to handle assignments of service 
reserves of gun ammunition, bombs, mines, and torpedoes. This includes igloos 
already completed and others now under construction at Westloch and at 
Lualualei. 

New construction authorized and about to be undertaken includes four powder 
magazines and four shell houses at Lualualei, and barracaded stowage for live 
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mines, two new mine anchor buildings and a new mine assembly building at 
Westloch. 

New construction needed to complete stowage and handling facilities includes 
extension of Westloch dock to a maximum of two thousand feet and the construc- 
tion of four powder magazines and two shell houses at Westloch to accommodate 
target practice ammunition which cannot be stowed in vessels of the Fleet. This 
latter construction has been recommended to the Commandant of the Fourteenth 
Naval District in recent correspondence and we have no word yet on what action 
he has taken. 

Comment. The Bureau of Ordnance has had all ammunition storage items 
requested by the Commander-in-Chief provided, except : 

(a) Extension of ammunition pier at West Loch. Funds have l>een obtained 
to extend the ammunition pier from GOO feet to 1500 feet. Since no authoriza- 
tion will be required to extend the pier from 1500 feet to 2000 feet, the Bureau 
of Ordnance expects to divert the necessary funds temporarily from other projects 
for this extension, to avoid delay. The funds required are $250,000, which will 
eventually be obtained from Congress to repay the project robbed. 

(b) No funds are available for the construction of four powder magazines and 
two shell houses at West Loch. No authorization has been obtained for the 
construction of these magazines. The Bureau of Ordnance will have these maga- 
zines included in the next authorization [hand written comment : supplementary] 
bill to be presented to Congress and will have the necessary funds requested for 
their construction. The funds required are estimates as at $210,000. 

[S] The following was supplied by the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks : 

“The construction of four powder magazines and two shell houses at Westloch 
Is a new item not previously presented to the Department and we are awaiting 
word from the Commandant as to his recommendation. The construction of 
these buildings will necessitate the purchase of additional land.” 

Paragraph 2 (d) of your letter. The importance of building up Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor to the point contemplated by the Greenslade Board. For the pres- 
ent Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor should be regarded primarily as a “restricted 
availability” yard. Overhaul of ships here should not include battleships and 
crui.sers or other ships for extensive regular overhauls. The facilities of the 
yard should be confined to emergency and low priority overhaul, regardless of 
overhead costs. 

Comment . — Building up Navy Yard ; Beierf Harbor. — The Bureau of Ships 
shortly expei'ts an appropriation from Congress ( Suppplemental 1942) to take 
care of, among other things, all navy yard facilities necessary to repair and 
maintain the 1946 feet in war. Pearl Harbor is funded in the amount of $20,000,- 
000 for this purpose, which includes the cost of an additional major battleship 
dock. This dock together with the other facilities which w'ill be accomplished 
with the money, will bring the yard up to tlie point contemplated by the Green- 
slade Board Report. The time Involved in expanding Pearl Harbor to the extent 
indicated above is as follows : 

12 months for 50% of the facilities. 

18 months for the remainder of the facilities. 

22 to 24 months for the dry dock. 

tiono control m a k i ng H hip s available for overhaulo and ee^^m ^^rlty^ fo^ work 

the '1^ ft vy "Yard "Pearl "Harbor.' 

The Bureau of Ships has increased the special stocks at this Yard of spare 
propellers and .shafting — it lias under procurement, additional stock in tubing for 
boilers, condeii.sers, superheaters and heat transfer apparatus; additional stock 
of generators and ice machines. 

[.}] The Shore Establishments Division intends to augment the working 
force as the capa<dty and work load are increased. 

Relative to the repair facilities at the Pearl Harbor Yard, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks has issued instructions to expedite all of this work to the greatest 
practicable extent. 

The recoiimiendation to confine the activities of the Navy Yard, Pearl Har- 
bor to emergency and low priority overhauls can be accomplished by transfer- 
ring regular overhauls of Battleships, Carriers, Cruisers, and Destroyers to West 
Coast yards but this recommendation is not concurred in for the following reasons : 

(1) The Greenslade Board report, approved by the Secretary of the Navy on 
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May 14, 1941, recommended that the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard be built up to take 
care of 20 per cent of the fleet in the Paciflc when the two-ocean navy was in 
existence and that the yard be capable of handling “full overhauls and damage” 
with simultaneous drydocking facilities for 2 Battleships, 1 CB, 1 CV, 1 CA, 1 twin 
DL and a DL marine railway. Pertinent to this is a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy (Shore Establishments Division) dated June 26, 1941 in re- 
gard to building up the facilities at Pearl Harbor and noting that no Battleships 
or Carriers were scheduled for overhaul at Pearl Harbor in 1943. The third para- 
graph of this letter is quoted herewith: 

“It is believed it is necessary that capital ships be overhauled at Pearl Harbor 
if that Yard is expected to perform the war task that has been assigned. It is, 
therefore, recommended that in the next revision of the availability schedule, a 
start be made toward an equitable diversion of the overhaul of Battleships and 
Carriers from l^uget Sound to Pearl Harbor.” 

i Di reeterr ¥leet Ma i a tofta ft eo DiviBion, - It is believed that only by actual 
overhaul and repair of (Capital Ships, Destroyers, and Cruisers can the Pearl 
Harbor organization be trained and made capable of repairing [J] these 
ships in an emergency, together with development of necessary facilities. 

(2) Repairs to British Naval vessels, i)articularly the larger types of ships, is 
absorbing a large ijercentage of the repair facilities of continental U. S. yards 
and it is expected that the demands will increase. East Coast yards are being 
used primarily for this work but it has been found nece.ssary — due to full sched- 
ules of these yards — to send some British ships to Puget Sound and Mare Island. 

If these latter yards are fully scheduled with our own shiijs (as can be expected 
if all Battleship, Carrier, Cruiser, and Destroyer overhauls are transferred to 
them from Pearl Harbor) it is problematical whether British ships can be repaired 
and overhauled at the rate that this is now being undertaken. 

The foregoing comment hyF^leet Maintenanoo is substantially in accord with 
your letter L9-5 (59) over L9-3 Serial 01170 of 1 August 1941. 

Paragraph 2 (e) of your letter . — Provide more and more personnel to the Fleet 
for training. The personnel situation has been presented to the Bureau of 
Navigation and that Bureau is thoroughly familiar with our requirements. We 
cannot provide experienced personnel for new construction next year unless 
we obtain recruits and train them intensively at once. I realize that recruiting 
has fallen off and that the Department is doing all it can but we are losing 
trained men faster than we are getting new recruits. As I stated in a recent 
letter we could use 20,(X)0 more men in the Pacific Fleet right now. 

[Handwritten comment :] I know it — God knows, I wish I could send ’em. 

Comment. The present rate of recruiting is about 9,300 men a month. Ac- 
cording to the best estimates, about 12,000 recruits are required in order to meet 
the requirements of the service on June 30, 1942 based on present allowances. 
(This estimate is subjec*t to variables such as changes in dates of commission- 
ing ships and stations.) Therefore the Navy will lack approximately 32, (KX) men 
necessary for Navy requirements on June 30, 1942. It is estimated that this will 
be enough men to [6*J fill complements and allowances on that date to an 
average of about 92%. The Fleets are now filled to about 94% of comple- 
ments. This percentage will drop due to large recent increases in aviation squad- 
ron allowances. It is estimated that Navigation can replace losses in the Fleets 
with recruits to maintain them at about the same percentage of men aboard to 
complements as at present. Should be l(X)-f. 

The recent large withdrawals from the Fleets have been due to the necessity 
of supplying the crews for the large number of auxiliary vessels recently acquired 
and for the assembly of men for Advanced Destroyer, Submarine and Aviation 
Bases. These demands were siq)eri in posed upon the demands for the regular 
building and usual purchasing program. 

The above estimates are based on a monthly rate of recruiting of 9,300. Re- 
cruiting is now on the increase and additional men over the 9,300 monthly will be 
furnished to the Fleets. 

[Handwritten comment;] We are spending $1,(XX),0(X) in advertising — hope to 
speed it up. 

Paragraph 2 (f) of your letter . — Need for a hospital ship in the Pacific Fleet 
and for completion of new hospital at Pearl Harbor. 

Comment. It is contemplated assigning the SOLACE (AH5), Ex-IRIQUOIS, 
to the Pacific Fleet upon readiness for service, which should be in the latter part 
of August, 1941. Further, it is contemplated transporting Mobile Base Hospital 
No. 2 from New York to Oahu in the U. S. S. PROCYON (AK19) departing New 
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York early in October ; sbe is a IS-knot ship and will call at San Diego to d^>ark 
some personnel and stores there en route. 

So far as the new hospital is concerned, the contract for this has been let and 
presumably the work is underway. 

Paragraph 2 ig) of your letter. Urgency for small craft In the Fourteenth 
Naval District for patrol purposes, to relieve the load on our limited number of 
destroyers. 

Comment, The project is now underway to send twelve PT^s to the 14Ui Naval 
District as soon as the boats can be prepared and transportation provided. This 
shipment will follow the six MTB’s going to the 16th Naval District via the 
GUADALUPE scheduled to depart from New York Yard about 15 August or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

[Handwritten note at bottom of page :] Wish I had more. They will be coming. 
I know Xmas is too, but we are doing the best we can — and I am kicking all the 
time. 

[do] Paragraph 2 (fe) of your letter. The need for acquiring advanced base 
material and assembling it at Mare Island. 

Comment. The project of as.sembling advance Base Material has been raised 
to an A-l-a [handwritten note : our highest priority] priority, and the assembling 
of this material is going ahead satisfactorily. 

[7] Paragraph 2 (t) of your letter. Correspondence has gone forward 
urging that all available light craft in the Pacific be fitted with depth charges, 
listening gear, etc. This is important. 

Comment. In this connection, I quote verbatim the remarks of the Fleet 
Maintenance Division in order that you may have the entire picture: 

The status of placing depth charges and under-water sound equipment on 
light craft Is as follows (taken up by classes) : 

DMh and DMSta — These vessels have depth charges and echo-ranging equipment 
authorized ; some have the equipment installed and those ships that have not 
yet received their echo-ranging equipment will get Model QC Series commencing 
in September 1941. [Handwritten note : Too slow I know — but I have been doing 
my d-’st.] 

AVDs — Stability conditions on these ships are not good and the addition of 
depth charges, racks, or Y-guns, and echo-ranging equipment will necessitate com- 
pensating weight removal. It is understood that the desired equipment can be 
Installecl providing the towing reel on the fan tail is permanently removed. A 
lightweight echo-ranging and listening gear equipment. Model WEA, has been 
developed which weighs about 1360 pounds, with deliveries commencing in October 
1941. 

The foUowing are the requirements for the WEA equipment : 

(a) Power supply 115 volts D. C. 

(b) Head room re<iuir€»d for hoist-train equipment about 70 inches. 

(c) At least 24 inches between frames of ships to accommodate pedestal. 

(d) Remote control of train by means of cables and sheaves, using hand wheel 
at operating position. 

The above equipment is suitable for any installation in AMs (Bird Class) 
and In most converted yachts. Additionally, this equipment can be installed in 
any other types of ships having adequate space and power supply. 

A lightweight listening equipment (Model JK-9), about 1300 pounds, has been 
developed and contract awarded for 2;i0 sets; delivery [8] commences in 
August 1941 at a rate of 10 each week. The following are the requirements for 
installation of the JK-9 equipment : 

(a) Power supply llo volts D. C. or 24 volts D. C. (Two types of motor gen- 
erators available, producing 115 volts, A. C.). Overall dimensions of motor gen- 
erator set 29V2 X 13V^ x ll'>i inches. 

(b) Maximum head room required for hoist-train mechanism about 96 Inches. 

(c) Only limitation or frame spacing Is that it pass the 4-Inch projector shaft. 

(d) No remote control — hand hoist and train directly connected to projector 
shaft. 

This equipment is for listening only (no echo-ranging feature) and Is suitable 
for use in any type of ship having adequate space and x)Ower supply. Space 
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aUotted to the equipment must provide for the hoist-train equipment (overall 
dimensions 7'-9" x 26^" x 20"), receiver (overall dimensions 19" x 12" x 15Vfe") 
and sufficient space for the operator. 

APDs — ^The APDs have the depth charge tracks installed and now carry 24 — ^3(X) 
pound depth charges. The stability conditions of these ships is so unsatisfactory 
that they will require 50 tons of flx€^ ballast. The installation of the WEA 
echo-ranging equipment, described under AVDs, above, can be accommodated in 
these ships. 

AMs and AVPs — The question of installing depth charge and echo-ranging and 
(or) listening equipment on these types has been referred to the Bureau of Ships 
tor study and recommendation as to the practicability of accomplishment. 

It should be jwinted out that draft and stability conditions of these vessels is 
critical and instructions are about to be issued limiting their displacements. 
Informal information from the Bureau of Ships Indicates that compensatory 
weight reduction must be made on practically a pound-for-pound basis in order 
to install the desired eipiipnient. The in.stallation of echo-ranging, or listening 
CHiuipment is dependent upon the delivery .schedule as outlined above under AVDs. 

[9] It is to be noted that the liglitost depth cliarge rack now developed 
(carrying six 300 pound depth charges) weighs about 1500 ix>unds. As each 
depth charge with its equipment weighs 420 pounds, the total w^eight of depth 
(Charges and track to be compensated for will be about 4000 pounds. The weight 
of the lightest underwater sound equipment is about 1300 pounds as explained 
above under AVDs. 

PEs, PCs, PYs, PYCs, and YPs. All these vessels have depth charges, the 
number depending upon the size of the vessels. Some of these vessels are equipped 
with both depth charge racks and Y-guns. 

Echo-ranging and (or) listening equipment has been authorized and will be 
installed as soon as the equipment can be provided.’* 

Paragraphs S and S (a) of your letter. Communieatiwm. The supply of com- 
munications, radio, and sound equipment to the Fleet and the Shore Stations 
leaves much to be desired, although a great improvement has been noted in the 
last year. 

Sp^fically it Is noted that the Kaneohe Air Station was acquired, built, com- 
missioned, and actually operated prior to the receipt of any radio apparatus, 
except some which we diverted from its intended advance base use. 

Comment. Here is quoted in their entirety the remarks of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships: 

“During the fiscal year 1941 the Bureau of Ships placed contracts for radio 
and sound material amounting to approximately $110,(K10,000. The material 
contracted for included all of the material listed in the 1941 and 1942 Communi- 
cation Improvement Plans issued by the Chief of Naval Operations and a large 
amount of additional material required to meet previously unanticipated needs. 
The funds included in the regular 1941 budget were made available in an appro- 
priation bill which became law on June 11, 1940, but the bulk of the funds utilized 
during the year did not become available until passage of a supplemental appro- 
priation act in mid September 1940. Considering the time when the necessary 
funds became available, and the tremendous increase of procurement effort neces- 
sary, it is felt that the prosecution of the entire program has been as rapid, 
as could reasonably be expected under the circumstances. However, it is recog- 
nized that many needs of the service are of great urgency and that any delay 
at [iO] all In effecting deliveries after needs have been determined is ob- 
jectionable. Difficulties in obtaining critical materials and components have in 
some cases caused serious delays in deliveries under contracts but by use of in- 
creased facilities all contractors involved have increased rates of production to a 
considerable extent. It is expected that most of the serious needs for radio and 
sound equipment will be taken care of within the next few months. 

Funds for the initial allowance of radio equipment for the Kaneohe Air 
Station were included in the regular 1941 appropriation act, which became law 
on June 11, 1940. Initiation of procurement of radio material for Kaneohe was 
commenced immediately after the funds became available. Funds for items later 
added to the allowance became available in September, 1940. 
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The tabulation below indicates the present situation as regards radio equip- 
ment for the Kaneohe Air Station : 


Allowed equipiTiont 

1 

Installed 

To be 
shipped 

Expected date 

Remarks 

2 TBM 

1 

j 

Jan. 1942 


2TBP 

2 




1 TBU 

f> TBW 


1 

2 

Mar. 1942 

Sept. 1941 




4 

Jah. 1942 


2 TCA 


2 

Sept. 1941 

1 TBO-1 in use 

2TrB... 


2 

Nov. 1941 


1 TCC 



Aug. 1911 

1 TBR-1 installed 

4 RBA/RBB/RBC 


4 

Irulefinite 

New type — other receivers avail- 
able if urgently required 

6 RAS 

6 



1 DY .... 


1 

11 Aup. 1941 ... 

from NY Wash 

1 DP 


1 

11 Aup. IIHI 

1 DNfroraNYMI 

1 Inst. LDO Equip 


1 

Sept. 1942 

#40 on priority list; deliveries 
start Sept. 1941 

1 RAU 


1 

Oct. 1941 

1 YA 



Jan. 1942 








There are available in the Pearl Harbor pool several more TBR-1 portable 
efiuipments which may be utilized to take care of immediate needs at Kaneohe 
if required. These TBR-1 equipments are not necessarily reserved or intended 
for advanced base service, but are available for any use at the discretion of tlie 
Commandant or the Commander in Chief. 

[11] Paragraph S{h) of your letter. It took BuEng two years to put 
“Chinese copies” of NRL’s Radar on six ships. 

Comment. Here follows the remarks of the Bureau of Ships and the Director, 
Naval Communications Division in order named : 

“The Model XAF RADAR equipment developed by Naval Research Labora- 
tory was installed in USS NEW YORK 12-18 December, 1938, and was tested 
at the same time as the Model XXZ Radar equipment developed by RCA Mfg. 
Co., and installed in USS TEXAS. The.se tests continued through March 1939. 
Report of tests was received from Commander Atlantic Squadron 8 April, 1939. 
As a result of these tests, the equipment was returned to Naval Research Lab- 
oratory for modifications indicated as nece.ssary. For example, the equipment 
had no calibrating feature installed. A conference was held with representatives 
of all interested officers of the Department ns a result of which it was decided 
to proceed with the procurement of a limited number of these equipments. The 
size and weight of the equipment were at the time important factors in the <leol- 
sion. Conferences were held with contractors without delay and a specification 
was prepared. Tlie requisition was issued 28 July 1939 and the contract was 
awarded 16 October 1939 to RCA Mfg. Co. The time between the date of requi- 
sition and date of contract was utilized by the RCA Mfg. Co., to inspect the model, 
work up estimates, submit bid and by the Bureaus of Ships and Supplies and 
Accounts to make award. The first equipment was shipped by factory May 
21, 1940. It will be noted that the time for delivery of the first equipment by 
contractor was approximately 13 months from the date of completion of test's 
in USS NEW YORK and 7 months after date of contract. The last equipment 
was shipped by contractor on June 20, 1940. The dates of Installation of this 
equipment were dictated by the dates of availability of the vessels concerned. 
A matter over which this Bureau does not have control. According to the reconls 
of this Bureau, however, installation of the first equipment was completed August 
24, 1940, and the last on October 14, 1940, a nd t he last date being approximately 18 
months after the receipt of the report on NEW YORK tests.” 

[Handwritten comment:] Read to here in evidence. 

[12] “The Model XAF RADAR, built by Naval Research Laboratory, was 
tested afioat during the late winter and early spring of 1939. This test indicated 
that additional equipment should be purcha.sed for trial. A study was made to 
determine the practicability of installing the equipment afloat; this study dis- 
closed that only ten (10) ships could accommodate the large antenna array with- 
out first making extensive alterations to ships or without experiencing serious 
interference to the radio beam from the ships’ structures. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions requested procurement of ten (10) production models of the XAF. The 
earliest that funds could be obtained to manufacture the Model CXAM (coi);^’ of 
NRL Model XAF) was during fiscal 1940. Due to the higher unit cost of the 
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equipment and the extraordinary expenditures of radio funds in connection with 
“neutrality enforcement”, the Bureau of Ships could manufacture but six (6) 
complete unites. When additional funds were made available by emergency 
appropriations, fourteen (14) Model CXAM-l’s were ordered as “stop-gap” equiiK* 
mient pending completion of development of an improved detector — the Model SC.” 

[Handwritten comment:] .Long winded — what he wants is radars and more 
radars. 

Paragraph S {c) of your letter. For years BuEng prevented research by NRL 
in any form of radio recognition device and hence retarded the production of 
such apparatus. The Fleet is still without it though it is under manufacture. 

Comment. In this connection, tlie Chief of the Bureau of Ships states: 

“The need for a satisfactory re<*ognition device in the fleet has been recog- 
nized by the Bureau of Ships as being the single greatest one since the time 
of the last war and every idea advanced by the fleet, the Naval Research Labor- 
atory or other laboratories that ai)peared to offer promise has been thoroughly 
investigated. This research has fully covered the fields of ultra violet, visible, 
infra red, radio and sound spectrums. Many systems which were developed to a 
point which warranted service tests have been tested in the fleet and all have 
been reported unsatisfactory by the fleet even after modification by NRL and 
other [i^] laboratories in accordance with the wishes of the fleet. There 
has been no lack of funds in this connection. The NRL has been engaged con- 
tinuously since its establishment in efforts to develop a recognition system. That 
IX)rtion of the statement relating to the preventing of research by NRL in any 
form of radio recognition is not one of fact” 

[Handwritten comment :] The flies of NRL contain a letter so stating ! 

It can be concluded that very substantial additions to Fleet Radar installa- 
tions will be made before the end of the calendar year. 

[Handwritten comment:] High time. 

Paragraph 3((i) of your letter. We must have the IFF (Identification, Friend 
or Foe) for aircraft at once. The program lags and on June 14th only 56‘ were on 
order from Canada with indefinite delivery date. See “Aviation” below. 

Comment. In regard to the foregoing, the Bureau of Aeronautics remarks as 
follows : 

[Handwritten comme,nt :] Development — Development — Development — The 
other fellow has it — 

“Currently, the Bureau of Aeronautics is concentrating on the earliest prac- 
ticable development and procurement of suitable RADAR equipment for aircraft. 
Recognition equipment will be installed in all service aircraft at the earliest 
opportunity. One hundred (100) ABA (American recognition) sets are now due 
for delivery, and they will be distributed to the Fleet in the most effective manner 
possible. Material is being assembled for 1500 American ABA sets which will 
be put in production by General Electric as soon as a satisfactory service test is 
completed. [Handwritten comment: Rush.] 356 British I. F. F. sets have been 
requested; 56 of these sets are being delivered to the Atlantic Fleet and delivery 
is rapidly being completed.” 

[Handwritten comment:] Here’s hopin’ 

The tentative plan for initial RADAR installations in aircraft is as follows: 

A brief summary of nomenclature is : 

a. ASV MK II — British search equipments suitable for VPBs. 

b. ASA — American search equipment including high altitude altimeter, suitable 
for VPB’s. 

c. ASB — American search equipment, expected to be suitable for 2 and 3 place 
planes. 

[H] d. ASV — MK II (Fleet Air Arm modified), British search equipment 
for use in large single engine planes. 

e. ABA — ^American recognition equipment. 

f. IFF — British recognition equipment. 

g. AYA — American high range altimeter. 

h. AYB — American low range altimeter. 

i. AI — MK IV — British Interception equipment — multi-place airplanes. 

Search equipment (long range British ASV or American ASA) will be installed 

in all PBY-5 and subsequent VPB models. Initial installations are being made. 

It is expected to install ASB (small search equipment) with a low range 
altimeter in one plane of each section of VTB’s. All TBF airplanes will have 
space reserved for this. It is expected to reserve space in all new VSB and 
VSO airplanes for the American ASB, and where practicable install this equip- 
ment in current types. 
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Initial installation is now being made of tbe experimental model of the ASB 
in an SBD airplane. If successful, a number of these planes will be made 
available as soon as the equipment is provided. 

iHandwritte^i comment:] Still experiment. 

Steps have been taken to obtain models of the British MK II ASV equipment 
(modihed for Fleet Air Arm) for reproduction purposes. It is expected to 
supplement manufacture of American ASB equipment with an American version 
of the modified MK II. 

Radio Altimeter (high altitude) will be installed as part of the American 
search equipment in all WB airplanes. It is planned to equip one airplane of 
each section of VTB’s with high altitude altimeters and another airplane of each 
section of VTB’s with a low range altimeter for use with the ASB equipment 
(as indicated in paragraphs alx)ve research equipment). 

Recognition equipment will be installed in all service airplanes at the earliest 
opportunity. The first IdO American ABA equipments are now due for delivery. 

[15] Interception equipments. Provision for these equipments will be 
made in a certain number of F4U airplanes as soon as the development in the 
Unltetl States and abroad of models suitable for use in single engine, single place 
airplanes permits. Pending this development, a test installation is being made of 
a British MK IV equipment in an SBD airplane. If successful, a number of these 
planes will be made available for use as interceptors as soon as this equipment 
can be obtained from either Briti.sh or American source. 

Projects have been initiated to design .search and interception antenna strue 
tures which are most readily demountable and which are streamlined as much 
as practicable. Development of American search and Interception equipment 
will stress ready removal provisions in orde^r to result in maximum of operational 
fiexibility. 

[Handwritten comment:] Ought to reap some benefit after this intolerable 
delay. 

Plans for further installation of Radar in carrier and cruiser airplanes are 
dependent on installation difficulties and initial performance. A more compre- 
hensive plan may be expected to be published about January, 1942. 

The Bureau of Ships remarks : 

“Deliveries have begun on 104 Model ABA IFF equipments for aircraft together 
with 32 model BE/BF <Kpiipments for shipboard use. These will be given service 
tests in the flt^et together with 3 Model BI equipments for shipboard use. The 
first BI equipment is due at NRL September 22. 1041. The contractor is as- 
sembling material for 1500 additional ABA equipments and further production 
will be authorized Just as soon as tests justify the step. All of the above is of 
American design but becau.se of design and operational features it will not oper- 
ate with corresponding British .ship, shore or aircraft types. To provide for this 
contingency two each of the late.-^t British .ship, shore and aircraft equipments are 
being flown to the United States and will be modified for production in the United 
States and supplied to all forces likely to operate with British forces. These 
sample equipments are due within a few days according to advices from the 
Naval Attache’, London. The .56 equipments mentioned in the paragraph to which 
this comment is directed are for Support Force Aircraft and eight are now in 
the process of being Installed.” 

It 6] Paragraph S (c) of your letter. Radar equipment for submarines is 
highly important. I am not informed as to exact status of this but understand 
development is not entirely .satisfactory. There is evidence that German subs 
are equipped with Radar. 

In general, Naval shipboard radio and sound equipment is so elaborate that it 
cannot be manufactured exT>editioiisly. BuEng should have type plans for 
apparatus of such a nature that they can get results from industry and not make 
each new piece of apparatus a research job. 

[Handwritten comment :] Agree. 

Comment. An omni-directional aircraft detection equipment was tested in 
GRAYLING on 2 August 1041. Although the results of the test were somewhat 
di.scou raging, the equipment showed sufficient promise to warrant its manu- 
facture. It is believed that the development of a directional antenna system will 
greatly improve [Handwritten comment: Yea— -but w’hen — ] the performance 
of the .submarine equipment ; this project will be prosecuted. 

Contracts have Ix'en awarded for the manufacture of Iff-cm surface-ship de- 
tection equipment for submarines. This equipment is due for delivery about 
January 1942. The equipment which is being designed for making night attacks 
while the submarine is surfaced, is expected to be capable of taking accurate 
ranges and bearings on capital ships at distances in the order of 10,060 yards. 
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In order to expedite the manufacture of radio and sound equipment, the Bureau 
of Ships has frozen on current designs. [Hand written comment : Thank God—] 
The delay in procurement of radio and sound equipment is not entirely due to 
the “elaborate” design ; the “priority ratings” for raw materials that the Navy 
Department is assigned greatly affects the production of equipment The Bureau 
of Ships also is procuring modihed commercial radio equipment 

It has not been conclusively determined that the German submarines are 
equipped with Radar. It is, however, highly probable that they are so equipped 
because it is known that these craft operate with much facility at night 

Partigraph 4 (a) of your letter, Pre-Fleet Training, Two units under the 
Fleet at San Diego, one for patrol squadrons and one for carrier squadrons. 
More pilots for battleships and cruisers, for training on board ship. Particular 
emphasis on double complements for patrol squadrons; anticipation of enlisted 
personnel numbers and training in all categories, particularly patrol squadrons; 
building up the supply of spare airplanes; accomplishing the training without 
any further drain on combat readiness of active squadrons. 

[17] Comments, In this connection, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
remarks : 

“On 28 July, I signed a letter that embodied measures for the improvement of 
aviation training of pilots and other members of flight crews in the intermediate 
stage that occurs between primary schools and fleet squadrons. I hope the effect 
will be salutary and benehcial in the immediate future. VP-13 wiil be held at 
San Diego to launch an intensive transitional training program in combination 
with the Training Test and Acceptance Unit already in operation for patrol planes. 
It 4s recognized that further drains on combatant squadrons are undesirable but 
the training centers must continue to function or the supply of pilots for the 
organization of new squadrons will not be adequate. Every experienced aviation 
ofllcer in the training establishment ashore will be released for duty in fleet squad- 
rons as soon as he can be replaced. The majority of the ^cpansion of the aero- 
nautical organization afloat will be accomplished without disturbing pilots already 
in fleet squadrons. 

Aside from transitional training in the larger patrol planes, pilots and enlisted 
members of flight crews must be trained in fleet patrol squadrons whose primary 
task is their preparation for duty in active combatant squadrons. Although 
every squadron on the West Coast may be assigned this duty, it will be necessary 
for Patrol Wings ONE and TWO in the Hawaiian Area to absorb any excess in 
personnel that cannot be trained effectively because of insuflQcient numbers of 
aircraft and qualifled personnel. 

There will be an advanced carrier training organization at San Diego in accord- 
ance with my letter of 28 July. Additional new VO/VS pilots will commence 
reporting to the Fleet during August. Any of these pilots who cannot be trained 
expeditiously on board ship should be retained in the advanced carrier training 
squadron at San Diego for more flying, particularly gunnery, at the discretion 
of the Fleet. 

[18] The priority accorded to the Army and British heavy bomber programs 
has been the cause of our most urgent attention. The final action on priorities 
was decided at a conference between the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War which was attended by representatives of the Army Air Corps, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Office of Production Management. The net result 
was an A-l-b award to approximately 2,000 (plus or minus 500) additional 
naval aircraft, and brings a total of 3,5% naval aircraft into the highest priority 
classification given to aircraft. One hundred per cent spare aircraft are now 
planned for fleet carrier and ship-based squadrons, and fifty per cent spare air- 
c^t have been requested for patrol squadrons. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
remarks ; 

“The Chief of Naval Operations in his confidential letter, Op“22-B5, (SC) 
Pll-1, Serial 061322 of July 28, 1941. directed CJommander-in-Chief, Padflc Fleet 
and Commander-in -Chief, Atlantic Fleet to establish as quickly as practicable 
within their respective fleets, the following units : 

(a) Advanced Carrier Training Group, Pacific and Advanced Carrier Train- 
ing Group. Atlantic — for the Pacific Fleet, in San Diego and for the Atlantic 
Fleet, in Norfolk, Virginia — Purpose of these groups is to give advanced carrier 
training to newly graduated naval aviators, fresh from training centers, prior 
to assignment to carrier units in the two fleets. 

(b) Transition Training Squadron, Atlantic and Transition Training Squad- 
ron, Pacific — ^Purpose of these squadrons is to give advanced patrol plane train- 

79716 — #6— Ex. 146, vol. 2 35 
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ing to newly graduated naval aviators, fresh from the training centers, prior 
to assignment to Patrol plane units in the two fleets. These squadrond also 
train experienced aviators in the operation of the model PB2Y airplanes in the 
Paciflc Fleet and the model PBM airplanes in the Atlantic Fleet. 

[19] Experienced Naval Aviators have already been ordered to report to 
these training groups and squadrons when they are formed by Commander-in- 
Chief. Paciflc and Comma nder-in-Chief, Atlantic. These aviators will oversee 
and administer the training of the personnel ordered to these units. 

By the letter referred to above, Chief of Naval Operations has Indicated that 
during the months of August to December, 1^1, inclusive, a total of 130 addi- 
tional pilots for battleships and cruisers will be ordered to both fleets. Also, 
for the same period, 334 carrier pilots and 598 patrol plane pilots will be ordered 
to the above mentioned training units for assignment to each fleet. 

After January, 1942, the training centers will be turning pilots out at such a 
rate that at all times thereafter, we will always have sufficient pilots under ad- 
vanceil and transition training or In the operating aviation units to meet all 
the fleet requirements, including double complements of patrol squadrons. 

Based on present estimates, the output of Class “A"’ Group IV Schools training 
aviation ratings and radiomen (qualair) will be approximately 27,096 enlisted 
men (Navy) from August 1941 through June 1942. 

Sixty-five (65) percent of the graduates of these Class “A” Schools have been 
marked for Pensacola, Corpus Christi, Jacksonville and Miami, until about 8,170 
graduates have l>een fed into the flight training centers, filling their allowances 
(in total numbers) by about January 20, 1942. 

This will leave an estimated balance of 18,926 Class “A” School graduates 
for the Forces Afloat and other shore establishments by June 30, 1942. 

The allowances of patrol plane squadrons have been increased 220% over the 
1941 allowances.*’ 

Paragraph 4 (h) of your letter. New Torpedo Planes. Highest priority — 
A-l-a — instead of present priority which is A-l-b. There are only half enough 
torpedo planes now and they are obsolescent, while war reports demonstrate that 
there may be no single item of greater naval importance. 

[20] Comment. The A-l-a rating for torpedo planes was not satisfactory 
to the War Department and the Office of Production Management without un- 
acceptable reduction in priority of other naval aircraft. There is good reason to 
question whether a higher priority for tori)edo planes would have expedited their 
delivery. The Navy Department will continue to exert maximum effort to ex- 
pedite the production of VTB for the Fleet. 

Paragraph 4 (c) of your letter. Conversions for Carrier Landing Training. 
Auxiliary aircraft carrier conversion was dropped because of time and cost 
factors. These can be greatly reduced by requiring only the characteristics 
needed for landing training. The need for these ships is extreme. Aircraft 
carriers should not, and in war cannot, be used for this purpose, while new 
pilots must be properly trained before joining active squadrons if combat readi- 
ness is not to be Jeopardissed. 

Comment. The conversion of the U. S. S. WAKEFIELD and U. S. S. MT. 
VERNON to auxiliary aircraft carriers with landing features incorporated 
is contemplated. Steps are now being taken to procure material and equipment. 
The actual conversions will be initiated whenever present services of these vessels 
as transports can be concluded. It is probable also that the U. S. S. WEST 
POINT will be included in the above category. 

[Handwritten comment:] and now, if we can get the President to give in — 
To date the answer is No — 

Paragraph 4 (d) of your letter. A. 8. V. (Anti-Surface Vessel) Equipment. 
This is of the highest potential value. Apparently none will be available for 
patrol planes until December. It can be carried by other planes, as shown by 
reports of British torpedo plane operations. It should be provided for every 
plane that can carry it and much earlier deliveries are essential. 

There is an aircraft RADAR project set up in the Bureau of Aeronautics with 
the objective of providing all necessary equipment that can be carried and 
operated efficiently in aircraft with due consideration for other essential equip- 
ment. The training of RADAR operators is underway so that by the time the 
equipment arrives there will be trained personnel who are e.ssential for its suc- 
cessful operation. ASV sets will be provided as alternate installations in all 
carrier planes that can accommodate them and all patrol planes will be ASV- 
equipped. Every possible source of supply. Including British and Canadian, is 
being investigated to accelerate the program. Three hundred Canadian ASV 
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Hiuipnient sets are expected at the monthly rate of one hundred sets commencing 
1 October, 1941. 

[21] Paragraph 4 (c) of pour letter. J. F. F. (Identification, Friend or 
Foe) Equipment. This is absolutely complementary to and essential for effective 
use of the Radar for aircraft defense of the Fleet. Without it, the Radar cannot 
differentiate between friendly and enemy airplanes. There is no definite infor- 
mation on deliveries. No delay whatever is acceptable. 

Comment. This suliject has been discussed elsewhere in this letter. However, 
it should be remarked that the Interior Control Board is setting up essential 
requirements for RADAR equipment on board ship. The Board has been advised 
to inc<nq)orate the identification feature in ship control and fire control sets since 
identification is a very ne<‘essary part of the RADAR installation. 

Paragraph i if) of pour letter. Engines for New Patrol Planes (PBT-5's). 
Nose section failures have been occurring. Every effort is being made to find 
and cure the trouble. This should be continued, for it will be no help to the 
Fleet or to any destination of these planes to get new planes that can’t fly in 
place of older planes that can. 

Comment. The Bureau of Aeronautics and the engine manufacturer have 
been advised of the Ufine section failures in the engines of VP-14. The loose- 
coupled shaft in these engines will eliminate the restrictions on operating the 
engine within the present critical speed range. However, this does not apply 
to VP-14 but this squadron is being snyiplied new heavier nose sections which 
the bureau believes will correct present deficiencies if engine siieeds are kept out- 
side the critical range. Only thre planes outside VP-14 have encountered failures 
in the light nos(» .section.s. The heavy noses will be shipped from the factory at 
the rate of ten per week beginning August 11, 1941, with first deliveries to VP-14. 

Paragraph f (g) of pour letter. Landplane Field at Johnston Island. This 
was removal from the project by the Department. It should be put back. It is 
needed not only as an adjunct to local defense but, more iu’portantly, as an aid 
to defen.^e against expeditions headed eastward and as a stepping stone for land- 
plane support of expeditions headed westward. 

Comment. Funds in the amount of ,$700,000 for this proj 'ct are available and 
the necesr<ary construction work has been authorized. 

Paragraph 4 (h) of pour letter. Kerhi Lagoon Development. This will be 
of very great value to patrol planes in the Hawaiian area. It is the best location 
for operations of these planes and no other place is .'suitable for planned patrol 
plane expension in this area. Inclusion of facilities for Navy patrol squadrons 
in this development should be undertaken immediately. 

[22] Comment. The Navy Department has included Keehi Lagoon as one 
of the Navy-spf)n sored developments for commercial seaplanes In the Hawaiian 
area in its recommendations to the Department of Commerce. The War Depart- 
ment has an appropriation of approximately $,S,380,000 for this project and 
arrangements are being made for additional funds for the dredging which is ex- 
pected to commence very soon. Navy patrol plane facilities are not Included in the 
prospective plans for this location. Any .special facilities for naval patrol planes 
for the present at least must be of a temporary nature. 

Paragraph 4 (i) of your letter. Development of the V. .4. 8. BarhePs Point, 
This approved development is very urgently needed. There is a strong tendency 
to turn down many aviation shore facility items In this area on the basis that 
they will he available when Barber’s point construction Is finished. This makes 
It more than ever mandatory to expedite the work. 

Comment. Your comment on the need for this development is supported whole- 
heartedly in the Department and will receive the most careful attention until it 
meets the Fleet’s needs. Funds for Barber’s Point in the amount of $18,605,000 
will be available in August and work begun immediately if the bill, now pending 
in Congress, is passed by the Senate and signed by the President. The bill has 
already passed the House and has been approved by the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate. 

I have gone into the subjects you raised in some detail because I want you to 
be fully advised. Don’t hesitate to tell us how you think we can help. We want 
to be of all assistance possible, and helpful criticism is always in order. 

You no doubt have seen in the press about our conference at sea. Aside from 
being a most historic occasion, it was most helpful. It is to my deep regret that 
time and distance precluded your being present. 

With all good wishes, I am 

[Hand written:] Too long — Oh Lord — Too Long. 

Sincerely, 


Betty. 
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Exhibit No. 36 

[/| United States Pacific Fleet 

U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Secret 

Pbabl Habbob, T. H., September 12, 1941. 

Dbab '‘Brnr’' : We all listened to the PFesident’s speech with great interest 
With that and King's operation orders, of which we have copies, the situation in 
the Atlantic is fairly clear. But what about the Pacific? 

I noted that Bidweli’s Southeast Pacific Force has shooting orders for surface 
raiders east of 100® West, which seems to clear that up as far as raiders are con- 
cerned, but Just how significant was the restriction, limiting offensive action to 
“surface raiders”? Of course I know that the possibility of German or Italian 
submarines in that area is slight and Japanese improbable, but the question 
arises as to Just how much we can discount tlie threat of Japanese action. This 
uncertainty, coupled with current rumors of U. S.>Japanese rapprochement and 
the absence of any specific reference to the Pacific in the President’s speech, 
leaves me in some doubt as to Just what my situation out here is. Specific ques- 
tions that arise are: 

(a) What orders to shoot should be issued for areas other than Atlantic and 
Southeast Pacific sub-areas? This is particularly pertinent to our present escorts 
for ships proceeding to the Far East. So far, my orders to them have been to 
protect their convoy from Interference; to avoid use of force if possible, but to 
use it if necessary. These orders, at least by implication, preclude taking the 
offensive. Shouldn’t I now change them to direct offensive measures against 
German and Italian raiders? In view of the delicate nature of our present 
Pacific relations, with iiartlcular reference to their fiuldity, I feel that you are 
the only one who can answer this question. 

(b) Along the same lines, but more specifically related to the Japanese situa- 
tion, is what to do about submarine contacts off Pearl Harbor and the vicinity. 
As you know, our present orders are to trail all contacts, but not to bomb unless 
they are in the defensive sea area. Should we now bomb contacts, without 
waiting to be attacked? 

[2] The emphasis, in the President’s speech, on the Atlantic also brings 
up the question of a possible further weakening of this Fleet. A strong Pacific 
Fleet is unquestionably a deterrent to Japan — a weaker one may be an invlta- • 
tion. I cannot escape the conclusion that the maintenance of the “status quo” 
out here is almost entirely a matter of the strength of this Fleet. It must not 
be reduced, and, in event of actual hostilities, must be increased if we are to 
undertake a bold offensive. 

Our present shortage of carriers, cruisers and destroyers gives me much 
concern, as it is these types that must bear the brunt of our early operations. 
Later, we’ll need a superiority in all types, as, according to reports, new Japanese 
BB’s, CV’s and CA’s are coming out and the balance is going against us. We 
cannot carry the war very far into the Pacific until we are able to meet the 
Japanese Fleet on at least equal terms. Pertinent to the maintenance of the 
“status quo’’ and, if necessary, later hostilities, is the disposition of the NORTH 
CAROLINA and WASHINGTON. I feel that their movement to the Pacific, 
now, would have a tremendous effect on Japan and would remove any im- 
pression that all our thoughts are on the Atlantic. If we can’t do It now, we 
should at least be prepared to do it later if the situation deteriorates. 

When we get into a shooting war with Germany there will be an increased 
demand for escorts in the Pacific. In view of the immense distances involved 
and the character of probable opposition, this, in the main, means cruisers. We 
may need additional cruisers and I cannot see how we can handle the Job 
properly If our cruiser strength is reduced. We now have three cruisers on 
escort duty to Manila. My orders are to escort to Manila but not to escort on 
the retuiTi trip. Bidwell in the Southeast Pacific has two cruisers. 

I feel better now that we have gotten something at Wake. The success of 
the Army flight has re-emphasized its importance, and, while by no means 
“Impregnable”, Its present defensive strength is considerable and will require 
the exposure of quite a force to capture It. It is even possible [3] that 
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Bbould its capture be an early objective of Japan, such an effort might be sup- 
ported by a substantial portion of their Combined Fleet, which would create, for 
us, a golden opportimity, if we have the strength here to meet it. Do not mis- 
understand me — I don’t discount the Atlantic problem — but from where I sit, 
I discount the Pacific problem even less. Until we can keep a force here strong 
enough to meet the Japanese Fleet we are not secure in the Pacific — and the 
Pacific is still very much a part of the world situation. 

I know you have these thoughts in mind and share my concern, but I am not 
sure but that there are some in Washington who might be inclined to overlook 
them. 

Please let me have your views on the questions raised herein. Witli regard to 
offensive action against raiders in the Pacific and submarines off Hawaii, etc., I 
presume I will get official orders, if any change in present policy is desired. 

Sincerely, 

Reg. #293 guard mail. U. S. #282 via 14 Sept. Clipper. 


Exhibit No. 37 

SECRET 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, 23 September 194J. 

Op-10 Hu 

Dear Kimmel. — This is in reply to your letter of 12 September. I have sent you 
a copy of my letter of 22 September to Tommy Hart which gives some of the 
picture as I see it up to that date. 

At the present time the President has issued shooting orders only for the 
Atlantic and Southeast Pacific sub-area. 

The situation in the Pacific generally is far different from what it is in the 
Atlantic. The operations of raiders in the Pacific at present are not very 
widespread or very effective. Most of the merchantmen in the Pacific are of United 
States or Panamanian flag registry. Instituting any steps toward eliminating 
raiders outside of waters close to the continents of North and South America, 
might have unfavorable repercussions, which would not be worth the cost to the 
United States in the long run. The longer we can keep the situation in the 
Pacific in status quo, the better for all concerned. 

One of the things you did not mention is what action the United States and 
the United Kingdom would take were Japan to attack Siberia. The policy of 
either government under such circumstances has not yet been clarified. In 
the meantime we are preparing an agenda for staff conversations with the 
Russians. 

In reply to question (a) your existing orders to escorts are appropriate imder 
the present situation. They are also in accordance with Art 723 U. S. Navy 
Regiilatipns ; no orders should be given to shoot at the Present Time, other than 
those clearly set forth in this article. I believe there is little possibility of an 
Italian or German raider molesting a naval ship, but there might be another 
“Robin Moore” incident in the Pacific, in which case the President might give 
orders for action in the Pacific similar to those now in effect in the Atlantic; 
but that is something for the future. 

Art. 723, U. S. N. R. reads as follows : 

“The use of force against a foreign and friendly state or against anyone 
within the territories thereof, is illegal. 

“The right of self-preservation, however, is a right which belongs to States 
as well as to individuals, and in the case of States it includes the protection of the 
State, its honor, and its possessions, and the lives and property of its citizens 
against arbitrary violence, actual or imiiending, [2] whereby the State 
or Its citizens may suffer irreparable injury. The conditions calling for the appli- 
cation of the right of .self-preservation cannot be defined beforehand, but must 
be left to the sound Judgment of responsible officers, who are to perform their duties 
in this respect with all possible care and forbearance. In no case shall force 
be exercised in time of peace otherwise than as an application of the right of 
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self-preservation as above defined. It must be used only as a last resort, and then 
only to the extent which is absolutely necessary to accomplish the end required. 
It can never be exercised with a view to inflicting punishment for acts already 
committed.” 

Regarding question (b), we have no definite information that Japanese sub- 
marines have ever operated in close vicinity to the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska or 
our Pacific Coast. They may have been near Wake recently. The existing 
orders, that is not to bomb suspected submarines except in the defensive sea areas, 
are appropriate. If conclusive, and I repeat conclusive, evidence is obtained that 
Japanese submarines are actually in or near United States territory, then a 
strong warning and a threat of hostile action against such submarines would 
appear to be our next step. Keep us informed. 

We hve no intention of further reducing the Pacific Fleet except that prescribed 
in Rainbow 5, that is the withdrawal of four cruisers about one month after 
Japan and the United States are at war. The existing force in the Pacific is 
all that can be spared for the tasks assigned your fleet, and new construction will 
not make itself felt until next year. 

The operations of the Pacific Fleet ought not to he considered separately 
from the operations of the Asiatic Fleet and the British and Dutch forces in 
the Far East. Furthermore, the Japan-Soviet situation requires considerable 
attention from Japan’s naval forces. While offensives by the Pacific Fleet In 
the CJentral Pacific may not draw important Japanese naval forces in that direc- 
tion, they ought to have an important effect in pinning the Japanese Navy to 
northern waters, or to bases in the Western Pacific, and thus divert them away 
from the Philippines and the Malay Barrier. By copy of my letter to Admiral 
Hart you now know that the Army is building up its Philippine Garrison, and 
plans important increases in Army air forces in the Philippines^ Dutch and 
British air and laud forces are also gradually increasing in strength. We are 
now informed by the British that they plan to send the Battleships ROYAL 
SOVEREIGN, RAMILLES and RESOLUTION to arrive on the East Indian 
Station by late December; to retain there the REPUI^SE until relieved by the 
RENOWN in January; and to send one or two modern capital ships to the 
East Indian Station early in the new year. These, with one carrier, and a 
total of four eight-inch cruisers and thirteen six-inch cruisers (seven modern) 
ought to make the task of the Japanese in moving southward considerably more 
diflScult. It should make Japan think twice before taking action, if she has taken 
no action by that time. 

[J] I may be mistaken, but I do not believe that the major portion of the 
Japanese Fleet is likely to be sent to the Marshalls or the Caroline Islands under 
circumstances that now seem possible. 

The NORTH CAROLINA and the W^ASHINGTON are not as yet finally com- 
pleted and have had no target practice. We ought to put aside any thought that 
these two battleships will be of any practical use to us before the end of next 
March, and I would consider it most unwise to reach any final decision now as 
to which Fleet they ought ultimately to be attached. At present, the need for 
them is far greater in the Atlantic than in the Pacific, particularly if we are to 
make possible the movement of British naval forces from the Atlantic to the Far 
East Area. 

With regard to the first and last paragraphs on page two, I believe that, in all 
probability, the Pacific Fleet can operate successfully and effectively even though 
decidedly weaker than the entire Japanese Fleet, which certainly can be concen- 
trated in one area only with the greatest difficulty. 

The following despatch has Just been brought to my attention. You no doubt 
have seen it but I will quote it as a reminder. 

“Rear Admiral Toshio Matsunaga Retired in interview publLshed in Hochi 
States Japanese should face future with calm confidence in ability Army Navy 
repel air attacks x Japan need not worry about weak ABCD powers encirclement 
plans X quoted as stating he has flown over Guam total sixteen times once this 
year without sighting single American plane x American air power Far East 
negligible x prior retirement Matsunaga served twelve years as aviator Com- 
mander Rynjo Acagi Tateyama Air Station now Director .Japan airways.” 

In conne<*tion with the foregoing would it not be possible for your force to 
‘'carefully get some pictures of the Mandated Islands? 

Keep cheerful. 
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Admiral H. E. Kimmel, USN, 

Commander in Chief, U. 8. Pacific Fleet, 

U88 PENNSYLVANIA, 

c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 

P. S. 1 have held this letter up i)ending a talk with Mr. Hull who has 
asked me to hold it very secret. I may sum it up by saying tfiut conrersations 
tenth the Japs have practically reached an impasse. As I see it we can get 
nowhere towards a settlement and peace in the Far East until and unless there 
is some agreement between Japan and China — and Just now that seems remote. 
Whether or not their inability to come to any sort of an understanding Just now — 
is — or — is not — a good thing — I hesitate to say. 

Copy to Admiral Hart. 


29 Sb:ptembeb 1941. 

Admiral Kimmel: 

P. S. #2. Admiral Nomura came In to see me this morning. We talked 
for about an hour. He usually comes in when he begins to feel near the end 
of his rope: there is not much to spare at the end now. I have helped before 
but whether I can this time or not I do not know. Conversations without results 
cannot last forever. If they fall through, and it looks like they might, the situa- 
tion could only grow more tense. I have talked to Mr. Hull and I think he 
will make one more tiY. He keeps me pretty fully informed and if there Is any- 
thing of moment I will, of course, hasten to let you know. 

Our transports which recently landed a cemtingent of Army in Iceland will, 
God willing, in another day be clear of the submarine concentration through 
which they have had to run and we will breathe easy with regard to them. 
However, it is a continuous game now and yesterday I am glad to state wel 
delivered our first big convey to the British after having gone through safely 
from Newfoundland well into the Eastern Atlantic. We also have a combatant 
force going up to strengthen the Iceland situation for the next few weeks because 
of the British situation and the possibility of a sortie of a German contingent 
which is under surveillance. 

I saw a photograph of your picture. It looks great and I think it is a fine 
thing to have it recorded ; the boys will be proud of it always. 

Betty. 

September 12, 1941. 


Memorandum for Admiral Stark 

Dear Betty : You asked me about what we are doing for the Philippines : 

August 26: There sailed from San Francisco part of a regiment of antiaircraft 
troops and some reserve supplies. 

September 8: There sailed from San Francisco the remainder of the antiair- 
craft regiment, a tank battalion of 50 tanks, 50 of the latest pursuit planes, and 
the personnel to man them, which brings the modern persuit planes In the 
Philippines up to 80. 

September 18: 50 self-propelled mounts for 75 cannon to be shipped from San 
Francisco, and 50 more tanks. 

Today: The squadron of nine Flying Fortresses landed in Manila after suc- 
cessfully flying the route Midway, Wake, New Britain, Dutch East Indies. 

September 30: Two .squadrons (26 planes) of Flying Fortresses will leave San 
Pranci.sco for Hawaii enroute to the Philippines. 

October: A reserve of pursuit planes will have been in process of shipment, 
about 12 in October, rising to a total of ISO by December. 

November: Probably a reserve of six to nine of the super Flying Fortresses, 
B-24 type planes will be transferred to Manila. The.se planes will have an 
operating radius of 1590 miles, with a load of 14,000 bombs, which means that 
they can reach Osaka with a full load and Tokyo with a partial load. They have 
pressure cabins and can operate continuously 35,(X)0 feet for bombing. 

December: Another group of Flying Fortresses, some 35 planes, goes to Manila. 
A group of dive bombers, some 54 planes, also goes. A group of pursuit, some 
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130 planes, along with two additional squadrons to build up the previous pursuit 
group, will be dispatched. A 50% reserve is being established for all these 
planes. 

G. C. M.. 

Chief of Staff. 

I gave original to Mr. Stimson. 


[Hand written :] (You may have had word of this already !) 


Exhibit No. 38 

[i] SECRET 

In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-10 Hu 

Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, 17 October 1941. 

Dear Kimmel: Things have been popping here for the last twenty-four hours 
but from our despatches you know about all that we do. 

Personally I do not believe the Japs are going to sail into us and the message 
I sent you merely stated the “possibility” ; in fact I tempered the message handed 
to me considerably. Perhaps I am wrong, but I hope not. In any case after 
long pow-wows in the White House it was felt we should be on guard, at least 
until something indicates the trend. 

If I recall correctly I wrote you or Tommie Hart a forecast of the fall of the 
Japanese Cabinet a couple of weeks ago after my long conference with Nomura 
and gave the dope as I saw it. 

You will also recall in an earlier letter when War Plans was forecasting a 
Japanese attack on Siberia in August, I said my own Judgment was that they 
would make no move in that direction until the Russian situation showed a 
definite trend. I think this whole thing works up together. 

With regard to merchant shipping it seemed an appropriate time to get the 
reins in our hands and get our routing of them going. In other words, take the 
rap now from the Hill and the Press and all the knockers, so that if and when 
it becomes an actual necessity to do it, it will be working smoothly. 

We shall continue to strive to maintain the status quo in the Pacific. How 
long it can be kept going I don’t know, but the President and Mr. Hull are work- 
ing on it. 

The stumbling block, of course, is the Chinese Incident and personally without 
going into all its ramifications and face-saving and Japanese Army attitude, civil 
attitude and Navy attitude, I hardly see any way around it. I think we could 
settle with Nomura in five minutes but the Japanese Army is the stumbling 
block. Incidentally, the Chinese also think that they will lick Japan before 
they get through and are all for keeping going rather than giving way anywhere. 
A nice setup for not sounding the gong. 

Kitts was in this morning and I shall have a long talk with him before he 
goes back. 

Ofl* hand without going into the “ins” and “outs” I see no reason for your 
stopping your normal visits to the Coast. The ships concerned constitute self- 
contained task forces. We have left it up to you and I am Just giving you 
my reaction. 

We have no other news yet regarding the toniedoing of the KEARNY except 
that she was hit and is proceeding slowly to Iceland. She was deflected from 
an American escorted convoy to a Canadian escorted convoy which was being 
hard pressed. Of course losses are bound to be in order. My hope is that they 
can be kept to a minimum with the curve ever favoring our end. 

In August for the first time there was a slight net gain in shipping. Our effort, 
of course, is to have that confirmed in subsequent months for two reasons— 
accelerated shipbuilding and better protection to convoys with results — decreased 
sinkings. 

I know how you and Admiral Hart must be pleased with the Army increased 
air in the Philippines. The Island of Wake is a vital link in this connection. 
If it is put out of commission it stops Army air reinforcements. I hope we can 
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maintain the integrity of these Island bases and push as fast as possible their 
completion. You have all the dope that I have on this and know the studies that 
are being made for alternate routes. 

You will be glad to know that recruiting is still on the increase and I can 
assure I have your personnel situation always on my conscience as well as most 
every other situation affecting everything afloat. 

Keep cheerful ! 

Sincerely, 

Betty. 

Will add a P. S. in the a. m. Want this to make the clipper. — H. R. S. 

Admiral H. E. Kimmkl, U. S. Navy, 

Commander in Chief, U, 8. Pacific Fleet, 

US8 PENNSYLVANIA, 

%Po8tma8ter, San Francisco, California, 


P. S. Very little news from the Kearny, and we are asking her nothing, feeling 
that she will notify us as soon as she can. Radio silence may be essential. All we 
do know is that she was tori)edoed in the forward fire room and is now making 8 
knots. Not a thing on casualities or beyond the bare facts given above. I will 
release everything to the press as soon as I can, so you should know almost as 
soon as I do. 

Pinky Schuirmann made up an estimate for me yesterday on the Jap cabinet 
situation, which sums up my thoughts better than I have been able to set them 
down. He and I see very much eye to eye on this. I am enclosing copy of what 
he gave me. 

Marshall Just called up and was anxious that we make some sort of a recon- 
naissance so that he could feel assured that on arrival at Wake, a Japanese 
raider attack may not be in order on his bombers. I told him that we could 
not assure against any such contingency, but that I felt it extremely Improbable 
and that, while we keep track of Japanese ships so far as we can, a carefully 
planned raid on any of these Island carriers in the Pacific might be difficult to 
detect. However, we are on guard to the best of our ability, and by advice to 
him was not to worry. 

He also thought it advisable that I release him at this time from the aerial 
photographs I wanted him to get of the mandates, stating that they might be 
detected and might complicate the international situation. I agreed, and he 
stated that he would endeavor to make them later. 

I have nothing else for the moment. 

I will send copy of this to Tommy Hart as usual, and I assume also, as usual, 
that you will show Bloch. 

H. R. S. 

In reply refer to Initials and No. 


Memorandum for the C. N. O. 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, October 17, 1941. 


1 believe we are inclined to overestimate the importance of changes in the 
Japanese Cabinet as indicative of great changes in Japanese political thought or 
action. 

The plain face is that Japanese politics has been ultimately controlled for years 
by the military. Whether or not a policy of peace or a iwlicy of further military 
adventuring is pursued is determined by the military based on their estimate as 
to whether the time is opportune and what they are able to do, not by what 
cabinet is in power or on diplomatic maneuvering, diplomatic notes or diplomatic 
treaties. 

Prince Konoye has been Premier and Konoye Cabinets in office for the most 
of the last five years. Time and again he and his Foreign Ministers have ex- 
pressed disapproval of the acts committed by the Japanese Military, but remedial 
action has not been taken. 

Konoye was Premier when the attack on China began, he declared Japan's 
policy was to beat China to her knees. 

The most that can be claimed for the last Konoye Oabinet is that It may have 
restrained the extremists among the military not that it has opposed Japan's 
program of expansion by force. When opportunities arise, during the coming 
months, which seem favorable to the military for further advance, they will be 
seized. 
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At the present time the influence of the extremists goes up and down depending 
on the course of the war In Russia. 

The same bill of goods, regarding the necessity of making some concession to 
the “moderates” in order to enable them to cope with the “extremists” h as been 
offered to the United States since the days when Stimson was Secretary of State 
and Debuchi Ambassador. 

Present reports are that the new cabinet to be formed will be no better and 
no worse than the one which has Just fallen. Japan may attack Russia, or may 
move southward, but in the final analysis this will be determined by the military 
on the basis of opportunity, and what they can get away with, not by what cabinet 
is in power. 

/S/ R. E. SCHUIBMANN. 


Exhibit No. 39 

in 

BECHET 

In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-IOD^MD 

Navt Depabtment, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Opebations, 

Washington, November H, 1941, 

Dear Mubtapha : This is in answer to yours of October 29, November 6 and 7, 
1941. It was fine to hear from you and to learn that you are going strong. 

I have not been able to get very much definite information about Mr. Hallet 
Abend. I am enclosing a copy of a memorandum which Public Relations has 
given me about him. I am told by an officer who recently returned from the 
Asiatic Station that he enjoyed a good reputation as a correspondent out there. 
This same source stated that the Japs had beaten him up in Shanghai and de- 
stroyed a manuscript of a book he was about to submit to his publishers. 

I had previously seen the clipping from the New York Times, which you sent me, 
the authorship of which is credited to Mr. Abend. The way the yam was written, 
one could easily spot it as a “phoney”.^ 

Just what we will do in the Par Bast remains to be seen. Attached hereto is 
a copy of our Estimate, which was recently submitted by General Marshall and 
me to the President. You can see from it our ideas on the subject. Whether or 
not our advice will be followed remains to be seen. 

If Mr. Churchill’s speech of Monday last, given at the Lord Mayor’s house, is 
the expression of British policy, it would seem there might be considerable truth 
in the Information given to you by Mr. Abend.' 

Your estimate of the Japanese bases and forces in the Mandates has been 
received in the Department. It will be carefully studied. From a hasty examina- 
tion, it appears to be a very complete paper. 

I have taken up with Van Keuren the subject of the listening gear for the ships 
you listed in your letter of November 6. Like Radar, the delay in getting this gear 
was caused by getting or, rather, not getting into production. At last, we are 
“over the hump” and listening gear is coming on rapidly. Ddiveries 

are underway, and four (4) or five (5) sets will go to Pearl Harbor by each ship 
from now on. By mid-December you should have received about 22 sets. Of 
course, you can divert these for installation as you see fit. 

With regard to the VSO’s going to the Asiatic. These will go out, crated, in a 
merchant ship. Instructions to do this have been issued to Com. 12. You should 
receive a copy of the order to do this in due time. 

Regarding your comments about the desirability of having flight deck merchant 
ships for use in training aviators for carrier duty : — I agree with you 100%. The 
trouble is that we Just can’t get the ships to convert into carriers. The converted 
SS MORMACMAIL (now the USS LONG ISLAND) is far from satisfactory. 
She should have twenty (20) knots and actually hasn’t sixteen (16) knots. She 
Just doesn’t have speed enough. She can be operated if conditions of wind are 
such as to give her the required apparent wind across the deck. Unless this 
condition prevails, she is almost worthless as a carrier. 


* These paragraphs are privileged and “must not be disclosed without the “EIXPRBSS 
AUTHORITY OF SBCNAV.“ 
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Incidentally, five (5) of this type are being converted in our yards for the 
British under Lend-Lease. The large fast ships which we now have and which 
could be converted for the duty you have In mind are currently engaged in an 
important mission (transporting British troops to the Middle East — obviously 
most secret) and will be so engaged for a number of months. I would give a lot 
if we had those ships now converted to carriers and fully equipped for combat 
purposes. 

The only other ships under U. S. registry out of which we could get twenty (20) 
knots (if we had them) are the four (4) Matsons and the three (3) Moore-McCJor- 
micks now engaged in the South American run. We have had our eye on the 
NORMANDIE. Thus far, State Department and President are adamant I 
suppose they think that to take her over would, in some way, drive Vichy closer 
to Germany. All in all, a dismal picture for the converted carrier idea prevails. 

The General Board has recently completed a study on Guam. I am enclosing a 
copy of this paper for your study. I would apprec-iate getting your reaction to it. 
Of course, if Guam were fortified and developed jit the moment, we could make 
much use of it. One item to which I have been giving much thought and upon 
which I would like your advice — What do you think of going ahead now with the 
construction of a landing field out there? The thought I have is that we could 
construct such a field which might be of service to us. To be sure, we might 
lose it, but we could build into it provisions for its at least temporary destruction. 

[5] The next few <Iays hold much for us. Kurusu’s arrival in Washington 
has been delayed. I am not hopeful that anything in the way of better understand- 
ing between the United States and Japan will come of his visit. I note this morn- 
ing in the press despatches a listing of a number of points by the Japan Times and 
Advertiser upon which conce.ssion by the United States was necessary for the 
“solution of the Pacific Crisis.” Complete capitulation by the United States on 
every point of difference between the Japanese and this country was Indicated as 
a satisfactory solution. It will be imi)ossible to reconcile such divergent points 
of view. 

With all good wishes ! Keep cheerful. 

Sincerely, 


Betty. 


Admiral H. E. Kimmex, U. S. N., 

U. 8, 8. Pennsylvania, 

c/o Postmaster, 8an Francisco, California. 


The interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., respectfully directs 
the attention of the Court of Inquiry to Exhibit 39 which is a personal letter 
dated 14 November 1941 from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, U. S. Navy. The interested party considers that this letter 
contains certain matters coming within the purview of Section 261 (a) of Naval 
Courts and Boards which provides that a witness may be privileged with respect 
to certain testimony, and among the principal cases of privilege are: 

“(a) 8tate secrets . — This class of privilege covers all the departments of the 
Government, and its Immunity rests upon the belief that the public Interests 
would suffer by a disclosure of state affairs. The scope of this class is very ex- 
tended, and the question of the inclusion of a given matter therein is decided by 
a consideration of the requirements of public policy with reference to such matter.” 

If the interested party had been asked to read this letter into his testimony, he 
would have declined as a matter of personal privilege involving the disclosure 
of state secrets to read the following : 

The second, third and fifth paragraphs on page 1. 

The interested party respectfully requests that this statement be conspicuously 
attached to the copy of Exhibit 39, which the Judge Advocate purposes to place in 
the secret files of the Navy Department. 

The interested party considers that the disclosure of the parts of his letter 
mentioned above would be detrimental to the interests of the United States and 
contrary to public policy. 
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[I] ExHiBrr No. 39A 

SECRET 

Serial 0190012 Wab and Navy Di^abtmbntb, 

WOfShingtofiy ’November 5, 19^1. 

Memorandum for the President: 

Subject : Estimate concerniDg Far Eastern Situation. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff have reexamined the 
military situation in the Far East, particularly in the light of messages recently 
received from the American Ambassador to Chungking, the Magruder Mission, 
and the United States Naval Attache. These despatches have indicated it to be 
Chiang-Kai-Shek*s belief that a Japanese attack on Kunming is imminent, and 
that military support from outside sources, particularly by the use of United 
States and British air units. Is the sole hope for defeat of this threat. The Secre- 
tary of State has requested advice as to the attitude which this Government 
should take toward a Japanese offensive against Kunming and the Burma Bead. 

There is little doubt that a successful Japanese offensive against the Burma 
Road would be a very severe blow to the Chinese Central Government. The 
result might even be the collapse of further effective military resistance by that 
Government, and thus the liquidation by Japan of the “China incident”. If 
use of the Burma Road is lost. United States and British Commonwealth aid 
to China will be seriously curtailed for some months. If resistances by the 
Chinese Central Government ceases, the need for Japanese troops in China 
will be reduced. These troops can then be employed elsewhere, after the lapse 
of time sufficient to permit their withdrawal. 

[2] Concentration of Japanese troops for the contemplated offensive, based 
in northern Indo-Chlna, cannot be completed in less than about two months, 
although initial offensive operations might be undertaken before that time. The 
advance toward Kunming over nearly three hundred miles of rough counti'y, with 
poor communications, will be extremely difficult. The maintenance of supi^y 
lines will not be easy. The Chinese, on favorable defense terrain, would have 
a good chance of defeating this offensive by the use of ground troops alone, 
provided the.se troops are adequate in quality and numbers. 

The question that the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff have 
taken under consideration is whether or not the United States is Justified in 
undertaking offensive military operations with U. S. forces against Japan, to 
prevent her from severing the Burma Road. They consider that such operation, 
however well-disguised, would lead to war. 

At the present time the United States Fleet in the Pacific is inferior to the 
Japanese Fleet and cannot undertake an unlimited strategic offensive in the 
Western Pacific. In order to be able to do so, it would have to be strengthened 
by withdrawing practically all naval vessels from the Atlantic except those as- 
signed to local defense forces. An unlimited offensive by the Pacific Fleet would 
require tremendous merchant tonnage, w’hich could only be withdrawn from 
services now considered essential. The result of withdrawals from the Atlantic 
of naval and merchant strength might well cause the United Kingdom to lose 
the battle of the Atlantic in the near future. 

[J] The only current plans for war against Japan in the Far East are to 
conduct defensive war, in cooperation with the British and Dutch, for the defense 
of the Philippines and the British and Dutch East Indies. The Philippine are 
now being reinforced. The present combined naval, air, and ground forces will 
make attack on the islands a hazardous undertaking. By about the middle of 
December, 1941, United States air and submarine strength in the Philippines 
will have become a positive threat to any Japanese operations south of Formosa. 
The U. S. Army air forces in the Philippines will have reached its projected 
strength by February or March, 1942. The potency of this threat will have then 
increased to a point where it might well be a deciding factor in deterring Japan 
in operations in the areas south and west of the Philippines. By this time, 
additional British naval and air reinforcements to Singapore will have arrived. 
The general defensive strength of the entire southern area against i)ossible 
Japanese operations will then have reached impressive proportions. 
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Until such time as the Burma Road is closed, aid can be extended to Chlang- 
Kai-Shek by measures which probably will not result in war with Japan. These 
measures are: continuation of economic pressure against Japan, supplying im 
creasing amounts of munitions under the Lend-Lease, and continuation and 
acceleration of aid to the American Volunteer Group. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff are in accord in the 
following conclusions : 

[-<] (a) The basic military policies and strategy agreed to in the United 

States-British Staff Conversations remain sound. The primary objective of the 
two nations is the defeat of Germany. If Japan be defeated and Germany 
remain undefeated, decision will still have not been reached. In any case, an 
unlimited offensive war should not be undertaken against Japan, since such a 
war would greatly weaken the combined effort in the Atlantic against Germany, 
the most dangerous enemy. 

(b) War between the United States and Japan should be avoided while build- 
ing up defensive forces in the Far East, until such time as Japan attacks or 
directly threatens territories whose security to the United States is of very 
great importance. Military action against Japan should be undertaken only in 
one or more of the following contingencies : 

(1) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces against the territory or 
mandated territory of the United States, the British Commonwealth, or the 
Netherlands East Indies; 

(2) The movement of Japanese forces into Thailand to the west of 100" East 
or south of 10" North ; or into Portuguese Timor, New Caledonia, or the Loyalty 
Islands. 

[5] (c) If war with Japan can not be avoided, it should follow the stra- 

tegic lines of existing war plans ; 1. e., military operations should be primarily 
defensive, with the object of holding territory, and weakening Japan’s econ- 
omic position. 

(d) Considering world strategy, a Japanese advance against Kunming into 
Thailand except as previously indicated, or an attack on Russia, would not 
Justify intervention by the United States against Japan. 

(e) All possible aid short of actual war against Japan should be extended 
to the Chinese Central Government. 

(f) In case it is decided to undertake war against Japan, complete coordi- 
nated action in the diplomatic, economic, and military fields, should be under- 
taken in common by the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff recommend that the 
United States policy in the Far East be based on the above conclusions. 

Specifically, they recommend : 

That the dispatch of United States armed forces for intervention against 
Japan in China be disapproved. 

That material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the need of Russia, 
Great Britain, and our own forces. 

[^] That aid to the American Volunteer Group be continued and accel- 
erated to the maximum practicable extent 

That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan. 


Chief of Naval Operations, 


Chief of Staff, 
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Exhibit No. 40 

SECRET 

Naval message — Navy Department 


Phone extension number Op-12 Ext. 2992 

Addresses 

Message precedence 

From Chief of Naval Operations 

Released by 

Released by Ingersoll 

Date November 26, 1941 

For action: 

CINCPAC 

Priority 

Routine X 

Deferred 

TOR ooderoom 

Information 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Decoded by - 

Paraphrased by 



Indicate by asterisk addresses for which mail delivery is satisfactory. 

270040 CR 0756 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in date and time for deferred and mail delivery. 

Text . — Army ha.s offered to make available some units of infantry for reen- 
forcing defense battalions now on station if you consider this desirable X Army 
also proposes to prepare in Hawaii garrison troops for advance bases which you 
may occupy but is unable at this time to provide any antiaircraft units X Take 
this into consideration in your plans and advise when practicable number of 
troops desired and recommended armament. 

Copy to: War Plans Division, U. S. Army 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer in person. See 
Art 76 (4), Nav. Regs. 


Exhibit No. 41 

Office of the Commandant, 
Fourteenth Naval Distbictt, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., 7 May 1941. 

Via Clipper Mail — Confidential 

Prom : Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject : Local Defense Measures of Urgency. 

1. A careful study indicates that the only way that submarines can be kept 
out of an area or destroyed is by the use of : 

(a) Small, fast sea-going vessels equipped with listening gear, depth charges 
and guns. 

(b) Aircraft. 

(c) A combination of (a) and (b). 

(d) Mines. 

2. In any Pacific war, it appears very obvious that the principal effort of our 
enemy will be to concentrate its submarine activity in the area outside and near 
Honolulu, Pearl Harbor, the island bases and the other ports of the islands. The 
protection supplied by existing arrangements for this area, exclusive of the Fleet, 
is very weak and unsatisfactory. 

3. At the present time, the District Commandant has four old destroyers only, 
and these vessels, in addition to their anti-submarine activities, also act as 
escorts and patrols in the coa.stal frontier; he has no aircraft and complete 
reliance has to be placed (exclusive of the Fleet) on Army planes. This neces- 
sarily requires much indoctrination of pilots and much training to qualify them 
for the recognition of various types of vessels and other matters pertaining to 
the sea before they become proficient in spotting and attacking submarines. 

4. At the island bases, harbors with some degree of security will be at Midway, 
Johnston and Palmyra, but it is thought that craft as indicated in subparagraj^ 
(a) of paragraph 1 of this letter will be required at these places. 

5. This is particularly time at Wake where it will be a couple of years before 
the harbor is dredged out. The quickest time ever made in unloading a ship 
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at Wake is 10 days. Imagine a vessel moored 10 days off Wake Island to 
transfer freight and provisions to the men working there and to the garrison. 
This would appear to the undersigned as being a submarine picnic. Accordingly, 
it is believed that at that place it will be necessary to have several of the craft 
indicated in paragraph 1(a). 

6. Summarizing, the object of this letter is to invite attention to the weak- 
ness of the local defense forces in protecting the vital communication lines at 
Oahu and the island bases and to recommend that every effort be made to supply 
this district at the earliest possible time with the necessary implements to combat 
the most probable form of attack. 

C. C. Bloch. 

Copy to : Cincpac 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 41 there appears a routii^ slip, bear- 
ing Cincus Routing No. 04122 and date of 7 May 1941. Inis routing 
slip will be found reproduced as Item No. 10, EXHIBITS-ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquirjt. These illustrations are bound 
together following the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 


Exhibit Na 42 


CinC File No. A16/(038W) 


United States PJjEet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Peabl Habbob, T. H., 20 May 1941 , 

Secret 

From : Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject : Fourteenth Naval District — Local defense forces. 

References : 

(a) Comdt. 14 ND conf. Itr. A16-1(WP) (4)/ND14(0430) of May 7, 1941. 

(b) Comdt. 14 ND secret Itr. Aie-3/A4-3(l)/ND14(177) of May 13, 1940. 

(c) Comdt 14 ND secret Itr. A16-l/A7-3(3)/ND14(510) of Oct 31, 1940. 

(d) Comdt. 14 ND conf. Itr. A16-VA7-2/ND14(629) of December 30, 1940. 

(e) CinCus conf. 1st end. A16 (022) of January 7, 1941. 

(f) CinChis secret Itr. A16 (0129) of January 25, 1941. 

(g) CinCus rest Itr. A4-3/OP (499) of February 17, 1941. 

Enclosure: (A) Table of assignment of forces to the Fourteenth Naval District. 

1. In reference (a), the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, has again 
invited attention to the serious weakness of the local defense forces of his dis- 
trict, particularly in antisubmarine types. This continues to be a matter of grave 
concern to the Commander-In-Chief, Pacific Fleet In case of war it seems cer- 
tain that the Commander-in-Chief must divert Important units of the Fleet from 
their proper function with the Fleet to supplement the inadequate local defense 
forces now available, or must accept the risk of serious losses to combatant 
ships, naval auxiliaries, and merchant ships. If the Fleet should be shifted from 
the Pearl Harbor area, or be temporarily absent, the local defense forces would 
be lamentably weak for carrying out their assigned tasks. 

2. This situation has been the subject of considerable correspondence during 
the past year. The Commander-In-Chief, Pacific Fleet, In order to lend further 
emphasis to its critical nature, and to clarify [2] the picture, will briefly 
review that correspondence : 

(a) In reference (b), the Commandant recommended the assignment of 36 
vessels, including DD’s, PG’s, XPG’s, PCs, and XPC’s, for escort and antisub- 
marine duty; as well as other vessels for harbor patrol, inshore patrol, mine- 
sweeping, etc. The Commander-in-Chief concurred in those recommendations. 

(b) In reference (c) , the Commandant, in response to the Chief of Naval Ox)era- 
tion’s request of September 23 for his estimate of requirements of certain patrol 
types, replied with a list by classes, numbers, and contemplated general em- 
ployment 
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(c) W. P. L. 42, when issued, assigned to this district, including the outlying 
advanced bases, only seven vessels that were at all suitable for escort or anti- 
submarine work, viz: four destroyers and three Coast Guard vessels — a most 
inadequate number. 

(d) W. P. L. 44 made no change in the assignment 

(e) In reference (d), the Commandant invited the attention of the Depart- 
ment to the weakness of the local defense. The Commander-in-Chief, in refer- 
ence (e), strongly concurred and pointed out the importance of providing ade- 
quate forces that would be independent of the presence or absence of ships of 
the Fleet. 

[3] (f) In paragraph 7 (c) of reference (f), the Commander-in-Chief again 

expres.sed his concern over the situation, particularly as to its effect on the 
security and operations of the Fleet. 

(g) In reference (g), the Commander-in-Chief recommended the assignment 
of six PT’s and eight PTC’s to the Hawaiian area. 

3. The net accretion to Fourteenth Naval District forces to date, except for 
the arrival of Destroyer Division 80, is almost negligible, and in so far as the 
Comraander-in-Chlef is aware, suitable arrangements have not been made to 
build those forces up to an adequate state. 

4. The tabulation of enclosure (A) shows: 

Column 1. — allocation of vessels by W. P. L. 42 (W. P. D. 44 gives the same alloca- 
tion) plus the number allocated otherwise; 

Column 2. — the total requirements considered necessary by the Commandant 
and the Commander-in-Chief ; 

Column S. — the vessels present in the Hawaiian area, whether or not now 
under naval control ; 

Column 4- — the additional number of vessels needed ; 

Column 5. — remarks. 

5. The requirements are indicated for specific types of vessels. Where the 
particular type can not be made available, some other type of more or less similar 
characteristics should be substituted. 

6. Column 3 of the aforementioned tabulation shows the extreme paucity of 
antisubmarine, escort, and patrol tyi)es. The Comniander-in-Chlef strongly reit- 
erates his previous representations as to correction of this situation and requests 
that he receive early information in the premises. 

7. The exigency of delivery of this document is such that it will not reach the 
addressee in time by the next available officer courier. The originator, therefore, 
authorizes the transmission of this document by registered mall within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Copy to : Comdt. 14 ND. 


Enclosure (A). 



.\llocatcd 

Total re- 
quired 

Present 

Addi- 

tional 

required 

Remarks 

DD 

4 

8 

4 

4 


PG ^ XPG .. 

1 

8 


8 

Note® (1) (2). 

PC & XPC (1650 


8 


8 

PC & XPC (110' or 12.V) 


12 


12 


PTC 


8 


8 


PYc & XPYc 

2 

2 

2 

Coast Guard. 

YP & XYP 

27 

28 

27 

1 

2 CGC, local sampans & 
Yachts. 






PT 


8 


8 


AM & XAM .. . 

8 

8 


8 


AMc & XAMc 

6 

8 1 


8 

4 expected end of May. 

AMb & XAMb 

3 

1 

3 


3 

CMc & XCMc 

1 


1 


VMS 

2 

2 


2 

2 being built. 

2 being built 1 fitting out. 

YN 

8 

8 

2 

6 

YNg 

1 1 

1 


1 

Being built. 

15,000-plane program. 
15,000-plane program. 

VP 

84 

84 


84 

VSO 

48 

48 


48 




Note: (1) AsjsiRncKl XPQ is U. S. C. O. TANEY, now on West Coast and C. O. District Commander 
Honolulu beliex’es she will not return to Honolulu. 

(2) PG-19 (SACRAMENTO) designated for special duty, Maul Range, is also assigned. 
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Exhibit No. 43 

Op-12B-7-djm. (SC) A16-1/ND14 
Serial 070312 

Navt Depabtment, 

Office op the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington, June 28, 1941. 

Secret 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : The Ciommander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Subject : Fourteenth Naval District — local defense forces. 

References : (a) CinCpac secret serial 038W of May 20, 1941. 

(b) WPD-46. 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations is aware of the situation in regard to the 
naval local defense forces of the Fourteenth Naval District discussed by the 
Commander In Chief, Pacific Fleet in reference (a), and realizes the necessity of 
increasing the strength of these forces. 

2. Until the unsatisfactory situation pointed out by the Commander in Chief 
can be remedied, the light forces and aircraft of the Pacific Fleet will have 
to be employed in the local defense of the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier. 
The Chief of Naval Operations has taken cognizance of this necessity by providing 
in reference (b) that the Commander Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier act 
as an oflBcer of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, operating under orders of the Commander 
in Chief thereof, in command of task groups of that fleet under all circumstances, 
when so directed. 

3. The Chief of Naval Operations has taken action to increase the strength of 
the Naval Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District by the im- 
mediate acquisition of four purse seiners for conversion to YP. It is also 
anticipated that at least five (5) sampans, recently condemned, will be avail- 
able in the District. The SACRAMENTO is under orders to depart from Norfolk 
for the Fourteenth Naval District on June 23, 1041. 

4. The construction program of PC’s and YMS’s will not permit the delivery of 
vessels of this type to the Fourteenth Naval District before the late fall. 

5. The Chief of Naval Operations is considering the acquisition and conversion 
of a number of the vessels assigned to the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier 
in appendix II, of reference (b). The questions of funds and personnel, and the 
suitability of these vessels will affect the decision reached. 

6. The Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and the Ommandant, Fourteenth 
Naval District,, will be kept Informed of assignments made. 

7. The urgency of delivery of this document is such that it will not reach 
the addressee in time by the next available officer courier. The originator 
therefore authorizes the transmission of this document by registered mall 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

H. R. Stark. 

CJopy to ; Coml4. 

■ 

Exhibit No. 44 

CONFIDENTIAL 

(Rough) 05/paw 

United States Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Cine File No. 

A9/PF12/(05) 

Sertal 01275A 

Pbabl Habbob. T. H., 15 August 1941. 
From : Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

Via : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Annual Reiiort of the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Pacific Fleet, for 
the period 1 July 1940, to 30 June 1941. 

Reference : 

(a) Article 609(4), U. S. Navy Rejnilatlons, 1920. 

(b) Opnav Itr. Op-ISA/CTT, A^-1 (330527) dated 27 May 1933. 

Enclosure : (A) Thirty-five copies of subject report. 

79716 — 16— Bz. 146, vol. 2 86 
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1. In accordance with the instructions contained in references (a) and (b), 
enclosure (A) is forwarded herewith. Included therein is data obtained from 
the annual reports of the Commandants Thirteenth and Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
tricts, and the Commanding General of the Fleet Marine Force, (Second Marine 
Division). 

2. By separate correspondence, the Commanders-in-Chief of the Asiatic and 
Atlantic Fleets were directed to submit annual reports direct to the Navy De- 
partment for their respective Fleets, with a copy to this Command. Unless the 
Department so desires, it is not intended to issue a combined annual report for 
the entire United States Fleet. 

3. As noted In the distribution list below, copies of this report have not been 
distributed to Bureaus or offices of the Navy Department. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Cincpac File No. 

A9/FF12/(05) 

Serial 01275A 

CONFIDENTIAL 

United States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES 
PACIFIC FLEET FOR THE PERIOD 1 JULY 1940 TO 30 JUNE 1941 

Cincpac File No. 

A9FF12 f05) 

Serial 01275A 

United States Pacific Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., August 15 ^ 1941 . 

Confidential 

From : Commander-in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

Via : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject : Annual Report of the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, for the 
period 1 July 1940, to 30 June 1941. 

Reference : 

(a) Article 699 (4), U. S. Navy Regulations, 1920. 

(b) Opnav Ur. Op-L3A/CT. A9-1 (330527) dated 27 May 1933. 

Enclosure : (A) Thirty-five copies of subject report. 

1. In accordance with the instructions contained in references (a) and (b), 
enclosure (A) is forwarded herewith. Included therein is data obtained from 
the annual reports of the Commandants Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
tricts, and the Commanding General of the Fleet Marine Force, (Second Marine 
Division). 

2. By separate correspondence, the Commanders-in-Chief of the Asiatic and 
Atlantic Fleets were directed to submit an annual report direct to the Navy 
Department for their respective Fleets, with a copy to this Command. Unless 
the Navy Department so desires, it is not intended to issue a combined annual 
report for the entire United States Fleet. 

3. As noted in the distribution list below, copies of this report have not been 
distributed to Bureaus or offices of the Navy Department. 

H. E. Kimmel 

Distribution : 

Cincpac SCM-41 : 

List 1, Case 1 : 

A. NCllAC, NDll-14, NC2, NC3. 

List III, Case 1 : 

Clncaf Al. 

Cinclant SCM-41 : 

List IV, Case 2 : 

AA. 

P. C. Crosley, 

Flag Secretary 
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[i] Part 1 — Organization 

(A) EXISTrSQ OROAyiZATION. 

(a) Comment on existing organization including suitability and adequacy of 
the Fleet for accomplishment of its primary war mission : 

(1) On 1 February IWl, in accordance with General Order No. 143, the United 
States Fleet was organized into administrative and task organizations as follows : 

(a) The United States Atlantic Fleet 

(b) The United States Pacific Fleet 

(c) The United States Asiatic Fleet. 

(2) On 1 June 1941, there was made effective, in the United States Pacific Fleet 
a task organization designed to facilitate lnter-tyi)e training and at the same time 
provide for a ready transition from a peacetime organization to one more suitable 
for the most probable operations of war. Three new task forces were created 
as follows : 

Task Force ONE, under Commander Battle Force, with the primary mission 
of training and development of tactics of a Covering Force. 

Task Force TWO, under Commander Aircraft, Battle Force, with the primary 
mission of training and development of tactics of a Reconnaissance and Raid- 
ing Force. 

Task Force THREE, under Commander Scouting Force, with the primary mis- 
sion of training and development of tactics for Expeditionary and Amphibian 
Operations. 

The above Task Forces absorb all the battleships, carriers, cruisers and de- 
stroyers of the Pacific Fleet. Submarines, patrol planes and minecraft, while 
operated primarily as separate types, are assigned from time to time to one of 
the above Task Forces as required for special training or operations. This 
organization has largely relieved the Commander Battle Force and Commander 
Scouting Force, as such, of tlieir operational functions, but they retain their 
responsibility for general supervision of administration, training and material 
of their resiiective Forces. As Commanders of Task Force One and Three, re- 
spectively, they are given operational functions and responsibilities more adapt- 
able to the probable operations of war. 

(3) There is, in process of accomplishment, a general reorganization of the 
Base Force. This, when completed, will provide a squadron and divisional or- 
ganization more adaptable to the accomplishment of both peace and war mis- 
sions of that command. The organization will provide the following: 

Squadron Two — Harbor services. 

Squadron Four — Transportation of personnel, landing force equipment, etc. 

Squadron Six — Offensive and defensive mining and general services. 

Squadron Eight — Transportation of bulk cargo. 

The final establishment of this organization is awaiting the reporting of 
squadron commanders and staffs and availability of suitable fiagships. 

On 12 June 1941, there was established, in the office of the Commander Pacific 
Southern Naval Coastal Frontier, nucleus personnel of the Base Force Sub- 
ordinate Command. This step will also place the logistic supply of the Fleet 
more nearly on a war basis. 

(4) The above organization is believed suitable and adequate, at the present 
time, for the accomplishment of the war mission of the Fleet. The strength of the 
Pacific Fleet in numbers of ships is adequate for only limited offensive operations 
in the Pacific because of [2] the distances involved and the known enemy 
strength and strategic dispositions in that area. There is a serious deficiency in 
numbers in practically all Types, but particularly in aircraft carriers, improved 
aircraft of all types, destroyers and light cruisers and also in auxiliary tankers, 
supply ships, and transports including the destroyer transport. 

(5) In addition there are material deficiencies, including radar, close anti- 
aircraft defense weapons, sonic gear, aircraft radio identification, advance Base 
equipment and landing equipment. 

(6) To all this must be added the total inadequacy of personnel. Deficiencies 
in the numbers required to man tht? ships at present in the Fleet are serious 
enough. When, however, it is realized t'^at the Fleet is now short of personnel, 
that it will be called upon to further deplete its numbers to furnish its trained 
personnel to new construction, that even now the losses exceed the replace- 
ments, then this personnel deficiency added to the deficiencies in numbers of 
ships and essential material in ships, leads to the conclusion that the adequacy 
of the Pacific Fleet for the accomplishment of its war mission leaves Inuch to 
be desired. 
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(B) CHANGES JH ORGANIZATION. 

(a) Ewecuted. 

Subsequent to organization of the U. S. Pacific Fleet on 1 February, 1941, the 
following changes have been executed : 

(1) Battleship division THREE, YORKTOWN, Destroyer Squadrons BIGETT 
and NINE, Cruiser Division EIGHT, CINCINNATI, Patrol Squadron SIXTY- 
ONE, CIIVIARRON, SANGAMON, SANTEE, RELIEF, WILLIAM P. BIDDLE, 
PULLER, HEYWOOD, LITTLE, MANLEY, STRINGHAM, McKEAN, BRANT, 
PARTRIDGE, ALGORMA, and KALMIA were transferred to the Atlantic Fleet. 

(2) Mine Division NINE was transferred to the Asiatic Fleet. 

(3) New, converted, or recommissioned units were added to the Fleet: SAUr 
PISH, TAMBOR, TAUTOG, THRESHER, TUNA, CURTISS, BOREAS, CASTOR, 
KASKASKIA, PLATTE, RAMAPO, SABINE, SEPULGA, NAVAJO, SEMINOLE, 
Patrol Squadron FORTY-FOUR. 

(4) Submarine divisions and squadrons changed to new numbers on 1 June, 
1941. Patrol plane squadrons and mine divisions were renumbered 30 June, 
1941 and 1 July, 1941, respectively. 

(b) Expected. 

No changes in the basic organization of the Pacific Fleet are anticipated. New, 
converted, and recommissioned units are expected to Join as they became 
available. These additional units are indicated in Pacific Fleet Confidential 
Notice 6CN-1 (Cincpac Serial 01011). 

[5] Part II — Opeiutions and Training 

(A) EMPLOYMENT SCHEDULES. 

(a) Policy regarding Fleet Employment. 

Caused by developments in the international situation, drastic changes have 
been made in Fleet employment during the fiscal year, 1941. Schedules were 
initially based on administrative organization and type controUed training, 
with certain periods set aside for the development of inter-type coordination and 
Fleet exercises. Under this system, ships averaged four operating weeks (of 
four or five days underway with week-ends in port for inspections and recreation) 
to two weeks in upkeep. With increasing necessity for basic war training and 
security measures in Fleet operating areas, transition to a Task Force operational 
program was effected. Two Task Forces were employed at first, each at sea and 
in port alternate weeks. This arrangement proved impracticable because of large 
fuel expenditures and loss of extended upkeep periods essential to material main- 
tenance. With the organization of the Pacific Fleet, a three Task Force assign- 
ment was adoi)ted to insure necessary coordinated Task Force training for war, 
to provide for instant transition to full war operational status, to conserve fuel, 
and permit most efficient use of repair ship upkeep facilities. Under this re- 
assignment, Task Forces averaged eight days at sea to thirteen in port Of each 
underway period about five days are devoted to gunnery exercises and type 
training, three days to Task Force exercises. The time allocation to various 
activities under the current three Task Force system is satisfactory. 

(b) Major changes in approved schedules. 

(1) No major Fleet tactical period for an extended Fleet Problem was sched- 
uled during the fiscal year 1941. In lieu thereof, shorter periods during which 
tw-o or more Task Forces conducted Joint exercises were scheduled as follows : 

9-16 September 1940 
3-5 March 1941 
18-20 March 1941 
14-26 May 1941 
28 June-3 July 1941 

(2) During a part of the 14-26 May 1941 period. Joint Army-Navy exercises 
were conducted. 

(3) Pacific Fleet Landing Exercise No. 1 was conducted by Commander Scout- 
ing Force in the San Clemente Area in late May and early June, 1941. This 
exercise was curtailed by withdrawal of the transjjorts. 

(4) The addition of leave, liberty, and recreation cruises from the Hawaiian 
Area to West Coast ports caused some disruption of schedules, which was more 
than compensated for by improved morale and reduction in logistic requirements. 

(5) Numerous changes in schedules resulted from the degaussing program and 
restricted availabilities for increased anti-aircraft defense, splinter protection. 
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and radar installations. Time assignment to these items is decreasing as the 
program progresses. 

(6) CHICAGO. PORTLAND. BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH and Destroyer Squad- 
ron THREE made a good will cruise to Australian and New Zealand ports from 
3 March to 10 April. 1041. SANGAMON accompanied this force as far as Samoa. 

(7) Escort trips to Manila were made by CONCORD and TRENTON, to Samoa 
by CONCORD, and to Midway by Cruiser Division EIGHT. 

(B) FLEET TRAiynO, 

(a) Phases of strategical and tactical training uHth revieto of results. 

Strategical training, other than that undertaken by the Fleet War Plans Sec- 
tion, has been limited to studies by individual commands of probable strategic 
areas and special situations existing therein. In setting up Fleet minor prob- 
lems emphasis has been placed on rapid estimates of changing situations. 

Tactical training has been based on probable war requirements and instant 
transition from exercise to full war operational status. To these ends the Fleet 
has been organized in three primary Task Forces : 

[41 Task Force OVU-^overing Force. 

6 BB. 5 CL, 1 CV, 1 OCL, 2 DL. 16 DD. 

Task Force TWO — Recon noitering and Raiding Force. 

3 BB. 1 CV, 4 CA, 3 CL. 1 OCL, 1 DL, 8 DD. 

Task Force THREE — Amphibious Force. 

8 CA, 1 CV, 2 DL, 16 DD. 5 SS, 5 DMS, 6 AP, 4 APD, 24 VP, Second 
Marine Division less defense battalions and advanced base detachments. 

Specific tactical situations have been presented to each of these Task Forces, 
for study in port, for game board exercises, and for test in the form of inter-type 
exercises or minor problems during operating periods at sea. Great benefit has 
accrued in the increased understanding of Task Force and Task Group com- 
manders of the limitations and capabilities of the individual types and develop- 
ment of coordinating doctrines. 

Operations have also included the conduct of Advanced Light Force and 
Submarine Practices; bombardment and landing exercises; photographic recon- 
naissance; attacks on the Fleet or smaller dispositions by air, submarines, and 
destroyers, both day and night; fueling at sea exercises in which all types 
fueled from tankers, and destroyers fueled from battleships, cruisers, and 
carriers; towing; mining; minesweeping. 

Satisfactory doctrines have been developed for concerted action by patrol 
planes and submarines, patrol planes and destroyers, cruisers and destroyers. 

New and more flexible cruising dispositions have been devised. Means of 
changing the front of a Fleet disposition and deploying during darkness have 
been developed and tested with all ships darkened. 

The use of Radar is causing many changes in tactical ideas. Progressive 
training is underway in the use of this instrument and its tactical application to 
defense against day and night air, submarine, and destroyer attack. Training 
in Radar adaptation to gunnery is also proceeding. To develop the maximum 
usefulness of this equipment its installation in all ships and planes must be 
expedited, and the automatic feature for identifying friendly forces must be 
incorporated. 

The change from peacetime to wartime training has been accompanied by 
unrelenting efforts toward realism. Appropriate material conditions and con- 
ditions of readiness are maintained underway, all ships except submarines are 
habitually darkened, actual anti-aircraft fire is opened on targets towed over 
neet dispositions, starshell have been used to develop night contacts, live depth 
charges have been used to condition submarine crews against this form of 
attack, and through cooperation with the Army, battle lookouts have been 
trained to recognize all types of aircraft now in use in the Hawaiian Area. 

The rapid and continuous flow of personnel through the Fleet, transfer of 
trained men to new assignments, recruit replacements, substitution of reserve for 
regular officers, all tend to retard the training of the Fleet as a whole. Adjust- 
ing oi)eratlng plans and schedules to accomplish basic training of new i)ersonnel, 
while bringing about a realistic preparation of a Fleet for war has required 
Intense and strenuous efforts of oflacers and men. 

Careful studies have been made of all available intelligence reports of foreign 
operations. Lessons learned therefrom are being steadily incorporated into the 
doctrines and training of all Fleet components. 

(b) OUNNBRY TRAINTNO. 

(1) BA8I0 AND GENERAL. 
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With exceptions the mandatory practices were completed by all ships of all 
types. Training was necessarily interrupted for installation of degaussing equip- 
ment, but the interruption served ships as a basic training period for new 
personnel which were received, in most, cases, during installation periods. 

All types have tested and effected essential changes In ships’ organizations to 
bring conditions of readiness into proper symmetry. These reorganizations of 
battle con- [5] ditions of readiness have effected an increase in offensive 
power for each condition, and, by more efficient use of man power, a decrease in 
work load per man. 

All types have conducted extensive studies of the ammunition service of all 
batteries, with service ammunition. These studies have isolated faults and 
determined means for improving the drill requirements for ammunition service. 

The necessity for the development and training of all forms of battle lookouts 
has been emphasized. Exercises both day and night, with increased realism, have 
been developed and every opportunity is used to conduct them. 

The free Inter-change of services between types, inter-type exercises, and 
intelligence bulletins, have brought out weaknesses of gunnery doctrines, with 
resultant correction and almost constant refinement. 

The availability of Army coast defense triangulation stations during the past 
two quarters, for underway rangefinder calibration, has been especially valuable. 

All types conducted successful gunnery schools. The schools emphasized funda- 
mental training. In view of the large number of Inexperienced officers in all 
types, and the increasing responsibility being forced upon all Junior officers, these 
schools were invaluable. 

Antiaircraft gunnery has improved in all types during the year. The degree 
of improvement is not measurable because of the great number of new personnel, 
both officers, and men, that have been trained, and because of the increased 
realism and difficulties that have been introduced in antiaircraft practices. It 
is manifest, however, that the satisfactory development of the antiaircraft bat- 
teries may be obtained only by continued emphasis and constant Improvement in 
the methods of training. 

Surface firings are in general satisfactory. It is evident in these batteries 
that performances were affected by the large percentages of inexperienced 
personnel. 

All types have conducted simulated Fire Support and Shore Bombardment exer- 
cises. In addition, type doctrines for Fire Support and Shore Bombardment have 
been developed and promulgated. Heavy Cruisers and Destroyers have actually 
conducted one bombardment practice during which valuable lessons were learned. 

The increasing degree of the emergency and the resultant operational restric- 
tions, differences In the state of training of units of a type, and experiences from 
abroad, have gradually forced wider divergences from the conventional gunnery 
cycle. This has been evidenced by the development of new practices to fit con- 
ditions experienced abroad, and local restrictions, as well as the requests and 
recommendations hy type commanders for greater latitude of discretion. The 
need for such latitude is apparent if progressive training is to keep pace with 
the ever changing and necessary demands of the international situation. B^U 
latitude in the conduct of gunnery training has recently been granted by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

(2) IMPORTANT DETAILS. 

SUBMARINES. 

During the past year authority was obtained from the Bureau of Ordnance 
to fire torpedoes six times between overhauls provided not more than thirty 
days elapsed between the first and last firings. This has resulted in a great 
increase in the number of torpedoes fired, especially on practice approaches, with 
consequent Improvements in the condition of all submarines. This force has 
concentrated on the training of Junior officers for command and especially in the 
art of torpedo firings which has permitted the Junior officers to obtain a great 
deal of experience in actually firing torpedoes. Information from Intelligence 
reports has indicated that a great deal of torpedo and gun firings from sub- 
marines by all belligerents has been conducted at night. Therefore tlie training 
In night approaches and torpedo firings has been greatly intensified. This train- 
ing has also included the exercising of night lookouts in picking out and identify- 
ing targets. No night gun firings have been conducted this year, but it is plann^ 
to conduct them in the near future using remnant ammunition. 

All submarines of Submarine Squadron TWO and some submarines of Sub- 
marine Squadron FOUR, have made mine plants of 32 mines which api)ears to 
be the limiting number than can be made in one continuous plant. 
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t^] Results obtained from the .50 caliber machine gun firings while better 
than the previous year are not considered satisfactory. Advantage has been 
taken of all quotas to the machine gun school assigned this force. 

DESTROYERS. 

Two Advanced Day Battle practices were conducted. One Squadron of destroy- 
ers and two light cruisers participated in each of these practices, which involved 
both gun and tori)edo fire. 

Two Advanced Light Force practices were participated in by destroyers. A 
high standard of tori)edo performance w^as obtained. 

Antiaircraft practices against radio controlled targets were fired at every 
opportunity and with considerable success. A type of surprise antiaircraft 
practice, which is the most realistic seen to date, was developed in destroyers 
and has since been adopted by all types. 

The reduction of fire because of casualties associated with the loading of the 
gun continues to be a serious problem. The isolation of material failures from 
personnel mistakes is difficult in most cases, due primarily to inexperienced and 
constantly changing personnel. The suggested removal of loading machines 
from destroyers is considered to be courting disaster. 

The lack of a supply of trained enlisted rangefinder operator-spotters, and the 
lack of time and facilities for selection and fundamental training in destroyers, 
is probably the largest single factor against attaining desired performance. The 
establishment of shore based rangefinder operator-spotter training centers, 
distinct from optical schools, would greatly improve this situation. 

The performance of torpedoes over the year has been most satisfactory. The 
need for *depth charge racks, extensions, and throwers, has become increasingly 
ai^arent. Particular consideration should be given in new construction to 
increasing the number of depth charges carried and to improved handling fa- 
cilities. 

The Sound School has produced a large number of competent sound operators 
during the year. Increased opportunities for sound training have been provided 
the destroyers in the Hawaiian Area. The results of practices and training runs 
have been satisfactory. 

LIGHT CRUISERS. 

10,000-ton Class. — ^These ships have demonstrated their ability to shoot fast 
and hit consistently at short and intermediate ranges. Their performances at 
night have been particularly Impressive. There has been an appreciable im- 
provement in spotting and control of gunfire over last year. 

7,500-ton Class. — ^These ships have shown some improvement in hitting with 
their main batteries during this year. Increasing number of 3" 50 caliber guns 
from six to nine has improved antiaircraft defense, but lack of suitable control 
seriously reduces the potential effectiveness of this battery. 

HEAVY CRUISERS. 

Accuracy of range finders has been considerably improved as the result of fre- 
quent rangefinder calibration made possible by the services and cooperation of 
Harbor Defenses, Pearl Harbor. The value of these calibrations to effective 
gunners cannot be over emphasized. 

Prompt opening salvos and continuous volume of fire have been continually 
stressed with improved results. 

The lack of an adequate allowance of small arms ammunition has been a 
serious handicap in small arms training and firing, especially with the continual 
influx of new personnel. Consequently, little improvement has been made in 
the performance of these weapons. 

[7] Heavy Cruisers have been reorganized so that all the anti-aircraft 
batteries are manned in Condition of Readiness II, and all of the 5" battery 
and part of the 3" and machine gfun batteries in Condition of Readiness III. 

CARRIERS. 

Carrier gunnery has been affected by a congested schedule of operations. It 
has not been possible to conduct all mandatory practices, except in ENTERPRISE. 
Basic training has been stressed and successfully continued. Comprehensive 
training plans for lookouts have been instituted and progress is being made. 

The effectiveness of RADAR equipment was successfully demonstrated in the 
YORKTOWN firing at a radio controlled target plane. 

BATTLESHIPS. 

The performance of battleships in gunnery for the past year is summarized : 

(1) Main batteries in general — good. 

(2) Antiaircraft batteries — fair. 

(3) Secondary batteries — poor to fair. 
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In spite of the considerable reduction in experienced personnel, their replace- 
ment by inexperienced personnel, and the increased complements, there has b^n 
and is now a progressive improvemei^t aiH^mrent in gunnery activities in battle- 
ships. 

Battleship training exercises have been revised and improved and additional 
exercises, covering aircraft surprise attack and lookout training, have been 
added. 

An exercise to provide data for analysis and study, as to the cause of **lag 
on turns”, is in effect 

The MISSISSIPPI established means for precise calibration of rangefinders in 
Pearl Harbor. This development was promulgated to the Pacific Fleet. 

OUNNEKY OBISERVATIONS. 

Both day and night fall of shot observation has been made by available pilots of 
VO and VCS Wings whenever opportunity offered. Low altitude spotting stations 
at about 1500 feet were taken by several units for information and training. 
Carrier scouting squadrons also observed fall of shot as circumstances and heavy 
schedules permitted. Color identification of 6-inch splashes at long ranges was 
found difficult. In view of the high rate of fire of the main battery of light 
cruisers, spotting the individual salvos of the opening ladder proved impracticable 
after the battery had gone to continuous fire. By spotting the individual salvos 
of the opening ladder and then spotting only specifically designated salvos aircraft 
can effectively assist in spotting the main battery six inch fire. 

AIRCRAFT, 

Type gunnery schools for VP, VSB, and VT were again organized. They were 
originally scheduled for the San Diego area but it was necessary to ^tablish 
them at Pearl Harbor as the majority of the Fleet remained in Hawaiian waters. 
The schools operated under difficulties due to dearth of firing areas, equipment, 
office, shops, and school room space, and transfer of experienced personnel. How- 
ever, the value of the schools became more apparent as time progressed and as 
each squadron and aviation unit became depleted of its experienced personnel. 

All mandatory and monthly training practices have been fired. Almost con- 
tinuous training in IBP (Fixed Guns), IBP (Free Guns), IBP (Dive Bombing), 
and IBP (Depth Bombing) has been carried on to qualify all possible new per- 
sonnel. Practically ail required personnel have qualified in the above mentioned 
practices. The Monthly Aircraft Training Practices have been of great benefit 
in maintaining proficiency of personnel, insuring proper maintenance of material 
and providing an Interesting periodic check-up in all phases of training. Due 
to the numerous unexpected changes in schedule and the inllux of new personnel, 
less opportunity than formerly for investigation of experimental practices has 
been afforded, but very favorable progress was made in night bombing, together 
with night illumination, of UTAH. 

[8] In the patrol wings, points of particular interest were the substitution 
of monthly training exercises for the old methods of concentrated training for 
various practices in succession, the introduction of low altitude glide bombing 
against submarines, the use of new delayed action high intensity flares for night 
bombing and torpedo attacks and the emphasis given torpedoes as a major offensive 
weapon for patrol planes. Concentrated gunnery training has been greatly cur- 
tailed, as It has in other aircraft units, by the exigencies of the expansion program 
and other operations in connection with security and transfer of units. The 
effect of this curtailment has been minimized as much as possible by using all 
available time and facilities for ground training. 

AFTIAIRCRAFT, 

This form of gunnery and its associated problems have been stressed over the 
year. Exercises have been placed in effect that provide training in tracking 
on combatant planes, plane identification, and surprise attacks by combatant 
aircraft simulating horizontal, dive and glide bombing, and torpedo plane attacks. 
In addition, units with ship based observation planes have developed exercises 
simulating the various forms of attack with own planes. 

The need for competent antiaircraft control parties and gun crews In each 
condition watch has been emphasized, and all ships now have in training three 
or four crews, depending on the type. Exercises promulgated are designed to 
provide training for all crews. 

Two types of practices have been developed which are deemed effective and 
realistic training. The first, a surprise attack, is by a radio controlled target 
against a single ship. The attack can take place at any time over an extended 
period, and serves to stimulate lookout training as well as control and battery 
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training. It is proposed to extend this practice to small formations of ships to 
develop the technique of formation aircraft defense. 

The second practice developed is an attack by horizontal bombers against a 
Fleet disposition. The targets are sleeves, or flares, towed by utility wing 
planes. The ammunition allowance is limited to between ten and four rounds 
per ship. The exercise has been conducted in conjunction with other Fleet 
exercises, and in cruising, approach, and battle dispositions. It has served to 
add interest to the exercises, stimulate antiaircraft batteries and lookouts, and 
to assist in determining the adequacy, and weaknesses, of dispositions against 
various forms of attack or combinations of attacks. 

UTAH conducted extensive firing in connection with the Fleet elementary 
and advanced anti-aircraft schools. It is believed that these schools, in 5" 25 
caliber, 1" .1 75 caliber and .50 caliber anti-aircraft fire, provided exceedingly 
valuable training to the personnel of the Fleet and has led to improved anti- 
aircraft gunnery. However, with the percentage of hits obtained, ability to 
knock down drone aircraft is still most disappointing. Small fragmentation of 
the bursts seem to be a contributing factor. UTAH developed an open sight for 
the 5" 25 caliber gun which appears to give promise of considerable utility in 
local control, especially against dive bombing. 

The Fleet Machine Gun School has served a most useful purpose, and its 
continuance is considered vital. In the face of a possible shortage in training 
and target practice ammunition for fifty-caliber guns, the need for such training, 
if acceptable efficiency with this gun is to be maintained, cannot be too forcefully 
stressed. Prior to the opening of the Fleet Machine Gun School at Puuloa, two 
classes were held aboard UTAH. The Puuloa school was ready for operation 
in January. Since that time 1003 students have completed the course. Of these 
25 qualified as experts, 777 as gunners and 201 failed to qualify. When this 
school was forced to close because of lack of ammunition, a class in maintenance 
of machine guns was started. This activity has been most favorably received 
by the Fleet and much good Is being accomplished. 

If/V/VG. 

(a) Gunnery . — ^Two fifty-caliber machine guns have been installed on each 
AM and DM. The prescribed practices have been fired by all DM*s. Two 
additional fifty-caliber machine guns are recommended for DM*s. 

Mine Divisions ONE and TWO have been provided with two portable depth 
charge racks. Each rack carries four depth charges and four spares are allowed. 
Each division has con- ducted a depth charge practice and has dropped 

two live depth charges. Normally, when these divisions are operating as tacti- 
cal units of the Fleet, the depth charge racks are carried mounted ready for use. 

Mine Division NINE has had a depth charge rack installed holding six charges : 
two spare depth charges are allowed. The rack does not interfere with mining. 

(b) Mining . — Several slight departures have been made necessary from pre- 
scribed practices by restricted use of areas. 

A thorough investigation has been made into the causes of premature firings, 
and recommendations have been made to the Bureau of Ordnance to reduce the 
percentage of premature firings. 

Shortages in material have been remedied, or additional items contracted for. 

Recommendations have been made for : 

(1) The modification of deficient items, such as extender mechanisms, K2 
Mod. 2 diaphragm assembly and pellet holder, method of float securing and re- 
leasing. and antennae winding. 

(2) The distribution of available mines. 

(3) Facilities necessary for the preparation of mines. 

The Mlnecraft Mine School has qualified seventy- six men in Mk. VI and Mk. VII 
mines. The method of mine assembly has been changed to a production assembly 
line, with a view to preparing a nucleus for wartime assembly. This method 
of assembly was employed for Battle Mining Practice “Easy”, and 285 Mk. VI 
mines were assembled in 2% days (159 in the last day) . 

Mlnecraft completed the regularly scheduled plants and, in addition, ten ex- 
perimental plants 

MINE8WEEPINQ. 

The preliminary tests of the “O” Type and magnetic minesweeping equipment 
installed in Mine Division NINE appeared satisfactory. The magnetic sweeping 
equipment limits the time a ship can sweep because of the very rapid rise in 
battery temx)erature during the operation. 
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A semi-permanent mine field has been established off Oahu for training in the 
detection of mines by underwater sound equipment. The ability of trained 
operators to detect mines was established and some drill has been accomplished. 
Tests to determine the practicability of locating mines by aerial photography, or 
visual aircraft observation, have not given favorable results. 

Base Force minesweepers have had more than the normal amount of training 
in minesweeping. The bird class sweepers conducted regular dawn sw^eeps of 
the area off Pearl Harbor. The high speed sweepers have done so less often. 
However, the high speed sweepers have drilled extensively in the various phases 
of minesweeping with the Fleet and Independently. Their proficiency in the use 
of the gear provided may be considered as satisfactory. During the past 3 *ear 
little improvement in sweeping gear and the technique of using it has been shown. 

GENERAL. 

Services for gunnery exercises to the Fleet have been provided with great diffi- 
culty during the past year. The increased demand for services has taxed facili- 
ties to the limit. The necessity for concentrating services in the Hawaiian Area 
has reduced the availability of these services on the West Coast to almost zero. 
The shortage of high speed towing ships and series 60 sled targets has been most 
keenly felt. One result of this has been that the ships of Mine Division SIX 
(formerly Mobile Target Division ONE) have had very little minesweeping exer- 
cise and two ships — BOGGS and LAMBERTON — have been unable to complete 
any of the prescribed gunnery during the year. Upkeep periods for this division 
have been shortened and occasionally interrupted. The officers and crew^s of these 
ships have done a splendid Job. 

TTie Fleet Camera Party has had an Increased load incident to the greater 
number of ships served and the difficulties of services occasioned by operations 
at sea under conditions approximating those of war, A large number of young 
officers have received very valuable training while on temporary duty with the 
Camera Party. 

\10] (c) ENGINEERING PERFORMANCES. 

Engineering j)erformances were generally satisfactory. A marked increase in 
hours underway and miles steamed was noted. As might be expected, under the 
operating conditions imposed, general increases in the fuel per mile were noted. 
Electric drive battleships were unable to maintain full power under tropical 
conditions due to limiting temperatures in the motor winding. Increased dis- 
placement, excessive fouling, and high injection temperatures combined to prevent 
a few ships from making the required full power R. P. M. Reliability has been 
excellent. The Engineering Competition was suspended as of midnight 30 April. 

(d) COMMUNICATIONS. 

(1) Training Program. 

Throughout the year a continuous training program in rapid communications 
has been prosecuted with accent placed on securing efficient Task Organization 
command communications within the Fleet in the event of war. 

Training in the use of cryptographic aids, military uses of the direction finder, 
underwater sound signaling, creating and avoiding interference and in radio 
deception have been actively prosecuted by Type Commanders by frequent 
standardized and impromptu drills with generallj^ excellent results. 

A heavy training load was placed on experienced communication personnel by 
the rapid influx of new men. Many Naval Reserve Communication ratings 
Joined the Fleet, many, who were not properly qualified to perform the duties of 
their rate. These men had to be extensively trained before they were able to 
function in the communication organizations. The Transfer of numerous ex- 
perienced men outside the Fleet resulted in placing cornparativel.v new and inex- 
perienced men in responsiblle positions where they were required by necessity to 
carry their share of the load. Although this resulted in some inefficiency at 
times, it was found that new men attained a state of efficiency after further 
training. 

Individual training In proficiency in communication ratines has been prose- 
cuted by ships utilizing the striker method, which, though inefficient as compared 
with shore based schools, has been employed of necessity. Where po.<5sihle the 
shipboard striker method of training radio and visual has been augments by 
schools at the Destroyer Base, San Diego, SubBase P. H., various air stations, 
and on tenders. The results of such school training has been excellent and 
the schools will be continued. 

The increased use of voice circuits in the Pacific Fleet indicated the necessity 
for training of both officers and men in voice procedure. Such training has been 
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carried out, but further training remains necessary in this field. Particularly 
successful training and resultant improvement in voice radio circuits has been 
noted in Aircraft, Battle Force. 

(2) Control and Supervision. 

In order to train commanders afioat in their responsibilities in regard to 
communications the major responsibility of training program has been entrusted 
to Task Force and Type Commanders rather than using the standardized com- 
munication competition as was used in past years. For the same reasons Task 
Force Commanders have been required to prepare own communication plans 
based on standard communication doctrines. It has been emphasized through- 
out the year that communications are an Integral function and responsibility of 
command. 

A system of numerical designations of Task Organizations has become adopted 
which has simplified command communications and made possible the promul- 
gation of radio frequency plans and call signs for any and all phases of a naval 
campaign. Particularly gratifying was the acquirement of the ability to or- 
ganize and operate large or small Task Organizations composed of various type 
ships from unrelated administrative organizations without confusion or hiatus 
due to communications. 

New administrative organization frequency plans have been issued which in 
general provide for all ships in any port being on one frequency, and eliminating 
the previously used system of assignment of frequencies to divisions and squad- 
rons. Type frequencies have been allocated but are seldom used except for drills 
and exercises. 

f/I] (3) Personnel. 

The communication personnel situation has continued to be acute due to trans- 
fers to new construction, to converted merchant ships, and to the expanding shore 
station facilities. The introduction of RADAR has also increased the duties of 
these men in the fieet units so equipped. The induction of a large number of re- 
serve radiomen and the increased size of service schools has somewhat alleviated 
this situation so far as numbers are concerned ; however, the personnel received 
from these sources are generally not qualified for the rates held and require from 6 
months to a year’s training within the Fleet before they are cajmble of taking 
the place of experienced personnel being lost to the Fleet. The service school 
graduate received as Radiomen third class could not in any respect fulfill that 
rate. 

The sound enlisted personnel have suffered in a similar manner. This situation 
is being alleviated by the Increase in the Sound School for Preliminary Training 
and an increase in the advanced training within the Fleet. 

Reserve officers to a large extent have replaced regular officers in communi- 
cation duties within the Fleet. These oflScers came to the Fleet untrained, and 
required extensive instruction before they could take over their duties. 

(4) Material, Visual. 

An urgent need for an Improved type of visual blinker signal gun has become 
apparent since ships of the Fleet have been operating in a darkened condition at 
night. Bureau of Ships has cooperated with the Oreenway Reflector CJompany 
in the development of a blinker signal gun which will have a limited arc of vis- 
ibility and control of range visibility. It is expected that 25 of these signal guns 
will be received on or about 25 July 1941 for service test in the Pacific Fleet. 

Experiments have been conducted in the various types of ships within the Fleet 
with a low power flashing light mounted on 7 x 50 binoculars. Reports received 
from forces afloat indicate that this experimental light is practicable and pro- 
vides greater security than the present blinker gun when ships are operating in a 
darkened condition, at night. Recommendations will be submitted regarding the 
manufacture of this light. 

New signal halyards have been installed in the ARIZONA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEVADA and OKLAHOMA. These yardarms slope aft at an angle from the 
athwartship line and give a desirable offset to adjacent flag hoists and tend to 
keep the signal halyards from fouling the anti-aircraft directors. This arrange- 
ment is a decided improvement. In Battleship Division THREE the signal bridge 
was located on the mainmast and the arrangements for visual signalling in these 
ships is unsatisfactory. Lack of quick control, the use of exposed and fragile 
loud speakers, absence of secondary hoists, and obstructions account for the unsat- 
isfactory arrangement. It is considered that the primary signal station should 
be in the vicinity of the foremast in this division. 

There is an urgent need for Improved recognition devices at night between sur- 
face ships and aircraft and between submarines and aircraft. Much use has been 
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made of the recogoitlon device in current use on surface ships. In order to use 
any recognition device quickly and accurately, personnel must be trained con- 
stantly in its use. There has been considerable training in the use of the cur- 
rent device during the past year. 

(5) Material — Radio. 

(a) Underwater Sound. 

Super-sonic depth finders continue to function satisfactorily in all types. Dur- 
ing the year the existing modernisation program in destroyers for super-sonic 
echo-ranging equipment was completed. The modification of single-frequency (24 
Kcs.) installation in DD’s 347-393 by two-frequency Installations (20 Kcs. and 
24 Kcs.) is now In progress although considerable delay is being experienced in 
obtaining delivery of material. The installation of echo-ranging equipment in 
the remaining light minelayers, and high speed minesweepers is sorely needed and 
when received will increase materially the utility of these tyx)es to the Fleet. 
The delivery of sound equipment is slow and recommendations have been made 
to speed up this procurement program. 

[12] Aircraft. Battle Force, experimented during the year with the develop- 
ment of a combined oxygen-microphone mask for high altitude flights ; encouraging 
results have been attained. 

Frequency or amplitude modulated super-frequency equipment. Model CXAB 
CXAC has been installed in the CALIFORNIA, TENNESSEE, and OKLAHOMA. 
Tests of this equipment are now in progress. Ultra-high frequency amplitude 
modulated TCD BAR equipment is being installed in Oudiv SIX. 

(5) Research and Experimental. 

Battleships have continued to experiment with the reception of weak radio 
signals to determine what improvements are necessary. 

CJonsiderable work has been done in submarines to receive low frequency shore 
station radio signals under water. The results of these experiments have been 
most gratifying and should prove invaluable for war operations. 

Considerable experimenting has been done with RADAR equipment, now 
installed, to improve its performance and reliability. 

The U. S. Naval Radio Laboratory, San Diego, Calif., has cooperated with the 
Fleet units present in San Diego in essential work, tests and repair beyond the 
capacities of these units. 

During the past year considerable wave propagation data was accumulated 
covering the frequencies used by patrol planes. A number of clear channel 
harmonically related series were found to give excellent signals, day and night, 
during trans-Pacifle ferry flights. 

Project Baker in Patrol Wing ONE continued experiments and tests with 
Blind Landing Elquipment, together with numerous other test» of ultra-high 
frequency receivers, antennae, aircraft direction finders, and miscellaneous radio 
equipment. 

(c) Oeneral. 

The frequency coverage of radio equipment within the Fleet, particularly in 
the smaller units, has proved to be a serious handicap in the working up of 
frequency plans for the various Task Forces. If all ships were able to use any 
frequency from 196 to 18, 190 Kcs. for transmitting and receiving, considerable 
simplification would result In the structure of frequency plans for command 
commun ications. 

As a whole radio equipment is reliable, effective and easy to operate. In ffome 
Instances crystal control equipment cuts down the neces.sary fiexlbility. 

During the year the procurement program of new equipment went forward 
but still the lack of modern equipment was seriously felt in .some units. 

Installation of ultra-high frequency equipment in destroyers, light minelayers, 
and high speed minesweepers was completed during the year. 

New aircraft homing equipment has been installed in LEXINGTON and 
ENTERPRISE. The associated pl ane equipment, has been received in limited 
quantities in LEXINGTON and ENTERPRISE air groups. Preliminary tests 
Indicate that this equipment is of great value to ^hip-based aviation, both for 
military and safety purpose. 

The LEXINGTON is In need of modernization of its radio transmitters. 

Satisfactory ship board radio direction finding ability above 1000 Kcs. con- 
tinues to be an unsolved problem. 

All radio direction finders on the BROOKLYN class cruisers have been moved 
from a iKisItion immediately abaft the foremast to a position on the searchlight 
platform. The resultant improvement in operation has been gratifying. 
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Receiving antennae and correctors for direction finders have been moved to 
cnt down or eliminate Interference with anti-aircraft gunfire. 

In a large number of ships the old type TAV is still the only portable radio 
equipment aboard and is inucleciuate for the use for which it was designed. 

[/5] Modernization of tlie radio installation on the NARWHAL, NAU- 
TILUS and ARGONAUT were authorized. The LITCHFIELD will be equipped 
as a radio relay vessel with a complete new set of radio and sound equipment 
during its coming overhaul. 

There is an urgent need for a voice transmitter, with a frequency range of 
2000-18000 Kcs. in a large enumber of ships, particularly In flagships. This de- 
ficiency is being remedied by the Bureau of Ships procurement program. 

One of the bottlenecks in outfitting new patrol plane squadrons has beeq the 
supply of radio equipment. The practice of making the radio installation after 
delivery of the plane by the contractor is being discontinued. The contractor 
will deliver the aircraft complete, and better radio installation may be expected. 

Air station efficiency and usefulness to the Fleet have suffered due to poor 
delivery of essential communication apparatus. 

(6) Security. 

General : 

A marked improvement in Fleet attitude toward security of communication 
occurred during the year. Senior officers, force, and type commanders evidenced 
more interest in, and a greater appreciation of the general principles and tech- 
nical aspects of the subject. This was brought about less by purely communi- 
cation considerations than by the general atmosphere of the times, by the con- 
tinuation of the communication mobilization, and by the increasing emphasis 
which has been placed upon security of ship movements and naval information. 

Considerable progress was made toward further reduction of administrative 
despatch traffic. However, there still exist many administrative procedures for 
which despatches are used to an excessive degree. These concern principally 
personnel matters and administration of material between shore activities and 
the forces afloat 

It has been noted that shore activities frequently send messages to ships with 
either a specific request, or an inference given by too high a precedence desig- 
nation, that a radio reply be made immediately. In the case of an individual 
ship receiving such a message from a senior officer ashore, the radio reply is 
usually made, even though the importance of the matter involved may not ac- 
tually warrant such reply. This situation is believed due to a combination of 
lack of concern by commands ashore with communication security afloat, and to 
the lack of regular line officer supervision of communications in the shore estah- 
lishments. 

In conformity with the requirement of the communication mobilization that 
radio traffic shall be reduced to a minimum, ships of the Pacific Fleet were di- 
rected to drastically reduce the number of administrative radio messages sent, 
and to give consideration to the use of mail in replying to despatches received 
from shore activities. 

The presence of the Pacific Fleet in the Hawaiian Area, with attendant lack 
of rapid and frequent mall service, has caused the origination of many despatches 
which w’ould otherwise have been unnecessary. 

It is emphasized that the question of communication security is a basic one, 
Involving the entire naval establishment. Adequate security requires extensive 
education and whole hearted cooperation of all bands, plus the setting of a 
proper example by high commands ashore and afloat 

The change from a “peacetime communication mobilization for training” to 
an “actual communication mobilization for threatened hostilities” effected on 
12 May by Alnav 45, did not produce the desired result. Due principally to the 
fact that Alnav 45 authorized use of plain language for a number of categories 
of despatches, some of which have no place in any bona-fide mobilization set up, 
and at the same time directed reduction of radio traffic to a minimum, confusion 
Inevitably resulted, and an increase of radio traffic (mostly plain language) oc- 
curred. Immediate steps were taken to reduce this traffic in the Pacific Fleet. 

Cryptographic Security: 

The abolition of NRC-3 on 1 April was a notable advance toward achievement 
of a satisfactory state of cryptographic security. However, this advance was in 
some measure nullified by certain of the plain language authorizations of 
Alnay 45. , . « 

Cryptographic systems furnished the Fleet were inadequate, especially 
re^rding: (1) Unsatisfactory call sign cipher, (2) Obsolescent contact and air- 
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craft codes, (3) No Joint Army-Navy aircraft and lower command systems, (4) 
No detailed instructions for cryptographic security, (5) No rapid system for 
small units (EXDM Mk. II is now in production), (6) Obsolete crypto-channel 
charts, (7) Lack of proper ROB and war reserve editions of all systems, (8) 
Unconcealed external indicators, (9) Unsatisfactory authenticator and radio 
Operator’s Signal cipher, (10) No fire control code for landing oi)erations. 

Due to the large number of untrained communication personnel and the failure 
to provide the Fleet with proper instructions in cryptographic security, errors 
and delays increased. Stress was placed on the thorough training of coding 
boards to counteract these mistakes. No systems were considered compromised 
through misuse by the Fleet except in the case of the lowest restricted system 
which is inherently short-lived due to the large volume of traffic and nature of 
its text. No ROB edition for this cipher has yet been designated. In general, 
few ROB editions were available for replacement of compromised or out-lived 
codes and ciphers. 

Radio Security : 

The number of radio messages sent was materially reduc^ by increased use of 
mailgrams. The use of unnecessary information addresses in despatches was 
discouraged. However, the practice of sending despatches for information to 
all commands who could conceivably have an interest in the subject matter is a 
deep-rooted habit of long standing throughout the entire Naval Service. This 
practice greatly facilitates the process of traffic analysis and is highly detri- 
mental to security. The Pacific Fleet has been directed to inform necessary 
information addressees by mailgram where practicable, omitting their call signs 
from radio headings. 

Many plain language messages in the categories listed In Alnav 45 have, by 
their number, headings, and contents, disclosed classified information when taken 
in the aggregate, although individual messages did not appear to do so. This 
applies particularly to Class E. peronnel, Navy Relief, and certain mat^rie) 
messages, which have been a fruitful source of information on ship movements. 
The classification of movement reports as confidential is futile if the information 
contained therein is to be divulged through plain language messages on other 
subjects. 

The desire of commanders afioat to insure that radio communication with their 
units unquestionably exists at all times during tactical exercises, has resulted in 
considerable “testing” and “lining up” of circuits at times when the condition 
of radio silence in effect actually prohibited such procedure. Consequently, 
radio security during tactical exercises cannot be said to have been satisfactory. 
It Is obvious that security, and real wartime training in this regard, will not be 
obtained unless those in command are willing to sacrifice habitual clockwork 
precision in conducting peacetime training operations, with a view toward 
studying and analyzing failures in instant radio communication, whch are cer- 
tain to occur during prolonged periods of radio silence. 

In Fleet tactical periods, stress was placed upon the use of authenticators and 
changing call signs. 

Radio call signs : 

The lack of a rapid, secure, compact and universal method of enciphering radio 
call signs is the most serious security deficiency in the Fleet today. The adop- 
tion of a numerical system of task organization designation, and the correspond- 
ing use of visual call signs (which were the only suitable ones available) ren- 
dered obsolete the radio call sign device then in effect. The cipher (in reserve 
status) subsequently issued for encrypting visual call signs is slow and cumber- 
some. A more rapid-call sign cipher has been developed and submitted to the 
Navy Department for consideration. 

Ck)dlng Boards : 

At the recommendation of the Commander-In-Chief, the use of reliable petty 
officers for coding board duties was authorized for all restricted despatches, as 
well as for confidential exercise traffic. This has been of inestimable value to 
the smaller ships. The number of enlisted men assigned to coding duties was 
limited within the Pacific Fleet to a maximum of four per ship. 

It has been obvious from encrypted traffic examined that enlisted personnel 
and reserve officers assigned to coding duties have been Insufficiently trained. 
Multitudes of inexcusable cryptographic errors, clearly covered by existing in- 
structions, have been noted. The responsibility for this condition is directly 
that of regular line officer supervisor personnel, Steps have been taken to cor- 
rect this situation although satisfactory results cannot be expected until the 
Fleet is furnished adequate Instructions for cryptographic security. 
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1151 Physical Security : 

The state of physical security of registered publications in the Pacific Fleet 
has been unsatisfactory. Many cases have occurred of registered publications 
being blown overboard, lost from aircraft, removed from staterooms, or other- 
wise found to be missing. Cases of probable compromise were few. However, 
nearly all the cases of loss indicated carelessness. 

At the direction of the Commander-in-Chief, all registered publications except 
cryptographic aids and a few tactical publications necessary for training and 
operations were removed from submarines for the duration of the emergency. 

(e) DAMAGE CONTROL. 

The merits attained in Damage Control Practices held during the year were 
not high. This is believed due to a recognition of the necessity for realism, and 
the general tautening which resulted. Casualties listed in intelligence reports 
have been studied and solutions worked out. Exercises In shoring have been 
stressed; also in effecting repairs to carrier flight decks. Security measures 
dictated the curtailing of the underway portions of the practices toward the 
latter part of the year. In the older ships, inadequate ventilation when operating 
for extended periods under required conditions, adversely affects the efficiency 
of the personnel. Action has been Initiated to correct this. 

(f) Avidtion. 

(1) Carriers and Carrier Aircraft. 

New and advanced types of planes, together with the large influx of inexperi- 
enced personnel, have resulted in necessity for careful scanning and standardiza- 
tion of carrier operating technique. 

The newer types of planes are in general larger than their type predecessors. 
Difficulty of operating full carrier groups has increased due to this feature. Re- 
ceipt of folding wing aircraft of all carrier types is expected to ease this 
difficulty in the future. While the number of accidents in carrier aviation has 
increased, this is largely due to the large increase in both number of pilots and 
total flying hours and it is considered that the ratio of accidents to number of 
pilots or to total flying hours is about the same as for the previous year. 

The continuing and increasing flo^v of new personnel as the aviation expansion 
program develops has made it mandatory to provide some form of pre-fleet 
training to bridge the gap between primary qualification and responsible duty 
in active combat squadrons in the Fleet. Initial steps to fill this need, extending 
to development of carrier replacement groups, have been taken. 

Two very important needs have clearly developed. Both must be met if our 
limited number of aircraft carriers is to remain sufficiently available for their 
primary mission of active duty with the Fleet. The first of these is converted 
merchant vessels for carrier flight deck training in connection with the pre-fleet 
indoctrination of new personnel. The second is the conversion as necessary of 
merchant or sea-train vessels for transportation of aircraft, for which duty 
regular aircraft carriers have, lacking other suitable means, been employed exten- 
sively during the past year. 

(2) Battleship and Cruiser Aircraft. 

^e majority of the training effort in battleship and cruiser aircraft during 
the past year has been devoted to the training and indoctrination of green per- 
sonnel. The aviatloln units have been largely drained of experienced pilots, 
radiomen, and maintenance personnel, and their places have been taken, in the 
main, by recent graduates from Pensacola and by inexperienced enlisted men. 
This has resulted in a tendency toward decrease in efficiency. Coincident with 
efforts to train flight personnel in strictly flying duties, much successful work 
has been accomplished toward the improvement of their water work and 
seamanship. 

The training of green personnel can best be continued in the ships in which 
they are required to operate. It has recently become apparent, however, that 
the only satisfactory way in which to do this is to hold on board the personnel 
which they replace until the new personnel are suitably qualified for Fleet re- 
sponsibilities. This must be done if adequate combat readiness is to be 
maintained. 

[/^] Increased attention has been directed toward instrument training and 
night flying. Flight time per pilot and per plane have been increased, and Fleet 
operating schedules have resulted in increasing the proportion of embarked opera- 
tions, with consequent marked improvement in shipboard handling of aircraft 
incident to launching and recovery. 
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Although two or more squadrons were simultaneously shore^based temporarily 
at the Naval Air Stations, San Pedro and Pearl Harbor, for short periods, no 
squadron or wing concentration has been held and it has, therefore, been some- 
what more difficult to coordinate the air training of the units. Night recoveries 
of aircraft have been conducted on one or more occasions by Cruisers, Scouting 
Force, and by each unit of Cruisers, Battle Force, except the ST. LOUIS, which 
Joined late in the year and shortly thereafter went to the Navy Yard. Night 
recoveries are feasible, but only under medium sea and wind conditions. Train- 
ing in navigational flights up to 200 miles has been conducted. Training of new 
personnel in navigational flights is continually underway. Communications have 
been generally satisfactory although continuous training must be stressed in 
view of the fact that new personnel are being received constantly. 

The Battle Force and Scouting Force Aviation Repair Units attached to the 
U. S. S. MEDUSA and KINGFISHER, respectively, operating as one unit at Naval 
Air Station, Pearl Harbor, were invaluable in services rendered to the VO-VS 
units in the Hawaiian Area. Without their repair facilities it is doubtful whether 
the units would have been able to function properly due to the number of planes 
awaiting repairs, or engine and structural changes impossible of accomplishment 
aboard ship, or to the overloaded facilities of the Naval Air Station, Pearl Harbor. 

The use of VO-VS aircraft for anti-submarine patrols has increased during 
the year and the cooperation of the submarine force has enabled them to receive 
exceedingly valuable training in actual bombing, with miniature bombs, of sub- 
marines at fully extended periscope depth. 

Also, the use of VO-VS aircraft for training of A. A. batteries in all types of 
attacks — horizontal, dive bombing, and even torpedo plane attacks — ^has increased 
as has the service of towing of sleeves for machine gun practices. 

(3) Patrol Aircraft. 

There has been an unavoidable trend toward lowering of the state of train- 
ing of patrol squadrons during the year as a result of reduction of the average 
experience level with transfers of experienced personnel to meet the demands of 
the expansion and training programs. The rapid shift of squadrons to other 
commands, the formation of new squadrons, the high turn-over of personnel and 
the necessai*y concentration of effort on the basic training of fresh personnel 
have all contributed to this. 

Patrol squadrons are still functioning on the basis of single crews for flight 
and maintenance. Recently approved increased complements will eventually 
correct this deficiency and make it possible to obtain results more nearly ap- 
proaching the potentialities of the planes. 

Action has been initiated to provide for the training of pilot and flight crew per- 
sonnel in sufficient numbers to meet demands resulting both from increased 
complements and increased numbers of patrol plane squadrons. Pre-fleet, or 
transition, training for all concerned is mandatory and requires considerable time 
for each individual if the patrol squadrons are to be able to perform required 
Fleet missions. More important than any other feature of the program is the 
provision of the necessary enlisted personnel in time for adequate training prior 
to deliveries of the planes they must man. 

During the year, training and qualification of patrol plane commanders has 
been the major mission in Wings ONE, FOUR and SIX. Wing TWO has suffered 
less turn-over of i)ersonnel and consequently has been able to conduct Its train- 
ing more thoroughly, although a heavy patrol schedule in connection with the 
Fleet’s presence in Hawaiian waters has caused some interference with the 
training program. Patrol ONE has conducted advance base operations from San 
Pedro. Advanced base operations have been conducted from Hilo, Wake, Mid- 
way, Johnston, Palmyra, French Frigate Shoals, Canton and Funafuti. 

Patrol Wing FOUR resumed operations in Alaskan waters commencing March 
31, with Patrol Squadron Forty-one basing at Sitka. Advanced base operations 
were conducted at San Diego, Tongue Point, San Francisco and Kodiak. Patrol 
^uadron Forty-Three trans- [J7] ferred P2T airplanes to Pensacola, 
with stops at Magdalena Bay, Acapulco, Carmen and Corpus Christl. 

With the delivery of P2Y models to training activities at Pensacola via Mexico 
(Acapulco to Carmen), deliveries of new models and transfer of PBY models 
are currentlv being made in flights overland across the southwestern states. 

(4) UtiWifWing. 

Utility Squadrons ONE and TWO provided considerably more services to the 
Fleet than In the past because of increased Fleet activity. Their services con- 
sisted of Towing antiaircraft targets, photographic flights for gunnery, torpedo 
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and experimental practices, aerial mapping, mail and rescue flights, recovery 
of torpedoes and transportation of passengers. 

Utility Squadron THREP] continued to provide most satisfactorily and in- 
creasfKl volume of services assigned by special directives, the results of which 
have been covered in confldential reports. While operating from Maui airport 
this squadron has, in addition to providing services, supervised and adminis- 
tered the airport for the greater part of the year. 

A detachment of two JRS-1 airplanes, plus two J2F airplanes with personnel 
from Utility Squadron TWO, continued basing at Norfolk, Virginia, for the 
purpose of rendering necessary services to Fleet Units based on the East CJoast. 
This unit was designed as Utility Squadron FOUR in November, 1940, and 
Jurisdiction was transferred to Commander Aircraft, Atlantic Fleet. A detach- 
ment of six to eight J2F airplanes with personnel from Utility Squadron TWO 
was based In the Hawaiian area to augment the services available in Utility 
Squadron ONE. 

Utility S(iuadron TWO at San Diego was occupied in receiving PBY airplanes 
and training pilots and mechanics In this type. In addition, this squadron 
rendered services to Fleet Units in the San Diego Area. On June 20, 1941, four 
PBY tyi^e airplanes manned by Utility Squadron TWO personnel, were ferried 
from San Diego to Pearl Harbor. These planes will provide additional services 
to the Fleet. Besfdes the services rendered, every opportunity was taken to 
train pilots in instrument flying, night flying, and familiarization in the various 
tirpes of planes. 

(5) Tenders. 

One modern AV (the CURTISS) was assigned in June to Aircraft, Scouting 
Force. As a newly commissioned vessel, her .state of training is therefore not up 
to that of the rest of the Fleet. 

The state of training of the WRIGHT, the AVD’s and the AVP’s, (all old 
ships) is very good considering the serious limitations of their age and general 
unsuitability of design. The well-known features of these types should neeil 
no elaboration. They are stop-gaps only, and need replacement. 

In addition to providing services at normal and advanced ba.ses, the AVP 
and AVD tenders have participated as plane guards on the overseas flights to 
and from Hawaii, and in the southbound flights to Pensacola across Mexico. 
In the Hawaiian area the tenders have been employed on a considerable scale 
In the advance base operations at outlying islands and in the transfers of VPB 
aircraft via air to Manila. 

(6) Aerology: 

Aerological services to the Fleet have been reorganized during the year by the 
establishment of a Fleet Weather Central located at Ford Island under Com- 
mander Patrol Wing TWO. 

All Fleet weather and ballistic Information emanates from this central. 
This information Is augmented by the aerological units afloat through visual 
communications. 

Aerological ofiQcers and enlisted aerographers assist in the operation and de- 
velopment of the B^eet Weather Central when the ships to which their units 
are attached are anchored in Pearl Harbor. This practice serves to educate 
personnel and develop the organization. 

[IS] All aerological reports from vessels of the Pacifle Fleet have been 
limited to Naval addresses and encoded in Navy cipher for reasons of security 
of ships movements. 

Every effort has been made to develop the aerological organization along the 
lines of complete mobilization of communications. 

An exchange of coded analyzed weather maps has been established between 
the Fleet Weather Central and the weather central attached to the Twelfth 
Naval District. This exchange has been on a semi-weekly basis. Arrangements 
have been made to commence a daily exchange of such maps between the weather 
centrals at San Francisco, Pearl Harbor, and Cavite, P. I. These coded maps 
will be available to vessels of the Pacifle Fleet by Interception and will cover 
the entire North Pacific. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made to obtain coded weather reports 
from South Pacific Islands, New ^aland and Australia. Weather codes have 
been exchanged between interested agencies, eventually a complete North and 
South Pacifle map will be prepared daily by this Weather Central. 

The installation of raysonde equipment on various islands of the north and 
.<*outh Pacifle is contemplated in the near future, radio personnel qualified to 
operate such equipment have been trained and stationed. 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 37 
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The need for additional weather information from the Alaskan Area is marked. 
With the development of additional air stations in Alaska it is felt that the 
establishment of a weather central at Kodiak which will eventually exchange 
coded maps with the three centrals before mentioned, will furnish a detailed 
composite North Pacific map and thereby completely cover all possible areas 
of operation in the North Pacific. 

(g) Landing Force Opei atiom, 

(1) Army-Navy Joint Exercises. 

Units of the Pacific Fleet, Fourteenth Naval District, and all echelons of the 
Hawaiian Department participated in Joint exercises during the period May 
14-2G. imi. The exercises involved offense by fieet forces plans for Hawaii. 
Specific operations carried out by fieet units were air attacks; submarine at- 
tacks, including entrance to harbors; mining; bombardment; offensive blocking 
of channels ; and landings, including simulated demolition of installations and 
capture of outlying airfields. The fieet forces employed in these exercises were 
Aircraft Carriers, 9 Cruisers, 13 Destroyers, 4 Minelayers, 5 Submarines, 4 Aux- 
iliaries (simulating tran.sports), and a Marine Air Group. 

(2) Pacific Fleet Landing Exercise Number One. 

Pacific Fleet Landing Exercise Number One was conducted in the San Clemente 
area during the period ^lay 14-June 18, 1941. The evercise consisted of the 
approach of a Naval Attack Force to San Clemente which was defended by air, 
surface vessels, submarines, and land forces. Later, bombardment by heavy 
criii.sers and destroyers, using service ammunition, was executed against shore 
targets. A landing from transports was to have been executed by the Second 
Marine Division but this had to be abandoned because of the departure of all 
transports and the Sixth Marines from the San Diego area. A token landing 
of one motor launch from each heavy cruiser was executed without incident. 
Despite the curtailment of the exercise, valuable training was obtained from 
Joint staff work, planning, and the phases it was possible to execute. 

(3) Miscellaneous Landing Force Activities. 

(a) On November 7, 1940, Cruiser Division Four, Five and Six participated 
in an exercise which consisted of furnishing a marine landing force, boats 
and boats' crews, communication personnel, and simulated naval gunfire support 
for the landing. 

(b) Patrol Wing One conducted elemental^ air infantry training with the 
First Battalion, Sixth Marines. Practicability of transporting air infantry by 
patrol aircraft was demonstrated. 

(c) On May 29, 1941, aerial reconnaissance of an atoll, simulated bombard- 
ment, and landing for demolition at Johnston Island were conducted. 

(d) As part of the Heavy Cruiser Main Battery Gunnery School, U. S. S. 
PORTLAND bombarded a shore objective at Paklni Military Reservation. 
This practice was marked by the great accuracy of fire. 

r (e) Action has beem taken to e.stabll.sh in Hawaii a reinforced regiment 
of the Second Marine Division, in order to advance all phases of landing force 
training and to have an amphibious force available In an emergency. 

(f) The Second Marine Division has conducted field and landing training. 
Curtailment of efficiency and training activities has resulted from transfer of 
Sixth Regiment and all transports to the Atlantic area, from limitations on 
ammunition allowances, from lack of personnel and essential equipment, and from 
the necessity of maintaining one regiment at the Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
for guard and police duties. 

(h) EASES. 

(1) WcMt Coast. 

During the year, the facilities of West Coast bases have been employed only for 
regularly .scheduled Navy Yard overhauls, interim dockings, replenishment of 
ships present on recreation cruises and for special work such as degaussing, instal- 
lation of King Board alterations, etc. 

The San Pedro— San Diego area continues to offer the best facilities for peace- 
time training of the Fleet. Except for adequate shore-based A. A. defense (an 
Army responsibility), and with the completion of the underwater defenses now in 
process of installation, this area will be a satisfactory base for wartime use should 
a situation arise that would make its use desirable. It is hoped that continued 
emphasis on the relative susceptibility in the Army’s material and training situa- 
tion will result in marked improvement in the A. A. defenses. 

San Diego. — The recently completed projects of providing four additional carrier 
lit-rths, the expansion of the Destroyer Base, the air field on San Clemente and 
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additional outlying fields for the Naval Air Station have greatly added to the 
potential value of this base. Work on the new patrol plane base is in progress. 

San Pedro. — Work on the breakwater extension the new drydock and the under- 
water defenses of this base is concurrently in progress. The installation of 
underwater defenses will result in some curtailment of berthing space, but, as the 
breakwater extension progresses, this situation will correct itself. Private ship- 
building and repair facilities have been more extensively utilized during the past 
year. 

Sa/n Frmcisco. — ^The Naval Station at Alameda was commissioned November 1, 
1940. The Oakland Supply Depot Is still in progress of construction. Under- 
water defenses of the harbor are in process of installation. The acquisition, by the 
Navy, of Treasure Island, as a base for Local Defense Craft, and of the drydocks 
at Hunter’s Point has added greatly to the value of San Francisco as a Fleet Base. 
Additions to the Naval Ammunition Depot, Mare Island, and the enlargement of 
the mine assembly plant and loading dock at that place, when completed, will 
materially improve the stowage and facilities for handling ammunition for the 
Fleet. Regardless of where the Fleet may be based in the Pacific. San Francisco 
is and will continue to be of major Importance as a source and point of embarka- 
tion of supplies, men and material, and Mare Island will continue as an important 
overhaul yard for cruisers, destroyers, submarines, auxiliaries and smaller craft. 

Puget Sound. — The Naval Air Station at Tongue Point, Oregon was commis- 
sioned December 10, 1940. It is uncompleted, but facilities for VPB operations are 
being provided. The facilities at the Naval Air Station, Seattle, are complete for 
normal operations, but there is need for more accessible ammunition stowage and 
• re-arming arrangements. These are being provided under present projects. 
When underwater defenses at Port Townsend and Rich Passage are laid, a consid- 
erable ix)rtion of the Fleet could be based on this area if the necessity should arise. 

Barracks and messing accommodations, at the navy yard, for crews of vessels 
undergoing overhaul are a present important deficiency. It is understood that this 
is being corrected by new construction. 

(2) Alaska. 

Sitka. — This air station is still in progress of construction. Due for completion 
about September 1941, It has been used for patrol plane oi)erations and may be 
considered satisfactory for operations of one squadron at the present time. 

[20^ Kodiak. — This station is due for completion in September 1942. It 
includes a landplane field for emergency use and will, when completed, provide 
facilities for oneration of 4 squadrons of patrol planes, as well as services to planes 
operating farther westward in the Aleutian chain. Last estimates received indi- 
cated that Kodiak would be useable to a certain degree as a base for one squadron 
as of May 1. 1941. 

Uualaska. — Work on the Naval Air Station at Dutch Harbor is well undei:v\^ay 
and is being accelerated. It will eventually provide facilities for operation of one 
squadron of patrol planes. Last estimates received gave June 1, 1941, as the 
probable date of its being useable to some degree by a limited number of planes. 

(3) Hawaiian Area, 

Pearl Harhor . — Many of the deficiencies of this base, disclosed by the prolonged 
stay of the U. S. Pacific Fleet in this area, listed In last year’s report either ba^f* 
been or are now in process of correction. The commissioning of the Naval Air 
Station, Kaneohe Bay, and the stationing of 3 patrol plane squadrons there has 
relieved the congestion, for planes of this type, at Ford Island. However, facilities 
for carrier groups are still inadequate and considerable congestion still exists. It 
is probable that this condition, while being ameliorated by progress of current 
projects at Ford Island, will not be completely satisfactory until completion of the 
work at Barber’s Point — sometime in the future. 

Work on additional shops, the new drydocks, the net depot and target repair 
base at Bishop’s Point is continuing and being accelerated as fast as delivery of 
material and availability of workmen permit. It is expected that, with the comple- 
tion of the additional workmen from the mainland, the industrial capacity of the 
yard will be materially increased. 

Remaining deficiencies, on which satisfactory progress is not being made, are : 

(a) Insufficiency in numbers and types of small craft to adequately service a 
large fleet, particularly in the supply of oil, gasoline, provisions, water, general 
stores and ammunition. Provision for augmented means for delivery of fresh 
water, made necessary by reduced capacity of ship’s distilling plants due to con- 
taminated waters of Pearl Harbor, is a present pressing need. 

fb) Inadeouate local defense forces to provide for the safety of the Fleet in 
harbor and for the imiwrtant functions of shipping control and other require- 
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ments of the Fourteenth Naval District. Specifically, the situation in regard to 
such forces is as follows : 

( 1 ) Insufficient patrol craft, particularly anti-submarine types. 

(2) District patrol and observation aircraft, though allocated in the aircraft 
expansion program, not yet available. 

(3) Insufficient army anti-aircraft guns actually available. 

(c) Provision of additional torpedo overhaul and storage facilities. 

Kaneohe Bay. — The Naval Air Station Kaneohe was commissioned February 15, 
1941. It is still uncompleted, but is in operating condition and three squadrons 
are now based thereon. Communications, ammunition stowage and handling, and 
provision for night flying are the principal present deficiencies. 

Outlying Fields, — Outlying or auxiliary fields are in operating condition at 
Maui, Molokai, and Ewa. 

Maui provides facilities for Utility Squadron Three and for semi-permanent 
operation of one carrier group. Widening and lengthening of runways is being 
accomplished by C. A. A. Molokai has limited facilities for day to day operation 
of one carrier group. Runways are being improved by C. A. A. Ewa has a partial 
cross runway 300' x 1800' and is in use, in an expeditionary status, by the Second 
Marine Air Group. Permanent runway and other minor Improvements are being 
provided. 

Development of Keehi lagoon as a civil air base has been started, with C. A. A. 
funds. When completed, this will provide an alternate operating base for VI‘ 
planes and will be an important contribution to the defense of this area. 

Outl'i/ing Fields. 

Midway. — This station, as originally planned, is now nearing completion. 
Latest estimates give a date of November 1, IMl, with an additional 18-19 
months for completion of the projected Submarine Base. It is useable for two 
patrol plane squadrons in emer- [27] gencies. A landing strip, now use- 
able in emergency by carrier planes is nearing completion on Eastern Island. No 
other facilities for land planes are l)elng provided. Shore defenses have been 
installed at Midway and a Defense Battalion established there The Naval Air 
Station, Midway, is scheduled for commissioning on August 1, 1941. 

Johnston. — This station Is currently due for completion about January 1942. 
It is at present u.seable by one squadron, with tender. Shore defenses have been 
installed and nucleus Marine i>ersonnel established there. Magazines, fresh 
water distilling apparatus, housing and cold storage facilities for the defense 
garri.son are being provided. A landing strip on Johnston Island has recentb' 
l>een removed from the augmented project for this station. It should be restored. 
The Naval Air Station, Johnston Island, is sche<luled for commissioning on Aug- 
ust 15. 1941. 

Pfpimyra. — ^Tliis station is currently due for completion about January 1942. 
It is useable at present by 6 VPB, with tender. Landplane runway is being pro- 
vided. Shore defenses and nucleus of defense personnel have been established. 
The Naval Air Station Palmyra is scheduled for commissioning on August 15, 
1941. 

Wake. — Uonstruction at Wake is now well underway and, although work is in 
initial stages, substantial progress is being made. Presently planned projects are 
due for completion about December 1942. Landplane runways are a part of the 
project. Tn emergency, one squadron, utilizing contractor’s and P. A. A. facilities, 
can conduct limited operations from Wake at the present time. There is no 
useable channel for tenders into the lagoon at this time. It is contemplated that 
some shore defenses wu'll soon be esiabli.shed there. 

(5) Samoa. 

Con.siderahle expansion of the establishment at this station is now underway. 
Fuel oil, diesel and ga.soline storage, net depot, seaplane facilities, landing field 
and barracks and mess hall for defense personnel are being provided. This work 
is currently estimated for completion January-March 1943. Samoa is not suit- 
able for heavy load operations of VPB’s, but is satisfactory for emergency land- 
ings and light load take-off.s. Marine defenses and a Marine Defense Battalion 
are established there. 

(6) Guam. 

Some bomb-proofing, construction of fuel oil storage and harbor improvements 
are underway at Guam. Present projec-ts are .scheduled for completion in 
January 1943. 

(C) TACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

(a) The following publications were newly issued or revised and reissued 
within the Fleet daring the year : 
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(1) By Commander Battleships, Battle Force: 

Bulletin of Tactical Information 1^0 (Analysis of Tactical Advantage 
in Battle Line Engagements). 

Bulletin of Tactical Information 2-40 ( Instnictions Regarding Methods of 
Changing Battle Line Formation Axis). 

Bulletin of Tactical Information 1-41 (Measures to Decrease the Effective- 
ness of Enemy Air Attacks). 

(2) By Commander Aircraft, Battle Force: 

U. S.F. 74] 

U. S.F. 75 1 Current Tactical Orders and Doctrine, U. S. Fleel Ainraft and 

U. S. F. 77 1 Aircraft Carriers. 

U. S.F. 78 J 

(3) By Commander Destroyers, Battle Force: 

U. S. F. 32 (Revised) — Destroyer Tactical Jnstriiclions. 

U. S. F. 33 (Revised) — Destroyer Doctrine. 

[22] D. T. B. 2-^0 — Night Search and Attack (revised). 

D. T. B. 1-41 — Joint Operations of Patrol Planes and Destroyers (new). 

(4) By ('ommander Cruisers, Scouting Force, and Commander t^ruisers. Bat- 
tle Force: 

U. S. F. 20 — Cruisers Tactical Orders. 

U. S. F. 21 — Cruisers Doctrine. 

(5) By all types: 

Revised Training Exercises. 

(b) The following publications W'ere in course of pn^paratioii at the end of 
the year: 

(1) By Commander Destroyers, Battle Force: 

D. T. B. 2-41 — Gunnery Doctrine and Fire Control Pr(H*(Mlur(\s (.5" 38 Gun 
Destroyers) (Revised). 

D. T. B. 3-11 — Destroyer Smoke Screen Tactics (New). 

(c) Fleet Tactical Boards are currently studying the following problems with 
a view to establishing doctrines and standard procedures : 

(1) Fleet Air Defense. 

(2) Coordinated Cruiser — Destroyer Action in Night Search and Attack. 

(d) Tentative Revised General Tactical Instructions (F. T. P. 183 and 188) 
have been in effect since 15 September, 1940. These publications are a great im- 
provement over those they replaced, but numerous modifications and corrections 
are required before final printing. Recommendations in the premises are in 
preparation. 

(e) Revision of War Instructions, 1934, should be printed and distributed at 
the earliest practicable date. Comments and recommendations covering the 
proposed revision were forwarded on 25 January, 1941. 

[2S] 

P.\RT III — MaTEKIAL 

(A) CHARACTERISTICS A\D MATERIAL CONDITION OF SHIPS. 

GENERAL — The material condition of the ships of the Fleet is very good. The 
principal deficiencies are the lack of RADAR equipment, the increased displace- 
ment, the inadequate ventilation, and the unsatisfactory facilities for fighting 
fires under conditions of battle damage. The first two items apply to all ships. 
The latter two to the older ships. 

Degaussing gear either temporary or permanent, has been installed on all ships. 
Replacement of temporary with permanent gear is proceeding. Work to reduce 
misile hazards is proceeding. A discussion of important items by forces follows : 

(a) BATTLE FORCE. 

Battleships: 

(a) Sky lookout stations installed. 

(b) Accommodations for additional crew provided. 

(c) Airports at ends of ships welded closed, 

(d) Regunned main batteries NEW MEXICO, PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND ; 
Secondary batteries MARYLAND and NEVADA. 

(e) Blisters completed on MARYLAND. 

(f) Radar (search) installed on CALIFORNIA. 
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(g) All ships except ARIZONA and NEVADA had four 3" 50 A.A. guns in- 
stalled pending the availability of 1.1" machine guns. Two 5" 51 broadside guns 
were removed to permit this. 

(h) Splinter protection was installed around all AA.. gun mounts. 

( i ) The inability of the electric drive battleships to maintain full power under 
tropical conditions is a serious matter. It has been taken up in previous cor- 
respondence. 

Cruisers: 

(a) Splinter protection provided around A.A. guns. 

(b) Certain airports have been welded closed. 

(c) Difficulty experienced with turbo generators BROOKLYN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA and HONOLULU. Corrective action is underway. 

Carriers: 

(a) Radar installed in the YORKTOWN. 

(b) Bow arresting gear installed in SARATOGA and flight area increased 
at bow and stern. 

DESTROYERS: 

(a) There have been about thirty cases of cracked shell plating in the 1500- ton 
destroyers during the year, indicating structural weaknesses. Action by the 
Bureau of Ships to correct this has been initiated. 

(b) SCOUTING FORCE, 

Cruisers: 

(a) Splinter protection for A.A. guns has been or will soon be completed on 
all ships. 

( b) Sky lookout stations installed on all but three ships. 

(c) Certain airports welded closed. 

(d) Cafeteria system and accommodations for additional crew completed on 
nine ships. Will soon be completed on other three. 

[2i] (e) Ballistic protection of armored spaces improved. 

(f) Renewing of reduction gears NEW ORLEANS Class, completed except for 
NEW ORLEANS which will get new gears during forthcoming overhaul. 

(g) Radars (search) installed on four ships. 

(h) Four 3" 50 A. A. guns temporarily installed in CHICAGO, PORTLAND, 
LOUISVILLE, and SAN FRANCISCO. 1.1" mount foundations were installed 
in SALT LAKE CITY, PENSACOLA and NORTHAMPTON. 

(i) Mark XIX Directors modifled. 

Submarines: 

(a) Air conditioning equipment which must be installed before the S Class 
submarines can be considered ready for war patrol in tropical waters has been 
authorized and will be completed about December 1941. 

(b) Correction of the defective air conditioning system in the ARGONAUT and 
NARWHAL has been completed. Some work has been accomplished on the DOL- 
PHIN’S system. This should be completed early in October 1941. 

(c) ARGONAUT sustained surface speed of 8.9 knots is not satisfactory. This 
condition will obtain until the ship is reengined. 

(d) Plane fueling facilities have been completed in NARWHAL. These facili- 
ties will shortly be completed in ARGONAUT. 

(e) The use of contract lubricating oils in submarine main engines has not 
been satisfactory. Special oils have been resorted to in all H.O.R. engines, and 
are being experimented with on one set of Wlnton engines. 

(C) BASE FORCE. 

Oilers: 

( a ) All oilers have been equipped for fueling heavy ships at sea. 

(b) The newly acquired Fleet oilers have certain defects for Naval purx)oses, 
most of which will be corrected when conversion is undertaken. The most serious 
of these is the lack of sufficient evaporator capacity to be self sustaining In fresh 
water. The matter of exposed ship and cargo control wiring and piping not at 
present included in conversion items has been taken up in separate correspondence. 

(c) The slow speed and antiquated machinery installation of the older ships 
of the Base Force will seriously handicap the supply of services to Fleet under 
war conditions. 

Mine Vessels: 

(a) All ships of the Mine Squadron TWO (formerly Mine Squadron THREE) 
have been equipped or are now equipped with magnetic sweeping gear. 

(b) The lack of depth charge equipment and listening gear in the AMs, DMs 
and DMSs is a serious defect. Corrective measures have been recommended. 
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(B) OVERHAULS, 

Regular overhauls were carried out as secheduled by the Department A new 
and more satisfactory basis for future overhauls was worked out between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Department. This reduced the length of overhauls, 
and limited the numbers of combatant ships of each type permitted to be under 
overhaul at any one time. 

Regular overhauls liave been handicapped due to lack of opportunity for advance 
planning and the difficulty of obtaining deliveries of material for alterations. 
Improvement in this situation is expected as a result of recent correspondence. 

In addition to regular overhauls, wide use of restricted availabilities at Pearl 
Harbor has been resorted to in order to accomplish in a minimum of time, many 
alterations of great military importance. It is expected that this procedure will 
find wide use in the future. 

[25] (C) ADVANCE BASE AND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE EQUIPMENT. 

The present war has demonstrated the urgent need for advance base and 
expeditionary force equipment in modern warfare. The situation in the Pacific 
demands not only a large volume of such equipment but also that it be the most 
modern and the latest kind procurable. 

The general situation as to advance base and expeditionary equipment in the 
Pacific area is most unsatisfactory. Specific deficiencies contributing to this 
situation are : 

(a) Material for advance bases is being assembled in the Twelfth Naval 
District and an Advance Base Depot with warehouse is in process of develop- 
ment. An exercise for the testing of advance ba.se material has been directed 
but the amount of material on hand has so far been too small to warrant con- 
ducting the exercise. However, Improvement in the unsatisfactory delivery 
situation is expected in the near future, 

(b) Aeronautical advance base and expeditionary force equipment was requi- 
sitioned about one year ago but has not been received to date. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics has advised that this equipment Is on schedule. 

(c) There are no transports now in the Pacific capable of being combat unit 
load^. This situation will be relieved, in part, by November IDil, but sufficient 
transports and cargo vessels should be made available to move the Second Marine 
Division and at least one Defense Battalion. 

fd) All destroyer transports have been transferred from the Pacific area. 

(e) No hospital ship is now available to this Fleet. A mobile hospital unit 
will arrive in the near future, but further steps to relieve the hospitalization 
situation must be taken. 

(f) Landing boats, artillery lighters, tank lighters, amphibian tractors, and 
rubber boats are not yet available, or are of such insufiScient numbers as not 
to meet even training requirements. 

(g) There are serious deficiencies in the equipment and armament of the 
Second Marine Division, particularly in vehicles and weapons. 

(h) Bombardment projectiles are not on hand at mobilization bases in suflicient 
quantities to meet war plan requirements. 

(i) Antisubmarine nets and netlaying vessels for providing adequate defense 
for advance bases are not yet available in suflacient quantity. 

(J) Floating drydocks for light force vessels are a particular necessity. 

(k) Portable A. A. guns and fire control equipment must be provided in greater 
numbers. 

(l) Equipment for rapid construction of landing fields should be developed 
and procured. 

(m) Base oilers, provision and ammunition lighters, etc., should be made 
available. 

(n) Distilling ships and distilling units for fresh water for troops are required 
to maintain troops and air operating personnel in localities where the potable 
water supply is undeveloped or entirely lacking. 

(D) AVIATION. 

(a) Tactical Developments. 

Excellent progress has been made in aircraft tactical developii’ent as a result 
of almost continuous tactical exercises with the Fleet or Task Forces thereof. 
Reports of current war operations have formed a fertile basis for testing and 
developing new ideas and procedures and there has been general improvement 
in terms of reducerl artificiality and increased realism. In addition, good advance 
has been made in inter-type tactics between aircraft and surface types, including 
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submarines, and valuable training has been had in the various forms of coordina- 
tion along this line that will be essential in action. 

The use of aircraft in combination with the Radar for Fleet defense has become 
a subject of major importance and its further development will be intensively 
carried on. 

War reports have indicated the increasing importance of adequate aerial 
photographic reconnaissance and its development has been stressed throughout 
the year. Progress is hampered by the time factor with respect to both material 
and personnel. Satisfactory results are contingent on the assistance that the 
Department is able to render. 

[26] Aircraft tactics of all kinds must continue to be Influenced by the 
current status of armament and protection of Fleet aircraft. As these charac- 
teristics improve with the delivery of newer aircraft, the tactics of aircraft 
employment can be made more effective. 

The Fleet Aircraft Tactical Unit has continued its valuable work, both directly 
in connection with aircraft tactics and indirectly by its compilations from war 
reports of aircraft tactical information. 

(b) Netc AirpJ<ineH. 

Although considerable improvement is more immediately in sight, the situa- 
tion still remains similar to that reported last year in that too few modern or 
modernized Fleet aircraft have been delivered and the numbers of spare parts 
and spare planes for those on hand, in all categories, are too few. It is realized 
that diversions of deliveries to other destinations have necessarily interfered 
with the program for Fleet aircraft and that various phases of manufacturing 
priorities have been beyond the Department’s control. It cannot be repeated 
too often, however, that the readiness of Fleet squadrons should not be 
jeopardized, 

It is realized that many replacement planes now being delivered are not 
intended to be the final word in improvement and that more satisfactory planes 
are scheduled to replace them shortly. This plan must not be lost sight of, 
for many of the new airplanes with armament and protection built Into designs 
already existing, have lost thereby altogether too much in the way of performance. 

(c) Material Conditions. 

The material condition of Fleet aircraft is, on the whole, far from satis- 
factory, The faults are due either to obsolescence and accumulative wear 
of iyp(?s not yet replaced or to serious defects that have too frequently become 
apparent in new types after their exposure to actual service conditions. 

The most important examples of the foregoing are : 

(1) Failure of the R-1280-32 and 40 engine main bearing and seals which 
required a major disassembly of the engines to correct. 

(2) Failure of rivets in the SBD wings in way of the wheel wells and wing 
fairing at the fuselage. This necessitated the return to the contractor of those 
airplanes which were already delivered to west coast iinits. 

(3) Failure of the F2A landing gear struts. This required reworking and 
strengthening of all F2A main landing gear struts. These failures persist and 
are currently being experienced regardless of the reinforcements. 

(4) Displacement of the wing bulkhead In the F2A airplanes to which landing 
gear piaiu strut hinges are attached. This failure is progressive and prevents 
the landing gear from housing and causes failures in the wings. It was found 
necessary to suspend these airplanes from carrier operations pending correction 
of this trouble inasmuch as carrier landings aggravated the situation. 

(5) Failure of some of the F2A aileron control rods Incident to the contractor 
having installed non-heat treated rods. 

(0) Discovery of numerous instances wherein foreign objects such as riveter’s 
bars were left in sealed compartments. This resulted in a few near crashes due 
to jammed controls and necessitated much labor in opening sealed compartments 
for inspection. 

(7) Elongated wing attachment bolts in numerous SBD airplanes. This trouble 
required the inspection and replacement of approximately 20.000 bolts. 

(8) Nose section failure of the engines of new PBY-5 airplanes. This, unless 
and until corrected, is extremely serious. 

(9) Weakness of main floats and wingtip float struts of OS2U (battleshlpl 
aircraft caused miinerou.s failures in oi>erations at sen. New and strengthened 
floats and struts will, it is hoped, correct this defwt. 

(10) The extreuK' ohsolescenc#*-, of SOC. SON (cruiser aircraft), both in terms 
of material condition and battle suitability. Deliveries of replacement planes 
have been greatly delayed. The highest priority for these deliveries is lume tofi 
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good, for the characteristics of aircraft now carried in cruisers will be a serious 
liability in action. 

[27] Perhaps the most serious matter of all has been the concentration 
on manufacture and delivery of new aircraft, for the sake of total numbers pro- 
duced, at the expense of concurrent provision of spare parts and spare accessories 
that are manifestly essential for continued effective operation. Until the Deimrt- 
ment is able to alter this policy, the readiness of Fleet aviation will be far more 
apparent than real. 

(r) Overhaul. 

There has been a gratifying increase in total overhaul facilities available. The 
overhaul situation in the Hawaiian area, however, remains far from satisfactory. 
As has frequently been stated, it is an unsound and potentially dangerous situa- 
tion for Pacific Fleet aircraft, other than patrol planes, to have to be overhauled 
almost entirely on the mainland as a result of current overhaul facilities at Naval 
Air Station, Pearl Harbor being limited to the amount necessary for patrol plane 
overhaul. Transportation for overhaul now necessary between Pearl Harbor and 
the mainland, in addition to the mis-use of aircraft carriers that is periodically 
necessitated for this purpose, results in dead-time that, in effcjct, reduces an 
already meager supply of spare aircraft. Under war conditions it is altogether 
too apparent that this transportation for overhaul might be impracticable. 

(e) Miscellaneous Equipment. 

No comment. 

(f) Expei-imental Development and Tests. 

There have continued to be numerous tests in the various Fleet aircraft units of 
new equipment, as well as tests for determination of causes and remedies of mate- 
rial troubles. An excellent step toward relief of operating units from a major 
portion of this load has been the recent establishment of the Acceptance, Test 
and Training Unit under Commander Aircraft, Scouting Force. 

The following items, both test and experimental, are of Interest : 

(1) Exhaust de-icers. 

(2) Extension of oil draining interval. 

(3) True airspeed meters. 

(4) Solar heating units. 

(5) Camoufiage. 

(6) Propeller and engine vibration tests. 

(7) Fuel tank and armor protection. 

(8) Oxygen equipment. 

(9) Blind landing equipment. 

(10) Tractors. 

(11) Parachutes. 

(12) Fuel Jettisioning. 

(13) Night photography using fiare bombs. 

(14) Numerous other photographic tests and developments, including the 
development of films while in flight 

(15) Improved flight clothing. 

(16) Further progress in night recovery of cruiser airplanes. 

(17) Various improvements in hoisting arrangements for ship-based air- 
craft 

(g) Aerology. 

Additional raysonde equipment is needed for installation on outlying Pacific 
Islands as well as regular aerological equipment for four such stations. Prelim- 
inary steps have been taken to procure this material and it is expected to be 
delivered shortly after the commissioning of the air stations at Midway, Wake, 
Palmyra, and Johnston Islands. 

Raysonde equipment was temporarily removed from the U. S. S. INDIAN- 
APOLIS for installation at Kaneohe, where a complete aerological unit has been 
set up during the year. Necessary radio equipment and instruments needed for 
the expanding operation of the Fleet Weather Central have been requested but 
not yet received. 

[28] The complete equipment of the aerological unit assigned to Cruisers, 
Battle Force was removed from the Pacific Fleet due to the transfer of the U. S. S. 
BROOKLYN to the Atlantic Fleet. Replacement equipment has been requested. 
(B) SUPPLY ACTIVITIES. 

The past year has presented exceptional opportunities for Imporovement in the 
logistic support of the Fleet. Conditions closely akin to war time supplanted 
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those of years gone by. The inadequacy of auxiliary vessels of all classifications 
became quickly apparent. 

(a) Provisions, The problem of subsisting the Fleet in the Hawaiian Area 
was attended by greater difficulties than ever before encountered due to : 

(1) Inadequacy of provision stores ships. 

(2) Lack of cold storage facilities at Pearl Harbor. 

(8) Inadequacy of commercial cold storage facilities at Honolulu. 

(4) Inadequacy of refrigerated cargo space in commercial ships serving the 
Hawaiian Area. 

(5) Inadequacy of locally produced meats, vegetables, fruits, and dairy prod- 
ucts for the needs of the civilian population, and Army and Navy personn^. 
Solution was found in the completion of the cold storage plant at Merry Point, 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, on 1 June 1940, in furnishing to prospective contractors 
of guaranteed estimates of purchases to be made, and in the stocking of the cold 
storage plant at Merry Point means of commercial shipments, and by two ship- 
ments in the ALDEBARAN. 

Formerly provision stores ships were loaded by totaling individual ship requi- 
sitions submitted months in advance. There are now standard loadings con- 
trolled by the Fleet Supply Officer. Requisitions are required from the individual 
ships ten days in advance of the arrival of the provision stores ship in order to 
prorate the cargo. 

The standard loadings of provision ships has worked out advantageously from 
every angle. The Navy Purchasing Office is given more time in which to contract 
for requirements. Lengthy radio dispatches are eliminated, and flexibility to 
meet changes necessitated by turning over stocks at Pearl Harbor and by unsched- 
uled movements of ships is provided for. Even under the difficulties raised by 
unexpected ship movements it has been possible to operate with less than 4'. of 
error. 

To accomplish these results continuous collaboration and cooperation between 
the Supply Officer, Pearl Harbor and the Fleet Supply Officer were essential. The 
excellent results obtained are evidence of the collaboration and cooperation which 
existed. 

For many years It had been the rule to require ships to receive from provision 
ships any excesses remaining after provisioning the Fleet. In theory this was 
to prevent loss, but in practice it amounted in most cases to a dispersion of sur- 
veys of provisions unflt for use among the ships of the Fleet rather than have a 
large survey which might look bad for the provision ship. This subterfuge fooled 
no one, and required additional and unnecessary labor and correspondence. 
Since the rule served no good purpose it was abolished. No forced issues were 
necessary, nor were any large surveys required. In a few cases transfer of ex- 
cesses to the cold storage plant at Merry Point prevented loss which might other- 
wise have occurred. 

The need for more provision ships Is worthy of serious consideration. There 
were many times when the disablement of one of the two provision ships assigned 
to the Base Force would have required the withdrawal of a portion of the Fleet 
to the Mainland. Had the Fleet operated beyond Pearl Harbor, many of the 
ships would have had to subsist on dry stores solely, after the first three we^s. 

At the close of the period covered by this report the tentative future assignment 
of provision ships for the Base Force was ARCTIC. BOREAS ALDEBARAN 
and POLARIS, the BRIDGE being transferred to the Atlantic Fleet. Based on a 
Fleet complement of 60,000 officers and men, each of the four ships could carry 
supplies sufficient to last the Fleet for twenty-three days. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the ALDEBARAN and POLARIS will be found by experience to have 
at least 15', greater capacity. The planned operation of these ships presupposed 
one under overhaul during the next nine months. It was planned to keep one 
ship at Pearl Harbor at all times, each ship remaining three weeks. This plan 
would have made a provision ship at once available for an extended cruise if 
required, would have permitted combatant ships to keep loaded with provisions to 
75', of capacity, and would have allowed each ship six w^eeks for going to and 
coming from San EYanclsco, loading and upkeep. 

ffPl Mention should be made of the approaching need for supplying pro- 
visions to Midway, Wake, Guam, Johnston, Palmyra, and Samoa. Such a task 
could not be accomplished by the Ba.se Force with only three provisions ships in 
operation, and with the Fleet complement of 60,000 officers and men. 

'riie Hawaiian Islands could be self-sustaining as to many items and provide 
for Army and Navy needs. This condition will not, however, be met unless sub- 
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stantial encouragement is received from the military forces. An excellent grade 
of potato of fine flavor is being raised by the Oahu Sugar Plantation. It will 
mature about March. At that time the potatoes available on the Coast are in 
poor condition, and a considerable portion is lost due to shrivelling, sprouting, 
dry rot and susceptibility to decay in open storage after being kept in chilled 
storage. The Oahu iwtatoos are firm, free from impefections, thin skinned, and 
of good keeping quality in open storage. Under these conditions the disparity 
In price, approximately .015 against .025, is not as great as the figures indicate. 
Mr. Hans L’Orange, Manager of the Oahu Sugar Co., intends to experiment with 
a potato of greater yield with a view to reducing the price. 

Many sugar plantations due to sugar quotas now have land not required for 
cane planting, but they are loathe to go into the potato business unless assured of 
a local market. If the Navy agreed to buy a given tonnage of island grown po- 
tatoes at a price not to exceed a specified figure during the months of March, April, 
and May, there would be a response from the sugar plantations. The subject 
merits investigation. 

(b) Fuel. 

The fiscal year of 1941 has seen many changes in the fueling tasks, fueling 
facilities, and fueling points of the Base Force. The year commenced with in- 
adequate equipment, stocks at low points, and reliance on commercial oilers to 
meet all the fuel needs of the Fleet. The fuel situation is now satisfactory and 
well In hand. A few minor desirable Improvements remain to be made as time 
I)ermit.s. 

Early in fiscal year 1941 fou hundred thousand barrels of fuel oil per month 
were required for Fleet use at Pearl Harbor. During the period the major portion 
of the Fleet concentrated in Pearl Harbor the seven Base Force oilers were not 
adequate to meet this demand and also replenish the depleted fuel stocks at Pearl 
EUirbor. Commercial deliveries of fuel oil were contracted for with difficulty 
and during the i>eriod July to December 841,800 barrels of fuel w'ere delivered 
in commercial bottoms to Pearl Harbor stowage. The price of fuel oil delivere<l 
into Pearl Harbor dropped from $1.44 per barrel in July to $0.96 per barrel in 
December. The contract price for Navy fuel oil in Los Angeles Harl>or averaged 
$0.65 per barrel and $0.30 per barrel is considered a fair price for transporting 
fuel oil from Los Angeles to Pearl Harbor. The excess price paid by the Navy for 
the transportation of oil was due to a world wide demand to increase fuel stocks 
in storage coincident with German Victories in Europe. 

In addition to the reserve stock of fuel oil at Pearl Harbor, (3,495,478 barrels 
which cannot be used without Presidential authority), there is space available for 
approximately 500,000 barrels of fuel oil. It was not necessary to use any of the 
reserve stocks of fuel oil, although at the end of July 1940 there was only 2,165 
barrels of fuel oil available for immediate issue to the Fleet. The reserve stock 
of fuel oil consists of 2.804,540 barrels of Navy fuel oil, and 690,928 barrels of 
toppefl crude, a long time storage oil. Arrangements have been completed to 
deliver an additional 300.000 barrels of topped crude into storage during the months 
of May and June 1941. It is understood that when the first units of the new undejr- 
ground storage at Pearl Harbor are completed they will be filled with topped 
crude from present stocks. 

During the second quarter, the major part of the Fleet returned to West Coast 
bases for a two weeks leave and liberty period, and prolonged its stay for well 
over a month for installation of degaussing equipment and drydocking. While 
the Fleet was away from Pearl Harbor, issues decreased, and fuel stocks were 
Increased to maximum capacity. At this time word was received that four high 
speed national defense oilers of the CIMARRON Class would be on the West Coast 
and available to Base Force by December 1940. Additional Commercial deliveries 
of fuel oil to Pearl Harbor were not needed as these four new tankers gave Base 
Force sufficient capacity to provide all fuels required. 

By the end of January the major portion of the Fleet was again concentrated in 
Pearl Harbor. A new Fleet operating policy was instituted whereby half of the 
Fleet was underway all the time and fuel issues jumped to over 600,000 barrels per 
month. 703.036 barrels were issued during the month of March. Base Force 
had no difficulty in keeping pace with the increased fuel demands, although 
the oilers of the C!IMARR6N class were required to make the trips from the 
West Coast to Pearl Harbor in six days instead of the usual sevep days, and 
upkeep periods were [JOl omitted. The assignment of the RAMAPO 
and SEPULGA will not permit Base Force to meet the increased demands for fuel 
and also assign proper upkeep periods.!© the. high speed oilers* . 
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There are seven oilers of the CIMARRON class assigned to Base Force. Slach 
of these has been assigned a period of final conversion. The CIMARRON re- 
turned to Philadelphia in September IWO, and was expected to return to the West 
Coast prior to the NEOSHO entering the Navy Yard Puget Sound on 1 April. 
The return of the CIMARRON has been delayed because of delays in receipt of 
materials, will enter Navy Yard Puget Sound on 16 July. The NEOSHO has 
encountered difficulties and her return to the Fleet is not expected until after 1 
August. 

Oilers of the BRAZOS class plus the TIPPECANOE have been used to deliver 
fuel oil to Pearl Harbor, as well as maintain the full stocks at San Diego and 
Puget Sound. In addition, the CUYAMA delivered 21,000 barrels of fuel oil to 
Palmyra both in December and in March for use of the contractor’s dredge The 
NECHES delivered 20,000 barrels of fuel oil to Dutch Harbor, Alaska for the 
Coast Guard, and the KANAWHA delivered 20,0(X) barrels to Navy storage at 
Wake in May. The fuel oil requirements of the outlying islands, the Al^kan 
stations and the Canal Zone will probably develop into a full time job for the 
oilers of the BRAZOS class. The SANGAMON accompanied to Samoa the four 
cruisers and nine destroyerr visiting Australian and New Zealand ports. 

The fuel oil requirements at the Canal Zone have been met by oilers transitting 
the canal. The CIMARRON replenished stocks at Balboa and Cristobal on her trip 
to Philadelphia, and will again replenish these stocks on her return to the West 
Coast. The KASKASKIA, SABINE, SANTEE, and SANGAMON filled the Navy 
storage in Canal Zone to capacity when they transit ted in December 1940. 

Large combatant ships going to Navy Yard Puget Sound for overhaul from 
Long Beach have filled to capacity with fuel oil prior to departure and delivered 
fuel oil into storage at the yard. Fuel oil issues at Puget Sound have increased 
(»ver 309< , and more frequent trips of oilers to Puget Sound have been required. 
It is planned to keep fuel stocks at Puget Sound at not less than 80% of capacity 
by oilers making Alaskan trips discharging available fuel oil to Puget Sound on 
return, as well as by the large oilers going to the Navy Yard for overhaul. 

Base Force oilers have executed many assigned tasks not involving fuel during 
the course of the year. The PLATTE escorted the floating drydock YPD-2, towed 
by OAPELLA and NAVAJO, from Balboa to Pearl Harbor. Large quantities of 
freight have been transported in oilers from Mainland to Pearl Harbor as well as 
to outlying islands and Alaskan ports. The oilers have towed lighters and oil 
barges from California to Hawaiian Area and likewise have escorted small craft 
able to make the trip under their own power. The PLATTE made a special trip 
from Sail Diego to Puget Sound in May to transport two artillery lighters. The 
increase in Navy personnel has resulted in the oilers being filled to capacity with 
both officers and enlisted men as passengers on every trip. 

The distribution of fuel oil at Pearl Harbor was accomplished with difficulty 
early in the year. One oil barge, the YO-21. was use^l to capacity but it could not 
meet the needs of the Fleet. Oilers were used to fuel large combatant ships and 
destroyers were fueled at Merry Point dock. Ships at Navy Yard piers were 
fueled by yard lines at every opportunity. This arrangement required a great 
deal of supervision and caused many inconveniences to the ships being fueled. 
As time went along and it became apparent that the Fleet would remain in the 
Hawaiian Area, the three oil barges from San Pedro and one from San Diego 
were transferred to Pearl Harbor. The five fuel oil barges meet the requirements 
of the Fleet at the present time, but often have to work twelve to sixteen hours a 
day. A rapid fueling of the Fleet would necessitate many cruisers, and all de- 
stroyers fuel hig from Navy Yard piers. Each barge has a capa<‘ity of 3 .T(K) barrels 
and 28.000 barrels <if fuel oil can l>e delivered during an eight hour day. Four 
barges are kept working each day. and one barge is assigue<l an upkeep ix^rlod. 
There is a real need for barges of lO.OtX) barrel capacity, as the small barges use 
of their time on a fueling job going and coming from fuel dtx*ks and re- 
loading. Wlien practicable, barges fuel from oilers at anchor in Pearl Harbor. 
This i)roc(‘dnre shortens the fueling time as oilers can fill the barges in a shorter 
time tlian the shore activity, and the barges have a shorter distance to travel. 

Commander Base Force is responsible for the scheduling and delivery of fuels 
to the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. An arrangement whereby the Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor assumed the responsibility for these functions was tried for a week, and 
then reje<'ted. 

Base Force is responsible for the delivery of aviation gasc^ine to Ganal Zone, 
Pearl Harbor, and Kanoehe Bay, Oahu, T. H. It is expected that Base Force will 
be assigned the responsibility of maintenance of aviation gasoline stoclte in 
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Alaska. Aviation gusoilue storage is being constructed on the outlying islands 
and these points will be tilled and replenished by Base Force [31] oilers. 
Sufficient gasoline space has been available in oilers to meet the operating needs 
of the Fleet, the short activities as well as the new storage at Naval Air Stations, 
Pearl Harbor and Kanoehe Bay. During the months of January, February, and 
March 1941, Base Force oilers transported 5,050,469 gallons of aviation gasoline 
from San Pedro to Pearl Harbor. There was space available for transportation 
of tliree times this amount. 

The distrihiition ot aviation gasoline at Pearl Harbor was quite unsatisfactory 
at the beginning of this fiscal year. Commander Base Force had available for 
duty two old gasoline delivery boats with gasoline bowsers. These boats would 
often incur material failures at times when delivery schedules were hevay. Gas- 
oline was delivered by gasoline truck to ships at plei*s. Large oilers would gas 
ships wlien alongside for delivery of fuel oil. 

The YO— 13, a .self-propelled barge with a capacity of 150,000 gallons of gasoline 
and ;>0,000 gallons ot die.sel oil, was completed by Navy Yard and made available 
to Base Force on 1 March 1941. At the same time, the YO-44 (same as YO-43) 
was transferred to the Hawaiian Area from San Diego. These two gasoline diesel 
barges have simplified the gasoline distribution i)roblem. In addition they are 
being used to fill the new gasoline storage at Kanoehe Bay. At the present time 
they are the only means of delivering bulk gasoline to Kanoehe other than by 
truck. Early in April the YO-44 was .sent to Johnston Island to deliver 200, OCX) 
gallons of diesel oil in order that the contractor could continue dredging work. 
The gasoline tanks of the YO-44 were filled with diesel oil in order that the desired 
quantity would be delivered. Some difficulty was experienctni in cleaning the 
gasoline tank of all traces of diesel oil. Another barge similar to the YO-43 will 
be needed in the Hawaiian Area within the next twelve months to permit proper 
upkeep of the YO-43 and YO— 44, deliver gasoline and diesel oil to the Fleet, and 
also make deliveries of gasoline and diesel oil to the outlying islands. 

No difficulty has been encountered in the transportation of diesel oil to the Canal 
Zone and Pearl Harbor, but the dirtribution <»f diesel oil in Pearl Harbor was un- 
satisfactory until the YO-43 and Y()-44 reported for duty. Diesel oil issues at 
Pearl Harbor have increa.scKl over 50% b€x*ause of the increase in number of diesel 
burning ships, the diesel oil burning equipment of contractors and the near com- 
pletion of dieselization of small boats program. No requests for the delivery of 
motor gast)line to large ships have been received since January 1941. 

To meet fully and expeditiously the needs of the Fleet, as <-oustituted during the 
past year, and island bases the following ships are required: (1) one base oiler 
of about 800, (KX) gallons minimum capacity of aviation gasoline, similar to SAN 
DIEGAN, the acquisition of which ha.s been previously requested: (2) five 10,000 
barrel Fleet oil barges, self-propelled at a speed of ten knots; and (3) two addi- 
tional oilers of the CIMARRON type as a reserve for casualties, and to provide 
for a widely scattered disposition of Fleet units. 

(c) GENERAL STORES. 

The value of stores Issue ships to the Fleet was made plain during the past year. 
This was however little more than a token ; indication of what could be done with 
an adequate number of stores ships of adequate size. 

The size and construction of the ANTARES, the sole stores issue ship assigned 
to the Base Force, her retention in the Haw^aiian Area for use as relief flagship 
for the Base Force, and her diversion to island bases. Interfere with the useful- 
ness of the ANTARES to the Fleet. Until the ships of the Fleet can be assured 
of regular dependable service from stores issue ships, they will continue to rely on 
Mainland sources of supply. 

The planned operation of stores issue ships in time of peace is: (1) to stock 
bulky items which combatant ships cannot carry in quantity and (2) to stock 
small items for retail i.<.sue to top off the ships of the Fleet to prevent depletion 
of their stocks below a six month’s supply. The first mission has not yet been 
fulfilled. Ships continue to submit requisitions to Mainland supply points, and to 
draw from the ANTARES as well. Under the.se conditions ANTARES has been 
unable to determine a normal cargo of bulky items or to increase the bin space in 
order to better provide for retail Issues. Even under the above handicaps the 
ANTARES did Increase its efficiency. The number of items carried for general 
issue was increased from five hundred to seven hundred. 

The preparation of stores i.ssue ships to meet their wartime mission will play 
an important part in enabling the Fleet to perform its task. Without supplies for 
operation, maintenance and repair, the Fleet would be quickly ham.stning. The 
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supply, shipment, and delivery of individual ship’s requisitions in wartime is not 
possible. On the other hand, the supply of bulk cargoes to stores issue ships is 
definitely possible. The supply of all ship’s needs of general stores. [52] 
from stores issue ships, and the replenishment of stores issue ship’s stock by bulk 
shipments in cargo carriers, is the solution. 

The Base Force is in immediate need of two modem cargo ships to replenish the 
stock of stores issue ships, to transport the varied cargoes which the Base Force 
is called upon to handle in constantly increasing quantity, to do the various odd 
Jobs which have been assigned to the ANTARBS in the past, and to transport 
advance base material. 

[55] Paut IV — Pkbsonnex. 

(A) COMMISSIONED. 

(a) Allowances. 

In general surface ships have been provided with officers sufficient in numbers 
but insufficient in training and experience. Regular officers have been and 
continue to be replaced by reserves of relative Inexperience. The rapid turn- 
over of experienced personnel coupled with inexperienced reserve replacement 
officers has served to lower combat efficiency. Such replacement reserve officers 
are being trained insofar as possible in one .specialty billet in which the individual 
shows aptitude, thus the beneficial effects of training will be realized much 
earlier. In time, as such training progresses, it is expected that the above 
condition will gradually improve and as reserve officers gain in experience, 
allowances will be adequate in terms of efficiency. 

The harmful effect of the withdrawal of a good portion of the experienced 
gunnery officers from the Fleet for duties ashore to meet the production demands 
is gradually being overcome by intensive training through the medium of gun- 
nery schools. 

Insufficient officers are assigned to submarines from the viewpoint of training 
to meet the needs of the expanding submarine force. At least six officers should 
be attached to each fleet tyi)e submarine to provide necessary trained submarine 
officers for war patrols and re.serve crews. Reserve officers are being ordered 
direct from engineering schools to submarines without the beneflt of instruction 
in the Submarine School. This provides numerical relief but delays the state 
of training of qualified submarine personnel. Additional junior line officers 
should be ordered to the submarine service after prescribed school instruction 
in order to provide an adequate supply of young officers qualified for coinrnand. 

Insufficient Naval Aviators are assigned all types of squadrons from both the 
point of view of continuous war operations and to meet the requirements of the 
expansion program. An eight to one expansion in patrol plane personnel is 
planned within the next several years, which is indicative of the acute need 
for training of additional officers. Existing deficiencies will not be made good 
for many months. This situation has been the subject of separate correspondence. 

(b) Training. 

The Naval building and expansion program will require that additional ex- 
perienced officer personnel continue to be removed from operating units. Inex- 
perienced reserves must serve as replacements, consequently strong emphasis 
has been placed upon the training of reserve officers with the end in view of 
having each experienced officer instruct an understudy along the line of his 
particular duties, looking to his eventual replacement when he is needed else- 
where in the expansion program. Type gunnery schools were conducted stress- 
ing fundamental training and Including extensive instructional firings. 

Type gunnery schools for the forthcoming year have started and will continue 
over a longer period than in past years. Officers attending these type gunnery 
schools are not allowed to be absent from their ships while the ships are under- 
way. This system tends to prolong the school session but it satisfies all condi- 
tions of the emergency and, in the long run, it is believed greater benefit will 
result therefrom. 

With an influx of a large number of inexperienced reserve officers, the neces- 
sity of more intensive training of junior officers has developed. Some types 
have prepared syllabi of training for the various duties within departments, and 
junior officers are required to pursue these courses. Reserve ensigns are trained 
for duty in one department only. 

Although training strives to keep ajmee with expansion and modern trends, 
it has been seriously handicapped in some instances because of the rather steady 
reduction in the number of officers qualified to supervise the inexperienced ofiBI- 
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cers. Tactical training is emphasized during exercises at sea and tactical schools 
are held in part. 

A school for Prospective Commanding Officers is conducted in each submarine 
squadron to train the second officer of each submarine for command duties and 
to serve as a refresher course for officers already qualified for command who 
have been separated from the submarine service. Junior officers have been 
required, under the immediate supervision of commanding officers, to handle 
submarines under all conditions of submerged and surface operations. 

In the Patrol Wings, in order to maintain the barest minimum of patrol plane 
commanders essential for operation of the planes assigned, as well as to train 
additional pilots it has been {3^] necessary to assign first priority to 
pilot training in Patrol Wings One, Four, and Six. Such action was necessitated 
by the diversion of a considerable number of qualified patrol plane commanders 
to duty away from the above named wings. 

(c) Assignments, 

I'ermanency of personnel has not been in evidence during the past year. There 
has been considerable shifting of personnel which, in turn, has a tendency to 
lower efficiency. 

The recent establishment by the Bureau of Navigation of a policy whereby 
each ship maintains an up-to-date list in the Bureau showing the order in which 
Commanding Officers desire that officers should be detached when and if it 
becomes necessary, will a.ssist in the future, to retain key personnel on board. 
It is expected that such a move toward permanency will markedly benefit the 
Fleet. 

In destroyers, a comparatively large number of commanding and executive 
officers were detached and replaced with more Junior officers, which meant the 
loss of experienced destroyer officers to other types. In addition, a large num- 
ber of experienced gunnery and engineer officers have been ordered out of 
destroyers to other duties afloat and ashore. 

Ins(>far as practicable officers are assigned to duties wherein full utilization 
of their special training is obtained. An abnormal number of changes in assign- 
ments of officers have been required In Patrol Wings One, Four, and Six in order 
to maintain an equitable distribution of officers in those wings, liicident to the 
depletion of officer personnel as mentioned before. 

(B) ENLISTED 

(a) Allowances. 

Special personnel studies duriqg the past year indicate that allowances are 
Inadequate. The Fleet Personnel Board report as approved by the Commander- 
in-Chief, indicated need for increased allowances to meet war-time demands in 
all Types. Such an Increase in allowance as recommended would accelerate 
training and would serve to alleviate the situation of impermanency of assign- 
ments. In addition to increasing the allowances, requests have been made to the 
Bureau of Navigation to provide additional personnel for training to meet the 
demands of new construction over and above that required to properly man 
the ships. Actual conditions at the end of the fiscal year find all types seriously 
undermanned. From this inadequate source huge demands have been and are 
being made upon the Pacific Fleet. A most critical condition of affairs will soon 
result unless positive action is quickly taken to furnish the Fleet with men in 
sufficient numbers who can be started on a training program at a time early 
enough to anticipate the expansion program demands for traned personnel. The 
Commander-in-Chief has repeatedly pointed out to the Navy Department the 
urgent need for men in order to get them at least partially trained for needs 
elsewhere in the expansion program. 

The current lack of raw personnel material to train, for both the ship building 
program and the expanding aeronautical facilities is considered to be the most 
obvious and dangerous deficiency in the Navy expansion program. The Naval 
establishment will find itself confronted with a condition of having ships and 
planes without sufficient trained personnel to operate the equipment unless early 
and adequate recruits are provided. The result of such a condition will be that 
not only new construction will be inadequately manned but trained personnel 
will have been withdrawn from operating vessels to such an extent that their 
effectiveness will be unacceptably reduced. 

The situation in regard to training the aviation and submarine personnel is 
especially marked and has been the subject of separate correspondence. 

During the past year, in order to more expeditiously handle personnel coming 
Into the Naval Organization and to make a more rapid distribution of this per- 
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sonnel, the Fleet Personnel Officer moved to the Headquarters, Eleventh Naval 
District in November, 1940. In order to coordinate with the activities of the 
Commander Base Force Subordinate Command, the Fleet Personnel Officer 
moved, in June, 1941, to Headquarters, Twelfth Naval District. These moves 
accomplished the desired results In reducing the loss of time Involved in the 
handling of Incoming and outgoing drafts and reducing radio traffic. 

Beginning with January, 1941, the demands for personnel to All new construc- 
tion, acquired and converteil vessels, newly established shore and outlying sta- 
tions, were considerably increased over the first six months of the fiscal year. 
Since January 1, 1941, the Pacific Fleet Personnel Officer was called upon to supply 
7,233 men for these activities. Most of these men were rated men. The following 
table gives some idea of how these men were spread among the various demands : 


f351 To Combatant ve.ssels (new BBs, DDs) 1172 

To Auxiliaries (New, converted, and acquired) 2710 

To shore stations 1679 

To outlying stations 1672 


The following table shows the number of recruits received in the Pacific Fleet 
by quarters for the fiscal year : 




1st 

2Dd 

3rd 

4th 

Total 

School Orad. 


332 

1.077 

846 

1,246 

3, 501 

Ocn. Service... 


3,7fiO 

10,627 

6,190 

3,401 

23,868 


It will be noted that in the 4th quarter the number of recruits fell off very badly. 

In October, 1940, complements were made effective in lieu of allowances for 
all vessels of the U. S. Fleet. On March 31, 1941, new complements were put Into 
effect which were greater than previously. The following table is furnished for 
information : 



June 1940 

December 1940 

April 1941 nate.st 
available figures) 

Allow- 

ance 

On Board 

Comple- 

ment 

On Board 

Comple- 

ment 

On Boanl 

HATSHIPS 

13,931 

13, 180 

17,664 

17, 515 

18.566 

17.589 

AlUBATFOR 

7,113 

6,645 

8.309 

8,141 

8,525 

8,256 

MIXBATFOR . 

962 

. 974 

1.673 

1,573 

1.676 

1.67.S 

rUUBATFOR . 

5.698 

5,702 

10.640 

ia752 

10,489 

9.409 

CRUSCOFOR... 

8, 105 

7,972 

8,234 

7,927 

11,066 

10,016 

DESBATFOR 

14. 813 

13,686 

17,718 

16,672 

17, 472 

16.519 

SUB.SCOFOR 

4.749 

4, 498 

7. 455 

6,667 

3,414 

3.596 

AIRSCOFOR > . 

2,110 

3,015 

1.522 

1,673 

1,378 

1.490 

PATWING 2 

1,210 

1.218 

1,033 

1,078 

1,527 

1.649 

BASEFOR 

6.183 

6,237 

7,679 

7.379 

9,908 

9,328 

Totals 

68. 874 

63,167 

81,927 

79,377 

84,021 

79,587 


> Does not Include Patrol Wing TWO. 


Whenever possible, men on general detail and otherwise becoming available to 
the Fleet Personnel Officer have been utilized to fill demands for new construction, 
acquired and converted vessels, etc., but when the limiting date which would 
permit arrival at their respective destinations approached, it was of course, 
iMve.ssary for the Fleet Personnel Officer to go to the Fleet and make demands 
upon Type Commanders. 

(b) Tramhig, 

(1) General. 

The expansion of the Fleet and the increase in personnel has opened up large 
iiumbi‘rs of ratings. The heavy drain on the Fleet for new construction, recom* 
missioning and conversions, has resulted in a strenuous training program to pro- 
vide the needed rales without loss of efficiency. 

Eligibility for advan(‘ement in certain ratings (CRM, CTM, CEM, CFM, CCStd, 
;i?id CAerog) includes the requirement that the candidates be graduates of certain 
service schoc»ls. Since quotas for these schools are limited, advancement in these 
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ru tings does not keep pace with other unrestricted ratings, and results In con- 
siderable hardship to personnel in these ratings. 

A serious shortage exists in the fire controlinan ratings. Recommendation is 
being made that class “A” schools lay the ground work for this rating for certain 
selected recruits hefore their transfer to the Fleet. 

Even though insufficient recruits have been furnished, school training facilities 
are being utilized fully in order to keep the school organizations intact. Decided 
handicap has becm in evidence due to the Bureau of Navigation ordering away 
to new construction partially trained seamen when nearly ready for petty 
officer ratings. The result has been that these men must in effect commence 
training again on a new ship and thereby lose the benefit of that which has been 
obtained previously. It has been recommended that new recruits be utilized 
insofar as possible for such transfer. 

15^1 (2) Srrricr School h. 

The following Fleet .schrmls are being conducted at the Destroyer Base, San 
Diego, under the administration of Commander Base Force. 

Elementary flrecontrol school. 

Torpedo school (elementary and advanced). 

Diesel school. 

Visual signalling. 

Welding .school (elementary and advanced). 

Radio striker school. 

Requests in excess of the quota are received for all schools except the advanced 
courses in to» ped( es nnd welding. 

Additional torpedo schools (elementary) are at Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
T. H. ; Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. ; and at the Naval Torpedo Station, 
Keypoi't. Washingtim. The latter is being organized and Is not yet in operation. 

(3) Special Srhoo^ft 

Spec'ial .scIhjoIs, such as Minecraft Mine School, have been conducted within 
types. Sp€»cial Patrol Wing radio schools have proved to be valuable source of 
training both elementary and as additional instruction for slower members of 
the Class “A” radio schools. 

(4) Ships^ Schools. 

Systematic schooling to train men in specialist duties and for advancement in 
rating has been conducted in all ships of the various types. Excessive transfers 
do not permit the reqiiisite training of sufficient personnel to fill key ratings, in 
spite of the accelerated program. 

(5) Bureau of Navigation Training Courses, 

Bureau of Navigation Training Courses are satisfactory but courses are lacking 
for some ratings To be of value they must be kept revised to date, particularly 
now when conditions are changing rapidly and large numbers of new men must be 
trained. Recommendations have been submitted in separate correspondence to 
bring these. courses up to date. The demand for these courses has been heavy. 
They continue to be most satisfactory for.use in training men for advancement in 
rating. In spite of increased demands, the Bureau of Navigation and its issuing 
agencies have managed to keep abreast of the number of request 
(C) ATHLETICS, 

(a) The athletic facilities in the Pearl Harbor — Alea afea (Hawaii) have been 
greatly increa.sed during the fiscal year ending 30 June IMl. The following 
facilities are available to the enlisted personnel of the Fleet : 

5 Bas€»ball diamonds 

17 Softball fields 

5 Basketball courts 

10 Tennis courts 

6 Handball courts 

2 Volleyball courts 

4 Swimming pools 

Golf course at Navy Yard 

In addition to the above, a large number of men in swimming parties and over- 
night camping parties has been accommodated in Camp Andrews, Nanakull, T. H. 

The follow’ing facilities are available to officers: 

7 Tennis courts 

1 Badminton court 

1 Paddle Tennis court 

2 Handball courts 

2 Swimming pools 

79716- -46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 


38 
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[^7] (b) On 30 June 1941 the enlisted men’s pool and clubhouse at Aiea 

was ready for opening. The new athletic development at Aiea has done much 
to increase the athletic facilities available, and has proved to be very popular 
with the men in the Fleet. It is anticipated that the Fleet Recreation Center 
will be completed about the middle of August 194L The Fleet Recreation 
Center consists of an arena and an enlisted men’s clubhouse. The arena will 
seat approximately 6,000 people. It is planned to use the arena for motion 
pictures, boxing matches and theatricals. The enlisted men’s clubhouse, ad- 
joining the arena, contains reading rooms, writing rooms, canteen, pool tables, 
and ten bowling alleys. 

(c) A project is underway to develop swimming beach with bathhouse, 
at Barber’s Point Territory of Hawaii for officers and enlisted men. The 
capacity of Camp Andrews, T. H., is being increased and more modern facilities 
are being installed. 

(d) The Fleet Recreation and Morale Officer reported for duty on 21 May 
1941. He is charged with the allocation, maintenance and upkeep of the 
athletic fields. He is also responsible for arranging swimming meets, boxing 
matches, and theatricals with the Fleet 

(e) The Fleet athletic policy has been to continue the competitions in 
various sports within each type in-so-far as operating schedules permit. Every 
effort is made to get the maximum number of men on the athletic fields. 

(f) In the Fall of 1940, three separate Task Forces were sent to the Coast 
for recreation and liberty. This resulted in athletic schedules being slightly 
modified. Athletic competitions were handicapped somewhat when the Pacific 
Fleet was operating as two Task Forces, one Task Force being at sea all the time. 
This condition is improved now that the Fleet is operating as three separate 
Task Forces. 

(g) During the past year, three athletic groups were established for the 
purpose of allocating available athletic facilities. This plan has been suc- 
cessful and has tended to provide a more equitable allocation and permit 
greater use of facilities available. 

(D) CHAPLAINS^ ACTIVITIES AND WELFARE. 

The duties of the Fleet Chaplains have been considerably augmented by the 
Fleet basing in Hawaiian waters. 

Demands have increased for rendering personal services in addition to the 
religious ones. These have been handled most successfully, and have been a 
considerable factor in maintaining a high morale. 

The usual collateral duties of the Chaplains, such as welfare, recreation. 
Navy Relief, and Red Cross liaison, have been successfully performed in all 
worthy cases. 

(E) HEALTH d HYGIENE. 

With the exception of sharp outbreaks in Measles and Mumps incidental to 
increased numbers of recruits lacking in “Mass Immunization’’, an epidemic of 
Catarrhal Fever and sporadic mild occurrences of gastrointestinal upsets in 
the Fleet, it is considered the general health has been at normal levels. 

The injury rates, and venereal incidence have both decreased perceptibly. 

The exanthemata have been reduced to a slightly above normal admission rate 
which should be stabilized at this level dei)ending always on influx of new person- 
nel. At no time was the situation such as to cause alarm nor require measures 
prejudicial to the training schedules. However, there was a marked outbreak 
of Catarrhal Fever in the Fleet which reached its peaks in September and 
January. This was concomitant with a national situation which unquestionably 
was the source of our infection. No serious complications appeared except in 
a few isolated cases. The mortality in these was practically nil. In one instance 
a battleship was forced to remain at anchor in Lahaina Roads for a few 
days incidental to the large sick list. Efficient drastic steps were taken in 
the instance and the schedule was readily resumed. 

Various gastrointestinal upsets, mostly of unknown origin, were noted. 
These were traced in a few Instances to food handlers, shore-side foods of 
questionable quality, et cetera, but as a [38] rule, no definite cause 
could be detected. The water supply has been suspected wrongly — in all 
but one case. The repeated weekly and tri-weekly analysis of barge water 
failed to substantiate any such accusation. Water distilled aboard has been 
rarefully checked especially while in Pearl Harbor. Further precautions were 
taken in some ships by not distilling drinking water in port, and by chlorina- 
tion. Several cases were periodically transferred to the Naval Hospital for 
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thorough study especially whenever the diagnosis of DYSBNTEIRY, BACIL- 
LARY, was considered advisable, or indicated by the finding of Paradysenteriae 
Sbigilla in the stools. 

One theory advanced was the droplet contamination of vegetables transported 
in spray splashed boats from source of supply to ships. Another was the 
existence of a “droplet” contamination causing a condition which appeared 
in Los Angeles epidemically during May and June, also in Honolulu during 
June and July. The latter has been reported in Los Angeles — 1939. Other 
instances appeared in Denmark — 1035, England — 1936. Milwaukee reported 
120,000 cases in 1930. The symptomatology is practically identical. 

However, in the Fleet no deaths occurred, very few cases were severe and 
though disabling for 2 to 5 days, recovery took place with usual routine 
treatments. Dehydration and high fevers were the important features in 
the more severe cases. No one group of ships was affected nor were the 
instances of localities under suspicion. Breaks in the technique at the dishwash- 
ing area, principally low temperature of water and the presence of “carriers” have 
accounted for many difficulties of this type. Sporadic increases in “sore throats” 
were traced to defective sterilization or care of scuttlebutts, also to the ubiquitous 
common drinking cups in some parts of ships. 

The injury rates have decreased noticeably and this can only be attributed 
to the added interest and publicity in prevention by thorough study of each 
accident followed by remedial steps where possible. 

An outstanding improvement has been the lowered venereal disease Incidence. 
This has been truly remarkable. In June, 1939, the rate per 1,000 was 82; in 
1940 it was 72. These figures aw>ly to the U. S. Fleet (less Fleet Marine 
Force and Asiatic Fleet). For the first 5 months of this year the Pacific 
Fleet showed an admission rate of 41 per 1000 for venereal admissions. 

The location of ships has materially affected these statistics, especially 
when there were sojourns in some of our less supervised Coast ports. Many 
features concur in the lowering and raising of venereal rates, such as lectures 
aboard ships, but the excellent measures, supervision and cooperation of the 
authorities in Honolulu must be given Just dues and be pointed out as worthy 
of attempted emulation by some of our coastal confreres. 

There have been very few cases of “food poisoning” i)er se in the Fleet this 
year. Only one of mement where over 660 appeared on the “COrXJRADO” 
during a gunnery practice. This was traced to a “carrier” of entero-toxic 
staphlococci in a food handler. No complicated case appeared and the situa- 
tion fortunately responded to routine medical aid. The necessity for readily 
available hand washing facilities for food handlers cannot be stressed to much. 
This is applicable In controlling the fresh water curtailments or “water hours” 
which manifestly preclude availability to more than a favored portion of the 
I)ersonnel. Efficiency competitions are commendable only until they Jeopardize 
health and comfort 

The increased personnel aboard ships of all types brings problems of sanita- 
tion which require constant surveillance, energetic remedial or preventive 
measures and Justifiable concern for the presence of any possible epidemic. 
This is applicable to the air borne and contaminated food diseases. 

Ventilation must be and is being constantly considered, especially in the 
avoidance of protracted i)eriods of gas attack and other drills. These problems 
have been given due consideration during the past year with commendatory 
results. Expediency and necessity in an emergency necessarily control factors 
In a manner dissimilar to those of placid times. Hygiene and sanitation 
standards have been modified but have been more carefully watched by that 
token. 

The procurement of drinking fountains at “strategic” areas continues and is 
relieving a situation which made for problems of sanitation. The sooner our 
common drinking cups — coffee and otherwise— disappear from their many 
storerooms, flrerooms and the like, the greater will be the decrease of upper 
respiratory diseases. Most ships have taken substantial steps in this direction. 

A dishwashing machine of small restaurant type such as seen in the many 
“hamburgher stands” is urgently needed in officers’ pantries. The dishwashing 
method in these instances has not changed in over thirty years. 

[39] Garbage disposal in port remains a problem. 1.41 rge accumulations 
over 24 hour periods are detrimental to proper sanitation and fly control. The 
“lighter” service should be carefully controlled to permit of no breaks, perhaps 
doubled in frequency. 
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All personnel have been blood typed excepting an occasional new arrival. The 
issuance of identification tags in the next few weeks will afford a ready means 
of information at all times. 

Landing Force exercises provided much needed training for the Medical Depart- 
ment personnel and have pointed to some outstanding necessities In equipment 
and supplies. These latter are applicable to preparation and provisions for 
casualties more especially In the service of supply and transporting of injured 
from field of action to evacuating area or ship. 

Hospital facilities have been adequate to date. The absence of a hospital 
.ship has thrown a patient increase on the hospital at Pearl Harbor where it 
has been absorbt^d efficiently and expe<lltioualy. It now has a be<l capacity of 
1,000. A mobile hospital of 500 bed capacity Is on its way for linstallation 
This is in the area chosen for the erection of a new Naval Hcnpltal at a strate 
gic distance from the industrial and military activities of the Yard. Provideti 
no obstacles arise, this unit should be functioning shortly and furnish com- 
ponents available for installations. If needed, at distant points. The hospital 
has a diiily average patient complement of about 600, leaving a good margin of 
safety, when the mobile unit and Its 500 b(^s are added. This should he fur 
ther Increased by the expeditious construction of the new ijermanent hospital. 
This already has been planned and appropriated for but not starred. Possibb* 
major catastrophes or large scale casualties make this adjunct urgently neede<l. 
With the above situation in mind, a determined successful effort has bwn made 
to decrease transfers to hospitals and hospital ship for minor injuries, inima- 
surgery and mild conditions. This accomplishes much towards indoctrinaticai 
of Medical Department i)ersonnel, stimulates ivsourcelfimess and maintains a 
crew intact while undergoing its scheduled training aboard combatant ships. 

(F) DISCIPLINE AND MORALE. 

The excellent character of Naval personnel continues to be self-evident. 

The discipline and morale of the Fleet is considered excellent This is jjar- 
tlcularly impressive in view of the existing rapid turn-over in personnel, distancv 
of the Fleet Units from their home bases, and rigorous conditions under which 
the Fleet operates at sea. 

In spite of the rapid personnel expansion program taking place during the 
year, there appears to have been no corresponding increase in breaches of 
discipline. 

With increased recreational and housing facilities rapidly becoming available, 
it is anticipated that the present high morale will continue. The only primary 
unsatisfactory obstacles to morale are the Increased cost of living for hoth 
oflScers and enlisted personnel with families, the more lucrative salaries offered 
civilian workers on “defense” projects, and the uncertainty as to the length 
time personnel will be separated from dependents on the Mainland of the Uiiiird 
States. This latter feature is compensated for partially by scheduled recrea- 
tional visits to the West Coast of the United States. 

140 ] Part V — Inspections 

The prescribed Inspections, military, material, medical supply, and surpri>c 
have been conducted in accordance with current instructions. They indicat^' 
that the Fleet has generally maintained satisfactory conditions as to material, 
discipline, efficiency, health, and morale. Wherever conditions requiring rem- 
edy were discovered, action was initiated leading to their correction. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, accompanied by Captain M. L. Deyo, 
U. S. Navy, was present with the U. S. Fleet during the September, 1940, tactical 
period, and informally inspected various Fleet units, Including a battleship, 
aircraft carrier, light and heavy cruisers, destroyers, and 14th Naval District 
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No. 45 to'62 (both inclusive) 
and 

No. 69 to 77 (both inclusive) 


Note. — Exhibits No. 63 to 68, both inclusive are filed with the testimony which 
by direction of the court was extracted from the record in the interest of na- 
tional security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

Note. — P^. xhibit 72 contains privileged matter, which though not classified as 
“Top-Secret*’, does contain mater which is against the public Interest to release 
for any pui*pose whatsoever. This privileged matter has been plainly marked 
by underlining in “red” together with an appropriate note calling special atten- 
tion to its classification. 


Exhibit No. 45 


/S/ H. 3IESE1CEIEB, 

Captain^ U. 8. N., 

Judge Advocate. 


Navy Department 

OFFICE of the chief OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Washington, Aug. IS, 19^1. 

In reply* refer to Initials and No. 

Op-^OB3-BP 

(SC')A16-1/ND14 D-33960 
Serial 079630 

From: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : The Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet 

Subject : Fourteenth Naval District — Local Defense Forces. 

Reference: (a) Cin(>Pac conf. Itr A16/(16) Serial 01231 of August 9, 1941. 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations is fully aware of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation in the Fourteenth Naval District as again put forth by the Commander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet in reference (a). However, at this time it is im- 
possible to obtain either authority or funds to acquire or build any craft other 
than that now under construction. 

2. At the present time, mainly due to lack of engines, it does not appear that 
any patrol craft now under construction will be completed before the middle 
cf October. 

3. It is exiiected that Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 1 will leave for Hawaii 
ill about two weeks. This squadron will be attached to the Pacific Fleet rather 
than to the District and consists of twelve motor toriiedo boats. 

4. The situation as to the sampans which have been seized in Hawaii has not 
yet been determined although the Department is doing its utmost to obtain at 
least some of these boats expeditiously. 

5. Vessels now available for the Naval Local Defense Forces for the Fourteenth 
Naval District include: 

4 Old destroyers 

Coast Guard Cutter Taney, Tiger, Reliance 
2 Coast Guard TPs 
4 AMc’s 

There are also twelve tugs of various types assigned to and in the Fourteenth 
Naval District which, should the fleet leave, might be used for patrol purposes. 
In addition to the vessels now actually in the Fourteenth Naval District PG-19 
SACRAMENTO should arrive there within two or three days and YT-HOGA 
and YN--56 WAPELLO are expected to sail from San Pedro for Hawaii on Au- 
gust 17, 1941. 

6. When patrol boats now under construction are completed as many as practi- 
cal will be assigned to the Fourteenth Naval District but as previously stated 
construction is progressing very slowly. 

R. E. Ingersol, 

R. E. Inoebsol, 

Acting. 
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EIxhibit Na 46 
UNrnn> States Fleet 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 46, there appears a routing slip, bear- 
ing Cincus Routing No. 07526 and date of 13 August 1941. This rout- 
ing slip ■will be found reproduced as Item No. 11, RXHI BITS-IL>- 
LUSTRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquiry. These illustrations are 
bound together following the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of 
Inquiry.) 

USS Pennsylvania, Flagship My 

ND14/(18) Pearl Harbor, T. if., 

Serial 096W 
Secret 

First Endorsement to Com-14 Secret Itr. S-A1(>-1/ND14( 01084) of 17 October 1941 
From : Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject : Reappraisal of Local Defense Forces, 

Hawaiian Coastal Frontier. 

1. Forwarded. 

2. There is a possibility that the reluctance or inability of the Department to 
furnish the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District with forces adequate to his 
needs may be predicated upon a conception that, in an emergency, vessels of the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet may always be diverted for these purposes. If such be the 
case, the premise is so false as to hardly warrant refutation. A Fleet, tied to 
its liases by diversion to other purpo.ses, of light forces necessary for its security 
at sea, is, iii a real sense, no Fleet at all. Moreover, this Fleet has been assigned, 
in tlie event of war, certain definite tasks, the vigorous prosecution of which 
requires not only all the units now assigned, but as many more as can possibly 
be made available. 

3. The necessities of the case clearly warrant extraordinary measures in 
meeting the Commandant’s needs. 

4. Transmission of this document within the continental limits of the United 
States by registered air mail is authorized. 

H. E. Kimmel. 

Copy to : Com-14 


S-A16-1/ 

ND14 ( 01 084 ) OmoE of thb Commandant, 

Fotjbtebnth Naval District, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H,, 17 October 19 il. 

Secret 

From : Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District 
To : Chief of Naval Operations. 

Via : Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Subject : Reappraisal of Local Defense Forces, Hawaiian Coastal Frontier. 
References : 

(a) Com 14 Conf. Itr. to Opnav of 30 Dec. 1940, Serial 6291 

(b) CINCUS Conf. 1st end to Com 14 serial 629, CINC file A16 (022) of 7 .Janu- 
ary 1941. 

(c> Com 14 Conf. Itr. to Opnav of 7 May 1941, Serial 0430. 

( d ) CINCPAC Secret Itr. Serial 038 W of 20 May 1941 to Opnav. 

(e) Cora 14 Conf. Itr. to Opnav of 31 October 1940, Serial 610 

1. All of th(‘ above references bear on the local defense forces and security 
measures of this area. 

2. The only increment that has been made to these forces during the i>ast year, 
exclusive of net v(*ssels, is the U. S. S. SACRAMENTO which has no battery, to 
speak of. with which the vessel can fight, and no speed with which she can run. 

3^ Although the writer of this letter is aware that the department has been 
fully informed about the deficiencies in this district, he feels it necessary to again 
bring this subject to attention. 

4 . Recently, the Commandant endeavored to obtain, without much success, 
from the Commarider-in-Chlef the assignment of certain planes which could be 
used in connection with anti-submarine patrol. The only planes now available 
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for this purpose are Army planes, and the types and numbers are inadequate for 
the puipose. 

5. The only anti-submarine vessels now in the district are the four destroyers 
of I>estroyer Division EIGHTY, one still being unequipped with listening gear, 
and three Coast Guard cutters. These vessels will not only have to be used for 
hunting and tracking down submarines but will also be required for escort and 
security patrols in a very extensive frontier. 

6. It is urged that the department send a number of small, fast craft to this 
district equipped with listening gear and depth charges for this purpose. It is 
further urged that the department send to this district at least two squadrons of 
VSO planes which can be used for patrol against enemy submarines. 

7. Nearly all of the failures of the British have been caused by what may be 
expressed in the cliche “too little and too late.” It is hoped that we may profit 
from their errors. 

C. C. Bloch. 


79716— 14333-a4 

[f ] Exhibit No. 47 

SECRET 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief op Naval Opekatio.\s, 

Washington^ November 25, WJ/t. 

In reply to Initials and No. Oi)-12B-7-dlm (SC) A16-1/ND14 

Serial 0135412 D-37057 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : The Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

The Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Subject: Local Defense Forces, Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontier. 

References : 

(a) CinCpac secret let A16/(088W) of May 26, 1941, to CNC. 

(b) WPL-46. 

(c) WP Pac-46. 

(d) CNO secret let Op-12B-7-djm (SC) A16-1/1D14 .serial 070312 of June 

23, 1941, to CinCpac, copy to Com-14. 

(e) Com-14 secret let. C-A10-1/1D14 (01084) of October 17, 1941. 

(f) CinCpac endorsement ND14/18 serial 096W of no date, to reference (e). 

(g) CNO conf. let Op-22-A2(SC)A16-3(9) serial 0115422 of October 23, 

1941. 

1. The request of the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, in reference 
(e), for a number of small anti-submarine craft and at least two squadrons of 
VSC planes for anti-submarine patrol, and the endorsement thereon by Comman- 
der in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, reference (f), have been given full consideration 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

2. A previous letter of the Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, reference 
(a), pertaining to the same general subject, was replied to in reference (d). 

3. The Chief of Naval Operations notes that the Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, in his war plan, reference (c), has taken full cognizance of his 
responsibilities in connection with his tasks pertaining to the Hawaiian Naval 
Coastal Frontier. The forces available in the Hawaiian area, both Fleet and 
Local Defense Forces, and the actual oi)erations of our own and hostile forces, 
will, of course, indicate the numbers of Fleqt vessels or aircraft required to be 
assigned to local defense tasks. 

[21 4. Neither the Local Defense Force Operating Plan — Rainbow No. 5 

(Naval District Plan 0-5, Rainbow No. 5) nor the Joint Coastal Frontier 
Defense Plan, both required by reference (b), have yet been received by the 
Chief of Naval Ojierations. The joint plan should indicate what assistance in 
anti-submarine or other patrols will be rendered by Army air forces. A recent 
joint letter of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, contained 
in reference (g), provided for joint exercises of Army and Navy Frontier forces 
and called attention to the necessity of early completion of joint defense plans. 

5. The augmentation of the Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval 
District is proceeding as fast as the availability of ships, funds, personnel, ma- 
terial and priorities will permit. The current situation in this regard may be 
summarzed as follows; 
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(a) The Department now has authority to acquire and convert four small 
and ten larger types of privately-owned vessels for the Naval Local Defense 
Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District. These are generally of the yacht type 
and do not have very high speeds. The delivery of underwater detection devices 
is slow, but every effort will be made to gfive priority for such gear assigned 
these vessels. 

(b) The completion of the 173- ft. sub-chasers (PC) is progressing slowly, 
and they will not be turned out in any quantity until about May, 1942. Eight 
of these, due for completion in May, 1942, are tentatively assigned to the Four- 
teenth Naval District. The date of completion of the 110-ft. sub-chasers (PC) 
Ife indefinite due to the engine situation. 

(c) The Commandant now has under his command the Coast Guard of the 
Fourteenth Naval District. Of the Coast Guard vessels under his command, 
the following are equipiied with depth charges and underwater detection gear ; 
TANEY, RELIANCE, and TIGER. 

(d) Ten YMS, expected to have depth charges and sound gear when available, 
are tentatively assigned to the Fourteenth Naval DLstrict. Two of these are 
due for completion in the third quarter. 

(e) The Department has no additional airplanes available for assignment 
to the Fourteenth Naval District. Allocations of new aircraft squadrons whi<*h 
become available in the near future will be determined by the requirements 
of the strategic situation as it develops. 

(3] 6. Transmission of this document by the following means is necessary 

and is authorized: within the continental limits of the United States by regis- 
tered air mail ; beyond the continental limits of the United States via P. A. A. 
locked box. 

H. R. Stark. 


Exhibit No. 48 

[Stamped :] SECRET By Authority of A. C. of S., WPD 12/7/41 CK 7 

Wab Department, 

Wae Department General Staff, 

War Plans Division, 
Wdshington, December 7, 19^1, 

Memorandum for the Adjutant General (Through Secretary, General Staff) 
Subject : Far East Situation. 

The Secretary of War directs that the following firnt priority secret radiogram 
be sent to the Commanding General, U. S. Army Forces in the Far East ; (com- 
manding General, Carribean Defense Command ; Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department; Commanding General, Fourth Army: 

‘•Japanese are presenting at one p. m. Eastern Standard time today what 
amounts to an ultimatum’ also they are under orders to destroy their CX)de 
machine Immediately stop Just what significance the hour set may have we 
do not know but be on alert accordingly stop Inform naval authorities of this 
communication. 

“Marshall.” . 
L. T. Gerow, 

L. T. Gbrow, 

Brigadier Qeneral^ 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Noted O. C. 8. 12/7/41. JW. 

Radios as follows dispatched ^ 11 : 52 AM, 12-7-41. by Co<le Room, WDMt' • 

12.05 #733 to CG, USAFFE, Manila, P. I. ; 

12.17 #529 to CG, Haw. Dept., Ft. Shafter. TH. 

12.00 #519 to CG, Crbn. Def. (’mnd., Quarry Heights. CZ. 

12.11 # 16 to CG, Fourth Army, Pres, of San Fco., Cal. ehb-170r). 

I certify that this message was dispatched via facilities of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and Radio Corporation of America to RCA Honolulu sub- 
stantially at the time Indicated on the face of the document. 

Edward F. French, 

Edward F. French, 

Colonel, Signal Corps, 

Chief, Traffic Operations Branch. 

Army Communications Service, CCSig. 


^ Code messages sent out D. B. V. 
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Exhibit No. 40 

[ / 1 In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-30Cl-AJ 
(3c) N2a-12 
Serial 09330 

Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, February 15, 1941. 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations 
To : The Coinmander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet 

Subject : Anti-torpedo baffles for protection against torpedo plane attacks, Pearl 

Harbor. 

1. Consideration has lieen given to the installation of A/T baffles within Pearl 
Harbor for protection against toriiedo plane attacks. It is considered that the 
relatively shallow depth of water limits the need for anti-torpedo nets in Pearl 
Harbor. In addition the congestion and the necessity for maneuvering room 
limit the practicability of the present *ype of baffles. 

2. Certain limitations and considerations are advised to be borne in mind 
in planning the installation of anti-torpedo baffles within harbors, among which 
the following may be considered: 

(a) minimum depth of water of seventy-five feet may be assumed necessary 
to successfully drop tori>edoes from planes. One hundred and fifty feet of 
water is desired. The maximum height plane at present experimentally drop 
torpedoes is 250 feet. Launching speeds are between 120 and 150 knots. De- 
sirable height for dropping is sixty feet or less. About two hundred yards of 
torpedo run is necessary before the exploding device is armed, but this may 
be altered. 

(b) There should fcje aipple maneuvering room available for vessels approach- 
ing and leaving berths. 

(c) Ships should be able to get away on short notice. 

(d) Room must be available inside the baffles for tugs, fuel oil barges and 
harlK>r craft to maneuver alongside individual ships. 

(e) Battues should be clear of cable areas, ferry routes, and channels used 

by shipping. y 

f21 (f) Baffles should be sufficient distance from anchorerl vessels to in- 

sure the vessels’ safety in case a torpe(h» explodes on striking a baffle. 

(g) High land in the vicinity of an anchorage makes a successful airplane 
attack from the land side most dlfflcult. 

(h) Vulnerable areas in the baffles should be so placed as to compel attacking 
planes to come within effective range of anti-aircraft batteries before they can 
range their toriiedoes. 

(i) Availability of shore and ship anti-aircraft protection, balloon barrages, 
and aircraft protection. 

(J) Availability of naturally well protected anchorages within a harbor from 
torpedo phine attack for a number of large ships. Where a large force such as 
a fieet is based, the installation of satisfactory baffles will be difficult because 
of the congestion. 

3. As a matter of interest the successful attacks at Taranto were made at very 
low launching heights at reported ranges by the individual aviators of 400 to 1300 
yards from the battleships, but the depths of UTaier in which the torpedoes were 
launched were betivccn H and 15 fathoms. The attacks were made in the face 
of intensive and apparently erratic anti-aircraft fire. The eastern shore line of 
the anchorage and moorings were protected by numerous balloon barrages, but 
there was no trawler borne balloon barrage to the west. The torpedoes were 
apparently dropped inside of the nets, probably A/T nets. 

4. It is considered that certain large bays and harbors, where a fieet or large 
force of heavy ships may be anchored and exposed with a large body of water 
on an entire flank, should have that flank protected by a series of baffles if the 
water is deep enough for launching torpedoes. The main flei»t anchorage at 
Scapa Flow, for instance, has an A/T net extending slightly to the north of a 
line betw(H^n Calf of Flotta and Cava Island protecting the main fleet anchorage. 
The depth of water where this net is laid is approximately 17 fathoms. On the 
fdher hand c*onstri<*teil harbors, in which practically all available space is taken 
up by anchorages, and which is relatively dei'p probably must depend upon other 
defense measures. It might possible and practicable to provide in gome 
places, which are not protectiMl by relatively shallow water, anti-torpedo baffles 
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practically surrounding a limited [5] number of berths for large ships, 
such as battleships or carriers. An extreme example of this is furnished at the 
present time by the French at Dakar, where double nets surround the Richelieu ; 
she is placed similarly as in a dry dock, and evidently would have to ojien a 
section of the net to be hauled clear. The depth of water at Dakar, however, 
is very shallow. 

5. The present A/T nets are very expensive, extremely heavy, their heavy 
anchors and moorings take up about 200 yards of space perpendicular to the line 
of the net, take a long time to lay, and are designed to stand up under heavy 
weather conditions. There is apparently a great need for the development of a 
light efficient torpedo net which could be laid temporarily and quickly within 
protected harbors and which can be readily removed. It is hoped that some such 
net can be developed in the near future. 

6. Recommendations and comments of the Commander-In-Chief are especially 
desired. 

H. R. Stark. 

Copy to ; CinC Atlantic Fleet 
CinC Asiatic Fleet 


Exhibit No. 50 

(At this point in Exhibit No. 50 there appears a routing slip bearing 
Cincus Routing No. 01885 and date of 15 February 1941. This rout- 
ing slip will be found reproduced as Item No. 12, EXHIBITS-IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, Navy Court of Inquiry. These illustrations are 
bound together following the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of 
Inquiry.) 

[7] Secret 

Cincpac File No. United States Pacific Fi£et 

U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., December 3, 1941. 

Dear Bettty: We had your despatches in regard to reinforcing the outlying 
islands with Army pursuit planes and Army personnel. With regard to the 
use of Army pursuits on the island bases, some time ago we Investigated the 
feasibility of putting some kind of fighters on the outlying islands and decided 
at the time that our best chance of quickly reinforcing the islands and to make 
the minimum demands upon the supplies in the island that we could send a mini- 
mum niunber of ground crews to W^ake and Midway in order when the time came, 
to be in a positi()n to fly off the Marine planes from a carrier or to send them 
direct from Pearl to Midway in the case of the SBD’s. At the time your despatch 
in regard to Army pursuits was received we had the WRIGHT at Wake discharg- 
ing the Marine ground crews and she arrives at Midway tomorrow, December 3, to 
discharge Marine ground crews there. 

Halsey, in the ENTERPRISE, with three heavy cruisers and a squadron 
of destroyers, will fly off 12 Marine fighting planes for Wake tomorrow morning 
after which he returns to Pearl. We have been covering his advance by 2 VI^ 
squadrons operating from Johnston, Midway and Wake. Upon the completion 
of the movement we now plan to return one VP squadron to Pearl and leave 
the other one at Midway awaiting further developments. I will hold the Marine 
SBD’s at Pearl awaiting further developments as they can fly under their own 
power from Pearl to Midway. 

During all the period that I have been In command the question of the develop- 
ment of supply and defense of these outlying bases has been a very difficult one. 
We cannot expect to supply Wake quickly and expeditiously until we have a 
space to put a ship alongside for. loading and unloading. The Commandant of 
the District has been and is exerting every effort to obtain this objective. As you 
know, ships have been delayed in unloading at Wake for as long as 28 days, due to 
bad weather, and it is not unusual for a ship to take as much as 7 or 8 da 3 rs:. 
This, in the face of any opposition, presents an impossible situation. Present facil- 
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ities at Wake must be improved, particularly as to storage of fuel oil, aviation 
gas, food and ammunition. This work should not stop and the 1,000 defense work- 
ers at Wake are essential to keep this work moving as rapidly as material can 
be supplied. A recent estimate by Bloch sets the time for the completion of the 
ship channel to about the first of May. I hope, and so does he, that this date 
can be anticipated. At the present time we cannot support more personnel on 
Wake than we now have there. As you will remember, we put six 5" guns and 
twelve 3" [ 2 ] anti-aircraft guns, together with a number of machine guns 

on the island, well knowing that we ’did not have sufl3cient Marine personnel to 
man them. However, I think good progress has been made in organizing the 
defense workers to assist in the manning of the battery at Wake. In case the 
present situation should ease, we can readily withdraw the Marine fighters 
from Wake in order to decrease the demands upon the facilities there and also 
in order to keep up the training of the pilots of these planes. 

The situation at Midway is somewhat better than at Wake. You will note 
from our report of the defenses submitted today that we have shipped three of 
the four 7" guns to Midway. Also we have shipped, or are shortly shipping, 
four of the 3" — 50 anti-aircraft guns to Midway. These, in addition to the bat- 
teries already installed there, which comprise six 5'' — 51's and twelve 3" anti- 
aircraft. You will also note from our ofllcial letter submitted today that the 
defenses of Johnston and Palmyra, while not what we would like to have, are 
nevertheless not entirely inadequate. 

Your despatches in regard to the use of Army personnel and the organizations 
of Army defense forces to be used in outlying islands is being given earnest con- 
sideration. I know you appreciate the difficulties of mixing Army, Marine Corps 
and Navy personnel in a small island base. I believe you will subscribe to the 
principle that all these outlying bases must be under Navy command and the 
forces there must be subject to the orders of the Commander-In-Chief without 
any qualification whatsoever. I anticipate some difficulties along this line when 
Army personnel Is injected into the picture unless a very dear directive is issued 
Jointly by the War and Navy Department. On inquiry and conference with 
the Amy I find that the Army in Hawaii has no guns, either surface or anti- 
aircraft, available for outlying bases. They can supply some .30 caliber ma- 
chine guns and rifles. I have frequently called to your attention the inadequacy 
of the Army anti-aircraft defense in the Pearl Harbor area with particular 
reference to the shortage of anti-aircraft guns. So far, very little has been 
done to improve this situation. With nothing but .30 caliber machine guns 
and rifles the replacement of Marines by Army at outlying bases now will result 
in an increased number of Marines in Oahu with no suitable equipment as Army 
would require all of the Marine equipment now in the islands. The Marines in 
the outlying islands are trained, acclimated and efficient beyond standards im- 
mediately obtainable by the Army even if they took over the present Marine 
equipment. We cannot appreciably increase the number of military personnel 
in the outlying islands unless we remove the defense workers. We cannot af- 
ford to remove the defense workers if we expect ever to reach a satisfactory 
condition in the islands. Essential items include, as I have previously stated, 
[^] provision to berth a ship at Wake, completion of air fields at Palmyra 
and Johnston and completion of fuel, gasoline, food and ammunition housing 
at all bases. I am proposing in ofllcial correspondence that: — (2) the Army 

organize 3 defense battalions of approximately 800 men each ; that steps be 
taken in Washington to supply them with guns, both surface and anti-aircraft ; 
supply them with 37mm or caliber machine guns ; to make up a well balanced 
defense battalion; that prior to the time the equipment of these organizations 
is supplied that they drill with the five inch guns of the Fourth Defense Bat- 
talion now at Pearl as long as the equipment is available here. If it is de- 
cided to supply these battalions with some other caliber of guns, that sufllcient 
number of guns of the type to be used be shipped to Oahu to be utilized for 
training purposes, (b) that these Army defense battalions be held in readiness 
to (1) furnish replacement to presently occupied islands (2) to relieve battalions 
in presently occupied islands (3) to garrison islands to be occupied. 

The Marine garrisons now at Midway, Johnston and Palmyra should be retained 
there for the present. They will not be withdrawn until arms and equipment for 
the Army defense battalions have been received and the Army trained. At this 
time a decision can be made according to the situation then existing. 

That the Army organize three 12-plane pursuant squadrons and keep them in an 
expeditionary status; maintain the ground crews organized and ready to man 
them ; maintain the planes ready to be transported by carrier when ordered. 
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The Army has orders to defend Canton and Christmas. We are turning over to 
them two five-inch 51 guns for use at Canton. These they will man with Army 
personnel and supplement with some obsolete anti-aircraft guns and machine guns. 
The expedition Is now due to leave here on December ninth. 

The Army Is also sending some obsolete gunds and a garrison to Christmas. I 
will let you know more definitely what they send when I find out exactly. 

I feel that we cannot determine the defenses of Canton and Christmas until 
we find out how much personnel can be maintaine<l there. Meanwhile the Army 
is sending some forces there. 

[.J] In view of the foregoing I am unable to understand the reason for the 
despatches from the War and Navy Depiirtment directing us to utilize the Army in 
the defense of the outlying bases, as we can hope for no relief from this quarter 
until they have been supplied with suitable equipment. 

I feel the wiser course is to continue to organize Marine defense battulious ami 
supply them with the necessary equipment. I believe we can train Marine defense* 
battalions just as rapidly as the Army can do so and probably as rapidly as the 
equipment can be supplied. If there is any prospect of the immetiiate supply of 
considerable quantities of suitable equipment I can .see some reason for Injecting 
the Army into the picture. 

I think it would be well for you to read the despatch sent by the War Depart- 
ment to the Commanding General on this subject. It differs considerably from the 
one you sent to us in that the War Department says they will take over the 
defense of some outlying bases from the Navy in accordance with an agreement 
to be reached by the Commanding General and myself. Your despatch left me 
with the conviction that the Army was to reinforce the Naval and Marine for<*es 
one the outlying bases in case of necessity. 1 feel that this should be clarifietl 

We have one transport in commi.ssion which, due to a delay in the sailing of th** 
WHARTON we are now obliged to use for one trip to transport essential Naval 
personnel from the West Coast to tlie Fleet. The other transports, to a total of 
six, are in various stages of completion. The Marines at San Diego are in urgem 
ne^ of transport training and will not be ready to come to Hawaii until some 
time in February. I can see very little chance for any overseas expedition even 
on a small scale until that date. Eventually this war wlil require a much greater 
number of transports and supply ships in the Pacific. We are working on an esti- 
mate of the requirements. This estimate, in addition to some thirty or forty 
transports and an equal number of supply ships must ahso include a thirty to 
fifty percent increase in the fighting strength of the Fleet before we can occupy 
the Marshall’s and Caroline’s is an advance across the Pacific. 

With these considerations in mind I am at loss to understand the coTisfderntinns 
which Injected the Army into the picture. 

My kindest regards and best wishes, always. 

Most sincerely yours, 


H. E. Kimmel. 


P. S. The Commanding General of the Hawaiian Air Detachment made the 
statement in conference that his pursuit planes could not operate farther than ir> 
miles from land. If this he the case, I can see very little use for Army pursuit 
planes in an outlying island. This, added to the inability of this type' plane to 
land on a carrier, makes them practically useless for an overseas expedition of 
any kind. Except for the four-engined Army bombers, we must depeiul ui>oii 
Navy and Marine Corps planes to support any overseas expedition and to man 
outlying bases. This is and has been one of my reasons for urging the supi ly 
of all types of carrier planes. 

P. S. You will note that I have issued orders to the Pacific Fleet to depth l>oiuh 
all submarine contacts in the Oahu operating area. 

H. E. K. 

Admiral H. R. Stark, V. S. ^avy, 

Chief of Naval Operations, 

Navy Department, 

Washinpfon, D. C. 

P. S. From correspondence which General Short has furnished me I note that 
the Army is engaged in developing air fields in Fijil and New Caledonia. This 
will involve questions of supply and protection both of shipping and the fields 
themselves. The Australians I understand are loath to assume the protection of 
the field in New Caledonia. The Navy is bound to be involved in these affairs, 
I fear we may become so much concerned with defensive roles that we may 
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become nnable to take the offensive. Too much diversion of effort for defense 
will leave us an inadequate force with which to take the offensive. 

With regard to the escort of convoys by using a single cruiser to escort not to 
exceed 8 ships, we endeavor to limit the number of ciniisers so occupied at one 
time to four. We now find that routing via Torres Strait to Manila, we are going 
to have seven cruisers continuously occupied with convoy duty. This without 
any consideration for such protection as may eventually be required from San 
Francisco to Oahu. I realize of course that the demands for trans-Paciflc escorts 
may decrease if it becomes Impossible to route ships to Manila but it will still be 
necessary to supply the Asiatic Fleet and our allies in the Far East. 

H. E. Kimmei.. 


Exhibit No. 51 

[1] SECRET 

EGGl/dG) 

Serial 0114W 


Pearl Harbor, T. H., 2 Dec, 19 iL 

From : Commander-in-rhief, United States Pacitlc Fleet. 

To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Defense of Outlying Bases. 

References : 

(a) Opnav despatch 2700118 of November 1041. 

(b) Opnav despatch 27(XM0 of November 1941. 

(c) (^incpac despatrb 280627 of November 1041. 

( d ) Opnav despatch 282054 of November 1041. 

(e) War Dept, despatch 48 of Nov. 29. 1941. 

(fl Cincpac secret serial 0113W of December 3, 1941. 

(g) Cincpac .se<Tet .serial 090W of October 21, 1941. 

1. Reference (a) advised that Army pursuit planes, could be made available 
for Wake and Midway in order to retain 2d Marine Aircraft wing available for 
expeditionary use. Reference (b) advised that Army could make infantry avail- 
able to reenforce defense battalions now on station, and that Army proposed to 
prepare in Hawaii garrison troops for advance bases which the Commander-in- 
Chlef, Pacific Fleet, might occupy but that they could provide no anti-aircraft 
units. 

2. Reference (c) outlined certain measures that the Coramander-in-Chlef, 
Pacific Fleet, had already taken to strengthen the air defenses of Midway and 
Wake and others. Including Army air cooperation, that were In progress. Ref- 
erence (d) approved of the arrangements made and stated that the War Depart- 
ment would instruct the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, to co- 
operate with Navy in plans for use of Army pursuit planes and Army troops in 
support of Marines. It also asked for report on present defenses of outlying 
bases and increases planned in immediate future. The report is furnished in 
reference (f). 

3. Reference (e) from the War Department to the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, which referred to Commander-in Chief, Pacific Fleet’s 
280627, is somewhat at variance with Chief of Naval Operation despatches in 
that it states the War Department has offered to take over defense of Pacific 
advance bases from the Navy except for furnishing AA equipment. It also stated 
that the War Department has assumed responsibility for defense of Christmas 
and Canton Islands. 

[2] 4. Reference (g) contained a study by the Commander-ln-Chlef, Pacific 

Fleet, of the defenses of outlying bases and recommendations as to personnel 
and equipment therefor. 

5. It is not completely clear whether or not the Navy Department has in mind 
that the Army will ultimately relieve the Marine Defense Battalions. If so, it is 
assumed that such action would be taken in order to have tho.se battalions and 
their equipment available to garrison positions taken by assault in the Marshalls 
and the Carolines. Should such assumption be correct, it is pertinent to note 
that transx)orts, trained, assault troops, etc., are not now available to make the 
seizures. Moreover, the local Army authorities are not only short of anti- 
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aircraft equipment, but of most other armament necessary for defense of an 
advanced island base. If the Marine Defense Battalions were withdrawn at this 
time it would be necessary to leave behind most of their equipment, and they 
would have none for use elsewhere. 

6. To clarify the current situation to some extent, certain information and 
considerations that may not otherwise be readily available in the Department 
are mentioned below: 

(a) Army is not only lacking AA guns for outlying bases, but has a serious 
shortage on Oahu. It has insufficient suitable guns for replacing Marine 7" 
and 5" guns without weakening the defenses of Hawaii. By taking 155mm guns 
from Hawaii the Marine 6" guns might be replaced but the 155mm guns would 
either cover a limited arc or else their mobility would be lost. 

(b) Army can spare no .50 caliber machine guns but can supply rifles and 
.30 caliber machine guns. 

(c) Army has a limited number of 37mm guns, badly needed for defenses In 
Hawaii, but some few might be made available by weakening the defenses here; 
particularly as a considerable increase in the number of such guns is expected 
in the near future. At present there is a marked shortage of ammunition for 
37mm. 

[3] (d) (1) Army pursuit planes are available in sufficient numbers to 

send at least one squadron each to Midway and Wake. 

(2) The fighting capabilities of those planes is superior to that of Marine 
fighters or light bombers. 

(3) They have no offensive capabilities against hostile surface craft or sub- 
marines. 

(4) They lack navigational equipment, their personnel are inexperienced In 
flying over water and are much averse to operations more than fifteen miles 
from land. 

(5) Pursuit planes once having landed at Midway or Wake, cannot fly off 
to carriers. It would be virtually impossible to take them out of Wake; and 
a very slow and difficult undertaking to remove them from Midway. 

(e) Army has i)ersonnel available in sufficient numbers to reenforce or re- 
lieve the Marine Defense .Battalions. The Marines have been organized, 
equipped, and trained for work of this particular character. They are already 
established, habited to the mode of life, and experienced in fitting their activi- 
ties to accord with the various other naval activities in these outlying places. 
It Is no reflection upon the Army to say that their units would require consid- 
erable time to acquire the proficiency in this specialized work that the Marines 
already have. 

(f) In emergency, Army personnel might replace casualties or reenforce 
Marines, but It would, for very obvious reasons, be highly preferable to have 
other Marines available for that purpose. 

(g) No spare armament for defense battalions Is available. In fact, some 
deficiencies in equipment for existing battalions exist; and the recommenda- 
tions of reference (g) as to armament for the outlying bases have not been 
completely filled. Armament and equipment for any new defense battalions 
have not been assembled. 

[ 4 ] (h) The bases are being developed to facilitate fleet operations. 

Irresi)ectlve of the source of defense forces, various other naval activities will 
continue at these outlying bases. Placing the defenses In Army hands would 
bring some difficult problems of command relationships. Such problems would 
not, of course, be Insurmountable, but they would be avoided If the Marines 
are not replaced. 

(1) Twelve Marine fighting planes are now on Wake; a squadron of Marine 
light bombers is In readiness to fly to Midway. These planes are accustomed 
to long operations over water, and from carriers. The bombers have offensive 
power against surface ships or submarines. 

(j) Arrangements exist or will shortly exist on both Midway and Wake for 
temporary offensive operations of Army B-17 bombers, using Navy bombs. 
Only six such bombers on Oahu are now In operating condition. 

(k) Personnel and equipment, up to the limits given in reference (g), are 
being transferred to the outlying bases as rapidly as available and the condi- 
tions at those bases make feasible. 

(l) Prior to receipt of reference dispatches, arrangements for Army co- 
operation In certain respects had been made ; and close cooperation and liaison 
will continue. 
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(m) Essential work is being pushed at outlying bases, and it is not intended 
to withdraw civilian workers if hostilities develop. Plans have been made 
U) incorporate such workers into the defense organization insofar as practi- 
cable. 

7. From the foregoing, it Is concluded that at this time : 

(a) Marine armament can be withdrawn from outlying islands to a ver* 
limited extent. 

[ 5 ] (b) If the Marines are replaced, the personnel relieved, lacking equip- 

ment, will be valueless as a defense battalion. 

(c) Replacing the Marines will very materially weaken the defenses becuuise 
of less proHcieiit personnel. 

(d) Considering all aspects of the matter, Marine planes are more valuable 
in the Advance Bases than Army pursuit planes. 

8. The presence of Army forces on outlying bases will Inevitably bring up 
the question of command. Midway, Wake, Johnston and Palmyra are Naval 
Air Stations, designed and built primarily to support Fleet operations. Any other 
activities there, including defense, must be subordinate to this purpose. Defense 
itself exists solely for the purpose of insuring the availability of the bases. 
The establishments are small and close coordination of all activities is man- 
datory, extending to joint use of material and equipment and even to Joint 
participation by all hands in unusual tasks. This can be accomplished only 
by unity of command, which must vested in the one officer qualified to 
insure that the base fulfills its purpose, whether under attack or not and no 
matter what organization operates the defenses. The interests of the Navy 
are paramount and unity of command must be vested in the Commanding Officer 
of the Station. The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, as already brought out 
in his despatches, cannot too strongly emphasize this point. 

9. The Commander-in-Chief recognizes that unforeseen events may rapidly 
develop that would necessitate replacement of Marines by Army personnel, pro- 
vided suitable equi|)ment is available. He has Ijad conferences with the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department, on the matter and arrangements are 
in progress looking toward 

(a) Organization of three Army defense battalions of approximately 800 men 
each (organization along the lines of Marine Defense Battalions) ; 

[5] (b) Training of such units with equipment. Army or Marine, available 

on Oahu; 

(c) Army steps to obtain requisite armament comparable to that call^ for 
in reference (g) for use in the Advance Bases; 

(d) Army organization of three 18-plane pursuit squadrons to be kept in 
expeditionary status with crews, ground crews and equipment ready for trans- 
portation, on short notice, to Advanced Bases — planes to be transported by air- 
craft carrier and flown off near destination. 

(e) Bringing aforementioned units to a satisfactory state of readiness and 
keeping them available for (1) relieving, supporting, or furnishing replacements 
for Marine Defense Battalions, or (2) for garrisoning other islands or develop- 
ments not now manned by Marines. 

10. In connection with this whole question, the major point for the moment 
appears to be that the Advanced Bases we now have are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, going concerns. Their development and provisions for defense have been 
evolved after much work and study. The international situation is such that 
active defense against hostile forces may be required on extremely short notice. 
Any radical change in the defense arrangements should be made only if there 
is compelling necessity therefor; and a definite indication of clear cut gain 
for over all operations. 

11. The Commander-in-Chief is not aware of the particular circumstances 
which have opened up the questions under discussion. If additional Advanced 
Bases in our own or friendly territory are contemplated, it is highly important 
that further information on the subject be furnished the Commander-in-Chief. 

12. If, during the progress of the war, enemy positions are taken and require 
garrisons they should, of course, be defended by Marine Defense Battalions. 
It would be preferable to have Marine battalions with full equipment available 
for such duty without disrupting the defenses of existing bases. At present, 
our Advanced Bases should be defended by the most competent personnel avail- 
able, viz, the Marine Defenses [7] Battalions. If our progress in the war 
has brought more advanced positions under our control, then the most sea- 
soned and experienced personnel should be in the more exposed positions; and 
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the present Advanced Bases which, by virtue of our forward movement, would 
be less liable to enemy attack, could be manned by less skilled personnel. Even 
so, it would be better to have new Marines rather than the Army take over 
their defense, but the Army should be ready and qualified to do so. In any 
event, the battalions projected into the new bases must have their full equipment 
without withdrawing that in the present bases. 

13. The foregoing discussion has had particular application to Midway, Wake, 
Johnston, and Palmyra. The situation as to Samoa is not greatly different. 
Construction of Army airfields at Canton and Christmas Islands has brought 
those places into the picture. The Commauder-in-Chief has felt that some defense 
at Canton should be provided at once against an enemy raider. As the Army has 
no suitable guns available for the purpose, he has arranged to send two live-inch 
guns with tire control equipment from the Fourth Defense Battalion to meet 
temporarily the existing situation, pending clarification of the Department’s 
policy regarding Canton. These guns will be manned by Army personnel. 

14. Meantime, the Commander-in-Chlef is making a study as to minimum re 
quireinents for the defenses of Canton. This will be forwarded separately within 
the next few days. The defenses contemplated will call for not more than two or 
three batteries of three inch AA guns, not more than two batteries of five inch 
guns and a limited number of smaller weapons. It is expected that not more than 
300 men will be required for manning the defensive armament. It is probable 
that the requirements for Christmas would be less rather than more than that 
for Canton. 

15. In view of the Commanding General’s information that the War Department 
had assumed responsibility for defense of Christmas and Canton Islands, no steps 
have been taken toward defending Christmas, and agreement has b^n made 
locally with Army authorities that Marine equipment now going to Clanton would 
be replaced as soon as possible. 

[8] 16. It seems appropriate here to express the growing concern of the 
Commander-in-Chief over the increase in number of Army and Navy stations that 
may require support from the Fleet. Such support may involve logistics, keep- 
ing open lines of communications, or active defense. Establishments at Wake, 
Midway, Johnston, Palmyra, and Samoa are already well advanced. Our Army 
is now engaged in building air fields at Christmas, Canton, Fiji, and New Cale- 
donia, and consideration is being given to other installations in the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands. In addition, discussion has been made from time to time 
over establishment of American bases in the Gilberts, Bismarck Archii)elago, and 
other places. 

17. Whether or not the Navy is initially concerned in the building or logistics 
or defense installations of these far flung establishments, it inevitably will become 
involved with them if war develops. Such involvement may seriously interfere 
with offensive operations of the Fleet. It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that new development of this nature must be curtailed, and only those permitted 
that will definitely contribute toward success in the Western Pacific. A Fleet 
in being behind a series of defensive positions in the Central and South Pacific 
can not contribute very much toward victory over a power some thousands of 
miles to the westward. 

18. To summarize: the Commander-ln-Chlef considers that the current setup 
in the existing bases is in accordance with long and well considered plans that 
should not now be changed. He intends to : 

(a) Continue the Marine Defense Battalions at Wake, Midway, Johnston, and 
Palmyra ; 

(b) Continue use of Marine planes at such of those places as circumstances 
require ; 

(c) Transfer a battery of five inch guns to the Array for use by Army person- 
nel at Canton until the Army can obtain suitable replacement ; 

[ 9 ] (d) Continue cooperation and liaison with local Army authorities to 
develop and maintain in readiness Army units and equipment that may, on short 
notice, reenforce or relieve Marines at aforementioned bases in whole or in part. 

19. It is recommended that : 

(a) Deficiencies in armament at existing Advance Bases, and in existing 
Marine Defense Battalions, be remedied as rapidly as possible (see reference 
(g)) ; 

(b) Fourth Defense Battalion and proposed new Defense Battalion be main- 
tained as mobile battalions in Pearl Harbor in accordance with existing plans: 
and that the organization and acquirement of equipment for this new additional 
battalion be expedited ; 
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(c) At least two additional defence battalions be organized and equipped at 
San Diego, with plans to use these battalions and those mentioned in (b) above for 
garrisoning positions captured in the Marshalls ; 

(d) An understanding with Army be reached now that in case Army takes over 
defense of Advance Bases, command of such bases will remain in the Navy (See 
paragraph C) ; 

(e) Commitments to further island developments in the Central and South 
Pacific be held to a minimum as to number and logistic requirements ; 

(f) No plans be made for relieving Marine Defense Battalions or air units 
until Army has organized, equipped and trained for coordinated action suitable 
units for taking over. 

20. Transmission via U. S. Registered air mail is hereby authorized. 


Copy to : 

C. G. Haw. Dept. 
Com-14 


H. E. Kimmet.. 


Exhibit No. 52 

[I] United States Pacffic Fleet 

U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA, Flagship 

Clncpac Pile No. 

A2-11/FF12/ 

A3/(12) 

Serial 01772 

Peabl Habbor, T. H., October 31, 19il. 

Confidential 

Pacific Fleiu* Confidential Letter 14CL-41 

From : Commander-in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To: PACIFIC FLEET. 

Subject : Task Forces — Organization and Missions. 

Reference : 

(a) Pacific Fleet Conf. Letter No. 4CL-11 

(b) Clnpac Conf. Ltr. A4-3/FF12/(13) Serial 01254 of 13 Aug. 1941 (Fur- 
nished only to Type, Force and Task Force Comdrs. and CG, Second 
Marine Div. ) . 

1. Reference (a) is cancelled and superseded by this letter, effective 15 No- 
vember 1941. 

2. To provide for all phases of type, inter-type, and Fleet training, concur- 
rently with performance of certain required patrol and escort duties, the fol- 
lowing Task Force organizations are prescribed : 

TASK FORCE ONE, (COMMANDER BATTLE FORCE) 

Batdivs TWO, FOUR 

Cardlv ONE less LEXINGTON 

Crudiv NINE 

Desflot ONE less Desron FIVE 

OGLALA, Mindiv ONE 

Primary Mission: 

To organize, train, and continue development of doctrine and tactics for oper- 
ations of, and in the vicinity of, the Main Body; to keep up-to-date normal 
arrangements and current plans for such operations; and to accumulate and 
maintain in readiness for war all essential material required by the task force 
in order to provide an eflicient Covering Force available for supporting opera- 
tions of other forces; or for engagement, with or without support, in fleet action. 

TASK FORGE TWO, (COMMANDER AIRCRAFT, BATTLE FORCE) 


Batdiv ONE 3 BB 

Cardiv TWO 1 CV 

Crudiv FIVE 4 CA 

Desflot TWO 1 OCL, 2 DL, 16 DD 

Mindiv TWO 4 DM 


79716— 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 39 


6 BB 
1 CV 
5 CL 

1 OCL, 2 DL, 16 DD 
1 CM, 4 DM 
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Primary Mission: 

To organize, train, and develop doctrine and tactics for reconnoltering and 
raiding, with air or surface units, enemy objectives, particularly those on land; 
to keep up-to-date normal arrangements and plans for such operations; to 
accumulate and maintain in readiness for war all essential material required 
by the task force in order to provide an efficient Reconnoitering and Raiding 
Force for testing the strength of enemy communication lines and iwsitlons and 
for making forays against the enemy, and for operations in conjunction with 
other forces. 

[2] TASK FORCE THREE, (COMMANDER SCOUTING FORCE) 


Crudivs FOUR, SIX 8 CA 

LEXINGTON plus Marine Air Group 21 . 1 CV 

Desron FIVE 1 DL, 8 DD 

Minron TWO 13 DMS 

Trainron FOUR 6 AP 

2n(l Marine Division less 
Defense Battalions and 
Advance Detachment 


Primary Mission: 

To organize, train, and develop doctrine and tactics for capturing enemy land 
objectives, particularly fortified atolls ; to keep up-to-date normal arrangements 
and plans for such operations ; and to accumulate and maintain in readiness for 
war all essential material required by the task force in order to provide an 
efficient Amphibious Force for attack, with or without support of other forces, 
on outlying positions of the enemy. 

TASK FORCE FOUR, (COMMANDANT FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT) 
That part of Fourteenth 
Naval District Activities 
which involve the Island 
Bases. 

Primary Mission: 

To organize, train, and develop the Island Bases in order to insure their own 
defense and provide efficient services to Fleet units engaged in advanced opera- 
tions. 

TASK FORCE SEVEN, (COMMANDER SUBMARINES, SCOUTING FORCE) 
Subron FOUR less Subdiv FORTY-ONE.. 1 SM, 8 SS, 1 AM, 1 ASR, 1 DD 

Subron SIX 12 SS, 1 AS 

Subron EIGHT" 6 SS, 1 AS 

Subron TEN" 4 SS, IAS 

" Upon reporting. 

Primary Missions: 

(1) To organize, train and, concurrently with execution of the expansion pro- 
gram, to continue development of doctrine and tactics in ordei' to provide an 
efficient Submarine Observation and Attack Force for independent operations or 
operations coordinated with other forces. 

(2) To conduct patrols in areas and at times prescribed by the Commander-In- 
Chief, United States Fleet in order to improve security of Fleet units and bases. 

TASK FORCE NINE, (COMMANDER PATROL WING TWO) 


Patwing ONE 36 VPB( A), 1 AV, 2 AVD, 1 AVP 

Patwing TWO 42 VPB(A), 2 AV, 2 AVD, 1 AVP 


[3] Primary Missions: 

(1) To organize, train and, concurrently with execution of the expansion pro- 
gram, to continue development of doctrine and tactics in order to provide an 
efficient long range Air Scouting and Air Striking Force for independent opera- 
tions or operations coordinated with other forces. 

(2) To conduct patrols in areas and at times prescribed by the 0)mmander- 
in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet in order to improve security of Fleet units 
and bases. 
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TASK FORCE FIFTEEN. (COMMANDER BASE FORCE) 

Units assigned 4 CA or CL 
Primary Mission: 

To escort trans-paciflc shipping in order to protect trans-pacific shipping against 
possible attack. 

3. Commanders of Task Forces ONE, TWO, and THREE, established by this 
order, will perform the duties incident to the organization, training and opera- 
tions of their respective Task Forces. In additiofi, they will control the alloca- 
tion of time for Task Force and Type exercises, in the at sea exercise periods of 
the employment schedules of their respective Task Forces. The relation of the 
Type Commanders to the Task Force Commanders, in matters relating to the 
above will be the same as now exist between^ Type Commanders and Force 
Commanders. 

4. Commander Task Force FOUR, established by this order, will ];)erforra the 
duties incident to organization, training, and developments of the Island Bases. 

5. Commanders of Task Forces SEVEN and NINE, established by this order, 
will perform the duties incident to organization, training, expansion and opera- 
tion of their respective Task Forces. They will issue orders for and supervise 
the conduct of pre.scribed patrols. In addition, they will control the allocation 
of time within their respective Task Forces to operations (including type and 
in ter- type training) and upkeep, with due regard to sufficiency of upkeep for 
maintaining material conditions of readiness for war service. 

6. Commander Task Force FIFTEEN, established by this order, will perform 
the duties incident to organization and operations of his Task Force. For the 
present, cruisers will be assigned to this Task Force in rotation and, in the pro- 
portion of one each from Cruiser Divisions FOUR, FIVE, SIX and NINE, insofar 
as overhaul schedules and other circumstances permit. Trans pacific westbound 
convoys will be formed on the West Coast by the Commandant Twelfth Naval 
District or in the Hawaiian Area by the Commandant Fourteenth Naval District 
depending on circumstances. Eastbound convoys will be formed in the Manila 
Area by the Commandant Sixteenth Naval District. Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District will provide liaison between the three District Commandants and 
Commander Task Force FIFTEEN, furni.shing information as to makeup, sched- 
ules, and routing of convoys. Commander Task Force FIFTEEN will issue the 
orders for and supervise the conduct of escort duties. Cruisers assigned to the 
Escort Force but not actually engaged in escort duty will be available to their 
respective Type Commanders for routine training and upkeep. 

7. Force and Type Commanders will continue to exercise other functions as 
now assigned, and as required by U. S. Navy Regulations and basic instructions. 

8. Unless already covered by appropriate publications. Task Force Doctrines 
and Current Tactical Orders for Task Forces shall be prepared and issued in 
tentative form. As soon as they have been sufficiently tested they shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, for final approval. 

9. Units of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, not specifically detailed to the Task Forces 
appearing herein, will remain under the Force Commanders as at present. 

[41 10. Communications. Effective with the organization set forth in this 

letter : 

(a) Units in Task Organizations, while at sea or away from Pearl Harbor, shall 
use the effective Task Force frequency plans, except, 

(1) Island Base shore radio stations guard 4285 series. 

(2) Units of Task Forces SEVEN and NINE ordered to patrol in vicinity of 
Island Bases guard 4266 series. 

(3) In Task Forces FOUR, SEVEN, and NINE, certain Task Group designa- 
tions are assigned additional geographical area significance, as follows; 

1. Midway. 

2. Wake. 

3. Johnston 

4. Palmyra 

in order that other compenents of the Fleet and Fourteenth Naval District forces 
may know automatically how to communicate wtih the forces present in those 
areas. 

Example: 

Task Group 

4.1 — District Activities at Midway. 

7.1 — Submarine Patrol at Midway. 

9.1 — Patrol Planes oi)erating from Midway. 
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(b) Units of each task organization, when in port, will guard and use harbor 
<;^rcuit (2562 kcs. currently in use in Pearl Harbor) and such other circuits 
as may be prescribed. Senior Officer Present Afloat will also guard the harbor 
circuit, and establish communication, preferably by visual or landline, with the 

nearest shore command activity. 

11. Schedules. Current employment schedules for Task Forces ONE, TWO 
and THREE, and units not assigned to Task Forces, remain in effect except for 
units transferred to Task Forces SEVEN and NINE by this lette r. A ssignments to 
Task Force FIFTEEN will be indicated in the Task Force ONE, TWO and THREE 
schedules. Commanders Task Force SEVEN and NINE submit reviseii schedules 
for the period 15 November to 31 December 1941, at the earliest practicable data 
For the present, required inter-type training of submarines and patrol planes 
with surface types will be limited to the Fleet Tactical periods listed in reference 
(b). Commamiers Task Forces SEVEN and NINE will, if practicable, have at 
least two divisions of submarines and two squadrons of patrol planes available 
for each of these Fleet Tactical periods. Commanders of Task Forces SEVEN 
and NINE will include in their schedules joint arrangements for exercises between 
patrol plaiies and submarines in recognition signals, visual and radio communica- 
tions, and coordinated tactics. Commanders of Task Forces SEVEN and NINE 
will also arrange for inter-tyx)e training in addition to that required during Fleet 
Tac tical periods by mutual agreement with Commanders of Task Forces ONE, 
TWO, and THREE during the regular at sea operating periods of the surface 
Task Forces. 

H. E. KncMEL. 

DiBTRiBunoN: (5CM-41) 

List II, Case 1 : A, X, ENl, EN3, NA12. NDllAC. 

NDll-12-13-14, NY8-10, (Al— Asiatic, 

A1 — Atlantic). 

P. C. Crosley, 

Fldff Secretary. 


Exhibit No. 53 

[/] HKADqUARTKRR, NaVAL BaSE DEraNSE FORCE, 

Fourteenth Naval District, 

PnxRL Harbor, T. H., 27 February 1941. 

File. ( ’-A16-3/ A4-3 ( 5 ) /ND14 ( 0164 ) 

Confidential — Operation Plan No. I- 4 I 

TASK organization 

(a) Inshore Patrol (Commander Inshore Patrol) 

Destroyer Patrol (2 DD) 

Outer— 1 DD 
Inner — 1 DD 

Boom Patrol (1 Power Boat) 

Harbor Patrol (4 Power Boats) 

A/B Boom 
Mine Sweepers — 

Magnetic (KBOSANQUA, YS-86) 

Anchored (Mine Force and Base Force Detail) 

(b) Base Defense Air Force (Commanding Patrol Wing Two) In conjunction 
with Army. 

(c) Anti Aircraft Defense (District Marine Officer) In conjunction with Army. 

(d) Harbor Control Post (District Operations Officer) In conjunction with 
Army. 

1. Information. Attention is directed to Pacific Fleet Confidential letter No. 
CL-41 of 15 February 1941, to Pacific Fleet Confidential Memorandum No. 1 CM-41 
of 25 February 1941, and to 14ND-JCD-13 (Hawaiian Joint CJoastal Frontier 
Defense Plan). 
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By cooperation in support of the Army, Naval security measures will be 
established as necessary for the joint protection of PEARL HARBOR Base in 
order to safeguard the Fleet. 

In conjunction with the Commanding General Hawaiian Department, the 
Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant Fourteenth Naval District will arrange 
to coordinate joint effort; to set conditions of readiness; to hold required drills; 
to make “alarm” and “all clear” signals. 

Assumptions. — (a) That no responsible foreign power will provoke war under 
existing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or base, but that irresponsible and 
misguided nationals of such powers may attempt ; 

(1) Sabotage from small craft on shii)s baseil in PEARL HARBOR. 

(2) Block the entrance channel to PEARL HARBOR by sinking an obstruction 
in the channel. 

(3) Lay magnetic or other mines in tlie approaches to PEARL HARBOR. 

(b) That a declaration of war might be preceded by : 

(1) A surprise submarine attack on shii>s in base area— probable. 

(2) A surprise air attack on ships in PEARL HARBOR — possible. 

[2] (3) A combination of these two — iwssible. 

2. This force, in cooperation with and in support of the Ai*my, will establish 
security measures including air defense and surface ship patrol to enforce Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2375 of 4 November 1939, and General Order one hun- 
dred eighteen in order to protect PEARL HARBOR and t<» safeguard the Fleet. 

(3) . (a) Inshore Patrol. Maintain a continuous patrol of the interior waters 
of PEARL HARBOR, and the seaward approaches thereto ; skeep the Pearl Harbor 
channel and its approaches against magnetic and anchored mines; operate and 
patrol tlie A/B b<M»m ; prevent approac'h to the channel entrance of any unauthor- 
i*ed vessel; maintain continuous listening watch for submarines; and report 
movement of foreign registry ships. Detailed Inshore Patrol Plan — Annex “A”. 

(b) Base Defense Air Force. Maintain readiness of shore based Fleet aircraft 
for joint effort in conjunction with Army air units against air attack on PEARL 
HARBOR area. 

Commander Patrol Wing TWO in consultation with the Army will prepare 
detailed naval participation air defense plan — Annex “3”. 

(c) Anti-Aircraft Defense. Defense Battalions of the Fleet Marine Force pres- 
ent in PEARL HARBOR in conjunction with Army and Fleet units In PEARL 
HARBOR, provide anti-aircraft defense. 

The District Marine Officer will, in consultation with Army and Fleet Officers 
concerned, prepare the detailed naval participation anti-aircraft defense plan — 
Annex “C”. 

(d) Harbor Control Post. Establish and maintain Harbor Control Post in the 
Operations Office, Fourteenth Naval District. Provide selected telephone circuits 
separate from dial system, to Army and Navy activities necessary for proper 
functioning of this i)ost under present conditions. In conjunction and coopera- 
tion with Army personnel attached to Harbor Control Post train officer personnel 
and carry out duties prescribed in OpNav serial 941230 of 5 November 1940. 
Detailed Harbor Control Post Plan — Annex “D*\ 

[3] (x) This plan will be implemented by orders and instructions to the 

task groups concerned incorporated in this plan as annexes. As operating ex- 
perience is gained, and conditions change, these annexes will be revised and 
re-issued as replacements. 

4. Logistics for Fleet details provided by Type Commanders; for District 
forces by Commandant Fourteenth Naval District. 

5. (1) Communications in accordance with Annex “E”. (2) Use aone plus 

ten and one half time. (3) Naval Base Defense Officer (Com 14) at Headquar- 
ters, Fourteenth Naval District. 

C. 0. Bloch, 

Naval Base Defense Officer, 
Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 
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Annexes : 

A. Inshore Patrol Plan. 

B. Base Defense Air Force IMan. 

C. Anti-Aircraft Defense Plan. 
Distribution-complete with Annexes. 

CinCPAC (10) 

CG HD (20) 

Dist. Marine Officer 14ND 
Operations Officer 14ND 
Cumdr. Inshore Patrol 14ND 
Captain of the Yard NYd PEARL 
District Intelligence Officer 14ND 
NTS 14ND (10) 

CO NAS PHTH (5) 

CO SUB BASE PHTH (5) 
OOMAIRSCOFOR (8) 

CO USS PENNSYLVANIA (2) 
COMBATFOR (15) 


D. Harbor Control Post Plan. 

E. Communication Plan. 


OOMSCOFOR (15) 

Combatshinps (17) 
COMCRUBATFOR (25) 
COMAIRBATFOR (50) 
COMDESBATFOR (165) 
COMINBATFOR (20) 
OOMCRUSOOFOR (25) 
COMSUESCOFOR (40) 
COMPATWINGTWO (20) 
COMBASEFOR (75) 

COMDR. 2ND. AIRFORCMP (lOi 
COMDESDIVTWO (05) 


[/] Annex “A” — Revised 

Fi k^A R ;-3/A4-3 ( 5 ) / ND14 ( 0563 ) 

Co?ifidrntial — Operation Plan I. S. P. No. A-1-41 

To \uva1 Bane Defense Force Operating Plan No, 1-41 

HE.\DQU-\En!M, Naval Bask Defense Force, 

Fourteenth Naval District. 

TASK OBOANIZATION 

(a) Ollier Harbor Patrol: Senior Unit Commander or C. O. Desdiv Eighty, 
TANEY, and Fleet Vessels Detailed. 

(1) Picket line: Unit Commander or Senior C. O. Not to be stationed at 
present. 

(2) Channel Entrance Patrol: C. O. DD detailed. 1 DD, detailed by Con^esdiv 
Eighty, or TANEY. 

(3) Ready Duty Destroyer: C. O. DD Detailed. 1 DD detailed by Comdes- 
batfor. 

(b) Harbor Channel Patrol: Senior Boat Officer. 

(1) Entrance Channel Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat. Not to be sta- 
tioned at present 

(2) Boom Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat detailed by Combatfor. 

(c) fntier Harbor Patrol: Senior Boat Officer. 4 Power Boats detailed by 
Combatfor and administered by Combase. 

(1) Drydock Channel Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat. 

(2) East Loch Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat. 

(3) Middle Loch Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat. 

(4) West Loch Patrol: Boat Officer — 1 Power Boat. 

(d) A/B Boom: Lieut Spear. Maintenance and Operating crews furnishetl 
by Captain of the Yard, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, and boom operated as at 
present. 

(e) Mineoraft: 

(1) XAMc Division: Lieut. Comdr. C. D. Line, D-C, USNR REEDBIRD, 
CONDOR. COCKATOO, CROSSBILL. 

(2) YS-86: C. O. Towing Vessel. KEOSANQUA, and YT-142 towing vessels 
detailed by Captain of the Yard, Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 

[2] 1. This paragraph same as paragraph 1 of basic plan. No. 1-41 Serial 

ND14 (0164) of 27 February, 1041. In addition, the following excepts from 
“Joint Action of the Army and the Navy 1935“ and ‘T4ND J. C. D. 42 (Joint 
Coastal Defense Plan)”, are quoted in order to clarify the extent and limits 
of the Harbor Patrol and to standardize the nomenclature of Task Groups: 
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“A defensive coastal area pertaining to a fortified harbor includes the Outer 
Harbor Area, the Harbor Channel Area, and the Inner Harbor Area'', 

"The OAHU Defensive Coastal Area (OAHU D. C. A.) comprises all water 
areas within circles and the connecting tangents drawn with points as centers 
and with respective radii as follows: 

KEAHI POINT Forty-nine thousand (49,0(X)) yards. 

PUU KAPOLEI Forty-five thousand (^,000) yards. 

KAH^^lf PoTnT^ } Twenty-three thousand (23,()(X)) yards.” 

"The Outer Harbor Area is the water area which extends to seaward from the 
outer exits of the entrance channels to a fortified harbor and lies within the 
range of the harbor defense batteries”. (OAHU being a small island containing 
three fortified harbors, PEARL, HONLULU and KANEOHE, whose defensive 
batteries comprise all the island coast defense batteries, the outer harbor areas 
of these harbors merge and complete the waters of the OAHU Defensive Coastal 
Area). 

"The Harbor Channel Area is the water area which lies between the Outer 
Harbor Area and the Inner Harbor Area, and which comprises all the entrance 
channels to the harbor”. 

"The Inner Harbor Area is the entire water area of a fortified harbor inside 
the inner entrance of all the entrance channels to the harbor”. 

[3] 2. This force will maintain a continuous patrol of the interior waters of 

PEARL HARBOR, and the seaward approaches thereto; sweep the PEARL 
HARBOR channel and its approaches against magnetic and anchored mines; 
patrol the A/B boom; prevent approach to the channel entrance of any unau- 
thorized vessel; maintain continuous listening watch for submarines; and reiiort 
movement of foreign registry ships. 

3. (a) Outer Harbor Patrol maintain a continuous patrol of the water ajp- 
proaches to PEAR HARBOR as follows: 

(1) Picket Line patrol the outer limits of the Outer Harbor Area (OAHU 
D. C. A.) Report all surface ves.sels, submarines, and aircraft sighted or con- 
tacted, and subsequent development and identification reports direct to Army 
Harbor Defense Command Posts and to Commander Inshore Patrol by voice 
radio on Patrol Group Inshore Patrol frequency 2670 kcs. Escort vessels through 
Outer Harbor Area (OAHU D. C. A.) as ordered. (Details In Addendum I) 

(2) Channel Entrance Patrol patrol the seaward area within one and one half 
mile radius of entrance buoys. Enforce General Order one hundred eighteen. 
Prevent approach to the entrance channel of the harbor by any unauthorized 
vessel. If necessary to seize a vessel, report to Naval Base Defense Officer 
(Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District) for instructions. See District Order 
17-41 (Revised). Report movements of foreign registry ships. 

(3) Ready Duty Destroyer moor at normal berth in PEARL HARBOR or at 
discretion remain under way in vicinity of harbor entrance, ready to proceed 
immediately to re-enforce the Channel Entrance Patrol In rei)elling hostile 
run-in [^1 attempts, submarine attacks, or mining operations; to act as 
screening vessel in the area between PEARL HARBOR channel entrance buoys 
and outer limits of Outer Harbor Area for Gunnery School Vessels and others 
when ordered. Maintain the following condition of readiness: Boiler Power 
for tw'enty-five (25) knots. (If moored in port, steaming and sea watches 
posted, engines ready to answer all bells, and ship ready to get underway). 

(b) Harbor Channel Patrol maintain continuous patrol of Harbor Channel 
waters as follows : 

(1) Boom Patrol patrol the seaward side of the A/B boom In order to safe- 
guard the boom and prevent damage thereto by sabotage attempts from small 
craft or from shore. (Details in Addendum I). 

(2) Entrance Channel Patrol patrol the entrance channel from the A/B boom 
to the entrance buoys and the waters of the Defensive Sea Area of PEARL 
HARBOR Inshore of the entrance buoys. (Details In Addendum I). 

(c) Inner Harbor Patrol maintain continuous patrol of the interior waters of 
PEARL HARBOR in order to control small boat traffic, guard against laying of 
mines In the harbor, and prevent damage to ships of the Fleet at anchor and to 
Navy Yard waterfront property, from sabotage attempts. (Details in Adden- 
dum I). 

(d) AJB Boom to be maintained and operated as present under the Captain 
of the Yard, Navy Yard, pearl harhor. 
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(e) Minecraft conduct sweening operations In the seaward approaches to 
PEARL HARBOR as follows : 

(1) XAMc Division daily, commencing at 0200, sweep a channel one mile 
wide on either side of [5] buoyed channel axis extended) from entrance 
buoys to the one hundred fathom curve. Carry out dally operations with two 
vessels each making single ship sweep, one for moored mines and one for mag- 
netic mines. Immediately upon completion of sweeping operations, the senior 
commanding oflScer of the sweeping group will send the following despatch 
“priority” In plain language, addressed to the Commandant, Navy Yard PEARL 
HARBOR and Commander Inshore Patrol, Fourteenth Naval District “Clear” 
to mean “The sweeping operation at the PEARL HARBOR channel entrance is 
completed”. 

(2) YS-86 conduct magnetic sweeping as ordered. 

(x) (1) The following task groups under Task Organization will not be 
stationed at present, due to lack of available vessels: 

(a) (1) Pickel Line, 

(b) (2) Entrance Channel Patrol, 

(2) The following task group under Task Organization will be administered 
by Commander Base Force in accordance with Base Force Operation Plan No. 
6-iO of 12 June 1940 : 

(c) Inner Harbor Patrol. 

4. Logistics as provided in basic plan No. 1-41 of Serial ND14 (0164) of 27 
February 1941. 

5. Communications in accordance with Naval Base Defense Communication 
Plan, Annex E. Use zone time plus ten and one half. Commamder Inshore 
Patrol, 14ND, at Headquarters, Fourteenth Naval District. 

G. B. Wooley, 

G. B. WOOLET, 

Commander^ U, 8. N. (Ret).^ 

Commander Inshore Patrol, 
Fourteenth Naval District. 

J. W. Bays, 

J. W. Bays, 

Aide to Commandant. 

Distribution : Same as Basic Plan. 


[/] Annex Baker to Commander Naval Base Defense Forc-e Operation 
Plan No. 1~41 Dated February 27, 1941 

C-A16-3/A4-3 (5)/ND14 (0348) 


Confidential 


Base Defense Aib Force, Patrol Wing Two, 

Fleet Air Detachment, Naval Air Station, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. April 9, 19^1. 


Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan No. A-l-J^l 


TASK organization 


(a) Search and Attack Group (Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force 
(Commander Patrol Wing TWO) ). 

The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness : 

Patrol Squadrons. 

Shore-based VO- VS units. 

Shore-based carrier VB and VT squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VS planes not assigned to the air combat group. 
Shore-based Marine VS and VB squadrons. 

Array bombardment squadrons. 

Army reconuais.sance squadrons. 

Navy Utility squadrons. 
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(b) Air Combat Group (Senior VF Squadron Commander). 

The following units In accordance with current conditions of readiness: 

Shore-based carrier VF squadrons. 

Shore-based Marine VF squadrons. 

One division of shore-based carrier type VS planes. 

1. Information. — This plan is made in accordance with : The Joint Air Opera- 
tions agreement approved and promulgated on 21 March 1941 ; Joint Estimate 
covering joint Army and Navy air action, addendum I to this pian ; and Pacitic 
fleet confldential letter No. 2CL-41 dated 15 February 1941. An air combat group 
under the direction of tlie Commander Hawaiian Air Force will : Intercept and 
destroy hostile aircraft ; Identify and report type of attacking aircraft ; Trail 
attacking carrier type planes to carrier and report location to commander search 
and attack group; and as a secretary mission support search and attack group 
upon request. 

[2] Assumptions: As in Addendum I of this plan. Antiaircraft gun control 
in the PEARL HARBOR area will be coordinated with operations under this 
plan. Air traffic lanes and recognition signals will be prescribed as found 
necessary. 

2. This force will locate and destroy hostile forces raiding against OAHU or 
Fleet Units in the Operating Areas. 

3. (a) Search and Attack Group, (a) Locate, report, and track all hostile 
surface units in position to take or threaten hostile action. Destroy hostile ships 
by air attack. Priority of targets: (1) carriers (2) large supporting ships. If 
choice of location is presented priority should be given to : (1) carrier involved In 
attack (2) vessels beyond reach of our surface vessel interception. 

(b) Air Combat Group, (b) Operate as directed by the Commanding General 
Hawaiian Air Force. 

(x) This plan is effective upon receipt. It is operative without signal In the 
€?vent of a surprise attack on OAHU. It might be made operative by despatch. 
In the meanwhile conditions of readiness prescribed in Addendum II will be 
taken as directed by the Commanding General Hawaiian Department for Army 
units and by the Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant Fourteenth Naval 
District) for Navy units. This plan supersedes and replaces Annex Baker of 
Naval Base Defense Force Operation Plan No. 1-41 of 27 February 1941. Units 
assigned to task groups of this plan shall make readiness reports in accordance 
with Addendum II of this plan. 

4. The senior carrier commander based ashore at Fleet Air Detachment, 
PEARL HARBOR, shall at all times see that one division of VS planes is detailed 
to the Air Combat Group. When all carrier planes are to embark the Group 
Commander shall so inform the Commander Second Marine Aircraft Group, wh« 
will make the detail required by this paragraph. 

5. Communications in accordance with Annex Easy to Naval [.“^l Base 
Defense Force Operation Plan No. 1-40 of 27 February 1941. Use zone plus ten 
and one half time. Operation orders for the search and attack group will be 
separately distributed. 

Addendum I — Joint Estimate. 

Addendum II — ^Aircraft Readiness. 

P. N. L. Bbtxingeb, 

Rear Admiral, V. 8. Navy, 
Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, 

{Commander Patrol Wing TWO) 

Approved : 

C. C. Bloch, 

Rear Admiral, U. 8. Nax^y, 

Commander Naval Base Defense Force, 

Authenticated 

J. W. Bays, 

TAeutenant, U, 8. Navy. 

[ 1 1 C-A19-3/A4-3 ( 5 ) /ND14 ( C348 ) 

Confidential March 31, 1941. 

Commanding Genbr.\l. 

Hawahan Air Force, 

Fort 8hafter, T. H. 

COHMANDEB NavAL BaSB DEFENSE AlR FORCE, 

Commander Patrol Wino Two, 

Naval Air Station, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
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Addendum I to Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan No. A-1-4L 

Joint estimate covering Joint Army and Navy air action in the event of sudden 
hostile action against OAHU or Fleet Units in the Hawaiian area. 

I. Summary of the Situation. — (a) Relations between the United States and 
Orange are strained, uncertain, and varying. 

(b) In the past Orange has never preceded hostile actions by a declaration of 
war. 

(c) A successful, sudden raid, against our ships and Naval installations on 
OAHU might prevent effective offensive action by our forces in the Western 
Pacific for a long period. 

(d) A strong part of our fleet is now constantly at sea in the operating areas 
organized to take prompt offensive action against any surface or submarine 
force which initiates hostile action. 

(e) It appears possible that Orange submarines and/6r an Orange fast raiding 
force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from our intelli' 
gence service. 

II. Survey of Opposing Strengths. — (a) Orange might send into this area one 
or more submarines and/or one or more fast raiding forces composed of car- 
riers supported by fast cruisers. For such action she is known to have eight 
carriers, seven of which are reported to be capable of 25 knots or over and four 
of which are rated at 30 knots or better. Tw'o of the carriers are converted cap- 
ital ships, armored and armed with 10-8" guns each and reported to have heavy 
AA batteries. Two others are small <7000 treaty tons) and limited to 25 knots. 
Exact information on numbers and characteristics of the aircraft carried by 
these ships is not available. However the tn^st estimate at present available is 
that the small carriers can accommodate from 20 to 30 planes and the large ones 

12| about 60. Probably the lM\st assumption is that carrier complements 
are normally about equally divided between fighter and bomber types. Lacking 
any information as to range and armament of planes we must assume that they 
are at least the equal of our similar types. There probably exist at least 12 
eight inch gun and least 12 six inch gun fast modern cruisers which would be 
suitable supports. Jane’s Fighting Ships (1939) shows over forty submarines 
which are easily capable of projection into this area. An Orange surface raiding 
force would be far rernoveil from their base and would almost surely be inferior 
in gun Dower to our surface forces operating at sea in the Hawaiian area. 

(b) The most difficult situation for us to meet would be when several of the 
above elements were present and closely coordinated their actions. The shore- 
based air force available to us is a constantly varying quantity which is l>elng 
periodically augmented by reinforcements from the mainland and which also 
varies as fleet units are shifted. Under existing conditions about one-half of the 
planes present can be maintained in a condition of material readiness for flight 
The aircraft at present available in Hawaii are inadequate to maintain, for any 
extended period, from bases on OAHU, a patrol extensive eiTough to Insure that 
an air attack from an Orange carrier cannot arrive over OAHU as a complete, 
surprise. The projected outlying bases are not yet in condition to support sus- 
tained operation.s. Patrol planes are of particular value for long range scouting 
at sea and are the type now available in this area best suited for this work. If 
present planes are used to bomb well defended ship objectives, the number avail- 
able for future use will probably be seriously depleted. In view of the continuing 
need for long range over.seas scouting in this area the missions of those planes for 
operations as contemplated in this estimate should be .scouting. Certain aircraft 
of the Utility Wing, although not designed for combatant work, can be u.sed to 
advantage in augmenting the .scouting of patrol planes. Other types of aiiwaft, 
in [3] general, can perform functions that accord with their type. 

III. Possible Enemy Action. — <a) A declaration of war might be preceded by: 

1. A surpris‘d submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

2. A sun^ri.se attack on OAHU including ships and installations in Pearl 
Harbor. 

3. A combination of these two. 

(b) It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on OAHU 
would be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most 
likely be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach 
inside of three hundred mih^. 

(c) A single attack might or might not indicate the presence of more sub- 
marines or more planes awaiting to attack after defending aircraft have been 
drawn away by the original thrust. 
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(d) Any single submarine attack might indicate the presence of considerable 
undiscovered surface force probably composed of fast ships accompanied by a 
carrier. 

(c) In a dawn air attack there is a high probability that it could be delivered 
as a complete surprise in spite of any patrols we might be using and that it might 
find us In a condition of readiness under which pursuit would be slow to start, also 
it might be successful as a diversion to draw attention away from a second attack- 
ing force. The major disadvantage would be that we could have all day to find 
and attack the carrier. A dusk attack would have the advantage that the carrier 
could use the night for escape and might not he located the next day near 
enough for us to make a successful air attack. The disadvantage would be that 
it would si)end the day of the attack approaching the islands and might be 
observed. Under the existing condi- [-J] tions this might not be a serious 
disadvantage for until an overt act has been committed we probably will take no 
offensive action and the only thing that would be lost would be complete surprise. 
Midday attacks have all the disadvantages and none of the advantages of the 
above. After hostilities have commenced, a night attack would offer certain 
advantages but as an initial crippling blow a dawn or dusk attack would probably 
be no more hazardous and would have a better chance for ac*complishing a largo 
success. Submarine attacks could be coordinated with any air attack. 

IV. Action open to us: (a) Run daily patrols as far as possible to seaward 
through 3b0 degrees to reduce the probabilities of surface or air surprise. This 
would be desirable but can only be effectively maintained with present personnel 
and material for a very short period and as a practicable measure cannot, there- 
fore, be undertaken unless other intelligence indicates that a surface raid 
is probable within rather narrow time limits. 

(b) In the event of any form of surprise attack either on ships in the operating 
areas or on the islands : 

1. Immediate search of all sea areas within reach to determine the location 
of hostile surface craft and whether or not more than one group is present. 

2. Immediate arming and preparation of the maximum possible bombing force 
and its dispatch for attack when information is available. 

(c) In the event of an air attack on OAHU, in addition to (b) above: 

1. The immediate despatch of all aircraft suitable for aerial combat to inter- 
cept the attackers. 

2. The prompt identification of the attackers as either carrier or long range 
shore based aircraft 

3. The prompt dispatch of fast aircraft to follow carrier type raiders back to 
their carrier. 

[5] (d) In the event of a submarine attack on ships in the operating area 

in addition to (b) above : 

1. Hold pursuit and fighter aircraft in condition of immediate readiness to 
counter a possible air raid until search proves that none is imminent. 

2. Despatch armed shore based fleet aircraft to relieve planes in the air over 
the attack area. 

3. Establish a station patrol by patrol planes two hundred twenty mile radius 
from scene of attack at one hour before daylight of next succeeding daylight 
period. 

(e) None of the above actions can be initiated by our forces until an attack 
Is known to be imminent or has occurred. On the other hand, when an attack 
develops time will probably be vital and our actions must start with a minimum 
of delay. It therefore appears that task forces should be organized now, mis- 
sions assigned, conditions of readiness defined and detailed plans prepared so 
that coordinated immediate action can be taken promptly by all elements when 
one of the visualized emergencies arises. To provide most effectively for the 
necessary immediate action, the following joint task units will be required : 

1. Search Unit 

2. Attack Unit 

3. Air Combdt Unit. 

Carrier scouts, army reconnaissance and patrol planes can be employed with 
very widely varying effectiveness, either for search or attack. Under varying 
conditions some shifts of units between the search and attack groups may be 
desirable. Also, the accomplishment of these two tasks must be closely coordi- 
nated and therefore these two groups should be controlled by the ^me task 
group commander. 

V. Decisions: 1. This force will locate and attack forces initiating hostile 
actions against OAHU or fleet units in order to prevent or minimize damage to 
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our forces from a surprise attack and to obtain information upon which to base 
coordinated retaliatory measures. 

[d] 2. Subsidiary decisions. In order to be in all respects prepared to 

promptly execute the above decision : 

(a) Establish a task organization as follows by the issue of a Joint air oper- 
ation plan : 

1. Search and Attack Group {Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force 
(Commander Patrol Wing TWO)) 

The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness : 

Patrol squadrons. 

Shore-based VO-VS units. 

Shore-based carrier VB and VT squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VS planes not assigned to the air combat group. 

Shore-based Marine VS and VB squadrons. 

Army bombardment squadrons. 

Army reconnaissance squadrons. 

Navy Utility squadrons. 

2. Air Combat Group ( Commander Hawaiian Air Force) 

The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness : 

Army pursuit squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VF squadrons. 

Shore-based Marine VF squadrons. 

One division of shore-based carrier VS planes. (Primarily for trailing 

aircraft) 

(b) Assign missions to the above groups as follows: 

1. Search and Attack Group, Locate, report and track all hostile, surface 
units in position to take or threaten hostile action. Destroy hostile ships by 
air attack. Priority of targets: (1) carriers (2) large supporting ships. If 
choice of location is presented priority should be ^ven to: (1) carrier involved 
in attack (2) vessels beyond reach of out surface vessel interception. 

2. Air Combat Group. Intercept and destroy hostile aircraft. Identify and 
report type of attacking aircraft. Trail [7] attacking carrier type planes 
to carrier and report iocation to c<»mmander search and attack group. As a 
secondary mission support search and attack group upon request. 

(c) Provide a means for quickly starting all required action under this i>lan 
when : 

(a) An air attack occurs on OAHU. 

(b) Information is received from any source that indicates an attack is 

probable. 

(c) Information is received that an attack has been made on fleet units. 

(d) Define conditions of readiness for use with this plan as follows: 

Conditions of readine.ss shall be prescribed by a combination of a letter and 

number from the tables below. The letter indicating the part of a unit in a 
condition of material readiness for its assigned task and the number indicating 
the degree of readiness prescribed for that part. 

Material readiness 

A. All assign€*d operating aircraft available and ready for a task. 

B. One-half of all aircraft of each functional type available and i*eady for a 
task. 

C. Approximately one-quarter of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

D. Approximately one-eighth of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

E. All aircraft conducting routine operations, none ready for the puri>ose of 
this plan. 

Degree of readiness 

1. For pursuit and VF types — four minutes. 

Types other than fighters — fifteen minutes. 

2. All types — 30 minutes. 

3. All types — one hour. 

4. All types — two hours. 

5. All types — four hours. 
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The armament and fuel load for each type under the [8] above con- 
ditions of readiness are dependent upon the tasks assigned in contributory plans 
and orders and will be prescribed therein. 

(e) Establish a procedure whereby the conditions of readiness to be main- 
tained by each unit is at all times prescribed by the Senior Officers Present of the 
Army and Navy as a result of all information currently available to them. In 
using the above conditions it should be noted that : CONDITION A-1 requires 
a preparation period of reduc«Mi operations and can be maintained for only a 
short time as it is in an all hands condition. CONDITION B-1 and B-2 require 
watch and watch for all personnel and personnel fitness for air action will de- 
crease rapidly if they are maintained t(X) long. Any Condition 2, or 8 will 
curtail essential expansion training work. CONDITIONS C, or D, 4 or r> can 
be maintained without unduly curtailing normal training work. 

(f) In order to perfect fundamental communications by use and to insure 
that prospective Task Group Commandei*s at all times know the forces imme- 
diately available to them for use, under the plan above, in case of a sudden 
emergency, provide, for dally (lispatch readiness reports as of the end of normal 
daily dying from all units to their prospective task force commander. These 
reports to state : 

(a) Number of planes in the unit by functional types such as b<»mber, 
fighter, etc. 

(b) Number of each tyi>e in commi.ssion for flight and their degree of readlni'ss 
as defined above. 

(g) After the joint air operations plan under subsidiary decision (a) ab(»ve 
has been issued, the task group commanders designated therein will prepjire 
<letailed contributory plans for tlieir groups to cover the various probable 
situations requiring quick action in order tliat the desired immediate action in 
an emergency can be initiated with no further written orders. To assist in this 
work the following temporary details will be made : 

[9] (a) By Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force (Commander 

Patrol Wing TW’'0) : an officer experienced in VF and VS operations and planning 
to assist the Commander of Air Combat Group. 

(b) By the Commander Hawaiian Air Force: an officer experienced in Army 
bombardment and reconnaissance operations and planning to assist the Com- 
mander of the Search and Attack Group. 

F. L. Mabtin, 

Major General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding Hawaiian Air Force. 

P. N. L. Bkllingeb, 

Rear Admiral, U. S. Ravy, 

Commander Natal Base Defense Air Force, 

{Commander Patrol Wing TWO) 

Authenticated : 

J. W. Bats, 

lAeutenant, U. 8. Navy, 


[/] C-A16-3/A4-3(5)/ND14 (0348) 

Confidential 


Base Defense Air Force, Patrol Wino Two 
Flehtt Air Detachment, Naval Air Station, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., April 9, 1941. 

Addendi’m II TO Naval Base Defense Air Force Operation Plan No. A-1-41 

CONDITIONS OF READINESS AND READINESS REPORTS 

1. Conditions of readiness will be prescribed by a combination of a letter and 
a number from the tables below. The letter indicating the part of a unit in a 
condition of material readiness for its as.«igned task and the number indicating 
the degree of operational readiness prescribe for that part. 
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HATEBIAL BEADINESS 

A. All assigned operating aircraft available and ready for a task. 

B. One-half of all aircraft of each functional type available and ready for a 
task. 

C. Approximately one-quarter of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

D. Approximately one-eighth of all aircraft of each functional tyiie available 
and ready for a task. 

B. All aircraft conducting routine operations, none ready for the purposes of 
this plan. 

DEGREE OF OPERATIONAL READINESS 

All times listed in this table are the maxlmums allowed for the first plane 
of a unit to be in the air armed and proceeding with the assigned task. 

1. For pursuit and VF types — four minutes. Types other than fighters — 

fifteen minutes. 

2. All types — 30 minutes. 

3. All types — one hour. 

4. All types — two hours. 

5. All types — four hours. 

2. The armament and fuel load for each type under the above conditions of 
readiness are dependent upon the task assigned in contributory plans and orders 
and wlU be prescribed in these. 

3. Readiness Reports: 

(a) A despatch readiness report, as of 1500 each day shall be made by each 
unit assigned to a task group by this plan as follows : 

(1) Units of “Search and Attack Group’* to the Commander Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force (Commander Patrol Wing TWO). 

(2) Units of the “Air Combat Group” to the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Air Force via Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force. 

(b) These reports shall state: 

(1) The number of operating planes in the unit by functional types as bomber, 
fighter, etc. 

(2) The number of each type in material readiness for flight and their degree 
of operational readiness as defined above. 

(c) The officer detailing VS planes to the Air Combat Unit (paragraph 4 
of N. B. D. A. F. plan No. A-1-41) shall inform the Commander Naval Base 
Defense Air Force and Commanding General Hawaiian Air Force by despatch of 
the detail and any changes therein. 


File r-Air^3/A4-3( 5) /ND14 (0164) 

(Confidential 

Opfration Plan No. 1-41, Annex “C” 
antiaircraft defenses 
Task organizations 

(a) Group One: All ships in PEARL HARBOR assigned by Pacific Fleet Con- 
fidential Letter No. 2CL-41 to Sector I. 

(b) Group Two: Those so assi^ed to Sector II. 

(c) Group Three: Those so assigned to Sector III. 

(d) Group Four: Those so assigned to Sector IV. 

(e) Group Five: All antiaircraft units of Defense Battalions of the Marine 
Corps present. 

1. Information: See Pacific Fleet ClJonfidential Letter No. 2CLr-41, Fourteenth 
Naval District Operation Plan 1-41 and OCABF-38. Information on special sit- 
uations as they arise will be furnished to all units In accordance with the Com- 
munication Plan, Annex “E”. 

2. All naval forces of the Fourteenth Naval District and those of the U. S. 
Fleet in insular waters will support the Army antiaircraft defense of OAHU: 
(1) by gun fire, (2) by antiaircraft watches, and (3) by furnishing RADAR 
service when available. 
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3. (a) Groups One to Four, inclusive: Assume defense missions and defense 
conditions in accordance with the provisions of Pacific Fleet CJonfldential Letter 
No. 2CLr41. 

(b) Group Five: Report to Commanding General, Provisional Antiaircraft 
Brigade for tactical assignment. Conform to conditions of readiness prescribed 
for that brigade. 

4. Logistics: Ctroup Five: Classes 1, 2 and 3 Supplies — normal. Ammunition, 
except for infantry weapons, to be furnished by COM 14. 

5. Group Five: Command Post: To be announced later. 

H. K. PiCJKBrr, 

Colonely U. 8. Marine CorpSy 

District Marine Officer. 

Approved : 

C. C. Bloch, 

Rear Admiral^ U. 8. Navg, 

Commander Naval Base Defense ForrCy 
Commandant, Hth Naval District). 


[/] File A16^3/A4-3(5)/ND14(01fi4) 
Confidential 


Hbadquabtesrs, Naval Base Defense Force 


FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Oper.\tion Plan No. \-A\. Annex “D” 


TASK ORGANIZATION 


Pearl Habbor, T. H., 

5 March 19^1. 


(a) Harbor Control Post. District Operations OflBcer. 

1. Information. As in basic plan No. 1-41. The Harbor Control Post has 
been established in the Operations OflBce, Fourteenth Naval District, in a modified 
Ibrm. The Army has provided telephone connections to the various Army cir- 
cuits listed herein, and will maintain a suitable watch at their various stations; 
the Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade will endeavor to provide the 
Harbor Control Post with a teletype connecting into the HSCAB loop, and oper- 
ator for same. Army officer personnel and secretaries for the Harbor Control 
Post will be provided from available personnel from HSCAB as needed. Army 
observation (lookout) stations around the island of OAHU will be manned as 
required and Army defense units will be placed in the condition of “alert” con- 
sidered necessary. The water area under the cognizance of the Harbor Control 
Post embraces the OAHU Defensive Coastal Area, with particular interest in 
the area south of OAHU, and will be known as the Control Post Area. 

2. This Harbor Control post will train personnel and oi)erates in a modified 
form in accordance with OpNav serial 041230 in the establishment of security 
measures as necescsary for the Joint protection of PEARL HARBOR Base in 
order to safeguard the Fleet. 

3. (a) Harbor Control Post. (1) In conjunction and cooperation with the 
Army and Navy units listed below, man as necessary and operate the following 
direct telephone connections: 

Harbor Control Post to 

Hqtrs. Haw’n Dept., FT. SHAPTER 
Hqtrs. HSCAB, FT. DERUSST 
Command Post, FT. KAMEHAMEHA 
Command Post, HICKAM FIELD 
Commander Patrol Wing TWO 
SOPE (if at dock) 

Navy Yard Signal Tower 
Navy Yard Power House 

(2) In conjunction with Army and Navy reporting, communication, and intelli- 
gence agencies be prepared to “alert” Army and Navy forces against aircraft, or 
other surprise attack, and assist in coordinating their defense measures. Direct 
Yard Power [2] House when to sound air raid and blackout alarms and 
the secure signal. 
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(3) Report promptly any action taken to immediate Superiors in Command, 
Army and Navy, and keep them advised of all known developments. 

(4) In conjunction with Commander Inshore Patrol, Captain of the Yard, and 
District Public Works Ofllcer keep the Army Harbor Defenses informed of au- 
thorized ship movements within the Control Post Area. 

(x) (1) All personnel of Harbor Control Post will become familiar with the 
Communication Plan, Annex '‘E”, and be prepared to direct Power House as to 
signal to be used (See paragraph 6(X)0, Special Signals.) 

(2) Obtain from Commander Inshore Patrol the day-by-day list of Patrol and 
mine sweeping vessels under his command. Maintain up to date data on Army- 
Navy defenses and Conditions of Readiness. 

(3) This annex will be revised from time to time as operating experience is 
gain^, facilities are increased, and conditions change. 

4. (1) Telephone switchboard watch slanders will be provided from the 
enllste<l personnel of the Organized Reserves on active duty. Until such time as 
watch standers are available to the Operations Officer, the necessary officer watch 
standing duties after working hours, will be carried out by the District and Navy 
Yard Duty Officer. 

(2) The following Conditions of Readiness are prescribed for the Harbor 
Control Post: 

Condition I Post fully manned and ready to operate in all respects. 

Condition II Post manned by Army and Navy watch officers, telephone and 
teletype operators on watch. 

Note : Conditions I and II are ‘Alert” conditions. 

Condition III Normal condition. Telephone operator on watch. District 
and Yard Duty Officer on call. 

[3] 5. (1) The Harbor Control Post may be called on any of the telephones 

listed in paragraph 3. (a) (1). The District Operations Officer may be reached 

over these telephones during working hours, and over dial phones 411 and 508; 
after working hours on Honolulu 75148. 

(2) Use zone plus ten and one half time. 

(3) District Operations Officer at Harbor Control Post (District Operations 
Office), headquarters, Fourteenth Naval District. 

H. B. Knowles 
H. B. Knowles, 
Commander, U. S. Navy, 
District Operations Officer. 

Approved : 

C. C. Block, 

C. C. BiocH, 

Naval Base Defense Officer, 

[Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District) 

Distribution : 

In accordance with Distribution List of Operating Plan No. 1-41 


[/] ANNEX EASY TO OPERATION PLAN NO. 1-41 (MODIFICATION NO. 1) 

Communication Plan — July 19, 1941 

This plan supersedes Annex Easy to Ojieration Plan No. 1-41. 

1100 General. 

In order that Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, may coordinate the 
defense, it is necessary that he have a means for instantly communicating with 
every vessel and shore activity of the district and with responsible seniorwifficers 
present in Pearl Harbor. 

1111 The Hawaiian Separate Coast Artillery Brigade maintains an Army 
Anti-aircraft information Service centered at A. A. A. Brigade Headquarters, 
Fort Shatter, which broadcasts information of enemy aircraft by voice on 900 kc. 
This information is also vital to all activities including Fleet units present in 
Pearl Harbor. In order to simplify communications and avoid multiplicity of 
circuits. Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District (NBDO), will establish a Fox 
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series on 900 kc. using radio telegraph with a modulated CW Transmitter. 
These transmissions can be copied on an ordinary broadcast receiver which even 
small vessels should be able to provide. For the present only the SO PE and 
Sector commanders are required to guard this frequency. All other vessels should 
guard this frequency is practicable, especially those having anti-aircraft batteries. 

1112 The destroyer patrol will use the Joint Army and Navy Inshore Patrol 
frequency of 25ri0 kc. The commander of the Pearl Harbor Groupment probably 
will have a radio station on this circuit which will normally receive only. 

1113 Information of hostile or potentially hostile forces acquired by Fleet 
forces in operating areas must be reported to Commandant, Fourteenth Naval 
District (NBDO), promptly. This can most easily be done on the Ship-Shore 
frequency (355 kc). 

1120 This modification effective upon receipt. 

1130 USE ZONE PLUS 10 and Vj TIMES. 

[2] 1150 RADIO SILENCE. 

There will be no restriction upon the use of circuits set up herein, prior to an 
ALETHT. except in care of an emergency. During an ALERT or an emergency, 
radio silence will be maintained except for contact reports, amplifying reports 
and tactical orders, instructions or reports. 

1170 CONTACT REPORTS made by units under this command will be 
addressed to Coniinandant, Fourteenth Naval District (NBDC), call sign W2X. 
Fleet units operating outside Pearl Harbor will include Commandant, Four- 
teenth Naval District (NBD('), as an Information addressee. Evaluated infor- 
mation will be placed on Army and Navy Joint teletype or wire loox)s, and if 
desirable on Local Fox method circuit. All contact reports concerning hostile 
aircraft or carriers within 250 miles of Oahu will be made in plain language. 
Contact reports of enemy surface or submarine forces within 50 miles of Oahu 
will be made in abbreviated plain language. (See USF 70, Article 1178). 

1180 Visual signalling by day will be by searchlight. Flag Hoist or Sema- 
phore. At night use blinker tube if practicable. Ships should refrain from using 
searchlights at night except in emergencies. Visual signalling prohibited during 
blackout. 

2430 AUTHENTICATORS will be used when challenge is made by receiving 
station. All contact reports will be challenged. Units directly under Com- 
mandant, Fourteenth Naval District (NBDC), including Destroyer Patrol will 
use SOI No. 27-7 (Joint) of December 16, 1940. Fleet units should use these 
grids when communicating with shore radio stations of Army and Navy. CJopies 
of SOI 27-7 (Joint) herewith. 

2500 RADIO CALL SIGNS. 

Units operating directly under command of Commandant, Fourteenth Naval 
District (NBDC), will use call signs provided in Signal Ojieratlng Instruction 
(SOI No. 43-^ (Joint)) effective April 1, 1940. Same call will be used for 
Visual and Radio. Copies of SOI No. 43-8 (Joint) herewith. 


DESTROYER-PATROL 

Inner DD Patrol N5P 

(Inshore Patrol Station #1) 

Outer DD Patrol J5Y 

(Inshore Patrol Station #2) 

The following calls from SOI No. 43-8 are assigned. All stations enter under 
NAVY on Page 5. 

[S] AliL SWEEiPERS V52a 

Sweeper No. 1 (magnetic) VIY 

Sweeper No. 2 (Anchored) V7P 

Sweeper No. 3 (Anchored) K2Q 

6000 DESTROYER PATROL 


(a) When patrol is on station, patrol commander report assumption of patrol 
to Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District (NBDC), information to patrol 
being relieved. Relieved unit will then secure on patrol frequency. 

(b) Guard effective Fox schedules when so ordered. Normally, Vailupe 
guards Fox schedules for destroyer patrol. 

(c) Destroyer patrol will use CSP-1(>23 and CSP-1()24. 

6600 CRYPTOGRAPHIC AIDS 


79710-10- Kx. MO, vol. 
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The following cryptographic aids are authorized for Joint Army and Navy use : 


For Use Among— 

Contact 

Code 

Aircraft 

Code 

General 

Cipher 

D/F Code 

All stations less aircraft. 

CSP680 

CSP686 

CSP697 

C8P680 
CSP 696 
CSP 697 


CSP 642 
CSP 645 
•CSP 732 1 
•CSP 733 1 

USF64 

USF66 

Aircraft (plus air-ground communications) 

USF66 


•Army Short Titlc-“Sia NOG”. 

Note: By special arrangement, Busdefairfor and Hawaiian Air Force are authorized to use CSP-740 
when operating Jointly. 


7000 HARBOR PATROL. 

Very pistol signals will be employed by Harbor Patrol (Motor Boats) as 
follows : 

(1) General Alarm 

[^] (2) Require Assistance 

(3) All Clear 


8000 SPECIAL SIGNALS. 

(1) AIR RAID ALARMS 

SIGNAL MEANING 


One White Star (may be repeated at 
intervals) 

.Two White Stars (repeated at intervals 
until certain it has been observed) 
One White Star Followed by Two White 
Stars Simultaneously. 


(a) Yard Whistle PREPARE for Air Raid — If at night— 

1 long blast 30 sec BLACK OUT ( See Blackout procedure 

Interval 25 sec 14th ND Order No. 20-40) 

1 Short Blast 6 sec 

This signal to be repeated by one ship in each sector (PACFTrT Conf. letter 
20L-41) as designated by Sector CJommander. 

(b) STREET LIGHTS (Sit night) 

(1) Flashed 3 times PREPARE for Air Raid 

(Simultaneous with start of whistle signal) 

(2) Remain dark 5 sec BLACKOUT 

(3) Lighted for 10 sec 

(4) Extinguished 

(c) SIGNAL TOWER 

Appropriate Emergency hoist (day only) Be prepared for attack by enemy air- 
craft 

RADIO CIRCUITS 

Transmit on 900 and 355 kc in plain “AIR RAID” (number and type uf 
English Urgent Precedence planes will be given if possible) 

[5] (d) TELEPHONE 

Yard duty officer : 

Notify FAD Lualualoi — ^phone 964 
Notify Radio Lualualoi — phone 976 
Notify Old Naval Station — ^phone 449 
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(2) ALL CLEAR SIGNALS 

SIGNAL MEANING 

(a) Yard Whistle 

3 long blasts All clear 

(b) Street Lights All clear 

Turned on as first long whistle 
blast is sounded 

(c) Signal Tower 

Same signal as (1) (c) under All clear 
negative 

(d) Radio Circuits 

Tbe all clear signals will be followed by a despatch on all circuits “All Clear*’. 
CAUTION : Radio despatch must not be relied upon unless confirmed by other 
methods. 

8000 DRILLS 

(a) When drills are held they will be preceded by a despatch “Prepare for 
air raid drill”. 

(b) All despatches and orders in conduct of drills will be preceded by word 
“driU”. 

(c) The all clear signal terminating the drill will be followed by despatch 
“Air Raid Drill Completed”. 

This messages will be transmitted on all air raid circuits. 

(d) CAUTION. — Radio despatch terminating drill or actual raid must not be 
relied upon unless confirmed by other methods. 


(At this point in. Exhibit No. 53 there appears a Radio Frequency 
Plan for the Fourteenth Naval District, which will be found repro- 
duced as Item No. 13, EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS, Navy Court 
of Inquiry. These illustrations are bound together following the 
printed exhibits of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Signal Operation Instructions 
Vbrifioation Grids 
No. 27-7 (Joint) 

14th Naval District, Hawaiian Department, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., Fort Shafter, T. H., 

9 December 1940. 9 December 1940. 

Effective 0001, 16 December 1940. 

Destroy previous issue No. 27-6 and supplement 
1. VERIFICATION CODE. 

а. All radio stations receiving messages from another radio station must be 
prepared to challenge or obtain verification as to the authenticity of the trans- 
mitting station. 

б. Inasmuch as the present verification system becomes unsafe after a few 
challenges and replies have been intercepted it Is necessary to restrict the use 
of this grid system to challenges when in an emergency situation the station 
receiving a message, for some reason actually suspects the authenticity of the 
transmitting station. The verification system should be used in training exer- 
cises but not more than once in 24 hours by each station. 

c. The transmission of ZWA in joint Army Navy Radio Operations during an 
actual emergency will be challenged. 
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d. The method of veHflcatlon is as follows ; Two letters, not on the same line 
or column, will be selected at random from the daily grid i>y receiving sta- 
tion and sent as a challenge. The original transmitting station will take the 
other two letters which complete the rectangle, the first letter being on the same 
line as the first letter of the challenge, and reply to the challenge. EXAMPLE : — 
AB receives a message from EF on the first day of the month. If the message 
ha.s l)een received without error but AB for some reasons suspects the authen- 
ticity of the station AB will select a group at random from the fli'st day grid 
such as DY. AB will then transmit “R II DY II K”. If EP is the authentic sta- 
tion the available grid will disclose that or complete the diagonal, EP will there- 
fore reply “OV VA”. If AB transmits: “R II YD II K’’ the reply on the date 
in question would be: “VO VA*\ 

2. VERIFICATION GRIDS: 

a. The following grids are effwtive each month of the year at (KKll for the 
date specified ; 


1ST 

S W L R K 
N V B F Y 
T E P C U 
X D I G 0 
Q Z A H M 

[2] 

6TH 

E Q F B N 
V P K A Y 
X Z U C D 
L S I H 0 
R W M T G 

IITH 

0 G R N Q 
K F B X Y 
H A D T W 

1 L C H S 
P L V U Z 

16TH 

T C E F P 
0 U Z R N 
L Q W M V 
H Y D A X 
B S K I G 

21ST 

L Z U K V 
R H A 0 G 
Q D M T P 
X C S E W 
B I F N Y 

26TH 

N E A Z W 
R V X Y Q 
C H L G B 
T M D I F 
X U S 0 P 


2ND 

K H 0 S L 
W H Q D B 
U Z A V C 
P E Y X G 
J T M R F 


7TH 

P B Q N U 
X A F G S 
B V E E W 
Z Y I C L 
N T Q K R 

12TH 

D K H X B 
P C E U F 
A T Q S Y 
M R C Z I 
V W N G L 

17TH 

Z S V T X 
II F 0 G Q 
B D W C Y 
H P E I U 
N A K L R 

22ND 

I X F U W 
M Y L N T 
D G Z 0 H 
S K P R V 
Q A C E B 

27TH 

0 I D F V 
P Y T U E 
N C G A S 
X R H W K 
Z L Q II B 


3RD 

N II U X K 
P B A L I 
0 Y T Q S 
C V D H R 
E Z F W G 


8TH 

W Q A Y I 
0 L R V F 
P B T S M 
U Z K E K 
C H N G D 

13TH 

E M G K A 
D N Y C F 
P I B X T 

V Q S R U 

0 Z L H W 

18TH 

P N Y V U 
T K 0 C Z 

1 L S B E 
X P Q H D 
A F W H M 

23RD 

B D C T W 
G L R Z U 
K N X I II 
Q Y V H F 
P S C E A 

28TH 

A H Q I y 
U Z V R N 
F C D E B 
W S G II P 
T X L II 0 

31ST 

S II Q Y P 
E U L A K 

V T K F R 
W II D Z 0 
DOING 


4TH 

L F Z W G 
A X P M B 
N I L K U 

Y T 0 Q S 

V H D R C 


9TH 

C Z A L S 
D V W E G 
D X I C II 
P F Q U H 
N X Y R T 

14TH 

A U Y Q II 
0 R C S X 
Z P F D W 

V I K M L 
N T B G E 

19TH 

X R P F V 
Q Y Z I 0 
E C W D B 
T N E H U 
L G A S K 

24TH 

0 B P N U 
W H E R C 
T G K Z F 
S D V X Q 

Y II I L A 

29TH 

S F A T R 
0 Y D M K 
G X E M W 
U N I V P 
C Q Z B L 


5TH 

B P Y A Q 
F U W C S 
X C G L N 
D Z H K I 
H R T D V 


lOTH 

L 0 X H A 
I Q Y C R 
W K Z N S 

V D B F G 
E F T 0 U 

15TH 

A 0 H X Z 
N R V K C 

Y E J L T 
F D Q U II 
G D W S F 

20TH 

D II V L U 
S N I Q T 
0 R F A E 

Y W B X Z 
W K C G P 

25TH 

P 0 B W L 
M E Z Y G 
X C K V U 
D A F H N 
T Q R I S 

30TH 

U A G K X 
P Z T II I 
R Y L B E 

V S W D C 
0 F E Q N 
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b. Only such grids will be furnished as are necessary for a single flight or 
mission. 

By order of Rear Admiral BLOCH and Lieutenant General HEIRRON : 

J. W. Lewis, Philip Hayes, 

Captain, U, 8. N. Colonel, OenercU Staff Corps, 

Chief of Staff. Chief of Staff. 

Checked by : 

W. E. Guitar, 

W. E. Guttab, 

Lt Comdr., U. 8. N. 

Official : 

R. ( >. Th BOCK MORTON, 

Lt. Col., General Staff Corps, 

Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-3. 


[ t ] Restricted 

Signal Operation Instructions 
Radio Call Signs 
(No. 43-8 Joint) 

14th Naval District, Effective April 1, 1941 Hawaiian Department 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. (Destroy all previous copies) Fort Shafter, T. H. 


1. The following call signs for tactical Radio Stations and Nets and no others 
will be used in the Hawaiian Department and the 14th Naval District unless 
changed by this or higher Heailquarters, 


citation or Net 


CaU 


Station or Net 


oai 


Hawaiian Departinent . 

Hawaiian Department Net 

Hawaiian Division Hdqts 

Hawaiian Division Net 

21st Brigade Hdrits — 

2l8t Brigade Net 

19th Inf. Hdqtrs 

19th Inf. Net 

1st Bn. 19th Inf 

2nd Bn. 19th Inf. . . 

3rd Bn. 19th Inf 

19th Inf. Motor 

Patrol & O. P. Net. 
Patrol or O #1.- 
Patrol or 0. P. #2... 
Patrol or O. P. #3_. 

2l8t Inf. Hdqts 

21st Inf. Net 

1st Bn. 21st Inf. 

2nd Bn. 21st Inf 

3rd Bn. 21st Inf 

2l5t Inf. Motor 

Patrol and O. P. Net... 

Patrol or O. P. II 

Patrol or O. P. #2. 

Patrol or O. P. 13 

Sooat Car 

299tb Inf. Hdqts 

299tb Inf. Net Call 

Ist Bn. 299th Inf 

2nd Bn. 299th Inf. 

3rd Bn. 299th Inf 

22nd Brigade Hdqts 

22nd Bridge Net 

27th Inf. Hdqts 

27th Inf. Net 

Ist Bn. 27th Inf 

2nd Bn. 27th Inf 

3nd Bo. 27th Inf. 

Scout Car 


DH9 

5CP 

3DV 


7LW 

2FC 

EU7 

5DK 

B88 

7FU 

XC2 

HQl 


ITQ 

MK5 

W76 

7QW 

TQl 

2UC 

8W7 

RB8 

8QB 


.. UTS 
.. 7NU 
- IHQ 
.. M56 
.. 6CK 
.. WN6 
IRQ 
.. AK9 
.. K96 
6FP 
CUT 
SK3 

.. oqi 

.. 27C 
.. W73 
.. CC2 
-. 7IW 
.. 8XB 


36th Inf. Hdqts 

36th Inf. Net 

1st Bn. 35th Inf 

2nd Bn. 35th Inf 

3rd Bn. 36th Inf 

35th Inf. Motor - 

Patrol & O. P. Net 

Patrol or O. P. #1 

Patrol or O. P. #2 

Patrol or O. P. 13 

298th Inf. Hdqtrs 

298th Inf. Net 

1st Bn. 298th Inf 

2nd Bn. 298th Inf 

3rd Bn. 298th Inf 

11th Field Art. Brigade Hdqts 

11th Field Art. Brig^e Net 

8th Field Art. Hdqts 

8th Field Art. Net 

Ist Bn. 8th F. A. Hdq 

Ist Bn. 8th F. A. Liaik)n 

1st Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

Ist Bn. 9th F. A. Liaison 

1st Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. 8th F. A. Hdqt 

2kid Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. 8th F. A. Liaison 

nth Field Art. Hdqts 

nth Field Art. Net 

nth F. A. Liaison 

nth F. A. Liaison 

1st Bn. nth F. A. Hdq 

1st Bn. nth F. A. Liaison. 

1st Bn. nth F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. llth F. A. Hdq 

2nd Bn. llth F. A. Liai^n 

2nd Bn. llth F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. llth F. A. Liaison 

2nd Bn. llth F. A. Liaison., 


PW7 

7VW 

YX6 

IXQ 

IQl 


C24 

FK5 

JB8 

6LK 

IMO 

6UN 

G16 

IQO 

6ZR 

7YW 

DW7 

7WU 

C29 

8RB 

U76 

7EU 

QU7 

8VB 

RCl 

6BE 

7CW 

3EC 

7WW 

BC2 

C02 

7PU 

2AC 

HB8 

RS3 

RIE 

MU7 

JQl 


KU7 

3ZC 
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fiftation or 7fet Call 

13th Field Art. Hqs 2NC 

13th Field Art. Net LC2 

1st Bn. 13th F. A., Hdq B87 

1st Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison... 7GU 

1st Bn. 131 h F. A. Liaison 8YB • 

1st Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison QB8 

1st Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison VQl 

2nd Bn. 13th F. A. Hdq DK5 

2nd Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison 5JK 

2nd Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison Q19 

2nd Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison. AB8 

2nd Bn. 13th F. A. Liaison 2WC 

nth Tank Co. Comd. Car Hq TK5 

Net C25 

1st Plat. Comm Car 7RU 

2nd Plat. Comm Car U77 

3rd Plat. Comm Car... IBQ 

Haw. Sep. Coast Art. Brig. Hq .DR5 

Haw. Sep. Coast .\rt. Brig. Net... 9XK 

Pearl Harbor Grpmt Hdq 15 CA KP6 

Pearl Harbor Grpmt Net 90K 

Aaua Grp Hdq inactive YM4 

Ewa Grp Hdq 1st Bn. 55 CA.._. 4LM 
Kamehameha Grp inactive ... 9SK 
Pini O Hulu Gr Hq 1st Bn. 41 C A. VK9 

Puu O Hulu Gt. Net JK9 

A Btrv. 41 C A 5PP 

Brty. CliKSson B Bty. 15 CA ... FM4 

Barrette Grp Hdq 1st Bn. 15 CA 2XZ 

Barrette Grp Net LZ2 

Brty. WillLston A. bty 15 CA.... 2JZ 
Brty Hatch C Bty 15th CA .... G14 
Honolulu Grpmt Hq. 16 CA. .. 6VN 

Honolulu Grpmt. Net PN6 

Diamond Hd. Hdq. 16 CA.. X4l 

I^aai Grp Hq. inactive BZ2 

Punchbowl Grp. Hq. inactive... 9PK 
Ulupau Grp. Hd. D bty 16 CA._ 6IN 
North Shore Grpmt Hq. 2nd Bn. 55 CA. RZ2 

North Shore Grpmt Net M4l 

Halelwa Grp. inactive IM4 

Kaiuku Inactive Z21 

41 CA. GPS 

Provisional A A Britr Hq 64 C A BQl 

Provisional A A Brig Net 6SN 

A A Gun Grpmt Hq. 64 C A QP5 

A A Gun Grpmt. Net DN6 

North Grp 1st Bn. (V4 C.\.- 6YN 

South Grp 2nd Bn. 64 C A G19 

East Grp Dia Hd Grp 16 C A X41 

West Grp C btv. If CA. 014 

Schofield AA Comd Hdq. 251 CA CM4 

Schofield A A Comd Net 155 

Schof. Gun Grp 1st Bn. 251 CA SEP 

Searchlight Grp... 5KP 

A. W. Grp 2nd Bn. 251 CA IMG 

Dept. Radio School Net HZ2 

Dept. Radio School 2TZ 

Dept. Radio School . 4DM 

Division Radio School MM4 

Division Radio School TZ2 

Division Radio School Y53 

USAT Cochrane XOl 

USAT Tug 91 6LN 

USAT KrautofT. IFQ 

USAT Frank SM4 

Aircraft Warning Co RQl 

Aircraft Warning Co VF7 

Aircraft Warning Co ZU7 

Aircraft Warning Co DS8 

Aircraft Warning Co 2IC 

Aircraft Warning Co... 7CU 

Aircraft Warning Co 6QN 

Aircraft Warning Co 6LI 

Aircraft Warning Co. . 8GB 

Aircraft Warning Co 7MU 

Aircraft Warning Co 3XV 

Aircraft Warning Co lEO 

Aircraft Warning Co UQl 

Aircraft Warning Co JF7 

Hq. Haw. Air Fora* Corn’d XL3 

Ornd Station AF7 

Net 3FL 

Hd. Sqdrn. H. A. F. plane R52 

18th Bomb Wing Coin’d VHl 

Grnd Station WGl 

18lh Wing Bomb WQ. Net 3RX 

Hdq. & Hdq. Sq. 18th B. W. plane.. AV3A 


Station or Net Call 

Hdq. & Hdq. Sq. 18th B. W. plane AV3B 

5th Bom. Grp. Corn’d UZ2 

Bom. Grp. Ground SW'R 

Bom. Grp, Net.. KH9 

Hdq. Sqdr. 5th Grp Corn’d 3NX 

151 

Sqd. Flight Comdr. A ZP5 

Sqd. plane No. 1 LV3A 

To plane No. 5 incl LV3F 

LV3A, LV3B, LV3D, LV3F, Omit addi- 
tion^ letter E on all Army plane trails 
a'J above. 

4th Rec. Sqilr. Corn’d 9JH 

Ground LJ9 

Net EHl 

Flight Comdr A.. .. M4G 

Flight Comdr B 50R 

Flight Comdr C 0J9 

Plane No. 1 YV3.A 

To plane 8 incl Y^ 

23 Bomb. Scplr. Comd 3BV 

Ground. ZX3 

Net UJ9 

Flight Comdr. A CP5 

Flight Comdr. B Hl.3 

Flight Comdr. C 5RP 

Plane No. 1 VZ2A 

To plane No. 8 Incl. VZ2I 

31 Bom. Sqdron. Corn’d V.39 

Bom. Sfidron. Ground MX3 

Bora. Sqilron. Net 

Flight Comdr A 9QK 

Flight Comdr B gHl 

Flight Comdr C WV 

Plane No. 1 3NXA 

To plane No. 8 incl 3NXI 

72 Bom. Sqdr. Corn’d IKTI 

Sqdr. Ground TH9 

31 Bom. Sqdr. Net 3EX 

Bom. Flight Comdr. A ITG 

Flight Comdr. B 3TV’ 

Flight Comdr. C 5LR 

Plane No. 1 KX3 

To plane No. 8 incl KX3I 

11 Bomb. Group Coin’d 90J 

Bomb. Group Ground XJ9 

Bomb. Group Net. lYH 

Hd. Sqdr. 11 B. Grp. Corn’d DM4 

Plane No. 1 OV3A 

To plane No. 5 incl OV3F 

50th Rec. Sqdr. Comd 3GX 

Rec. Ground RK9 

Rec. Net 9Dn 

Rec. Flight Comdr. A YZ2 

Rec. Flight Comdr. B.. WJ9 

Rec. Flight Comdr. C SIR 

Plane No. 1 V31A 

To plane No. 8 incl V31I 

14th Bomb. Sqdr. Corn’d IVH 

Ground.. WRS 

Net MH9 

Flight Comdr. A ZM4 

Flight Comdr. B 0X3 

Flight Comdr. C 9IJ 

Plano No. 1. .. 3KXA 

To Plane No. 8 incl 3KXI 

26th Bomb. Sqdr. Corn’d QK9 

Bomb. Ground.. AHl 

Bomb. Net TV3 

Bomb. Flight Comdr. A PK9 

Bomb. Flight Comdr. B 3FX 

Bomb. Flight Comdr. C J95 

Bomb. Plane No. 1 RV3A 

To plane No. 8 incl RV’3I 

42 Bomb. Sqdr. Corn’d HIT 

Ground CX3 

Net HV3 

Flight Comdr. A 6AN 

Flight Comdr. B IPH 

Flight Comdr. C H96 

42 Bomb. Sqdr. plane No. 1 3CXA 

To plane No. 8 incl 3CXI 

Hdq. HthPursult Wg. Comd. 3ZX 

14th Pursuit Wg. Ground 2liZ 

Pursuit Wg. Net 9-\J 

Hdq. Sqdron. 14 P. Wg. plane No. 1 9rH 

Plane No. 2 9TJ 

15th Pur. Grp. Corn’d X37 
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station or Net Call 

15th Pur. Orp. Ground — IQH 

Pur. Orp. Net 9ZJ 

Hdq. 8q. 15tn Pur. Grp. Corn’d Hl8 

Sq. Plane No. 1 mil A 

To plane No. 6 incl HHIF 

45th Pur. Sqdr. Corn’d H91 

Pur. Sqdr. Ground JUl 

Pur. Sqdr. Net 9NJ 

Pur. Sqdr. Flight Comdr. A . R6d 

Flight Comdr. B IXH 

Flight Comdr. C 9UJ 

Plane No. 1 3MLA 

To plane No. 13 3MLN 

46th Pur. Sqdr. Corn’d KX3 

46th Pur. Sqdr. Ground J94 

46th Pur. Sqdr. Net 9WJ 

Flight Comdr. A X38 

Flight Comdr. B 5VR 

Flight Comdr. C 9RJ 

Plane No. 1 \VL3A 

To plane No. 13 incl WL3N 

in 

47th Pur. Sqdr. Command DI6 

47th Pur. Sqdr. Ground 3WL 

Net UT9 

Flight Comdr. A U 

Flight Comdr. B 3ZL 

Flight Comdr. C . . LL3 

Plane No. 1 3NLA 

To plane No. 13 incl 3NLN 

ISth Pur. Group Corn’d 4JM 

Ground 3PX 

Net 3HV 

Hdq. Sqdr. 18 P. Grp Comm’d F77 

Plane No. 1 - - . - B V3A 

To plane No. 5 BV3F 

6th Pur Sqdr. Comm’d LG I 

6th Pur Sqdr. Ground RHl 

6th Pur Sqdr. Net FII9 

Flight Commdr. A 4BM 

Flight Commdr. B M42 

Flight Commdr. C FZ2 

Plane No. 1 - O L3 A 

To plane No. 13 OL3N 

19th Pur. Sqd. Corn’d K97 

19th Pur. Sqd. Ground SR5 

19 th Pur. Sqd. Net - IGH 

Flight Comdr. A 5GP 

Flight Comdr. B lAG 

Flight Comdr. C 5MP 

Plane No. 1 F16A 

To plane No. 13 FI6N 

78th Pur. Sqdr. Comd - H K9 

78th Pur. Sqdr. Ground GJ9 

Pur. Sq^. Net - YH9 

Flight Comdr. A KM 4 

Flight Comdr. B 6WM 

Flight Comdr. C SN6 

Plane No. 1 162 A 

To plane No. 13 I62N 

44th Pur. Sqdr. Corn’d 9MJ 

Pur. Sqdr. Ground 1'99 

Pur. Sqdr. Net 9GZ 

Flight Comdr. A ZZ9 

Flight Comdr. B S82 

Flight Comdr. C EF7 

Plane No. 1 WLA 

To plane No. 13 6JIN 

86 Obsv. Sqdr. Corn’d-.. 5YR 

Obsv. Ground- PR5 

Obsv. Net J99 

Flight Comdr. A T94 

Plane No. 1 KI6A 

To plane No. 13 -- KI6N 

58 Bomb. Sqdr. (L) Corn’d BL3 

Bomb. Sqdr. Ground 7HF 

Bomb. Sqdr. Net 9FJ 

58 Bomb. Sqdr. Flight Comd A JT9 

Flight Comd B F73 

Flight Comd C 9MZ 

Plane No. 1 8WSA 

To plane No. 13 8WSN 


Station or Net Call 

19 Trans. Sqdr. Command X35 

Sqdr. Ground 9.\J 

Sqdr. Net 5SR 

Sqdr. Flight Comdr 9RZ 

Plane No. 1 80S A 

To plane No. 13 ROSN 

Target Sqdroii. Coin’d PJ9 

Target Sqdron. Ground - AT9 

Target Sqdron. Net QF7 

Flight Comdr. A. VT9 

Plane No. 1 XR6A 

To plane No. 6 XR5G 

17th A. B. Group Command CH9 

Ground Pill 

Net - QX3 

18 -A. B. Sqdr. Fit. Comdr . 9DT 

18 A. B. Sqdr. plane No. 1 JV3A 

To plane No. 4 J V3D 

22 Mat. Sqdrii. Flight Comdr.-- MZ9 

Plane No. 1 3.ALA 

Plane No. 2..- 3ALB 

Plane No. 3 3 A LC 

23 Mat. S(idrn. Flight Comdr PF7 

Plane No. 1 XS8A 

Plane No. 2 XS8B 

Plane No. 3 - XS8C 

18 Air B.ase Group Corn’d FV3 

Group Ground 9BH 

Group Net.. H92 

17 A. B. Sqdr. Flight Comdr 8SS 

Plane No. I - - 8 AS A 

Plane No. 2 8ASB 

Plane No. 3 8ASC 

Plane No. 4 8ASD 

24 Mat. Sqd. Flight Comdr FT9 

Plane No. 1 6BI.A 

Plane No. 2 6BIB 

Plane No. 3 6BIC 

25 Mat. Sqd. Flight Comdr 3EL 

Plane No. 1 C16A 

Plane No. 2.. CIOB 

Plane No. 3 CI6C 

[ 5 ] 

Haw. Air Depot BT9 

Plane No. I YI6A 

Plane No. 2 YI6B 

Plane No. 3 Y16C 

Crash Boat Gen. Westover UGl 

Bellows Field Ground 7GF 

14th Naval District Comdt. I4th Naval 

Dlst Com. 14- W2X 

Com. Haw.-Naval Def. Force B2A 

Naval Def. Force coll EIN 

Wallupe Radio Station., E3L 

All Stations this Circuit E2.\ 

U. S. S. Keosangua - . . HlL 

U. S. S. Sunnadin J4M 

U. S. S. Ward - N3L 

U. S. 8. Schley.- N8F 

U. S. S. Chew R6K 

IT. S. S. Allen R9Q 

Comdesdiv 80 .. ClP 

Desdiv80 U9J 

Cora. Mine Craft N3D 

Mine Craft- RIQ 

Oglala(F)...-. S8B 

Com. Mine Div. I.. V6L 

Mine Div. 1 (coll)- W5C 

Pruitt (F) X7J 

Preble Z9Q 

Sicard B6M 

'Tracy E7T 

Com. Mine Div. 2 H70 

Mine Div 2 (coll) J9P 

Tanager (F) - N7B 

Quail R9L 

Lark S5V 

WhipoorwiU U4M 

All Mine Sweepers V5Z 

Mine Sweeper No. 1 (Mag) WiY 

Mine Sweeper No. 2 (Anch) W7P 

Mine Sweeper No. 3 (Anch) X2Q 
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Station Of Net Call 

Comdr. Sub. Force V2J 

Sub. Force (coll) - W 7T) 

Litchfield (F) ... X20 

Com. Subron No. 4 . Z2F 

Subron 4 fooll) - .. .. . BSC 

Sub. Base Radio Station .. E8J 

Seaeull 114 K 

Station or Net Call 

Com. Patron 21 WlB 

Patron 21 (coll) X20 

Com. Div. 1 Patron 21 ZIA 

Com. Div. 2 Patron 21 B9D 

Base Station Patron 21 ElO 

Any Plane Patron 21 HlB 

21-P 1 J4P 

Widceon J70 

Cora. Sub. Div. 7 N4P 

Sub. Div. 7 (coll) R60 

S-18 S3T 

S-23(F) .. UID 

S-34 V4N 

S-3S W7W 

Cora Sub. Div. 12 . X3L 

21 P 2 N3.\l 

21-P-3 RIZ 

21-P-l S7R 

21-P-5 U5F 

21-P-6 V9C 

21-P-7 W9L 

21- P-8 Z8F 

21-P-9 F.4T. 

Sub. Div. 12 (coll) ZSN 

Arponaut B9K 

Dolphin ESQ 

Narwhal H3J 

Nautilus (F) JIB 

Cora. Sub. Div. 13 NlJ 

Sub. Div. 13 (coll) R3W 

Shark (F). SIC 

Cachalot U3K 

Cuttlefish V8F 

Plunrer W9M 

Pollack XST 

Pompano Z6R 

Comdr. offshore Patrol — X8Q 

Offshore Patrol (coll) Z7W 

Comdr. Inshore Patrol B3Q 

Inshore Patrol (coll) W80 

21-P-lO J3U 

21-P-ll R3U 

21-P-12 U7R 

21-P-13 W2Q 

21- P-14. Z4H 

21' P-1 5 B8Z 

Com. Patron 22 J5 q 

I*atron 22 (coll) B.M. 

Com. Div. 1 Patron 22 U7B 

Coin. Div. 2 Patron 22 W2M 

Base Station Patron 22 . Z9.«; 

Any Plane Patron 22 E7Y 

22- P-l JIX 

22-P-2 R20 

22-P-3 U3Y 

22-P^ WlL 

22-P-5 ZlC 

Station No.: 

1 HSF 

2.... J5Y 

3 N8A 

22-P-8.. R9B 

22- P-9 TJ8V 

4 R78 

22-P-lO W7N 

6 S4N 

6 1130 

7 - VlC 

22-P-ll Zsd 

22- P-12 E6X 

22-P-13.. J2n 

8 WfiR 

22-P-14 R50 

9 X4D 

22- P-15 SSTT 

10 . Z3X 

Com. Patron 23 

11 - BlC 

12 E2P 

13 H2X 

14 J2Y 

15 N2L 

16 R4V 

Patron 23 (coll).. . Z 7 C 

Cora. Div. 1 Patron 23 E5K 

Com. Div. 2 Patron 23 J3L 

Ba.se Station Patron 23 _ R 4 r! 

Any Plane Patron 2L_- . TT.'iW 

23-P-l 

17 S6Q 

23- P-2 zan 

18 U6A 

23-P-3 F80 

19 V50 

20 W3P 

23-P-4 J7D 

23- P-6-.- _ R6T 

21 X7V 

23-P-6 TTOA 

22 Z8J 

23-P-7.... \V4Y 

23 B40 

23-P-8 Z?M 

24 E6R 

23-P-9.-. E4B 

25 H4D 

Com. Naval Air Station J6M 

23-p-io J8S 

23-P-l 1 Rax 

Naval Air Radio Station N5Y 

23-P-I2 mz 

Crash Boat No. 1 R8Z 

23- P-13-.. . \vnn 

[6] 

All Naval Air Station Planes 84X 

Air Station: 

Plane No. 1 i;2N 

Plane No. 2 V3Q 

Plane No. 3 W4F 

Plane No. 7 XlP 

Plane No. 8 Z5Y 

23- P-14 z4l 

^ B3R 

Com. Patron 24. For 

Patron 24 rhr 

Com. Div. 1 Patron 24 N7X 

Com. Div. 2 Patron 24 s. 3 P 

Base Station Patron 24 V9M 

Any Plane Patron 24.. X9B 

24- P-l. . Z6P 

Plane No. 9.. BIL 

24-P-2 R97 

Plane No. 10 ElO 

24-P-3... TIWM 

Com. Pat Wing 2 H3A 

24-P-4..- jgR 

Com. Pat Wing (Admin) J7Z 

24- P-5 j^9j 

Senior Patron Comdr. Pat Wg. 2. . R7M 

All Squadron Coradis. Pat Wg. 2 ... U4X 

Pat Wing 2 (coll) J6K 

24-P-6- RgN 

24- P-7 SSU 

24 -P- 18 ... 

Wright N9C 

24- P-9 X6U 

Wm. B. Preston R21T 

24-P-lO R7\f 

Childs S90 

Swan UlL 

24-P-n H3S 

24-P-12 Miv 

Plane XPBS-1. ... . ViP 

24-P-l 3... Ran 


24-P-14 V4Y 

24-P-I5 X8L 
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station or Net 


Call 


Station or Net 


Call 


in 


Com. Patron 25 

Patron 25 (coll) 

Com. Div. 1 Patron 25. . . 
Com. DIv. 2 Patron 25. . . 
Base Station Patron 25. . 
Any Plane Patron 25. . . 
25- P-1 

25- P-2 

26- P-3 

25-P-< 

25-P-6 

25-P-6 

25-P-7 

25-P-S 

25- P-9 

2^P-10 

26- P-ll 

25-P-12 

25- P-13 . . 

2^P-14 

26- P-15 

Com. Patron 26 

Patron 26 (coll) 

Com. Div. 1 Patron 26... 
Com. Div. 2 Patron 26. . . 
Base Station Patron 26.. 

Any Plane Patron 26 

26- P-1 

26-P-2 

26-P-3 

26-P-4 

26-P-5 

26-P-6 

26-P-7 

26-P-8 

36-P-9 

36-P-lO 

26-P-ll 

26-P-12 

26-P-13 

26-P-14 

26-P-15 .. 


E4Z 

H2r. 

N8T 

S7F 

V7W 

X4K 

B4L 

H5T 

N20 

82W 

V2A 

XIZ 

B8Y 

II9Z 

N9V 

S9Y 


B5N 

H6C 

N4K 

U6D 

V4K 

X6B 

B6X 

H6L 

N5T 

S6G 

V8X 

X3Y 

B6F 

H9N 

N2X 

S4D 

V3F 

X3A 

B2N 

H7Y 

N6R 

S2Z 

V6R 

X5F 


Com. 2nd Marine Air Orp X5M 

VMF2 (Marairgrp) X9N 

Com.VMF-2 X9N0 

Com. Plane No.: 

1 X9NI 

2 . X9N2 

3 X9N3 

4 X9N4 

5 X9N5 

6 X9N6 

7 X9N7 

8 X9N8 

9 X9N9 

10 X9NI0 

11 X9N11 

12 X9N12 

V’' MB -2 (2nd Marairgrp). Z3D 

Cora. VMB-2 Z3D0 

Cora. Plane No.: 

1 Z3D1 

2 Z3D2 

3 Z3D3 

4 Z3D4 

5 Z3D5 

6 Z3D6 

7 Z3D7 

8. Z3D8 

9 Z3D9 

10... Z3D10 

11 Z3D11 

12 Z3D12 


Fleet Air Detachment Shore 
Based at NAS Pearl Harbor 
Will use only Navy Calls. 
Coast Guard: 


COC Kukui E5Z 

Coast Guard HdqtS- B79 

C. Guard Radio Station .... J8A 

Reliance . . N6C 

Taney E3M 

Tiger.. H6F 

U. S. C. G. 400 R7Y 

U. 8. C. O. 403... SIL 

S. C. G. 838.. U2B 

U. S. C. G. AB27 . V7T 

All C. G. Vessels X5Q 

PAA Radio Station Oahu HlX 

PAA Radio Station Canton Is HSU 

PAA Radio Station Midway J4A 

PAA Radio Station Wake.. J7K 


[S] 


ADDITIONS 


U88 McFarland 

U88 Thornton 

U8S Curtiss 

US8 Hulbert 

U8S Avocot 

U88 Tangier 

Comdr IMv 1, VP 27 

Comdr Div 2, VP 27 

Base Station, VP 27 

Any plane, VP 27 

Patrol Sqdm 27 (collective) 

Comdr Patron 27 

27-P-l 

27-P-2... 


.. R2U 

27- P-3- , 

.. S90 

27-P-4- 

.. B3K 

27-P-6.. 

.. BSP 

27-P-6.. 

ESN 

27-P-7.. 

.. HSR 

27-P-8.. 

.. W30 

27-P-9.. 

.. V20 

27-P-lO. 

.. U4B 

27-P-l 1. 

.. J50 

27-P-12- 

.. J5P 

27-P-13. 

.. J5P0 

27-P-14. 

.. J5P1 

27-P-15. 

.. J6P2 



J5P3 

J5P4 

J5P5 

J5P6 

J5P7 

J6P8 

J6P9 

J5P10 

J5P11 

J5P12 

J5P13 

J5P14 

J5P15 


Signal Operations Instructions (Joint) No. 43-8. 
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2. The Following calls are allocated to units indicated. They may be ass 
but when assigned, report will be made at once to the Department Signal 


^led by the unit Command, 
►fflcer. 


Department 


MP5 

9HK 

K93 

2DZ 

Z24 


Hawaiian Air Force 


Navy 


Z3K 

Z6C 


Division 


ZK5 

2RC 

8KB 

7ZU 

YQl 

P57 

9KK 

2BZ 

TM4 

9YK 


H. S. r. A. B. 


AQl 

EK9 

XN6 

JZ2 

AZ2 

7SW 

CK5 



EY3 

HF7 

L35 

IZ2 

MI6 

OOl 

RF7 

UV3 

VV3 

WS8 

zre 

IHH 

IIG 

isn 

lUO 

izo 

3IL 

3MX 

4CM 

5AR 

5NP 

5UR 

6DI 

6CI 

60N 

7KF 

7qF 

7YF 

8LS 

8QS 


3. Call signs for Radio Sets, types SCR-194 and SCR-195, will be designated by the Commanding Officer 
of the units using such sets. 

By order of Roar Admiral BLOCH and Lieutenant General SHORT. 

Pmup Haybs, 

Colonel, General Staff Corpe, 

J. W. Lewis, Chief of Staff. 

Captain, U. S. N. 

Chief of Staff. 

Offictal: R. C. Throckmorton 

R. C. Throckmorton, 

Li. Col., General Staff Corps, 

Aset. Chief of Staff, G-3. 


Exhibit No. 54 

OP-30C1-AJ 
(SC)N20-12 
Serial 010230 

Navy Df.pabtment, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

February 17, lOffl. 

Confidential 

: The Chief of Naval OperatloDS. 

To : The Commandant, First Naval District. 

The Commandant, Third Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fourth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fifth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Sixth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Seventh Naval District. 

The Commandant, Eighth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Tenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Eleventh Naval District. 

The Commandant, Twelfth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fifteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Sixteenth Naval Di.strict. 

The Commandant, Naval Station, Guantanamo. 

Subject: Anti-torpedo baffles for protection against torpedo plane attacks. 
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1. Id previous correspondence the Comnaandants and local Joint Planning 
Committees have been requested, where considered necessary, to submit recom- 
mendations concerning the employment of nets and booms in their defenses. 
In nearly all cases the recommendations received were limited to harbor en- 
trances. One of the reasons for this was that the Department, after previously 
making studies of many harbors, submitted certain prop(»sals for consideration 
by the Districts, but did not specifically propose any protection against torpedo 
plane attacks. 

2. The Commandants and Local Joint Planning Committees are requested, 
if they have not already done so, to consider the employment of and to make 
recommendations concerning anti-torpedo baffles especially for the protection of 
large and valuable units of the fleet in their respective harbors, and especially 
at the major fleet bases. 

3. In considering the use of A/T baflies, the following limitations, among 
others, may be borne in mind : 

(a) A minimum depth of water of seventy-five feet may be assumed necessary 
to successfully drop toi*pedoes from planes. About two hundred yards of torpedo 
run is necessary before the exploding device is armed, but this may be altered. 

(b) There should be ample maneuvering room available for vessels approach- 
ing and leaving berths. 

(c) Ships should be able to get away on short notice. 

(d) Room must be available inside the baffles for tugs fuel oil barges and 
harbor craft to maneuver alongside individual ships. 

(e) Baffles should be clear of cable areas, ferry routes, and channels used 
by shipping. 

(f) Baffles should be sufficient distance from anchored vessels to insure the 
vessels safety in case a torpeilo explodes on striking a baffle. 

(g) • High land in the vicinity of an anchorage makes a successful airplane 
attack from the land side most difficult. 

(h) Vulnerable areas in the baffles should he so placed as to compel attacking 
planes to come within effective range of anti-aircraft batteries before they can 
range their ton)edoes. 

(1) Availability of shore and ship anti-aircraft protection balloon barrages, 
and aircraft protection. 

(j) Availability of naturally well protected anchorages within a harbor from 
torpedo plane attack for a number of large sinps. Where a large force such as 
a fleet is based, the installation of satisfactory baffles will be difficult because of 
congestion. 

R. E. INGERSOU., 

Acting. 

Copy to : 

Cine, Pacific 
Cine, Atlantic 
Cine, Asiatic 

G. ONav. Net Dc^t, Tlburon 
O. O. Nav. Net Depot, Newport 
Buord 
Op-12 

Certified to be a true copy of file copy in CincPac. 

Ensign H. E. Rorman, U. S. N. 

Secret Mail Officer. 
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Exhibit No. 55 


[i] OP-30C1-AJ 
(SC) N20-12 
Serial 055730 

Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations^ 

Washington, June IS, 19iL 

Confidential 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To ; The Commandant, First Naval District. 

The Commandant, Third Naval Di.strict. 

The Commandant, Fourth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fifth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Sixth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Seventh Naval District. 

The Commandant, Eighth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Tenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Eleventh Naval District. 

' The Commandant, Twelfth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, P"'oiirteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Fifteenth Naval District. 

The Commandant, Sixteenth Naval District. 

Subject: Anti-torpedo baffles for prote<*tion against torpedo plane attacks. 
Reference: (a) CNO conf. Itr. Op^30Cl Serial 010230 of Feb. 17, 1941. 

1. In reference (a) the Commandants were requested to consider the employ- 
ment of and to make rec'ommendations concerning anti-torpedo baffles especially 
for the protection of large and valuable units of the fleet in their respective har- 
bors and especially at the major fleet bases. In paragraph 3 were itemized cer- 
tain limitations to consider in the use of A/T baffles among which the following 
was stated : 

“A minimum depth of water of 75 feet may be assumed necessary to successfully 
drop tori)edoes from planes. About two hundred yards of torpedo run is neces- 
sary before the exploding device is armed, but this may be altered.” 

2. Recent developments have shown that United State.s and British torpedoes 
may be dropped from planes at heights of as much as three hundred feet, and in 
some cases make initial dives of considerably less than 75 feet, and make excellent 
runs. Hence, it may be stated that it can not be assumed that any capital ship 
or other valuable ves.sel is .safe when at anchor from this type of attack if sur- 
rounded by water at a sufficient distance to permit an attack to be developed and 
a sufficient run to arm the torpedo. 

Certified to be a true copy of file copy in Cincpac. 

H. E. Rorman, 

Ensign H. E. Rorman. V8N, 

Secret Mail Officer. 

3. While no minimum depth of water in w'hich naval vessels may be anchored 
can arbitrarily be assumed as providing safety from torpedo plane attack, it may 
be assumed that depth of water will be one of the factors considered by any 
attacking force, and an attack launched in relatively deep water (10 fathoms 
or more) is much more likely. 

4. As a matter of information the torpedoes launched by the British at Taranto 
were, in general, in thirteen to fifteen fathoms of water, although several tor- 
pedoes may have been launched in eleven or twelve fathoms. 

R. B. Inqersoix. 

Copy to: 

CinCJpac 

CinClant 

CinCaf 

C. O. Naval Net Depot, Tiburon 
C. O. Naval Net Depot, Newport 
Comdt, NavSta, Guantanamo 
Comdt. NavSta, Samoa 
Buord 
Op-12 
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Exhibit No. 56 

CONFIDENTIAL 

OP30C-MD-2/7/41 

(SC)N2(>-12 

Serial 07830 Feb. 11, 1941. 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations 

To : The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 

SubJ : Experimental and Development Work on Nets and Booms 

R:»t': ALUSNA London Disjiiitch 041625 of February 5, 1941 

1. Ref. (a) requested information concerning all promising experimental and 
development work on nets and booms done by the U. S. Navy since March 1940. 

2. As far as this Office is aware, no such work has been done other than the 
D*aking of minor modilications to the Admiralty designs. It is considered that 
experimental and development work should be undertaken. If necessary, addi- 
tional personnel for this purpose should be secured. 

3. There appears an urgent need for an anti-torpedo net which can be laid 
and removed in certain harbors in a short time for temporary use, and which 
will give good if not perfect protection ^from torpedoes fired from planes. The 
present Admiralty type net is designe<l to withstand torpedoes armed with cutters, 
and its appurtenances are very heavy. A lighter net which will stop a torpedo 
not armed with cutters would furnish some protection, especially against torpedoes 
which would explode on contact wdth a metal net. 

4. Effort should he made to reduce the 'weights of the present Admiralty nets 
and booms and their appurtenances without reducing their efficiency in order 
that they may be more readily handled. As a beginning, it is also suggested 
that plans be made to test sections of the old A/S net and of the new, as well as 
indicator nets, by attacking submarines. While such tests may duplicate British 
experiments, valuable lessons may be learned. It is requested that this Office 
be kept informed of development work and all tests and experiments conducted 
with nets and booms. 

/s/ H. R. Stakk. 


Confidential 


Exhibit No. 57 

Navy Department, 

Office of Chief of Naval Operatic. ns. 

Office op Naval Itelligence, 
Washington, December i, 19iJ. 

Copy No. 83 
Serial No. 25 


Fortnightly Summary of Current National Situations 

(Information concerning Anti-Axis Belligerents is omitted from this publica- 
tion due to its wide dissemination by mall. ) 

Because of the CONFIDENTIAL nature of the sources from which some of 
the information embodied in the text of this publication issues, and because of the 
CONFIDENTIAL channels through which it is transmitted to the Division of 
Naval Intelligence, It is appropriate to Invite particular attention to the CON- 
FIDENTIAL character of this publication. 

T. S. Wilkinson, 

T. S. Wilkinson, 

Captain, U. 8. 'Navy, 
Director of 'Naval Intelligence, 
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[Jf] Confidential 

Serial No. 25. 

December 1, 1941 

Fortnightly Summary' of Current National Situations 

A. The Diplomatic Situation 

1. Japan, 

Unless the Japanese re<iuest continuance of the conversations, the Japanese- 
American negotiations have virtually broken down. The Japanese Government 
and press are proclaiming loudly that the nation must carry on resolutely the 
work of building the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. The press also is 
criticising lliailand severely. Strong indications point to an early Japanese 
advance against Thailand. 

Relations between Japan and Russia remained strained. Japan signed a five- 
year extension of the anti-comintern pact with Germany and other Axis nations 
on November 25. 

2. Germany. 

Members of the German Armament Commission in Casablanca are now author- 
ized to wear uniforms and make arrestS. General Schulthelss of the Air Force, 
Head of the Commission, is reported to favor a German military occupation of 
Morocco. 

There is evidence tliat Germany, now virtually in control of the governments of 
Spain and Portugal, has impressed upon these governments the necessity of main- 
taining friendly relations with the United States and with Britain. It is Ger- 
many’s expectation that such a policy will increase the resources of these two 
countries with materials which eventually can be turned against those who have 
supplied them. 

Turkey still is being subjected to diplomatic pressure to Join the Axis or “take 
the conse(iuences.” Gt‘rmany\s representations have had no apparent effect. 

According to a press report from Berlin, seven more nations have signed the 
anti-comintern pact. The new signatories are fHnland, Denmark, Bulgaria, 
Croatia, Slovakia, Rumania, and the Nanking Government in China. This iiact 
should not be confused wit hthe Tri-Power Accord of which Germany, Japan 
and Italy were the original signatories and to which Rumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia subsequently adhered. 

[2] 3. Italy. 

The repurchase of war materiel sold to Italy by the French is now the subject 
of conversations being held by a French delegation which arrived recently ir» 
Rome. These conversations were initiated by Italy and were based on Italy's 
urgent need for foreign exchange. These negotiations are not expected to m^t 
with particular success. 

The visit of the German Minister of Economics (Dr. Funk) to Rome on October 
apparently was motivated by the serious concern felt by Germany over the 
steady climb in Italian prices of exports to Germany. Dr. Funk threatened to 
raise the price of coal shipments to Italy, but it was agreed finally that Italy 
would not raise prices, and that Germany would increase the yearly exports of 
coal to Italy from the twelve million tons previously agreed upon to eighteen 
million tons. Previous shipments of coal from Germany barely reached two- 
thirds of the Italian national requirements. This was demonstrated by the 
recent laws restricting heating this winter. 

4. France. 

France moved a step closer to the “new order” in Europe on November IS 
when Marshal Retain, under continued pres.sure from Berlin and the pro- 
collaborationist elements within the Vichy government, announced the “retire- 
ment” of General Maxime Weygand as delegate-general and military commander 
of French North Africa. That strategic area henceforth is to be administered 
from Vichy under the direct control of Vice Premier Darlan. Lieutenant General 
Alfonse Juin, until June of this year a pri.soner of war of Germany and later 
commander of French troops in Morocco, succeeds Weygand as military com- 
mander in North Africa. The military command of French West Africa goe< 
to General Jean Barrau, formerly in command of troops at Dakar. Vice Admiral 
Fenard was named i)ermanent Secretary General of French Africa, and Yves 
Chatel is the new Governor General of Algeria. Additional concessions to the 
Germans may be announced following the meeting of Retain and Darlan with 
Reichsmarshal Goering which is scheduled for the near future. There are Indi- 
cations that this meeting may be followed by a conference with Adolph Hitler, 
with the possible attendance of Premier Mussolini. 
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The Reich is said to be attempting to persuade Vichy to provide naval 
convoys for Italian supply vessels and to have requested that French Army 
divisions replace Nazi troops between Nantes and Inin. Germany meanwhile, 
is reported to have cut the occupation cost levied against France from $8,000,000 
to $6,000,000 a day, retroactive to May 10, 1941. 

France’s concern over the situation in Africa is manifested by the sudden 
departure from Vichy of Admiral Platon (Minister of Colonies), General Bergeret 
(Air Secretary) and Admiral Auphan (Chief of the Naval General Staff) to 
in.spect the defenses of North and West Africa. During the absence of Platon 
and Bergeret, Admiral Darlan will act as interim Secretary of Colonies and 
Air. Additional powers have been granted Darlan by placing under his National 
Defense Ministry all seryices under the Franco-German armistice formerly 
administered by the War and Foreign Ministries. 

Following the dismissal of General Weygand, the United States Department 
of State announced that trpde with North Africa would be suspended and that 
Franco-American relations were to be studied in the light of the new develop- 
ments. At the stiine time American lend-lease aid was extended to the Free 
French of General Charles de Gaulle. 

On November 26, General Catroux (Free French Commander in Syria) pro- 
claimed the independence of Lebanon and the termination of the mandate in 
the name of France. The new government yvlll be headed by President Alfred 
Macache. 

France is understood to have protested to the Japanese government over the 
size of the mission, numbering 350 political and economic experts, accompanying 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa, new Japanese Ambassador to French Indo-Chlna. 

Despite rumors of capitulation, the situation in French Somaliland remains 
unchanged. The Paris radio anqounced on November 21 that the colony could 
not hold out longer than four to six weeks under the continued British blockade. 

14] 5. Latin America, 

Mexico. 

President Roosevelt has nominated the present Ambassador to Cuba, George 
S. Messersmith, to succeed Josephus Daniels as Ambassador to Mexico. The 
new British Ambassador to Mexico, Charles Bateman, is expected to arrive in 
mid-December, which is about the same time that Messersmith probably will 
take up his new duties. 

The State Department announced an agreement has been reached with Mexico 
providing: (1) The settling of a final fair price for American properties taken 
oyer in 1933, through exi)erts or through further diplomatic negotiations. 
Mexico tendered $9,()()0,(XK) in advance as a token payment. (2) General and 
agrarian claims comprised, Mexico to pay $40,()()0,(X)0 in full settlement. Mexico 
has already paid $3,()00,0()0 on these claims and will pay $3,()03,()()0 uix)n exchange 
of ratifications of the conventions covering them. The remaining $34,900,000 is 
payable at the rate of $2,500,000 annually. (3) A reciprocal trade agreement 
to be negotiated at once. (4) The United States will provide a $40,000,000 
stabilization fund to maintain the peso at its present rate. (5) The United 
States will purtdiase up to 6,000,000 ounces of newly-mined Mexican silver 
monthly. 

The Export-Import Bank has established a $30,000,000 credit for the develop- 
ment of roads and hlgjiways. The credit will be available in yearly increments 
up to $10,000,(K)0 over a three year period. The Mexican Government guarantees 
payment unconditionally ; and additional security is provided, in the form of 
highway bonds, payable from the Federal gasoline tax. 

• Costa Rica, 

President Calderon has repeated his offer of landing fields, air and naval bases 
to the United States, as free measures of hemispheric defense. 

El Salvador. 

Pro- Ax is Chief of Police Colonel Merino has been replaced by pro- Ally Colonel 
Monterrosa. 

Little progress is noted in the new government of Panama towards consolida- 
tion of its gains. The second designate to the presidency Is named Minister to 
Washington; the third designate, Anibal Rios, is in Colombia, and will be 
arrested if he returns to Panama, where a number of his supporters have been 
Jailed. Key positions still are occupied by Ariaristas, although there Is a cordial 
disposition to cooperate with the United States. The extreme nationalistic laws 
passed by Arias are not repealed, but already their application is lapsing. The 
government is unlikely to do anything that will frighten off U. S. tourist or 
business dollars. 
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Argentina,, 

There are many indications that a secret understanding as to the joint 
defense of the Straits of Magellan has been established between Argentina and 
Chile. The recent death of the President of Chile probably will reopen discus- 
sions on defense in that area. There have been expressions of annoyance on the 
part of high Argentine ofticials over staff discussions l)etween the United States 
and countries adjacent to the Argentine, and over the U. S. lend-lease aid prom- 
ised to Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil. The view is held that the Argentine 
is an interested party to all such discussions and dispositions. 

A new political party, of Fascist character, called Patria has been launched 
in Buenos Aires by the pro-Axis Manuel Fresco. Observers note a new student’s 
party, or “Young Argentine” party, in process of formation. It is a coalition 
of radical nationalist groups. 

Oerman influence in the Argentine is very low, the Russian war having alien- 
ated many former supjiorters. There is demand for a more vigorous attitude 
toward the Axis than that exhibited by Vice-President Castillo, and an inten- 
siflcation of the Taborda Committee activities may l)e exijected. 

While there are no immediate signs of trouble in the Argentine, the next few 
weeks will be critical. The conscrij)ts are flnishing their military service and 
returning home. Jiisto, always a dubious factor In [d] politics, seems 
firmly in control of the Army. In ^the Senate, the nationalists and the Demo- 
cratic factions have reached an impasse. A coalition of nationalist — or totali- 
tarian — factions, under a strong leader, probably wound mean the overthrow 
of the present government. 

Brazil. 

During the period under review there have been some alarming reports from 
various sources in Brazil, forecasting trouble between Vargas and the explosive 
elements in his government. To date, however, nothing serious has occurred. 
Brazil Is meeting, with some hesitation, her commitments in hemisphere defense, 
and cooperating in the movement of U. S. troops to Sutinam by sending a military 
mission to ParamatHbo, and strengthening her border forces in that area. 
Currently, General Goes is denouncing U. S. aims as imperialistic in South 
America, and his good faith in staff discussions should be accepted with grave 
reservations. 

Chile. 

The sudden death of President Aguirre Corda, from a bronchial affection, has 
caused considerable unrest in Chile, and responsive uneasiness In that country’s 
neighbors. Don Tinto as he was affectionately called, l)ecau8e of the red wine 
for which his vineyards were famous, headed the only i>opular front government, 
but w’as generally regarded as a friend to Democracy. He has preserved for 
some years an uneasy equilibrium between highly antagonistic and immoderate 
factions. His successor pro tempore is a noted conciliator. Most observers 
believe that the government will remain stable during the sixty-day period before 
the election of a new President. 

Colombia. 

The Colombian Senate has rejected the U. S. Black List of Axis firms in the 
Western Hemisphere, on the grounds that, in a matter of such mutual interest 
to the American Republics, all their governments should have been consulted. 

The Colombia press (*ondernns artl(‘le.s on the country by Benjamin Welles and 
John Gunther, terming them “Ambas.sadors of Ill-Will.” It is not realized 
[7] in the United States to what a high degree the Latin-American press 
is sensitive to criticism of national custom and usage. The sum total of U. S. 
literary comment on the Latin Americas is undoubtedly harmful to Pan American 
accord. 

Bolivia. 

A U. 8. Army Air Mission has been established in La Paz. 

Ecuador. 

The notorious and able Dr. Kuhne, suspected Nazl-agent in Quito, has been 
banished to a small town on the Ecuador-Colombian border, because of attention 
focused on him by the writer John G. Gunther. 

Peru. 

Early in the period observers in Peru reported widespread popular resentment 
over Peru’s failure to receive certain airplanes and material, embargoed by the 
U. 8 Department of State pending .settlement of the Ecuador-Pem border dispute. 
Concessions have been made in the procurement of non-<*ombatant tyr>es, and 
the excitement is subsiding. Affairs on the border are quiescent. 

In Lima, the Aprista Party announ(*es the possibility of the resignation of 
President Prado, because of popular dissatisfaction with the border situation. 
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General Ureta, the hero of the Ecuadorean war, Is a strong Presidential possi- 
bility, but he is said to have no desire to gain the ofllce by unconstitutional 
means. Ureta is pro-U. S. and anti-Axis, 

Cfeneral. 

The ABC countries at large are showing signs of disillusionment and exhausted 
patience in the matter of lend-lease material. Much has been promised ; almost 
literally nothing has been sent. Some deliveries, even token deliveries, would 
have a happy effect at this time. 

[8] Trends. 

Military and Naval. 

Mexico. — ^The naval budget for 1942 has been set at 85,000,000 pesos, or about 
$8,000,000. This is twice the 1941 budget. 

South America. — ^Nothing to add to summary of November 15. 

Economic. 

The period under review has been characterized by numerous complaints in 
the press of the American Republics, and in rex)orts from various local sources, 
over the growing dearth of materials essential to the support of industries. De- 
prived of European export markets, the American Republics look to the United 
States for a variety of heavy materials, neither produced nor manufactured south 
of the Rio Grande. Immediate obstacles are : The matter of priorities, and the 
availability of shipping. Here, as in the lend-lease military and naval material, 
the patience of the Latin-Americas is about exhausted, and their confidence in 
U. S. good faith is deteriorating. Few Latin Americans appreciate the magnitude 
now of the demands upon U. S. industry. Aids to Britain, to Russia, and to 
China, and confusion in U. S. production, are widely advertised. Opponents to 
U. S. and to Pan American policies are alert to take advantage of current cir- 
cumstances. As a measure for the future, no less than for Immediate benefit, 
the allotment to Latin American trade of certain priorities, however limited, and 
of shipping, appears urgently desirable. 

[P] B. The Japanese Military Situation 

Japanese troops, supplies and equipment were pouring into Indo-Chlna during 
the past fifteen days. Units landed at Haiphong were sent south by rail to Saigon. 
Troops were moved quickly through Saigon towards the interior and the Thailand 
border. The arrival of reinforcements continues. Japanese army strength now 
in Indo-China is believed to be about 25,000 in Tongking province, and between 
70,000 and 100,000 in south Indo-China. 

Naval craft and aircraft also moved south. It is estimated that there are about 
200 Japanese planes in Indo-China and roughly the same number on Hainan Island. 

C. The Japanese Naval Situation 

Deployment of naval forces to the southward has indicated clearly that exten- 
sive preparations are underway for hostilities. At the same time troop trans- 
I)ort8 and freighters are pouring continually down from Japan and northern 
China coast ports headed south, apparently for French Indo-China and Formosan 
IK>rts. Present movements to the south appear to be carried out by small Indi- 
vidual units, but the organization of an extensive task force, now definitely Indi- 
cated, will probably take sharper form in the next few days. To date this task 
force, under the command of the Commander in Chief Second Fleet, appears to be 
subdivided into two major task groups, one gradually concentrating off the South- 
east Asiatic coast, the other in the Mandates. Each constitutes a strong striking 
force of heavy and light cruisers, units of the Combined Air Force, destroyer and 
submarine squadrons. Although one division of battleships also may be assigned, 
the major capital ship strength remains in home waters, as well as the greatest 
portion of the carriers. 

The equipment being carried south is a vast assortment, including landing boats 
in considerable numbers. Activity In the Mandates, under naval control, consists 
not only of large reinforcements of personnel, aircraft, munitions but also of 
construction material with yard workmen, engineers, etc. 

D. The Chinese Military Situation 

The Chinese are concentrating troops to defend the Burma Road. In position, 
or moving up for this duty, are about 185,000 men. Including China’s only mech- 
anized units. Skirmishing was reported during the period in north Honan, south 
Hopei, Shantung, south Anhwei, near Shanghai and near Canton. 


79716— 40— Bx. 146, vol. 2 41 
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[10^ B. The German Military, Naval and Air Situations 

1. MUitary. 

Strength, 

It has been estimated that Germany now may have 300 divisions. Of these, 
28 divisions are unidentified. Of the identified divisions 72 are probably unfitted 
and not yet ready for field duty. This would leave 200 divisions ready for active 
service at the present time. 

Distrilmtion. 

The 272 identified divisions are distributed as follows: 


Location, 

Russian Front 

Northern Group 

Central Group 

Southern Group 

Italy and Libya 

Balkans and Hungary 

Poland and East Prussia 

Finland 

Germany and Austria 

Holland, Belgium and France 

Norway 

Denmark 


Number of Divisions 

Total 168 (including 20 motorized, 19 ar- 
31 mored, 2 cavalry, and 2 mouo- 

86 tain dlvs. ) 

51 

3 (including 2 armored) 

14 (including 1 mountain) 

10 

7 (including 1 motorized and 3 mountain) 
33 

27 

8 
2 


Operations. 

(Note: Eastern Front only; see ITALY for Tiibyan Campaign.) 


[11] Following the freezing of the ground, German offensive operations 
have been resumed. 

Finnish Sector . — There Is evidence of renewed pressure towards Murmansk. 
Kandalaksha and the White Sea. None of these objectives has been reached to 
date. The situation along the Svir River and in the southern Karelian front 
remains unchanged. There has been a resumption of artillery action at Hangoe. 

North-Central Sector . — The siege of Leningrad continues with no apparent 
change in the situation. The Kron.stadt batteries are reported to be still active 
against the Finnish right flank on the Isthmus and against the German left flank 
engaged in the siege of Leningrad. 

Russian counter-attacks have prevented German forces at Tlchvin, Just east 
of the Volkhov River, from effecting a Junction with Finnlsh-Gterman units in 
the Svir River section. This leaves the Russian route to Leningrad via Lake 
Ladoga still open. 

The Russians claim to have carried out counter-attacks in the vicinity of Nov- 
gorod. Tliese attacks have had no visible results to date. 

Central Sector . — German assault against Moscow has been resumed during 
the past 6-10 days. Despite bitter Russian resistance and incessant counter- 
attacks, the Germans have made some headway north and south of the city. At 
Kalinin no appreciable shift in the lines has been apparent. Southeast of Kalinin 
the Russians have admitted fighting near Klin, and the Germans have officially 
claimed the capture of Solnechnogorsk, indicating considerable German penetra- 
tion northwest of Moscow. The Russians admit being forced back in the Mozhaiai 
sector. Another threat is developing at Tula, where the Russians report great 
German pressure. 

South-Central Sector . — Gradual German advances along the Orel-Kursk front, 
which have been hinted at for some time but not substantiated, are confirmed in 
the reports that Yefremov (on the Moscow-Yelets railroad) has been captured 
and that advance units, progressing toward the important center of Voronezh, 
have reached Tim, 40 miles east of Kursk. 

[12] Donetz Basin Sector . — The Russians claim deep advances In a counter- 
attack on the “Donetz Plateau”, but fall to mention the recapture of any important 
Industrial centers. Axis reports have emphasized gradual progr^s along a 
broad front, but have been vague as to details. 

Rostov apparently has been captured, although the Soviets insist street fighting 
is still in progress. A crossing of the lower Don River and the pursuit of retiring 
Red forces towards the Caucasus is reported from Berlin. 

Crimean Sector . — ^According to reports, all of the Crimea except Sevastopol is 
now in German hands. The defeat of Russian forces in the central Crimea, the 
breaking of strong defense positions across the Kerch Peninsula, the capture of 
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Kerch and the western shore of Kerchinskl Straits have opened up another 
avenue for the invasion of the Caucasus. 

Sevastopol is isolated and under siege, and apparently has lost its value as a 
base for the Red Black Sea Fleet. 

Personalities. 

General Kurt von Briesen was killed in action on the eastern front on November 
20, 1041. 

2. Naval. 

Distribution. 


Ship 


Date 


Location 


Name 


Type 


Tirpitr 

Scbarnhorst 

Gneiscnau 

SchleswlR* Holstein. - . 

Schlesien . 

[/5] Graf Zeppelin 

Admiral Scheer 

I^uetfow 

Seydliu 

Prinz Eu^n 

Admiral Hipper 

NuemberR 

I^ipziR 

Ko(‘ln 

Emden 

4 Units 

5-7 Units 

1 Unit 

3 Units 

2 Units 

Remaining Units 

150 Units (estimated) 


BB 

November 9 

BB 

November 21 

BB 

November 21 

OBB 

November 9 

OBB 

October 7 

CV 

Prior Nov. 16 

CA 

November 19 

CA 

November 9 

CA 

October 12 

CA 

November 21 

CA 

November 6 

C/ Li 
CL 

|Novembcr 6 

CL 

September 29 

CL 

November 9 

DD 

September 24 

Dl) 

September 24 

DD 

September 24 

DD 

September 24 

DD 

October 24 

DD 


8S 





Kiel. 

Brest. 

Brest. 

Hamburg. 

Central Baltic. 

Denartcd Stettin. 
Swlnemuendc. 

Kiel. 

Bremen. 

Brest. 

Off Sassnitz. 

One of these two ships off 
Sassnitz. 

Gdynia. 

Kiel. 

Northern Norway. 

In the Baltic. 

Bergen. 

North Sea ports. 
Cherbourg. 

U nknown. 

Onerating out of German, 
Norwegian and French 
Atlantic ports. 


Operations. 

A smaller number than usual of German submarines were encountered during 
the period November 6 to November 13. Two forces were operating: one off the 
Portuguese coast, and one off the southern coast of Greenland. 

Briti.sh October shipping tonnage losses were less than 75% of the September, 
1941, losses. 

[/^] HMS ARK ROYAL was attacked and sunk by two or more German 
submarines just east of Gibraltar on November 13, 1941. It is not certain 
whether these submarines were operating out of the usual French West Coast 
ba.ses, or from newly established bases in the Mediterranean. 

In the light of available information, it appears practically certain that all 
Rumanian and Bulgarian Black Sea ports are being prepared by the Germans 
for use as bases for offensive operations. The naval forces at Axis disposal in 
this sea are still very inferior to the Russian Black Sea Fleet. Axis Black Sea 
naval operations on any extensive scale are not to be expected until such time 
as the Refl Black Sea Fleet either will have been destroyed or otherwise 
neutralized. 

It is reported that Axis Black Sea forces have been reenforced by five small 
submarines brought down the Danube. A sixth small U-boat is to follow. 

A shortage in available Axis Black Sea shipping may be indicated by the 
recent sinking of a 1200-ton Hungarian river motor vessel. This ship was re- 
ported to have been carrying munitions for Axis land forces and was sunk by a 
mine in the Black Sea. 

H. M. S. DEVONSHIRE (CA) encountered and sank a converted German 
commerce raider on November 22 in the South Atlantic. The Axis raider, be- 
lieved to have been the TAMESIS, was blown up by a magazine explosion thirteen 
minutes following the commencement of the engagement. 

According to belated evidence, it is not fairly certain that the German 6,000- 
ton light cruiser KOELN was engaged in operations leading to the capture of 
the Baltic (Oesel) Islands six weeks or so ago. 
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Personalities. 

Lt. Reschke and Lt. Guggenberger were in command of the two German sub- 
marines credited with the sinking of the ARK ROYAL. Reschke entered the 
Navy in 1929 and Guggenberger In 1934. Neither officer had been previously 
mentioned in connection with submarine operations. 

[75] Captain Bernhard Rogge was in command of the raider reported sunk 
by H. M. S. DEVONSHIRE. Captain Rogge entered the Navy in 1915 and was 
advanced to his present rank in 1940. He has been awarded the Knig^ht’s Cross 
of the Iron Cross. 

3. Air. 

Strength and Disposition. 

According to a recent reliable report, the disposition of the German Air Force 
in Russia is as follows : 



Leningrad 

Moscow 

South of 
Eharkoy- 
Eiev 

Finland & 
North 
Norway 

Long range bombers 

90 

200 

240 

40 

Bornber reconnaissance 

30 

80 

45 

10 

Dive bombers 

0 

00 

60-75 

30 

Single-engine fighters 

30 

180 

130 

30 

Two-engine fighters 

30 

35 

0 

10 



Totals - 

180 

535 

475^90 

120 



Grand total: 1310-1325. 

A previous report from the same source estimated that, as of October 1, 1941, 
the Germans had almost exactly twice the above number of planes on the Russian 
front. This reduction in air strength may be due to some, or all, of the following 
factors: (a) reported withdrawal of some 560 bombers and 150 single-engine 
fighters from the Russian front to central Germany for refitting; (b) losses; (c) 
shift of air strength to the Mediterranean, which has recently been reiwrted 
from several sources. 

In the Mediterranean, prior to the beginning of the recent British offensive in 
Cyrenaica, German Air Force distribution was reliably reported as follows: 


m 

Bombers 

Dive 

bombers 

Fighters 

Reoon- 

nals- 

sanoe 

Coastal 

Cyrenaica - 

30 

10 

70 

75 

5 


Sicily -■ 


Crete _ 

20 

10 



South Greece 

60 

20 

25 





Total: 335. 


This represented a slight decrease in German air strength in the Mediterranean 
from the last previously reported figures. 

Operations 

West. Reconnaissance continues to be the chief German aerial activity in this 
theater, operations being carried out over the British Isles and over the sea 
approaches. A small number of bombers were regularly in action, and activity 
of mine-laying planes was reported occasionally. 

Russian Front . — According to German claims, the German Air Force has been 
very active on the Eastern Front. Leningrad and Moscow were bombed regularly 
during the past two weeks. The northern part of the city of Leningrad is now 
in ruins, the Germans report. German bombers also are said to have paid par- 
ticular attention to railroad communications; namely, the yards near Moscow 
and the Murmansk railroad at and north of Vologda. 

The Luftwaffe also claims many successes in pounding the Russians in the 
Crimea at Sevastopol and at Kerch. 

Up to November 1, German sources claim that 83,000,000 pounds of supplies in 
30,000 flights had been carried to the front by German air transport. 

On November 21, the Germans claimed further that, to that date, 15,877 
Russian planes had been destroyed. 
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[17] Mediterranean , — German activity In this theater has been limited 
largely to defensive operations. It has been reported that German air units in 
Libya have recently vainly requested reenlorcements of troop-carrying planes. 

Persanalities 

During the last fortnight, the German Air Force has lost its greatest technical 
expert and Its leading ace. Col. Gen. Udet was killed while testing a new secret 
weapon. Lt. Col. Moelders was killed when a transport plane in which he was 
a passenger crashed near Breslau on November 22. Moelders was returning to 
the front after attending Udet’s funeral. 

[18] F. The Italian Military, Naval and Air Situations 

1. Military, 

Libya. 

At dawn, Tuesday, November 18, the British launched their long-awaited offen- 
sive against the Italian and German forces in the Libyan Desert. The British 
have been preparing for this drive for many months, and a steady stream of 
materiel has been flowing to the Midddle East. For the flrst time British forces 
are meeting the Germans with ample equipment and air superiority. 

The main spearhead of the attack began south of Sidi Omar, fifteen miles from 
the coast at Solium, and branched northward to Bir el Gobi and Sidi el Resegh. 
At Bir el Gobi, the Italian 132nd Ariete Armored Division apparently was badly 
mauled by the British. At El Rezegh, Imperial forces captured the airfield, 
including planes and personnel. Further south an Imperial Motorized Force, 
starting from Glarabub, raced across the desert to Gialo Oasis and captured 
the Italian outpost of El Augila. 

Since the initial thrust a tank battle, between German and British armored 
forces, ensued at El Rezegh where both sides lost heavily in mechanized equip- 
ment. To date the fighting is still fluid, and no decision has been reached. How- 
ever, the British are now in possession of Rezegh ; Gambut and Sidi Omar Nuovo 
(the main supply bases of the German armored forces) have been captured, and 
the Tobruk garrison has made a juncture with the main Imperial forces at Ed 
Duda. 

East Africa. 

Gondar, the last stronghold of the Italians in Ethiopia, is expected to capitu- 
late within the next few weeks. The beleaguered Italian forces are entrenched 
on a mountain top north of Lake Tana where they have beeh cut off from supplies 
for the past seven months. British forces are closing In now and are only 
seven miles from Gondar. 

(Note: Since the preparation of this report, the fall of Gondar has been 
announced.) 

[18] Russian Front. 

Italian ground lines of communication are being obstructed on the Russian 
Front and air transport is being used to supply the troops. Italian difficulties 
are due to mined and mired roads, lack of transportation facilities and the 
refusal of the Germans to repair the railroads in that sector. As a result, Italian 
forces in the Stalino area have been directed to exploit whatever local resources 
are available. 

2. Naval. 

The Italian Navy is demonstrating its Inability to protect convoys to Africa. 
In the attack on an Italian convoy November 8 by the British, the two Italian 
8-inch gun cruisers stayed beyond the range of the British 0-lnch gun cruisers 
during the entire action. Seven of the ten ships sunk in this convoy contained 
German troops. Again on November 21/22 a British submarine attacked another 
Italian convoy escorted by three cruisers and three destroyers in the Straits of 
Messina. One cruiser and a destroyer were hit. On the night of November 22 
the convoy was again attacked by British aircraft off Cape Spartivento in which 
hits were claimed on another cruiser and several merchant ships. 

German submarines are basing now in the Mediterranean. Reports indicate 
that the principal German submarine base in the Mediterranean is located at 
Capri. Permits to visit Capri are almost unobtainable, even for i)erson8 of 
Italian nationality. A German submarine base also is being established on the 
West C-oast of Sardinia which will accommodate seven submarines. 

3. Air. 

On November 15 a serious shake-up occurred in the Italian Air Force when 
General Rlno Corso Fougier succeeded G^eneral Francisco Pricolo as Under- 
secretary for Air. First reports of the ousting of General Pricolo indicated that 
he had failed to protect Italian cities from British air attacks because his interest 
lay In bomber and torpedo planes. It was believed that General Fougier, who is 
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a specialist in pursuit aviation, would relegate bombers to second place in favor 
of the manufacture and use of pursuit {Hanes. However, subsequent reports 
state that the Germans have taken over complete control and command of the 
Italian Air Force because of [20] the sinking of the big convoy on Novem- 
ber 8 when many German soldiers were drowned. Mussolini was said to have 
acquiesced to the German demand and, rather than submit, General Pricolo 
resigned. 

General Fougier is only a figure-head, and it is reported that he is not respected 
by the Air Force. He was a protege and satellite of the late General Balbo 
and commanded the 3rd Italian Air Fleet. 


Exhibit No. 58 

United States Pacifio Fleet 
Flagship of the Commander-in-chief 

Cincpac File No. A2-11/FF12 
A16(l)/P16-3/(90) Serial 01353 

Confidential 

May 6, 1942. 


PAOIFIO FLEET CONFIDENTIAL lETTEB 23CL-42 

From : Commander-in-Chlef, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To: Pacific Fleet. 

Subject : Battle Organization and Condition of Readiness Watches at Sea. 
References : (a) Cincpac Conf. Ser. 0800 of 21 Feb. 1941. 

(b) War Instructions — Chapter 8, Section 2. 

Enclosure: (A) Copy of reference (a). 

1. BJnclosure (A), which discusses in detail and sets forth the basic principles 
upon which conditions of readiness are established, is herewith issued to the Fleet 

2. With the persoDnel now on board shi^ of the Pacific Fleet, the proportion 
of the armament to be manned in the various types of vessels under the three 
conditions of readiness for action and based on the principles of enclosure (A) 
should be as follows: 

Condition One 


Type 

Main bat- 
tery 

A. A. bat- 
tery 

Antonatfe 

weapon 

BB 

All 

All 

AH 

CV - 


All 

AH 

CA 

All 

All 

AH 

CL . 

All 

AU 

AH 

DL 

All 

AH 

DD 


All 

AH 

DM <k DMS - 

All 

in 

AUX - -- 

All 

AU 

AH 




Condition Two 


BB 


All 

AU 

AU 

All 

AU 

AH 

AU 

AH 

AH 

CV - 

CA - 

h 

CL - - 

DL 

DD» 

K 

DM A DMSV... 



AUX*.... 

'll 

H 






Condition Tiirek 


BB. 

CV 

None 

All 

1-. 

CA 

None 

AlV 

All 

i” 

CL 

None 

Uj 




*Thrce section organization. Conditions two and three identical. 
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3. Although the three conditions of readiness for action provide varying 
degrees of security, they were devised primarily to preserve the fighting 
efflcienoy of the personnel over extended periods of time. 

4. Responsible Commanders are enjoined to keep the balance between security 
and rest and to choose that Condition of Readiness, even' if it is in effect 
for only a short period, which will conserve to the maximum the energy and 
readiness of personnel for battle. 

6. The War Instructions set forth the circumstances under which *]3ondition 
Two is the appropriate Condition of Readiness to be maintained. 

6. The Commander-ln-Chlef, Pacific Fleet believes that with efliclent Radar 
equipment and the security afforded by air and surface screening, Condition 
Three will normally meet security requirements when not in contact with the 
enemy. 

C. W. Nimitz. 

Distribution; (21CM-42) 

List II, Case 2, P, NTS, X. Z. 

EN3, EN6, NB49, 

NDll-15, NYg-10. 

P. C. Cboslet, 

Flag Secretary, 

[1] Gincpac Pile No. 

A16 P16-3 (0800) 

United States Fleet 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 

Pearl EUsbos, T. H., 21 February 1941. 

Confidential 

From : Commander-ln-Chlef, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To: 

Commander Battle Force. 

Commander Scouting Force. 

Commander Base Force. 

Commander Aircraft, Battle Force. 

Commander Minecraft, Battle Force. 

Commander Battleships, Battle Force. 

Commander Cruisers, Battle Force. 

(’ommander Cruisers, Scouting Force. 

CJommander Aircraft, touting Force . 

Commander Destroyers, Battle Force. 

Commander Submarines, Scouting Force. 

Subject: Battle Organization and Condition Watches. 

1. ITie problem of battle organization and Conditions of Readiness for Action 
for all types in the Fleet is an acute one, requiring immediate and realistic so- 
lution. The Fleet at any moment may find itself faced with actual war con- 
ditions requiring a state of alertness and readiness, at sea and in port, not 
experienced since World War I and Incompletely anticipated in the intervening 
years. 

2. That our ships are properly organized for battle itself and personnel assigned 
to essential stations, especially in view of what has been revealed by the Fleet 
Personnel Board, is not questioned. However, the various Conditions of 
Readiness for Action based on these Battle Organizations need to be examined 
in the light of modern needs, and they are, in the opinion of the Coramander- 
in-Chief, susceptible of great improvement. 

3. It is not desired to require rigid and detailed standardization of battle 
and condition watch bills for all types. But there is need of agreement in 
basic and fundamental principles, so that Fleet and Task Force Commanders 
may know what they are getting in the way of security, and in the way 
of rest for the crews of their ships, when they order any Condition of Readiness 
for Action. 
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4. Since under modem war conditions it is impossible to man continnonsly 
all battle stations without relief, except when battle is imminent or actually 
Joined; since men without adequate rest are soon rendered unfit for battle; 
and since, however, each ship must at all times be prepared to meet a surprise 
attack, the three Conditions of Readiness for Action have been devised. One 
fundamental consideration is stressed — these conditions were devised as much 
to give men adequate rest as to keep all possible stations manned. If the 
sole requirement is to keep every station manned — to provide maximum se- 
curity — there can be only one condition. Condition One. The object of the 
other conditions is to give the crews adequate rest, thereby bringing them 
fresh into battle, and at the same time to provide reasonable security. If in 
any Condition of Readiness, security becomes no longer reasonable and ade- 
quate, the next higher condition must be set Operating, as we may soon 
have to operate, In a large theatre of war this delicate balance between security 
and rest must be carefully kept or we shall be worn out on the one hand or 
caught unaware on the other. 

5. The part that sound organization plays in this is to assign all men to 
their various stations under all three conditions, so that eadi man may know 
where he goes and when, in shifting from one of the conditions to another; to 
permit these shifts to be made without confusion; and to insure that the 
maximum number of essential stations is manned in each condition. What is 
desired is a division of labor to avoid exhaustion. If we considered Condition 
Watches as primarily involving men we shall get extra dividends in security 
by their efficient use. 

[ 2 ] 6. An examination of the Type reports of the Fleet Personnel Board 

reveals that the complements recommended by that board permit the setting 
of a Condition Two Watch, except in destroyers and certain auxiliaries, meeting 
latest maximum requirements; also that even with complements less than 
those recommended, but equal to those provided for in the latest Fleet Oper- 
ating Plan, a fully manned A. A. battery can be provided in that Condition. 
This arrangement is already in effect in the heavy and light cruisers. The 
Comma nder-in-Chlef has therefore recommended a change in the War In- 
structions requiring all, instead of half, the A. A. battery being manned in 
Condition Two. 

7. It follows that, if in Condition Two all of the A. A. battery can be manned, 
in Condition Three at least one half of this battery can be manned. This 
should be the minimum requirement for Condition Three. However, the 
number of men available in all large ships permits the manning of much 
more than half, and in some ships practically all, of the A. A. battery in this 
Condition on a basis of a watch in four. When this can be done a measure 
jof security is obtained approaching that of Condition Two, Insofar as the A. A. 
battery is concerned, without the undesirable watch and watch feature of that 
Condition. Over long periods such an augmented Condition Three Watch may 
not only be desirable but essential to prevent exhaustion of our men. 

8. That the above cannot be accomplished without the use of main battery 
personnel is obvious. To man all A. A. guns in Condition Three without 
calling on all personnel already available will require more than a ship can 
carry. Not to man these guns to the fullest extent is to fail in providing every 
possible defense and to neglect a reservoir of men, who in that Condition, have 
no other duties to perform. It Is not proposed to use main battery personnel 
when they are needed in the main battery, nor is it Intended to place too much 
stress on A. A. protection to the detriment of main battery fire. But, when 
the situation at sea permits the setting of Condition Three or the situation in 
port requires the manning of A. A. guns only over' long periods of time, to re- 
quire the A. A. battery personnel to continue a watch in two on the one hand 
or to man a lesser number of guns on the other (while at the same time large 
numbers of main battery personnel are idle) is to fail in making efficient use 
of the men and material available. That this question is highly controversial 
is recognized. But the Commander-in-Chief falls to see how we can come to 
any other conclusion than to make full use of our men. 

9. To insure the smooth functioning of condition watches requires strict 
adherence, in those ships carrying sufficient personnel, to the time honored 
quadrilateral organization of two watches and four sections. This is essential, 
and in no other way can the shift from one condition to another be accom- 
plished without confusion and without the imposition of successive double 
watches on part of the personnel. In this connection the use of the terms 
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“Watch One” and “Watch Two”, in lien of Starboard and Port Watches, is not 
only confusing, since the sections are already numbered “one” to “four” in- 
clusive, but it disguises the fact that these watches must actually be the 
starboard and port watches throughout the ship to make a watch in four 
work. This confusion already exists in some ships for sea watches ; and will be 
further accentuated in all ships using this system, when Base Conditions of 
Readiness are established in port. 

10. To permit the use of the basic four section arrangement, and the employ- 
ment of the main battery personnel in Condition Three, requires the longi- 
tudinal division of main battery into starboard and port watches in Condition 
Two. This may be accomplished by having all turrets half manned, instead 
of half the turrets fully manned, in Condition Two ; or it may be accomplished 
by having half the turrets fully manned in four turret ships; or in three or 
five turret ships by having one or two turrets fully manned and the odd turret 
half manned. Turrets fully manned should have the entire turret crew in the 
starboard or port watch and subdivided into only two sections. Turrets half 
manned should have the turret crew equally divided between the starboard 
and port watch. Of these systems the one should be adopted which will give 
the maximum return considering the material installations in the ipdividual 
ships and the difficulty of getting men into the turret while the turret is being 
fired. The past practice in heavy cruisers of manning only one turret complete 
in Condition Two, thereby falling far short of the requirement of having one 
half the battery manned, is not approved. 

11. The system of half manning all the turrets in Condition Two has been 
in effect in some heavy cruisers and all 10,000 ton light cruisers and has proved 
feasible. Indications are, since many of the installations in a triple turret 
are in duplicate rather than triplicate, that fire can be opened with all and 
continued with two-thirds, rather than one half, the battery until the off 
[S] watch responds to general quarters. A firing test, shortly to 1^ con- 
ducted in Light Cruisers, should settle this question conclusively for that type. 

12. Certain types, such as destroyers and some auxiliaries, and some 
activities in heavy ships, such as the M. E. and Radio Divisions, do not lend 
themselves to a four section arrangement. They have been organized on a 
three section basis, partly from long established custom and partly because 
enough qualified personnel cannot be carried to permit of a normal watch in 
four. When the latter is truly the case this situation should be recognized 
and accepted. When the A. A. battery is also the main battery, as in most 
destroyers, it is frequently impossible to man all this battery in Condition Two 
on a basis of a watch in two. If all the battery is required; Condition One 
must be set for its efficient service. However, it appears feasible to man half 
the battery efficiently on a basis of a watch in three. The logical solution in 
such cases is to make Conditions Two and Three identical — a straight watch 
in three. 

18. The Commander-in-Chlef desires that for all Types: 

(a) Ships be organized on a strictly quadrilateral basis of two watches and 
four sections (straight three section basis for such destroyers and auxiliaries as 
cannot meet this requirement). 

(b) In Condition Three one-fourth (or one-third where applicable) of the 
ship’s company, less certain men such as cooks, bakers, mess attendants, etc., 
for essential services, be placed on watch. 

(c) It be determined what essential stations can be manned by full and 
efficient use of one-fourth (or one-third) of the ship’s comi>any and report 
made to the (k)mmander-in-Chief, so that the requirements for Condition Three 
can be changed in basic directives. 

14. The Commander-in-Chief desires to impress upon Force and Type 
Commanders, in complying with paragraph 18, that the above sets forth prin- 
ciples which are to be followed and that departures in detail will be necessary. 
The end in view ^ a division of labor in order to avoid exhaustion. 

H. E. Kimmex. 

Copy to: 

CinClant 

GinCaf 

Compatwing TWO 

P. 0. Cboslet, 

Flag Secretary. 
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liXHIBIT No. 59 
United States Pacific E’leet 


A2^11/FF12 
A4-1/VZ 
A3?VZ(95) 
Serial 059 


Secret 


U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 


c/o Fleet Post Office, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., Jan. 7, 19Jk2. 


From : Commander-in-Chief, United States Pacific Fleet. 

To : Oommander-in-Chief, United States Fleet. 

Subject : Airplane situation, Hawaiian Area. 

References : 

(a) ComAirScoFor Conf. Ltr. Serial 0755 of December 18, 1941, addressed to 

Opnav. 

(b) ComAirScoFor Conf. L Serial 0767 of December 24, 1941 addressed to 

Buaero. 

(c) CinCPAC desp. 041001 of January 1942. 

(d) CinCPAC desp. 050547 of January 1942. 

Enclosure. (A) ComPatWing TWO Secret Ltr. Serial 0033 of December 30, 1941, 

1. In recent despatches, references (c) and (d), the Commander-In-Chief, Pa- 
cific Fleet, pointed out the vital need for improvement of the aircraft situation in 
the Hawaiian area. This letter is written in amplification. 

2. The following factors must form the basis for any consideration of aircraft 
requirements here: 

(a) The attack of 7 December will be followed by others. The enemy has ex- 
ploited the element of surprise. He can however, use it again, although to a lesser 
extent because of local alertness measures, if adequate search is not maintained. 
In any case, his strength in carriers and heavy shii)s is such that he need not 
depend on surprise. His objectives in the first assault were aircraft and ships. 
There remain untouched the very important and tempting objectives of fuel supply, 
navy yard industrial establishment and drydocks, commercial docks and the city 
of Honolulu. There remains, further, us an ultimate objective the taking of the 
Island of Oahu itself, retention of which is by no means assured with the forces 
now available to us. 

( b) Japancae aircraft carrier aviation, wdih all due allowance for the advantage 
of surprise, proved itself on 7 December to be in a very high state of development. 
This applies with full force not only to material and to the training, skill and de^ 
termination of personnel, but also to the unquestionably brilliant manner in which 
the entire expedition was conceived, planned and handled. This arm of the Jap- 
anese fieet has been greatly underestimated. Its ];)otentlalities must be recog- 
nized from now on. 

(c) Aircraft for Hawaiian defense must comprise adequate forces for long 
range search, for striking and for local interception. All of these are vital for 
effective defense. None of these can be effective if any of the three is inadequate. 
It must he assumed that the Japanese will continue to have excellent intelligence 
reports of our activities here. An organization as perfect as that which provided 
complete information for every minute detail of the first attack cannot safely he 
assumed to have been eliminated. It follows that inability to maintain an effective 
search can hardly fall greatly to increase tlie probability of renewed attack. 

3. The objectives of long range search are to make it possible to strike any 
enemy force before it can strike Oahu and to give ample advance warning of any 
such attempt. Provision for the first of these objectives covers the second. As 
will readily be seen by simple mathematical analysis (see enclosure (A)), the 
search should extend out to about 800 miles before planes fum homeward each 
day in order to: 

(a) Make it possible to reach the enemy with an air striking force during day- 
light on the day he is discovered, and 

(b) Prevent the enemy, if undiscovered on the previous day, from reaching a 
position close enough for launching aircraft before the succeeding day’s seaivh 
has reached him. 
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4 . Search requirements are based on the following assumptions: 

(a) Carrier aircraft may be launched SOO miles from Oahu, There is definite 
evidence that carrier aircraft were launched and recovered on 7 December 225 
and 300 miles respectively from Oahu. These launching and recovery points can 
be interchanged without Increasing the demand on Japanese aircraft endurance 
that has already been met. It is possible that even greater ranges might be 
used by substitution of bombs for torpedoes and with retention near enemy car- 
riers of shorter range types for their local defense. 

(b) Carrier speed for the run-in may be 21 knots. This speed is not unreason- 
able and is believed to have been used on 7 December. The enemy can accept 
the logistic problem in fuel, for he did so. 

(c) Jt cannot be assumed that any direction of approach may safely be left 
unguarded. The fuel problem is no deterrent, for the approach was made from 
the north on 7 December. Increase in difficulty of the logistic problem would 
not be proportionately great if even an approach from the east were attempted. 
At the same time, as discussed above, neglect of any sector Is apt soon to be 
known. 

(d) Air Search visibility is 25 miles. That is, aircraft during the majority 
of the search are 50 miles apart, although they are closer together than this 
from departure until they are 300 miles out. This visibility assumption is ob- 
viously optimistic, particularly since clear weather will seldom extend over the 
entire search area. It is, however, the best (and the most) that can be done 
with aircraft available unless very large areas are to be entirely neglected. 
Although each succeeding day’s search tends to disclose, at closer range, what 
might have been missed on the previous day, the long range search should be far 
more positive than is now possible. 

5. The upshot of the foregoing assumptions, which include perfect visibility, 
is that about 50 planes (the number varying slightly with type) are needed daily 
for search. This number cannot be reduced, as suggested in the enclosure, if 
and when reliable radar equipment for airplanes is available, for this equipment 
will merely serve to counter the effect of poor visibility. Actually, toward meeting 
at present the minimum requirement of 50 per day, the situation is as follows: 
With depiirture of Patrol Squadron Twenty-two for the Asiatic theater and 
with completion of the current transfer here of three squadrons from the main- 
land, the number of patrol planes here becomes 67, with 4 of these under repair 
for at least a month. The number of Army heavy bombers (B-17’s) here is 42, 
\rith 2 additional expected later. (Note that paragraph 2 of the enclosure is 
not up to date on these patrol plane and Array bomber figures). This leaves a 
total on hand of 109 long range planes. 

6. With these it is not possible simultaneously and effectively to maintain 
Uecessary long range search operations, to keep available a useful air striking 
force, and to meet constant requirements for special missions, such as covering 
submarine contracts and guarding convoy approach and departure, without 
having on hand for search alone at least three times the number of planes that 
are needed for search on any given day. There is no way of getting around this 
if material and personnel are to maintain the pace. Neither one nor the other 
can do more. 

7. Search actually being made has had to be reduced to the following basis : 

(a) The fadius for the long range planes is 700 miles. Neither patrol planes 
nor B-17’8 can go farther, with reasonable margin for safe return, while carrying 
any bombs. 

(b) 25 patrol planes and 12 Army B-17’8 are being used dally for search 
(18 B-17’s are being held continuously ready as a minimum striking force). 
The long range searching planes cover total sectors of about 290 degrees. Such 
relatively ineffectual planes (VSO, VJ and Anhy-Bt-lS’s). Are available are 
used to cover remaining sectors totalling about 70 degrees to distances of 200 or 
300 miles. 

8. These figures vary somewhat from day to day, but the overall result is 
that only four-fifths of the circle is being covered to a reasonable range, and 
this with mediocre effectiveness, although available material and personnel are 
being strained to the limit. Furthermore, the remaining fifth is being covered 
very poorly, to short and inconclusive ranges. Still further, this essential ex- 
penditure of effort leaves no patrol planes available for support of task forces 
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on special missions and none for our outlying island basest beyond the two 
each that are now being maintained on an exchange basis at Johnston and 
Palmyra. 

9. To improve the situation outlined above, which is not only critical but 
dangerous, there should be earliest possiMe action toward increasing the patrcd 
wings In the Hawaiian area to at least twelve 12-plane squadrons of long range 
planes. Commander Patrol Wing Two In enclosure (A), and Commander S^'oat- 
ing Force in references (a) and (b), make entirely clear the very great advan- 
tages of naval use of long range land planes where this is practicable. The 
patrol wing increase to twelve squadrons should include the provision that at 
least one-half of these planes be of the B-24 type. This is essential not only 
because of their superior characteristics but also because, otherwise, the limited 
seaplane operating potentialities of this area would be too crowded for war 
conditions. 

10. it is realized that this expansion cannot be accomplished immediately. 
Nevertheless, the necessary machinery therefor should be set in motion now at 
highest priority. Meanwhile, favorable consideration of reference (c), asking 
for B-24 landplane bombers at once in place of the 17 PBY-3 planes now here, 
is earnestly recommended. This is a small part of the necessary increase, but, 
as pointed out in the reference, it is relatively easy to do and it will make an 
important immediate improvement in the picture. 

11. The request of the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, for a 
total of 200 heavy bombers, with which the Commander-in-Chief concurred in 
reference (d), is amply justified. It must be recognized that renewed attack 
will almost certainly be in force as great or greater than that of the first attack, 
which included at least four aircraft carriers, and it may in addition be 
divided. The only way in which to have any assurance of decisive effect on 
major enemy attack is to be prepared to strike a heavy blow. But the only 
available shore-based striking force consists of 18 B-17*s, held in reserve daily 
tor this purpose, and such patrol planes, neither searching nor undergoing main- 
tenance, as are not in use for special daily missions. The resultant air striking 
force is literally trivial. It would be practically useless against surface forces 
comparable to those that were in this area on 7 December. Its effect could not 
possibly be decisive. With 200 heavy bombers on hand, however, availability of 
a powerful striking force for all contingencies can be continuously assured. 

12. In all of the foregoing, Hawaiian air defense alone has been considered. 
Any plans for any other uses in the Pacific area for the recommended types of 
aircraft must include provision of appropriate numbers of additional aircraft 

18. Returning to the immediate situation; with present limited numbers of 
searching and striking planes we are constantly confronted with the dilemma 
resulting from the relative futility of either effective search at the expense 
of striking force or useful striking force at the expense of search. There Is 
no answer to this except more planes. Unless we are to play the inevitably 
losing game of local air defense alone, the recommended total increases for both 
the patrol wings and the Hawaiian air force must be soon provided. Mean- 
while, it is reiterated that any immediate increase for either will vitally improve 
the present situation. 

14. Transmission via registered clipper airmail is authorised for this document 

C. W. Nncns. 

Copy to : 

ComAirScoPor 
ComPatWing TWO 
BuAero 
Opnav 

Comdg. Qen'l., Hawaiian Dept. 
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[jri PW2/All>-«/ 

(0068) 

Patrol Wino Two, 

U. S. Naval Air Station, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H„ December SO, 1941. 

Secret 

From : The Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force CDie Cyommander Patrol 
Wing TWO). 

To: The Gommander-in<(^ief, United States Fleet. 

Via : The Oommander-ln-C:hief, United States Pacific Fleet 
Subject: Long Range, Landplane, Bombers for Scouting In Hawaiian Area; 
Recommendation for Assignment of. 

Reference: (a) Comairscofor Confidential letter A4-l(0755) dated December 
18. 1941. 

Enclosure: (A) Determination of Search Group Requirements. 

(B) Memorandum of Air Corps Liaison Officer. 

1. By reference (a) the Commander Aircraft, Scouting Force, set forth the 
need for long range landplane bombers for use initially as scouts in protective 
searches from Oahu, and stated briefly the advantages and further uses of 
such aircraft. It is the purpose of this letter to amplify the presentation of 
this subject and to present facts which will prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
the immediate allocation of such equipment to Patrol Wings is vital, not only 
to defense, but also to future offensive air operations. 

2. There are currently 78 PBY aircraft available for flight in the Hawaiian 
Area, of which 84 are recently received reinforcements. Present search opera,- 
tions require 80 of the available PBY planes to conduct a daily 700 mile radius 
search from Oahu, covering a 240 degree sector. The remaining 120 degrrees is 
covered daily, with concomitant serious reduction of offensive power by B-17 
aircraft of the Army searching to 800 miles ; or by B-17 aircraft and VO-VS or 
VJ aircraft, the latter searching to 200-300 miles, when the B--17s available 
for search are less than 16. It is evident that such a daily search is only par- 
tially effective. The lack of experience and training of Army Air Corps flight 
crews in performing long range protective search missions over water la a 
condition which was naturally to be expected. The result of this has the 
effect of throwing the major part of the burden of search on the Patrol Plane 
units in this area, and rigthly so, for, at the present time, the few long range 
bombardment aircraft available to the Army in this area, even if used solely 
as a striking force, are totally inadequate. It is imperative that Hawaiian- 
based Patrol Wings be provided with sufficient aircraft to take over Oahu 
searches and to release Army bombers for the stand-by as a striking force. 
As a guide to the material required a study has been made as outlined in en- 
closure (A), based upon utilising PBY aircraft, and [2] upon alternate 

range equipment having cruising speeds of 150 and 2^ knots. The results 
of this study are tabulated below : 



PBY 

150 knot 
fdrplane 
(4 engines) 

200 knot 
Airplane 
(4 engines) 


800 


860 


50 

64 

might tinm MT plniM^hwi ........... 

10.5 

11.7 

9.0 

n1«tiA riAnra rmr mnnth _ 

24,750 

160 

10,415 

14,580 

Totftl Diunbcr of pIftiMW - - - 

102 

102 

Number of flight ctawh rAQuired .......... 

225 

243 

243 

EngillB phfingAa moDth... - 

82.5 

129.0 

97.2 

SiMirs onglDOS required ... 

182 

280 

214 

MiMnmntlnn ner month— 4 a1 ... ... 

1,080,000 

50% 

2,012,250 

2,910,000 

Avatam MMrrih AflAifitiveiMni fAstiniAted) 

00% 

00-70% 
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With A. S. V. (40 mile visibility assumed) 



PBY 

160 knot 
airpUne 

800 knot 



(4 engines) 

Radius of daily search 

800 

840 

800 

Number searching planus daily 


34 

14 

Flight time per search planc-hrs 

16.5 

1L7 

go 

Total plane hours per month 

16,840 

06 

11,084 

108 

OHIO 

188 

Total number of planes required 

Number of flight crews required 

134 

158 

151 

Engine changes per month 

52.8 

70.5 

0.2 

Spare engines required 

117 

175 

137 

fuel consumption per month — gal 

1,267,000 

76% 

1,700^100 

05% 


Average search effectiveness (estimated) 



3. Conclusions which may be drawn from the above tabulations and from the 
study, enclosure (A), are as follows: 

(a) PBY aircraft are too alow for the mission required of them. Their la(^ 
of speed not only reduces search effectiveness because of their inability to cover 
the required area during daylight hours, but also because the excessive duration 
of flight increases [^j pilot and crew fatigue. The only alternative is to 
provide planes of suflicient speed to conduct the required search in daylight 
hours. 

(b) Regardless of how fast or how many planes are available, the effective- 
ness of the search is dependent upon visibility. All planes utilized for search 
should lx* provided with A. 8. V. equipment with which search effectiveness can be 
increased to near 100%, despite low visibility. Not only would A. S. V. equipment 
make the search effective but, by permitting wider coverage by each plane, would 
reduce the numbers of planes and flight crews required. This, combined with 
shorter flight liours, would reduce fuel consumption, engine changes, spare engines 
required, and other maintenance, as well as reducing crew fatigue. It is clear that 
A. S. V. equipment also is a vital requirement and should be provided on a not-to- 
delay basis. 

(c) The PB2Y-3 airplane has a cruising speed of about 150 knots and ade- 
quate range. But the operation of 102 PB2Y-3 airplanes presents more difl^ 
cultles than the operation of a similar number of landplane bombers. PB2Y-38 
are not fast enough. They are not immediately available. While a number of 
these planes are ruxjded for certain types of missions, the immediate requirement 
for search is for landplanes of yet higher speed. 

(d) Surveying the landplane field two types are available; the B-17 and 
the B-24. Experience with the B-17 on search has been disai^inting. Their 
cruising speed at the low altitudes required during search is about 155 knots. In 
order to search to radius 800, auxiliary tanks must be installed in the bomb bays, 
precluding the carrying of bombs. 

(e) The B-24 airpl^ine most nearly meets the requirements of effective search 
in this area. Available information on characteristics is given in enclosure (B). 
Provision of 102 B-24 airplanes would provide not [ 4 ] only for effective 
search but also would provide a formidable reserve striking force. It is believed 
that a number of B-24 aircraft could be made available immediately by diversion 
from Lend Lease aircraft awaiting delivery. Such diversion is considered vital 
to the defense of Oahu. 

(f ) From actual flight experience of our pilots in B-17-E aircraft, I am con- 
vinced that experienced patrol plane crews can readily and in short order take 
over the operation of four-engined landplane bombers. 

(g) Some fields are available and others can shortly be made available in 
the Hawaiian Group which are suitable for, or capable of rapid expansion as 
necessary to accommodate 102 B-24 Navy long range landplane bombers. These 
fields include Kaneohe, Ewa, Maui, Barking Sands on Kaui, and HUo Alr];>ort at 
Hawaii. 

4. Recommendations: 

(a) It is strongly recommended that at least 102 B-24 bombers be allocated to 
Hawaiian-based Patrol Squadrons, and delivered as rapidly as possible. 

(b) Immediately equipping with B-24s of the three patrol squadrons now on 
the West Const equipping with PBY-5As is recommended as the first Increment 

(c) For the second increment it is recommended that the 17 PBY-3s now in 
this area, 7 of which are now due for overhaul, be replaced with 24 B-24s, 
Patrol Squadron TWENTY-TWO* and Patrol Squadron TWENTY-ONE flying the 
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PBT-Bs tn succession to the West Coast, and, after a brief training period, 
returning with B-24s. 

(d) The following equipment should be provided for these planes on a not to 
delay basis : 

(1) A. S. V. equipment. 

(2) Converter for use with TB homing device. 

(3) I. F. F. equipment. 


/s/ P. N. L. Bellinger. 


[f] Enclosure A 

Patrol Wing Two 

u. 8 . NAVAL AIR STATION 

Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Determination of Search Group Requirements 

A. PBY AIRGRAFT 


Assumptions 

1. Best sustained speed of enemy carrier — 27 knots. 

2. Enemy carrier can launch an attack at a maximum distance of 300 miles. 

3. PBY ground speed during search averages 100 knots. 

4. Duration of daylight and dark : 


(At Pearl) 

Dec. 22 

June 22 

Daylight 

11.0 hrs 

13.6 hours. 

Dark 

13.0 hrs.— 

10.4 hrs. 



5. Dally search must cover a radius such that enemy cannot reach the 300 
mile launching circle the following morning before the daily search reaches 
the 300 mile circle. 

0. Aircraft depart on search dally at dawn. 


Work 

22 Dec. 

22 June 

Laim<d)hig isdias.- 


300 

300 

Enemy's night run (27x13) 

(27 X 10.4) 

351 

281 

Enemy's day run before search reaches 300 mile circle 

^x27 

81 

81 

100 


Radius to cover effective at dark 1 

732 

662 



[2] Let a=hours of daylight remaining when plane starts return leg. 
Radius of search required is (r) 732-1-27 (a) 662+27 (a) 

Radius of search plus transfer (50 miles for 25 mile visibility) equals distance 
plane goes before starting return leg, equals hours of daylight minus a, times plane 
speed. 


732+27a+50=(ll~a) 100 
a —2.5 hrs. 

062+50= (13.6— a) 100 

a=5.1 

Radius of search (r) 732+27 (2.5 ) 662+27 ( 5.1) 

Radius of search r 799.5 799.7 

Conclusions 

1. Radius of search 800 miles. Dally flight time 16.5 hrs/plane. 

2. For radius of visibility of 25 miles requires 50 search planes daily and a total 
search force of 150 planes. 

3. Since radius of visibility usually averages 15 miles, search effectiveness is 
about 60%. On 22 December plane flys last 5M miles, in darkness. This reduces to 
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290 miles on 22 June. Effectiveness of search is further reduced by this to an 
estimated 50% coverage over the entire year. 

4. Plane hrs/mo — 21,750 hra 

5. Fuel consumptlon/mo (at 80 gal/hr) — ^1,980,000 gal. 

0. Engine changes per month (at 600 hrs) — 82.5 

Spare engines required (220% of monthly changes) — 182 

[5] a FBT AIBCBAfT with a. S. V. (BADAB) 

Intelligence reports ( AirBatFor Summary of Air Operations No. 6-41A) stated 
that British A. S. V. equipment In Coastal Command aircraft has the following 
performance : 

^'Forward antenna system 

Range — 80 miles. 

Cone of search — 60® in azimuth (30* on either side of the beam) ; directly 
ahead and almost veitically downward. 

Lateral antennae system 

Range — 80 miles on both sides. 

Cone of search — 18® in azimuth (9® on either side of the beam) ; 80® in 
elevation; 30® in depression.” 

(Weight 290 lbs) 

From information received on the A. S. V. equipment being installed in our PBT 
airplanes, it is understood that the performance is adversely affected by lack of 
British-made cable and that the performance obtained, for this and other in- 
stallation reasons, is reduced, actual results varying between 10 and 40 miles 
range. Equipment installed in PBM airplanes however is reported as effective 
up to 70 miles, and It is expected that somewhat better results may be expected 
from PBT airplanes when British cable, now on order is Installed. (First ship- 
ment sunk) Assuming that A. S. V. equipment may be depended upon for an 
effective range of at least 40 miles, the following benefits would result from 
installation of A. S. V. In PBT aircraft : 

For iO mile A, S, V, ^^visibUity^* 

1. Reduce number of planes required for dally search from 50 to 82. 

2. Increase search effectiveness from an average of 60% to about 75%. 

3. Reduce plane hours per month for search from 24,750 to 15,840 ; r^uce fuel 
consumption for search from 1,980,000 to 1,267,000 gallons per month; reduce 
engine changes per month from 82.5 to 52.8. 

r^l 4. Reduce total planes required from 150 to 100 ; spare engines required 
from 182 to 117. 

5. Reduce crew fatigue and number of plan crews required. 

Conclusions 

1. The immediate installation of A. S. V. in search aircraft is vital to successful 
protective aircraft search. It wiU yreatly reduce the material and personnel 
required for any search. 


O. 150 KNOT 4 ENOXIUO) ATBCBAVT 


Assumptions as before, except for 150 knot g^round speed of search aircraft. 


Work 

22 Deo 

22 June 

Launchinff radius 

800 

(27X10.4) 851 

54 

808 

281 

M 

Enemy’s night run (27X1.3) 

Enemy’s daylight ruin before succeeding day’s search reaches 300 mile circle 

^X27 

150 

Radium to cover effeetUn of dark 

705 

635 



705 80 27a-160(ll-«) 635 80 27B--150 (13.e>a) 

a-4.87 a-7.5 

Radius of search r«840 r*835 


Conclusions 

1. Radius of search 840 miles. Daily flight time 11.7 hours/plane. 

[5] 2. With A. S. y. equipped planes, requires 34 search planes daily (40 

mile A. S. V. visibility) and a total force of 12 planes; without A. S. V. 54 planes 
daily (25 mile visibility) and a total force of 162 planes. 
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8. Search effectiveness 100% with A. S. V. ; 60% without. 

4. Plane hrs/mo: 

With A. S. V 11, 934 

Without A. S. V 19,415 

5. Fuel consumpti on/mo : (at 150 gal/hr) 

With A. S. V 1, 790, 100 

Without A. S. V 2, 912, 250 

6. Engine changes/mo: (at 600 hrs) (4 eng/pland) 

With A. S. V 79. 5 

Without A. S. V 129. 6 

Sp^re engines required: (220% of monthly changes) 

With A. S. V 175 

Without A. S. V 286 


D. 200 KNOT 4 ENOINID AIRCBAFT 


Assumptions as for A except for 200 knot ground speed of search aircraft. 



22 Dec. 

22 June 

LaanchinK radius 

300 

300 

Enemy's night run 

351 

281 

Enemy’s daylight run before .succeeding day’s search reaches 300-mIle circle 

— x27 

41 

41 

200 

Radius to cover effectiPt at dark 

692 

622 


0W+80+27a - 200 (11-a) 622+80-|-27a - 200 (13.6-«) 

a 6.3 a 8.0 

r 860 r 862 


[6] Conclusions 

1. Radius of search 860 miles. Dally flight time 9 hours. 

2. Requires 34 A. S. V. equipped planes dally ; or 54 non-A. S. V.-eqiilpped. 


Total force required : 

With A. S. V 102 planes 

Without A. S. V 162 planes 

3. Search effectiveness 100% with A. S. V. ; 60% without. All search made 
during daylight 

4. Plane hours/month. 

With A. S. V 9. 180 

Without A. S. V - 14, 580 

6. Fuel consumption/month (at 200 gallons/hour). 

With A. S. V 1, 836, 000 

Without A. S. V 2,916,000 

6. Engine changes/raonth (at 6(X) hours). 

With A. S. V 61. 2 

Without A. S. V 97. 2 

Spare engines required: (220% of monthly changes) 

With A. S. V 137 

Without A. S. V 214 


[7] E. DETEBMINATION OF TOTAL NUICBEB OF PLANES AND FLIGHT CREWS REQUIRED 

1. Flight crews should not be required to fly more often than one day in three: 
i. e., fly one day, rest one day, stand-by one day. 

2. Operating policy requires that all available planes not under maintenance 
be manned and ready for take-off from 30 minutes before to one hour after sun- 
rise, and from one hour before to 30 minutes after sunset. All available planes 
are on one hour’s notice otherwise during daylight, and on 4 hour’s notice other- 
wise at night. This requires services of one crew to stand-by each available 
airplane on the ground. 

3. To provide for special missions In addition to protective search, at least 
three times the number of aircraft required for dally search should be provided. 

4. Initially a minimum of 150% plane crews will be required. The excess over 
one crew per plane will be utilized to provide a surplus for rest status one day in 
three and for conducting training until two crews per plane are available. 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 146, vol. 2- 


42 
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Confidential 


Patrol Wing Two, 

U. S. Naval Ant Station, 
Pearl Harbor, T, JT., December 30, JO 4 I. 


Memorandum to Lieutenant Commander COB, U. S. N. 

From : Major W. J. Holzapfel, U. S. A. 

The following Information on the B-24 airplane Is gathered from pilots on the 
ferry command in the United States and from mechanics who were on the ferry 
command to England who used this type of airplane : 

B-24 Is equipped with Pratt and Whitney Twin row engines Model R-1830 
with two stage engine driven blowers and developing 1250 horsepower during 
take-off. 

The gas capacity of these airplanes Is 3,100 gallons divided into two 1,550 gal- 
lon wing tanks. These tanks are not bullet proof. The Consolidated Corpora- 
tion however is planning on putting in bullet proof tanks which will cut down the 
gas capacity to 2,490 gallons. 

On these trips the thought of fuel economy is never considered. The airplanes 
were cruised between 29 and 31 inches of mercury, 2,000 RPM at altitudes of 
7-10,000 feet. Carburetor, mixture was set at lean. Fuel consumption at these 
altitudes at these settings, which is considered maximum cruising, was 150 gal- 
lons ga.soline per hour and the indicated air speed was between 180-200 statute 
miles per hour. 

This airplane has two bomb bays each with 10 bomb stations. Capacity of the 
bomb bays is 8,000 pounds of bombs. The armament is composed of 9 .50 cal. 
machine guns and 1 .30. 

The w^eight empty of these airplanes is 30,000 pounds. The authorized gross 
weight of this airplane (maximum limit as set by manufacturer) is 57,000 
pounds. However, conversations with a mechanic who made a trip to England 
brought out the fact that one such airplane was once loaded to 72,000 pounds 
and it Is reported that the English have loaded one of these airplanes to 83,000 
pounds. No difficulties were found in take-off or flying quality of this airplane. 

/s/ W. J. HOLTZAPFEL 


Exhibit No. 60 

(Exhibit No. 60 is, in the main, a work sheet showing dispositions of 
vessels in Pearl Harbor on the morning of 7 December 1941, which will 
be found reproduced as Item No. 14, EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, Navy Court of Inquiry. These illustrations are bound to- 
gether following the printed exhibits of the Navy Court of Inquiry.) 

SUMMARY OF SHIPS (BY TYPES) AS SHOWN ON EXHIBIT 60. 


BB 8 (Battleships) 

CA 2 (Cruisers, heavy) 

CL 6 (Cruisers, light) 

DD 29 (Destroyers) 

DM 8 (Destroyer Minelayers, conv.) 

DMS 4 (Destroyer Minesweepers, conv.) 

SS 5 (Submarines) 

YFD 1 (Floating Drydock) 

AH 1 (Hospital Ship) 

A 21 (Auxiliaries)— (2 AO, 2 AVD, 1 AK, 1 AS, 1 PG, 1 Aux. Flag- 


ship, 3 AB, 2 AG, 2 AD, 2 AVP, 2 AV, 1 CM, 1 AM) 


85 
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Exhibit No. 61 


Copy 

Enclosure C 

From : Commander In Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet 

Serial 0479 Febbuabt 15, 1942 

Rbpobt (»* Japanese Raid on Peabl Harbob, 7 December 1941 

DAMAQES SUSTAINED BY SHIPS AS A RESULT OF THE JAPANESE RAID DECEMBEB 7, 1941 

(a) BATTLESHIPS 

ARIZONA sank at her berth as a result of one or more aircraft torpedoes and 
about eight heavy bomb hits. One of the bomb hits (estimated as 2, (XX) pounds) 
exploded the forward magazines. The ship is considered to be a total wreck 
except for material which can be salvaged and reassigned. A considerable 
amount of ordnance material has already been removed, and work is underway 
in removing the 12-inch guns from turrets three and four. 

CALIFORNIA sank at her berth as a result of hits by two aircraft torpedoes 
and one or more near bomb misses. Also received one large bomb hit on star- 
board upper deck abreast of foremast, which caused a serious 5-inch powder fire. 
It sank gradually for about three or four days and is now resting rather solidly 
on a mud bottom. The quarterdeck is under about twelve feet of water, and 
the port side of forecastle is under about three feet of water. 

NEVADA struck by one or more aircraft torpedoes and by at least five bombs 
and two near misses. Each of the near misses caused rupturing of the hull on 
the port and starboard bows, respectively. One bomb hit in way of foremast 
caui^ explosion and fire damage which wrecked the vortical area extending 
from the second deck to the bridge. Several bomb hits wrecked the forecastle 
from side to side forward of No. 1 turret, and this damage extended down to 
the second deck. Fragments from a bomb hit amidships caused considerable 
local damage to the mainmast, stack, and other structure, and caused many 
casualties to 5-inch gun crews. 

OKLAHOMA capsized at her berth within eight to eleven minutes after re- 
ceiving three or more hits by aircraft torpedoes. The hull is 20® to 30® to being 
up-side down, with a considerable portion of the bottom and starboard side above 
water. 

Certified a true copy. H. Biesemeier, Captain U. S. N., Judge Advocate. 

[2] PENNSYLVANIA one bomb hit in way of after 5-lnch gun starbohrd 
side The vessel was in drydock No. 1. The damage from bomb explosion was 
considerable but not of a vital nature, although there were a large number of 
casualties and one gun was put out of commission. The damage did not extend 
below the second deck. 

MARYLAND two bomb hits on forecastle. One small bomb (probably 100 
pounds) passed through the forecastle deck forward of the chain pipes and 
exploded on the ma indeck causing only a small amount of damage. The second 
bomb, (probably 600 pounds) passed through port side of the ship about twelve 
feet under water and exploded in the C&R storeroom. This explosion wrecked 
fiats and bulkheads in that area, and fragments caused numerous leaks through 
the sides and bottom. These leaiis were temporarily patched without going into 
drydock. 

TENNESSEE two bomb hits (probably 15-inch shell type). One of the bombs 
struck the center gun of No. 2 turret causing a large crack which necessitated 
replacement of the gun. This bomb exploded and did considerable local frag- 
ment damage. Another similar bomb struck the top of No. 3 turret and pene- 
trated same in way of a riveted joint. This bomb was a dud and did no serious 
damage except for putting one rammer out of commission. The TENNESSEE 
suffered serious damage aft in oflacers’ quarters due to fire resulting from the 
great heat caused by the oil fire starting from the ARIZONA. The shell plates 
around the stern were somewhat buckled and joints broken. 
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WEST VIROIlflA sank at her berth as a resalt of four or five aircraft torpedo 
hits and at least two bomb bits. The vessel rests on a bard bottom with all 
spaces flooded up to two or three feet below the main deck. Most of the damage 
from torpedoes is in the midship area, which is badly wrecked both below water 
and above water. A large bomb passed through the foretop and the boat deck 
and apparently exploded near the port side on the main or second deck. This 
explosion caused considerable wreckage and a terriflc powder and oil fire, whldi 
burned out the whole area and extended to the foremast structure up to and 
including the bridge. A second bomb hit hit the top of turret III and paaMd 
through the 6-inch top. The nature of the penetration indicated defective 
material. This bomb did not explode but caused damage to the slide of the left 
gun. Recently another torpedo hole, and parts of the torpedo, have been located 
aft under the counter. The steering engine room appears to be wrecked and the 
rudder is lying on the bottom. 

(b) CRUISERS 

HELENA hit at frame 80 starboard side by aircraft torpedo [dl] caus- 
ing the flooding of No. 1 and 2 flrerooms and the forward engiaerooin. The 
starboard engine was found to be seriously damaged. Temiwrary repairs to hall 
were completed at Pearl Harbor, T. H., and the vessel has proceeded to Mare 
Island under two shafts to await permanent repairs. 

HONOLULU damaged by near miss of large bomb (probably 500 pounds) whidi 
passed through deck and exploded flfteen or twenty feet from the port side at 
frame 40. This explosion caused considerable damage to the hull and resulted 
in the flooding of storerooms and magazines in that area, and also drowned out 
the electric power cables of turret II. Most of the flooding resulted from rupture 
of a magazine flood seachest ; the hull of the ship was not opened up but leaked 
some due to pulled Joints and rivets. Permanent repairs were completed at Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 

RALEIGH hit by one aircraft torpedo amidships on port side which flooded 
out the forward half of the machinery plant. The ship was also hit by one bomb 
(probably 500 pounds) which imssed through three decks and out the ship's side, 
and finally exploded about fifty feet away. The damage from the explosion was 
not extensive, but together with the hole made in the side, caused serious flooding 
on the port side aft. This flooding was out of all proportion to the extent of 
damage and resulted from inability to close armored hatches tightly against the 
water head. The bomb struck only a few feet abaft the gasoline stowage. Per- 
manent repairs to the hull are being completed at Pearl Harbor, T. H. The 
vessel will return to Mare Island about the middle of February for permanent 
repairs to machinery and power leads, this being necessitated primarily by re- 
placement of one boiler and the cast iron turbine casings of engine No; 4. 

(c) DESTROYERS 

SHAW hit by one bomb while docked on floating drydock; also hit by many 
fragments from another bomb which struck the drydock. The serious Are follow- 
ing bomb hits resulted in blowing up of forward magazine and heat damage to 
shell plating in the forward areas. The after part of the ship was not seriously 
damaged. The SHAW was re-docked on the same drydock on January 26, 1942, 
for Installation of a false bow at about frame 50. The vessel will be ready to 
proceed to Mare Island under her own power between 10 and 15 February. 

CASSIN and DOWNES: CASSIN was struck by one bomb and IX)WNBS by 
two (probably 500 pounds). These vessels were in drydock No. 1 ahead of the 
PENNSYLVANIA. One bomb explosion aft between the two vessels apparently 
knocked the CASSIN partly off the drydock blocking and caused her to fall over 
on the DOWNES when the dock was being flooded during the raid. TOis cau^ 
a serious structural [41 failure amidships and considerable local damage 
in way of the bridge. The torpedo warheads in the starboard tube of the 
DOWNES were set-off and blew out the maindeck and starboard side of the 
vessel in that area. This caused some damage to boilers and engines. A serious 
oil fire followed the explosion and caused extensive damage to the hull of both 
vessels. Fragments and explosions have caused over 200 holes in the hull of 
the CASSIN and probably well over 400 in the hull of the DOWNES. 

Most of the machinery of both ships has been removed for examination and 
re-conditioning, and it now appears that the machinery of the CASSIN is 98% 
good and the DOWNES about good. Permanent and temporary repairs have 
been made on the hull of the CASSIN to permit her re-floating about February 5^ 
and similar work is proceeding on the DOWNES. 
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At present It appears inadvisable to count on the recommissioning of these two 
vessels as first-line destroyers, but it is likely that repairs can be effected within 
two to four months which will make the vessels entirely suitable for escort 
vessels, thus releasing two first-line destroyers from this duty. The Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., is working up sketch plans covering suitable arrangements 
for deck houses, bridge, armament, etc., adequate for an escort vessel. It is 
generally believed that although the hull of the vessels have been considerably 
weakened, they will be entirely adequate to carry the considerable reduced load 
in armament and other topside weights required for an escort vessel. 

(d) AUXILIARY VESSELS 

OOLALA sunk by one aircraft torpedo which passed under the ship from the 
starboard side and exploded against the starboard side of the HELENA. Vessel 
sank slowly at ten-ten dock, capsized against the dock about IV 2 hours after being 
struck. This vessel is probably not worth salvaging but plans are being made 
to remove her from the berth that she now occupies. 

CURTISS struck on kingpost starboard crane by Japanese airplane out of con- 
trol. This resulted in some wreckage and damage due to fire. Machinery of 
the crane was seriously damaged and the radio antennae were put out of com- 
mission. One bomb (probably 500 pounds) struck the forward end of the hangar 
on the port side off the center line, exploding on the second deck. The explosion 
and resulting fire caused a great amount of wreckage and loss of material. 
Temporary repairs have been completed and permanent repairs await availability 
of the ship at the Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor. 

[5] VESTAL struck by two bombs (probably 500 pounds). One bomb hit 
forward and exploded in the steel shape storage, which stopped a large part ofl 
the fragments and minimized damage considerably. The other bomb struck aft 
and exploded in the hold, causing a large number of fragment holes through the 
shell. Flooding aft caused the after part of the vessel to submerge almost to the 
main deck. The vessel was alongside the ARIZONA when the raid commenced 
and was beached at Aeia to prevent further sinkage. Temporary repairs have 
been completed during a short stay in drydock, and permanent work will be com- 
pleted when a dock is available. 

UTAH struck by two, and possibly three, aerial torpedoes capsized at/ berth. 
Ship is within a few degrees of being exactly upside down. 

Cjertifled to be a true and exact copy : 

Robert D. Powers, Jr., 

Lt Cdr. USNR, 
Counsel to Judge Advocate. 

Extract fboii Enclosurr'D 

COMMANDER IN CHISr, U. 8. PAOnC TLERT 

Serial 0479 February 15, 1942 

Report of Japaneee Raid on Pearl Harbor, 7 December 194t 


Number pres- 
ent Dec. 7 


69 
0 
24 
60 
2 

92 
54 

301 

Certified to be a true eitract: 

Robert D. Powers, Jr., 

U. Cdr. USNR 
Couneel to Judge Advocate 


Extracts from Columns; 


Type 


Patrol Planes 

Inshore Patrol Planes 

Fighters 

Scout Bombers 

Torpedo Bombers 

Battleship and Cruiser Planes 

Utility and Transport Planes (non-combatant) 

Total 


Number on Number usa- 
hand after ble after 
raid raid 
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Exhibit No. G2 

I. Chmeral . — ^The meeting was called at the Information Center on Monday, 24 
November, for the purpose of determining how quickly the Information Center 
could be made fully operative on a war-time basis, and to decide what additional 
personnel and equipment might be needed to do so. 


Those present were : 

Colonel Murphy Acting Signal Officer, EIHD 

Lt. Comdr. Coe Patrol Wing Two 

Major Tindal 18th Bombardment Wing 

Lt. Comdr. Taylor U. S. Navy 

Capt. Bergquist 14th Pursuit Wing 

Lt. White Signal Corps, Hawaiian Dept 

Lt. Harville 63rd Coast Artillery 

Lt Thomas 86th Obs. Sq. (Support Command) 


The following points were discussed and generally agreed upon : 

a. Function of the Information Center: It was agreed that Information Center, 
properly organized and run, would continually have complete information of all 
activities in the Hawaiian area, and that this information, properly dissem- 
inated, would be of great value to all military, naval and civilian activities, at the 
present time, during actual state of war, and during attacks on the island. It 
was further agreed that in order to obtain and disseminate all information, a 
very close liaison between all activities must be maintained, and that Uai^n 
watch officers from each activity would. have to be trained and present at the 
Information Center. 

In this connection it was pointed out that it would not be the function of the 
Information Center to order various activities (other than Pursuit Aviation) to 
carry out particular operation.s, but rather to give Information and warning 
imminent hostile raids to these activities so that they might take immediate 
action according to prearranged plan. As all information is immediately and 
visually available to all liaison officers, it would be their duty to pass die per- 
tinent information on to their respective units. The duty Controller will be the 
representative of the Commanding General, Interceptor Command. His primary 
duty will be the direction of Pursuit activities, and he will act as coordinator of 
information when this is necessary. 

b. Facilities: Although considerable equipment is on order and planned for 
the operation of the Information Center, this equipment will not be available for 
some time to come; it is obvious, therefore, that every effort shoidd be made to 
make the best use of the equipment on hand by proper coordination of all various 
military, naval and civilian activities. It was felt that the Information Center 
could be made to function adequately within the next two weeks- 

Information would have to be drawn from the following sources : 

Detector Stations. 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery Intelligence Service (a) GLRDF; (b) Observation 
Posts (Artillery). 

[3] (5) Naval Aircraft, ships and stations. 

(6) Lighthouses. 

(7) Coast Guard. 

(8) Army and Naval Intelligence. 

(9) Bomber Command. 

(10) Support Command. 

UD Civilian Agencies (PAA, Inter-Island, CAA, Police and civilians 
through Police). 

(12) Civilian Air Raid Warning Service. 

c. Operations . — (1) At the present time, the Information Center is operating 
from 07(X) to 1130. It is desired to operate the Information Center on a full- 
time dally basis (0600 to 1800) as early as possible, and eventually, when person- 
nel can be made available, on a 24-hour basis. An estimate of the number of 
personnel required to man the positions will be studied. It was decided that the 
following watch officers should man the Information Center at aU times. In the 
numbers required to keep a continuous watch : 

(a) Controller 

(b) Pursuit Officer 

(c) Gun Control Officer 

(d) Naval Air liaison Officer (including Coast Guard) 

(e) Naval Surface Liaison (including Coast Guard) 

(f) Bomber Command 
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(g) Support Command 

(h) Department G-2 Liaison 

(I) GAA Liaison 

(J) CARW Officer 

(k) RDF Officer 

(l) Communications Officer 

(2) It was agreed that the function of the Information Onter was of sufficient 
importance that the above watch officers representing the various activities in 
this area should be carefully selected as principal, rather than excess officers, 
when assigned. It Is felt that intelligence and training in the Information 
Center, rather than age, rank and experience, would be desirable in the selection 
of these officers. 

(3) It is realized that a great deal of detail work is necessary to get the 
Information Center coordinated with outlying activities. It is therefore desir- 
able to have the Information Center manned at the earliest possible moment so 
that all hands will be trained. 

(4) It was brought out that the Naval Liaison Officer now assigned to the 
Information Center is attached to Patrol Wing Two. This is not a permanently 
shore-based unit, and therefore liaison i>ersonnel from Patrol Wing Two might 
be withdrawn at any time, leaving the Information Center without trained Naval 
Liaison. It Is therefore suggested that the Commandant, 14th Naval District be 
approached with a view to obtaining naval liaison officers and coordinating the 
information for all naval activities, shore and afloat. 

[ 3 ] (5) As the present mobile RDF equipment is not all that might be 

hoped for, it was agreed that the AA RDB’ might be tied in. This would permit 
information on heights of incoming raids sufficiently far from the coast to make 
interceptions. The AAA RDF equipment is already being tied in with the 
Information Center for this purpose. 

(rf) It was brought out that considerable confusion during recent exercises 
has been caused by the great number of airplanes operating around the islands 
at all times ; however, after discussion it was felt that this could be brought under 
control in three ways : 

(a) By having all aircraft flights reported to the Information Center by parent 
units through their operations rooms. 

(b) By enforcing the Aircraft Approach Procedure. 

(c) By requiring all planes approaching the island of Oahu to report their 
I) 08 ition at least 60 miles at sea, b^ore coming in. 

In this connection it was brought out that the Commander-in-Ohief, U. S. Fleet, 
had ordered radio silence of all aircraft during Joint exercises. It was suggested 
that this be discussed with the Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Fleet, for decision as 
to the value of radio silence as security. 

(7) Thq question of IFF was raised as a possible solution to eliminate confu- 
sion in determining whether aircraft approaching the island were friend or foe. 
It would be a very long time before all aircraft could be equipped with IFF, in 
addition to which it was believed that the present IFF did not operate on all 
RDF frequencies; it was therefore decided that this is not a reliable solution for 
some time to come. 

(8) It was brought out that considerable equipment had been withdraw from 
the Interceptor Command and the Hawaiian Air Force for the use of the Ferry 
Command. It was decided of value to investigate the possibility of using the 
Information Center to operate Ferry Command, to eliminate any duplication and 
make available as much of this equipment as possible. Without knowing all of 
the details of the Ferry Command’s problems, the possibility of using the Informa- 
tion Center for this purpose was not clear ; however, it was felt that the Informa- 
tion Center was probably better equipped to handle Ferry Command flights. In 
this connection it was brought out that Ferry Command operations are carried 
on under conditions of great secrecy ; this was held to be no obstacle, as the infor- 
mation Center should be operated with the greatest degree of security at all 
times. 

(9) The question of gun control of ships in the harbor during air raids was 
discussed, and it was decided that this question should be taken up with the 
Commander-ih-Chief, U. S. Fleet. 

(10) It was decided that in order to avoid dangerous time discrepancies, the 
Information Center should synchronize its clocks with the U. S. Navy time, and 
that all other clocks should be synchronized with the Information Center. 

[4] Clocks will be synchronized to the second, and all times will be re- 
ported to the minute within the nearest 30 seconds. 
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(11) It was felt that the alr*to-^ound radio equipment at present available 
was not the best that could be hoped for, and It was therefore decided to Inves- 
tigate the possibility of utilizing other army, navy, coast guard or civilian radio 
facilities in the event of an emergency, If not at present. 

(12) In view of the permanence of its location and operation on the irf and, 
and its bombproof position, the question was raised as to whether or not It might 
be Important to use the Information Center as a Joint Communications Center, 
or to have a Joint Communications Center adjacent to the Information Center. 

(13) The question of teletypes was brought up, and it was considered that in 
some cases it might be used to advantage but in most cases it was too alow. 
Direct lines should therefore be used between all manned positions in the Infor- 
mation Center and the various outlying units. 

(14) As there has been some difficulty in the procedure for requesting tele- 
phone circuits to the Information Center, i. e., requests had to be made by each 
of the many activities on the far end of the circuits — this question was presented 
to Colonel Murphy. Colonel Murphy agreed that all requests for circuits should 
and could be made by the Information Center. Circuits to Kaneohe and Bellows 
Field are required, and Colonel Murphy agreed that these could be furnialied. 

(15) It was agreed that all air to ground and air to ship radio procedure, of 
Filters at least, should be standardized. In view of a recent Bureau of Aero- 
nautics Navy Department letter to this effect, it is believed that all naval Fighter 
squadrons are now using the British system. It was decided, therefore, that all 
Pursuit squadrons will also use this procedure. It was felt by all that further 
liaison should be done to insure that the procedure being used is the same. 

(16) It was decided that Intercept Tables for use in interceptions are cumber- 
some and unnecessary, and that therefore interceptions would be accomplished 
by eye, direct from RDF plots, by the Controller or Pursuit Officer. 

(17) It was considered desirable to point out to all aircraft activities that 
homing and rescue facilities are being made available to all aircraft within the 
next fourteen days. It was decided that the question of developing this to the 
highest degree would be worked out with the activities concerned. It was fdt 
that if ali information comes in to the Information Center, the Information 
Center could, with the minimum amount of delay, locate aircraft in distress and 
send out rescue aircraft or surface craft to the proper position. 

(18) It was pointed out also that the Information Center can be used for 
dissemination of orders, change of policy, or recalling aircraft, immediately, 
through Information Center direct lines, when this is desired by the Officem 
commanding the particular activities. 

(19) It was decided that communicatons liaison is vitally important and 
therefore all activities should be approached with a view of coordinating com- 
munications facilities to the best advantage of all concerned. 

(d) It was decided to investigate the probability and possibility of using 
naval ship-board RDF (RADAR) to supplement the land-based RDF under 
various conditions of emergency; also to determine the most efficient method 
of communications between the Ships Warning Net and the Information Center. 

(e) The facilities of the Information Center can be made available to Army* 
Navy and Marine Corps squadrons for interception, exercises, by arrangement 
either by telephone or letter to the Ck)ntroller, Information Center. 

Certified a true copy; 

R. D. Powers 
R D. Powixs, 

Lt’Oomdr.f USNRf 

Counsel for Judge Adwnxite. 


Desobiption of Exhibit 63 

Exhibit 63 is a file of photostatic copies of certain dispatches, duly authm- 
ticated under official seal, prepared by the Acting Director of Naval Oommuniet- 
tions at the request of the Judge Advocate. 

This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separat^y with that 
part of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited widi the 
Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of the National 
security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. B. BncsEiixiKE, 
Captain U, 8. N,f Judge Adnocatn, 

(See Vol. IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 68.) 
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DmcsipnoN or Exem 64 

Exhibit 64 is a file of pbotostatic copies of certain dispatches, duly authen- 
ticated under official seal, prepared by the Acting Director of Naval Communica- 
tions at the request of the Judge Advocate. 

This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separately with that 
part of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited with the 
Secretary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of the National 
security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. B. Bieseiceieb, 
Captain U- 8. N., Judge Advocate, 

(See VoL IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 64.) 

DEsoBipnoN OF ExuiBrr 65 

Exhibit 65 is a file of copies of messages, duly authenticated under official seal, 
prepared by the Secretary of the Federal Communications Commission at the 
request of the Judge Advocate. 

This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separately with that part 
of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of the National security 
and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. Biesemeieb, 

Captain U8N, Judge Advocate, 

( See Vol. IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 65.) 


DEscBipnoN OF Exhibit 06 

Exhibit 66 is a copy of a dispatch, duly authenticated under official seal, pre- 
pared by the Acting Director of Naval Communications at the request of the 
Judge Advocate. 

This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separately with that iMirt 
of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of the National security 
and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. Biesemeieb, 

Captain U8N, Judge Advocate, 

(See Vol. IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 66.) 


Description of Exhibit 67 

Exhibit 67 is a copy of a letter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the Com- 
mander-1 n-Chlef, Pacific Fleet, dated 1 February 1941, duly authenticated under 
official seal, prepared by the Acting Director of Naval Intelligence at the request 
of the Judge Advocate. 

This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separately with that part 
of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This action was taken in the interest of the National security 
and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. Biesemeieb, 

Captain U8N, Judge Advocate, 

( See Vol. IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 67.) 


Description of Exhibit 68 

Exhibit 68 is a file of photostatic copies of certain dispatches, duly authenticated 
under official seal, prepared by the Acting Director of Naval Gommunications at 
the request of the Judge Advocate. 
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This exhibit has, by direction of the court, been filed separately with that part 
of the record which has been extracted and separately deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This action was taken In the Interest of the National security 
and the successful prosecution of the war. 

H. Biesemeieb, 

Captain USN^ Judge Advocate. 

( See Vol. IV of Exhibits for copy of Top Secret Exhibit 68 . ) 


ErmsTr No. e9A 

[i] SECRET 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., 1200, SO November, 1941, 

Memorandum for the Commander in Chief 

Steps to Be Taken in Case of American-Japanese War loithin the Newt Twenty- 
Four Hours. 

1. Despatch to Pacific Fleet that hostilities have commenced. 

2. Despatch to Task Force Commanders : 

(a) WPL 46 effective. 

(b) Sweeping plan cancelled. 

(c) Comairbatfor and units In company with him (Task Force 8) carry out 
present mission. Upon completion cover WAKE against enemy operations until 
joined by Task Force Three. Remainder of Task Force Two (now at sea in 
operating area) return to PEARL HARBOR. 

(d) Raiding and Reconnaissance Plan effective, modified as follows: Cancel 
cruiser operations west of NANPO SHOTO ; delay reconnaissance until Task 
Forces Two and Three are joined ; Batdiv One join Task Force One ; Task Force 

Three with units of Task Force Two present in PEARL HARBOR depart 

and rendezvous with Comairbatfor at Point “A” at ; 

Commander Base Force send two tankers to Point “A” with utmost despatch, 
report expected time of their arrival. 

(e) Send one Marine Bombing Squadron to MIDWAY. 

[2] 3. (a) I would not modify the movements of the WRIGHT, now enroute 

WAKE to MIDWAY, nor REGULUS, enroute PEARL to MIDWAY, nor ships 
bound to CHRISTMAS and CANTON. 

(b) I would continue WILLIAM WARD BURROWS to WAKE, directing 
Comairbatfor (0)mTask Force 8) to have two destroyers join her as escort. 

(c) I would not withdraw any civilian workmen from outlying islands. 

(d) I would provide two destroyers to escort SARATOGA from longitude 150* 
west to I’EARL HARBOR. (Under present set-up. Commander Task Force Three 
has been directed to furnish this escort from his force which would be at sea 
on arrival of SARATOGA. Under the plan of paragraph 2, above, this order 
should be transferred to Com Task Force One. This note added by Good). 

(e) I would not direct any change in passage of shipping to and from MANILA, 
nor would I send any added escorts, nor dispose any cruisers toward CAL- 
IFORNIA or SAMOA until further developments occur. 


Exhibit No. GOB 

[I I SECRET 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., 1200, December 5, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Commander in Chief 
Recommended Steps to he taken in case of American-Japanese War icithin 
the next forty-eight hours. 

1. Send despatch to Pacific Fleet that hostilities have conunenced. 

2. Send do.spatch to Task Force Commanders : 

(a) WPL 46 effective. (Execute O-IA R5 except as indicated in (b) and 
(c) below. (The SS and VP plans will become effective without special refer- 
ence to them). 
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(b) Commerce sweeping plan, including cruiser oi)eration8 west of Nanpo 
Sboto, cancelled. 

(c) Raiding and Reconnaissance Plan effective, modified as follows: Delay 
reconnaissance until Task Forces Two and Three are joined ; Batdiv One Join 
Task Force One ; Commander Base Force send two tankers with utmost despatch 
to rendezvous with Task Force Three to eastward of Wake at rendezvous to be 
designated. 

(d) Comairbafor and units in company with him (Task for 8) return to Pearl 
at high speed, fuel and depart with remainder of Taskfor Two, less BBs, to Joint 
Task Force Three. 

(e) LEXINGTON land Marine aircraft at Midway as planned (p.m. 7 Dec) 
and proceed with ships now in company (Taskfor 12) to vicinity of Wake. 

(f) Comtaskfor Three proceed to Join LEXINGTON group. Return DMS to 
Pearl. 

[2] 3. (a) Do not modify the movements of REGULUS at MIDWAY 

(departing 9th), nor ships bound to CHRISTMAS and CANTON. 

(b) Direct that WILLIAM WARD BURROWS continue to WAKE but delay 
arrival until 10th. Direct that LEXINGTON group send two destroyers to Join 
BURROWS prior to her arrival at WAKE. 

(c) Do not withdraw any^ civilian workmen from outlying islands. 

(d) Provide two destroyers to escort SARATOGA from longitude 150® west 
to PEARL HARBOR. 

(e) Do not change passage of shipping to and from MANILA nor send any 
added escorts, nor dispose any cruisers toward CALIFORNIA or SAMOA until 
further developments occur. 

(S) C. H. McMobbis. 


Exhibit No. 70 


[i] 


SDOBET 

United States Fleet 


U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Flagship 


CinC Pile No. A16/0129 


Pearl Harbor, T. H., January 25, 1941, 


From: Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet 
To : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject : Chief of Naval Operations’ Plan DOG. 

References : 

(a) Opnav secret despatch 212155 of January, 1941. 

(b) Opnav memorandum for Secnav Op-12-CTB of November 12, 1940. 

1. Reference (a) was received by the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, one 
day prior to the arrival of Commander McCrea at Pearl Harbor en route to the 
Navy Department. It is considered desirable to take advantage of his return 
to inform the Chief of Naval Operations of the views of the Commander-In-Chief 
as to the new situation. 

2. In view of reference (a) and some degree of urgency implied therein, it is 
considered that study of the new situation and the preparation of plans therefor 
should take priority over the preparation of plans for Rainbow No. 3. Unless 
advice to the contrary is received, this will be done. 

3. The new situation, as visualized by the Commander-in-Chief, alters the 
assumptions and concepts of Rainbow No. 3, principally in that the major of- 
fensive elTfort of the United States is to be exerted in the Atlantic, rather than 
in the Pacific, and in that a “waiting attitude” will be taken in the Pacific, 
pending a determination of Japan’s Intentions. If Japan enters the war or 
commits an overt act against United States’ interests or territory, our attitude 
in the Pacific will be primarily defensive, but opportunities will be seized to 
damage Japan as situations present themselves or can be created. 

4. Under the foregoing general conception, it is deemed desirable to outline 
as briefly as possible, certain tentative assumptions, upon which the actions of 
the U. S. Fleet in the Pacific will be predicated. These are : 

(a) The United States is at war with Germany and Italy. 

[2] (b) War with Japan is imminent. 

(c) Units of the Pacific Fleet may be detached to the Atlantic on short notice. 
The numbers and types of these units are at present unknown. 
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(d) At least three German raiders are In the Pacific. 

(e) Japan may attack without warning, and these attacks may take any 
form — even to attacks by Japanese ships flying German or Italian flags or by 
submarines, under a doubtful presumption that they may be considered Oerman 
or Italian. 

(f) Japanese attacks may be expected against shipping, outlying possessions 
or naval units. Surprise raids on Pearl Harbor, or attempts to block the chann^ 
are possible. 

(g) Local sabotage is possible. 

5. Under the foregoing assumptions, the U. S. Fleet in the Pacific will assume 
the tasks listed below. Wliere deemed a]K>ropriate, measures to be taken under 
the tasks will be included. 

Waiting Attitude 

(1) Take full security measures for the protection of Fleet units, at sea and 
in port. 

[JJ In the performance of this task, the Fleet is severely handicai>ped by 
the existence of certain marked deficiencies in the existing local defense forces 
and equipment both Army and Navy. These deficiencies will be set forth in 
detail later, but are mentioned here in order that certain measures listed below 
may be more clearly understood. 

At present, the following measures, among others, will be required to acoom- 
plish the above task : 

(a) Expand patrol plane search to the maximum, reenforcing Patrol Wing 
Two with units from Patrol Wing One. 

(b) Establish inner air patrol over Pearl and Honolulu Harbor entrances and 
approaches, augmenting Army planes with naval and marine planes as necessary. 

(c) Arrange for alertness of a striking force of Army bombers and pursuit 
planes ; supplemented by available Navy or Marine planes. 

(d) Augment Army A. A. defenses with A A batteries of Fleet units in 
Pearl Harbor. 

(2) Keep vessels of all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

(3) Assist in local defense of the Fourteenth Naval District. 

This task will require augmentation of District forces by the assignment of 
Fleet units until suitable vessels, including those of the Coast Guai^, become 
available to the Commandant. 

[.J] (4) Protect United States’ shipping. This will require the following: 

(a) Provide escort for important ships. 

(b) Route allied and United States* shipping in the Fleet Control Zone. 

(c) Base cruisers on Samoa to cover shipping in the South Seas. 

(d) Despatch the Southeastern Pacific Force. 

(e) Establish escort and patrol group between Hawaii and the West Coast 

(f) Maintain striking group to operate against raiders (search for raiders 
might afford opportunity to reconnoiter the Mur^all Islands without provoking 
Japan). 

(5) Protection of outlying island. This will require the following: 

(a) Establish defense battalions at Midway and Samoa and smaller units at 
Johnston, Wake, Palmyra and Canton. 

(b) Maintain submarine patrols at all the above^entioned islands, except 
Samoa. 

( c) Despatch two submarines, pltw the ORTOLAN, for the defense of Unalaska. 

(6) Adjust U. S. Fleet training to war conditions. 

Additional Measures if Japan enters War 

[J] (7) Make initial sweep for Japanese merchantmen and raiders in the 

Northern Pacific. 

(8) Establish submarine patrols in the Marshall Islands, withdrawing them 
from own outlying islands as necessary. 

(9) Make early reconnaissance in force of the Marshall Islands. Thereafter 
conduct a general surveillance of that area and make raids on forces, material 
installations, and communications therein. 

(10) Make periodic sweeps toward the Marianas and Bonins. 

6. It will, of course, be realized that the effectiveness with which the tasks set 
forth above can be prosecuted is dependent upon the forces available, especially 
after the withdrawal of the Atlantic reenforcements. If a carrier is to be in- 
cluded in the Atlantic reenforcement, one of the LEIXINGTON class should be 
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selected due to difOculties of handlini; la Pearl Harbor. There Is, however, 
definite need for all four carriers under the tai^s assigned this fleet. 

7. In connection with the execution of the foregoing tasks, and with particular 
reference to the early initiation of offensive operations, it must be pointed out 
that the existing deficiencies in the defenses of Oahu and in the Local Defense 
Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District impose a heavy burden on the Fleet for 
purely defensive purposes. Ideally, a Fleet Base should afford refuge and rest 
for personnel as well as opportunity for maintenance and upkeep of knaterial 
installations. When Fleet planes; Fleet guns and Fleet personnel are required 
to be constantly ready for defense of its own Base, the wear and tear on both 
men and material can not but result in impaired readiness for active operations 
at sea. The most outstanding deficiencies affecting this readiness of the Fleet 
are: 

[d] (a) The critical inadequacy of A. A. guns available for the defense of 

Pearl Harbor, necessitating constant manning of ships’ A. A. guns while in port. 

(b) The small number and obsolescent condition of land-based aircraft, neces- 
sitating constant readiness of striking groups of Fleet planes and use of Fleet 
planes for local patrols. 

(c) Lack of suitable local defense vessels for the Fourteenth Naval District, 
necessitating detail of Fleet units to this duty. The detail of Fleet units to this 
duty not only results in loss, to the Fleet, of the availability of important vessels, 
but also results in the forced employment of shii)s whose more valuable char- 
acteristics will be largely wasted due to the nature of their tasks. This Is par- 
ticularly true where destroyers must be diverted to local A/S patrol, off-shore 
patrol and local escort. These duties could better be performed by submarine 
chasers, converted gunboats and converted escort vessels. 

(d) Lack of aircraft detection devices ashore. 

8. It is considered Imperative that immediate measures be undertaken to cor- 
rect the critical deficiencies enumerated above. It is further believed that these 
measures should take priority over the needs of continental districts, the training 
program, and material aid to Great Britain. 

[7] 9. It is recommended that the Alaskan and Hawaiian reenforcements 

referred to in paragraph 2103 (a) (5) of W. P. L. 44 (advance copy) be dispatched 
as soon as possible in order that necessity for heavy escort may not embarrass 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet in its later operations. 

10. This letter has been prepared in collaboration with the prospective CJom- 
mhnder-in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, Rear Admiral H. B. Klmmel, U .8. N. It 
represents his, as well as my own, views. 

J. O. Richakdson. 

Copy to : Rear Admiral H. B. Klmmel. 


Exhibit No. 71 


HBcaun* 

In reply refer to Taltiala 
and No. 

Op-10 Hu 

Navy Dkpabtmbnt, 

OmcB or THB Chief of Naval Opebations, 

Washington, 24 July 194i- 

Deab Mustapha: Haven’t much to write about; as a matter of fact the letter 
I dictated to Tommie Hart this morning contains what little I have and it is 
darned little I admit. 

This is more just to let you know I am thinking about you than anything else. 

We are pushing recruiting just as hard as we can and for budgetary purposes 
you will be glad to know the President has okayed a figure of 533,000 enlisted 
men and 105,000 marines. Please give us a “not too badly done” on that But 
what a struggle it has been. If we could only have gone full speed two years 
ago but that is water over the dam and I am only hoping and praying we can 
take care of what we have in sight to man. 

I have aakfld Blandy to acquaint you with the trouble Tommie Hart has had 
with his mines firing after having been down several hours. 

Believe it or not except for a day or two of scorching heat we are having de- 
lightful summer weather in Washington. However, my fingers are crossed as it is 
only July. 
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Am sending under separate cover a copy of the August number of “Coronet”. 
Be sure and unfold the picture of the mountain mirror on page 86. Mrs. Hull said 
I should make sure you did not overlook it. 

All good wishes 
Sincerely, 


BEunr. 


Admiral H. E. Kimicel, 

17. 8. Navy, Commander in Chief, U. 8. Pacific Fleet, *'US8 Pensylvania,'* 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California, 

[secret] 

24 July 1941. 

Dear Tommie : Things are happening out your way and according to schedule 
from dope we have had in the last couple of weeks. 

Yesterday, before Nomura went to the State Department, I had a two-hour talk 
with him ; very interesting, as my previous talks with him have been, and of course 
he is worried. I believe him to be genuinely sincere in his desire that Japan and 
the United States do not come to an open rupture. Of course, I have that same 
desire, but there are many flies in the ointment, and in my talks with him I have 
not minced matters one particle, or minimized the dlfflcultics, or in any way con- 
doned Japan’s present course of action, or hesitated to discuss perfectly frankly 
the shallowness of some of the reasons she is putting out in defense of her actions. 
We have had very plain talk. I like him and, as you know, he has many friends in 
our Navy. Nomura dwelt at length on his country’s need for the rice and the 
minerals of Indo-China, My guess is that with the establishment of bases In 
Indo-China, they will stop for the time being, consolidate their positions, and await 
world reaction to their latest move. No doubt they will use their Indo-China bases 
from which to take early action against the Burma Road. Of course, there is the 
possibility that they will strike at Borneo. I doubt that this will be done in the 
near future, unless we embargo oil shipments to them. This question of embargo 
has been up many times and I have consistently opposed it just as strongly as I 
could. My further thought is that they will do nothing in regard to the Maritime 
provinces until the outcome of the German-Russian war on the continent is more 
certain. If Russians are well beaten down, I think it highly probable that they 
will move into Siberia. Meanwhile, they are merrily going their way and just 
where it all will end I do not know. 

I had a talk with the President after the Cabinet meeting last Friday and again 
yesterday after my chat with Nomura, and have succeeded in securing an appoint- 
ment with the President for him today. I hope no open rupture will come, partic- 
uarly at this time, but it would be wishful thinking to eliminate such a possibility 
or to think tliat conditions are getting better rather than worse. However, we can 
still struggle for something better, and I want you to know that I am. 

Your people who have been laying mines must have had an interesting time, 

but Just about the trouble the cause Is in a conundrum still. B went to 

work on it and did not stop for several hours. I hope the despatch oase you 
might give some clue but, of course, we shall be very appreciative until/ we 
know. I mentioned it to Admiral Moore of the British Navy who was in here 
yesterday, and he said that they had the same trouble some time back and found 
the cause in a defective Joint which permitted salt water to set up electrol 3 ^c 
action with suflacient current to fire the mine, and had to recall all the mines 
that were made in that particular lot. Of course, our mines had not probably 
had that trouble, and I hope the trouble will be found In faulty assembly which 
can be readily cured. Any way, here’s hopin’. 

I was disturbed no end to learn that some of your net equipment had not 
arrived at Cavite. As soon as we got your despatch, I immediately put Ray 
Spear on the Job. We got in touch with Johnny Greenslade aiM found that 
eight ^8) carloads of the flotation barrels had been loaded in the Navy Cargo 
Ship HERCULES (This ship Is being operated by the Eastern Lines as agents 
for the Navy Department), due to depart from San Francisco July 20. He also 
found there were seven (7) carloads of barrels enroute, by rail, due to arrive 
In the San Francisco area on July 20. Arrangements were made to delay the 
sailing of the ship a day in order to load this additional shipment on board. This 
has been done, and the ship sailed on July 21 and is due to arrive at Cavite on 
August 10. 
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With the arrival of these barrels, you will have all but 250, which are destined 
for the 16th Naval District. The Bureau of Produce is doing its utmost to get 
these moving. The contractor (a firm in Conshohocken, Pennsylvania) has fallen 
down on deliveries. They undertook to deliver 100 per day. So far, they have 
only been able to deliver about half that number. Ordnance informs me that 
the 250 drums will leave Conshohocken some time this week. 

You are now undoubtedly familiar with the Iceland situation, and I am glad 
to say the Force is back, and just when the next contingent will go has not yet 
been decided. In both the Far East and the Atlantic, there is plenty of potential 
dynamite. 

I may say that the State Department still agrees about the gunboats remain- 
ing In China, but of course it is my understanding that they could not well be 
removed at this season anyway. 

I wish I had more small craft to send you for District service, and that goes 
for practically every District we have. Tlie small boat program was one of the 
most difficult I had to get authorized and to get money for. We have several 
hundred District craft under construction but, like everything else, time is a 
vital factor. We are Just doing the best we can with this proposition. The craft 
we have converted have been expensive, costly of upkeep, and not too sati.sfac- 
tory, though I am hoping they will get by until replaced by better material. 

I think I previously told you I have been pressing for months to take over 
the Coast Guard, but Morgen thau has successfully resisted until finally he has 
given way in certain spots; for example, he has just consented to turn over the 
Coast Guard in the Hawaiian Area to our control. Also, we hope to get seven 
of their large cutters, which will help a great deal in the Atlantic where King 
is pressed to the limit to i)erforin the tasks given him. I am trying to get their 
165-foot craft which also should be of assistance in the 14th Naval District. 
Waesche, Head of the Coast Guard, sees everything from our standpoint and is 
a great help. Mr. Morgenthau in many ways has been more than helpful to the 
Navy Department, but when it comes to letting go of the Coast Guard, he draws 
in. However, we shall keep on trying. 

I am late now for a conference, and I don’t know if I had a lot of time I could 
really give you anything worth while, but I feel a little remiss if I don’t drop 
you a line. 

Harry Yarnell is here and said he saw Caroline recently and that she is fine. 
My little brood are all well. 

With every good wish in the wide world to you as always. 

Sincerely, 


Admiral T. C. Hakt, USN, 

Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
^^nOUSTOW\ 

% Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 


Exhibit No. 72 

[ SECRET] 


In reply refer to Initials and No. 
OP-10 Hu 


Navy Department, 

Ofuce of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

Washington, 2 August 19iL 

Dear Kimmel: I am grateful for your letter of the 26th of July. We shall go 
after it paragraph by paragraph but it may take a little time. It is a good 
summary and we are glad to get an occasional check of this sort. 

Also would be glad if you could give us occasionally a little personnel interest 
as well as material and I would more than welcome a little conversational 
“thinking out loud” on how the morale of the Fleet is holding, how the visits 
to the West Coast are working out from that standpoint, how the target practices 
are coming along, etc., etc. 

We have no one at the front in the Russian-German war though both the 
Army and Navy have made every effort to this end. From the press, therefore, 
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you have about as much information as we have. There is no doubt that the 
Germans are behind schedule and there is no doubt they are willing to pay the 
price where the stakes are worth it. The next month or six weeks should clarify 
the picture. 

I have written to Savvy Cooke who has been good enough to write me oc- 
casionally giving me his ideas which, as you know, I value so highly, having 
gotten the habit when he was heading War Plans here. I am always glad to 
hear from him. I have asked Savvy to show you my letter if he thinks there is 
anything in it worth while. 

Keep cheerful. 

Admiral H. B. Kimmel, 

U. S. Navy, Commander in Chief, U. 8. Fleet, 

V88 **Penn8ylvania,** 

Pearl Harbor, T, H. 


[bbobet] 

Op-10 Hu 31 JULT 1941. 

Deab Sawt : I am grateful to you for your letters and hope that regardless of 
the unsatisfactoriness of my answers or my failure to answer, you will continue 
to write ; — ^it seems like old times. 

This is going to be short and general. I think you should bum it after show- 
ing it to Kimmel. 

Some of the things that you have asked, and some of the things which Kimmel 
has recently asked, and which I will answer as soon as I can, are things for 
which I have been striving to get answers in Washington. The press on many 
of these points really gives you as much information as I have. 

Within forty-eight hours after the Russian situation broke, I went to the 
President, with the Secretary’s approval, and stated that on the assumption that 
the country’s decision is not to let England fall, we should immediately seise 
the psychological opportunity presented by the Russian-German clash and an- 
nounce and start escorting immediately, and protecting the Western Atlantic on 
a large scale ; that such a declaration, followed by immediate action on our part, 
would almost certainly involve us in the war and that I considered every day of 
delay in our getting into the war as dangerous, and that much more delay might 
be fatal to Britain’s survival. I reminded him that I had been asking this for 
months in the State Department and elsewhere, etc, etc, etc. I have been main- 
taining that only a war psychology could or would speed things up the way they 
should be speeded up ; that strive as we would it Just isn't in the nature of things 
to get the results in peace that we would, were we at war. 

The Iceland situation may produce an “incident”. You are as familiar with 
that and the President’s statements and answers at press conferences as I am. 
Whether or not we will get an “Incident” because of the protection we are giving 
Iceland and the shipping which we must send in support of Iceland and our troops, 
I do not know. Only Hitler can answer. 

The Far Eastern situation has been considerably changed because of the 
entrance of Russia into the picture. 

Personally, I threw into the arena that we consider along with the British a 
Joint protectorate over the Dutch East Indies, as a move calculated to prevent 
further spread of war in the Far Bast. It is a debatable question. Certainly 
there can be no Joy in our camp over the occupation of Indo-China. I think it 
is fairly safe to say opinion here in general holds that Japan will not go into the 
N. E. I. Incidentally, we are not nearly so dependent on raw materials from 
the Near East as the Public envisages. The real problem is a British one and 
hence our consideration. 

As you probably know from our despatches, and from my letters, we have felt 
that the Maritime Provinces are now definitely Japanese objectives. Tum^ 
thinks Japan will go up there in August. He may be right. He usually ia My 
thought has been that while Japan would ultimately go to Siberia, she would 
delay going until she had the Indo-China-Thailand situation more or less to her 
liking and until there is some clarification of the Russian-German clash. Also 
she may concentrate on the China “incident”. Of course, embargoes or near 
embargoes may cause any old kind of an upset and make a reestimate of the 
situation necessary. 
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Begarding tlie Philippines, as you know, even since 1 came here I have urged 
increasing their defenses. The Navy’s contribution has not been great, but it 
has been about all Hart can handle with the facilities he has or which we have 
been able to make available. Still, the increase is a factor, namely 26 PBYs and 
11 modern submarines. 

We are delighted with the Army move putting the Filipinos in harness; we 
recommended this. Also it is being supplemented by a considerable number of 
planes, fighters and bombers. The Philippines are not too easy a proposition to 
crack right now, and in a couple of months the Army will have 50,000 odd men 
there under arms. But that is two months away. 

As for sending the Fleet to the Far East, I still have literally to fight for every 
auxiliary ship I get. Tonnage now making the British Isles is less than they 
need for their maximum effort. There just isn’t enough shipping in the world 
to go around. If we cannot properly support the Near East and the British 
Isles, it is obvious we could not support our Fleet in the Far East, unless we very 
greatly slowed up in the Atlantic. 

Our trade with South America has been greatly restricted and the pressure 
from there is another thing I have to contend with. 

Recently we asked for some small ships of very moderate draft to supply our 
forces in Iceland. We simply had to get them, but were told we would have to 
give up an equivalent tonnage from our recent acquisitions with which I think 
you and Kimmel are familiar and among which, for example, are the four trans- 
ports to train marines on the West Coast plus AKs, AEs, AFs, etc. etc. Thank 
the good Lord, I was able to get the President to hold this in abeyance pending a 
chance for Jerry Land and me somehow or other, to work it out without taking 
anything away from the Navy. 

Whenever we have a tanker available for ten days or so, we immediately try 
and help Maritime out. If we send something anywhere and the ship is coming 
back with any space available we offer Maritime the spare cargo space. The 
world shipping situation is plain rotten. Sometimes I wonder that with the 
opposition we have had, (and it is good, intelligent opposition) that we have 
gotten as far as we have. If any of our cargo ships are coming from Hawaii 
to the Coast light, we should offer the space to Maritime. 

The pressure, incidentally, to give what we have in ships, guns, ammunition, 
material, and whatnot, to those actually fighting is constant, and increasing. 
Several times recently I have been approached for destroyers and the Lord 
knows whatnot Marshall’s troubles in this respect are legion and of course 
Uie fellow at the front wants frequently what we most lack, particularly such 
things as 50 caliber ammunition, anti-aircraft weapons, patrol vessels, fire control, 
guns for merchant ships, etc. etc. 

Do not think for a minute that I am not terribly disturbed about our lack 
of Radar on which I started pushing the scientific gang before I had been here 
a month, and also the production gang, so that I should think they would hate 
to hear me mention the subject. 

Mike Robinson called me up this morning and said he was sending me a 
twelve page explanation of what they have done in the last year. From the 
Fleet standpoint and mine, and of course from Mike’s too, we all want more 
tangible evidence. The fact that our new aircraft carriers will not be available 
until 1944 is something that is awfully hard to stomach, and I confess to con- 
siderable indigestion because of it, but whether or not there is a suitable 
remedy, I do not know. 

The converted LONG ISLAND is promising for her size, in fact better than 
we had hoped for. We have six more converting which will have much longer 
decks and be superior in every way. We are keeping at this as a stop-gap but 
here again it was not easy to get the ships. They will, in all probability, go 
to the British, if we are not in the war when they are completed. In fact we 
are doing the work on Lend-lease. 

I have been much distressed over the operating troubles we have had with 
our new planes. Of course they are gradually being eliminated but It takes 
time. I still am glad for the 260 PBY repeats we early made and which are 
coming along. Of course they haven’t got what the later ones will have in range 
and performance, etc. Also, performance will be handicapped by armor and 
protective features ; but we will have them, and they have not delayed the newer 
models. 

Towers will have given you all the picture on the air game. He went out a 
good deal at my insistence. With regard to the air, I know also that the 
79716— 46— Bx. 146, vol. 2 48 
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training situation has been a good deal of a nightmare. If anybody can con- 
vince us of a better solution than the one we recently sent out, we would be 
glad to get it. 

To some of my very pointed questions, which all of us would like to have 
answered, I get a smile or a “Betty, please don’t ask me that.” Policy seems 
to be something never fixed, always fiuid and changing. There is no use kicking 
on what you can’t get definite answers. God knows I would surrender this Job 
quickly if somebody else wants to take it up and I have offered to, more than 
once. Some generous souls have been charitable enough to ask me to stick. I 
shall, as long as I think I can be of use, or rather that they think so. 

We are doing what we can for China and taking unheard of chances on neu- 
trality ; or rather unneutrality. This along with sanctions on Japan make her 
road certainly not less easy. 

Reverting to Japan again and to her holding off in Siberia until the Russian* 
German situation somewhat clarifies, I also think it possible, if not probable, that 
one of the reasons for Indo-Chlna, and her pressure on Thailand, is a better 
position for an “all out” to clean’ up in China. I take my hat off to the Chinks. 

As to the war and what people in this country are thinking ; I hesitate to say. 
However, I believe that the proportion of our population which feels we should 
enter this war is relatively small, and that with the majority it is still more 
or less an academic question, perhaps largely because of its distance from us. 
Whether or not that sentiment might change over night, I don’t know. 

We are somewhat of a volatile people but I am afraid that the many events 
which have happened with no resultant definite action on our part, are having 
their effect. Had the Tutuila been hit and sunk it might have created a wave 
of public opinion which would have meant something. As it is, nobody seems 
to give much of a damn about it, although the principle involved is the same, 
even though there was no loss of life, or sinking. On the other hand, I believe 
the people would follow the President in any positive action — such as escort — 
which he might take. 

We shall give aid to Russia. I hope she and Germany may break upon each 
other. Europe dominated by the Communists is no more an attractive picture, 
and in fact less so, than a Europe dominated by the Nazis. Here’s hoping we 
have neither, but rather that they both exhaust themselves. However, nothing, 
to date, has shaken my original estimate that the Germans will take their llm 
ited objectives. She is having much more diflaculty than she anticipated. Of 
course I could hope the cost will be crippling. Only time will telL 

I have urged propaganda whenever we could use it, particularly In South 
America, in Prance and In Africa. French Africa still has a semblance of in- 
dependence against anyone who may attack it There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Germans could have cleared up in the Near East had they gone in that 
direction instead of to Russia. What will follow the Russian campaign is still 
a question mark. Certainly British strength is far from what it should be in 
the Near East area. 

Believe ir ot not, I am still keeping cheerful, doing the best I can; chafingf 
that I can not do more and wide open to suggestion. 

Before you destroy this letter I would be glad, if you think there Is anything 
of interest in it, to have Admiral Bloch as well as Admiral Kimmel look over it; 
in fact I was going to write Kimmel, so will let this partly serve. 

Will not attempt to edit tliis “thinking out loud” on a busy morning. Please 
be charitable as to its lack of continuity, etc. etc. 

With all good wishes — and good luck. 

Sincerely, 


Captain Chables M. Cookb, Jr., USN, 

USS “PENNSYLVANIA,” c/o Postmaster San Francisco, California, 

P. S. I apologize for the “short” in the second paragraph. Just got to rambling. 

P. S. #2. On second thought, I am enclosing an extra copy of this for Kimmel 
which he can show to Admiral Bloch, though I confess one follow’s estimate is as 
good as another and I really wonder whether this letter is worth while, but any- 
way. as you know, it comes with all good wishes and good luck to you all. 

Obviously, the situation in the Far East continues to deteriorate; this is one 
thing that is factual. 

Keep cheerful. 
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One more P. S. — I am sending Klmmel the copy of this letter. When I got 
to thinking oat loud I was really talking to you all including Admiral Hart, to 
whom 1 am also sending a copy. 

H. R. S. 

[Note. — The Interested party, Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. N., respectfully 
directs the attention of the Court to Exhibit 72, which is a i)ersonal letter dated 
2 August 1911 from Admiral Harold R. Stark, U. S. Navy, to Admiral Husband 
B. Kimmel, U. S. Navy, enclosing a copy of a letter to Captain Charles M. 
Cooke, Jr., U. S. N. The interested party con.slders that this letter contains 
certain matters coming within the purview of Section 261 (a) of Naval Courts 
and Boards, which provides that a witness may be privileged with respect to 
certain testimony, anwng the principal cases of privilege being: 

“(a) State secrets . — This class of privilege covers all the departments of the 
Government, and its immunity rests upon the belief that the public interests 
would suffer by a disclosure of state affairs. The scope of this class is very 
extended, and the question of the inclusion of a given matter therein is decided 
by a consideration of the requirements of public policy with reference to such 
matter.'* 

If the interested party had been asked to read this letter into his testimony, 
he would have declined as a matter of personal privilege involving the disclosure 
of state .secrets to read the following: 

The second, third and fourth sentences in the fifth paragraph on page 4 of 
the enclosure to Captain Cooke. 

The interested party respectfully requests that this statement be conspicuously 
attached to the copy of Exhibit 11, which the Judge Advocate proposes to place 
in the .secret files of the Navy Department. 

The intere.sted party considers that the disclosure of the parts of this letter 
mentioned above would be detrimental to the interests of the United States and 
contrary to public policy.] 


Exhibit No. 73 

SECBCT 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Oper.\tions, 

Washington, April . 1 , 19 il. 

In reply refer to Initials 
and No. 

Serial 038612. 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To : The Commander In Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet. 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 

Subject: Observations on the present international situation. 

1. You are requested to disclose the contents of this letter to your seconds in 
command and to your chiefs of staff, and to no other persons. 

2. Staff conversations with the British have been completed and a Joint United 
States-British war plan drawn up. Two copies of the Report ( Short title ABC- 
1) of these conversations are being supplied each addressee by officer messenger. 
Navy Basic War Plan Rainbow No. o, founded on the United States-British plan, 
is in preparation and will be distributed at an early date. The general nature of 
Rainbow No. 5 will become evident to you upon perusal of the joint Report. This 
Report has been approved by the Chief of Staff of the Army and by myself, and, 
at an appropriate time, is expected to receive the approval of the President 
You are authorized to discuss matters i)€Ttainlng to Rainbow No. 5 with other 
officers of the Army and the Navy, as may be appropriate. 

3. The basic idea of the United States-British plan is that the United States 
will draw forces from the Pacific Fleet to reenforce the Atlantic Fleet, and that 
the Briti.sh will, if necessary, transfer naval forces to the Far East to attempt 
to hold the Japanese north of the Malay Barrier. The U. S. Asiatic Fleet would 
not be reenforced, but would be supported by offensive operations by the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet. 

4. From the viewpoint of the defense of the United States national position, 
the proposed naval development gives adequate security in case the British Isles 
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should fall. From the viewpoint of bringing immediate heavy pressure in the 
Atlantic, which we consider the decisive theater, the plan leaves something to be 
desired in the initial stages of the war. 

5. The difficulties are our present uncertainty as to Japanese action, and Brit- 
ish insistence on the vital importance of holding Singapore, and of suf^porting 
Australia, New Zealand, and India. Their proposals, which I rejected, were to 
transfer almost the whole of the Pacific Fleet to Singapore to hold that position 
against the Japanese. In my opinion, the result of such a move on our part 
would almost surely be a British defeat in the Atlantic, and, thereafter, a dif- 
ficult period for the United States. I have agreed to the present plan for the 
initial stages, but have insisted that the deployment at any one time mtist depend 
upon the situation which exists at that time. Elasticity and fluidity of planning 
are therefore assured. 

6. There 3 eeni to be two principal dangers which Immediately threaten the 
United Kingdom. The first is the very grave threat to Its sea communications 
from submarines, aircraft, and raiders. The recent activity of the large German 
naval raiders foreshadows a wider, and even weaker, deployment of British 
surface forces capable of dealing with such raiders. The British are badly 
deficient in anti-submarine escort craft, and have as yet devised little defense of 
convoys and single ships against heavy bombers. Shipping is now being lost about 
three times as fast as it can be replaced. The only remedy, in my opinion, is a 
radical strengthening of the defense against all three forms of shipping attack, 
by greater forces and new ideas, to such an extent that the hazard to the 
attackers will be too great for them to overcome. The entire United States naval 
strength could be usefully employed in the Atlantic, were it to become ix)si^ble 
to send it there. 

7. The second great danger is the continued deterioration of British produc- 
tion and morale through heavy bombing. This will become more serious as 
shipping losses become greater. At the same time the situation in the Mediter- 
ranean might become dangerous at any time ; on the other hand, in spite of uncer- 
tainties, favorable elements are visible in that theater. 

8. The Japanese attitude will continue to have an extremely important bear- 
ing on the future of the war in the Atlantic. For some time past, Japan has shown 
less and less inclination to attack the British, Dutch, and ourselves in the Par 
East. Her people are distinctly tired of the war in China and of the privations 
they now must undergo. Whether Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin and Rome will 
strengthen the wish of some of them to help Germany, or will deepen their cau- 
tion against rash action, may be disclosed within the next month. T advise you 
to watch this situation keenly. 

9. Unquestionably the concentration of the U. S. Pacific Fleet in Hawaii has 
had a stabilizing effect in the Far East. I am more and more of opinion that 
Japan will hesitate to take further steps, perhaps even against Indo-China, so 
long as affairs do not go too badly for Britain. What the effect on her wc^d 
be were the United States to transfer a large part of the Pacific Fleet to the 
Atlantic can, as yet, be only surmised. In any case, we shall rigidly avoid 
making any indication that we contemplate such a transfer until the last possible 
moment. 

10. The question as to our entry into the war now seems to be tohen, and not 
tohether. Public opinion, which now is slowly turning in that direction, may or 
may not be accelerated. My own personal view is that we may be in the war 
(l)Ossibly undeclared) against Germany and Italy in about two months, but 
that there is a reasonable possibility that Japan may remain out altogether. 
However, we can not at present act on that possibility. 

11. Tour Operating Plans for Navy Basic War Plan Rainbow No. 8 will, with 
little change, be equally effective for Rainbow No. 5. I advise you to study the 
Report of the staff conversations In order that you will be in a position to 
issue your new plans as soon as practicable after receipt of the new Basic 
Plan, and, if war comes before you receive it, so that you can promptly modify 
your present orders. 

12. In the meantime, I advise that you devote as much time as may be avail- 
able to training your forces in the jmrticular duties which the various units may 
be called upon to perform under your operating plans. The time has arrived, 
I believe, to perfect the technique and the methods that will be required by the 
special operations which you envisage immediately after the entry of the United 
States Into war. 

H. R. Stark. 

H. R. Stabk. 

cc : Rear Admiral Qhormley. 
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Exhibit No. 74 

In reply refer to Initials and No. Op-IOD-MD 

Navy Dkpabtment, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Washington^ November 7, 

Dbab Mustapha : This Is In reply to your letter of October 22, 1941. It was 
fine to hear from you and to learn that you are in fine fettle. 

Ok on the dispositions which you made In connection with the recent change 
in the Japanese Cabinet. The big question is — What next? 

I note the great desirability of many things for the Pacific Fleet — ^particularly 
destroyers and cruisers. We just haven’t any destroyers or cruisers to give you 
at the moment, nor is the prospect bright for getting any for you in the near future. 
I fully appreciate your need for them. We could profitably employ twice the 
number we now have if they were available. I will not burden you with a recital 
of King’s troubles, but he is up against it for DDs for escort — and defense against 
raiders. 

The NORTH CAROLINA and WASHINGTON are not expected to be available 
before March. As pointed out in my letter of September 23, 1941, I do not think 
any permanent assignment of either, or both of these ships can be made at this 
di]^. We are assigning them to King now in the interest of training — servicing, 
etc. 

With the possible exception of one division, it is our intention to send the long- 
range submarines to the Pacific as they come along. As you no doubt know, 
twenty-seven (27) of the 1525-ton SS are due for completion In calendar 1942. 

Due to the urgency for providing the destroyers of the Atlantic Fleet with high- 
speed anti-submarine searching equipment, 27 of the 29 Model QC retractile 
domes and projectors have been diverted from mine craft of the Pacific Fleet and 
Local Defense Force destroyers in the Pacific to the Atlantic Fleet. Inasmuch 
as the power stacks, controls, etc., for the 29 QC equipments need not be installed 
in the Atlantic Fleet, it will be neces.sary for the manufacturer to produce only 27 
additional retractile domes and projec*tors in order to complete the QC e<iuipraents 
required for the ships from which the equipment has been diverted. The Bureau 
of Ships is being requested to expedite procurement of the additional domes and 
projectors. This additional procurement should not require a great deal of time 
since the manufacturer is tooled for this production. 

Two of the original order of 29 complete QC equipments will be delivered to 
the Pacific Fleet. Additionally, two preliminary models (one at Mare Island 
and one at Norfolk) can be made available to Commander-ln-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, as soon as installation plans for this new type of retractile dome equip- 
ment can be completed by the Navy Yards concerned. 

I note your criticism of the Gunnery Radar. The Model FA fire control 
RAlDAR Is the first production equipment for the Navy. This equipment is 
unsatisfactory because of its low-power output and the short life of the vacuum 
tubes. Only ten production models were manufactured ; these were manu- 
factured for the purpose of tooling the shops for later and improved models 
and to act as “stop-gap” equipment until an improved model could be developed 
and manufactured. The FA equipment was installed in eight HONOLULU 
Class CLs, WICHITA, and Radio Materiel School, Bellevue. 

The improved fire control equipment is the Model FG. This equipment em- 
ploys magnetron generators and has a very much higher powered output. It 
should be understood, however, that because of the high frequencies used by 
fire control RADAR, long ranges on aircraft cannot be obtained. The long 
range aircraft detection equipment is intended to be used for the purpose of 
tracking aircraft until the aircraft are within range of the fire control RADAR. 
Fire control RADAR will detect and range on aircraft at ranges greatly In 
excess of the ranges of the antiaircraft guns. 

Relative to the two Seatrain vessels which we recently acquired and which 
are now undergoing conversion for use in transporting aircraft, they now have 
readiness dates of December 2nd and December 16th. It is our present intention 
to assign one to the Train of the Atlantic Fleet and one to the Base Force, Pacific, 
but If we have to send planes to the Near East, we may have to use these ships 
for this purpose. We are also going to take over the remaining other 3 vessels 
of this type and propose to use them un-oonverted for anticipated transport of 
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planes to Europe — Russia — China — f May have to charter them rather than take 
them over — in order conserve Navy personnel. 

Your study of the installations and defenses of Wake, Midway, Johnston, and 
Palmyra arrived in the Department yesterday. It is being routed to W^ar Plans 
for study. I had an opportunity to skim through it hurriedly, and it looked 
like a very good paper. It will be of such help to us. 

In connection with the aircraft routes to the Orient via a southerly detour, 
I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I wrote to Admiral Bloch. 

Admiral Lyster, the Fifth Sea Lord, recently visited us. He is quite a chap 
and impressed us as knowing his job, and being a very able officer. I am en- 
closing, as being of possible interest to you, copies of the notes which he gave 
to us as a result of his observations on the manner In which we employ our 
aircraft. 

In addition, I am sending a copy of the notes made by Captain Lord Louis 
Moimtbatten as the result of his observations in the fleet. He, too, impressed 
me as being a very capable officer. I am sure much good will result from the 
observations of both of these officers. 

Things seem to be moving steadily towards a crisis in the Pacific. Just when 
it will break, no one can tell. The principle reaction I have to it all is what I 
have written you before; It continually gets “worser and worser”! A month 
may see, literally, most anything. Two irreconcilable policies can not go on 
forever — particularly if one party can not live with the set up. It doesn*t 
look good. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Betty. 


Admiral H. E. Kimmel, U. S. N., 

USS PENNSYLVANIA 

c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif oniia. 


British movement of BB to far east area — I hope — uHll he completed in De- 
cember. 

[Nom — Handwritten matter in italics. 1 


Exhibit No. 75 

From: CNO 
To: CINCPAC 

Released by: H. R. Stark 
Date : November 28, 1941 
282054 

The arrangements described in your 280627 appear to be the best that can be 
done under the circumstances but suggest advisability of transferring VMP 221 
from San Diego to Hawaii via Saratoga X War Dept, will instruct COMGEN 
HAWDEPT to cooperate with Navy in plans for use of Army pursuit planes and 
Army troops in support of Marines X War Dept, will endeavor to expedite plans 
for increa.se of A A defciLses but it is doubtful if much improvement is possible 
soon X Marine Corps will shortly receive .sixteen 37 mm AA guns and receive 
ammunition in February do you desire these guns for Midway and Wake X Re- 
quest air mail report on present effective defenses of all outlying bases and in- 
creases planned in immediate future. 

Copy: Op 30 
MGC 

WPD, U. S. Army 
BuAero 


Exhibit No. 76 

From: CINPAC 

To: OPNAV 

Date : November 28, 1941 

280627 

Your 2700;i8 and 270iW0 Wright now at Wake to discharge ground crews and 
material to operate one squadron Marine planes X Afterwards proceeds Mid- 
way to land similar crews X Already arranged to send each those places leaving 
Pearl about one December essential ground material for temporary operation 
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twelve Baker seventeen Army bombers but at present only six such planes of the 
twelve on Oahu in operating condition X Acute shortage Army bombs precludes 
any shipment to outlying bases but Navy bombs now available there usable by 
Army with minor alteration X Doubtful capability Army pursuit planes to 
operate over twenty miles offshore radically limits their usefulness for insular 
defense X Their use possible but inability to land on carrier freezes them to 
island where landed X Flexibility dispositions thereby curtailed X Additional 
AA guns required this area for Army and Marine defense battalions X Proper 
for Army troop reenforcements outlying bases being made however consider such 
use inadvisable as long as Marines available X All outlying forces must be 
exclusively under Naval command X Twelve Marine fighters leave 2S November 
In carrier for Wake X Expc^ct send other Marine plan€\s to Midway later X On 
December 1 sending twelve patrol planes Midway to Wake and replacing those at 
Midway from Pearl X Will investigate more thoroughly feasability and advis- 
ability of relieving Marine planes with Army pursuits. 


From: OPNAV 

To: CINCAF (action) 

CINCPAC (info) 

Released by : H. R. Stark 
Date : 30 November 1941 
300419 

Indications that Japan about to attack points on Kra Isthmus by overseas expe- 
dition X In order to ascertain destination this expedition and for security our 
position in the Philippines desire you cover by air the line Manila Camranh Bay 
on three days commencing upon receipt this disi)at(rh X Instruct planes to ob- 
serve only X Tliey must not approacli so as to !ii)pear to be attacking but must 
defend themselves if attacked X Understand British Air Forces will search 
arc 180 miles from Tedta Bharu and will move troops to line across Kra Isthmus 
near Singora X If expedition is approaching Thailand inform MacArthur X 
British mission here informed X 

(Following the above dispatch, there appears in the exhibit a photo- 
static copy of a handwritten note identical with the above dispateh. 
It bears the notation that the dispatch is to be sent as ^‘Secret. Prior- 
ity.” It also bears the note ‘‘Read to President and be approved,” and 
a further notation “OK H. R. Stark.” The handwritten message is 
not being reproduced as the context is identical with dispatch 300419.) 


From : CNO 
To: CINCUS 
CINCAF 

Released by : H. R. Stark 
Date: January 21, 1941 
212155 

The international situation continues to deteriorate X It now appears to me 
that if war eventuates its general character will be according to plan DOG my 
memorandum to the Secretary X If this estimate proves correct I contemplate 
ordering mobilization according to plan Rainbow Three with following modifica- 
tions Atlantic Fleet principal concentration New England and Canada execute 
all tasks except afirm expect early reenforcement from Pacific and much stronger 
Blitish Isles detachment X Pacific Fleet waiting attitude or execute assigned 
tasks in area eastward of 160 degrees east depending on action by Japan X 
Asiatic Fleet can not expect early reenforcement alert status or carry out tasks 
according to circumstances. 


From : CINCAF 
To : OPNAV 
Date : 7 Dec. 1941 
070645 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three or 
four eventualities X Have received no corresponding instructions from you X 
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Exhibit Na 77 

From : CINCPAC 
To : OPNAV 
Date: Nov. 30, 1911 
292350 

Desire 37 milimeter anti aircraft guns and ammunition mentioned in your 
282054 X Urgently recommend shipment minimum 3000 rounds ammunition with 
guns for familiarization and training X 


From : CNO 

To: CINCAF (action) 

CINCPAC (info) 

Date : 30 November 1941 

301709 

Priority 

Ref my 300 19 priority dispatch requested of any contacts. In case there are 
no contacts make report once a day even if information is all negative. 


TOP SECRET 

EXHIBITS NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 
Volume IV 

No. 63 to 68 (both inclusive) 

Note: These exhibits are “Top-Secret” and by direction of the Court have 
been filed apart from the other exhibits and with extracted matter from the 
Record of Proceedings. This action was taken in the Interest of National 
Security and the successful prosecution of the war. 

/s/ H. Bubsekeieb, 

Captain, U. 8. Navy, 

Judge Advocate. 


SECKET 


From : Washington. 

To : Tokyo. 

25 July 1941. 

(Purple). 

#571. 

Apparently Admiral Pratt had put in a good word for me to the Chief of 
(Naval) Operations, for ever since I assumed this post, I have been shown 
many courtesies by him. His opinions concerning U. S.-Japanese relations 
coincide with mine; he once told me that the only result of a war between the 
two countries would be mutual exhaustion. 

Once while conversing with the Admiral (Stark) I happened to mention that 
it seemed to me that the higher ofllcials in the Navy Department here seemed to be 
men of excellent character and qualifications. 

To this, the Admiral reiilied that both the Assistant to the CJhief of Naval 
Operations and the Director of War Plans were exceedingly able men. The 
same is true of the C^ief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. As for the fleets, he 
continued, both Kimniel and King were recommended by him, and both are of 
the highest caliber. Although Hart had reached the age of retirement, he had 
been kept on in active duty because of the critical times, he added. 

Please relay this information to the Navy. 

JD-1: 4063 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 7-29-41 (7) 
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SECRET 


From: Washington (Nomura) 

To : Tokyo. 

October 14, 1941. 

Purple. 

#043 (Part 1 of 2) ‘ (To be handled In Government Code) . 

I had an interview with Rear Admiral TURNER. If I sum up what he told 
me, it is this: 

“What the United States wants Is not Just a pretense but a definite promise. 
Should a conference of the leaders of the two governments be held without a 
definite preliminary agreement, and should, in the meantime, an advance be made 
into Siberia, the President would be placed in a terrible predicament. Japan 
speaks of peace in the Pacific and talks a.s if she can decide matters inde- 
pendently, and so it would seem to me that Japan could set aside most of her 
obligations toward the Three-Power Alliance. As to the question of withdraw- 
ing or stationing troops, since it is impossible to withdraw troops all at once, it 
would seem that a detailed agreement could be arranged between Japan and 
China for a gradual withdrawal.” 

He speculated on the various difliculties which Japan had to face Internally. 
It seems tliat this opinion of his has also been given to the Secretary of State. 
ARMY 5854 23570 SECRET Trans. 10/16/41 (2) 

■ For part 2 see S. 1. S. #23516. 


SECRET 


From: Tokyo (Toyode). 

To: Washington. 

October 16, 1941. 

Purple (CA). 

#671. 

Although I have been requested by both the German and Italian Ambassadors 
in Tokyo to give them confidential information on the Japanese-Amerlcan 
negotiations, I have, in consideration of the nature of the negotiations, been 
declining to do so. However, early this month, following the German attacks on 
American merchant shi^ and the consequent (revival?) of the movement for the 
revision of the Neutrality Act, the German authorities demanded that the Jap- 
anese Government submit to the American Government a message to the effect 
that the Japanese Government observes that if the ROOSEVELT Administration 
continues to attack the Axis Powers increasingly, a belligerent situation would 
inevitably arise between Germany and Italy on the one hand and the United 
States on the other, and this would provide the reasons for the convocation of 
the duties envisioned in the Three Power agreement and might lead Japan to 
Join immediately the war in opposition to the United States. We have not, as 
yet, submitted this message because, in view of the Japanese-American negotia- 
tions, we found it necessary to consider carefully the proper timing as well as 
wording of the message. The German authorities have been repeatedly making 
the same request and there are reasons which do not permit this matter to be 
postponed. 


From: Berlin. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 October 1941. 

(Purple). 

#1198. 

On this the occasion of the first anniversary of the Tripartite Pact, Foreign 
Minister Rlbbentrop has come to Berlin from the Imperial Headquarters espe- 
cially and I ha\*e had several visits with him. Using this opportunity I, and the 
other members of the staff, have mingled with people from all classes of society 
and visited with them. I am endeavoring to sura up all these experiences and 
analyze the present state of feeling toward Japan held by Germany in this report 
lo you. 
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1. Ribbentrop said that he had absolute proof that, while reports of the content 
of the Japanese- American negotiations were withheld from Ambassador Ott, 
America was in secret communication with England in regard to the Japanest'- 
American negotiations. Even Ribbentrop who is supposed to understand Japan's 
position, expressed great dissatisfaction regarding Japan’s attitude. 

2. That the Foreign Office staff from Weizsacker down and also everyone in 
general were thorouglily disgusted with Japan was very apparent from their atti- 
tude toward myself and other members of the staff. Everyone who feels kindly 
disposed toward Japan is deeply concerned over this state of affairs. Even those 
who do not come to the same conclusion that Ambasador Ott did In his telegram 
are outsitoken in their dissatisfaction and expression of pessimistic views. I am 
trying to take the position in Interviews with newspaper correspondents and others 
concerned with the outside that Germany is cognizant (»f tlie Japancse-American 
negotiations and that they are no Indication of an alienation between Japan and 
Germany. 

3. Foreign diplomats and newspaper correspondents of third countries show 
great interest In the Japanese attitude and seem to consider it in a certain sense 
as a barometer by which the course of the European war can be judged. How- 
ever we receive the impression that the greater number feel that Japan is avoid- 
ing war because of tlie impoverishment resulting from the China incident and is 
taking a jiessimistic attitude toward the course of the European war. 

4. Even though it might be said that Germany is prepared for these machina- 
tions of estrangement by third countries and that she is keeping up the pretence 
that there Is no change in her feelings toward Japan, the fact that the feeling of 
German leaders and the people In general toward Japan Is getting bad is one that 
cannot be covered. Please bear this fact in mind. If Japan takes a wishy- 
washy attitude and goes ahead with her negotiations without consulting Germany 
there is no telling what steps Germany may take without consulting Japan. 

Please convey this to the army and navy. 

Relayed to Rome. 

JD-1: SECRET (H) Navy Trans, 10-18-41 (4) 


SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

October 22, 1941. 

Purple. (CA). 

I have already wired you something about my present psychology. I am sore 
that I, too, should go out with the former cabinet I know that for some time the 
Secretary of State has known how sincere your humble servant is, yet how little 
Influence I have in Japan. I am ashamed to say tliat it lias come to my ears that 
this is the case. There are some Americans who trust this poor novice and who 
say that things will get better for me, but, alas, their encouragement is not enough. 
Among my confreres here in the United States there are also some who feel the 
same way, but, alas, they are all poor deluded souls. As for Your Excellency’s 
instruction, WAKASUGI can carry them out fully. Nor do I imagine that you 
all have any objections. I don’t w’ant to be the bones of a dead horse. I don e 
want to continue this hypocritical existence, deceiving other people. No, don’t 
think I am trying to flee from the field of battle, but as a man of honor this is the 
only way that is open for me to tread. Please send me your permission to return 
to Japan. Most humbly do I beseech your forgiveness if I have injured your 
dignity and I prostrate myself before you in the depth of my rudeness. 

ARMY 23859 6017 SECRET Trans. 10-23-41 (7) 


From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

23 October 1941. 

(Purple-CA). 

Un numbered 

From yonr message (s) I am advised of the various difficulties you are copint: 
with and I wish to express to you that I appreciate the efforts you are making. 
As you are well aware, the outcome of those negotiations have a great bearing 
upon the decision as to which road the Imperial Government will pursue. aI 
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such. It Is an exceedingly Important matter. We are placing all of our reliance 
on Your Excellency’s reports for our information on this matter. 

For the above reason, we express our hoi>e that you will see tit to sacrifice 
all of vour own personal wishes, and remain at your post. 

JD-1;0O16 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 10-2;i-41 (S-TT) 


From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

5 November 1941. 

(Purple-CA). 

#730. 

(Of utmost secrecy). 

Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 
I realize that this is a difficult order, but under the circumstances it is an unavoid- 
able one. riea.'xe uiiderslaiid this thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving 
the Japanese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic condition. Do so with 
great determination and with unstinted elTort, I beg of you. 

This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

JD-1:6254 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 11-5-41 (S-TT) 


SECRET 


From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 10, 1041. 

Purple (CA) (Urgent). 

#1066. (Parti of 2) 

1. I sent MOORE ■ to contact Senator THOMAS of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and HULL. His report reads as follows : 

“The United States is not bluffing. If Japan invades again, the United States 
will fight with Japan. Psychologically the American people are ready. The 
Navy is prepared and ready for action.” 

2. Yesterday evening, Sunday, a certain Cabinet member, discarding all quib- 
bling, began by saying to me: 

“You are indeed a dear friend of mine and I tell this to you alone.” Then he 
continued: “The American Government is receiving a number of reliable reports 
that Japan will be on tlie move soon. The American Government does not 
believe that your visit on Monday to the President or the coming of Mr. KURUSU 
will have any effect on the general situation.” 

1 took pains to explain in detail how impatient the Japanese have grown since 
the freezing; how they are eager for a quick understanding; how both the 
Government and the people do not desire a Japanese- American war; and how 
we will hope for peace until the end. 

He replied, however : 

“Well, our boss, the President, believes those reports and so does the Secretary 
of State.” 

^ Frederick Moore — Legal Adyiser to the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

SECRET 
(Part 2 of 2) 

In the newspapers and magazines, with the exception of the Daily News and the 
Hearst Papers, it is reported that the Americans are much more eager for a war 
with Japan than they are for one with Germany. It is said that some of the 
British are using this inclination for their own advantage and that already 
parleys have been started for Joint Anglo-American action. Suggestions have 
already been made to the effect that it Is necessary for some of the British fieet 
to be located in the Pacific. Now even if the President and other statesmen do 
not follow this trend, who can say how It will be? The friend I just spoke of 
told me that the United States cannot stop now because if Japan moves something 
will have to be done since it is a question of the United States saving its face. 
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3. Well, in any case, I am going to see the President today and talk with him 
on the basis of your instructions. You may be sure that I will do my very best. 
ARMY 6440 24655-24656 SECRET Trans. 11/12/41 (2) 


SEOBETT 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 16, 1941. 

Purple (Ca) (Urgent). 

# . 

For you Honor’s own information. 

1. I have read your #1090,* and you may be sure that you have all my gratitude 
for the efforts you have put forth, but the fate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so please tight harder than you ever did before. 

2. What you say in the last paragraph of your message is, of course, so and I 
have given it already the fullest consideration, but I have only to refer you to the 
fundamental policy laid down in my #725.** Will you please try to realize what 
that means. In your opinion we ought to wait and see what turn the war takes 
and remain patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say that the situation ren- 
ders this out of the question. I set the deadline for the solution of these nego- 
tiations in my #736,*' and there will be no change. Please try to unedstand that 
You see how short the time is ; therefore, do not allow the United States to side- 
track us and delay the negotiations any further. Press them for a solution on 
the basis of our proposals, and do your best to bring about an immediate solution. 

ARMY 24878 6638 SECRET Trans. 11/17/41 (S) 

• See JD-1 : 6553 in which NOMURA gives his views on the general situation. Part 8 
not available. 

•» S. I. S. # 24330 in which TOGO says that conditions both within and without the 
Japanese Empire will not permit any further delay in reaching a settlement with the 
United States. 

S. I. S. # 24373 in which TOGO says that it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 


SECRET 

From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 22, 1941. 

Purple CA (Urgent). 

#812. 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set In my #786.‘ 
You should know this, however, I know you are working hard. Stick to our 
fixed policy and do your very best. Spare no efforts and try to bring about the 
solution we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why we 
wanted to settle Japanese-Amerlcan relations by the 25th, but If within the next 
three of four days you can finish your conversations with the Americans; if 
the signing can be completed by the 29th, (let me write it out for you — twenty 
ninth) ; if the pertinent notes can be exchanged ; if we can get an understanding 
with Great Britain and the Netherlands ; and in short if everything can be fin- 
ished, we have decided to wait until that date. This time we mean it, that the 
deadline absolutely cannot be charged. After that things are automatically going 
to happen. Please take this into your careful consideration and work harder 
than you ever have before. This, for the present, is for the informaUon of you 
two .^bassadors alone. 

ARMY 25138 6710 SECRET Trans. 11/22/41 (S) 

• S. I. S. # 24373. Tokyo wires Washington that because of the various dreumstanoes 
it is absolutely necessary that arrangements for the signing of the agreement be complete 
by the 25th ot this month. 


9 
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6EGBST 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 26, 1941. 

Purple. 

#836. To be handled in Government Code. 

The situation is momentarily becoming more tense and telegrams take too long. 
Therefore, will you cut down the substance of your reports of negotiations to the 
minimum, and, on occasion, call up Chief YAMAMOTO of the American Bureau 
on the telephone and make your report to him. At that time we will use the 
following code : 

Japanese English 


Sangoku Joyaku Mondai (Three-Power 
Treaty question) 

Mussabetsu Taiguu Mondai (The question of 
non-discrim inatory treatment) 

Shina Mondai (The China question) 

Soori (Premier) 

Gaimudaijin (Foreign Minister) 

Rikugun (The Army) 

Kaigun (The Navy) 

Nichi-bei kooshoo (Japan-American negotia- 
tions) 

Daltooryoo (President) 

Ham (Hull) 


Nyuu Yooku (New York) 

Shikago (Chicago) 

Sanfuranshisuko ( San F r a n - 
cisco) 

Itoo Kun (Mr. Itoo) 

Date Kun (Mr. Date) 

Tokugawa Kun (Mr. Tokugawa) 
Maeda Kun (Mr. Maeda) 

Endan (Marriage proposal) 

Kimiko San (Miss Kimiko) 
Fumeko San (Miss Fumeko) 


Japanese 


English 


Kokunaijoosei (Internal situation) 

Jooho Sura (To yield) 

Jooho Sezu (Not to yield) 

Keisei Kyuuten Suru (Situation taking criti- 
cal turn) 


Shoobai (Trade) 

Yama Wo Uru (To sell the 
mountain) 

Yama Wo Urenu (Not to sell the 
mountain) 

Kodomo Gaumareru (The child 
is born) 


For your Information, telephone addresses other than our Home Office are as 
follows : 


Bureau Chief YAMAMOTO : 
Section Chief KASE : 

The Minister’s residence 
The Vice-Minister’s residence 


Setagaya 4617 
Yotsuya 4793 
Ginza 3614 
Ginza 1022 


ARMY 25344 SECRET Trans. 11-26-41 (S) 


From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

19 November 1941. 

(J19). 

Circular #2354. 

When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add the follow- 
ing at the beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcasts : 

(1) If it is Japan-U. S. relations. “HIGASHI”. 

(2) Japan-Russia relations, “KITA”. 

(3) Japan-British relations, (including Thai, Malaya and N. E. I.), 
“NISHI”. 

The above will be repeated five times and included at beginning and end. 

Relay to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, San Francisco. 

JD-1:6860 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 11-26-41 (8) 
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From: Tokyo. 

To: Nanking. 

16 November 1941. 

(Purple). 

#499. 

Re your #818* 

To Naval authorities : 

We are now In the midst of very serious negotiations and have not reached 
an agreement as yet. As the time limit is near please have them (defer ?) for a 
while. 

JD-1: 6848 SECRET (F) Navy Trans. 11-27-41 (6-AR) 

*Not available. 


From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

19 November 1941. 

(J19). 

Circular #2353. 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency. 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and the 
cutting off of International communications, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO KAZEAME.* 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZE KlIMORI.** 

(3) Japan-British relations : NISHI NO KAZE KUMORI.*** 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast and 
each sentence wdll be repeated twice. When this is heard please destroy all code 
papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

JD-l: 6875 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (S-TT) 

•East wind rain. 

••North wind cloudy. 

•••West wind clear. 


SECBET 

From: Washington. 

To : Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

PuiTple (Extremely urgent). 


#1180. (Parti of 2) 

From NOMURA and KURUSU. 

As we have wired you several times, there is hardly any possibility of having 
them consider our “B” proposal in toto. On the other hand, if we let the situa- 
tion remain tense as it is now, sorry as we are to say so, the negotiations will 
inevitably be ruptured, if indeed tlioy may not already be called so. Our failure 
and humiliation are complete. We might suggest one thing for saving the situa- 
tion. Although we have grave misgivings, we might propose, firet, that President 
ROOSEVELT wire you that for the sake of posterity he hopes that Japan and 
the Unite<l States will cooperate for the maintenance of peace in the Pacific 
(just as soon as you wire us what you think of this, w^e will negotiate for this 
sort of an arrangement with all we have in us), and that you in return reply 
with a cordial message, thereby not only clearing the atmosphere, but also 
gaining a little time. Considering the possibility that England and the United 
States are scheming to bring the Netherlands Indies under their protection 
through military occupation, in order to forestall this, I think we should propose 
the establishment of neutral nations, including P>ench Indo-China, Netherlands 
India and Thai. (As you know, last September President ROOSEVELT pro- 
posed the neutrality of French Indo-Chlna and Thai.) 
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SECRET 

From: Washington. 

To : Tokyo. 

November 1941. 

Purple (Extremely urgent). 


#1180. (Part 2 of 2) 

We suppose that the rupture of the present negotiations does not necessarily 
mean war between Japan and the United States, but after we break off, as we said, 
the military occupation of Netherlands India is to be expected of England and 
the United States. Then we would attack them and a clash with them would be 
inevitable. Now, the question is whether or not Germany would feel duty bound 
by the third article of the treaty to help us. We doubt if she would. Again, 
you must remember that the Sino-Japanese incident would have to wait until 
the end of this world war before it could possible be settled. 

In this telegram we are expressing the last personal opinions we will have to 
express, so will Your Excellency please be good enough at least to show it to 
the Minister of the Navy, if only to him; then we hope that you will wire us 
back instantly. 

ARMY 25435-25436 SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 


SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

Purple (Extremely urgent). 


#1189. (Part 1 of 2) 

At 4:45 on the afternoon of the 26th 1 and Ambassador KURUSU met with 
Secretary HULL and we talked for about two hours. 

HULL said, ‘*For the last several days the American Government has been 
getting the ideas of various quarters, as well as conferring carefully with the 
nations concerned, on the provisional treaty proposal presented by Japan on the 
20th of this month, and I am sorry to tell you that we cannot agree to it. At 
length, however, we feel compelled to propose a plan, tentative and without com- 
mitment, reconciling ti)e points of difference between our proposal of June 21st 
and yours of September 25th.” So saying, he presented us with the following 
two proposals': 

A. One which seeks our recognition of his so-called “four principles.” 

B. ( 1 ) The conclusion of a mutual non-aggression treaty between Tokyo, Wash- 
ington, Moscow, the Netherlands, Chungking and Bangkok. 

(2) Agreement between Japan, the United States, England, the Netherlands, 
China and Thai on the inviolability of French Indo-China and equality of eco- 
nomic treatment In French Indo-Chlna. 

(3) The complete evacuation of Japanese forces from Cliina and all French 
Indo-China. 

(4) Japan and the United States both definitely promise to support no regime 
in China but that of CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 

(5) The abolition of extra-territoriality and concessions in China. 


SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 26, 1941. 

Purple. (Extremely urgent.) 

#1189. (Part 2 of 2.) 

(6) The conclusion of a reciprocal trade treaty between Japan and the 
United States on the basis of most favored nation treatment 

(7) The mutual rescinding of the Japanese and American freezing orders. 

(8) Stabilization of yen-dollar exchange. 
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(9) No matter what sort of treaties either Japan or the United States has 
contracted with third countries, they both definitely promise that these treaties 
will not be interpreted as hostile to the objectives of this treaty or to the 
maintenance of peace In the Pacific. (This is, of course, supposed to emasu* 
late the Three-Power Pact.) 

In view of our negotiations all along, we were both dumbfounded and said 
we could not even cooperate to the extent of reporting this to Tokyo. We argued 
back furiously, but HULL remained solid as a rock. Why did the United 
States have to propose such hard terms as these? Well, England, the Nether- 
lands and China doubtless put her up to it. Then, too, we have been urging 
them to quit helping CHIANG, and lately a number of important Japanese in 
speeches have been urging that we strike at England and the Unit^ States. 
Moreover, there have been rumors that we are demanding of Thai that she 
give us complete control over her national defense. All that is reflected In these 
two hard proposals, or we think so. 

ARMY 25441-25442 SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 


SECRET 


From: Tbkyo. 

To: Washington. 

November 28, 1941. 

Purple. (CA). 

#844. 

Re your #1189.» 

Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted superhuman efforts but, in spite 
of this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this humiliating pro- 
posal. This was quite unexpected and extremely regrettable. The Imperial 
Government can by no means use it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, with 
a report of the views of the Imperial Government on this American proposal 
which I will send you in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto 
ruptured. This is inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give the im- 
pression that the negotiations are broken off. Merely say to them that you 
are awaiting instructions and that, although the opinions of your Govern- 
ment are not yet clear to you, to your own way of thinking the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has always made just claims and has borne great sacrifices for the 
sake of peace In the Pacific. Say that we have always demonstrated a long- 
suffering and conciliatory attitude, but that, on the other hand, the United 
States has been unbending, making It impo.ssiblc for Japan to establish nego- 
tiations. Since things have come to this pass, I contacted the man you told 
me to in your #1180 and he said that imder the present circumstances what 
you suggest is entirely unsuitable. From now on do the best you can. 

ARMY 6898 25445 SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (8) 


• s. I. S. # 25441. # 25442. 
*» S. I. S. # 25435. # 25436. 


From: Tokyo. 

To : Washington. 

29 November 1941. 

(Purple-CA). 

#857. 

Re my #844*. 

We wish you would make one more attempt verbally along the following 
lines : 

The United States government has (always?) taken a fair and judicial 
position and has formulated its policies after full consideration of the claims 
of both sides. 

However, the Imperial Government is at a loss to understand why it 
has now taken the attitude that the new proposals we have made cannot be 
made the basis of discii.ssion, but instead has made new proposals which 
ignore actual conditions in East Asia and would greatly injure the prestige 
of the Imperial Government. 
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With such a change of front in their attitude toward the China problem, 
what has become of the basic objectives that the U. S. government baa made 
the basis of our negotiations during these seven months? On these points we 
would request careful self-reflection on the part of the United States govern- 
ment. 

(In carrying out this instruction, please be careful that this does not lead 
to anything like a breaking off of negotiations.) 

JD-1: 6921 SECRET (F) Navy trans. 30 Nov. 1941 (S-TT) 

^JD-l : 6898 (SIS 25445) dated 28 Nov., in which Tokyo*! first reaction to the new U. 8. 
proposals castigates them as humiliating. When Japan sends a r^ly in 2 or 8 days giving 
its views on them the negotiations will be *de facto^ ruptured. However, do not give the 
impression that negotiations are broken off. 


From: Washington. 

To : Tokyo. 

80 November 1941 (2230 to 2238 BST). 

Telephone Code. 

Transpacific 
Radio Telephone 

(NOTE : Following is a preliminary, condensed version of conversation between 
Ambassador Kurusu and the Japanese Foreign Office American Division Chief 
Yamamoto on Sunday night.) 

Kukusu. *Tt is all arranged for us to meet Hull tomorrow. We received a short 
one from you, didn’t we? Well, we will meet him in regard to that. There is 
a longer one coming isn’t there? In any case we are going to see him about 
the short one.” (1. e. telegram. The longer one is probably Tokyo’s reply to Mr. 
Hull’s proposals.) 

Yamamoto. “Yes. I see.” 

Kurusu. “The President is returning tomorrow. He is hurrying homa” 

Y. *Ts there any special significance to this?” 

K. “The newspapers have made much of the Premier’s speech, and it is having 
strong repercussions here.” 

Y. “Is that so.” 

K. “Yes. It was a drastic statement he made. The newspapers carried large 
headlines over It ; and the President seems to be returning because of it. There 
no doubt are other reasons, but this is the reason the newspapers are giving.” 

(Pause) 

“Unless greater caution is exercised in speeches by the Premier and others, 
it puts us in a very difficult position. All of you over there must watch out about 
these Ill-advised statements. Please tell Mr. TanL” 

Y. “We are being careful.” 

K. “We here are doing our best, but these reports are seized upon by the corre- 
spondents and the worst features enlarged upon. Please caution the Premier, 
the Foreign Minister, and others. Tell the Foreign Minister that we had ex- 
pected to hear something different, some good word, but instead we get this.- 
(i. e. Premier’s speech) 

(After a pause, Kurusu continues, using voice code.) 

K. “What about the internal situation?” (In Japan) 

Y. “No particular — (one or two words faded out) — .” 

K. “Are the Japanese- American negotiations to continue?” 

Y. “Yes.” 

K. “You were very urgent about them before, weren’t you ; but now you want 
them to stretch out We will need your help. Both the Premier and the For- 
eign Minister will need to change the tone of their speeches ! ! ! ! Do you under- 
stand? Please all use more discretion.” 

Y. “When will you see them. The 2nd?” 

K. “Let's see . . . this is Sunday midnight here. Tomorrow morning at ten. 
That will be Monday morning here.” 

(Pause) 

“Actually the real problem we are up against is the effects of happenings in 
the South. You understand don’t you?” 

K. “Yes. Yes. How long will it be before the President gets back?” 

K. “I don’t know exactly. According to news reports he started at 4 : 00 this 
afternoon. He should be here tomorrow morning sometime.” 

Y. “Well then — Goodbye.” 

JD-1: 6922 SECRET (M) Navy trans, 30 Nov. 1941 (R-5) 

79716 — 46— Ex. 146, vol. 2 44 
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From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

1 December 1941 
(PuiT)le-CA) 

#865 

Be my #857*. 

1. The date set in my message #812** has come and gone, and the situation 
continues to be increasingly critical. However, to prevent the United States 
from becoming unduly suspicious we have been advising the press and others 
that though there are some wide differences between Japan and the United 
States, the negotiations are continuing. (The above is for only your informa- 
tion). 

2. We have decided to withhold submitting the note to the U. S. Ambassador 
to Tokyo as suggested by you at the end of your message #1124***. Please 
make the necessary representations at your end only. 

3. There are reports here that the President’s sudden return to the capital 
is an effect of Premier Tojo’s statement. We have an idea that the President 
did so because of his concern over the critical Far Eastern situation. Please 
make investigatiotns into this matter. 

JD-1: 6983 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 

• JD-1 : 6921. 

••JD-1 : 6710. 

•••Not available. 


SECRET 


From : Tokyo. 

To: Berlin. 

November 30, 1941. 

Purple. 

#986 (Strictly Secret) (To be handled in Government Code) (Part 1 of 2) 
(Secret outside the Department). 

1. Japan-American negotiations were commenced the middle of April of this 
year. Over a period of half a year they have been continued. Within that 
period the Imperial Government adamantly stuck to the Tri-Partite Alliance as 
the cornerstone of its national policy regardless of the vicissitudes of the inter- 
national situation. In the adjustment of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
the United States, she has based her hopes for a solution definitely within the 
scope of that alliance. With the intent of restraining the United States from 
particli>ating in the war, she boldly assumed the attitude of carrying through 
these negotiations. 

2. Therefore, the present cabinet, in line with your message, with the view 
of defending the Empire’s existence and Integrity on a Just and equitable basis, 
has continued the negotiations carried on in the past. However, their views and 
ours on the question of the evacuation of troops, upon which the negotiations 
rested (they demanded the evacuation of Imperial troops from China anc 
French Indo-China), were completely in opposition to each other. 

Judging from the course of the negotiations that have been going on, we first 
come to loggerheads with the United States, in keeping with its traditional 
idealogical tendency of managing international relations, re-emphasized her 
fundamental reliance upon this traditional policy in the conversations carried 
on between the United States and England in the Atlantic Ocean. The motive 
of the United States in all this was brought out by her desire to pi-event the 
establishment of a new order by Japan, Germany, and Italy in Europe and in 
the Far East (that is to say, the aims of the Tri-Partite Alliance). As long as 
the Empire of Japan was in alliance with Germany and Italy, there could be 
no maintenance of friendly relations between Japan and the United States was 
the stand they took. From this point of view, they began to demonstrate a 
tendency to demand the divorce of the Imperial Government from the Tri-Pa 
Alliance. This was brought out at the last meeting. That is to say that it 
has only been in the negotiations of the last few days that it has become 
gradually more and more clear that the Imperial Government could no longer 
continue negotiations with the United States. It became clear, too, that a con- 
tinuation of negotiations would inevitably be detrimental to our cause. 
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(Part 2 of 2) 

3. The proposal presented by the United States on the 2Gth made this atti- 
tude of theirs clearer than ever. In it there is one insulting clause which says 
that no matter what treaty either party enters into with a third power it will 
not be interpreted as having any bearing upon the basic object of this treaty, 
namely the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. This means si)t‘cifically the 
Three-Power Pact. It means that in case the United States enters the European 
war at any time the Japanese Empire will not be allowed to give a.ssistance to 
Germany and Italy. It is clearly a trick. This clause alone, let alone others, 
makes it impossible to find any basis in the American proposal for negotia- 
tions. What is more, before the United States brought forth this plan, they 
conferred with England, Australia, the Netherlands, and China — they did so 
repeatedly. Therefore, it is clear that the United States is now in collusion 
with those nations and has decided to regard Japan, along with Germany and 
Italy, as an enemy. 

ARMY 25554-25555 6944 SECRET Trans. 12-1-41 (NR) 


SECBET 


From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 28, 1941. 

Purple. 

#1214. To be handled in Government Code. 

Re my #1190*. 

So far silence has been maintained here concerning our talks with the United 
States ; however, now the results of our conference of the 26th are out and head- 
lines like this are appearing in the papers: “Hull Hands Peace Plan to Japanese,” 
and “America Scorns a Second Munich.” The papers say that it is up to Japan 
either to accept the American proposal with its four principles, or face war, in 
which latter case the responsibility would be upon Japan. 

This we must carefully note. # 

ARMY 6971 2.5548 SECRET Trans. 12-1-41 (2) 

■ S. I. S. # 25444 and # 25480 In which NOMURA expresses the danger of the responsi- 
bility for the rupture of negotiations being cast upon Japan should .Tapan enter Into her 
scheduled operations during (he course of the negotiations. He suggests that the negotia- 
tions be Irrevocably concluded either through an announcement to the American Embassy 
in Tokyo or by a declaration for internal and external consumption. 


From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Honolulu (RIyoji). 

15 November 1941. 

(J19). 

# 111 . 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make your 
“ships in harbor report” Irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Although you 
already are no doubt aware, please take cxtrvi care to maintain secrecy. 

JD-1: 6991 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-3-41 (8) 


SECBET 


(Completed Translation) 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 2, 1941. 

Purple. 

#1232. (Parti of 2.) 

Re my #1231.‘ 

Today, the 2nd, Ambassador KURUSU and I had an Interview with Under- 
secretary of State WELLES. At that time, prefacing his statement by saying 
that it was at the direct instruction of the President of the United States, he turned 
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over to M the substance of my separate wire #1233/ Thereupon we sal^“Slna 
we haven’t been informed even to the slightest degree concerning t^ 

French Indo-Chlna, we will transmit the gist of your repres^tations dlr^y 
to our Home Government. In all probability they never considered that s^a 
thing as this could possibly be an upshot of their proposals of Noveniter 20^ 
The Under-Secretary then said : “I want you to know that the stand tte unlw 
States takes Is that she opposes aggression In any and all parts of the wor^ 
Thereupon we replied : “The United States and other countries have pyramid^ 
economic pressure upon economic pressure upon us Japanese. (I made the 
statement that economic warfare was even worse than forceful aggression. ) We 
haven’t the time to argue the pros and cons of this question or the rights ana 
wrongs. The people of Japan are faced with economic pressure, and I want 
you to know that we have but the choice between submission to this pressure or 
breaking the chains that it invokes. " We want you to realize this as well as the 
situation In which all Japanese find themselves as the result of the four-year 
Incident in China; the President recently expressed cognizance of the latter 
situation. 

ARMY 7021 SECRET Trana 12/3/41 (7) 

* Not ayailable. 

^ OrigUial translation incomplete from this point on. 


SECBET 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 2, 1041. 

Purple. 

#1282. (Part 1 of 2.) 

Re my #1231*. 

Today, the 2nd, Ambassador KURUSU and I had an Interview with Under- 
secretary of State WELLES. At that time, prefacing his statement by saying 
that it was at the direct instruction of the President of the United States, he 
turned over to us the substance of my separate wire #1233*. Thereupon we said : 
"Since we haven’t been informed even to the slightest degree concerning the 
troops in French Indo-China, we will transmit the gist of your representations 
directly to our Home Government. In all probability they never considered 
that such a thing as this could possibly be an upshot of their proposals of 
November 20th.” The Undersecretary then said: "I want you to know that 
the stand the United States takes is that she opposes aggression in any and all 
parts of the world.” Thereupon we replied: "The United States and other 
countries have pyramided economic pressure upon economic pressure upon ns 
Japanese. (I made the statement that economic warfare was even worse than 
forceful aggression.) We haven’t the time to argue the pros and cons of this 
question or the rights and wrongs. The people of Japan are faced with eco- 
nomic pressure and I want you to know that we have but the choice between 
submission to this pressure or breaking the chains that it invokes. Recently 

the President, too, — the four year incident 

ARMY 7021 25659 SECRET Trans. 12-3-41 (7) 

* Not available. 


SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

December 2, 1941. 

Purple. 

(Part 2 of 2.) 

Furthermore, I would have you know that in replying to the recent American 
proposals, the Imperial Government is giving the most profound consideration 
to this important question which has to do with our national destiny.” Under- 
secretary of State WELLES said : “I am well aware of that.” I continued : "We 
cannot overemphasize the fact that, insofar as Japan is concerned, it is Tirtually 
impossible for her to accept the new American proposals as they now stand. 
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Our proposals proffered on the 2l8t of June and the proposals of September 25th, 
representing our greatest conciliations based on the previous proposal, still 
stand. In spite of the fact that the agreement of both sides was in the oflQng, 
it has come to naught. At this late Juncture to give thoughtful consideration to 
the new proposals certainly will not make for a smooth and speedy settlement 
of the negotiations. Recently, we promisetl to evacuate our troops from French 
Indo-China in the event of a settlement of the Sino- Japanese incident and the 
establishment of a Just peace in the Far East. In anticipating the settlement 
of fundamental questions, the question of the representations of this date would 
naturally dissolve.” The Under-Secretary assiduously heard us out and then 
said : “The American proposals of the 26th were brought about by the necessity 
to clarify the position of the United States because of the internal situation here.” 
Then he continued : “In regard to the opinions that you have expressed, I will 
make it a point immediately to confer with the Secretary.” 

I got the impression from the manner in which he spoke that he hoped Japan 
in her reply to the American proposals of the 26th would leave this much room. 

Judging by my interview w^ith Secretary of State HULL on the Ist and my 
conversations of today, it is clear that the United States, too, is anxious to peace- 
fully conclude the current difficult situation. I am convinced that they would 
like to bring about a speedy settlement Therefore, please bear well in mind 
this fact in your considerations of our reply to the new American proposals and 
to my separate wire #1233‘. 

ARMY 25660 SECRET Trans. 12-3-41 (7> 

* Not available. 


Prom : Toyko. 

To : Hsinking. 

1 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#893. 

— In the event that Manchuria participates in the war — in view of various 
circumstances it is our policy to cause Manchuria to iiarticipate in the war 
in which event Manchuria will take the same steps toward England and 
America that this country will take in case war breaks out. 

A summary follows: 

1. American and British consular officials and offices will not be recognized 
as having special rights. Their business will be stopped (the sending of code 
telegrams and the use of short wave radio will be forbidden). However it is 
desired that the treatment accorded them after the suspension of business 
be comparable to that which Japan accords to consular officials of enemy 
countries resident in Japan. 

2. The treatment accorded to British and American public proi)erty, private 
property, and to the citizens themselves shall be comparable to that accorded 
by Japan. 

3. British and American requests to third powers to look after their consular 
offices and interests will not be recognized. 

However the legal administrative stei)s taken by Manchoukuo shall be 
equitable and shall correspond to the measures taken by Japan. 

4. The treatment accorded Russians resident in Manchoukuo shall conform 
to the provisions of the Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact. Great care shall he 
exerds^ not to antagonize Russia. 

JD-1: 7092 SECRET (H)Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (5-AR) 


From: Wadiington. 

To : Tokyo. 

1 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#1227. 

Indications are that the United States desires to continue the negotiations 
even if it Is necessary to go beyond their stands on the so-called basic prin- 
ciples. However, if we keep quibbling on the critical points, and continue 
to get stuck in the middle as we have been in the past, it is impossible to 
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expect any further developments. If it is Impossible from the broad politica 
viewpoint, to conduct a leaders’ meeting at this time, would it not be ijossibb 
to arrange a conference between persons in whom the leaders have complex 
confidence, (for example. Vice President Wallace or Hopkins from the irnite( 
States and the former Premier Konoye, who is on friendly terms wdth th( 
Prfesident, or Advisor to the Imperial Privy Council Ishii). The meeting 
could be arranged for some midway point, such as Honolulu. High armj 
and navy officers should accompany these representitives. Have them iiiak< 
one final effort to reach some agreement, using as the basis of their discussion: 
the latest proposals submitted by each. 

We feel that this last effort may facilitate the final decision as to wai 
or peace. 

We realize of course that an attempt to have President Roosevelt anc 
former Premier Konoye meet, failed, Bearing in mind the reaction to tha 
in our nation, it may be to our interest to first ascertain the U. S. attitud* 
on this possibility. Moreover, since we have no guarantee either of succes 
or failure of the objectives even if the meeting is held, careful consideratioi 
should first be given this matter. 

We feel, however, that to surmount the crisis with which we are face t^ 
face, it is not wasting our efforts to pursue every path open to us. It is oui 
opinion that it would be most effective to feel out and ascertain the U. S 
attitude regarding this matter, in the name of the Japanese Government 
However, if this procedure does not seem practical to you in view of som( 
internal condition, then how would it be if I were to bring up the subjeci 
as purely of my own origin and in that manner feel out their attitude. Then 
if they seem receptive to it the government could make the official proposal. 

Please advise me of your opinion on this matter. 

JD-1: 7055 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) 


Prom : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 4, 1941. 

Purple. (Urgent.) 

#^ 1 . 

To be handled in Government Code. 

Re your #1256.‘ 

What you say in your telegram is, of course, true, but at present it would be a 
very delicate matter to give any more explanations than set forth in my #875.’ 
I would advise against it because unfortunate results might follow, so please replj 
in accordance with my aforementioned me.ssage. 

ARMY 7105 25731 SEC’RET Trans. 12-4-41 (8) 

• Not available. 

*• S. I. S. # 25725. 


Prom : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

3 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#875. 

Chief of Office routing. 

Re your #1232* 

Please explain the matter to the United States along the following lines: 

There seem to be rumors to the effect that our miliary garrisons in Frenct 
Indo-China are being strengthened. The fact is that recently there has been 
an unusual amount of activity by the Chinese forces in the vicinity of the Sino 
French Indo-China border. In view of this, we have increased our forces ir 
parts of northern French Indo-China. There would naturally be some move 
ment of troops in the southern part as a result of this. We presume that tb*^^ 
source of the rumors is in the exaggerated reports of these movements. In doinj 
so. we have in no way violated the limitations contained in the Japanese-Frend; 
joint defense agreement. 

JD-1: 7057 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 

•JD-1 : 7021. 
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BECBET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To : Tokyo. 

December 2, 1941. 

Purple. (Urgent.) 

#1234. 

Strictly Secret. 

Re your #862.* 

I knew that to leave that error in the publication of this speech as it now 
stands would have a bad elTe<*t on negotiations, so on the morning of the 2nd prior 
to my interview wtih WELLES I sent TEUAZAKI to visit BALLANTINE at the 
State Department to explain the substance of your #802. BALLANTINE said, 
“At this tense psychological moment in Japanese-Ainerican negotiations, the fact 
that such a strong statement as this has been circulated has given a severe shock 
to the American Government and people and it is very unfortunate and danger- 
ous.” TERAZAKI replied, “Well, as it was the American newspapers that made 
such a clamor about it, I did not come to vindicate ourselves or make any explana- 
titon. I merely wished to state the facts.” He added, “At present the newspapers 
of both countries ought both to be cool and calm, so will you please advise them 
hereafter concerning this i)oint.” 

ARMY 7059 25730 SECRET Trans. 12-4-41 (2) 

* Not available. 


From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

3 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#1243. 

If we continue to increase our forces in French Indo-Chlna, it is expected that 
the United States will close up our Consulates, therefore consideration should 
be given to steps to be taken in connection with the evacuation of the Consuls, 
JD-1: 7050 SECRET (F) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 


SECBflrr 

From: Berlin, 

To: Tokyo. 

December '4, 1941. 

Purple. (CA). 

#1410. 

In case of evacuation by the members of our Embassy In London, I would 
like to arrange to have Secretary MATSUI of that office and three others (URABE 
and KOJIMA and one other) from among the higher officials and two other 
officials (UEHARA and YUWASAKI) stay here. Please do your best to this 
end. 

ARMY 7134 25807 SECRET Trans. 12-5-41 (W) 


From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

3 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#1243. 

Judging from all Indications, we feel that some joint military action between 
Great Britain and the United States, with or without a declaration of war, is 
a definite certaintv in the event of an occupation of Thailand. 

JD-1: 7098 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (7) 
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From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#1225. (Parti of 3.) 

When I and Ambassador Kurusu called on Secretary Hull on the let, we 
conveyed to him the matter contained in your message #857*. Roughly speak- 
ing, Huirs reply stayed within the bounds of his earlier explanations. He i^ced 
die most emphasis on two points, namely, the tone and trend of the Japanese 
Government's expressions and movements and that of the general public opinion 
organs ; and, the increase in strength of the garrisons in French Indo-China. 

From the beginning of today’s conference, Secretary Huli wore a deeply 
pained expression. Without wasting any time, he brought up the subject of 
the Premier's statement, (see my message #1222**), and said that that was 
one of the reasons for the President’s sudden return to Washington. (Upon 
our arrival at the State Department, we found not only newspaper men, but even 
some members of the Departmental staff crowding the corridors. Some of these 
speculators were of the opinion that the issue of war or peace was to be immedi- 
ately decided upon. In general, the scene was highly dramatic. ) 

We, therefore, replied that we were convinced that the Premier’s statement 
had b^n erroneously and exaggeratedly reported in the vernacular. We pointed 
out that regardless of who the 8i>eaker may be if only an exerpt from his speech 
is reported, without having the entire text available, it is quite possible that the 
reader will get exactly the opposite meaning from that intended by the speaker. 

We went on to advise the Secretary that we were at present awaiting the 
delivery of the entire text. 

During the course of our explanations, the Secretary showed visible si^is of 
relief. 

He said: “Since our talks were begun recently, there has not been a single 
indication of endorsement and support from Japan. 1 have not heard of any 
steps being taken in Japan aimed at facilitating these conversations, all of which 
is exceedingly regrettable.” 

JD-1: 7042 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2) 

• JD-l : 6921 

Available, Purple dated 80 November. 


From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 December 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#1225 (Part 2 of 3) (Parts 1 and 3 not available). 

( Message having the indicator 20803* is part one of three. 

For this reason CHA has been the target of considerable attack and dissatis- 
faction. It was admitted that he was in a very tight spot. As the President 
recently said, it is clearly understood that the people of Japan, after over four 
years of the Japanese-Chlnese incident, are very tense. 

Japan, too, is highly desirous of having peace on the Pacific assured by suc- 
cessfully concluding these negotiations. It is our hope that he would give his 
support and encouragement to the efforts that Hull and we are making in this 
direction. 

With regard to the matters pertaining to French Indo-C3iina the 

government of the United States, too, cannot help but feeV concern since It has 
been receiving report after report during the past few days, from U. S. officials 
stationed in that area, of unusual movements of the Japanese army and navy; 
the landing of various types of arms ; and the movements of transport vessels. 
Concern is felt as to the goal of all these activities (the implication was that they 
feared that they were going to be used not only against Thailand but In the 
southwestern Pacific area). 

As to what plans the responsible persons in the Japanese army and navy are 
planning are not difficult to guess if one goes on the assumption that the Japa- 
nese army and navy joins forces with the Germans; even if, in actuality, that 
is not what is taking place, preparations must be made for this possible eventu- 
ality, and all nations concerned must concentrate their fighting forces in that 
area. 

JD-1: 7042 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (7) 

*Not available, probably it Part 1 of this message. 
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(Part 3 of 3) 

Hull : **In the final analysis, that means that Hitlerism is being given indirect 
support, and for this reason please exercise the utmost of caution. 

“In view of the fact that Japan is acting In the manner described above, there 
is absolutely no way of bringing about a settlement of the situation. 

“Disruptions in Japanese-U. S. relations is exceedingly unfortunate, not only 
for our two countries, but to the world in general. There shall be nothing 
constructive about a Japanese-U. S. war. We fully realize that it can be nothing 
other than destructive. For this reason, we are still highly desirous of bringing 
these conversations to a successful conclusion. 

“However, with the existence of the above described conditions, and because 
of the nature of this country, the Secretary of State and the President are placed 
in an exceedingly difiScult position.” 

I: “It seems mutually regrettable that all of our efforts which lead to the 
21 June and 25 September proposals, should have been In vain.” 

In general he expressed his agreement to this. 

Hull: “The recent situation in Japan and the U. S. public opinion made it 
necessary for us to return to the most recent proposal.” 

We then said that behind the problems at hand, there has alweys been the 
China problem. 

^As I have pointed out on several occasions”, I said, “this has been the bitterest 
experience since the Washington Conference. Peace between Japan and China 
could not be attained through any such terms as were contained in your most 
recent proposal. We hear your argument to the effect that you cannot stand by 
and do nothing while China dies. The converse of that argument should be even 
stronger. That is, that it is of the utmost Importance for us to avoid standing by 
and watching our own respective countries die, just because of the China 
problem.” 

Hull indicated his agreement with this, but went on to say: 

“Because the situation Is as I have already described, I hope that Japan will 
take steps to bring about order through her public organs.” 

JD-1: 7042 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2) 


SBOBSr 


From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 30, 1941. 

Purple. 

#1224. 

Re your #857*. 

I at once requested HULL for an interview ; however, I failed to be notified 
of the exact time for it for the reason, among others, of the President’s expected 
arrival tomorrow morning. I am afraid I shall miss a good opportunity and so 
will you transmit your message at once to Ambassador GREW? (7 : 30 p. m.) 
Army 7089 25762 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (2) 

■ See 8. I. S. #25496. Tokyo Instructs Washington to make one more attempt verbally 
to the effect that the Imperial Government is at a loss to understand why the United 
States, in view of the fair position It has always taken, should have changed in their front 
with regard to the China problem. 


From: Tokyo. 

To : Honolulu. 

29 November 1941. 

(J19). 

# 122 . 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 

JD-1: 7086 SEOKET (T) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2) 
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SECBSr 


From .'Tokyo (Togo). 

To: HoDolula. 

November 18, 1941. 

J-19. 

#113. 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein: Area 
“N”, Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay*, and the areas adjacent thereto. (Make your 
investigation with great secrecy.) 

ARMY 7063 25773 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (8) 

* Probably meani Mamala Bay. 


SECBET 

From : Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

Purple. 

#901. 

Re my #644 *. 

1. The Government has deliberated deeply on the American proposal of the 
26th of November and as a result we have drawn up a memorandum for the 
United States contained in my separate message #902 (in English). 

2. This separate message is a very long one. I will send it in fourteen parts 
and I imagine you will receive it tomorrow. However, I am not sure. The 
situation is extremely delicate, and when you receive it 1 want you please to 
keep it secret for the time being. 

3. Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum to the United States, 
I will wire you in a separate message. However, I want you in the meantime 
to put it in nicely drafted form and make every preparation to present it to the 
Americans Just as soon as you receive Instructions. 

ARMY 7149 25838 SECRET Trans. 12/6/41 (81 

• See S. I. S. #25445 in which Tokyo wires Washington the Imperial Government cannot 
accept the United States proposal and, therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Government which will be sent in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto 
ruptured. Until then, however, Washington is not to give the impression that negotiations 
are broken off. 


From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 6, 1941. 

Purple. 

#902. 

(Part 1 of 14) 

Separate telegram 

imfOEANDUM 

1. The Government of Japan, prompted by a genuine desire to come to an 
amicable understanding with the Government of the United States in order that 
the two countries by their Joint efforts may secure the peace of the Pacific area 
and thereby contribute toward the realization of world peace, has continued 
negotiations with the utmost sincerity since April last with the Government of 
the United States regarding the adjustment and advancement of Japanese* 
American relations and the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

The Japanese Government has the honor to state frankly Its views concerning 
the claims the American Government has persistently maintained as well as 
the measures the United States and Great Britain have taken toward Japan 
during these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to Insure the stability 
of East Asia and to promote world peace, and thereby to enable all nations to 
find each BOAMPYQBR place in the world. 
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Ever since the China Affair broke out owing to the failure on the part of 
China to comprehend Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese Government has 
striven for the restoration of peace and it has consistently exerted its best efforts 
to prevent the extention of war-like disturbances. It was also to that end that 
in September last year Japan concluded the Tri Partite Pact with Germany and 
Italy. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6^ (S) 

(Part 2 of 14) 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have resorted to every 
possible measure to assist the Chungking regime so as to obstruct the establishment 
of a general peace between Japan and China, interfering with Japan’s construc- 
tive endeavours toward the stabilization of East Asia, exerting pressure on The 
Netherlands East Indies, or menacing French Indo-China, they have attempted 
to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to realize the ideal of common prosperity in 
cooperation with these regions. Furthermore, when Japan in accordance with 
its protocol with France took measures of Joint defense of French Indo>China, 
both American and British governments, wilfully misinterpreted it as a threat 
to their own possession and inducing the Netherlands government to follow suit, 
they enforced the assets freezing order, thus severing economic relations with 
Japan. While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these countries 
have strengthened tlieir military preparations perfecting an encirclement of 
Japan, and have brought about a situation which endangers the very existence 
of the empire. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 3 of 14) 

Nevertheless, facilitate a speedy settlement, the Premier of Japan proposed, 
in August last, to naeet the President of the United States for a discussion of 
important problems between the two countries covering the entire Pacific area. 
However, while accepting in principle the Japanese proposal, insisted that the 
meeting should take place after an agreement of view had been reached on 
fundamental — (75 letters garbled) — The Japanese government submitted a pro- 
posal based on the formula proposed by the American government, taking fully 
into consideration past American claims and also incorporating Japanese views. 
Repeated discussions proved of no avail in producing readily an agreement of 
view. The present cabinet, therefore, submitted a revised proposal, moderating 
stlU further the Japanese claims regarding the principal points of difficulty in the 
negotiation and endeavoured strenuously to reach a settlement. But the American 
government, adhering steadfastly to its original proposal, failed to display in the 
slightest degree a spirit of conciliation. The negotiation made no progress. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 4 of 14) 

Thereupon, the Japanese Government; with a view to doing its utmost for 
averting a crises in Japanese- American relations, submitted on November 20th 
still another proposal in order to arrive at an equitable solution of the more essen- 
tial and urgent questions which, simplifying its previous proposal, stipulated the 
following points : 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to dispatch 
armed forces into any of the regions, excepting French Indo-C!hina, in the South- 
eastern Asia and the Southern Pacific area. 

(2) Both Governments shall cooperate with a view to securing the acquisition 
in the Netherlands East Indies of those goods and commodities of which the two 
countries are in need. 

(3) Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial relations to 
those prevailing prior to the freezing of assets. 

The Government of the United States shall supply Japan the required quantity 
of oil. 

(4) The Government of the United States undertakes not to resort to measures 
and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration of general peace 
between Japan and China. 

(5) The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops now stationed in 
French Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace between Japan and China 
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or the establishment of an equitable peace in the Pacific area ; hnd it is prepared 
to remoTe the Japanese troops in the southern part of French Indo-China to the 
northern part upon the conclusion of the present agreement 
7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 5 of 14) 

As regards China, the Japanese Government, while expressing its readiness to 
accept the offer of the President of the United States to act as “Introducer” of 
peace between Japan and China as w’as previously suggested, asked for an under- 
taking on the part of the United States to do nothing prejudicial to the restoration 
of Sino-Japanese peace when the two parties have commenced direct negotiations. 

The American government not only rejected the above-mentioned new proposal, 
but made known its intention to continue its aid to Chiang Kai-Shek ; and in spite 
of its suggestion mentioned above, withdrew the offer of the President to act as the 
so-called “Introducer” of peace between Japan and China, pleading that time was 
not yet ripe for it. Finally, on November 26th, in an attitude to Impose upon the 
Japanese government those principles it has persistently maintained, the American 
government made a proposal totally ignoring Japanese claims, which is a source of 
profound regret to the Japanese Government. 

JD:1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 6 of 14) 

4. From the beginning of the present negotiation the Japanese Government has 
always maintained an attitude of fairness and moderation, and did its best to 
reach a settlement, for which it made all possible concessions often in spite of great 
difficulties. 

As for the China question which constituted an important subject of the negotia- 
tion, the Japanese Government showed a most conciliatory attitude. 

As for the principle of Non-Discrlmlnatlon in International Commerce, advo- 
cated by the American Government, the Japanese Government expressed its desire 
to see the said principle applied throughout the world, and declared that along 
with the actual practice of this principle in the world, the Japanese Government 
would endeavour to apply the same in the Pacific area, including China, and made 
it clear that Japan had no intention of excluding from (Dhina economic activities of 
third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 

Furthermore, as regards the question of withdrawing troops from French Indo- 
Chlna, the Japanese government even volunteered, as mentioned above, to carry out 
an immediate evacuation of troops from Southern French IncLo-China as a 
measure of easing the situation. 

JD:1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(December 4, 1941 — ^Part 7 of 14) 

It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation exhibited to the utmost d^ree 
by the Japanese Government in all these matters is fully appreciated by the 
American government. 

On the other hand, the American government, aways holding fast to theories 
in disregard of realities, and refusing to yield an inch on its Impractical prin- 
ciples, caused undue delays in the negotiation. It is difficult to understand this 
attitude of the American government and the Japanese government desires to 
call the attention of the American government especially to the following points: 

1. The American government advocates in the name of world peace those prin- 
ciples favorable to it and urges upon the Japanese government the acceptance 
thereof. The peace of the world may be brought about only by discovering a 
mutually acceptable formula through recognition of the reality of the situation 
and mutual appreciation of one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores 
realities and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely serve the pur- 
pose of facilitating the consummation of negotiations. 

7143 SECRET 


(December 6, 1941 — ^Part 8 of 14) 

Of the various principles put forward by the American government as a basis 
of the Japanese-Amerlcan agreement, there are some which the Japanese govern- 
ment is ready to accept in principle, but in view of the world’s actual conditions, 
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It seems only a Utopian ideal, on the part of the American government, to attempt 
to force their immediate adoption. 

Again, the proposal to conclude a multilateral nomaggression pact between 
Japan, the United States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, The Nether- 
lands, and Thailand, which is patterned after the old concept of collective secu- 
rity, is far removed from the realities of East Asia. 

The American proposal contains a stipulation which states: “Both govern- 
ments will agree that no agreement, which either has concluded with any third 
powers, shall be Interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the funda- 
mental purpose of this agreement, the establishment and preservation of peace 
throughout the Pacific area.” It is presumed that the above provision has been 
proposed with a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its obligations under the 
Tripartite Pact when the United States participates In the war in Europe, and, 
as such, it cannot be accepted by the Japanese Government. 

JD: 1 7143 SECRET Army Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 9 of 14) 

The American Government,. obsessed with its own views and opinions, may be 
said to be scheming for the extension of the war. While it seeks, on the one hand, 
to secure its rear by stabilizing the Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, 
in aiding Great Britain and preparing to attack, in the name of self-defense, Ger- 
many and Italy two powers that are striving to establish a new order in Europe. 
Such a policy is totally at variance with the many principles upon which the 
American Government proposes to found the stability of the Pacific area through 
peaceful means. 

3. Where as the American Government, under the principles it rigidly upholds, 
objects to settling international issues through military pressure, it is exercising 
in conjunction with Great Britain and other nations pressure by economic power. 
Recourse to such pressure as a means of dealing with international relations 
should be condemned as it is at times more inhuman than military pressure. 

JB-l: 7143 Army Trans. 12-6-il (S) 

(Part 10 of 14) 

4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American Government 
desires to maintain and strengthen, in collusion with Great Britain and other 
powers, its dominant position it has hitherto occupied not only in China but in 

other areas of East Asia. It Is a fact of history that one countr (45 letters 

garbled or missing) ^been compelled to observe the status quo under the 

Anglo-American policy of imperialistic exploitation and to sacrifice the es to 

the prosperity of the two nations. The Japanese Government cannot tolerate 
the perx)etuation of such a situation since it directly runs counter to Japan's 
fundamental policy to enable all nations to enjoy each its proper place in the 
world. 

JD-l: 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 11 of 14) 

The stipulation proposed by the American Government relative to French 
Indo-China is a good exemplification of the above-mentioned American policy. 
That the six countries, — Japan, the United States, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, China and Thailand,— excepting France, should undertake among them- 
selves to respect the territorial integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-Chlna 
and equality of treatment in trade and commerce would be tantamount to placing 
that territory under the Joint guarantee of the governments of those six countries. 
Apart from the fact that such a proposal totally ignores the position of France, 
it is unacceptable to the Japanese government in that such an arrangement can- 
not but be considered as an extension to French Indo-China of a system similar 

to the n (50 letters missed) sible for the present predicament of Bast 

Aaia. 

JD:1: 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 12 of 14) 

5. All the items demanded of Japan by the American government regarding 
China sach as wholesale evacnatlon of troops or nnconditlonal application of the 
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principle of Non-DIscriminatlon in International Commerce ignore the actual cc 
ditlons of China, and are calculated to destroy Japan’s position as the stabllisi 
factor of East Asia. The attitude of the American government in demand! 
Japan not to support militarily, politically or economically any regime other th 
the regime at Chungking, disregarding thereby the existence of the Nanki 
government, shatters the very basis of the present negotiation. This demand 
the American government falling, as it does, in line with its above-mention 
refusal to cease from aiding the Chungking regime, demonstrates clearly t 
intention of the American government to obstruct the restoration of normal re 
tions between Japan and China and the return of peace to East Asia. 

JD::1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

(Part 13 of 14) 

5. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable items such 
those concerning commerce, including the conclusion of a trade agreeme 
mutual removal of the freezing restrictions, and stabilization of the Yen a 
Dollar exchange, or the abolition of extra-territorial rights in China. On t 
other hand, however, the proposal in question igpores Japan’s sacrifices in t 
four years of the China Affair, menaces the empire’s existence itself and d 
parages its honour and prestige. Therefore, viewed in its entirety, the Japam 
government regrets that it cannot accept the proposal as a basis of negotiati' 

6. The Japanese government, in its desire for an early conclusion of the nei 
tiatlon, proposed that simultaneously with the conclusion of the Japanet 
American negotiation, agreements be signed with Great Britain and other inb 
ested countries. The proposal was accepted by the American government. Ho 
ever, since the American government has made the proposal of November 26th 
a result of frequent consultations with Great Britain, Australia, The Netherlan 
and Chungking. ANDND* presumably by catering to the wishes of the Chur 
king regime on the questions of CHTUAL YLOKMMTT** be concluded that j 
these countries are at one with the United States in ignoring Japan’s positic 

JD:l 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

•Probably “and aa”. 

••Probably “China, can but”. 

(7 December 1941— Part 14 of 14) 

(Note: In the forwarding instructions to the radio station handling tt 
part, appeared the plain English phrase “VERY IMPORTANT”) 

7. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to conspire wi 
Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the esta 
lishment of peace through the creation of a New Order in East Asia, and especial 
to pre.serve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping Japan and Chii 
at war. This intention has been revealed clearly during the course of t 
present negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Gk)vernment 
adjust Japanese-American relations and to preserve and promote the peace 
the Pacific through cooperation with the American Government has finally be 
lost. 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the Americj 
Government that In view of the attitude of the American Government it cann 
but consider that it Is impossible to reach an agreement through furth 
negotiations. 

JD-1: 7143 SECRET (M) Navy trans. 7 Dec. 1941 (S-TT) 


SECBETT 

From: Honolulu (Kita). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 18, 1941. 

J-19. 

# 222 . 

1. The warships at anchor in the Harbor on the 15th were as I told you 
my #219* on that date. 

Area A** — A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered aad one tanker le 
port. 

Arear C' — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser class were at anchor. 
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2. On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier, Enterprise, 

or some other vessel was In Area C. Two heavy cruisers of the Chicago class, 
one of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks “KS”. 4 merchant vessels 

were at anchor in area O'*. 

3. At 10:00 a. m. on the morning of the 17th, 8 destroyers were observed 
entering the Harbor. Their course was as follows: In a single file at a distance 
of 1,000 meters apart at a speed of 3 knots per hour, they moved into Pearl 
Harbor. From the entrance of the Harbor through Area B to the buoys in Area 
C, to which they were moored, they changed course 5 times each time roughly 
30 degrees. The elapsed time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers 
entered Area A after passing the water reservoir on the Eiastern side. 

Relayed to . 

ARMY 7111 25817 SECRET Trans. 12/6/41 (2) 

• Available in ME code dated November 14. Code under atudy. 

^ Waters between Ford Island and the ArsenaL 

^ East Lock. 

^ Middle Loch. 


BBCRET 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

December 7, 1941. 

Purple (Urgent — Very Important) 

#907. To be handled in government code. 

Re my #902*. 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States Government (If pos- 
sible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1:00 p. m. 
on the 7th, your time. 

ARMY 7145 25850 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (3) 

* S. I. S. #25843 — text of Japaneae reply. 


SECBET 


From: Budapest. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 7, 1941. 
lA. 

#104. 

Re my #103.* 

On the 6th the American Minister presented to the Government of this country 
a British Government communique to the effect that a state of war would break 
out on the 7th. 

Belayed to Berlin. 

Army 7184 25806 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (2) 


SEOBET 

From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

December 6, 1941. 

Purple (Urgent). 

#1272. 

In addition to carrying on frontal negotiations with the President and HULL, 
we also worked directly and indirectly through Cabinet members having close 
relations with the President and through individuals equally Influential (because 
of its delicate bearing upon the State Department, please keep this point strictly 
secret). Up until this moment we have the following to report: 

(1) On the 4th those engaged in Plan “A” dined with the President and advised 
him against a Japanese- American war and urged him to do the “introducing” 
at once between Japan and China. However, the President did not make known 
what he had in mind. According to these men, this attitude of the President is 
his usual attitude. Recently, when the President discussed matters with LEWIS 
and settled the strike question, I understand that he did so on the advice of 
these Individuala 
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(2) Those carrying on Plan “B*' included all of our proposal of November 20th 
into that of September 25th and after Incorporating these sections in the United 
States’ proposal of November 26th which are either innocuous or advantageous 

to us (MESSAGE INCOMPLETE) 

ABMY 7176 25846 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (2T) 


SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo. 

December 3, 1941. 

Purple (Urgent). 

#1256. 

Re your #875 V 

I received your reply immediately. I presume, of course, that this reply was a 
result of consultations and profound consideration. The United States' Govern- 
ment is attaching a great deal of importance on this reply. Especially since the 
President Issued his statement yesterday, it is being rumored among the Journalists 
that this reply is to be the key deciding whether there will be war or peace 
between Japan and the United States. There is no saying but what the United 
States Government will take a bold step depending upon how our reply is made. 
If it is really the intention of our government to arrive at a settlement, the expla- 
nation you give, I am afraid, would neither satisfy them nor prevent them taking 
the bold step referred to — even if your reply is made for the mere purpose of 
keeping the negotiations going. Therefore, in view of what has been elucidated 
in our proposal which I submitted to the President on November 10th, I would 
like to get a reply which gives a clearer impression of our peaceful intentions. 
Will you, therefore, reconsider this question with this in mind and wire me at 
once. 

ARBfY 7128 25849 SECBBT Trans. 12/7/41 (1) 

* See 8. I. S. #25725 — Explanation of Japan's increase of their forces in French Indo- 
china. 


Prom: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Honolulu. 

December 6, 1941. 

PA-K2. 

#128. 

Please wire immediately re the latter part of my #123* the movements of the 
fleet subsequent to the fourth. 

ARMY 7381 26158 (Japanese) SECRET Trans. 12/12/41 (5) 

* Not available. 


From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Honolulu. 

December 2, 1941. 

J-19. 

#123. 

(Secret outside the department) 

In view of the present situation, the presence in port of warships,, airplane 
carriers, and cruisers is of utmost Importance. Hereafter, to the utmost of 
your ability, let me know day by day. Wire me in each case whether or not 
there are any observation balloons above Pearl Harbor or if there are any indica- 
tions that they will be sent up. Also advise me whether or not the warships are 
provided with anti-mine nets. 

Note : This message was received here on December 28. 

ARMY 8007 27065 (Japanese) SECRET Trans. 12/30/41 (5) 
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Exhibit No. 64 

Naval Message — Navy Depatiment 


Phone Extension Number 

Asterisk (•) Mailgram 
Addressee 

Precedence 


From: COM SIXTEEN. 

Released by: 

For Action: 

OPNAV. 

Priority PP 

Routine 

Deferred 

Date: 19 July 1941. 

For Coderoom: 200140. 

Decoded by A. W. PEKING. 

Paraphrased by: _ 

Information: 

CINCPAC. 

CINCAF. 

Priority PP 

Routine 

Deferred 

Routed by: 



Unless otherwise indicated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence and as adminis- 
trative. 

101514 

Originator fill in date and time: Date Time OCT. 

If omrational 
check below 

□ 


8ECEET 

JONAB 


Tokyo to net number fifteen sixty of nineteenth in prep afirm code states that 
although Cabinet has changed there will of course be no departure from the 
principle that Tripartite Pact forms keystone of Japan’s national policy and new 
Cabinet will also pursue policy of former Cabinet in all other matters. 
Handwritten : 


BOONE 2975. 

KIRK ASHTON 5572. 

TURNER. 

MCC. 

Certified to be a true copy. 

F. C. Alexander, 

F. C. Alexandeb, Lt, Comdr. VSNR, 

Communications Officer, 

OP-2^G. 


Naval Message — Navy Depat-tment 


Phone Extension Number: 2027 

Addressees 

Message Precedence 


From: CINCAF. 

Released by 

For Action: 

OPNAV. 

Priority 

Routine 

Date: 28 November 1941. 

Deferred 

For Coderoom 

Information: 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Decoded by P. R. WHITE. 

Paraphrased by . 

COM8IXTEEN. 

CINCPAC. 


COMFOURTEEN. 


Indicated by asterisk addressees for which mall delivery is satisfiactory. 

281430 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in date and time for deferred and mail delivery Date Time OCT 

TOP SECRET 

Following Tokyo to net intercept translation received from Singapore X If 
diplomatic relations are on verge of being severed following words repeated five 
times at beginning and end of ordinary Tokyo news broadcasts* Will have 
significance as follows X Higashi Higashi Japanese American X Kita Kita 
79710—46 — Ex. 146, vol. 2 


45 
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Russia X Nishi Nishl England Including occupation of Thai or invasion of 
Malaya and nei X X On Japanese language foreign news broadcasts the follow- 
ing sentences repeated twice in the middle and twice at the end of broadcasts 
will be used XX America Higashi no Kaze Kumori XX England X Nidii 
no Kaze Hare X Unquote X British and comsixteen monitoring above broad- 
casts. 

Make original only, deliver to Communication Watch Officer in person. 

[Hand written :] Copy delivered to Capt. Safford OP-20~N 31 March* 1944 DW. 


* This is Morse code. 


Naval Message — Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number 

Addresses 

Message precedence 


From: ALUSNA BATAVIA. 

Released by 

For Action: 

OPNAV. 

Priority RRRRR 
Routine 

Date: 5 Dw. 1941. 

Deferred 

For Coderoom 

Information: 

Priority 

Routine 

Deferred 

Decoded by KALAIDJIAN. 

Paraphrased by PURDY. 

fnand written:] File. 


Indicate by asterisk addresses for which mall delivery Is satisfactory 
031090 CR0222 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred precedence. 

Originator fill in dote and time for deferred and mail delivery: Date Time OCT 

" TOP SECRET 

From Thorpe for Miles War Dept. Code intercept: — ^Japan will notify her 
consuls of war decision In her foreign broadcasts as weather report at end. East 
wind rain United States; north wind cloudy Russia; west wind clear England 
with attack on Thailand Malay and Dutch East Indies. Will be repeated twice 
or may use compass directions only. In this case words will be introduced 
five times in general text. 

[Initialed] GFS 

Distribution : 

War Dept Action. Files : CNO 20OP 20A 

Record Copy : 20G A Show OPDO 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer In person See 
Art 76 (4) Nav. Regs. 


Exhibit No. 65 

TOP SECRET 

United States op America, 

Federal Communications Commission, 

Washington, D, C., August IS, 19H. 

I hereby certify that the attached are true copies of documents described as 
follows : 

Document No. 1 is a true copy of the weather messages which Major 
Wesley T. Guest (now CJolonel), U. S. Army Signal Corps, requested the 
Commission’s monitors to be on the lookout for in Tokyo broadcasts and 
to advise Colonel Bratton, Army Military Intelligence, If any such message 
was Intercepted. This request was made on November 28, 1941 at approxi- 
mately 2140 GMT. 

Document No. 2 is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo station 
JVW,3, intercepted by Commission monitors at approximately 22 GMT, De- 
cember 4, 1941, which at 9:05 p. m. EST, December 4, 1941, having been 
unable to contact Colonel Bratton’s office, was telephoned to Lieutenant 
Brotherhood, 20-G, Watch Officer, Navy Department, who stated that he 
was authorized to accept messages of interest to Colonel Bratton’s office. 

Document No. 3 is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo station 
JVW3, Intercepted by Commission monitors at 2130 GMT, December 5, 1941, 
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which was telephoned to Colonel Bratton at his residence at 7 : 50 p. m. 
BST, December 5, 1941. 

Document No. 4 is a true copy of two weather messages Intercepted by 
Commission monitors from Tokyo stations JLG 4 and JZJ between 0002 
and 0035 GMT, Dectmiber 8, 1941, and telephoned to Lt. (^)lonel C. C. Dusen- 
biiry, U. S. Army Service Corps, at the request of Colonel Bratton’s office at 
approximately 8 p. m. EST, December 7, 1941. Document No. 4 also contains 
the R6maji version of these messages. 

On file In this Commission, and that I am the proper custodian of the same. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
Feileral Communications Commission to be aflUxed, this twenty-first day of August, 
1044 

T. J. Slowle, 

T. J. SLOWIE. 

Secret (I ry 


Document No. 1 

GROUP ONE IS EAST WIND RAIN. 

GROUP TWO IS NORTH WIND CLOUDY AND. 

GROUP THREE IS WEST WIND CLEAR STOP. 

GROUPS REPEATED TWICE IN MIDDLE AND AT END OF BROAD- 
CAST. 

The above are the weather messages Major Wesley T. Guest requested the Com- 
mission to monitor on November 28, 1941. , 


Document No. 2 

TOKYO TODAY NORTH WIND SLIGHTLY STRONGER MAY BECOME 
CLOUDY TONIGHT TOMORROW SLIGHTLY CLOUDY AND FINE 
WEATHER 

KANAGAWA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLOUDY FROM 
AFTERNOON MORE CLOUDS 

CHIBA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLEAR MAY BECOME 
SLIGHTLY CI.OUDY OCEAN SURFACE CALM 
Weather message from Tokyo station JVW3 transmitted at approximately 
2200 GMT. December 4, 1941. 


Document No. 3 

TODAY NORTH WIND MORNING CLOUDY AFTERNOON CLEAR 
BEGIN CLOUDY EVENING. TOMORROW NORTH WIND AND LATER 
FROM SOUTH, (repeated 3 times) 

Weather message from Tokyo station JVW3 transmitted at approximately 
2130 gmt December 5, 1941. 


Document No. 


English 

THIS IS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NEWS BUT TODAY, SPECIALLY AT 
THIS POINT I WILL GIVE THE 
WEATHER FORECAST : 

WEST WIND, CLEAR 
WEST WIND, CLEAR 

THIS IS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NEWS BUT TODAY. AT THIS POINT 
SPECIALLY I WILL GIVE THE 
WEATHER FORECAST : 

WEST WIND, CLEAR 
^EST WIND, CLEAR 


Romaji 

NYUSU NO TOCHU DE GOZAI- 
MASU GA HONJITSU WA TOKU NI 
KOKO DB TENKI YOHO WO MOSHI- 
AGE MASU 

NISHI NO KAZE HARE 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 

NYUSU NO TOCHU DE GOZAI- 
MASU GA KYO WA KOKO DE TOKU 
NI TENKI YOHO WO MOSHIAGE 
MASU 

NISHI NO KAZE HARE 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 


Above are the two weather messages from Tokyo stations JLG4 and JZJ trans- 
mitted by them between 0002 and 0^5 GMT December 8, 1&41. 
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Exhibit No. 66 


Naval message — Navy Department 


’Phone Extension No. 

Addressees 

Prec. of Message 


From: OPNAV. 

Released by Joseph R. Redman. 

Date: 3 December 1941. 

Action: 

To: CIXCAF. 

COM SIXTEEN. 

XPrlority XXX. 
Routine 

Def’d 

TOR Code Room 

Info: 

CIXCPAC. 

COM FOURTEEN. 

1 

Priority XXX 

Routine 

Def’d 

Decoded by 

Paraph ’s'd by 



Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mall delivery is satisfactory. 

031885 

Unless otherwise designated this dispatch will be transmitted with Deferred precedence. 
Originator fill in date and time for Deferred and Mail Delivery: Date Time GCT 


SECRET 

COPEK 

Circular twenty four forty four from Tokyo One December ordered London X 
Hongkong X Singapore and Manila to destroy purple machine XX Batavia ma- 
chine already seat to Tokyo XX December second Washington also directed de- 
stroy purple X All but one copy of other systems X And all secret documents XX 
British Admiralty London today reports Embassy London has complied. 
[Initialed :] 

LPS 

Make original only. Deliver to Communication Watch Officer in person, (see 
Art 76(4) NavRegs.) 


Exhibit No. 67 

Office of the Chief’ of Naval Operations, 

Feb. i, J9il 

Opl6-P-2 
(SC)A16-3/EF37 
Serial No. 09716 

ConfidentUil 10465 

From : Chief of Naval Operations 

To : Commander-ln-Chiei, Pacific Fleet 

Subject : Rumored Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

1. The following is forwarded for your information. Under date of 27 January 
the American Ambassador at Tokyo telegraphed the State Department to the 
following effect : 

“The Peruvian Minister has informed a member of my staff that he has heard 
from many sources, including a Japanese source, that in the event of trouble 
breaking out between the United States and Japan, the Japanese intend to make 
a surprise attack against Pearl Harbor with all of their strength and employing 
all of their equipment. The Peruvian Minister considered the rumors fantastic. 
Nevertheless he considered them of sufficient importance to convey this infor- 
mation to a member of my staff.“ 

2. The Division of Naval Intelligences places no credence In these rumors. 
Furthermore, based on known data regarding the present disposition and employ- 
ment of Japanese naval and army forces, no move against Pearl Harbor appears 
imminent or planned for in the forseeable future. 

Jules James, 

By direction. 

Dictated Jan. 31, 1941 

“ by Lieut. Comdr. A. H. McCollum 
Typed by M. E. Morse 
CC-Com 14 10466 
HAS BEEN SENT. 
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Exhibit No. 68 


SECRET 

From: Seattle. 

To: Tokyo. 

Decemebr 6, 1941. 

FA— K2 

#184. ( Urgent intelligence. ) 

1. The ships at anchor in Bremerton on the 5th were the Warspite (came out 
of the dock and at present Is tied up at a pier) and the Clolorado. 

2. The Saratoga sailed the same day. 

ARMY 7177 25876 SECRET Trans. 12/8/41 (2-TT) 


SECRET 

From : Tokyo. 

To: Singapore. 

5 December 1941. 

(PA-K2.) 

#377. {Abstract,) 

Wants immediate report on ships in port and movements of capital ships. 
JD-l: 7446 SECRET (A) Navy Trans. 12-13-41 (AR) 


SECRET 

From: Tokyo. 

To : San Francisco. 

29 November 1941. 

(J19.) 

Circular #2431. 

Make full report beginning December 1st on the following : 

Ship’s nationality, ship’s name, port from which it departed, (or at which it 
arrive<l), and port of destination, (or from where it started), date of departure, 
etc., in detail, of all foreign commercial and war ships now in the Pacific, Indian 
Ocean, and South China Sea. 

JD-1: 7037 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (2) 


From: Manila (Nihro). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 28, 1941. 

Purple. 

#799. 

Recently they have utilized a group of nine planes (one flight of six and 
another of three planes) in high-level scouting patrols over the city of Manila 
from four o’clock in the morning. In addition, three other planes fly over the 
city independently. Though in the morning and evening the weather is clear 
and windless, squalls come once a day. 

ARMY 7084 25764 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (6) 


From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

25 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#790. 

1. On the 23rd a camouflaged submarine tender, the Holland* (5 or 6 thou- 
sand tons, apparently a camouflaged Dutch vessel), entered port. 

2. On the 24th, 5 submarines left port, destination unknown. 

3. On the 25th, 7 destroyers left port, destination unknown. 

JD-1: 7035 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (6-AR) 


•Probably the U. S. S. HOLLAND of 8000 tons). 
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From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Seattle. 

25 November 1941. 

(J19). 

#026. 

Regarding War Spite, a British war ship now under repair at Bremerton. 
Please Investigate progress of repair, also when repair is completed report 
day and time of its departure and if possible find out its destination and report. 
JD-1 7034 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) 


SECRET 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 22, 1941. 

Purple. 

#7a5. 

1. A camouflaged British cruiser (guessed to be 4 or 5 thousand tons; having 
8 guns ; name unknown) entere<l port on the morning of the 21st and anchored at 
Pier #7, sailing at 5 in the afternoon, destination unknown. 

On the 2l8t an American transport (rumored to be the President Harrison) 
entered port and took on soldiers (number unknown) and materiel. 

2. Boats anchored in port on the 22nd were : 

Manila — Portland (entered the port on the 21st) ; Marblehead; Black Hawk; 
Isabel; Heron; Wohotosu*; Pisu*; one mine layer; 9 destroyers; 20 submarines. 
Cavite — Houston ( ?) ; Canopus. 

ARI^rY 6902 25471 SECRET Trans. 11/29/41 (6) 


• Kana apelling. 


SECRET 

From : Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Manila. 

November 20, 1941. 

Purple. 

#372. (Strictly Secret.) 

Please advise Immediately the results of your investigations as to the type 

of draft presumed to be In the waters adjacent to Subic Bay *. 

Furthermore, please transmit these details to the Asama Mam as well as to 
Tokyo. 

ARMY 6805 25314 SECRET Trans. 11-26-41 (6) 


* Near Manila. P. I. 


SECRET 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 12, 1941. 

Purple. 

#753. 

On the morning of the 12th, an American cruiser of the Chester class entered 

port. She is now tied up at dock #7 and is taking on . It Is thought likely 

that this vessel accompanied one of the President line shliw into port. This 
vessel preceded the cruiser Into port. 

ARMY 6573 24923 SECRET Trans. 11/18/41 (6) 
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SECRKT 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 10, 1041. 

Purple. 

#745. 

1. The Houston touched port at Cavite on the 8th. 

2. Four destroyers left port on the 10th. Destination unknown. 

3. Two cargo boats (former President boats of the 10, OCX) ton class with the 
names painted over) entered port on the 9th, landing 2,300 soldiers. 

ARMY 0487 24755 SECRET Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 


SECRET 

From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

November 8, 1941. 

Purple. 

#742. 

The warships at anchor in the harbor on the 8tli are as follows : The Marble- 
head^ the Black Hawk, eight destroyers, nine submarines, the Heron, the Woho- 
tosu,^ the Isabel, and the tanker Trinity (the latter arrrived on the 8th.) 

ARMY 6478 24745 SECRET Trans. 11/14/41 (6) 


* Kana speUing. 


From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Manila. 

5 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#349. 

Re your #722* 

Please wire immediately for our Information as to the validity of the reports 
mentioned in paragraph 3.^ 

JD-1: 6423 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-12-41 (6-AR) 

♦JD-lj 6335. Reports number of military and naval planes in Philippine Islands. 


From: Manila (Nihro). 

To: Tokyo. 

1 November 1941. 

(Purple). 

#722. 

1. The TON*, MADDO*, HON*, 7 destroyers, 8 submarines and 3 minesweepers 
entered port on the 31st. But the TON* left again on the morning of the 1st, 
destination unknown. 

2. On the morning of the 1st the President Cleveland and President Madison 
left port loaded with American soldiers whose time was up, (number uncertain). 

3. According to reports received from what we believe are reliable sources the 
number of American military and naval planes in the Philippine Islands is as 
follows : 

(a) Military planes. 

Large bombers, 29. 

Scout planes, 324. 

The same, B type, 62. 

Fighters, 317. 

The same, B type, 131. 

Pursuit planes, 302. 

The same, D type. 60. 

Training planes, 49. 

Total, 1283. 

(b) Naval planes. 

Large flying boats, 26. 
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4. Ships In port on the 1st : MADDO*, BUKKU*, PISU*, HON*, BERU*, 9 
destroyers, 3 submarines, WOHOTOSU, 3 minelayers. In Cavite: REl*, PASU*, 
2 Z. 

5. According to a report from the De La Rama steamship company two of 
their ships, the Dona Estaban (1616 tons), and the MADBUKARU (191 tons), 
had been requisitioned by the local American Army. 

JD-1: 6335 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-8-41 (6-AR) 


• Posulble equivalents for these abbreviations are: TON (Houston) * MADDO (Marble- 
head) : HON (Heron) ; BUKKU (Black Hawk) ; PISU (Canopus) ; BERU (Isabel) ; REI 
(Langley) ; PASU (Canopus). 


SKCRET 


In reply refer to No. 
Op-16-F-2 


Navy Department, 

Office of the Chief of Naval Opiolvtions, 

Office of Naval Intelugence, 
Washington, November 27, 1341, 


U. 8. Air Forces in the Philippines 


navy 

Type 

PBY-^ (Patrol) 

PBY-4 (Patrol) 

SOC-3 (Scout Observation) • 

SOC-1 (Scout Observation) 

J2F-1 (Utility) 

SOC-1 ( Scout Observation ) 

S(X>-2 ( Scout Observation ) 

()52U-2 ( Observation) 


Strenyth 

14 

14 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 2 


Total 43 

2 squadrons of (362U airplanes, 24 in all, are being sent to the Philippines as 
soon as practicable. It is exiiected that they will be shipped from San Pedro 
in January, 1942. 

ARMY 


B-18 (Heavy Bomber) 

B-17 C & D (Heavy Bomber) 

P-35 A (VF) 

P-40B (VF) 

P-40E (VF) 

0-46A (VO) 

0-49 (VO) 

0-^2 (VO) 

A-27 (Dive Bomber) 

0-39 (Combat) 

C-49 ( “ ) 

P-26A (VF) 


IS 

35 

52 

30 

117 

7 

3 

10 

9 

1 

1 

1.5 


Total 298 

In addition to the above 57 type A-24 dive bombers have been shipped to the 
Philippines this month, and further extensive reinforcements have been approved 
for completed delivery by February, 1942. 

SUMMARY 


Bombers 

Fighters 

Combat 

Patrol 

Observation 
Utility 


62 

214 

2 

2^ 

32 

3 


Total 


341 
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Japanese Estimate of 17. 8. Air Forces in Philippines 
miutary planes 


Type strength 

Large bombers 29 

Scout planes 324 

The same, B type 62 

Fighters 317 

The same, B type 131 

Pursuit planes 302 

The same, D type 69 

Training planes 49 

Total 1283 


NAVAL PL.\NE8 


Large flying boats 


26 


From: Tokyo. 

To: Manila. 

6 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#355. 

For Secretary Yukl. 

The Naval General Staff has requested that investigation be made on the follow- 
ing items. Please arrange as you think best for the same: 

These items in regard to each port of call : 

(1) Conditions at air ports on land. 

(2) Types of planes at each, and number of planes. 

(3) Warships; also machinery belonging to land forces. 

(4) State of progress being made on all equipment and establishments. 

JD-1: 6424 SECRET (F) Navy Trans. 11-13-41 (6-AR) 


From: Manila (Nihro). 

To : Tokyo. 

1 November 1941. 

(Purple.) 

#723. 

-(Re your #318) ♦ 

Strict guard Is being maintained, hence the gathering of information is ex- 
tremely difficult. We are making secret investigations but I will wire you the 
following newspaper and foreign office reports for the present. 

1. The incorporation of the Pliilippine Army into the Far Eastern Army is 
progressing slowly but surely and it is reported that by the end of the year the 
Incorporation of i 20,090 will be completed. Additions to the barracks at the 
various camps are being rushed to completion. It seems that i>articular emphasis 
is being placed on the concentration of military strength. 

Localities are as follows : 

Kabanatuan, San Marcelino 

(several groups missing). 

Furthermore there is to be a great Increase in the number of soldiers stationed 
in the vicinity Llngayen during the month of November. Army maneuvers are 
to be carried out during the middle of the month. This may be a temporary 
measure. 

2. In the vicinity of Marlveles more than 30(X) workmen are being used to 
rush the work on the various projects. However, there are not more than 300 
infantry and cavalry troops stationed there. 

On the 27th, what I estimated to be between 2000 and 3000 Infantry troops 
left Manila by bus headed north. Their destination may have been the above 
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place. It is being investigated at present. It appears that three airports are 
being built there and the docks are being enlarged. 

In the Bataan area the surveillance is particularly strict and it is said that 
even the entry of Filipinos is prohibited. 

3. Work is being rushed on the road between Dingalan and RAARU (Laur?) 
and by the middle of October there were less than two kilometers that had 
not been completed and this will be finished in the near future. The road be- 
tween Infanta and Manila is being widened to 5 meters. Work is being carried 
on day and night and the progress is amazing. 

4. In Iba there are 30 or 40 fighter planes, 20 or 30 light bombers and several 
score of altitude planes (f) it is said. 

Details by mail. 

JD-l: 6270 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-4-41 (S-TT) 


*JD-1 : 6681. *'I want you to make a reconnaissance of the new defense works alons 
the east, west and southern coasts of the Island of Luzon, reporting their progress, strength, 
etc. Also please investigate anything else which may seem of interest.*' 


SECRET 

From: Seattle (Sato). 

To : Tokyo. 

November 10, 1941. 

J-19. (Priority.) 

#165. 

(Message to Washington Circular #80.) 

Vessels anchored in Bremerton on the 9th : Saratoga, Warspite, Colorado, ( I 
have confirmed that the latter ship is the one which I have reported on suc- 
cessive occasions as the Maryland) and the Charleston. 

Relayed to and Los Angeles. 

ARMY 6612 24990 SECRET Trans. 11/19/41 (2) 
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INDEX TO EXHIBITS-ILLUSTRATIONS 
NAVY COURT OF INQUIRY 

(The original Exhibit to which each illustration relates is Indicated in parenthesis 

following the description) 

ITEM NO. DESCRIPTION 

1. Map of the world showing “Areas of Responsibility of the Associated Powers”. 

(Exhibit No. 4) 

2. Map of the United States showing the various defense commands, bearing 

caption “Annex I. Coastal Frontiers”. (Exhibit No. 1) 

3-4. These items are Diagrams I and II bearing captions “Coastal Frontier, 
Joint Radio and Wire Communication” and “Joint Overseas Expedi- 
tion — Landing Phase, Typical Communication Circuits for One Beach”, 
respectively. (Exhibit No. 6) 

5. Chart showing the Pearl Harbor Mooring and Berthing Plan. (Exhibit 
No. 8) 

6-9. Fitness report on Admiral Husband E. Kimmel from 1 October 1941 to 17 
December 1941. (Exhibit No. 25) 

10. Routing slip, bearing Cincus Routing No. 04122 and date of 7 May 1941. 

(E.xhibit No. 41) 

11. Routing slip, bearing Cincus Routing No. 07526 and date of 13 August 1941. 

(Exhibit No. 46) 

12. Routing slip, bearing Cincus Routing No. 01885 and date of 15 February 1941. 

(Exhibit No. 50) 

13. Radio Frequency Plan for the Fourteenth Naval District (Exhibit No. 53) 

14. Work sheet showing dispositions of vessels in Pearl Harbor on the morning 

of 7 December 1941. (Exhibit No. 60) 
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JQINT COMMITTEE EXHIBIT NO. 147 


PART I OF PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION 
CONDUCTED BY 

COLONEL CARTER W. CLARKE, PURSUANT TO ORAL IN- 
STRUCTIONS OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, U. S. ARMY 

TESTIMONY AND FINDINGS CONCERNING HANDLING OF 
CERTAIN TOP SECRET DOCUMENTS 

Top Secret 

MIS/DC/CWC/EWG/dc 74195 
Memorandmtt for the Chief of Staff 

20 Septeubeb 1944 

Subject: Investigation regarding the manner in which certain Top 
Secret communications were handled. 

The report of the investigation regarding the manner in which cer- 
tain Top Secret communications were handled is attached hereto as 
Tab. A. Briefly summarized, the findings disclose the following : 

а. That between 1 October 1941 and the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the Secretary of State, Chief of Staff, the Secretary of War, the Chief 
of War Plans Division and the A. C. of S., G-2 each received identical 
copies of the daily Magic material that had been screened out by Col. 
Bratton, and each received a copy of all of the Top Secret documents 
that are exhibits in this investigation. 

б. During the same period the Navy Department was furnishing 
similar material to the President through the President’s naval aide. 

c. On 28 November 1941 the so-called “Winds Code” was decoded. 
This code provided for the warning of Japanese embassies and con- 
sulates throughout the world in a voice broadcast that relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States, Japan and Russia or Japan and 
Great Britain, as the case might be, were to be severed and that when 
this word was received all code papers were to be destroyed. Arrange- 
ments were immediately made noth by the Army Signal Corps and, 
through the Army Signal Corps, with Federal Communications Com- 
mission for listening for a message that would implement this code. 
However, prior to Pearl Harbor neither the F. C. C. nor the Army 
Signal Corps intercepted an implementing message. 

d. Thirteen of the fourteen parts of Tokyo’s reply to the American 
counter proposals were received by the War Department in the eve- 
ning of 6 December and were delivered to the Department of State late 
that evening. The fourteenth section, which was the concluding sec- 
tion of the Japanese reply, and a message from Tokyo to the Japanese 

79716 — 46— Bx. 147 2 
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ambassadors in Washington instructing that this reply be presented 
to the Secretapr of State at one p. m., Washington time, were re- 
ceived in the War Department before 0900 E. S. T., 7 December 1941. 
As soon as possible thereafter Gen. Marshall, Gen. Gerow, Gen. Miles, 
Col. Bratton and Col. Bundy met in Gen. Marshall’s office at the War 
Department and at that time Gen. Marshall decided to send a further 
warning message to the commanders in the Pacific area. This infor- 
mation was conveyed by Gen. Marshall to Adm. Stark, who concurred 
therein and asked that the Navy commanders be informed of the Army 
message. This message was filed in the War Department Message 
Center at 1200 noon E. S. T., received R. C. A. -Honolulu 33 minutes 
later but not delivered to the Hawaiian Department until 7 hours and 
25 minutes after its receipt by R. C. A. Honolulu. 

Clayton Bissell, 

Major General-, 

A. C. of 8., G-2. 

Enclosures: 

Tab. A. 


MIS/DC/EWG/dc 74196 
20 September 1944 

Memorandvm for the Assistant Chief of Staff,, GS: 

Subject: Investigation regarding the manner in which certain Top 

Secret communications were handled. 

1. The undersigned was appointed by the A. C. of S., G-2 to con- 
duct an investigation regarding the manner in which certain Top 
Secret conununications were handled. Under authority of a letter of 
9 September 1944 (AGPO-M-B 333.6 (7 Sep 44)) from The Ad- 
jutant General, which read as follows : 

It Is desired that you designate officers of your Division to conduct ao in- 
vestigation and Interrogations, in accordance with the oral instructions issued 
to you by the Chief of Staff regarding the manner in which certain Top Secret 
communications were handled. 

The officers designated to conduct this investigation will be authorized to 
administer oaths for this purpose. 

the investigation was conducted on 14, 15 and 16 September, in Room 
2C637 of the Pentagon Building. Testimony under oath was taken 
of Major General Sherman Miles, Acting A. C. of S., G-2 during 
the year 1941 ; Brigadier General Hayes A. Kroner, C^ief of the In- 
telligence Branch of the Military Intelligence Division during the 
last naif of 1941; Colonel Rufus Bratton, Chief of the Far Eastern 
Section of the Military Intelligence Division during the latter half 
of 1941; Colonel John T. Bissell, head of the Counter Intelligence 
Branch of the Military Intelligence Division during the latter part 
of 1941 ; Colonel O. K. Sadtler, Chief of the Army Communications 
Service during the latter part of 1941; and Mr. William F. Fried- 
man, principal cryptanalyst of the Signal Intelligence Service dur- 
ing the latter part of 1941. Documentary evidence in the nature of 
copies of .38 Top Secret decoded Japanese messages passing between 
the Toyko Government and various Japanese embassies in many 
parts of the world in October, November and early December, 1941 
were also introduced into evidence. 
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[S] 2, There •were also introduced into evidence memoranda 

for the Chief of Staff in the nature of Estimates of the Situation 
which were made by the then Acting A. C. of S., G-2 the latter part 
of November and early December, 1941, all of them immediately 
prior to Pearl Harbor day ; the findings of fact of the Roberts Report 
of January 1942; a telegram to the G-2, Hawaiian Department of 
5 December 1941, signed Miles; a telegram signed Brink received in 
the War Department 6 December 1941 at 1629 E. S. T.; a memoran- 
dum of 6 December 1941 signed Perry regarding Jap Washington 
Embassy burning code books the night of 5 Decemner; telegram 
from Melbourne, Australia from Merlesmith received in the War De- 
partment 7 December at 1950 E. S. T. ; M, I. D. form containing infor- 
mation received from the Orient dated 3 November 1941 containing in- 
formation purporting to have come from a Mr. Hirota; report of 
Headquarters, Third Corps Area, dated 18 December 1941 entitled, 
“Report of Rumors Concerning Japanese Attack on Hawaii”; secret 
radiogram dated 7 July 1941 to the Commanding Generals, the 
Caribbean Defense Command, Philippine Department, Hawaiian 
Department and Fourth Army; radio message dated 27 October 
1941 from Manila, signed Brink; radiogram dated 29 October 1941 
from Manila signed ^'ans ; copies of 5 radiograms sent from Tokyo 
to MILID between 12 July and 27 July 1941; and the following 
messages flowing between Commanding General, Hawaii and the 
War Department: 27 November 1941 Chief of Staff to Command- 
ing General, Hawaii; 27 November 1941 G-2 War Department to 
G-2 Hawaii; 27 November 1941 Commanding General, Hawaii to 
Chief of Staff; 28 November 1941 The Adjutant General to Com- 
manding General, Hawaii; 29 November 1941 Commanding Gen- 
eral, Hawaii to The Adjutant General; 7 December, Chief of Staff 
to Commanding General, Hawaii et al. 

3. All the testimony taken was stenographically reported and 
transcribed. 

4. All the testimony and evidence received have been considered 
and as a result of this consideration I find the following facts: 

a. That between 1 October and the afternoon of 7 December 1941 
there were at least 37 coded messages that were flowing between 
the Tokyo Government and their en^assies in various parts of the 
world which were intercepted by the Signal Intelligence Service 
and were decoded. In addition there was at least one copy of a 
telephone conversation between the Tokyo Government and the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington. These intercepted and decoded 
messages were Top Secret material that was designated as “Magic” 
in the latter part of 1941. (Ex. #1, Bratton, p. 10. Sadtler, p. 1.) 

b. At all times between 1 October 1941 and the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, the Top Secret material that 
is involved in this investigation was handled as follows (Bratton 
p. 24; Miles p. — ): 

It was delivered daily by the Signal Intelligence Service by hand of 
an oflicer to the office or Colonel Rufus Bratton who was then Chief of 
the Far Eastern Section of the Intelligence Branch of M. I. D. CoL 
Bratton then read all of the material, screening out that which had 
intelli^nce value. The other material he then burned. TTie screened 
material was then arranged by Col. Bratton in separate piles, one for 
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the Chief of Staff, one for the Seereta^ of War, one for the A. C. of 
S., Gr-2, one for the Chief, War Plans Division and one for the Secre- 
tary of State. Col. Bratton then bound each pile in a carboard folder, 
inserted the folder in the proper leather dispatch case, locked each 
dispatch case and delivered it to the proper office, collecting at that 
time the bags containing the previous day’s output. These bags were 
brought by Col. Bratton back to his office, opened and the material 
therein checked prior to destruction by burning. 

c. Between 1 October 1941 and the time of the attack on Peari 
Harbor the Secretary of State, the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of War Plans Division and the A. C. of S., G-2 each 
received identical copies of the daily Magic material that had been 
screened out by Col. Bratton, and each received a copy of each of 
the 38 Top Secret documents that are exliibits in this investigation. 
In addition, for a short time immediately prior to Pearl Harbor 
and for a short time thereafter, Gen. McNair, Commanding General 
of the Army Ground Forces, also received daily copies of this Top 
Secret material. (Bratton p. 7, 24, 25; Miles p. — ) 

d. During this identical period the Nai^ Department was fur- 
nishing similar material to various officers in the Navy Department 
and to the President through the President’s naval aide. (Bratton, 
p. 4 — Miles p. — ) 

e. From time to time during this period the Chief of Staff ques- 
tioned Col. Bratton as to his evaluation of certain of the Top Secret 
reports that are exhibits in this invest^ation. (Bratton p. 5 and 12) 

/. That on 28 November 1941 Top &cret Army message No. 25432 
was decoded. The decoding of this message read as follows (Ex. 
# 2 ): 

From Tokyo 

To Washington 

19 November 1941 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message In an emergency. 

In ease of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations) and 
the cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be 
added in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave neiws broad- 
cast: 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger; 

HIGASHI NO KAZEAME (BAST WIND RAIN) 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: 

KITANOKAZE KUMORI (NORTH WIND CLODDY) 

(.3) Japan-Britisb relations: 

NISHI NO KAZE HARE (WEST WIND CLEAR) 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the eind as a weather forecast 
and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is beard, please destroy all 
code papers, etc. This is ns yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

On 28 November 1941 Col. Bratton made arrangements for listen- 
ing for Japanese broadcasts that might include this code. These ar- 
rangements were made through Col. Sadtler, then in the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, who put Col. Bratton in touch with a Mr. G. E. 
Sterling, then Chief of the National Defense Operations Section of 
the Federal Communications Commission. The F. C. C. did there- 
after monitor Japanese broadcasts for the purpose of determining if 
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the Japanese sent a message using the “Winds” code. I am unable to 
find that a Japanese message using the “Winds” code was intercepted 
by the F. C. C. or the Army Signal Corps until after Pearl Haroor. 
(Bratton p. 10, 11; Miles p. — ; Sadtler, p. 2; Friedman, p. 7; 
Ex. #3) 

I ^d that on 5 December 1941, Col. Sadtler was informed by Adm. 
Noyes, Naval Communications Officer, that a Japanese message using 
the “Winds” code had been intercepted tlie previous night, and that 
the message, decoded, meant that Japanese-Great Britain relations 
were to be broken ; that on 5 December 1941 Col. Sadtler so informed 
Gen. Miles, Col. Bratton, Gen. Gerow, Col. Gaily and Gen. Bedell 
Smith, then Secretary of the General Staff, but that Gen. Miles or 
Col. Bratton never informed Gen. Marshall personally of the Sadtler 
information. I do find, however, that Col. Bratton prior to this time 
had been informed by the Navy that Commander Rochefort of the 
14th Naval [o] District knew all that our own Navy Depart- 
ment knew about the “Winds Code” message and that on 5 December 
he caused the following message to be sent the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department (Sadtler p. 2, 3,; Bratton p. 17, 18; Miles p. — : 
Ex. #4) : 

CONTACT COMMANDER ROCHEFORT IMMEDI- 
ATELY THRU COMMANDANT FOURTEEN NAVAL 
DISRICT REGARDING BROADCASTS FROM TOKIO 
REFERENCE WEATHER. 

• 

I further find that Gen. Miles and Col. Bratton were on 5 December 
1941, and had been for some time prior thereto, expecting a break in 
Jap-Great Britain relations. I further find that no officer of the Navy 
ever advised Gen. Miles or Col. Bratton that any message implement- 
ing the Winds Code had been received by the Navy. I find tnat if in 
fact such a message was intercepted, it was not intercepted by the 
Army Signal Corps or F. C. C. (Bratton p. 11, 12, 13, Roundtable; 
Miles p. — ). 

g. I find that 13 of the 14 sections of the Japanese reply, Top Secret 
Army No. 25843 were received by the evening of 6 December and one 
copy of that part of the Japanese reply was delivered by Col. Bratton 
to the watch officer on duty at the Department of Staite late in the 
evening of 6 December, with instructions to see that the document 
was delivered to the Secretary of State immediately. (Bratton p. 17 ; 
Miles p. — , Ex. #5) 

h. I find that between 0830 and 0900 E. S. T. 7 December 1941 Col. 
Bratton was at his office in the War Department and at that time 
received copies of section 14 of the Japanese reply, Top Secret Army 
No. 25843, and also received copies of Tokyo’s instructions to deliver 
the reply at 1 : 00 p. m. 7 December 1941. Top Secret Army No. 25850; 
that Col. Bratton then immediately attempted to contact the Chief 
of Staff and the Chief, War Plans Division at their offices in the War 
Department but these officers were not in their offices at that time; 
that -Col. Bratton then telephoned Gen. Marshall’s quarters and was 
informed that Gen. Marshall had gone horseback riding; that Col. 
Bratton requested Gen. Marshall’s orderly to go out and find him at 
once and to ask Gen. Marshall to call Col. Bratton on the telephone 
as soon as practicable as Col, Bratton had an important message to 
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deliver to him; that Col. Bratton then called Gen. Miles, reporting 
what steps he, Col. Bratton, had taken and recommending that Geit 
Miles come to the office at once : that either Gen. Miles or Col. Bratton 
thereafter called Gen. Gerow, then Chief of War Plans Division ; that 
sometime between 1000 and 1100 E. S.' T. Col. Bratton received a 
telephone call from Gen. Marshall and then informed Gen. Marshall 
that [&] he. Col. Bratton, had a message of extreme importance 
which Gen. Marshall should see at once and advised Gen. Marshall that 
Col. Bratton would bring the message to Gen. Marshall’s quarters if 
Gen. Marshall so desired; that Gen. Marshall instructed Col. Bratton 
to report to Gen. Marshall in Gen. Marshall’s office in the War Depart- 
ment as the General was on his way there; that Col. Bratton reported 
to Gkn. Marshall In Gen. Marshall’s office in the War Department at 
about 1125 E. S. T., which was shortly after Gen. Marshall’s arrival; 
that shortly thereafter Gen. Miles arrived; that the message. Top 
Secret Army No. 26860, instructing the Japanese ambassadors to 
present Japanese reply, Top Secret Army No. 25843, to the Depart ment 
of State at 1300 E. S. T. that afternoon was laid before Gen. Marshall 
and discussed ; that the Chief of StaflP then had on his desk the lengthy 
Japanese reply. Top Secret Army No. 25843, which he read aloud to 
those officeis present; that the Chief of Staff asked all officers present 
for an expression of opinion as to the meaning or significance of the 
messagd. Top Secret Army No. 25850 ; that Gen. Miles and Col. Bratton 
both stated that they believed there was important significance in the 
time of the delivery of the reply, pamely 1 : 00 p. m., that this was an 
indication that some military action would be undertaken by the Jap- 
anese at that time, that they thought it probable that the Japanese 
line of action would be into Thailand but that it might be into any 
one or more of a number of other areas; that Gen. Miles urged that the 
Philippines, HawaiL Panama and the West Coast be informed im- 
mediately tnat the J^apanese reply would be delivered at one o’clock 
that afternoon, Washington time, and that the commanders in the 
areas, indicated should be on the alert; that Gen. Marshall then called 
Adm. Stark on the telephone and told Adm. Stark over the telephone 
that he thought the Army should send out a warning substantially 
as Gen. Miles urged; that after Adm. Stark replied Gen. Mai'shall 
put down the.telephone and stated that Adm, Stark did not think any 
further warning necessary since all the forces had been several times 
alerted; that Gen. Miles and Col. Bratton nevertheless continued to 
urge Gen. Marshall to send the warning; that Gen. Marshall then 
wrote out in pencil the warning message and there was some discussion 
at this particular time as to whether or not the Philippines should be 
included; that Gen. Marshall again got Adm. Stark on the telephone 
and read to Adm. Stark the message he, Gen. Marshall, had just 
written; that Adm. Stark apparently concurred and asked that the 
naval forces be also informed and Gen. Marshall added a request to 
that effect at the bottom of his penciled [7] warning; that 
about this time Gen. Gerow and Col. Bundy arrived and Gen. Marshall 
again asked each officer present, in succession beginning with Gen- 
Miles, their opinion as to the significance of the Japanese message, 
Army Top Secret No. 25850; that Gen. Miles said he thought it prob- 
ably meant an attack on Thailand but that the timing had some sig- 
nificance and that warning messages to our people should be sent; diat 
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Gen. Gkrow, Col. Bundy and Col. Bratton concurred; that Gen. 
Marshall tiien gave Col. Bratton the message in Gen. Marshall’s hand- 
writing and instructed Col. Bratton to take it inunediately to the 
Message Center for transmittal; that as Col. Bratton was about to 
leave there was some discussion as to whether the penciled message 
should go to Gen. Gerow’s office for typing first but it was decided that 
as time was an important factor Col. Bratton should take it in its draft 
form to the Message Center ; that as Col. Bratton left the room Gen. 
Gerow made a statement to the effect that if there was any question 
of priority involved to give first priority to the Phili^mes; that 
CoL Bratton took the message to Col. French, a Signal Corps officer 
then in charge of the Message Center, explained to Col. French that 
it was Gen. Marshall’s desire that the message be transmitted to the 
addressees by the fastest possible safe means, giving the Philippines 
first priority ; that Col. French then said he would give it his personal 
attention and that processing of the message would commence im- 
mediately; that Col. Bratton then returned to the office of the Chief 
of Staff and Gen. Marshall then directed Col. Bratton to find out how 
long it would take for the delivery of the message to the addressees ; 
that Col. Bratton returned to the Message Center, talked the matter 
over with Col. French, who informed Col. Bratton that the message 
would be encoded in about three minutes, on the air in about eight 
minules, and in the hands of the addressees in about thirty minutes; 
that it was then 1150 E. S. T. ; that Col. Bratton returned to the Chief 
of Staff’s office and so reported to him. Bratton p. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 23 ; 
Miles p. — , Ex. #6, Ex. #7). 

i. I find that the log of the warning message sent by the Chief of 
Staff to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, is as 
follows (Ea. #8) : 


E. 8. T. Honolulu time 

Filed War Department Message Center 12 : 00 noon 6 : 30 AM 

Sent Western Unton 12 : 17 PM 6 : 47 AM 

Received BOA, Honolulu 7 : 33 AM 

Delivered to Signal Officer, Honolulu 11 : 45 AM 

Delivered to AGO, Hawaiian Department 2:58 PM 


Carter W. Clarke, 

Colonel., General Staff Corps, 
Deputy Chief, Military Inlelligence Service. 

TESTIMONY OF COLONEL JOHN T. BISSELL 

Place : Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 
Date: 14 September 1944. 

Time: 1310-1330. 

Present : 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Colonel John T. Bissell. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Colonel John T. Bissell, having been sworn and warned of his 
fights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn 
testimony : . . • 

Col. Clarke. State your name, rank, organization and station 
please. 
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Col. Bissell. John T. Bissell, Colonel, Field Artilleryj Headquar- 
ters 89th Division Artillery, Camp Butner, North Carolina. 

Col. Clarke. On what date did you become a member of G^2 
Division, War Department General Staff? 

Col. Bissell. I believe it was on the 25th day of May 1940. 

Col. Clarkk What were your duties at that time? 

Col. Bissell. I was assigned to the Counter Intelligence Group of 
the Military Intelligence Division. 

Col. Clarke. In what position? 

Col. Bissell. I was Executive Officer of that Group. 

Col. Clarke. How long did you remain on those duties? 

Col. Bissell. I remained as Executive Officer until, I think July 1, 
1941, when I became the senior member of that Group. 

Col. Clarke. As Chief ,of the Counter Intelligence Group of 
M. I. D., what were your principal duties? 

Col. Bissell. The principal duties that I had were the collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of counter intelligence information. 

Col. Clarke. Would it be correct to state that your principal duties 
then dealt with what we might call domestic intelligence rather than 
any foreign intelligence? 

Col. Bissell. That is correct. 

[2] Col. Clarke. Did you focus your attention on any partic- 
ular enemy or potential enemy? 

Col. Bissell. Yes, on the Germans and Japanese. 

Col. Clarke. By that I mean their agents in this country. 

Col. Bissell. Yes, and in our possessions. 

Col. Clarke. Were Honolulu and the Philippines included? 

Col. Bissell. They were. 

Col. Clarke. What was your chief source of information with re- 
gard to the Japanese prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bissell. At that time it was from reports we got from the 
Philippines and the F. B. I., principally. 

Col. Clarke. Did you have any knowledge of or access to any mate- 
rial which was known as Magic or Ultra during that period prior to 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Col. Bissell. Prior to Pearl Harbor I did not. 

Col. Clarke. Did you know of its existence? 

Col. Bissell. I did. 

Col. Clarke. But you had no knowledge of the contents of any of 
the material produced? 

Col. Bissell. I never read any of it in the raw. I did receive sum- 
maries pertaining to Japanese agents in this country. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever discuss the contents of it with either the 
A. C.'of S., G-2 or tiie Chief of the Intelligence Group? 

Col. Bissell. I don’t recall that I ever did. 

Col. Ci.arke. Did you ever discuss the Japanese situation with the 
Cliief of the Far Eastern Branch of the Intelligence Group? 

Col. Bissell. Only on one or two occasions prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Clarke. Did you receive any information from F. B. I. 
at any time which would indicate that they had knowledge of any of 
this material or access to it? 

Col. Bissell. No. Of course I did receive reports on the activities 
of Japanese agents and attaches in the United States, but that was 
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obtained by following those individuals, not from any translated 
codes. 

Col. CiiARKE. Did any of this information come from wii'e tapping 
sources, to your knowledge? 

Col. Bissell. I don’t Mlieve so. 

Col. Clarke. In what form did you make available to the A. C. of 
S.j G-2 and to the Chief of Staff such information that you did re- 
ceive? 

Col. Bissell.' As I recall it, we prepared in the Group daily a short 
memorandum if there was anything of any value. 

Col. Clarke. Was that sent to the Chief of Staff or just to the A. C. 
of S.,G-2? 

CoL Bissell. It went to G-2. I am not absolutely certain in my 
own mind at that time whether I had that system in operation or not, 
but when I left here I had it going. 

Col. Clarke. Then you had no channels of contact with either the 
Chief of Staff or the Chief of the War Plans Division except through 
the person of the A. C. of S., G-2? 

Col. Bissell. That is correct. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever receive from F. B. I. any information 
which would lead you to believe that there was a possibility of any 
attack by the Japanese on the U. S. or any of its possessions prior to 
Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bissell. No. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did it ever come to your knowledge that certain 
Japanese consulates were destroying codes and burning secret docu- 
ments early in December 1941 ? 

Col. Bissell. Yes I knew that. 

’ lit. Col. Gibson. Did you know it at the time ? 

4] Col. Bissell. Yes I knew it at the time. 

!lit. Col. Gibson. That was before Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bissell. It was, I believe, the day of Pearl Harbor that the 
codes were destroyed. They were burned in the Japanese Embassy 
here in Washington. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of any other places they were burn- 
ing codes? 

Col. Bissell. No. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever hear or know, prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, that the Navy Department sent a message to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet on December 3, 1941 stating that it was 
believed certain Japanese consulates were destroying their codes and 
burning secret documents? 

Col. Bisseu.. I did not know that. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever initiate any warning me.ssage to the 
co^s areas or department commanders with respect to sabotage prior 
to Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bissell. Yes I did. 

Col. Clarke. What did you base that on ? 

Col. Bissell. I based that upon a directive that I got from the 
A. C. of S., G-2. 

Col. Clarke. In other words, you wrote the message at his direc- 
tion. 

Col. Bissell. I did, and took it to him for correction and editing. 

Col. Clarke. Then you did not initiate it? 
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Col. Bisseu.. I executed it and carried it out. It was initiated by 
the A. C. of S., Gb-2. 

Col. Clarke. Did you know of any message which was initiated 
by the Chief of the Army Air Forces to the same effect? 

Col. Bissell. No I did not. 

Col. CiARKE. Will you state -briefly what your actions and activi- 
ties were on December 7. 

Col. Bissell. On that particular date I was at my house in Wash- 
ington [J] and happened to be listening to the radio in the 
afternoon. I heard the commentator discuss the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. I went to the office immediately and was there until some- 
time that evening. 

Col. Clarke. Did you have any knowledge of any warni^ mes- 
sage which was sent to the commanders on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7? 

Col. Bissell. At that time, no. 

Lt. Col. GmsoN. Were you ever alerted to be watching for a Jap 
message in code that might be given during a news broadcast? 

Col. Bissell. No. I knew about it after December 7th but not at 
the time. 

TESTmOIlT OF STJFUS S. BBATTON 
Part I 

[i] Place : Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date : 14 September 1944. 

Time: 1045-1200. 

Present : 

Colonel Rufus S. Bratton. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, having been sworn and warned of his 
rights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn testi- 
mony : 

Col. Clarke. Will you state your name, rank, organization and 
station please. 

Col. Bratton. Rufus S. Bratton, 0-3726. Headquarters, Com- 
mandant, Headquarters 3rd U. S. Army ETO. 

Col. Clarke. When were you first assigned to duty in the G-2 
section of the War Department General Staff? 

Col. Bratton. In the fall of 1936. 

Col. Clarke. And you continued in that duty imtil when? 

Col. Bratton. I continued on duty in one capacity or another in 
G-2 until the fall of 1943. 

Col. Clarke. From the time you arrived here until Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941 what were your duties? 

Col. Bratton. I was at first assistant to the Chief of the Far East- 
ern Section of the Intelligence Branch and later succeeded him to 
that office. 

Col. Clarke. Who was that? Mason? 

Col. Bratton. Col. Homer Slaughter. I later succeeded him to 
that office as Chief of the Far Eastern Section. At that time my 
immediate superior was Col. Faye Brabson. He was later succeeded 
by Col. Chanes Mason; he in turn by Col. Hayes Kroner. Upon 
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the latter’s designation as Chief of M. I. S. I became CSiief of the 
Intelligence Branch. I think that is accurate. 

Col. Clarke. Was one of your duties both as the Assistant and as 
Chief of the Far Eastern Section, the handling of this so-called 
Mamc or Ultra material f 

[x] Col. Bratton. That is correct. When I first arrived in G-2 
a copy of the day’s output was placed on my desk for such informa- 
tion and action as was necessary or advisable. At that time the pro- 
duction of Magic was on a very limited scale and it was a combined 
product of naval communications, I believe, and the Army SIS. As 
we progressed in solving various codes and ciphers the quantity and 
quality of this material naturally improved and it became quite vol- 
uminous, and its study and evaluation occupied a large part of my 
lime as Chief of the Far Eastern Section. 

Col. Clarke. Will you state how this material was handled from 
the time it was received from the Signal Corps, who saw it besides 
yourself, and what selections were made to go to your immediate 
chief, also to the A. C. of S., G-2 and to the Chief of Staff. 

Col. Bratton. Initially this material reached me through the Chief 
of the Operations & Training Branch of G-2. Later on this office 
was eliminated as a transmitter of this material and I dealt directly 
with the SIS and their counterpart in Navy communications. The 
material in later years was broken down as to source or type of code 
by the Army and Navy so that the Army worked on one type and the 
Navy on another. Normally the material was collected and coordi- 
nated by the Army SIS before it was presented to me. Occasionally, 
in matters of great interest or importance, an officer of the Navy 
would bring me a message direct, to save time. 

Col. Clarke. How many copies of this did you receive of each 
message? 

Col. Bratton. Initially I received no copy of any message. I sim- 
ply received a statement showing that a message had been sent from 
one diplomatic post to another diplomatic post on such and such a 
date, followed By a brief summary of its contents. Later on, to 
further develop this very valuable source of intelligence, arrange- 
ments were made whereby I received exact copies of the decoded or 
deciphered message. 

Col. Clarke. Do you remember about what date that was, sir? 

Col. Bratton. We started this latter practice, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, early in 1941 or late in 1940. It then became 
my duty to see that the proper officials of the War Department had 
access to the intelligence contained in these decoded and deciphered 
messages. This entailed so much traveling around on my part from 
one office to another that it was a waste of time. So at the direction 
of the Chief \S'\ of Staff, transmitted to me through the 
A. C. of S., G-2. I started the system of having copies made — ^my 
office having a very limited number of officers — and instituted a check 
system whereby all copies were returned to me for destruction. This 
subsequently proved impracticable because of lack of clerical help and 
other assistance in the Far Eastern Section, and arrangements were 
made with? the SIS and their counterpart in naval communications to 
have some six copies of each decoded or deciphered message delivered 
to me daily for study and evaluation. By this time the volume of 
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this work had inci’eased tremendously. Many of the messages were 
purely administrative in character and were of no interest from an 
intelligence point of view. They were all gone over carefully, how- 
ever, to make sure that I missed no item which would be of in- 
telligence value. Those tliat had no intelligence value I destroyed 
by burning. The others were variously processed. 

Col. Clarke. Were yon assi^ed the duty of selecting the mate- 
rial that went to the A. C. of S., G-2 and to the ^ief of Staff and 
Secretary of War! 

Col. Bratton. I was. 

Col. Clarke. ^ whom ? 

Col. Bratton. By the A. C. of S., G-2. 

Col. Clarke. Then you personally made the selection of what part 
of this material he saw and the Chief of Staff saw! 

Col. Bratton. Yes, they both saw the same material. 

Col. Clarke. In other words, if you decided that a message was 
of sufficient importance to be seen by the A. C. of S., G-2, it was also 
of sufficient importance to be seen by the Chief of Staff and Secretary 
of War. Is that correct? 

Col. Bratton. Not always, but the reverse was always true. If 
the message was important enough to be seen by the Chief of Staff 
and Secretary of War, I of course saw to it that the A. C. of S., G-2 
saw the same message so that he could talk to the Chief of Staff intel- 
ligently about it. 

Col. Clarke. Did anyone else in G-2 see this material besides you 
and the A. C. of S., G-2 ? 

[.^i] Col. Bratton. Initially nOj but as the volume increased it 
became necessary for me to have assistance in handling it, and with 
the knowledge and consent of the A. C. of S., G-2, certain trusted 
clerical help and certain of my officer assistants helped me in han- 
dling it 

Col. Clarke. Who made the selection of the material that went to 
the State Department? 

Col. Bratton. Initially there was no agreement on this. Fre- 
q^uently the Navy Department would take the same message to the 
State Department that we thought would be of value to them. As it 
was a duplication of effort we finally came to an agreement that the 
Army would furnish the Secretary of State with material thought 
to be of interest to the State Department and that the Navy would 
serve the President likewise. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall about what date that arrangement be- 
came effective? 

Col. Bratton. Not exactly, but it was sometime early in 1941 when 
a written agreement was drawn up between the A. C. of S., G-2 and 
the Chief of Naval Intelligence, a copy of which was placed in the 
G-2 files. 

[5] Col. Clarke. Initially you made a selection of what was 
to go to the State Department or the President and the Navy made a 
similar selection. Is that correct? 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. 

Col. Clarke. Wlien did you start giving all the material produced 
to the State Department and to the President? 

Col. Bratton. I am quite positive that at no time was all of the 
material given to the President for the simple reason that the bulk 
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of it would have been of no interest or value to him. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, the State Department was never given all 
01 the material when I was responsible for its transmission. In other 
words, I made the selection of what was to go to the Secretary of State 
and it was left to my discretion to determine the material that would 
be of interest to him. 

Col. Clarke. In the period from July 1, 1941 up to and including 
Pearl Harbor, did you ever discuss any individual message or group 
of me.s.sages with either the A. C. of S., G-2 or the Chief of Staff 1 

Col. Bratton. Oh yes, on innumerable occasions, with both. 

Col. Clarke. Was the Chief of Staff inclined to take your evalua- 
tion on this material or did he want to act on it and place his own 
interpretation on it? 

Col. Bratton. He almost invariably asked me for my interpre- 
tation and evaluation. 

Col. Clarke. What were your relationships with what was then 
known as War Plans Division? Did you ever discuss this material 
with the Chief of that Division ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, by direction of the Chief of Staff. They had 
access in the latter stages of this production and dissemination' to 
exactly the same material that went to the A. C. of S., G-2, to the 
Chief of Staff and to the Secretary of War. 

Col. Clarke. Who in that Division had that besides the Chief, do 
you recall? 

Col. Bratton. Initially, at the direction of the Chief of Staff, I 
took the message that I wanted the Chief of the War Plans Division 
to read, directly to him, and jvhen he had read it and after discussing 
it with him — it there was any discussion— removed the message from 
his desk, took it back to my office and destroyed it. Later on the 
Chief of the War Plans Division insisted that certain of his section 
chiefs should have access to the material also. This was approved by 
the Chief of Staff, and I then made it a practice to deliver this mate- 
rial in a padlocked leather case to the Executive Officer of WPD, ob- 
taining a receipt from him for certain numbered messages. After 
they had been read by the proper officers in WPD they were returned 
to me either the same day, in the locked bag, or on the following day 
when I delivered that day’s messages. 

Col. Clarke. Was there ever prepared in the Far Eastern Section 
of G-2 any summary or evaluation which was based exclusively on the 
contents of this material ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall any particular one ? 

Col. Bratton. I don’t recall any particular one but in the early 
stages of this work I very frequently submitted to the Chief of Staff, 
through the A. C. of S., G-2, a staff memorandum [d] based 
upon one or more messages that I had received, concealing the source 
by some agreed upon code word, so that the reader would know where 
I had secured the information which I was evaluating. Later on, as 
this material became of increasing value, the recipients, that is the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, the A. C. of S., G-2 and the 
Chief of the War Plans Division, deemed it advisable to have access 
to the raw material themselves so that they could arrive at their own 
independent conclusions as to its meaning. This was how the prac- 
tice developed of delivering the raw material to certain officers desig- 
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nat^ by the Chief of Staff. Frequently, even after this practice was 
instituted, I submitted memoranaa to various oflScers in connection 
with such and such a message, calling their attention to certain impli- 
cations or trends indicated therein. 

Col. Clarke. From the period November 1, 1941, when the tension 
increased between the United States and Japan, was there any special 
handling of this material? 

Col. Bratton. As the tension between Japan and the United States 
grew we all took much greater precautions in processing and in other- 
wise handling the material. 

Col, Clarke. Did vou have conferences with your opposite numbers 
in the Navy and in the War Plans Division regarding the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of this material ? 

C^l. Bratton. Yes. I had almost daily conferences with my op- 
posite number in ONI and with the Chief of the War Plans Division 
as to the true significance of the material under study. I may say at 
this point that there was complete cooperation and collaboration be- 
tween my opposite number in ONI, Commander McCullem, and myself. 

Col, Clarke. Did you agree on the interoretation of this material? 
In other words, was your evaluation agreed upon? 

Col. Bratton. We were for the most part in complete agreement in 
our evaluations of the material. Where there were differences of 
opinion we always consulted and came to an understandii^ as to how 
we would present these opinions to our respective chiefs. In the event 
of any major difference of opinion as to interpretation I always gave 
the A. C, of S., G-2 a summary of the Navy’s viewpoint along with 
my owiL and I believe that my opposite number in ONI did likewise. 

Col. Clarke. In the handling of this material, both in evaluation 
and [7] safeguarding and what not, did ^ou deal directly with 
the A. C. of S., 6-2 or did you go through the Oiief of the InteUigence 
Group? 

Col. Bratton. Initially I went through the Chief of the Intelligence 
Group, but as tension grew and time became the important factor, at 
his direction I went straight to the A. C. of S., G-2 fir^ and informed 
the Chief of Intelligence Branch afterward of my action and the na- 
ture of the information that I had transmitted. 

Col. Clarke. To the best of your knowledge and belief, the Chief 
of Staff was kept completely informed of all information and intel- 
ligence which was available to G-2 from this source. Is that correct? 

Col. Bratton. Completely. 

Col. Clark. I wish also to clear this one point up. I understood 
you to say that it was at the direction of the Chief of Staff that this 
raw material we served to him and to the Chief of the War Plans 
Division. 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. 

Lt. Col. GresoN. Colonel, you used the term “early stages” of this 
thing — I wish we could put an approximate date to “early stages” 
as you referred to early stages. 

Col, Bratton. Well, by early stages I mean during the years 19.% 
and 1937 before the quantity and quality of the material materially 
increased. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. May I interrupt? Wouldn’t you say that your 
early stages was from tne time you came in, in 1936, up to the bomb- 
ing of the Panay? 
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Col. Bratton. Well I wouldn’t extend the early stages to as late a 
date as the bombing of the Panay — earlier than that. 

Col. Clarke. In other words, you would say from the summer of 
19;^6 to the summer of 1937 would be the early stages ? 

Col. Bratton. Let me put it this way. By early sta^s I mean the 
period before our relations with Japan became strained. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Approximately when was it that the War Plans 
Division started getting this Top Secret material ? 

Col. Bratton. You mean copies of the raw material? 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Yes. 

Col. Bratton. I am sorry, sir, I can’t answer that definitely. My 
memory won’t permit a definite answer. I would say not earlier than 
the summer of 1941. I would like to amplify that, however, with the 
statement that prior to the summer of 1941 various memoranda, writ- 
ten by me or by the A. C. of S., G-2, based upon this material were 
submitted to WPD. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. When these copies went to the State Department or 
War Plans they were not allowed to keep them' on file? You went 
around and got them ? 

Col. Bratton. They were retur ned to me as soon as the proper offi- 
cials of the State Department and WPD had seen and initialed them. 
They did not remain in the files of either office. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were they allowed to make copies of this ? 

Col. Br.\tton. Not by me or any other officer of the War Depart- 
ment that I know of. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You as Chief of the Intelligence Branch or your 
Chief of the Far Eastern Unit knew generallj^, did you not, that the 
United States policy in the Pacific in 1941 was in conflict witn policies 
of the Japanese Government? 

Col. Bratton. Of course. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever have any knowledge of a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy addressed to the Secretary of War on or 
about 24 January 1941 wherein the Secretary of War was warned that 
hostilities might be initiated at any time by the Japanese by an attack 
on Pearl Harbor, or that in substance ? Did you ever hear of any such 
letter at that time ? « 

Col. Bratton. To the best of my knowledge and belief I have never 
seen or heard of any such letter. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. The Chief of Staff never advised you of the exist- 
ence of any such letter? 

Col. Bratton. I have no recollection of any such advice. 

Lt. Col. GrasoN. Did you ever attend any of the what were then 
termed War Council meetings? 

Col Bratton. No, I did not. 

[5] Lt. Col. Gibson. In any of your conversations with the Chief 
of Staff did he ever discuss anything that went on at any conferences 
he had with his counterpart of the Navy or regarding the Japanese 
situation ? 

Col. Bratton. Not that I recall. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you ever told, or did you know, in the latter 
part of November, of a message seht by the Chief of Naval Operations 
to Admiral Kimmel^ which was concurred in by General Marshall, to 
the effect that we might anticipate a surprise and an aggressive Japa- 
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nese attack, or to be prepared for such a thing, or anything of that 
substance? 

Col. Bratton, Yes, I saw such a message. It was dispatched, to the 
best of my recollection, on or about the 243i of November. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. From the Chief of Naval Operations to Admiral 
Eammel? 

Col. Bratton. That is right. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was that message brought to the attention of Gen- 
eral Miles at that time or General Kroner! 

Col. BiLvrroN. I think so. I have no way of-^ — 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recall how yau acquired your knowledge of 
the existence of such a message? 

Col. Bratton. I believe that I firet learned of the message through 
my opposite number in ONI, the Chief of the Far Eastern Division. I 
later saw and read a copy of the message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of General Marshall’s message of 
the 27th of November to General Short and other commanders in that 
general area ? A warning message so-called ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson, Did you receive at any time during the first week of 
December 1941 any information either from the Navy or from our own 
military attaches to the effect that Jap consulates were burning docu- 
ments and codes on or about the third of December ? 

Col. Bratton. I can’t recall receiving this information from any 
local source. I do remember, however, tnat in various Japanese mes- 
sages detailed instructions were issued from Tokyo to their consulate 
and diplomatic officials as to the methods to be used by the latter in 
destroying their [i<?] codes and ciphers when directed to do so. 

Lt, Col. Gibson. The Roberts report states tliat on December 3, 
1941 the Navy Department sent a message to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet that it was believed certain Japanese consulates 
were destroying their codes and burning secret documents. Did you 
at that time ever know of such a message being sent by the Navy?' 

Col. Bratton. No, to the best of my knowledge and belief this is 
the first time I haVe heard of it. 

Lt, Col. Gibson. }Vere you aware of the bulletin of December 1. 
1941 dealing with the Japanese naval situation, issued by the Direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, this looks very familiar. I believe that I had 
access to this or a similar document and used it as the basis of a memo- 
randum for the Chief of Staff, the A. C. of S., G-2 and the Chief of 
WPD to keep them informed as to where the Navy thought the bulk 
of the Japanese naval forces were located. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Colonel, I have here a whole .series of these Top 
Secret messages, or copies of them rather, and I just want to get in 
the record whether you knew of these at the time. Thej' ai’e Amiv 
Nos. 23570, 23631, 23673, 23859, 24373, 24655, 24656, 24878, 25138, 25344, 
25390, 25392, 25432, 25435, 25441, 25445, 2.5446, 2.5496. 25497, 25548. 
25554, 25605, 25644, 25659, 25715; 25725, 25727, 25730, 25731, 25762, 
25773, 25783, 25785, 25807, 25817, 25823, 25843, 25850. Have you seen 
these communications? 

Col. Bratton. Yes I have seen all of these communications liefore. 
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Lit. Col. Gibson. Calling your attention to this No. 25432, after you 
i-eceived that did you make some arrangements for listening for 
broadcasts ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, I did, through Col. Sadtler, then in the oflScc 
of the Chief Signal Officer, who put me in touch with an official of 
the FCC, a Mr. Sterling, I believe. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever receive, prior to Pearl Harbor, word 
from the FCC that such a code message had been put out by the 
J apanese ? 

Col. Bratton. I did not, though I was in daily telephone com- 
munication with Mr. Sterling or his assistant in connection with this 
matter. Their undei’standing was that immediately upon [ii] 
receipt of any such message I was to be informed by telephone, day or 
night. They had my office phone number and my house phone num- 
ber. I did get from them on one or two occasions messages resem- 
bling the Wind Code, but which upon examination proved to be not in 
that code. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did the Navy ever give you any information of any 
such code message being put out ? 

Col. Bratton. No, although I did discuss with them certain code 
messages that had been received which resembled the expected Wind 
Code messages. 

Col. Clarke. Did Col. Sadtler ever tell you that it was in? 

Col. Bratton. I cannot rmember that he did. I have a vague recol- 
lection of a conversation with him about a code message indicating 
a break in relations between Japan and Great Britain. This, how- 
ever, was beside the point. Such a break had been expected by all 
of us for some time. The code message we were waiting for was one 
indicating a break between Japan and the U. S. It never came 
through that I know of. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of any message being sent by G-2 
to the 14th Naval District to check up on some such alleged message 
prior to Pearl Harbor ? 

Col. Bratton. No, I do know, however, that Gen. Miles sent a mes- 
sage to Gen. Short, or to Gen. Short’s G-2 directing him to get in 
touch with Commander Rochefort of the Navy with respect to this 
type of message as the Navy was completely aware of all the facts 
in the case. 

Col. Clarke. Well that message actually went to G-2 in Hawaii. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you No. 25138 and ask what your evalua- 
tion of that message was, if you remember. 

Col. Bratton. My evaluation of this message at the time I read it 
was that Japan intended taking military and/or naval action in the 
Pacific on or after the dates indicated. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And was that evaluation given by you to Qen. 
Miles ? 

Col. Bratton. I believe so. I remember that during this period 
Gen. Miles and I discussed at some length the meaning or implication 
of each and all of these messages. 

[ 12 '\ Lt. Col. Gibson. Was that true also of you and the Chief 
of Staff ? 

Col. Bratton. Not in every case. 

79716— 147 3 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you i-ecollect whether it was true or not in this 
particular case, referring to No. 25138? 

Col. Bratton. I donx remember definitely. I am under the im- 
pression that I discussed this particular message both with Gen. 
Miles and Gen. Marshall, and Gen. Gerow. 

It. Col. Gibson. Would you say the same is true of message No. 
25644? 

Col. Bratton. No, but I can state that all three of the officers just 
mentioned were given copies of this in the present form. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Also on No. 25390. What interpretation or evalu- 
ation did you place on that particular message? 

Col. Bratton. I at this time do not recall the evaluation I gave that 
message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I call your attention also to No. 25554 and 25555. 
What was your interpretation of this message? Particularly I call 
your attention to the last sentence thereof. 

Col. Bratton. This message, as is indicated in the text thereof, is 
an effort on the part of the Japanese Government to inform their 
diplomatic representative in Germany as to Japanese inability to suc- 
cessfully negotiate a pact with the United States and is an expression 
of the opinion of the Japanese Government that the United States was 
and would be allied with England, Australia, the Netherlands and 
China against Japan. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you at this time. Colonel, consider it a capa- 
bility of the Japanese to attack Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. Many of us considered and discussed the feasi- 
bility of such an attack — an attack on our West Coast, an attack on 
Ala^a, an attack on the Canal Zone, an attack on Hawaii and other 
Pacific installations of ours, the Dutcn or the British governments. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. From a reading of these messages at that time did 
you come to the conclusion that the Japs were about to imdertake an 
attack on some of the United States installations? 

Col. Bratton. It was apparent that there was strong likelihood of 
some such attack. It was also apparent that the Japanese immediate 
major objective would be the British and Dutch [iJ] posses- 
sions in the west Pacific. I believed at that time that any attack on 
any American installation would be in the nature of a diversion or 
have for its purpose the prevention of our going to the assistance of 
the Dutch or British. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Had you talked that thought over with Gen. Miles ? 

Col. Bratton. I did. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. General Kroner? 

Col. Bratton. As to Gen. Kroner, my memory is faulty, but I dis- 
cussed this feature on many occasions with Gen. Miles, with Gen. 
Gerow and with the Chief of Staff when asked my opinion in the 
matter. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you inform the Chief of Staff that it was a 
capability of the Japs to attack Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. In various G-2 estimates submitted to the Chief of 
Staff over a period of many montlis an attack on Hawaii had always 
been listed as one of the Japanese capabilities against us. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I notice in the estimate dated 29 November 1941 
that the capability of the attack on Pearl Harbor wasn’t included. 
1 wonder how that happened, if you have any recollection of it? 
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Col. Bratton. In reply to that I can only say that those of us in the 
Army who were studying this situation always listed, mentally at 
least, an attack on Hawaii as & capability, but in our discussions of 
the situation with our counterparts in the Navy it was always em- 
phasized by the latter that their forces in the Pacific were alert and so 
stationed as to make such a Japanese attack impracticable or suicidal, 
and we therefore relegated such an attack to the realm of remote possi- 
bility. 

lit. Col. Gibson. At that time did you feel that there was a fairly 
reasonable probability that Japan was going to attack the United 
States in the reasonably near future, I mean at the last of November or 
the first of December 1941 f 

Col. Bratton. Yes, and I had felt for some time — that is over a 
period of several years — that war between Japan and the United States 
was inevitable. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Had you so informed Gen. Miles and the Chief of 
Staff [^4] that you, in the last of November or first of Decem- 
ber 1941, felt it was probaole that the Japs were going to attack the 
United States in the near future? 

Col. Bratton. Not in that form, but I repeatedly expressed the 
opinion to my superiors that Japan intended to take some form of 
aggressive action which would involve her in a war with us. 

^ol. Clarke. I would like to ask one question here before we get 
these people back. On the morning of December 7 when you got the 
famous message that they were going to deliver their note at one 
o’clock, will you recount briefly the actions whicl^ou took with refer- 
ence to that message and also the actions of Gen. Miles and Gen. 
Marshall? 

Col. Bratton. Will you permit me to refer to a memorandum which 
I made at the time for the record ? 

Col. Clarke. Sure. 

Col. Bratton. The message in question, that is the deciphered mes- 
sage in question, was delivered to me from the Navy sometime between 
0830 and 9000 that morning. It was immediately apparent that it 
was of such importance that it had to be communicated to the Chief 
of Staff, the A. C. of S., G-2 and the Chief, WPD with the least prac- 
ticable delay. Neither of these oflScers were in their offices at that time. 
I called Gen. Marshall’s quarters by telephone and was informed that 
he had gone horseback riding. I requested his orderly to go out and 
find him at once and ask him to call me on the telephone as soon as 
practicable as I had an important message to deliver to him. I then 
called Gen. Miles and reported the step that I had taken to him and 
recommended that he come dovra to the office at once. I do not remem- 
ber whether I called Gen. Gerow or whether Gen. Miles called him, but 
we had some discussion as to which one of us would do it and I don’t 
i-emember now which of us did, but in any event Gen. Gerow was sum- 
moned to the office. I waited for the telephone call from Gen. Mar- 
shall, which I received some time between ten and eleven. I informed 
him that I had a message of extreme importance which he should see 
at once and told him that I would bring it to his quarters if he so de- 
sired. He said to report to him in his office as he was on his way there. 
1 reported to him in his office at about 1125 immediately upon his 
arrival. Shortly thereafter Gen. Miles arrived. The message was 
laid before Gen. Marshall and discussed. We were all asked hy the 
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Chief of Staff for an expression of opinion as to the meaning or sig- 
nificance of the message, in connection with [ie5] the lengthy 
Japanese ultimatum which the Chief of Staff had on his desk and read 
aloud to us at this time. Gen. Miles and I stated that we believed 
there was important significance in the time of the delivery of the 
reply, one p. m., an indication that some military action w'ould be 
undertaken by the Japanese at that time. We thought it probable 
that the Japanese line of action would be into Thailand but that it 
might be into any one or more of a number of other areas. Gen. Miles 
urged that the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and the West Coast be 
informed immediately that the Japanese reply would be deliver” at 
one o’clock that afternoon, Washington time, and that they, the com- 
manders in the areas indicated, should be on the alert. 

Part II 

Place : Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, I). C. 

Date : 15 September 1944. 

Time: 1130-1200 and 1340-145.5. 

Present : 

Colonel Rufus S. Bratton. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

[id] Col. Bratton. General Marshall then called Adm. Stark 
on the telephone and told him over the phone that he thought we should 
.send out a warning as indicated above. After Adm. Stark replied. 
Gen. Marshall put down the telephone and stated that the Admiral 
did not think any further warning necessary since all the forces had 
already been several times alerted. Gen. Miles and I nevertheless 
urged Gen. Marshall to send the warnings. Gen. Marshall then wrote 
out in pencil the warning message. There was some discussion at this 
time, I believe, as to whether or not the Philippines should be included. 
Gen. Marshall again got Adm. Stark on the telephone and read to him 
the message he had just written out. Adm. Stark apparently con- 
curred and asked that the naval forces be also informed. Gen. Mar- 
shall added a request to that effect at the bottom of his penciled warn- 
ing. At about this time Gen. Gerow and Col. Bundy arrived. Gen. 
Marshall again asked us, in succession beginning with Gen. Miles, our 
opinion as to the significance of the Japanese message. Gen. Miles 
said he thought it probably meant an attack on Thailand but that the 
timing had some significance and that warning messages to our people 
should be sent. Gen. Gerow j Col. Bundy and I concurred. Gen. 
Marshall then gave me the message in his handwriting and instructed 
me to take it immediately to the Message Center for transmittal. As 
I was about to go out of the door there was some discussion as ti> 
whether it should go to Gen. Gerow’s office for typing first, but it was 
decided tliat as time was an important factor, 1 was to take it in its 
draft form to the Message Center. As I left the room Gen. Gei-ow 
made a statement to the effect that if there was any question of priority 
involved, to give first priority to the Philippines. I took the message 
to Col. French, the Signal Corps officer m charge of the Jklessage 
Center, explained to him that it was Gen. Marshall’s desire that the 
message be transmitted to the addressees by the fastest possible safe 
means, giving the Philippines first priority. Col. French said tliat 
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he would give it his personal attention and processing of the message 
would commence immediately. I then retiirned to the office of the 
Chief of Staff. The latter directed me to find out how long it would 
take for the delivery of the [i7] message to the addressees. 
I returned to the Message Center and talked tlie matter over with Col. 
French who informed me that the messages would be encoded in about 
three minutes, on the air in about eight minutes, and in the hands of 
the addressees in about 30 minutes. I looked at watch at this time 
and saw that it was 1160 a. m. I returned to the Chief of Staff’s office 
and reported to him the information as to speed of delivery that had 
been given me by Col. French. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did this reply from Japan (No. 25843) start com- 
ing in on the 6th of December, do you have any recollection as to that? 

Col. Bratton. I believe that the message started coming in to the 
Navy on the 6th. My recollection is that I transmitted a copy to the 
Secretary of State that night. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Had you conferred with Gen. Miles or the Chief of 
Staff previously as to when the Japanese reply might be expected? 

Col. Bratton. We knew that some such message was coming. We 
of course had no way of telling when it would be forthcoming; it might 
have been a question of hours, it might be a question of days. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Calling your attention to message No. 25445, which 
apparently was received by you the 28th or 29th of November, you 
then had some knowledge that a reply might be expected within two or 
three days from that time. Is that correct ? 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Anyway, the first thing you did when you got the 
message on December 7 was to phone Gen. Marshall ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, I called Gen. Marshall at his quarters. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I call your attention to the message sent to the G-2, 
Hawaiian Department on 5 December, signed Miles, requesting that 
Commander Rochefort, 14th Naval District, be contacted regarding 
broadcasts from Tokyo reference weather. How was it that this tele- 
gram happened to be sent ? 

Col. Bratton. When we received the Jajianese message concerning 
the code to be used in weather broadcasts, I discussed the matter with 
my opposite number in the Navy, Commander McCullom, and his 
assistant, Lt. Kramer. They informed me that Commander Rochefort 
was their man in Hawaii, that he had [75] all the information 
that we had and the same intercepts. They stated that he could explain 
in detail to the commanding general or his G-2 the significance of the 
code and suggested that I have our G-2 in Hawaii get in touch with 
Commander Rochefort immediately as a means of saving time. In 
other words, we could get the desired information to the commanding 
general in Hawaii or his G-2 much faster and in much greater detail 
and with far greater security than by means of a long and involved ex- 
planatory message which we would have been forced to send through 
the Army communication system. 

Lt. Col. GpsoN. I want to refer to this so-called Winds message. 
Did Col. Otis K. Sadtler of the Signal Corps ever, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, noti^ you that the Japanese had implemented the Wind Code 
by broadcasting a message in accordance with that code ? 
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Col. Bratton. As I have stated before, I cannot r«nember that he 
did, although I believe he did speak about one indicating a break be- 
tween Japan and Great Britain. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know a naval officer by the name of Kramer 
who at the time of Early December 1941 was an assistant to Com- 
mander McCullom of ONI particularly being interested in communica- 
tions work? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, I knew him well and was in constant communi- 
cation with him at this time both orally, in person and by telephone. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did Lt. Kramer at this time ever notify you that 
the Navy had been advised by the FCC that a so-called Winds message 
had been intercepted by the FCC monitoring station ? 

Col. Bratton. No. We discussed on one or two occasions messages 
resembling those in the Wind Code but as far as I know no actual Wind 
Code message ever came through prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a copy of a cable sent 27 November to 
Commanding General^ Hawaiian Dept., containing instructions of how 
to act in case hostilities between Japan and the United States occur 
and notifying him that negotiations with Japan appear to be termi- 
nated. Did you know of such a cable being sent ? 

Col. Bratton. Not prior to the outbreak of hostilities. However, I 
have seen a copy of the message since that date. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you now paraphrase of a cable dated Novem- 
ber 27, [75] 1941 sent to the G-2’s of corps areas, Caribbean 

Defense Command, Hawaiian Department, signed Miles. Did you 
know of that being sent? 

Col. Bratton. les, I did know of this message and was shown a 
copy of it on or about the date of dispatch. 

ijit. Col. Gibson. Prior to Pearl Harbor did you ever see any reply 
from Gen. Short to that message ? 

Col. Bratton. No, prior to Pearl Harbor I have never seen any reply 
from Gen. Short to any of these messages. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of the sending of this message to the 
Adjutant General of November 28 warning your corps area and over- 
seas department commanders? 

Col. Bratton. Yes I knew of this message. I am under the im- 
pression that I was shown a copy of it on or about the date of its dis- 
patch. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You had nothinfr to do with the sending of either 
that message or the other message G-2 sent out of November 27? 

Col. Bratton. I did not. My recollection is that they were both 
drafted in the office of the A. C. of S., G-2 or that of his executive. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I now show you a copy of a telegram from Mel- 
bourne, Australia via Honolulu to the War Department and Command- 
ing General, Haw^aiian Department, date of sending of the message 
the 6th, date received December 7, 7:50 p.m. Do you recall seeing 
such a message ? 

Col. Bratton. I can make no positive statement in reply to that ques- 
tion. The message, however, looks vaguely familiar. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you have any of the information contained in 
this particular message prior to one o’clock the afternoon of 7 Decem- 
ber 1941 ? 

Col. Bratton. No. 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you an MID form, subject: ^formation 
received from the Orient, dated 3 November 1941, which is information 
purporting to come from a Mr. Hirota, a presiding officer at a directors 
meeting of the Black Dragon Society. I ask if you remember receiving 
this information approximately at that time or shortly before. 

[£ 0 ] Col. BmvTTOx. I do not recall ever having seen this docu- 
ment, nor can I recall being advised as to its subject matter. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Information such as that, in the ordinary course 
of routine back in the summer and fall of 1941, would be routed through 
you as an ordinary matter, would it Col. Bratton f 

Col. Bratton. Ves, if this is a report from the Counter Intelligence 
Branch, which I believe it to be, I received information of this nature 
from the Chief of that Brance as a matter of routine. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I call your attention to a report of the headquarters. 
Third Corps Area, dated 18 December 1941, suoject : Report of Rumors 
Concerning Japanese Attack on Hawaii. This report is signed by 
Philip L. Thurber, Colonel, GSC. First I ask if you have any recol- 
lection of this particular report. 

Col. Bratton. I have never seen this document before. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. The document last referred to of Headquarters, 
Third Corps Area, of December 18, 1941, on Rumors Concerning Jap- 
anese Attack on Hawaii, states in substance that Senator Gillette at 
Washington warned officials what was going to happen, stating to 
officials that Japan would declare war on the United States December 
19 and would attack Hawaii. This information w'as alleged to have 
been .conveyed about 3 weeks prior to December 18. Did you ever re- 
ceive such information from Senator Gillette or from any other source ? 

Col. Bratton. I did not. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you copy of a secret radiogram dated 7 July 
1941 sent to Commanding Generals of the Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand, Philippine Department, Hawaiian Department, Fourth Army, 
which in substance was an estimate of the Jap probable course in the 
near future, and ask if you are familiar with tnat radiogram. 

Col. Bratton. I do not recall having seen this message prior to or 
on the date of its dispatch. However from its context I assume that 
it was based upon an estimate prepared either in my office or at my 
direction by one of my assistants as it expresses the views we enter- 
tained at that time. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a copy of a radio message dated Oct. 

27. 1941 from Manila, P. I. to MILID, signed Brink, relative to move- 
ment of Japanese shipping in Western Pacific and ask if you saw that 
message at or about that tune. 

Col. Bratton. I can make no positive statement in reply to that 
question, [£7] but the message looks familiar to me. I have 
seen this or one like it containing similar information. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a copy of a radiogram dated October 

29. 1941 from Manila to MILID, signed Evans, relative to the move- 
ment of Jap aircraft carriers and other seacraft. I ask if you had 
knowledge of that message at or about that time. 

Col. Bratton. This message also looks familiar. I would like to 
say at this time that during this period messages of this type came over 
my desk in considerable volume as all of our military attaches, ob- 
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servers and agents were under instructions to assist us in following 
the movements of Japanese naval craft and land forces. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a copy of a parimhrase of secret mes- 
sage dated November 29, 1941, No. 986, from Ft. Shatter to TAG, 
signed Short, which answers secret radiogram No. 4820 of November 
28, 1941, and gives other data relative to the sabotage situation in 
Hawaii. I ask if you had ever seen that message prior to December 
7, 1941. 

Col. Bratton. No.. I have not seen this message before. As the 
subject matter deals largely with counter espionage and counter sab- 
otage measures the message would not, in the ordinary course of events, 
have come over my desk but rather over the desk of the Chief of the 
Counter Intelligence Branch. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you now copies of 5 radiograms sent from 
Tokyo to MILID, those of July 12, July 14, July 23, 11 : 32 p. m. and 
July 27 being signed Creswell, and the one of July 23, 3:21 p. m. 
being signed Orear. I ask if you have i-ecollection of seeing those 
cablegrams at about that time. 

Col. Bratton. Yes, all of these messages passed over my desk on or 
about the date of their arrival in MID. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Earlier I asked you about a brief periodic estimate 
of the situation December 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, dated 29 Novem- 
ber 1941, for the Chief of Staff. I now call your attention to a mem- 
orandum for the Chief of Staff entitled : Supplementary Brief Period 
Estimate of the Situation December 1, 1941-March 31, 1942, dated 
December 5, 1941. What occasioned issuing a supplementary report 
as soon after the November 29th report, if you recall. 

Col. Bratton. I do not recall what the occasion was which de- 
manded the issuance of this supplementary estimate, but 

I believe that, as is stated in paragraph 1, the supplemental estimate 
is arranged in a form more suitable for the Operations Division for 
use in planning. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did this supplemental report of December 6 cor- 
rectly represent your evaluation of the Japanese situation at that 
time ? 

Col. Bratton. It did. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you now copies of memorandums for the 
Chief of Staff of November 25, 26 and 27 dealing with the Far 
Eastern situation, Japanese Naval Task Force and Recent Develop- 
ments in the Far East, respectively. Those reports correctly repre- 
sent your evaluation of the various situations as outlined therein, did 
th^? 

Col. Bratton. They did. I wrote them. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I also call your attention to an undated mem- 
orandum of November 1941 for the Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD, 
on the subject of G-2 Estimate of the Far Eastern Situation (for 
situation and communication maps) with tabs b, c, and d. Did this 
at that time correctly represent your evaluation of the facts ? 

Col. Bratton. It did. I wrote it. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you actually have any knowledge yourself as 
of early December 1941 of exactly what of our naval forces were at 
Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. Only in a general way. 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know at that time that the Navy, or a 
substantial part of it was tying up for weekends at Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. I did not and had I been in possession of that 
knowledge I would have urged, through the A. C. of S., G-2, that im- 
mediate action be taken to prevent such an assemblage in the Harbor. 

Lt, Col. Gibson. At about this time, the first week of December 
1941,. had you heard from any source that the Fleet was ordered to 
sti^ in Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. No. I was under the impression, gained from con- 
versations [2.?] with my opposite number in ONI that the 
Fleet in Hawaiian waters had been alerted and all components were 
at their battle stations. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I wish to say in asking this question that I don’t 
have any knowledge that it had been ordered to stay in harbor; I 
had heard rumors of that, and that is the reason I asked the question. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. At that time, the first week of December 1941, 
were you under the impression that extensive air reconnaissance was 
being maintained from Hawaii ? 

C^. Bratton. I was under that impression. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. These estimates of the situation or summaries of 
the situation that I have referred to, do you know what their actual 
dissemination was? 

Col. Bratton. I believe that in each case you will find at the bottom 
or lower left hand corner of the last page a distribution list which 
indicates to whom the carbon copies were routed. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you have any recollection on the morning of 
December 7 at what time it was that you received the intercept mes- 
sage which in effect instructed the Japanese Ambassador to deliver 
Tokyo’s reply to the Secretary of State if possible at one o’clock 
in the afternoon ? 

Col. Bratton. I received a copy of this intercept from the Navy 
at about 9 a. m. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Could you say you received it at about the same 
time as you received the reply itself? 

Col. Bratton. No. The reply itself was received the day before. 
It was a ve^ long one and took considerable time to decipher and 
typewrite. It came to me as fast as the various sections could be 
typed. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Col. Bratton, if on or about December 5, or at 
any time prior to an attack on Pearl Harbor you had been informed 
that the Japanese had broadcast a code message which implemented 
message No. 25432, which was the Winds Code message, and had 
been advised that such message, decoded, in substance meant U. S.- 
Japanese relations are in danger of being ruptured and their con- 
sulates were to burn their codes, what would have been your evalua- 
tion and action ? 

[^ 4 ] Col. Bratton, My evaluation would have been that Japan 
would immediately sever diplomatic relations with the United States 
and that hostilities against our country would ensue forthwith. Had 
I received such a report I would have taken immediate and vigorous 
action, through the A, C. of S., G-2, to see that the proper officials 
were alerted and warned to be on guard against any and all eventual- 
ities. 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. Will you once more describe in detail how this Top 
Secret material was handled between 1 October 1941 and the time of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Bratton. It was delivered daily by the Simal Intelligenoe 
Service by hand of an officer to mv office. I read all of the material, 
screening out that which had intelligence value. ' The other material 
I then burned. Indeed much that was daily brought in to me did not 
have intelli^nce value but was merely routine and administrative 
in nature. The screened material was then arranged by me in sep- 
arate piles, one for the Chief of Staffi one for the Secretary of War, one 
for the A. C. of S., G-2, one for the Secretary of State, and one for the 
Chief of War Plans Division. I then bound each pile in a cardboard 
folder, inserted the folder in the proper leather dispatch case, locked 
each dispatch case and delivered it to the proper office, collecting at 
that time the ba^ containing the previous day’s output. These ba^ 
were brought ba^ by me to my office, opened and the material therein 
checked prior to destruction by burning. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. It is also your recollection that it was shortly 
before Pearl Harbor that copies of this Top Secret material were to go 
also to Gen. McNair, Commanding General of the Army Ground 
Forces, and it was so delivered to him by officer messenger daily for a 
short time prior to Pearl Harbor and a short time after Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a memoi-andum dated 6 December 
signed by James F. Perry and ask if you ever had that called to your 
attention at that time. 

Col. Bratton. No I have never seen this paper before. ^ 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was any of the information contained in that 
paper ever relayed to you as you recollect at that time! 

r®5] Col. Bratton. Not that I recall. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you ever notified by anybody from the Navy 
that the Navy had intercepted a message which was an implementation 
of the Winds Code prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bratton. No, and by Winds Code I mean that phrase which 
would indicate a rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
the United States. My recollection is that Lt. Kramer and Com- 
mander McCullom had received what appeared to be garbles of varia- 
tions of this Winds Codes message on one or two occasions, but to the 
best of my knowledge and belief no clear cut Winds Code message 
was received prior to Pearl Harbor indicating that relations between 
Japan and the United States or Japan and Great Britain or Japan 
and Russia had been or were about to be severed. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did Commander McCullom ever tell you of draft- 
ing a warning message of several hundred words long warning the 
commanders in the Pacific area that war was imminent and that such 
message was not sent out because his superiors deemed it unnecessary! 

Col. Bratton. No, this is the first I have heard of this matter. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Colonel, to make sure to tie in all loose ends, let 
me ask you this. All of the Top Secret material that you have here 
identified the carrying dates of translation between October 1 and in- 
stant of Pearl Harbor and which are in this case Exhibit 1, were 
delivered by you or an officer working for you to the Chief of Staff, 
Secretary of War, Chief of War Plans Division, A. C. of S., Q-2 and 
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the Department of State, were they not? And deli veiled at times rela- 
tively close to the date of the translation there<d as shown on the 
bottom of each Top Secret document ? 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. 

[£6] Part III 

Place: Boom 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date : 20 September 1944 

Time: 1500-1600 

Present : 

Colonel Bufus S. Bratton 
Colonel Carter W. Clarke 
Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson 

Col. Bratton. I have a statement to make and I request that it be 
made a part of the record of this investigation. The allegation has 
been made, in the press and elsewhere in connection with the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor, that if G-2 had been “on the job” we would not have 
been caught so unprepared for our war with Japan. In point of fact, 
G-2 in general and the Far Eastern Section in particular were very 
much “on the job,” as evidenced by the written record of Estimates, 
Staff Studies, Memorand a, et c, with which G-2 served the Chief of 
Staff, the A. C. of S., G-2, WPD, ONI, the State Department and other 
interested planning and policy making agencies of the Government, 
to warn them of the increasing menace of Japanese war potential and 
intentions. G-2 can stand on this record and needs no defense from 
me. I feel, however, that a part of this record, as presented in the 
documents I now lay before you, should be taken cognizance of by this 
investigating committee and made a part of its proceedings if for no 
other reason than that the documents include some Top Secret papers 
heretofore known as Magic and many references to otners. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do I understand. Col. Bratton, that many of the 
documents contained in the summaries now being introduced into this 
investigation, most of which were in the nature of Estimates of the 
Situation, contain conclusions based upon your knowledge of the 
material contained in the so-called Magic material? 

Col. Bratton. That is correct. The principal document I show you 
I secured from the G-2 files. It is labeled, “Summary of Far Eastern 
Documents.” It came into being as a result of a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Chief of Staff, datSi July 14, 1943, in which the former 
requested copies of the dispatches of our military attaches, which esti- 
mate or express any opinion regarding the probability or improbabil- 
ity of an outbreak of war, or \^ich refer in any way to the estimates 
of potential military strength of any of the countries involved. The 
countries which concerned the President were Germany, 

Japan, Italy, Bulgaria, Austria, Occupied France, Belgium, England 
and Bussia. He indicated his interest in dispatches from January 1, 
1937 until such time as our military attaches left the first seven named 
countries ; his interest in similar dispatches from England dated from 
January 1, 1937 to the outbreak of the war in September 1939 ; and his 
interest in dispatches bearing on this subject from Bussia from J anuary 
1, 1937 until the present time (that is, the time of his letter of July 
14. 1943) . This letter of the President was transmitted to me by the 
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then A. C. of S., G-2, General Stron^r, who instructed me to start work 
on a compilation of the desired documents. I was at that time the 
Chief of the Intelligence Branch, MIS, G-2. I detailed Col. Maguire to 
exercise general supervision over the assembly of European documents 
and Col. Pettigrew over the Far Eastern documents. As stated in the 
explanatory note which you will find on page 1 of the Summaiy of 
Far Eastern Documents, the yearly summaries which follow on succes- 
sive pages are based on information contained in intelligence docu- 
ments consisting of reports, memoranda, estimates, etc. Tne summary 
itself was written in a chronologically arranged narrative form sup- 
ported by photostats of the original documents in the files of Q-2. it 
was arranged in this way to facilitate the use of the document by his- 
torical researchers. The European summaries were similarly com- 
piled and supported by photostats of the orimnal documents. AJl 
summaries were transmitted to the Chief of Staff by a covering memo- 
randum signed by the A. C. of S., G-2, General Strong, 20 August 
1943. With the covering memorandum was transmitted a memoran- 
dum for the President, subject : Axis War Potential, for the signature 
of the Chief of Staff, which read as follows : 

There are forwarded herewith, in accordance with the request of the President 
dated July 14, 1943, copies of numerous Military Attache disxmtches, memoranda, 
estimates and handbooks dealing with the preparations foor war by Germany. 
Italy and Japan, and their aggressive intentions on the continents of Europe 
and Asia from January 1, 1937. Similar documents bearing on Bulgaria, Austria, 
Occupied France, Bel^um, England, and Russia are also included. 

These photostatic, carbon, or “true” copies [2^] of G-2 dispatches, mem- 
oranda, etc., have been arranged in chronological order for each of the above- 
named countries. To assist the White IIou.se Secretariat in studying this mate- 
rial, a brief summary of the contents of each lile has been prepared by G-2 and 
these summaries have also been arranged in <*hronological order in two volumes. 
Far Eastern and European, enclosed herewith ns Tabs A and B respectively. 

It has not been thought advisable to submit all documents on the subject of 
Axis war preparations to the White House. There are thousands of miscella- 
neous dispatches and other documents which touch incidentally on German, Ital- 
ian and Japanese war preparations, but which are only slightly germane to an 
historical analysis of the information possessed by G-2 on Axis preparations and 
aggressive intentions. 

Furthermore, as the President is aware, during the summer and fall of 1941. 
G-2 s('ciired from highly secret sources considerable Information indicating 
Japan's determination to resort to armed force in the event that the negotiations 
between Secretary Hull and Ambassador Nomura, then being conducted, did nor 
result in an agreement satisfactory to Japan. It is presumed that the Pr(*sidonr 
does not desire to have documents from this source included in this compilation 
because of the danger to security involved. 

Great care has been taken by G-2 to Include in this compilation copies of mis- 
estimates by Military Attaches or other persona as regards strength and inten- 
tions. A few such mis estimates actually occurred, but on the whole, false coic 
clusions were rare and pertained not so much to the strength and ultimate 
aggressive intentions of the Axis as they did to the timing of the aggression. 

In the case of the document collection pertaining to Germany, a few very ini- 
jiortant dispatches have been included dealing with the period 1935-1930, inas- 
much as rhest‘ were the year.s of the largest and most rapid military expansum. 

It is thought prol)ablo that, after (ho White House Secretariat commences to 
study tlicse docninenis. it will feel the need for examining still further [29] 
dispatclK s on matters correlated to the Axis rearmament program. They can 
he lu’omiuly furnished by Gl-2 in case they are desired. 

Col. BrtATTON. On August 26, 1943, the A. C. of S., G-2 received a 
nu'inorandurn from the Secretary, General Staff, which read as follows : 

TIh* attached tab do4»s not comply with the directive in that it contains mm h 
material other than MA reports. The Chief of Staff desires that it be rovis<Ml 
to contain only MA reports. 
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This memorandum and Tab A, the Summary of Far Eastern Docu- 
ments, were given to me by Gen. Strong at approximately 2 : 00 p. m. 
26 August 1943, with instructions to revise Tab A as directed. Tab B, 
the Summai^ of European Documents, although prepared in the same 
manner as Tab A, that is, containing estimates by G-2, Staff Studies, 
memoranda and other entries of evaluated intelligence, was not re- 
turned to Gen. Strong. I inferred that it would be forwarded to the 
President as compiled and that Tab A was to contain only raw, un- 
evaluated military attache reports. I instructed the Chief, Far East- 
ern Unit, to revise Tab A as quickly as possible as directed in Col. Sex- 
ton’s memorandum. At about 2 : 45 p. m. 26 August 1943, Gen. Strong 
directed me to include military observer reports with military attache 
reports in Tab A. The revised Tab A, revised as directed in memoran- 
dum from the Secretary, General Staff, dated 26 August 1943, was 
forwarded to the Chief of Staff on 1 September 1943. The Summary 
as then written and its supporting file of 15 volumes were based only 
upon reports received from military attaches and military observers. 
Ine Summary of Far Eastern Documents which went forward to the 
President did not contain any references to Magic or any summaries, 
estimates or Staff Studies based thereon wholly or in part. It is to 
the first edition or unrevised Summary of Far Eastern Documents 
that I wish to call the attention of this committee. 

It will be noted that many of the documents have a “distribution 
list” written or printed on the document itself indicating the offices 
or officers to whom copies were given. Where no “distribution list” 
appears it may be assumed that the War Plans Division was given a 
(•opy, as was the Office of Naval Intelligence, as that was our standard 
operating procedure. The State Department was given copies when 
t|ie subject matter would be of interest to that department. Occa- 
sionally, when considered of sufficient importance, copies went to the 
President. 

[ 30 '\ TOP SECRET 

Part IV 

Place: Room 20637 Pentagon Building, Wasliington, D. C. 

Date : 23 September 1944. 

Time: 0950-1005. 

Present : 

Colonel Rufus S. Bratton. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Colonel, while you were testifying about this meet- 
ing in the office of General Marshall on Sunday morning, 7 December 
1941, you were using a memorandum to refresh your recollection. 
When was that memorandum prepared and by whom ? 

Col. Bratton. On or about the 8th of December 1941, by General 
Miles with my help. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Is the above paper a true copy of that memoran- 
dum? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I want to get a few more details about this Sunday 
morning meeting. After your telephone conversation with General 
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Marshall in which he told you to meet him at his (General Marshall’?) 
office and that he was on his way there, what did vou do? 

Col. Bratton. I called General Miles on the telephone and reported 
to him the gist of my conversation with General Marshall and recom- 
mended to Gteneral Miles that he come to the office too as General 
Marshall would no doubt want to see him also. Either General Miles 
or I, I have forgotten which, then called General Gerow and asked 
him to come to the office also as we felt General Marshall would wish 
to see him also. I then proceeded to General Marshall’s office and 
waited for him either in tne anteroom, that is, the office of the Secre- 
tary of the General Staff, or in the hallway where I could see the 
Chief of Staff immediately upon his arrival on that floor. My recol- 
lection is that General Marshall and General Miles arrived at about 
the same time and that I followed the two of them into the latter’s 
office, carrying a copy of the message I wished hiip to see. 

[31'\ Lt. Col. Gibson. Was that message the message of instruc- 
tions to the Japanese Ambassadors to deliver the Japanese reply to the 
Department of State at one p. m. Washington time ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I want to ask another question to clear up another 
point. When, to the best of your recollection, was the Japanese T^ly, 
T<m. Secret Army No. 25843, delivered to General Marshall’s office? 

Col. Bratton. Either on the night of 6 December or early in the 
morni^ of the 7th, prior to his arrival at his office. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. When you walked into General Marshall’s office, 
following General Marshall and General Miles, on the morning of 
7 December, what did you do? 

Col. Bratton. I handed him the mess^e referring to the time of 
delivery to the Secretary of State of the t^panese long reply. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did he read it that time or did he read the long 
Japanese reply first, as far as you recollect? 

Col. Bratton. As far as I recollect, he read the message that I 
handed to him first, then read the long reply. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Colonel, is it possible that the second telephone 
conversation on that Sunday morning between General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark was as a result of Admiral Stark’s railing General 
Marshall, rather than General Marshall calling Admiral Stark? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, it is quite possible. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you make two or three trips to the message 
center with the message penciled by General Marshall on that fore- 
noon of 7 December? 

Col. Bratton. I made only two trips to the message center, carrying 
General Marshall’s penciled memorandum with me for delivery to the 
officer in charge of the message center on the first trip. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did Colonel Bundy go with you on either trip to 
the message center on that Sunday morning? 

Col. Bratton. He did not. 

[32] lit. Col. Gibson. This 11 : 25 a. m. when you first saw Gen- 
eral Marshall on that Sunday morning, that tiine is the time as you and 
General Miles recalled it when you drew up this Memorandum for the 
Record, is it not? 

Col. Bratton. Yes. 
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TESHMONT OF COL. EDWABD F. FRENCH 

[7] Place: Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date : 28 September 1944. 

Time: 1015-1045. 

Present: 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Colonel EJdward F. French. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Colonel Edward F. French, having been sworn and warned of his 
rights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn testi- 
mony : 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Will you state your name, rank and serial number 
and present position, please. 

Col. French. Colonel Edward F. French, 08935, officer in charge 
of Traffic Operation Branch, Army Communications Service, Office 
Chief Signal Officer, Washin^on, D. C. 

Lt. Cm. Gibson. Were you on duty in the War Department in 
Washington in that position the first week of December 1941 ? 

Col. French. I was. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. As such, did you have immediate supervision over 
the War Department message center? 

Col. French. I did. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you now telegram dated 5 December 1941 
signed Miles, addressed to Assistant Chief of Staff, Headquarters 
G-2, Hawaiian Department, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, and ask 
if this telegram passed through your message center for delivery to 
the addressee on that particular day. 

Col. French. This message was received in the code section of the 
War Department messa^ center at 11 : 47 a. m. on the 5th of December 
1941, as indicated by the stamp on the reverse side. This message 
was given a code serial number of 519 and its transmission evidenced 
by the “Sent No. 519 12-5,” as typed on the face of the message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was that typed by the message center, that par- 
ticular typing? 

[2] Col. French. No. This clear text message never left the 
code room but that numbejr and date was typed on there after the 
return of the coded copy of the coded text itself from the Signal 
Center. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Who actually did the typing of the words “Sent 
No. 519 12-5”? 

Col. French. That was typed on there by a clerk in the code room 
after the return of the message from the Signal Center. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. After the message had actually been sent? 

Col. French. After the message had actually bl^n received by the 
Signal Center for transmission. Then this copy, as provided for 
under the routine, was returned to G-2. We do not keep any copies 
of the original texts in our office; they were returned to the writer 
within 24 hours. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Will you explain the routine that then existed 
between Hawaii and the War Department which was set up to insure 
that all messages sent were received? 
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Col. French. To assure that all messages were received, we had a 
separate set of serial numbers that was utilized to identify the classi- 
fied message. These numbers were assigned in sequence and were 
frequently checked to assure that the message assigned that number 
reached its destination. In some instances messages have been de- 
layed in transmission or in office routine so that a message would be 
received in a code room out of sequence. In such instances a service 
message would be instituted to check for the message not in sequence 
that was evidently delayed or possibly lost. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. In other words, Colonel, if message No. 519, being 
the telegram in question in this investigation, had not been received 
by Hawaii, what would have happened f 

Col. French. In checking their number off in Hawaii, when 
Hawaii would receive No. 520 and No. 419 did not appear in a reason- 
able time, they would query the War Department message center 
relative to No. 519, and the War Department message center would 
check the files, verify its transmission and repeat the messam. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you believe this message No. 519 on 5 December 
1941 went by cable or by radio ? 

[5] Col. French. I believe that that message went via radio 
as it was a ‘‘routine” message and our normal transmitting would be 
via radio. In the event that our radio was out of service, due to 
atmospheric conditions, the message would have been transmitted 
via cable. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Your records of messages sent in December 1941 
were kept for how long? 

Col. French. As I recall it, at the time it was 6 months. However, 
the regulations have since been changed and the m^sages are now 
retained for a period of 3 months. The War Department code room 
is not an office of records, under the provisions of Army regulations. 
All records pertaining to classified messages rest with the office of 
or^n. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Then as far as you know the Signal Corps have 
no existinjp; records in Washington that would show any more about 
the fate of message No. 519 of 5 December 1941 ? 

Col. French. The only actual record of this message is as indicated 
on the message itself. The files of the coded text nave all been de- 
stroyed by burning, as provided for in Army reflations. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I want to go to the morning of 7 December 1941. 
Were you on duty in the message center on that morning? 

Col. French. I placed myself on duty on Sunday morning, 7 
December. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you there when Colonel Ru^s Bratton 
brought a penciled message to the message center? 

Col. French. I was in my office across the hall from the code room 
when Colonel Bratton came to the code room with a messaf . 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Will you tell us now what took place at that time. 

Col. French. I heard some commotion over in the code room and 
I immediately left my desk and on arrival there I found Col. Bratton 
with a message that he was anxious to have processed for immediate 
transmission. I asked Colonel Bratton if I could be of any assistance 
to him and he said he was anxious to get this mess^e (processed 
[4] immediately. The message, as I recall, was written in pencil 
on a slip of paper. It was rather difficult to read so I told Colonel 
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Br^itton it would be necessary to type the message and have him 
verify. The message was typed and Ck>lonel Bratton verified and 
authenticated the message. We immediately processed this message 
into a code system and after the work was imder wav I went into 
the Signal Center to check and determine the method oi transmission. 
I found that our channel at Honolulu was out, due to atmospheric 
conditions, from about 10 : 30 that morning. I had the operator 
check the channel to Honolulu and at that time Honolulu could not 
be heard. It was determined that Honolulu was working San Fran- 
cisco but the atmospheric condition was so bad that to transmit tiie 
message to San Francisco in a relay to Honolulu would mean that it 
would have to be sent at slow speed and then copied and retransmitted 
at San Francisco to Honolulu. I made up my mind that the quickest 
method of dispatch would be via commercial service and avoid the 
risk of any garbling or error in relaying the message via Army 
facilities through San Francisco. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. What did you know about the means of com- 
munication between RCA and Honolulu and Ft. Shafter? 

Col. French. Our normal method of transmitting a message, when 
atmospheric conditions prevent handling via radio, is to utilize com- 
mercial facilities that are available in the Signal Center. As this 
message could be handled directly to San Francisco via the. Western 
Union and on a tube relay of this message to the RCA office in San 
Francisco, with that excellent dispatch, this method had been chosen. 
I had learned on Saturday, the d^ previous, that the RCA was 
installing a teletype circuit to the Department headquarters at Ft. 
Shafter, so I assumed that this would be the most expeditious means 
of getting that message with the least practicable delay to the De- 
partment headquarters. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You have no personal knowledge, I assume, of 
actually what happened to the message when it got to Hawaii I 

Col. French. No. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did Colonel Bratton return to the message center 
a second time after he had been there the first time as you have 
described? 

[5] Col. French. Yes, I believe Colonel Bratton was in my 
office several times during that Sunday morning. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was he there a second time with reference to 
this particular message? 

Col. French. As I recall, on my return to the code room from the 
Signal Center, I met Colonel Bratton at the code room door and 
he asked me how long it would take to get that message transmitted 
to Hawaii. I informed him that I thought it would be there within 
a half hour to 45 minutes. 

Lt. Col. GmsoN. Did Colonel Bundy ever at any time come that 
morning to your office with Colonel Bratton? 

Col. French. I don’t recall that Colonel Bundy came to my office 
with Colonel Bratton but I very definitely recall Colonel Bundy 
coming to my office that morning and spending some time with me 
there. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was that before or after this episode? 

Col. French. After this episode. In fact. Colonel Bundy and I 
reviewed the action taken on certain messages. 

79716 — le— Ex. 147 4 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. Which messages were they that you reviewed the 
action taken on t 

Col. French. Whatever messages were at that time being trans- 
mitted through the office. 

TESTIMONT OF WILLIAM F. FEIESMAM 
[I] Part I 

Place: Boom 20637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date: 16 September 1944. 

Time: 1045-1115. 

Present : 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Mr. William F. Friedman. 

Mr. William F. Friedman, having been swoi-n and warned of his 
rights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn testi- 
mony: 

Col. Clarke. Will you state your name and official position in the 
U. S. Government. 

Mr. Friedman. William F. Friedman, Director of Communications 
Research, Signal Security Agency, Office Chief Signal Officer. 

Col. Clarke. What were your duties in this position during the six 
month^eriod immediately prior to Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Friedman. I was principal cryptanalyst in the Signal Intelli- 
gence Service. I had just been retired from active duty as lieutenant 
colonel. Signal Reserve, in about April, I think it was the early part 
of April 1941, and was given an honorable discharge for permanent 
disability. I had been in Walter Reed hospital for some three or four 
months and was recovering from a nervous breakdown. 

Col. Clarke. In your position you were familiar with and had access 
to and had read all of the production of the Signal Intelligence Service ? 

Mr. Friedman. I had access to it. I didn’t read it all because at that 
time, in my condition I was not able to carry on a full day’s duty and 
had been assigned to other work by Col. Minkler who was then the 
Chief of SIS. 

Col. Clarke. Were you familiar with a message which was received 
on or about November 28 which later became known as the Winds 
message ? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes. 

Col. Clarke. I gave you this document and ask you to identify it. 

Mr. Friedman. I believe that I was familiar with it at the time. 

[2] Col. Clarke. Will you state what, to the best of your recol- 
lection, is the history of this message, with any implementing message 
which may have been received in connection with it. 

Mr* Friedman. My recollection is so hazy at the moment and I really 
was not in on the details of cryptanalytic operations at the time, so I 
would hesitate to make any statement about that. 

Col. Clarke. Could you refresh your memory by getting a log of 

SIS ? 

Mr. Friedman. I think that would be possible. 

Col. Clarke. Do you know whether any implementing message on 
that was ever received? 
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Mr. Friedman. Not to my direct knowledge at the time. I only 
learned of it comparatively recently in talking with Col. Sadtler and 
Capt. Saflford of the Navy. If I did know it at the time I have for- 
gotten it. 

Col. Clarke. Would you care to make any statement with reference 
to the arrangement which was then in existence where the Navy pro- 
cessed messages one day and the Army the next. Would that have 
contributed to the disaster where you had no continuity of study ? 

Mr. Friedman. I don’t believe that arrangement had any particu- 
lar affect on the situation. It was an arrangement that was worked 
out between Adm. Noyes, and Gen. Mauborgne, to have as fair a dis- 
tribution of work and credit in the results achieved as possible. 

Col. Clarke. The point I am making there though is, would the 
translators who worked on the same thing day in and out not have had 
this continuity of thought in mind if the same people had been working 
on it? 

Mr. Friedman. Of course the translators in both the Army and the 
Navy cryptanalytic sections were constantly engaged on the same sort 
of material. There was a full exchange of material and results. A 
message might be done one day by the Navy people and another mes- 
sage the next day by the Army people, so that they kept their hands 
in it together and they were keeping abreast of each other in the 
work. That of course was one of the aims of that arrangement. I, as a 
technician, think that it was a poor arrangement from a cryptanolytic 
standpoint but from a practical standpoint, in trying to share the wofk 
on an equal basis and share credit perhaps, that is as good an arrange- 
ment as could be worked out, with two separate but cooperating organi- 
zations. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Just one question. You received from the FCC a 
document with three attachments, a letter dated August 18, 1944 hav- 
ing to do with the so-called Winds Message and possible implementa- 
tion thereof. Is that correct? I show you this telegram. 

Mr. Friedman. The documents were not received directly by me from 
the FCC. I was given a copy by Capt. Safford of the Navy. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And this is the document that I now have in my 
possession ? 

Mr. Friedman. That is right. 

Part II 

Place : Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date : 19 September 1944. 

Time: 1030-1200. 

Present : 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Mr. William F. Friedman. 

[jf\ Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you now have access to the Signal In- 
telligence Service records of the United States Army for the Sates 
October through Pearl Harbor 1941 ? 

Mr. Friedman. I do. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And have you searched those records to sto Vhat, 
if anything, was done about having Army signal stations monitor for 
the Japanese Winds Code message i 
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Mr. Fbieoman. I have examined the files which are extant and find 
that certain messages were sent and 1 can present copies of those whicli 
were found. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did the Army ask its stations to monitor for imple- 
mentations of the so-called Winds messages? 

Mr. Friedman. Not specific Winds messages so far as I know, but 
a general directive was sent to all its monitoring stations on December 
2 directing that monitoring stations were to copy all Japanese plain 
text in addition to code text and that traffic be forwarded with the 
regular traffic. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was any other message sent in this regard after 
that? 

Mr. Friedman. On December 7 a message was sent to Signal officers 
at Manila, Ft. Shatter and Presidio of San Francisco directing that 
they were to send to the War Department by priority enciphered radio 
Japanese clear language messages all ending with the English word 
“stop,” copied since November 27 and thereafter. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Is there any record showing that the Army Signal 
Service received prior to Pearl Harbor any message that implemented 
either of these Winds Codes ? 

Mr. Friedman. Not that 1 have been able to find so far. 

[J] Lt. Col. Gibson. Have you made a diligent search from all 
possible sources available to you to see if the Army Signal Service, 
through its monitoring stations, ever received any executing message 
t# these Winds messages? 

Mr. Friedman. I have made a diligent search but I will not say that 
it is a completely exhaustive search TOcause of the lack of time. Thus 
far I have not found a single bit of evidence to indicate that an Army 
station actually intercepted a Winds execute message. 

TESTIMONY OF HAJ. QEN. L. T. GEBOW 

O] Place : Room 3E794 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date : 25 September 1944. 

Time: 1420-1530. 

Present: 

Major General L. T. Gerow. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Major General L. T. Gerow, having been sworn and warned of his 
rights bv Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn 
testimoi^ : 

Col. Clarke. Will you state your name, rank, organization and 
station please. 

Gen. Gerow. L. T. Gerow, Major General, U. S. Army, Commanding 
V Corps, Luxembourg. 

Col. Clark. What were your duties, sir, from the period October 1, 
1941 through December 7? 

Geh. Gerow. Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division. 

Col. Clarke. In this position, will you state whether or not you 
received from G-2 any material which was then known to you as Magic. 

Gen. Gebow. I did. 

Col. Clark. Are you familiar with that material ? Do you identify 
any of it as material which you have previously seen ? 
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. (jen. Gesow. I saw material of a similar nature three years ago. I 
'cannot definitely state at this time whether or not I saw these particular 
documents. I imagine I did. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall having discussed with Colonel Bratton 
or General Miles a message which later became known as the “Winds” 
message? In that message there was a statement that if certain words 
occurred in the weather broadcast that would indicate the severance 
of diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan or Great 
Britain and Japan or Kussia and Japan. The message is Top Secret 
A.rmy No. 29432. 

Gen. Gerow. I believe I saw the message and discussed it with 
Colonel Bratton. I cannot be sure, at this late date. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall whether on the morning of approxi- 
mately December 5 or at any other time that you discussed with Gen- 
eral Miles or Colonel Bratton any messa^ which implemented that 
which would indicate the severance of relations between the United 
States and Japan ? 

Gen. Gerow. I do not remember any such message. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall, as Chief of War Plans Division, any 
warning message being sent out on or about November 27, 28 or 29 to 
the overseas commanders ? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes, I remember the message sent out on 27 November. 

Col. Clarke. Do you have any recollection of any of this stuff that 
Sadtler says here in his testimony ? 

Gen. Gerow. I have recollection of talking to Sadtler only once. I 
don’t recall ever being informed by Colonel Sadtler of the fact that 
Japan had decided to declare war on Great Britain. 

Col. Clarke. Were you ever informed by Colonel Bratton or General 
Miles of that ? 

Gen. Gerow. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Col. Clarke. When Colonel Bratton would bring this material to 
you, would you just read it or did you discuss it with him ? 

Gen. Gerow. Ordinarily he would leave it for me to read. On some 
occasions he would remark that he had something very hot or refer 
to a particular paragraph which we would discuss. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall ever discussing the contents of any of 
this, prior to Pearl Harbor, with General Marshall ? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes, I do recall discussing Magic information with 
General Marshall on numerous occasions. 

Col. Clarke. Do you remember whether or not any of the warning 
messages which you sent out, as Chief of War Plans Division, were 
based on this material ? 

[J] Gen. Gerow. The warning messages were based on the gen- 
eral situation as we knew it and a part of that information came from 
these messages. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall ever having gotten a warning from the 
Secretary of State to the effect that negotiations would very likely 
break down and that war would ensue ? 

Gen. Gerow. Of course I didn’t get any information as a rule direct 
from the Secretary of State. On one occasion I recall there was a gen- 
eral discussion in the Secretary of War’s office relative to the phrasing 
of a warning message to go to the overseas commanders. Prior to 
sending this message out the Secretary of War conferred over the 
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telephone with the Secretary of State. The result was that a message, 
dated November 27th, was sent out containing such a statement. 

Col. Clarke. General, will you state what you recollect about the 
instance of the morning of December 7, with particular reference to 
any message which may nave been brought to your attention by Colonel 
Bratton or General Miles. 

Gen. Gerow. I have here a memorandum for record on that subject 
which I prepared on December 15, 1941. I would like to insert tiut 
memorandum in the record as my answer to your question. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you Top Secret Army No. 25850. Is that 
the message you refer to ? 

Gen. Gerow. I cannot definitely identify this message, but I think 
it is the same one that was imder discussion. 

Lt. Gen. Gibson. Do you recall who, if anyone, there wrote a mes- 
sa^ to be sent to Honolulu? 

Gen. Gerow. General Marshall personally wrote the message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Keferring to your memorandum dated 15 December 
1941, do you remember whether General Marshall sent Colonel Bratton 
back to tne message center a second time to check? 

Gen. Gerow. I don’t recall. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recall whether there was any discussion or 
debate r^arding the interpretation on either of [.i] these mes- 
sages in General Marshall^ office prior to the writing of this message? 
Was it discussed freely? 

Gen. Gerow. The message was discussed freely. The main point 
involved was the significance of the time — 1 : 00 p. m. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And who was there exactly besides you, Bratton 
and General Marshall? 

Gen. Gerow. General Miles and Colonel Bundy. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. The discussion, as you remember it, was about this 
one o’clock proposition? 

Gen. Gerow. That is right. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you remember whether or not General Marshall 
asked your opinion, wnat it meant, or anything of this nature? 

Gen. Gerow. He asked all of us for an opinion as to the meaning 
of the message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. This Magic, was that delivered in a dispatch case 
at that time to your office eveiyday — a locked dispatch case? 

Gen Gerow. As I recall, Bratton used to bring it down himself 
personally in a locked dispatch case. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. During the day you would go over it and the next 
day he would come and get that and leave you some more? 

Gen. Gerow. I don’t toink we kept it. I think I went over it as 
soon as I could and occasionally I would call Bundy, my war planning 
man, in and let him see parts of it, and then it would be returned 
immediateW to Bratton. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you pretty close to G-2 at the time; did they 
give you estimates of the situation occasionally? 

Gten. Gerow. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And you conferred with them about the enemy 
situation generally? 

Gen. Gerow. That is correct. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. It was your duty, as head of the War Plans 
Division, to direct the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Depart- 
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jnent as to dispositions, what state of alert to take, or anything of that 
nature? 

Gen. Gerow. Not necessarily that way. If something important 
would come up it would be discussed with the Chief of Staff and might 
be discussed by the Joint Board. Messages would result from those 
discussions. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Generally such instructions sent out would be sent 
through your office ? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes, on matters involving WPD i*esponsibilities. If 
it were purely a G-2 matte^ the instructions would go out through 
the G-2 office. War Plans Division occupied a little different status 
at that time from what it occupies now. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did the Navy ever inform you exactly of what their 
naval schedule was, that is, when their ships would be in har^r and 
when they would be out to sea, or anything of this nature, particularly 
referring to the Hawaiian Islanck? 

Gen. Gerow. No. I don’t believe they did specifically inform me. 
I could have gotten that information, however, from the Navy had I 
asked for it. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you aware that the Navy were coming in and 
tying up on definite weekends in Hawaii ? 

Gen. Gerow. No. I was not. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you a message dated 27 November 1941 and 
ask if that is the message that you have referred to in your testimony 
where the telephone conversation was had with the Secretary of State 
prior to the sending of that particular message ? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes, this is the message I referred to. I presume that 
it is a true copy of the original message. 

Col. Clarke. Yes it is. 

Lt. CoL Gibson. I also show you a copy of a secret radiogram dated 
July 7, 1941 which is in the nature of a warning to the Hawaiian 
commander and others and ask if you recollect that. 

fd] Gen. Gerow. Yes. It carries my signature. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I just wondered if you had any recollection of it 
now. 

Gen. Gerow. Yes. I remember such a message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. In other words, even on tfuly 7, 1941, you were 
giving some sort of warning to these various commanders? 

Gen. Gerow. That is right. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. When you sent this warning of November 27, did 
you consider that as a definite war warning, General ? 

Gen. Gerow. I considered it very definitely a message to put our 
forces on the alert in these various overseas garrisons against a pos- 
sible attack by Japan. 

I was called to the Deputy Chief of Staff’s office (General Bryden) 
and there General Miles, Colonel Bundy, General Bryden and I dis- 
cussed the advisability of including in this message any reference to 
sabotage or subversive activities. I objected to the inclusion of any 
reference to sabotage in this message that was being prepared by War 
Plans Division. As I recall, the decision was finalfy made by General 
Bryden that €^-2 would sent a message to the G-2 of the Hawaiian 
Department telling them to be on the alert against sabotage. The orig- 
inal copy of the message that we had at that meeting shows that the 
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nferenoe to subversive activities and sabotage was stricken out and 
initialed by me, with the approval of General Bryden. 

Col. Clahke. In view, sir, of what you have just stated, in yotr 
opinicm this message of November 27 constituted a definite war warn- 
ing to the overseas commanders and you did not want to confuse 
sabotage or subversion with an alert? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes, I did conceive it to be that, veiy definitely. 

Lt. Col. Gibson : General, this message of November 27, 1941 to the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department and Commanding Gen- 
eral, Caribbean Defense Ccunmand, was considered by you to be a 
definite warning to be on the alert against a possible enemy offensive 
against those garrisons. 

[7] Gen. Gerow. That is correct. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you now. General, a paraphrase of a 
radiogram from General Short received in the War Department 29 
November 1941 and ask if you recollect that message. 

Gen. Gerow. I don’t recall having seen that message. If I did see 
it my initials probably appear on it in the permanent records. 

Lt. Gol. Gibson. Do you have any recollection of having an answer 
from General Short to your warning radiogram of 27 November 1941 f 

Gen. Gerow. The War Department records show that such a mes- 
sage was received in the War Department. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You mean an answer from General Short? 

Gen. Gerow. Correct. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recollect what his answer was? 

Gen. Gerow. I have refreshed my memory from War Department 
records. There was a reply received from General Short which in 
substance stated that he had taken all the necessary precautions against 
sabotage and that he had liaison with the Navy. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of the message of November 24, 
1941 sent by the Chief of Naval Operatiims to Admiral Eammel, which 
message stated that in the opinion of the Navy Department a surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction by the Japanese, including an 
attack on the Philippines or Guam, was a possibility ; that the doubt 
as to favorable outcome of pending negotiations, the statements of the 
Japanese government, and the movements of its army and naval forces, 
supported this opinion, and that the message stated that the Chief or 
Staff of the Army requested the local senior Army officers be advised 
that he concurred in the dispatch ? Did you know of the sending of 
that dispatch on or about 24 November 1941 ? 

Gen. Gerow. I knew that the Navy sent such a message and believe 
that I read it. As to the exact date and wording, I cannot recall at 
the moment. 

[^] Lt. Col. Gibson. But it was at about that time? 

Gen. Gerow. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you also know that on the 27th of November, 
the date on which this warning message was sent through your office 
to the ^mmanding General of Hawaii, that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was sending a message to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
fleet which stated in substance that the dispatch was to be considered 
a war warning; that the negotiations with Japan in an effort to 
stabilize conditions in the Pacific had ended ; that Japan was expected 
to make an aggressive move within the next few days; that an am- 
phibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai, or &a Pen- 
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insula, or possibly Borneo, was indicated by the number and equipment 
of Japanese troops and the organization of their naval task forcM. 
The message further stated that Guam, Samoa and Continental Dis- 
tricts had been directed to take appropriate measures against sabotage, 
that a similar warning was being sent by the War Department. At 
about that time did you know such a message was being sent by the 
Navy Department? 

Gen. Gerow. To the best of my recollection, at that meeting in the 
Secretary’s office on the morning of November 27, it was agreed at that 
time that the Navy would sena a similar warning message to the one 
tliat the War Department was sending out. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know at the time that on December 3, 1941 
the Navy Department sent a message to the Conunander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific fleet stating it was believed certain Japanese consulates were 
destroying their codes and burning secret documents ; and that on De- 
cember 4 and again on December 6 they sent instructions to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific fleet with regard to destroying cetrain 
confidential documents and means of confidential communication under 
conditions of emergency. Did you know of such messages being sent? 

Gen. Gerow. I have no recollection of having seen such a message 
although I may have seen it before dispatch. The War Plans Divisions 
of both the Army and Navy were in constant contact and kept eAch 
other advised of action taken. 

[P] Lt. Col. Gibson. At that time, was it your opinion that the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department and the other 
Commanding Generals of the Departments in the Pacific or of the 
Caribbean had had sufficient warning against any aggressive action by 
an enentw, particularly the Japanese? 

Gen. Gerow. I felt that they had been sufficiently warned as to the 
possibility of aggressive action on the part of Japan. 

December 15, 1941 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, about 11 : 30 A. M., E. S. T., General 
Marshall called me to his office. General Miles and Colonel Bratton 
were present. General Marshall referred to the fact that the Japanese 
Ambassador had been directed to deliver a note to the State Depart- 
ment at 1 P. M., December 7, 1941. He felt that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment instructions to deliver the note at an exact hour and time 
might have great significance. The pencilled draft of an alert message 
to TO sent at once to CG, U. S. Army Forces in Far East; CG Canb- 
beaii Defense Command; CG Hawaiian Department; and CG Fourth 
Army were read aloud by General Marshall and concurred in by all 
present. Colonel Bratoon was directed to take the pencilled draft of 
the message to the Message Center and have it sent immediately by the 
most expeditious means. Colonel Bx'atton returned in a few minutes 
and informed General Marshall that the message had been turned over 
to the Message Center and would reach restinations in about thirty 
minutes. The pencilled draft was typed later during the day and 
formally made of record. 

/s/ L. T. Gerow 
L. T. Gerow 
Brigadier General, 
Acting Aisistant Chief of Staff, 
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TESTIMOir; OF BBIO. GEN. HATES A. EBOHEB 

t 

[/] Place : Boom 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date: 13 September 1944. 

Time: 1430-1610. 

Present: 

Brigadier General Hayes A. Kroner. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Brigadier General Hayes A. Kroner, having been sworn and warned 
of his rights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn 
testimony : 

Col. Clarke. Will you state your name, rank and station. 

Gen. ElRoner. Hayes A. Kroner, Brigadier General. Station : Rio 
de Janeiro, Millitary Attache. 

Col. Clarke. When did you first come on duty in G-2, War Depart- 
ment General Staff? 

Gen. Kroner. About the first of March 1941. 

Col. Clarke. What were your duties at that time? 

Gen. Kroner. I was assigned to the British Empire Section of the 
Intelligence Branch, G-2 but before taking up those duties I was sent 
to England for a period of observation of the war. I returned from 
England early in tJune, about the middle of June 1941, and took up my 
duties of Chief of the British Empire Section, G-2 at that time. 

Col. Clarke. How long did you continue on that duty? 

Gen. Kroner. Approximately one month. 

Col. Clarke. And then what did you do? 

Gen. Kroner. About the middle of July I was informed by the retir- 
ing Chief of the Intelligence Branch, Col. C. H. Mason, that he was 
leaving G-2 and that he had been instructed to turn the Branch over 
to me as the next senior officer. I immediately took over charge of the 
Branch and for the next several months was acting in charge and later 
on I was appointed Chief of the Branch. To the best of my memory 
it was about September 17 that an order was issued by the Executive 
Officer, G-2 ap^inting me as the Chief of the Intelligence Branch, 
which position 1 \E\ held until sometime in the month of De- 

cember, when General Liee became Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 
and I was then verbally relieved from Chief of Intelligence Branch and 
made D^uty to General Lee. 

Col. Clark. What did the Intelligence Branch consist of princi- 
pally? 

Gen. Kroner. I found the Intelligence Branch, in July ’41, to consist 
of a very small Administrative Section and of several geographic sec- 
tions and an Air Section. The Administrative Section was in process 
of transition. Because of the impact of the war and more information 
coming into G-2, there was a greater need for proper handling and 
dissemination of that information. The only geographic section of 
G-2 which appeared to be e:manding at that time was the Latin Ameri- 
can Section, By the 10th of October — ^referring here to the official chart 
on record — the Intelligence Branch consisted of a headquarters or the 
Administrative Section, Contact Section, Situation Section, Dissemi- 
nation Section, and the Air and geographic sections composed of the 
following: Air Section, British Empire Section, Western European 
Section, Central European Section, Eastern European Section, South- 
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ern European Section, Far East Section, and the Latin American Sec- 
tion. The several European sections had been set up to deal with Ihe 
increased information coming in from the European war and, together 
with the British Empire Section, it was considered adequate to handle 
the war in Europe. The Latin American Section was expanding for 
obvious reasons of hemisphere defense. The Far Eastern Section at 
this time had not undergone any material change, so far as I remember, 
for several months. This organization, with a few changes, continuea 
during my tenure of office as Chief of the Branch. The second exhibit 
of the organization chart of December 6, 1941 indicates that. 

Col. Clarke. I understand you to say then that you were Chief of 
the Intelligence Group from about July through Pearl Harbor, De- 
cember?? 

Gen. EIroner. Yes. 

CoL Clarke. During that time was there any recommendation 
made — first let me ask you this — who was the Chief of the Far Eastern 
Section ? 

Gen. Kroner. Col. B. S. Bratton. 

Col. Clarke. During that time was there any recommendation made 
to you as Chief of the Group for any increase in personnel [J] 
or expansion of its intelligence gathering activities? 

Gen. Kroner. Not any to mve me any trouble — ^there was some minor 
increase of a clerk or two and perhaps one officer, I don’t remember, but 
nothing in the line of expansion as I have referred to in the European 
Section. I would say this further, that one of their Far East experts. 
Col. Pettigrew, was taken from the Far Eastern Section at that time to 
assist in the reorganization of the Headquarters dissemination, so that I 
had ve^ close to me at that time an experienced Far East officer on 
my stau. 

Col. Clarke. Who was that ? 

Gen. Kroner. Pettigrew. It was, I think, worthy of note just here 
that Col. Betts, who was the Chief of the Situation subsection, whom 
I called my G-2-G-3 officer on my own staff. Col. Pettigrew being so- 
called G-l-G-4 officer, together with my own experience in the Far 
East, that with Col. Bratton it was a fairly mod team of Far East 
trained officers at the head of the Intelligence Group. 

Col. Clarke. Was there any action taken by the Chief of the Far 
Eastern Group that would lead you to think that any difficulties or 
hostilities were expected in the Orient that would affect the United 
States? 

Gen. Kroner. None specifically as to direct threat in regard to time 
or date or place. Japanese possible lines of action were often dis- 
cussed, as yoii might expect among officers as closely allied as the ones 
I mentioned above with Far East training and influence. I left the 
evaluation of information pertaining to the Far East and its interpre- 
tation initially to Col. Bratton, and in that over-all sense to Col. 
Betts. 

Col. Clarke. What was your chief source of information with re- 
gard to the Far East ? 

Gen. Kroner. Military Attache reports and translations of books 
and journals which were received from various sources, so far as I was 
aware. 

Col. Clarke. You had no secret intelligence service ? 

Gen. Kroner. No. 
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Col. ClarkE. Was any attempt made to create any during the time 
that you were in charge 1 

[4] Gen. Kroner. Yes. I remember the time — 1 don’t remember 
exactly — ^but I remember an instance which was partially fulfilled, I 
believe, that a former Far East trained officer,^ who I tmnk was re- 
tired and living in California, Captain or Major W. C. Clear, was 
brought into G-2 and given secret briefing by Gen. Miles, to the best 
of my knowledge, and sent out to the Far East, I think to Singapore, 
in order to initiate some secret intelligence, of which I have no de- 
tailed knowledge. 

Col. Clarke. Did we have any liaison with the Chinese secret intel- 
ligence? 

Gen. Kroner. Not that I know of. The Military Attache in China 
may have had such but it did not come to my attention. 

Col* Clarke. Did you have direct communication and contact or 
a direct reporting system with the G-2 of the Philippine Department? 

Gen. Kroner. Yes, we exchanged reports and some telegrams. That 
I left larjMly in the hands of Col. Bratton who, as Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section, encompassed Japan, China and the Philippines and 
in general the whole Pacific area. In the Intelligence Section, as far 
as 1 know, prior to Pearl Harbor the exchan^ of information was 
routine; it was automatic. I recall toward the end of the summer 
of ’41 that Col. Bratton got somewhat disturbed because our Military 
Attache in Tokyo was getting practically no information. The Jap- 
anese had practically dosed up on him, and we took that as an in- 
dication of their general hardening of their lelationship towards us. 

Col. Clarke. Did you receive any reports from the State Depart- 
ment agencies such as the Commercial Attache or the consular ser- 
vice ? 

Gen. Kroner. Yes, all sections in the Intelligence Branch had at 
that time direct liaison with their appropriate opposite number in 
the State Department. This was an established standard procedure, 
and only when something out of the ordinary came to the front was 
the State Department paper given any special attention. In addi- 
tion to that I, Chief of the Branch, and Col. Betts talked and dis- 
cussed things concerning the Far East with various officers in the 
State Department and a^ in the Navy Department. 

Col. Clarke. I was going to ask, did you have the same relation 
with the Navy? 

Gen. Kroner. And the same relation with the Navy. 

Col. Clarke. Did that give you, so far as you know, full and com- 
plete exchange of information and intelligence? 

Gen. Kroner. So far as I know. 

CoL Clarke. T^at were your relations with the F. B. I.? Did 
you have any contact with them? 

Gen. Kroner. I had none whatever. I got no information— 

Col. Clarke. Did you from any other federal government agency? 

Gen. Kroner. The Commerce Department is uie only one at that 
time, I remember. 

Col. Clarke. Did you have access to a source of information which 
we know as Top Secret or the British known as Most Secret? 

Gen. Kroner. Meaning communications information ? 

Col. Clarke. Signal intelligence. 

Gen. Kroner. No, none whatever. 
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Col. Clarke. You mean you didn’t get it or your Branch didn’t 
get it? 

Gen. Kroner. I personally as Chief of the Branch did not get it. 
I was aware that something, which later I found out to be of this 
nature, existed, but I was given to understand, particularly by Col. 
Bratton and Col. Pettigrew, who sometimes handled the matter for 
Col. Bratton, that he received information from Col. Minkler, whom 
I knew to be in the Signal Corps, which perhaps had to do with 
Japanese troop movements, which he by long custom and by Gen- 
eral Miles special desire, was to handle himself directly with Gen. 
Miles. 

Col. Clarke. Then you don’t know what Col. Bratton did with this 
stuff other than to give it to Gen. Miles ? 

Gen. Kroner. No ofScial information. I frequently remember 
seeing him leave his office with several parcels under his arm and 
be gone for some hours, but I felt it was my duty to follow the es- 
tablished procedure which was apparently pleasing to my own chief, 
and I didn’t question the procedure. 

[d] Col. Clarke. During the time that you were Chief of the 
Intelligence Group wu never had access or never saw any of this 
material yourself ? When did you first see it? 

Gen. Kroner. I only saw the material, which later I learned was 
called material, when I used to receive it from Minkler’s hands when 
Bratton was absent, and lock it up in my safe and give it to Brat- 
,ton without sorting it out. In other words, I understood, without 
any specific orders from Gen. Miles, that he wished it handled that 
way and therefore / did not violate that procedure. 

Col. Clarke. Do you know if any estimates were written in the 
Far Eastern Section based on this material or any prognostications, 
forecasts, or predictions? 

Gen. I^ONER. I do not. 

Col. Clarke. If any had been made you would have seen them, 
wouldn’t you, as the Chief? 

Gen. Kroner. I think so because estimates were accustomed to 
being made, not only at regular intervals, but also special estimates 
from time to time would be made, the Far Eastern part of which 
was always prepared initially in the Far East, held by Col. Bratton 
or under his direction brought in to Col. Betts, who revised it and 
fitted it in with information from other geographic sections. I 
assumed that the Chief of the Far Eastern Section used all the in- 
formation at his disposal to make a complete estimate and as ac- 
curate an estimate as possible. 

Col. Clarke. Did there exist anything like a central evaluating 
section where all information came in and was there melted into one 
estimate or report or summary? 

Gen. Kroner. No. There was a trend toward that at the end of 
• the year but we didn’t get anywhere with it. It was just in 
the planning stage. 

Col. Clarke. Well then, you have no personal or official knowledge 
of who other than Col. Bratton and Gen. Miles saw this Top Sec- 
cret material? 

Gten. EIroner. That is correct. I have not. 

Col. Clarke. Are you familiar with any warning messages that 
may have been sent to the Hawaiian or other departments? 
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[7] Gen, Kroner. Only now — ^not at the time of the sending. 

Col. Clarke. At the time they were prepared and sent you had no 
knowledge? 

Gen. Kroner. No, none whatever. 

Colonel Clarke. When did you first become aware of the existence 
of these warning messages which were sent out of the War Depart- 
ment? 

Gen. Kroner. I remember a few days after Pearl Harbor, when 
there was naturally a certain amount of excitement in the War De- 
partment, hearing it said by someone — don’t remember— either in 
Col. Ralph Smith or Gen. Miles’ office, words to the effect, “I wonder 
if that message got through in time,” and it was several days later 
that I learned that an official message from the War Department had 
gone out to the Commanding General at Honolulu either the night 
before or the day after Pearl Harbor, I am not certain. 

Col. Clarke. Did you know anything about any warning messages 
that were sent out late in November? 

Gen. Kroner. No. 

Col, Clarke. Or early in December before the morning of Decem- 
ber?? 

Gen. Kroner. I never heard about those until today. 

Lt. Col. Gibson, I would like to ask. General, if you ever asked Gen. 
Miles yourself whether or not you were to see this Top Secret infor- 
mation or whether it was his desire that you not see it. 

Gen. Kroner. No, I am very certain I did not ask him and I have a 
very good reason and that is because Col. Bratton impressed me so 
much with the secrecy arid the importance of his relation with Gen. 
Miles, that it was Gen. Miles’ wish. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. In other words, you received the information from 
Col. Bratton that that was Gen. Miles’ wish. 

Gen. Kroner. Not so much the specific information as it was that 
I received the impression from Col. Bratton that Gen. Miles wished 
Bratton to handle this information with him. 

[<S] Lt. Col. Gibson. I want to go back to the State Department 
liaison. Were you, as head of the Intelligence Division, kept informed 
of the conversations between the Secretary of State and Admiral 
Nomura and Kurusu prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Gen. Kroner. No, except that Gen. Miles once in a while would 
make some remark on the subject. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You personally never went over to the State De- 
partment or talked with anyone there about the situation ? 

Gen. Kroner. In regard to communications? 

Lt. Col. Gibson. You never received any warning of any kind from 
anybodyin the State Department? 

Gen. Kroner, No, 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did your Intelligence Section, in receiving reports 
from the Navy receive any submarine reconnaissance reports or re- 
ports of that nature from the Navy? 

Gen. Kroner. Not to the best or my knowledge. I don’t remember 
any submarine reconnaissance reports until 1942. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you maintain any gathering of information, 
any contacts with religious societies or anything to gather informa- 
tion about the Far East from missionaries or anything of that nature? 
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Gen. Kboneb. Yes. There were some missionaries who, by habit 
and custom, maintained certain contact direct with the Far Eastern 
Section. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 1 see. How about these big private corporations, 
banks and companies that deal with local ones throughout the Far 
East— were they contacted by your intelligence? 

Gen. Kroner. I think they were rather few and far between. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was there any contact with the British Secret 
Service at that time ? 

Gen. Kroner. Not to my knowledge. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were inquiries made of the Maritime Commission 
on whether or not shipping was being obstructed out in that area? 

Gen. Kroner. There may have been, but I don’t remember that. We 
[9] were building up, j^ou will notice from the chart, the Contact 
Section and they were beginning to explore the field you were refer- 
riM to. How far they got I don’t remember. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you maintain close liaison with the War Plans 
Division — I believe that is what it was called at that time? 

Gen. Kroner. Yes. Every section in G-2 knew personally and 
talked to the Section in War Plans Division. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you personally, for instance, know of what the 
Fleet consisted of out in Pearl Harbor prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Gen. Kroner. Ye^ in a general way. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know the extent of our own anti-aircraft ^ 
defenses and of our radar installations? 

Gen. Kroner. A very incomplete idea of that. 

Col. Clarke. I would like to ask one more question. In any esti- 
mate from the time you took over the Intelligence Group up to and 
including Pearl Harbor, was there ever any prediction or forecast 
made of a possible attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Gen. Kroner. None to my knowled^. I have in mind the last 
estimate that was made before Pearl Harbor, which was an estimate 
covering a future period from December 1 to sometime in 1942. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you consider it a capability of the Japanese to 
successfully attack Pearl Harbor with bombers ? 

Gen. Kroner. No. The matter was discussed 

Col. Clarke. Did you identify this document? 

Gen. Kroner. Yes. I identified it — this is the document to which I 
referred — IB 159, November 29, 1941. This particular estimate was 
considered by the whole division, not only the Intelligence Group but 
by General Miles himself, as pernaps the most important we had ever 
gotten out. That importance lay not in so much the danger that we 
saw from Japan, although danger in that field was pretfy thoroughly 
discussed, but primarily because Gen. Miles wished to focus War 
Department though on the defeat that could be administered to the 
Nazi powers. In the [W] preparation of the estimate each 
geographic section in the Intelligence Branch prepared its part. Colo- 
nel — now Brigadier General — ^Thomas J. Betts put the several esti- 
mates together and did what we called “polish them up.” He and I 
discussed the lines of action and capabilities of all the warring powers 
and especially of each potential enemy to the U. S. A., and I took them 
to Gen. Miles where they were finally altered to suit him oT approved. 
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This particular estimate does not include in the lines of action op^ 
to Japan, an attack on Pearl Harbor, and I remember that so dis- 
tinctly because when the word came through the radio on that fateful 
Sunday, December 7, that Japan had attacked Pearl Hatbor, I was 
sitting in my office in the Munitions Building reading from this paper 
the Japanese capabilities. Therefore from my point of view, I feel 
that Japan’s potential capability against Pearl Harbor was left from 
this estimate because neither Col. Betts nor I had any information 
which would lead us to believe that they were capable of or planned to 
do so. 

Col. Clarke. I would like to ask one final question again just to 
reiterate the fact that you personally had no knowledge of what Col. 
Bratton did with this most secret material or to whom he showed it. 

Gen. Kroner. That is correct, except to Gen. Miles. 

Col. Clarke. And you don’t know what Miles did with it. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. OEN. SHERMAN MILES 

[7] Place: Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

Date: 14 September 1944. 

Time: 0930-1030. 

Present : 

Major General Sherman Miles. Colonel Carter ^W. Clarke. 

Lieutenant Colonel E. W. Gibson. 

Major General Sherman Miles, having been sworn and wanied of 
his rights by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn 
testimony : 

Col. Clarke. Will -you state your name, rank and station please. 

Gen. Mn,ES. Sherman Miles, Major General, First Service Com- 
mand, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Col. Clarke. During what period wer^ou A. C. of S., G-21 

Gen. Miles. I was Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 from the 
first of May 1940 until late in December 1941, when I was made 
Assistant Chief of Staff — ^that was a technicality — and relieved from 
the duty the end of January 1942. 

Col. Clarke. In the six months period preceding Pearl Harbor did 
you have presented to you all information and intelligence which was 
received in the War Department General Staff with reference to the 
war making potentialities of Japan? 

Gen. Miles. I can’t say that all came to me personally. A synopsis 
of all came to me through my organization. Certain dispatches and 
reports I never saw in toto. They were handled by the particular 
Section of the Military Intelligence Division, which I headed, and 
came to me in the original form if they were of very great importence. 
but otherwise in the form of summaries, estimates, etc. 

Col. Clarke. Who was the head of the Intelligence Group durint^ 
the time that you were A. C. of S., G-2 ? “ 

Gen. Miles. General John Magruder was the Chief. He was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Charles Mason, as I remember it, who was relieved 
in the summer of 1941 and succeeded by General Hayes Kroner. 

[£] Col. Clarke. During this entire period who tvas your Chief 
of the Far Eeastem Section? 

Gen. Miles. Colonel Bratton. 

Col. Clarke. The entire period ? 
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Gen. Miles. I think so although I wouldn’t be positive. 

Col. Clarke. I am sure that is correct. 

Ehiring this period, information which was received with reference 
to Japan or the Far East, was that presented to you, when it was im- 
portant, direct by Col. Bratton or did you have that transmitted 
through the Chief of the Intelligence Group, Colonel Kroner or Colonel 
Mason ? 

Gen. Miles. Such information as came in Top Secret was habitually 
handed direct by Colonel Bratton to me. This was particularly so in 
the six months preceding Pearl Harbor. We were tightening up on 
secrecy to a CTeat extent. Other information normally came to me 
through the Chief of the Intelligence Branch. 

Col. Clarke. How was this Ultra information presented to the 
Chief of Staff ? 

Gen. Miles. It was presented in a loose-leaf folder in a locked 
dispatch case for which the Chief of Staff had the key. He took the 
folder out, read the Top Secret dispatches and returned it to its bag. 

Col. Clarke. Who made the selection of what was presented to the 
Chief of Staff? 

Gen. Miles. The Chief of the Far Eastern Section — Colonel Brat- 
ton. 

Col. Clarke. Did he present all of that or just what he, Colonel Brat- 
ton, considered were the important items ? 

Gen. Miles. Only what were considered the important items. There 
was, as I remember, an immense amount of what we called chitter- 
chatter which came in Top Secret, routine stuff and stuff of no par- 
ticular significance except to the people to whom it was addressed. 
This was not put in. 

Col. Clarke. Did Colonel Bratton present this direct to the Chief 
of Staff or did you present it ?. 

[ 3 ] Gen. Miles. It was presented by Colonel Bratton direct to 
the Chief of Staff. We had a regular system by which it was taken 
around by an officer courier. 

Col. Clarke. Then Bratton himself didn’t always take it to the 
Chief of Staff and discuss it with him, to the best of your knowledge? 

Gen. Miles. No. 

Col. Clarke. Did the Chief of Staff ever discuss with you or Colonel 
Bratton the contents of any of these messages and their significance? 

Gen. Miles. Oh yes, he discussed it with me several times. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall any particular messages of the Top 
Secret which he discussed with you ? 

Gen. Miles. No I don’t. Strangely, I recall the* lack of messages 
which he discussed with me. The one thing we couldn’t understand 
was why they weren’t talking more about our air reinforcements of 
the Philippines. I remember ne discussed that point with me at length 
although we reached no conclusion. 

Col. Clarke. Were you familiar with what has later been referred 
to as the “Winds Message” at the time of its receipt? 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I remember the receipt of the “Winds Mess^e.” 

Col. Clarke. Was that discussed with you by the Chief of Staff? 

Gen. Miles. Not that I remember. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever receive any information that the Winds 
Message had been implemented ? 

79716 — «6— Ex. 147 6 
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Gen. Mn^. I have been trying to remember and my memory is very 
hazy about it. I do not remember seeing any dociunent on it, any 
written statement on it. I’m sorry but my memory is — 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall any oral discussion you may have had 
with any individual with reference to that message, with the imple- 
mentation of it? 

Gen. Miles. No I do not, and yet I do know of course that we sent 
a dispatch to Hawaii early in December, to the G-2 in [.i] 
Hawaii, directing him to contact a certain officer about the Winds 
Message. 

Col. Clarke. Do you recall what the occasion of the sending of 
that message was? 

Gen. Mi^. Sending which message? 

Col. Clarke. The one to contact the officer in Hawaii who was 
familiar with the “Winds Message.” 

Gen. Miles. It must have been information that the naval com- 
mand had in regard to the “Winds Message” but I don’t remember 
the background. 

Col. Clarke. Were any of of the warning messages that were sent 
from November 25 through to include Pearl Harbor the result of this 
most secret source? 

Gen. Miles. Oh yes, very definitely. The first warning message, 
the main warning message, written by the War Plans Division, of 27 
November was the result not only of what we knew about our own 
note to the Japanese of the 26th of November, but of the general 
build-up of Top Secret information, and that also applied to my 
message to the G-2’s of the 27th of November. 

Col. Clarke. At that time did you have direct contact or author- 
ity to communicate directly with all of the corps area and department 
G-2’s or did your traffic have to go through command channels? 

Gen. Miles. That is somewhat a difficult question to answer be- 
cause it depended on the menage. I realized that I should never 
put myself, the G-2, in a position of influencing the commanding gen- 
erals^ particularly of overseas departments, on action which had not 
previously been approved by command channels. I kept in very 
close contact with War Plans Division, General Gerow, and I remem- 
ber particularly in my message to the G-2 of November 27 discussing 
that with Gerow, and I am pretty sure it was his suggestion that I 
put in the sentence to communicate this only to the Commanding 
General and Chief of Staff. The general proposition held that the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 of the War Department had authority 
to communicate freely with his G-2’s but always under the principal 
that he did not influence the commanding generals in lines of action 
not previously ^proved. 

Col. CLirke. During this j^riod from July 1 through to 
Pearl Harbor, did the officers of G-2 in the various geographic 
branches have daily contact with their opposite numbers in the War 
Plans Division? 

Gen. Miles. I can’t say that they had daily; they had very close 
contact I know but how fr^uent that contact was I think un- 
doubtedly depended on the situation. It might have been two or 
three times a day in some cases. 
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Col. Clarke. In your opinion every piece of vital information that 
was available in (j-2 was made known to the proper people in War 
Plans? 

Gen. Miles. ITiat was my policy and Gen. Gerow’s policy— -what 
we w'ere trying to work to at all times. The same applied to ONI. 

Col. Clarke. Then it was the responsibility of War Plans Division 
and not of yourself to inform these overseas department commanders? 

Gen. Miles To promulgate command decisions, yes. 

Col. Clarke. TTiat is what I am trying to bring out. Do you know 
whether or not there were discussions between the Chief of the War 
Plans Division and the Chief of Staff regarding this Top Secret 
material that you weren’t a party to? 

Gen. Miles. I don’t know whether there were such conversations 
or not. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever discuss any of this material with the 
Chief of the War Plans Division and its significance? 

Gen. Miles. Oh yes, frequently. 

Col. Clarke. These warning messages that you spoke about, they 
were sent to all overseas departments, Panama, Philippines and 
Hawaii ? 

Gen. Miles. My recollection is that the first one drafted by War 
Plans was sent ttT all overseas departments. Mine, the one of the 
27th to the G-2’s, was not sent to the Philippines. 

Col. Clarke. Do you know whether or not messages were receivet , 
from the overseas commanders of the three overseas depart- \6 
ments at that time indicating that they had been warned and hac 
taken appropriate action? 

Gen. Miles. I did not at that time know because I never saw the 
answers of the overseas departments to the first or War Plans warning 
of the 27th. I did, however, see General Short’s reply to a subsequent 
telegram of November 28 about sabotage which of course clearly indi- 
cated to me at that time that he had at least received that warning. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever have any discussions with the Chief of 
the ONI with reference to the contents of the Top Secret material? 

Gen. Miles. Frrauent discussions with him. 

Col. Cl^ke. Did you and he take parallel action with reference to 
this material? 

Gen. Miles. In the sense of informing our Chiefs, yes. I don’t re- 
memter any difference of opinion on this evaluation lietween Admiral 
Wilkinson and nwself or Admiral Kirk and myself on Top Secret. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever receive any information in G-2 from 
FBI with reference to this material? 

Gen. Miles. Top Secret? 

Col. Clarke. Yes. 

Gen. Miles. No, not that I remember. 

Col. Clarke. Can you say whether or not this material or copies of 
the same material that was made available to the Chief of Staff was 
also made. available to the President and the Secretary of State? 

Gen. Miles. Yes, definitely. 

Col. Clarke. Would the President and Secretary of State have re- 
ceived ai^ material which the Chief of Staff didn’t receive ? 

Gen. Miles. Of Top Secret? 
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Col. Clakke. Yes, sir. 

Qen. Mit£S. No. 

[7] Col. Clarke. Can you state definitely that the same materkl 
which was made available to the Chief of Staff here was made available 
to the President and the Secretary of State ? 

Gen. Miles. My recollection is thjit on Navy day the Navy put these 
things in the file and that the same file copies went to the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval Operations, the two Secretaries, 
the President and Secretary of State. But I see your point — I don’t 
know. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. General, I may ask some rather unintelligent ques- 
tions because I am somewhat foggy about this whole thing. Did you 
know of the letter that the Secretary of the Navy wrote the Secretary 
of War on or about the 24th of January 1941, wherein the Secretary 
of the Navy warned the Secretary of War that hostilities might bio 
initiated any time by an attack on Pearl Harbor, and did you have 
at that time any knowledge of such a letter being written ? 

Gen. Miles. I had at that time no knowledge of a letter containing 
a warning of an attack on Pearl Harbor other than -this, that I remem- 
ber in the late winter of 1940-41 that the Navy was worried about our 
anti-aircraft defense and air defense of Pearl Harbor. I didn’t know 
that it resulted, although I assume it re.sulted, from some communi- 
cation from the Navy Department. I never saw the letter, to my 
knowledge. However I remember that it was a matter under discus- 
sion at about that time. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did the Chief of Staff ever tell you of any such 
letter being received from the Navy? 

Gen. Miles. Not that I remember. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever attend any War Council meetings 
during that period of 1941 ? 

Gen. Miles. Those were the ones with Secretary Welles, Assistant 
Secretary of State and the Chief of Staff? 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Generally, I believe, provided for a meeting of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy and State. 

Gen. Miles. No I did not attend any of them. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did the Chief of Staff ever talk with you of any 
matters that were discussed as these War Council meetings during 
the year 1941 ? 

[^] Gen. Miles. I don’t remember. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you vourself ever have any conferences with 
the Secretary of State or tne Assistant Secretary of State or any 
responsible official in the Department of State relative to their inter- 

S rotation or understanding of these so-called Top Secret reports 
uring the year 1941 ? 

Gen. Miles. No I did not. I remember, however, once — perhaps 
twice — going to the office of the Secretary of State, Secretary Huff, 
rather formally, together with the head of ONI and certain other 
State Department officials, for a general discussion of the military 
and naval situations throughout the world. I don’t remember in any 
of these discussions that Top Secret was mentioned. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you ever informed by the (^ief of Staff of 
any warning from the State Department that war might be expected 
any minute because of a breakdown of negotiations between the two 
countries that were then going on in November 1941 ? 
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Gen. Miles. No, I don’t remember ever having been told by the 
Chief of Staff that the State Department considered war might re- 
sult. I did know at the time the general trend, and I thiim very 
accurately, the actual substance of our note of November 26 which 
gave me certainly the impression that war might result. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was your knowledge of that note obtained from 
the newspapers or from State Department c^ies of the notef 

Gen. Miles. From our liaison with the State Department. 'We 
sent an officer to the State Department every day. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recall who the officer was at that time^ 

Gen. Miles. Colonel Betts, ^nerally. I don’t know whether he 
actually did it that particular day. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Were you ever advised or told by the Chief of 
Staff of the message of 24 November 1941 sent by the Chief of Naval 
Operations to Admiral Kimmel, which message said it was concurred 
in by Marshall, warning of a possible surprise aggressive Japanese 
attack! 

Gen. Miles. I was never told by the Chief of Staff of any such 
message. 

[^] Lt. Col. Gibson. You of course ^ew from previous his- 
tory that the Japs were apt to make a surprise attack in starting any 
war? 

Gen. Miles. I knew that they had done that in Uie Russian war. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you have any knowledge from our military 
attaches or any other information, possibly from the Navy Depart-’ 
ment, that certain Japanese consulates were burning their documents 
and codes on or about 3 Dec^ber 1941 ! 

Gen. Miles. I have no recollection of any such knowledge as of 
that date. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of the bulletin issued by the Direc- 
tor of ONI on the Japanese situation, on the Japanese naval situa- 
tion, on December 1 of 1941 ? I show you a copy of it. 

Gen. Miles. I undoubtedly saw this document. I certainly remem- 
ber that ONI and the Navy Department were persuaded that there 
was a considerable movement of Japanese naval forces to the south 
and that there were rumors of forces in the mandates, which were, 
of course, Japanese waters. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you remember seeing document 23673, message 
from Berlin to Tokyo? 

Gen. Miles. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recollect seeing Army 23670? 

Gen. Miles. Yes I do. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. With reference to this 23670, did you ever talk 
with the ONI about this conversation between Admiral Turner and 
Admiral Nomura? 

Gen. Miles. My recollection is that I did. Admiral Turner was 
rather a law unto himself and my recollection is that I discussed it 
in a friendly way with my colleague. We didn’t reach any definite 
conclusion. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever visit with Admiral Turner about 
this? 

Gen. Miles. No. 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever get any information on how this 
meeting came about! 

Gen. Miles. No. 

[101 Lt- Col. Gibson. Did you ever hear from the Navy Depart- 
ment of any other meeting between Admiral Turner and Admiral 
Nomura about one week prior to Pearl Harbor as a result of which 
Admiral Turner called a meeting of high naval officials as to what 
Nomura was alleged to have told Turner at this meeting! 

Gen. Miles. No I don’t remember having any knowledge of that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Army No. 23631. Had you seen that! 

(Jen. Miles. Yes I remember seeing this one, which was to indicate 
that Germany and Italy might act of themselves against the United 
States. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I ask you now if you remember seeing 23859 at 
that time. 

Gen. Miles. Yes I do. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Would you say that, generally speaking, you saw 
these shortly after the date shown on the bottom, apparently trans- 
lated 10-23-41 ! 

Gen. Miles. In all probability the same day. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. That is undoubtedly true of all of these! 

Gen. Miles. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you 23860 and ask if you recollect seeing 
that. 

Gen. Miles. Yes I saw that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you 24373 and ask if you saw that. 

Gen. Miles. I am pretty sure that I saw that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 1 show you 24655 and 24656, which go together, 
and ask if you saw those. 

Gen. Miles. I saw that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you No. 25644 and ask if you saw that. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t remember seeing that. 

Lt. Gen. Gibson. No. 25390. Did you see that! 

Gen. Miles. I don’t remember. I would like to say here that those 
I have said I have seen recall to my mind in each case [77] cer- 
tain things that make me say I have seen them. I don’t recall that 
or the one preceding it. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I show you No. 24878. 

Gen. Miles. I recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25773. 

Gen. Miu^. I recall that because it was about Mamala. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25817. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25432, which is the Winds Code. 

Gen. Miles. I recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And did you have that in mind when this so-called 
Winds Message was reported to you ? 

Gen. Miles. You mean the implementation of that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you recall a message being intercepted on the 
evening of December 3 or 4 which apparently used this code as shown 
in Army 25432 ! 

Gen. Miles. Well that question I have already answered. My mem- 
ory is very hazy about it. I don’t remember seeing any document on 
the subject. 
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Lt. Col. Gibson. In other words, you yourself never got the inter- 
cepted message of December 3 or 4 ? 

Gen. Miles. Not that I remember. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25392. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t recall this message, which is supplementary to 
the Winds Code. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25138. 

Gen. Miles. No. 25138 I do recall. You want this 25441 too? 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Yes. 

Gen. Miles. 25441. yes I do recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25435 and 25436. 

Bn. Miles. Yes I remember 25435 and 436. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. No. 25442. 

Gen. Miles. That is a continuation of the summary of our note of 
November 26. I remember it. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25446. 

Gen. Miles. I do not recall that message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25548. 

Gen. Miles. I do recall that message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25823. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t recall that message. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25496. 

Gen. Miles. Yes I recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25497. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t remember seeing that radio telephone message. 
Lt. Col. Gibson. 25554. 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25344. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t recall that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25762. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t recall that. 

Lt Col. Gibson. 25605. 

Gen. Miles. I think I recall that, yes that was when they told us 
they were going to handle the note here, not in Tokyo. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25727. 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I remember that. 
yS] Lt. Col. Gibson. 25783. 

Gen Miles. I don’t remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25715. 

Gten. Miles. Yes, I remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25659 and 25660. 

Gen. Miles. Yes. This is the interview with Sumner Welles. 1 
remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25730. 

(Jen. Miles. Yes, I remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25725, and 25721 goes with it. 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I think I remember both of those. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25731. 

Gen. Miles. I don’t remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25785. 

Gen. Miles. I think I remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25807. 

(Jen. Miles. I don’t remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25838 and 25843. 
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Gen. Miles. 25838, yes. 25843, this is an answer. Yes I certainly 
remember that. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. 25445. 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I remember that. Before we go any further I 
think I ought to make a statement. You have shown me a series oi 
important dispatches. I believe, from my knowled^ of the system 
then in effect, that I saw them all. I have identified certain ones as 
being those that I remembered because as I read them I find state- 
ments of fact or assumption that ring a bell in my mind. Others I 
have identified as not having seen, so far as I now remember, because 
[i4] I find no such statements or assumptions in them that ring a 
bell in mind. I am conscious of my oath and I want to make it plain 
that my memory, after two and a half years, is not of the best and I 
cannot even be sure of identifying those messages which I think I 
remember. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. I want to come back for just a moment to that 
so-called Winds Cods. I believe you said you did not remember seeing 
that. 

Gen. Milks. I remember seeing the Winds Code. Then there was 
another code that I don’t remember seeing that was in the intelligence 
summary. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you make any arrangements with the Army or 
Federal Communications Commission or Navy or any listening agen- 
cies to listen — to pick up anything that might be broadcast? 

Gen. Miles. We did. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And what were those arrangements? 

Gen. Miles. These arrangements were that if certain words that we 
had from the Top Secret were intercepted in any of our monitoring 
stations we were to be immediately notified by telephone. As I remem- 
ber, the telephone number that we gave was that of Colonel Bratton — 
it was to come through that source. We did not, of course, tell FCC 
what the meaning of this intercepted message would be. They were 
simply to notify us if they heard it. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you have knowledge. General, along about the 
first of December 1941, that there was a Japanese fleet operating in the 
Marshalls area? 

Gen. Miles. I had knowledge that the Navy had received reports 
that there was a Jamnese naval force in the mandated islands. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know of your own knowledge or did the 
Navy tell you as to our own fleet out there around Pearl Harbor, what 
we had out there, etc. ? 

(Jen. Miles. I knew in general what part of our fleet was in Pearl 
Harbor. I don’t remember that I particularly tried to find out exactly 
what ships were there but the [iJ] greater part of the battle 
fleet was there, I knew from general knowledge. Whether it was in 
Pearl Harbor or in that area I did not know on any particular day. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you have any general knowledge from anybody 
on the state of our anti-aircraft defenses of Hawaii at this time ? 

Gen. Miles. Yes, I know from my previous knowledge of the de- 
fenses of Hawaii pretty generally the number and strength of our 
anti-aircraft batteries on the island. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you know about the practice'of the fleet coming 
in and tying up in the Harbor for the weekends? 

Gen. Miles. No, I did not know that. 
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Lt. Col. Qibson. Greneral^ou, I believe, got out an estimate of the 
situation generally for the Chief of Staff as of 29 November 1941. I 
will show you a copy for your recollection. 

(jen. Miles. I did. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. That did not disclose in it that you considered the 
Japs had a capability of attacking Pearl Harbor by air. I wonder, 
was that considered before you submitted the report, was that capa- 
bility considered by you ? 

Gen. Miles. I presume so. Please note that this estimate starts 
out with this sentence : “This estimate is addressed to the objective of 
Nazi defeat.” It was deliberately written that way. I was a little 
tired of certain defeatist attitudes among certain of my own people 
and I wanted to get out an estimate of the situation addressed to the 
objective of the defeat of the Nazis. Now an air attack on Pearl Har- 
bor or any other attack on Pearl Harbor had been, I knew very well, a 
source of study for twenty years in Hawaii and in the War Depart- 
ment. It is not mentioned in this estimate of the situation presumably 
because it was so obvious. We had spent several hundred million in 
defense of Hawaii, we had our greatest fleet out there. That Hawaii 
could be attacked if Japan went to war was obvious to everyone. I re- 
read that estimate yesterday. I regret that in stating the possibilities 
we stated an attack on the Philippines and did not state an attack on 
Hawaii, Alaska, West Coast, Panama, etc. It was an omission, but I 
think a rather obvious omission. 

[Jd] Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever talk with the Chief of the 
War Plans Division as to the possibility of a Jap attack on Hawaii ? 

Gen. Miles. I don’t remember specifically taLking with him on that 
subject, no. We both were thoroughly familiar with the defense plans 
and I don’t remember that the subject came up. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. These reports, these Top Secret reports, when you 
got them did you evaluate them yourself or did you have somebody 
else give you their evaluation of them? 

Gfen. Miles. I evaluated them myself in my own mind. Colonel 
Bratton was evaluating them and putting his evaluation into the big 
estimate. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. The only dissemination that you made of t he evalu- 
ation of these reports would be to Colonel Bratton or WPD or the 
Chief of Staff? 

Gen. Miles. As I say, I do not remember that the Chief of Staff ever 
discussed the effect of the Top Secret dispatches except their absence 
in not talking about our reinforcement of the Philippines. I don’t 
remember any particular discussion that I had with General Gerow 
on evaluating them. These were highly important dispatches which 
all three of us saw and after all I assumed that the command channels 
could evaluate about as well as I could, in plain English, what the 
Japanese were saying and thinking. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever take it upon yourself to go up to 
see the Chief of Staff and say you thought a ve^ serious situation was 
being revealed by these things and jog him on it? 

Gen. Miles. Not until the morning of December 7th. The serious- 
ness of the situation was, obviously, known to him. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. On what occasion on that particular morning did 
you go up and personally see him? 
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Gen. Miles. Well, ujion the receipt of the loi^ Japanese telegram 
reply. That, I notice, is dated December 6. I first knew that it was 
in that evening and of course we were watching for it very eagerly. 
We knew that that meant some very definite decision regarding the 
conference. It was being translated all night [27] I knew 
that the first part of it was translated on the evening of the 6th bat 
that did not give away the whole business. I went to the office the 
morning of the 7th and got the whole thing, also was informed that 
it was to be delivered that afternoon, and arrangements were made to 
see Secretary Hull. That of course alone was enough to go to the 
Chief of Staff. 

Col. Clakke. These messages which you have identified here and 
which you say according to the system you are sure you had seen all 
of them, you are positive these were seen by the Chief of Staff, to 
the best of your knowledge? 

Gen. Miles. They were all seen by the Chief of Staff and all seen 
by me to the best of my knowledge. Certain ones, as I say, ring a 
bell in my mind. I feel morally certain that I saw them all and 
the Chief of Staff saw theih all. 

Col. Clarke. Were you ever told by the Assistant Secretary of 
State or the Under Secretary of State in July of 1941 that in their 
opinion war was inevitable and that the War Department should get 
a secret intelligence service started and get their agents planted 
around through the world while there was yet time? 

Gen. Miles. No, I have no recollection whatever of being told by 
the Secretary of State or Assistant Secretary of State. 

Col. Clarke. What was the occasion when you started censorship 
in the War Department? 

Gen. Miles. It is rather a long story. A censorship plan had been 
drafted in the War Department, largely in MID, before I came in 
May 1940. My recollection is that tiiat plan was approved by the 
Joint Board. It must have been because I distinctly remember it 
went to the President and was disapproved. From then on there were 
many attempts to revise some form of censorship plan. It was ob- 
viously a war necessity if war did occur between us and the Germans 
or Japanese or anyone and a necessity which could be filled only by 
pre-preparation and training, in other words, you had to train cen- 
sors. During 1941. or perhaps as early as late 1940j the Navy, without 
approval of the President, quietly began to train censors and my 
naval colleague at that time. Admiral Anderson, Chief of ONI, used 
to spur me on — “why don’t you do this too?” I remember several 
conversations about that. We were trying, as usual, to play the 
game and do only what was approved, but as the thing warmed up 
all over the world, our lendlease and other [ 18 '\ approaches 
to war, it became obvious that the War Department had to do some- 
thing about it and I started the censorship school, as you remember, 
over here in Clarendon. 

Col. Clarke. That had nothing to do with any of this material, it 
was the general knowledge inherent within you that 

Gen. Miles. It was j]ust the general trend. We knew we had to 
prepare for censorship immediately. 

Col. Clarke. You had close contact with ONI but not with the 
Naval Operations — is that true, at that time? 
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Gten. Miles. That was very true. Admiral Turner was practically 
Naval Operations through a large part of that time. Neither Qerow 
nor McNarney nor McCloy nor myself could get very far with him. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. So the only real liaison you had was with ONI, 
which really had the strategic intelligence data and not the actual 
up-to-the-minute operations of the Navy? 

Gen. Miles. Yes. The liaison which I should have maintained 
with the Navy was with ONI. 1 had nothing officially to do with the 
Naval Operations. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did ONI ever give you any information of Naval 
Operations or what Naval Operations were doing or what messages 
they sent to their fleet in Hawaii? 

Gen. Miles. Yes. I knew, for instance, through ONI of the naval 
telegram that went out paralleling ours of November 27. I am pretty 
sure that I knew other definite moves that were made. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Your liaison was an officer that went from here 
to the Navy, ONI ? 

Gen. Miles. Several officers, but more directly my own relationship 
with Admirals Anderson, Eark and Wilkinson, the fatter two of which 
happened to be very old friends of mine. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. T)id your liaison with the State Department merely 
consist of getting cables that were coming in to the State Department ? 

Gen. Miles. Yes. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. It didn’t consist of contacting the Under Secre- 
taries [iff] or Secretary of State or the experts on the various 
country desks to ask for their judgment on what was picked up? 

Gen. Miles. In a sense it did. Our liaison officer, particularly 
Colonel Betts, who was extremely successful as a liaison officer, 
established very personal relations in order to carry out his job with 
various people of the State Department, from whom he could get 
this information, not only the factual information but what they 
thought of it. I had that close relationship also with Assistant Sec- 
retary Berle. I saw Under Secretary Sumner Welles at times. I 
saw Mr. Hull at least once and perhaps more, I don’t remem^r. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. At this time while these critical negotiations were 
going on in November 1941, did you yourself or Cmonel Betts go 
over particularly to ask the State Department what the result of 
this thing was going to be? 

Gen. Miles. 1 did not. I don’t know if Colonel Betts did or not. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUTENANT O’DELL 

[J] Colonel Carter W. Clarke, Colonel E. W. Gibson, and Lt. 
O’Dell. 6 October 1944, 9 A. M. 

CWC: All right, now tell me your story. We got the story that 
you wrote to Kemper and said you knew who did Pearl Harbor, or 
something to that effect; so you can start telling us what you know. 

O’D: Well, sir, here’s the part of the information that I thou^t 
might not have come out through other sources. There was a cable 
that was sent on the fifth of December to the Commanding Generals 
of the Hawaiian and Philippine Departments concerning the move- 
ment of a Japanese Task Force in the South China Sea. The infor- 
mation had come to the Military Attache through the Australian 
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Government, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett, who called 
Colonel Merle Smith and myself to his office. 

CWC: You were then Merle Smith’s assistant? 

O’D : That’s right. There were the two of us, and he is now dead 
That’s the reason I stuck my nose in this. We were called over 
on Thursday afternoon about 5 o’clock. Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Charles Burnett, myself, and Colonel Merle Smith and Commander 
Saom, who is the Naval Liaison Officer from the Dutch Cast Indies 
The information was primarily in regard to the Netherlands, t<? the 
Indies, and, as I say, principally concerned itself with the movement 
of a Jap Task Force in the South China Sea. However, within an 
hour amr we had gotten there some additional information came 
in, the exact nature of which I wasn’t told at the time, but when we 
went out, Colonel Merle Smith had me prepare a cable which he 
revised to send out and the principal part of that other than the 
movement of this convoy was that the Dutch had ordered the execu- 
tion of the Rainbow Plan, A-2. I remanber, it’s been almost three 
years now, and I can distinctly remember that particular part of 
the cable where it said A-2, repeat A-2, which was a part of the 
joint Abducan plan only to be taken in the event of war. It pro- 
vided for specific occurrences they would counteract by certain other 
action. In other words, A-1 would have been some other direction 
expected attack, A-2 was from a particular direction, and they or- 
dered the execution of this A-2. That was si^ificant^ because the 
plan called for joint operations for the Austrtdians and the Dutch 
and to the best of my knowledge our Navy if nothing else. That 
was to go into, effect only in case of war and here the Dutch had 
ordered it. That was the definite information that it had gone into 
effect. There was a bit of flurried excitement with that, and Sir 
Charles Burnett asked us not to send that cable and Colonel Merle 
Smith, although impatient to send it, said that he would wait twelve 
hours at Sir Charles Burnett’s specific request. In other words, they 
didn’t say they wouldn’t let that cable go out, but I dare say they 
probably would have stopped it had we tried to launch it. 

[^] CWC: Let me ask you — now that was on December 5 ? 

O’D : Sir, that was Thursday, the 4th, and we held it. 

CWC : In other words that’s the 3rd our time. 

O’D : That’s right, sir. 

CWC : And you didn’t send it actually until the 5th? 

O’D : Well, the reason for the delay was that there was a War Cab- 
inet Meeting at which Sir Charles Burnett was to report this informa- 
tion to the Australian War Cabinet which was meeting in Melbourne 
that evening, and he went from his office to the War Cabinet meeting. 
We, on our part, held the cable twelve hours, and I coded it and had 
it ready for dispatch and held on to it. In the cable (it was extremely 
urgent) this convoy, they had it doped out, could get to somewhere, 
either the Philippines or the Indies within, I believe it was, 60 hours, 
and that is the way that we had figured it. So we sent the cable one 
copy to General MacArthur in his code that we had then and another 
copy in a different code to Hawaii with a repeat to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, the request to repeat it to Wasliing- 
ton. In other words, we sent none direct to MILID as we would have 
done if time hadn’t been such a factor. But, we were extremely labor- 
ious in writing 
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CWC: In other words, you fellows instead of having a drop copy 
for Hawaii, you ^ve it to Hawaii and told them 

O’D: And told them to repeat it here, sir, and then send another 
copy to the Philippines. There was no hint of Pearl Harbor in this 
whatsoever. It wholly concerned itself with the Philippines and the 
Indies, and it looked like the Indies at that precise moment would be 
the first to get it.^ Now, we sent that cable, that would be the morning 
of the 5th their time, and I see in the papers where Dixon denied that 
his country had any information of an attack on Pearl Harbor, and it 
was reported to the press in that way, which is so. But they did have 
a warning of action in the Philippines or in the South Pacific Area. 
I would say it is inescapable that they did. I don’t know — we never 
had any acknowledgment of the cable from either Hawaii or the Phil- 
ippines, and we never heard anything from MILID to let us know 
whether or not it had reached them. Of course, the subsequent events 
were such that it might have been overlooked. The file copy was de- 
stroyed — ^ah, this looks like it. That’s it, sir, Netherlands Far East 
Command on Execution of Plan A-2. Naval moves in Mindanao — 
(interrupted) 

CWC : General Osmun, this is Lieutenant O’Dell. 

RAO: O’Dell. 

\ 3 ] O’D : How do you do, sir. 

RAO : Mighty glad to know you. 

O’D : Pleased to meet ypu, sir. 

CWC : He’s giving us some information here in connection with this 
Pearl Harbor business. 

RAO : I’ve heard about it. 

CWC : You’ve heard about Pearl Harbor? 

RAO : Ha ! Ha ! I’ll tell you sometime about a year from now at 
Christmas we’ll all get together and celebrate that. I’m glad to have 
met you. 

O’D : Thank you, sir. 

O’D : What made us particularly angry about this was that the next 
morning the newspaper came out in the early edition with a certain 
part of this information about the Indies. And, after we had held the 
cable up at their request. Colonel Merle-Smith naturally raised a great 
deal of trouble oyer why we had had to hold our cable and the press 
had gotten an inkling of it ; they hadn’t gotten the works, sir, but they 
had an inkling. That is the message in particular, sir. That is the one. 

CWC: Notice the footnote down there. 

O’D : “And relayed to War Department message center” (reading 
from message). 

(Interrupted by telephone. CWC talked for some time with Gen- 
eral Strong) 

O’D : We expected action to take place on Sunday our time, and we 
all went down to the office on Sunday and waited with bated breath, 
and nothing happened Sunday. That led us to believe that, well, this 
was another of those scares. As you can probably guess, sir, we had 
had several previous warnings of impending action in time to reflect 
that in the reports and cables that we had sent. One other positive 
action was that Kopang — two days before this happened — ^received 
fifty (the Japanese Consul received) cases which he wished to have in 
under Diplomatic privilege and it was refused by the Dutch and opened 
by the Dutch before he could get them back on this Japanese ship. 
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I think that was the trouble, there wasn’t a Japanese ship that he 
could put it on. And, when they opened it, they found a complete, 
well not radar because radar wasn’t in the state that we now know k, 
but it was a sending and receiving radio set, and we had had informa- 
tion about that. Also, [4] of course, all the Japanese shipping 
had been pulled back into Japanese waters for at least sixty days be- 
fore. And, then on the afternoon that this was sent, we sent that in 
the morning, the Japanese consul in Melbourne, who was under sur- 
veillance, was seen to bum all of his codes in the backyard. Nobody, 
of course, was able to make a move to stop him, but they saw that. 

CWC. You’re sure this was sent out from Singapore, or where was 
it sent from? • 

Q’P. From Melbourne, sir. 

CWC. Melbourne on the fifth. 

O’D. The fifthj in the morning, sir. 

EWG. According to this copy. Colonel, this was received by Sig- 
nals Hawaii, don’t know when, but it was relayed to the War Depart- 
ment. arriving here at the night of Pearl Harbor day, December 7, 
with a memo on it that this was addressed to CG. Hawaii and relayed 
here with request for decipherment and repeat back to them. 

CWC. Well, we got that in there with old man Smith’s note. 

EWG. Yes, we nave that. The only thing is, it is curious why 
Signals Hawaii held that so long. They couldn’t decipher it; maybe 
they thought they could, I don’t know. 

O’D. It was sent positively in a code which Hawaii had. 

CWC. What did you use? 

O’D. The information that was on the code and cipher. We used 
the secret book with the cipher table. 

CWC. Did you use the black book or the red book? Do you re- 
member? 

O’D. If I saw it, of course, I could identify it. As I remember it, 
it was gray. I don’t remember. There was a thick confidential and 
a thin secret and then there were the cipher tables that were changed 
every thirty days, and we were very careful to pick one. That’s why 
we had to code it twice, once in a code that we knew Hawaii had and 
once in one the Philippines had because the Philippines had different 
codes entirely from Hawaii, and we had to — well, you can imagine, 
that is a rather laborious job, a message like that. 

CWC. The message we got in said it was held 17 hours. 

O’D. That was 17 hours, sir, from one afternoon until the next 
morning. I see they have a question mark under what government. 
It was the Australian government. We put that in the message. 

[5] EWG. Did you ever in Australia hear of aiw information 
indicating that there was a task force sailing toward Pearl Harbor? 

O’D. Not toward Pearl Harlwr, sir. We never had any informa- 
tion or anything in that direction. We knew of a task force in the 
South China Sea, and whether it was headed for the Philippines or 
whether it was headed for any part of the Indies, the reconnaisance 
information that was available to us did not specify. 

CWC. Did you know about the build up of a task force in the 
Marshalls? 

O’D. Yes, sir. 

CWC. You did know about that. 
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O’D. Yes, sir, through the Australian Government again. Mostly 
the RAAF. They were the ones rather than the Army or the Navy, 
it was the RAAF that was feeding us what information of value 

CWC. How far in advance of Pearl Harbor did you know that, 
do you recall t 

O’D. I should say it was in that same week. Probably early in 
tliat week. That was toward the latter part of the week. I should 
say in the early jiart of that week, sir. We had been following the 
Japanese disposition of troops and had sent a report, a regular M/A 
report on the disposition of all Japanese divisions about a month be- 
fore all this came up, which was used merely to confirm what other 
reports were here. It was just how the Australians had the disposi- 
tion of the Japanese Army and which we sent in confirming the other 
information here. Shipping, as I say, we knew that all the Japa- 
nese shipping had been moved back into its own territorial waters. 
Most of our mformation led us to the definite and inescapable conclu- 
sion that war was going to break here, nothing about Pearl Harbor, 
sir. 

CWC. Well, of course, that is a typical Jap stunt. Now, who is 
this Sir Charles Burnett again ? 

O’D. He was Chief of Staff of the RAAF. He has been sent back 
to England now. He is an RAF officer who was on loan, and it was 
through him and Air Commodore Hewett, he was an intelligence 
officer, that we had disposal of whatever information they had, and 
they did, of course, cooperate a great deal with us. But the message 
that you have there, sir, which is the same one exactly as we sent it 
out, and a pretty good decipherment as wellj Colonel Merle Smith 
was exceedingly careful, and he was the opposite of an alarmist. He 
would not put anything in a cable that he didn’t have absolutely down 
under his tnumb perfectly. 

CWC. Yes, I knew Merle Smith. I knew him very well. 

[dj O’D. And you can see from that cable, sir, that he put 
nothing that would tend to alarm that wasn’t definite fact that he 
could attribute to something precise. 

EWG. Do you know whether or not Hawaii knew what this plan 
A-2 was? 

O’D. We believed that they did. That point came up because of 
the Naval, because of Pearl Harbor being the Naval Headquarters 
and the Plan A-2 being for U. S. participation mostly in a naval 
manner. We certainly assumed that if anybody knew A-2, Pearl 
Harbor did know it. Now, whether the Army would show that to the 
Navy and that sort of thing, we naturally left up to them. But tMs 
Naval Plan, you there was a Naval Attache in Melbourne, Captain 
Coursey, and we informed him of that and curiously enough Captain 
Coursey did not send any message like that. I do not believe he did. 
I’m not qualified to say for certain, but he was not in the same state 
that we were about it. What I am trying to say is that what we sent 
back might not have seemed such a positive indication, but that every- 
thing where we were definitely led to the assumption that war was 

g oing to break out. This was about the third or fourth time it had 
appened, but this time it really seemed in a state where in 60 hours 
that task force was going to be somewhere and with all this code bum- 
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ine and various other indications from all sorts that I knew about 
and no doubt they knew more than I did, it looked like this time it 
was going to be tne end, and, as I say, we expected it on our Sundaj 
and that Sunday came and went and nothing happened, and we haa 
a let down, and then of course it was Monday, our time, that it 
hap^ned. He put nothing in that cable that wouldn’t b o - 
EWG. Well, this cable says the Netherlands Command at 8 A. M. 
on 7 December reported planes to have reached Kopang. Could yos 
have sent it before? 


O’D. That was added, sir, on the morning as was the fact that it 
was delayed. In other words we had to re-write it because the situa- 
tion was changing momentarily. 

EWG. Then you don’t think that this was 

O’D. No, sir, that went out on Friday. 

EWG. Do you think that might have been a mistake in deciphering! 

O’D. Yes, sir. You see the meat of the thing: the suggestion that 
the RAAF likewise take reciprocal action. In other words “we’re 
going to live up to our obligation ”. 

EWG. This date bothered me. That’s alL 


O’D. Well, it bothers me a bit, sir. That is the only copy that I 
know of in existence. The file copy was destroyed by the present Mili- 
ta^ Atta che w ith all old papers, about two years ago. 

lT\ CWC. Do you think that the Aurtralians notified their peo- 
ple here! Dk> you have any wa.y of knowing that, or any opinion ! 
O’D. I know that our own Minister was not informed of the situa- 


tion. You see, of course, the capitol, sir, is in Canberra, and we were 
stationed in Melbourne because that was the scene of activity. The 
War Cabinet met the previous night. That’s when Sir Charles 
Burnett had told them this information. Whether the War Cabinet, 
who would be the body then who would have instructed them to let 

Washington know . Sir Owen Dixon wasn’t here then. Ho was 

a shipp ing man in Australia, and Mr. Casey was here. 

CWC. Casey was the guy that was here then. 

O’D. That’s right, sir. Mr. Casey. 

CWC. I know there was a roar about it when they pulled him out 
of here. 


O’D. Yes, sir, that’s right, sir, jealoui^ I thii^. T^Hiether or not 
they sent a cable to — I rather doubt that they did, sir, because, as I 
say, the Australian Government wasn’t too happy about our sending 
this out even after the delay. I mean they realized that it was in- 
escamble, and we had to keep our government informed, but . 

CwC. Well, there is one thing I’d like to get straight in my own 
mind. Now, when Burnett gave Merle Smiui this information, he 
gave it to you with the understanding that you not transmit it. 

O’D. No, sir, when he told it to us we were getting ready to send it 
out. It was only after we had the cable — you see, we were there over 
an hour, over two hours, that afternoon, and tbe information was 
dribbling in in spurts, and we had that and it was only when we were 
getting ready to go, which was around seven o’clock, that the War 
Cabinet meeting was called. I shouldn’t say before six thirty, at 
the time we came out there, it wasn’t scheduled. They called this 
emergency meeting and at that time when we had prepared the cable 
and were getting ready to go code it. Sir Charles ^umett requested 
very specifically that it not be sent, that we hold it up until ne had 
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informed the War Cabinet. I rather think that that is why he didn’t 
want the information to leave Melbourne. In other words, he hadn’t 
told his own government yet. 

CWC. In other words he wanted to spring it on his people first. 

O’D. Before there was any chance of our sending anything out, sir. 

CWC. That’s logical. 

O’D. I might say, sir, that because there were only two of us and 
because everything was happening day and night then, that was one 
of the last messages that we sent out in our own code. From then on 
we used the Australian cipher section back and forth. 

[ 8 ] CWC: Why? 

O’D: Well, sir, we weren’t too sure of our codes to the Fliilippines. 
We knew they haid the cipher device, but we weren’t sure of the secu- 
rity afforded by the cipher device. 

CWC: You mean the (^lindrical? 

O’D: That’s right. After the outbreak of war, you see, sir. 

CWC : But it was secure before the outbreak of war? 

O’D: Once the show broke and we were going back and forth be- 
tween General MacArthur’s headquarters and Australia, we were 
given the use of the Australian coae and it was mostly of a liaison 
nature, anyway, as to whether General MacArthur could send a plane 
here on reconnaissance or a plane there or what could be expected in 
one way or another. There were so many messages coming and 
going. General MacArthur would send us messages. Sir Charles 
Burnett would ask us for certain information from the Philippines. 
You see Washington was pretty far removed from us at that time. 
We didn’t know what delays would be encountered in the cables going 
through Hawaii to Washington, which was the only means of sending 
any message here, and there were matters which would come up which 
we would want answered in 5 or 6 hours, which we knew we’d never 
get to Washington and back in that time, and it concerned what 
General MacArthur would be able to tell us and which Washington 
would only have to ask someone else for. So, we had quite a bit of 
correspondence back and forth by cable and wireless from the Philip- 
pines to Australia as soon as the war broke out. We simply didn’t 
have the means, I mean it would take at least three hours to do a job 
like that message there. By that time the information was not even 
wanted. So, we had this coming and going. We moved our oflBce 
right into the RAAF Headquarters. 

CWC: They had the mncnines then, too, didn’t they? 

O’D: No, sir, they did not. They had — I can assure you that 
Colonel Merle Smith went into it to the last detail, no violations of 
any security. 

UWC: Oh, no, I wasn’t thinking about that. Mine was just a ques- 
tion of the time factor. There is one question I want to ask you. 
This has nothing to do with Pearl Harbor. Were you aware of that 
convoy which was at sea when Pearl Harbor hit ? 

O’D : Yes, sir. 

CWC: Were you aware of the corresjjondence when they sent it 
all over the whole damned South Pacific i 

O’D: Then, sir, we started getting messages from General Marshall 
in a .code that was, at first one message came and we didn’t have the 
code. They repeated the message in a different code, and we had that 
code, and curiously went through that and got that, it was a 
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[P] double transposition, which, of course, didn’t use the book. 
We got that, and, of course, tnat was a lon^ one there again. We were 
having our troubles. We got that deciphered, and it was fr<Hii 
General Marshall, and we called that the Pensacola, sir, that was 
under escort by one cruiser, which was the Pensacola. We would do 
about ten of those in one message, sir. One little error in the first, 
and you go back and do the whole thing over again, and you can’t tell 
until after you’ve finished that you’ve made an error, when you start 
to get your word groups. But we had heard, we got several cables 
about the arrival of the Pensacola convoy, including what was on it 
As I remember, there were A-24’s and P-40’s. There were, I think, 
26 P-40’s and 18 A-24’s. Immediately Sir Charles Burnett wanted 
to know what was the A-24. Well, sir, frankly the means at our 
disposal there, the Air Force manuals on what the A-24’s were, we 
didn’t get far, and that was a little annoying. 

CWC: That was that Mitchell dive bomber? 

O’D : That’s right, sir, single engine and, of course, the A-20 was 
a twin engine, and the question in Sir Charles , Burnett’s mind was, 
is it a single engine or is it a twin engine. They wanted those planes 
and they had to make arrangements for staging areas for them and 
discharge and so forth, and it was rather difficult to do without that 
information. Still, by the time we wired to Washington to ask them 
(we didn’t, of course, because, with everything happening all over) 
they were going to land. They were due on the 23rd of December, 
sir. They arrived in Brisbane and we went up to Brisbane to meet 
the convoy. 

CWC : Some of my old gang in the Second Air Force were on that 
That interceptor outfit that came out with them. 

O’D: Yes^ir, they were destined, of course, for the Philippines 
and South Hawaii. General Brereton had sent a mission ^wn. 
General MacArthur had sent General Brereton with a mission of about 
eight men, eight officers, from the Philippines in the latter part of 
November^ and General Brereton had arrived at Darwin and Colonel 
Merle Smith went up to Darwin and flew over to Rabaul with them, 
and I met them in Brisbane and they went on this mission. They 
were primarily concerned with the fueling facilities for B-17’s being 
flown out from Hawaii via Rabaul, Darwin and then up through the 
Indies to the Philippines. They were trying to arrange for pietrol 
from the Shell Oil Company and airports, airjiorts principally. That 
was where we got about a 60 day start, not quite that, about a 45 day 
start on building airports around Darwin which were later used when 
they evacuated the B-I7’s, these strips through the jungle. Qenerd 
Brereton, of course, had come down in plain clothes. He wouldn’t 
have been allowed in the country in uniform at that time. He had 
flown down here, and we took them all around looking for airports 
where we could land them. Then, of course, this Pensacola convoy 
came in. 

CWC : Yes, I remember all those things. Well, I don’t think there 
is anything else unless you have something you want to add to what 
you have said. 

O’D : No, sirj I just wanted you to have 

CWC: All right. Well, I’m awfully glad you came in, and I ap- 
preciate your taking the trouble. It’s nice to nave seen you. 

O’D : Thank you very much, sir. 
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TESxmoirr of col. ons k. sadtleb 

[il Place: Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington. D. C. 

Date : 16 September 1944. 

Time: 0945-1030. 

Present : 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Colonel Otis K. Sadtler. 

Lt. Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Colonel Otis K. Sadtler, having been sworn and warned of his rights 
by Colonel Carter W. Clarke, gave the following sworn testimony : 

Col. Clarke. Will you state you name, ra^, organization and 
station. 

Col. Sadtler. Otis K. Sadtler, 03577, Headquarters Army Ground 
Forces, War Colle g e, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Clarke. Wien did you become Chief of Army Commimica- 
tions Service, approximately what date? 

Col. Sadtler. About the Tth of August 1941. 

Col. Clarke. You held that position at the time of Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Sadtler. I did. 

Col. Clarke. As such were you responsible for the production of 
what is known as Magic or Ultra intemgence? 

Col. Sadtler. I was. 

Col. Clarke. Did you have access to this? 

Col. Sadtler. I did. 

Col. Clarke. Did you read the messages before they were sent to 
Gl— 2 ? 

Cdl. Sadtler. In general yes, not always. 

Col. Clarke. Were you familiar with a message which was received 
in the SIS on or about November 28 which later became known as 
the Winds message? 

Col. Sadtler. I am familiar with that message. 

Col. Clarke. I hand you that and ask if you can identify it — 
#25432. 

Col. Sadtler. That is the message, yes. 

[^] Col. Clarke. Will you state what, to the best of your knowl- 
edge, belief and recollection, you know of the history of this messa^ 
and any implementing message which may have been received regard- 
ing it? 

Ck>l. Sadtler. It is my recollection that that message was inter- 
cepted by the Navy and we asked the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to monitor all press broadcasts from Japan as a result of that 
message. 

Col. Clarke. By “we” you mean Signal Corps? 

Col. Sadtler. i es, and Col. Guest, as I recall, was the man who made 
the arrangements. The FCC put their Wharton station on these 
broadcasts from Japan and made arrangements with the telephone 
company to contact Col. Bratton, the G-2 liaison officer at that time, 
directly if they heard anything regarding the implementing of that 
message. 

Lt. ^1. Gibson. Meaning message #25432. 

Col. Sadtler. That Winds message. We contacted the FCC from 
time to time and a^ed them whether anything had been heard that 
would give us any clue as to when that was going to happen, etc. The 
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first information that I had regarding any new developments on that 
message was on the morning of December 5, when Adm. Noyes called 
me and said, “Sadtler, the message is in,” or words to that effect 
Adm. Noyes was the head of Navy communications service which ii- 
cluded this code and cipher wort. I went immediately to General 
Sherman Miles’ office, who was G-2 of the Army at the time, and told 
him that the message was in and that it was to the effect that war would 
be declared between Japan and Great Britain. He said, “Wait a 
minute, I will get Col. Bratton.” Bratton came in almost immedi- 
ately. 1 told him what Adm. Noyes had told me and he said, “What 
was the word?” I told him I didn’t know what the word was. 
took out a little slip of paper he had in his pocket which had the Jap- 
anese words shown in this message and asked me if it was one of those. 
1 said, “I don’t know but it is the one that means .war with Jiman and 
Great Britain.” He said, “Do you think you can verify thisr’ and I 
said, “I will go back and call Adm. Noyes.” The reason I had to go 
back to call Adm. Noyes was that the secret phone was in my office. I 
called Adm. Noyes and he said something to the effect that, “I don’t 
know any more Japanese than you do; it’s the one of Japan and Great 
Britain.’’ I said, ‘^o you think you can verify it?” He said, “I can’t 
do it [J] now because I must report to the Chief of Naval 
Operations but I will do it later.” I said it would be too late then. 

1 then returned to Gen. Miles’ office and told him that Adm. Noyes 
did not know the word but that it was the one that war was going to 
be declared between Japan and Great Britain. They said, “Well un- 
less there is something deSnite as to the meaning of this word this 
may be a false alarm. There was some other conversation on the 
subject, and as I recall I was instructed by Gen. Miles to make Bure 
that FCC and other agencies listened on that Japanese press broad- 
cast and to let him know of any future developments. I then returned 
to my office. 

Col. Clarke. Did you ever discuss this with anybody else 1 Did you 
make any report of this to the Chief Signal Officer, for example, or 
to the Chief of Staff or Secretary of General Staff? 

Col. Sadtleb. No, it wasn’t told to anyone else in the Signal Corps 
because the Chief Signal Officer was in Panama at the time. That was 
discussed in War Plans Division and it was to some extent discussed 
with the Secretary of the General Staff, Col. Smith. 

Col. Cl.\rke. Did they evidence any interest in this case ? 

Col. Sadtler. Not a great deal. Als I remember, Gen. ^row made 
a statement that they had been adequately warned. 

Col. Clarke. By they you mean the department commanders? 

Col. Sadtler. Hawaii, Panama and Philippines. ^1. Smith de- 
cided that nothing further should be done because it had been dis- 
cussed with G-2 and War Plans. 

Col. Clarke. Will you state what you know about any action that 
m^ have been taken on the morning of December 7. 

Col. Sadtler. I did not go to the office on the morning of December 
7. Anything that I can say about December 7 is as a result of going 
down to the office afterwards. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. This Col. Smith is Col. Bedell Smith, now General? 

Col. Sadtler. That’s the one. 

Lt Col. Gibson. Did you talk to CoL Smith personally 
about the 5th of December? 
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Col. Sadtler. It was the morning of the 5th, Friday morning, after 
I talked to G-2. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. And he asked you if you had talked with G-2? 

Col. Sadtler. He asked me what I hatl done as a result of this and 
I told him I had been to G-2 and that I had visited WPD and had 
seen Col. Gaily and Gen. GeTow. Gaily had nothing to say but Gen. 
Gerow said they had had plenty of warning. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Did you ever, prior to Pearl Harbor, tell this to 
Gen. Marshall? 

Col. Sadtler. Personally, no. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Do you know of anybody who did? 

Col. Sadtler. I donx know if Gen. Marshall ever toew it. 

BOTJin) TABLE DISCUSSIOH 

^'^J>lace : Room 2C637 Pentagon Building, Washington, D.C. 

Date : 14 September 1944. 

Time: 1330-1430. 

Present : 

Major General Sherman Miles. 

Brigadier General Hayes A. Kroner. 

Colonel John T. Bissell. 

Colonel Rufus Bratton. 

Colonel Carter W. Clarke. 

Lieutenant Colonel E. W. Gibson. 

Gen. Miles (to Col. Bissell) . Definitely you confirmed yesterday my 
impression that the information we got from F. B. I. through the trans- 
lations or intercepts of their messages at Hawaii was not given to us 
and was not available in fact to F. B. I. until after Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Bissell. That is correct. 

Gen. Miles. I think you also said that we got nothing from the 
F. B. I. before Pearl Harbor indicating the possibilities of an open 
break of war with the United States. 

Col. Bissell. That is correct, too. 

Col. Clarke. Where did this message come from here on December 3 
that they were burning the codes? Where did that information come 
from — it is in the Roberts Report. It apparently was the Navy and it 
must have had something wnich McCullom diw’t make available to 
you. Bissell says he knew about burning the codes on the morning of 
December 7. That was in the papers of course. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Was there much interchange between the F. B. I. 
and G-2 prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Col. Bissell. Oh yes, there was a great deal but not of this nature. 

Col. Clarke. It was all on domestic intelligence. 

Gen. Miles. Oh, no, there was a lot on South American stuff and a lot 
on Japanese stuff. I had a personal meeting with Hoover and ONI 
once a week. 

[^] Lt. Col. Gibson. Had you ever asked them if they had anything 
on Hawaii, any information of Japanese activities in Hawaii prior to 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Col. Bisselu Yes, to a great extent. The F. B. I. kept us informed 
as to the locations of these Japanese military attaches and then when 
they passed into Panama I in turn notified the G-2, with Gen. Miles’ 
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consent, where they were going, and they in turn shadowed them in 
Panama, and if they turned up in Hawaii we got information both from 
the F. B. I. and our own people. 

Lt Col. Gibson. Why was it that the F. B. L suddenly started to turn 
over to you after Pearl Harbor information that might have been help- 
ful before Pearl Harbor? 

Col Bissell. They didn’t have it before. 

Gen. Miles. They were held down. 

Col. Bratton. I would like to clear this up. I understand that you 
(Col. Bissell) and Gen. Kroner have stated that this material (refer- 
ring to Top Secret) was not made available to you prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. I am of the distinct impression that, under orders from Gen. 
Miles, I did make it available to you before Pearl Harbor in the form 
of memorandums that had to do with certain subversive activities. I 
told you sometime before Pearl Harbor that I had a source of informa- 
tion which 

Col. Bissell. I don’t remember the date. That may have been be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Bratton. I am of the distinct impression that that was initiated 
sometime before Pearl Harbor, and I am also of the distinct impression 
that these things were made available to you, at Gen. Miles’ order, prior 
to Pearl Harbor and that you (Gen. Kroner) and Betts used to retd 
them in the evenii^ in the office. 

Gen. Kroner. Tliat is not my impression. I am aware of such (Top 
Secret) existing but I remember very clearly 

Col. Bratton. Pursuant to instructions to you and an understanding 
with the General here, when anything was hot I used to run to General 
Miles first and I always acquainted you with what I had done after- 
wards at your convenience. 

[^] Gen. Kroner. I do not remember that procedure with regard 
to signal intelligence or what was known as Magic. I do not remember 
any specific instance. 

Col. Bratton. I cannot recall any specific instance, but I am under 
the impression you knew what had gone between General Miles and 
myself. 

Gen. Kroner. Well I have just the opposite impression, and that is 
that it was General Miles’ wish, not expressed specifically but as 1 
got it in working with you and his not talking about it to me spe- 
cifically, that he wished it to continue to be handled between you two 
and that would form the basis of information, with your general 
information, and you advised me about the Philippines or about the 
Far Eastern situation according to the information you had available 
to you. 

Gen. Miles. Your section, Bratton, was part of Kroner’s Branch. 
Now it is true, I remember, that we were always closing in on Magic, 
making it more secure all the time — trying to — and that we had several 
people outside of the Munitions Building to serve. It was my definite 
desire and direction, I think, that you would handle the mechanics of 
Magic direct with me and tne Chief of Staff, and later WPD, ONI, 
etc., but that you were to inform your Chief of anything important 
and certainly use Magic in your estimate of the Far East that you 
were giving to your Chief, Gen. Kroner. I am pretty sure that was 
the d^nite arrangement. 

Col. Bratton. That is my understanding too. 
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G«n. Kroner. My only comment on that is that I was never told or 
never received the impression that you wanted me to be specifically 
informed, but I assumed from our association that you expected 
Bratton to use the information in an all around appreciation of what 
was available to him when he gave me an opinion about the Far East. 

Gen. Miles. I would like to ask Gen. Kroner if you can remember 
what your general impression of the Far Eastern situation was, of 
the probabilities of Japanese action whether against us or foreign 
powers, late in November or early in December. 

Gen. Kroner. That there were a number of lines of action open to 
Japan, mostly connected with the Asiatic Continent, [^] which 
she would be more likely to take in case she decided to go to war against 
England or America, and that my attention was focused, after fre- 

? uent discussions with Col. Bratton and Col. Betts, on the Asiatic 
'ontinent rather than toward the South Pacific. 

Gen. Miles. Then I would like to ask both of you this. I have just 
read today that excellent summary that you prepared last year on 
the information received in MID. From that I get the very distinct 
impression, and I can remember this was my impression at the time, 
that the bulk of our information, all of it including Magic, indicated 
the major proability of a Japanese move to the south, Indo China, 
Siam, Thailand, perhaps the Dutch West Indies, perhaps Malaya, 
that our general impression at that time was that that was the most 
probable Japanese move. We did not exclude war with the United 
States since we specifically mentioned the Philippines as being part 
of the Japanese southern push and in a war with the United States 
of cour% there was a possibility, particularly with the Japanese, that 
a surprise attack might be made anywhere, certainly including Hawaii 
which had been armed and prepared for such an attack for twenty 
years. 

Col. Bratton. But that initially, as I have testified this morning, 
any attack against an American installation in the middle or eastern 
Pacific would be in the nature of a diversion and having as its ob- 
jective the immobilizing of any force that we might call in to help the 
Dutch and British in west and southwest Pacific, but as you say their 
primary initial objective was the destruction of Great Britain’s power 

in southeast Asia and the seizure of 

Gen. Miles. We don’t very neatly differ there. I don’t know that 
I would have said at the time tnat an attack on Hawaii or the Panama 
Canal, if made, would be a diversion. It would be a pretty serious 
attack to attain the objective, but not likely in view of the mass of in- 
formation that we had as to the southern push. Is that more what 
you remember. Kroner ? 

Gen. ^ONER. Yes. 

Col. Clarke. In view of what you have just stated here with refer- 
ence to this great mass of information, didn’t you consider it w'as 
equally the responsibility of the Chief of the War Plans Division to 
advise the Chief of Staff, as much [5] his responsibility as 
it was yours with reference to any potential attack which we might 
expect from Japan or any line of action that Japan might take ? 

Gen. Miles. It was the primary responsibility of Military Intelli- 
gence, always is and always will be, to advise the Command what 
the enemy may do and possibly do or more probably do. It is cer- 
tainly the responsibility of Operations to advise the Chief of Staff 
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what we should do as the result of information received in Military 
Intelligence from their sources. I certainly considered it then a part 
of my business to know, in general terms, the disposition of Amencin 
forces and rather specifically our defense plans of vital installations 
such as the Panama Canal, Hawaii, and the Philippines. I certairdy 
knew the location of the major parts of the U. S. fleet. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. In other wordSj General, once you informed the 
Chief of Staff and th e Wa r Plans Division the possibility of an attack, 
it was then up to the WPD, through the Chief of Staff, to inform onr 
forces what plan to put into effect! 

Gen. Miles. Yes, a command responsibility. Now Bratton, in read- 
ing your testimony, it gave me the impression that the Magic that you 
selected for the Secretary of State might not be and was not in 
some cases perhaps quite the same as that presented to the Chief of 
Staff and to me. 

Col. Bratton. No, if you got that impression from anything I said 
I wish to correct it at this time. The Secretary of State never saw 
any document that was not presented to you, the Chief of Staff and 
WPD, as far as I am concerned. 

Gen. Miles. Vico versa, was any document presented to the Chief 
of Staff that was not also presented to the Secretary of State ? 

Col. Bratton. Yes, very often. 

Gen. Miles. Really? 

Col. Bratton. Initially, but in our final breakdown of the thing 
it was the jinderstanding that Mr. Hull was to see all [d] the 
communications that you and General Marshall saw. 

Gen. Miles. And that had been in effect for sometime previous to 
Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Bratton. Yes. When I first started handling this stuff the 
State Department didn’t see any of it. It was not until our relations 
with Japan became rather strained that I was instructed to serve it 
to the State Department at all. 

Gen. Miles. I remember that, but for months preceding Pearl Har- 
bor exactly the same selections from Magic which you made went to 
the Secretary of State, the Chief of Staff, the A. C. of S., G-2, WPD. 
and the Secretary of War. 

Col. Bratton. Identical. 

Col. Clarke. This meeting is primarily for the purpose of getting 
the four of you together here to iron out any little differences. 

Col. Bissell. After Bratton talked, t do recall now — I was thinking 
primarily of Japanese information at the time — Bratton did give me 
in the summer time various things which applied to domestic things 
as Communism and things of that nature. It was not primarily 
Japanese. 

Col. Clarke. One thing I want to bring out, you did not receive 
any raw material ? 

Col. Bissell. I never got any raw material until after Pearl HaKbor. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Going back to this so-called Winds matter again. 
Gen. Kroner, do you have any recollection of how this telegram was 
sent to G-2, Hawaii — ^how it happened to be sent on December 5, 1941. 
asking them to contact Commander Rochefort immediately legardinc 
a Tokyo weather reference ? 

Gen. Kroner. No, I have no knowleilge of it. 
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Col. Bratton. I wrote that, had General Miles’ O.E. and liad it 
dispatched. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. Who initiated it? 

Col. Bratton. I did. The basis is in one of those mesm^ there. 

Col. CiARKE. That message is November 19 and this is December 5. 
[7] Col. Bratton. There were a number of these messages about 
this boogey-woogey they were going to send out on weather broadcast. 
They changed them a number of times and finally it became apparent 
this was what they were going to do. 

Col. Clarke. It has never been clear in my mind what brought this 
on. Sadtler said the message came in on the night of December 4 
and on the morning of December 5 is when he went to General Miles 
with reference to triis. This message is dated December 6. I won- 
dered if by any chance you could recall whether or not Gen. Miles 
talked to you about it and told you to have the message sent, or 
. whether McCullom, or maybe Sadtler. 

Col. Bratton. I had discussed this weather announcement system 
with Commander McCullom of the Navy and was informed by him 
that the officer in Hawaii who had complete knowledge of all of these 
Ma^c message and who could explain most readuy to the Army 
officials the significance of the radio broadcast, was Commander 
Rochefort. 

Gen. Miles. So then this was a means of getting the information to 
Hawaii that ^he Winds message was out. Is that what you mean ? 

Col. Bratton. No, that this would be the most expeditious way of 
telling our people in Hawaii that relations between Japan and one or 
more countries would be broken off. 

Gen. Miles. If a certain message came through? 

Col. Bratton. They were monitoring them in Hawaii; they got 
them there before we got them. They were listening to the sjime 
stuff we were, so my idea here was that if our G-2 got in touch with 
Rochefort, he having already received this code by broadcast, could 
tell our G-2 at once what it meant. It was a means of saving time. 

Col. Clarke. Why did you wait two weeks? You got it on Novem- 
ber 19 and told Hawaii on December 5. I am not clear on that. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence points to the fact that Sadtler is partly accurate 
in what he says. 

Gen. Miles. The message of November 19 gave us the word which 
they would use in three cases. Now what Bratton is saying, if I 
understand correctly, is that this message of December 5 was a means 
of letting our G-2 faiow thoroughly not only that this code had been 
arranged [«S] but the implementing message was in, which 
would account for the date of December 5. My recollection about 
that is very vague. 

Col. Bratton. This accounts for some of the discrepancy in the 
timing. It wasn’t translated until the 28th. 

Gen. Miles. The Winds Code message was not translated until 
November 28. 

Col. Bratton. And may not have been given to me until the 29th. 

Col. Clarke. What I am trying to prove Is, was there any knowledge 
in G-2 of the implementing message ? 

Gen. Miles. I think that that is the correct explanation but, as I 
say, on that particular thm^ my memory is hazy, of the implementa- 
tion of the Winds Code. I can conceive, however, of no reason for 
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sending that message about Commander Rochefort except that Roche- 
fort was in position not only to know the code but to know the imple- 
mentation of the code. 

Col. Bratton. There were several nights when I sat up all night 
waiting for this thing to come through. 

Gen. Miles. I am not trying to excuse my poor memory, but I can 
say that certainly from the 5th to the 7th of December there was little 
doubt in my mind that war was going to ensue. I wouldn’t have said 
it was inevitable, but on the 6th the President appealed direct to the 
Emperor of Japan and there wasn’t much doubt in our minds here 
that we were in a ve^ difficult crisis. 

Lt. Col. Gibson. It seems to me that if you had notice that the 
Japanese were ordered to burn their codes on the 5th of December you 
wouldn’t have forgotten that anyway. 

Gen. Miles. This (Winds message] says that these words mean 
“east wind rain” which means, according to this code, that the Japa- 
nese-U. S. relations are in danger and also means that these code 
papers will be burned, but we knew damned well that the Japanese- 
U. S. relations were in danger. I cannot say that I did know of the 
implementing message. I can’t explain why I knew and why Bratton 
didn’t Imow if I knew. That is a blank in my memorj*. 

[5] Col. Bratton. It isn’t conceivable that you would have 
known of this without saying something to me about it because we 
were both waiting for the thing. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff 

17 August 1945 

Subject: Investigation regarding certain testimony of William F. 

Friedman, Director of Communications Research, Signal Security 

Agency, War Department, regarding alleged destruction of certain 

War Department records pertaining to Pearl Harbor 

1. The report of the investigation regarding statements of fact 
made by William F. Friedman in testimony before Admiral H. K 
Hewitt of the U. S. Navy sometime prior to 5 July 1945 is attached 
hereto as TAB A. 

2. In view of the fact that the investigation being conducted by 
Admiral Hewitt is on the same level as that being conducted by Lt. 
Col. Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, it would seem that the release of infor- 
mation to the Navy, as requested by Admiral Hewitt in his letter of 
5 July 1945, is a matter for determination by the Secretary of War. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the request of Admiral Hewitt 
and the results of this investigation be referred to Lt. Col. Clausen 
for preparation of such portion of the testimony in this case as the 
Secretary’s office deems d^irable to furnish Admiral Hewitt. 

Carter W. Clarke 
Brigadier General^ GSC 

Deputy Chiefs MIS 


1 Inch 
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Memorandum for the Chief of Stuff 


13 August 1945 

Sobj^: Investigation regarding certain testimony of William F. 
Friedman, Director of Communications Research, Signal Security 
Agency, War Department, regarding alleged destruction of cer- 
tain War Department records pertaining to Pearl Harbor 

1. 'fhe undersigned was appointed by the A. C. of S!., G-2 to 
conduct an inve^igation regarding the manner in which certain Top 
Secret communications were handled, under authority of a letter 
of 9 September 1944 which read as follows : 

It Is desired that you designate officers of your Division to conduct an in- 
vestigation and interrogations, in accordance with the oral instructions Issued 
to you by the Chief of Staff regarding the manner In which certain Top Secret 
communications were handled. 

The officers designated to conduct this investigation wiil be authorized to 
administer oaths for this purpose. 

By order of the Secretary of War : 

/s/ J. A. Ullo 
J. A. Uuo 
Major General, 

The Adjutant General 


2. The investigation was completed in September 1944. 

3. On about 8 Jidy 1945 the undersigned w-as instructed to re- 
open the investigation to investigate certain statements made by 
William F. Friedman in testimony before Admiral H. K. Hewitt 
of the Department of the Navy earlier in July 1946. 

4. The investigation was re-opened on 13 July 1945 in Room 
2E780, Pentagon Building. Testimony under oath was taken of 
Mr. William F. Friedman, Director of Communications Research, 
[j?] Signal Security Agency, War Department; Col. Otis K. 
Sadtler, Signal OflScer of the Army Ground Force^ Brig* Gen. 
Isaac Spalding, presently stationed at Ft. McPherson, Greorgia ; Mai. 
Gen. Ralph C. Smith, presently Military Attache to France and, 
during the days of Pearl Harbon Executive Officer of the Military 
Intelligence Division; and Brig. Oen. John T. Bissell, Headquarters. 
89th Division, Artillery, ^PO 89, c/o Postmaster, New York. At 
the time of Pearl Harbor, Gen. Bissell was Chiei of the Counter- 
intelligence Branch of the Military Intelligence Division. There 
was also introduced into evidence tne testimony of Mr. William F. 
Friedman as given before Admiral H. E. Hewitt. 

5. All the testimony taken was stenographically reported and 
transcribed. 

6. All the testimony and evidence received have been considered 
and, as a result of this consideration, I find the following facts : 

a. That shortly before 5 July 1945 William F. Friedman, Director 
of Communications Research, Signal Security Agency, War Depart- 
ment, testified before Admiral H. K. Hewitt of the Department of 
the Na'^ in an investigation pertaining to the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. tn his testimony Mr. Friedman testified, along with other 
things, as follows : 

Ai^rozimately a year and a half ago I had a conversation with Colonel 
Sadtler, who came to duty In Washington about then, and we talked about 
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Pearl Harbor because of the fact that he had been the head of onr commiinie» 
tioQS service at the time, and he indicated that he had tried his best to urge 
tliat some specific warning message be sent out to the Department commander. 
He indicated that the “winds” code execute message had come in on the— 
some time on the 4th or 5th of December. I don't think that he was clear 
himself as to which of those two days it was. If I remember correctly, he 
was either notified himself by somebody in the Navy, possibly Admiral Noyes, 
that the message was in — “It's in,'* as I recall it, was the expression used— or 
it may be that the Navy source called Army G-2 and indicated that they had 
had word that the message was in, and that Colonel Sadtler was then called to 
G-2 to corroborate the interception of the message. 

At any rate, there was a question as to the exact word, the Japanese word, 
that was used and when Colonel Sadtler couldn't indicate the word, because 
he hadn't seen the me.ssage himself, I think they tried — I think he said 
[d] that they tried to get a verification from whoever it was — ^Admiral 
Noyes — ^but they weren't successful, whereupon the G-2 authorities simply 
passed the matter over. There was apparently nothing to substantiate the 
existence of the message. 

Then, if I remember correctly, I csked Colonel Sadtler whether he had a 
copy, had ever gotten or seen a copy of this message, and his answer teas, if 
/ remember correctly, that he hadnH himself seen a copy, but that he had been 
told by somebody that the copies had been ordered or directed to be destroyed 
by General Marshall. Of course, I regarded this as merely hearsay evidi'na 
and nothing more than that: highly inconceivable that such a thing would 
happen. And when I talked over the Pearl Harbor story with Captain Bafford, 
1 probably just passed that out as one of those crafty things that get started. 
I shouldn't have done it. I certainly had no idea that he would repeat it. 

b. I find that Mr. Friedman was not told by Col. Sadtler the facts 
as outlined in the last paragraph of Findii^ a, but was told by Col. 
Sadtler at some time in 1943 that Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding had 
told Col. Sadtler that Brig. Gen. J. T. B. Bissell had told Gen. 
Spalding that everything pertaining to Pearl Harbor was being 
destroyed or had been destroyed. 

c. I find that Col. Sadtler was told by Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding 
sometime in Au^st 1943 that Brig. Gen. J. T. B. Bissell had told 
Gen. Spalding wiat certain messages, pertaining to Pearl Harbor, 
had been received and were in the files of G-2 on 7 December 1941 
and that Bissell had deemed it most necessary to destroy them. 

d. I find that Brig. Gen. Isa^ Spalding was not told by Brig. 
Gen. J. T. B. Bissell that certain messages had been received and 
were in the files of G-2 and that he (Bissell) deemed it most neces- 
sary to destroy them. 

e. I find that Col. Sadtler did not tell Mr. Friedman that Gen. 
Spalding had told Col. Sadtler that certain messages implementing 
the Winds Code message were destroyed as a result of an order or 
direction of Gen. Marslmll. 

f. I find that no written message implementing the Winds Code 
message was ever received by G-2, and I find that no records per- 
taining to Pearl Harbor have been destroyed by G-2 or by anybody 
connected with G-2. 

Carter W. Clarke, 

Brigadier General, GSO 

Deputy Chief, hilS 
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PART n 

PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION 

(On the oral directive of the Chief of Staff, Brig. Cien. Carter W. 

Clarke is now renipening the investigation concerning Pearl 

Harbor) 

13 JULY 1945 
FINDINGS 

TESTIMONY OF WHLIAH F. FRIEDMAN 

[J] Place : Room 2E780, The Pentagon. 

Date : 13 July 1945, 1 : 00 p. m. 

Present : Brig. Gen. Carter W. Clarke. 

Colonel E. W. Gibson. 

Mr. William F. Friedman. 

Gen. Clarke. I have been directed by Gen. Marshall to reopen this 
investigation on the basis of the old order that we had here last Sep- 
tember 9 when we started this investigation. I would like to remind 
you that you are still under oath with reference to that and I would 
like to re-swear you in, in connection with this new investigation. Do 
you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God f 

Mr. Friedman. I do. 

Gen. Clarks. State your name, rank, position and organization. 

Mr. Friedman. William F. Friedman, Director of Communications 
Research, Signal Security Agency, War Department. 

Gen. Clarke. I would like you to refresh your memory on this mat- 
ter by looking that letter and statement over before we ask you some 
questions about it. It is a statement sent by the Na^ bearing date 
of 5 July 1945 enclosing your testimony before Adm. Hewitt, together 
with letter from Hewitt to Marshall, 

Gen. Clarke. Will you state, to the best of your knowledge and be- 
lief and recollection, lust what conversations you have had with Capt. 
Safford on tiiis whole subject of the Winds message from the very 
beginning. 

Air. Friedman. Well that would go back to a period of about 18 
months ago when Capt. Safford anparently began to collect material, 
either on ms own behalf or at the direction of some higher authorities, 
having a bearing upon the Pearl Harbor attack. In me course of his 
studies he prepared a list of the pertinent message or messages which 
he thought pertinent that came out of the Navy cryptanalytic bureau. 
Of course at that time we were working very closely with the Navy 
on the diplomatic side and we exchanged fully translations and tech- 
nical data. There were some cases in which he wanted to piece out 
some things which might have been missing from his list of messages, 
asked the Signal Security Agency — well he asked me ffrst — to 
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supply [^5] certain of this material, which was supplied only 
after approval had been obtained to supply whatever was necessarj. 
In the course of getting together these materials we compared note 
of our recollections and of the dates because at that time he was tl® 
head of the Navy cryptanalytic unit and I was principal cryptanalyit 
in the Simal Intelligence Service, and naturally I had a deep interest 
in the whole affair. At about the same time as Capt. Safford began 
his studies, I thought it would be interesting to collect material of 
that nature too. .^d I had a good deal of such material collected 
in the form of messages and in me form of reports, for example, the 
Roberts published report, periodical literature that was pertinent, and 
of course the technical files at the Agency were available for gathering 
together such material as I was directed to gather together upon three 
or four instances — ^I don’t remember now just how many times. Well 
Capt. Safford came over to see me at my office. 

Col. Gibson. When, about ? 

Mr. Friedman. I wish I had brought my notes. I can’t place the 
date accurately enough for this puipose, I am afraid. 

Col. Gibson. Do you have not^ that could place it ? 

Mr. Friedman. I have some notes of dates of conversations, etc. 
I could place it fairly accurately that way. It is 18 months ago 
anyhow and possibly more. 

Gen. Clarke. Suppose you refresh your memory on that from your 
notes and ' 

Mr. Friedman. I will do that. Then I was a member of a special 
committee in connection with cryptographic security, and ad hoc com- 
mittee, and we had occasion to go over to the building where Capt 
Safford had his office from time to time, and every time I passed ty 
he would ask me in or I would stop in to exchange a pleasant word 
or two with him, l^cause he is a long-standing friend of mine. We 
had not only official relations of a cordial nature but also in a per- 
sonal way we were fairly well acquainted. It was in that sort of 
way that we exchanged ideas about Pearl Harbor, and it was from 
him that I first learned of the Winds execute message. I had a very 
go^ recollection of the Winds code setup— well I had a knowledge 
of the Winds code setup from the old days of j)i‘e-Pearl Harboi\ but 
I hadn’t had any recollection whatsoever, if I even had knowledge 
at the time, of the existence of a so-called [5] Winds execute 
message. It was in these conversations that Capt. Safford stated on 
several occasions that there had been such a Winds execute message, 
that he believed that a copy of it was still in somebody’s safe in the 
Ifavy Department, but that all of his attempts to local a copy of the 
Winds execute message in the official files of OP-20-G had been fruit 
less. And he naturally wanted to know if we had anything of that 
nature, and I told him I didn’t know and I didn’t look for anything 
like that. But some time thereafer — months thereafter — an official 
request came through from somebody higher up in the War Depart- 
ment — ^I think it might have been Gen. Bisseil — who directed that 
a search be made through our files at Signal Security Agency to see 
if we could locate such a Winds execute message, and that was fruitless. 

Capt. Safford was very firm in his conviction that there had been 
a Winds execute message and moreover that he himself had had it 
in his hands and that there was no question in his mind of the actual 
transmission of the Winds execute message, of its actual interception. 
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of its translation in accordance with the terms of the Winds code 
setup, of its having been handed over in the proper translated form 
to the Navy peopfe in Naval Intelligence who had jurisdiction of 
dissemination. Also, he was apparently quite convinced that dis- 
semination had been made to the Amw, it not to the Signal Intel- 
ligence Service then to somebody in G-2. And he felt that there 
was some very excellent reason why no copies of this message could 
be found, and of course it left a number of questions and inferences 
in his mind which he naturally transferred to my mind. Well he also 
had apparently definite knowledge that certain testimony before one 
of the several Boards investigating Pearl Harbor showed clearly that 
there had been a Winds execute transmission and he believed that the 
Roberts Board had some definite knowledge about its having been 
transmitted, etc. 

Well this mysterious disappearance, according to him, of all copies 
of the Winds execute message naturally was of extreme interest to 
me, and some time after my first, or possibly second, conversation 
with Capt. Safford, I learned of the return to Washington for duty 
of Colonel Sad tier. We were old friends. I have known him for 
certainly 20 years. And when he came to Washington — I don’t know 
whether he called me or I called him — I can’t recall that — ^but being 
old friends, naturally we wanted to get together. Shortly after he 
came back he came over to my office one day — and I don’t know whether 
he had specifically in mind to talk about Pearl Harbor [.^] he 
may have, but at any rate in the course of our reminiscences about 
those days, he told me some very startling things. I might say he was 
quite positive about what he said and left me more or less breathless at 
one part of his news. I don’t know whether I should call it informa- 
tion or what, but at any rate, when I asked him about the Winds 
execute message his recollection was apparently extremely clear, and he 
certainly was positive about his recollection of the fact that such a 
Winds execute mesage had been intercepted by a Navy source, be- 
cause he told me that he was called over to either Gen. Miles’ office 
or Col. Bratton’s office — I don’t recall which one — ^but at any rate he 
was called over to — well we may have to go back — I recall now that 
he said that Adm. Noyes called him one morning and my recollection 
is that it was on December 4 — might have been the 5th — 1941, saying — 
and this stands very bright in my memory — he actually (quoted what 
Adm. Noyes said to him on the telephone: “It’s in,” meaning that the 
Winds execute message had been transmitted and had been intercept^ 
and that it meant a break in relations between Japan, and he said, 
if I recall correctly, a break in relations between Japan and England, 
and that he had then gone over to either Gen. Miles’ office or to Col. 
Bratton’s office — or Adm. Noyes had telephoned the same message or 
the purport of the Winds execute message to Gen. Miles or to Col. 
Bratton. At any rate. Col. Sadtler was either summoned or pre- 
sented himself to G-2 and said that the Winds execute message had 
come in and that something should be done right away. Well Col. 
Brattonj who was the Japanese language expert, wanted Col. Sdatler 
to tell him what the Japanese word was that had been included in the 
Winds execute message. I don’t think it is necessary for me to indi- 
cate the nature of the Winds code setup, but at any rate. Col. Bratton 
wanted to know what the Japanese word was. Well Sadtler said 
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that he himself had not seen the message, he had gotten the informa- 
tion from the Navy source by telephone and that he therefore couldn’i 
give the Japanese word. He was directed to go get the Japanest 
word. And here my recollection isn’t very clear as to whether h« 
actually went over personally to Adm. Noyes’ office or whether he tried 
it on the telephone, but he apparently wasn’t able to get the Japanes« 
word, whatever it was. He want back to Col. Bratton or Gen Miles 
when he was unsuccessful in getting the Japanese word, or perhaps 
even a copy of the message — which is something I don’t understand — 
at any rate when he was unable to produce the message or the J apanese 
word they said there was nothing they could do, that perhaps there 
was disbelief on their part in the allegation that [5] the mes- 
sage had been transmitted and intercepted. That of course was very 
interesting to me. And then I asked him whether he had a copy of 
the Winds execute message, and I am pretty sure in my recollection that 
he said that he never had had one and of course didn’t have any now. 
He did have certain things put awav in a safe deposit box, and I 
don’t know what sort of documents he might have put away. But 
he did mention one document which was of very great interest to me. 
I have naturally not seen it — I didn’t ask him to sliow me a copy of 
iL but this, to the best of my recollection is what he told me about mat. 
He said that on Friday, possibly earlier than Friday, December 5th, 
he, being deeply concerned about the threat of negotiations with tJic 
Japanese Goveirunent and noting the tenor of the messages that we 
were turning out in translation, became extremely apprehensive that 
war might break out at almost any hour without any declaration on 
the part of the Japanese. And he felt that somebody high up in the 
War Department ought to send a message out to Gen. Short warning 
him that — well I remember the words in general of what he said was 
the type of message that he actually prepared in his own hand : “Break 
in relations between Japan and United States may be expected within 
the next 24 or 48 hours. Take all necessary steps to insure that there 
will be no repetition of Port Arthur.” Now by that of course he 
meant that in the Busso- Japanese war the Japanese attacked at Port 
Arthur without warning, and the implication was quite clear what 
he had in his own mind. Well he tried to interest some of the people 
in the higher echelons in sending such a message, and I don’t recall 
the various steps he took. He tried somebody in G-2; he tried some- 
body in Operations Division; the Secretary of the General Staff — 
I can’t enumerate them all now — ^but at any rate he said that he got 
turned down all the way and nobody would pay any attention to hW 
He claims to have a copy of such a proposed message, or rather a draft 
of a message, still in his possession. 

Well, in the course of this conversation I asked him, “What do you 
suppose happened to the Winds execute message which we believe 
so firmly was intercepted ?” Well he said he was told that they were 
ordered destroyed. And that sort of took me aback, and I said, “By 
whom ?” And he said, “By Gen. Marshall.” It was something that 
I just couldn’t believe, swallow, or give credence to, and I expressed 
my disbelief, but he was pretty firm m his statement and there was no 
checking him in that. Now where he got it from I don’t remember. 
I do know that on a subsequent occasion or two — because we met 
each other once or twice thereafter — my disbelief of the story was 
discredited by [<7] him apparently, because he still remained 
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very firm in his belief that all copies of the Winds execute message, 
botn in the Army and in the Navy, had been destroyed and ordered to 
be destroyed. 

Col. GntsoN. Did he say who told him this story that these messages 
had been burned — at Gen. Marshall’s order? 

Mr. Friedman. He did. 

Col. Gibson. Who did he say told him that story ? 

Mr. Freedman. The name is Ike Spalding, but I don’t recall his 
grade or rank. It is possibly Col. Spalding — I don’t recall whether 
or not he told me of the official position which Spalding occupied. 
Now, while I am at it, I recall that Col. Sadtler stated that there were 
two messages ordered destroyed. 

Col. Gibson. Did he say that as of his own knowledge or that some- 
body had told him there were two ? 

Mr. Friedman. I am quite sure that it was not of his own knowl- 
edge. He was passing on second-hand information. Now what cre- 
dence he gave to the story that was told to him I don’t know — ^I don’t 
recall — ^but the other message which was allegedly also one that was 
destroyed was a message which was supposed to have — well as I recall 
it — a message was sent by the War Department a day or two after 
Pearl Harbor, maybe Monday, to the Signal Officer, Col. Powell, ask- 
ing him whether the radar installation in the islands was in operative 
order at the time of the attack. And the answer came back in the 
affirmative. Now whether the question and answer were destroyed, or 
rather alleged to have been destroyed, or ju^ the answer, I don’t recall, * 
but at least there were two different tmngs involved. 

Gen. Clarke. In order words, they were on two different subjects? 

Mr. Freedman. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. This talk took place in your office? 

Mr. Friedman. In my office. 

Col. Gibson. You don’t know the exact day? 

Mr. Freedman. I could place that because I made very, very rough 
notes of the substance of the conversation after 

[7] Col. Gibson. Will you supply us the approximate date? 
Was anybody else in your office when that took place ? 

Mr. Friedman. No. There were just the two of us. 

Col. GmsoN. Was that the first talk you had with CoL Sadtler after 
he came back in the War Department? 

Mr. Friedman. The very first. 

Col. Gibson. And after that you had two or three other talks with 
him? 

Mr. Freedman. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. Those took place where? 

Mr. Friedman. I think there was one more occasion when he came 
over to the office and the other time or two was when we were socially 
having dinner together or something like that. At my home I know 
there was one evening that we talked about it privately, just the two 
of us, in my own study. 

Col. Gebson. He never claimed to you to have seen the Winds exe- 
cute message himself? 

Mr. Friedman. He never did. 

• Col. Gibson. What did he say he had in his safe deposit box other 
than a copy of the draft of the message he tried to get sent out? 

79716 — 46 — Ex. 147 7 
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Mr. Fbiedhak. I don’t recall that he said anything. I may have 
asked him, “What else do you have there,” and he eitiier passed it 
off with a remark, “Well never mind, I am not telling anybody.” But 
I rather got the impression that he felt that as head of the Army com- 
munications at the time and the superior of the officer in charge of 
the Signal Intelligence Service, he might be called upon some day is 
connection with an investigation and that he had put certain things 
away. I might say that, to the best of my knowledge and recollection, 
Col. Sadtler didn’t inmpose any secrecy upon what he was telling ma 
Oh naturally he trusted to my discretion, but I don’t know whether 
he had in mind that I might or might not communicate the informa- 
tion to others entitled to know about such things or not. I certainly 
wouldn’t have said anything to Capt. Safford about it if he had im- 
posed some sort of secrecy upon what he was telling me, and of course 
you understand that, not giving any credence to it myself, I didn’t feel 
that Safford would believe any of it. But to my astonishment. [5] 
Safford seemed to think there might be something to it, at least he 
thought there was a Winds execute message and now it can’t be found. 

Col. Gibson. Did Safford come to your office for some of these con- 
ferences? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, he was over to my office two or three times in 
an official way — I mean getting together the data that he wanted. He 
supplied us with digests of his series of messages and I think he 

turned over a copy of everything he gave me to Gen. . I do 

have rough notes made of some of these conversations. If they arc 
necessary I will put them at your disposal. 

Gen. Clarke. I think that would highly advisable, because I hope 
this is the last round-up and I think that you ought to come back in 
the morning 

Mr. Friedman. General, I am going to take for the air tomorrow. 
I had better do it this afternoon. 

Col. Gibson. At the time of Pearl Harbor and before or somewhat 
prior, you were not working with Jap cryptography, were you ? 

Mr. Friedman. No, I was not directly engaged in it because, as you 
know, I had been ill, had had a nervous breakdown. 

Col. Gibson. You were putting in part time at that time? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes, when I came back to duty after I was dis- 
charged from Walter Reed, Gen. Mauborgne and Col. Minckler told 
me I was to take it easy and come and go as I pleased. I used to come 
in about a half hour or an hour late in the morning and leave a half 
hour before the end of the day so as to avoid heavy traffic. I was not 
in direct touch with the cryptanalytic work, although I did see, when- 
ever I wanted to, the messages that came out. 

Gen. Clarke. Who was in' direct charge of the Japaniese at that 
time, while you were ill ? 

Mr. Friedman. Well of course at the time of Pearl Harbor it was 
Col. Minckler, who was in char^ of Signal Intelligence Service, and 
then I think he was ranked as Captain — Capt. Doud, Capt. Svensson 
and then Rowlett was in technical charge of the Jap diplomatic op- 
eration. 

Gen. Clarke. Do you know whether or not Col. Sadtler saw the out- 
put of the institution ? 
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[5] Mr. Friedman. I am certain that he saw the very important 
messages but I don't know that he saw everything that came out. 

Gen. Clarks. Did Gen. Mauborgne? 

Mr. Friedman. The same situation. He saw the important mes- 
sage. 

Gen. Clarke. Of course Olmstead was in there — ^not Mauborgne. 

Mr. Friedman. Well Gen. Olmstead didn’t take as much interest 
in that sort of thing as Gen. Mauborgne did. He may have seen 
occasional messages. As a matter of fact, I recall Sadtler said that 
four or five days before Pearl Harbor, Gen. Olmstead was planning 
on going to Panama on an inspection tour and that Col. Sadtler tried 
to mssuade Gen. Olmstead from taking this trip, saying that “condi- 
tions are extremely critical and I beheve war is going to break out 
within the next 72 hours ; maybe you had better stay around.” Well 
Gen. Olmstead didn’t agree with him and decided to go ahead with 
the trip, and he did. I think he came back within a day or two after 
Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Gibson. How many were ei^ged in the cryptanalytic workwon 
this Japanese traffic at the time of Pearl Harbor by the Signal Intelli- 
gence Service? 

Mr. Friedman. You mean right in the Munitions Building — ex- 
clusively the intercept personnel? 

CoL Gibson. Yes. 

Mr. Friedman. I prefer to wait until I get my notes to answer. 

Col. Gibson. Was our section as big as the Navy section? 

Mr. Friedman. They were comparable in size. I think there were 
just as many on the diplomatic side as on our side. 

Col. Gibson. Did the Army process its material as speedily after 
receivij^ it as the Navy did ? 

Mr. EtoDMAN. Oh yes. I believe that there is little to be said 
about comparative speeds. We were both most anxious to get these 
things out as expeditiously as possible, in fact there was a good deal 
of competition in getting out the translations and if, of course on 
isolated occasions, we found that they were a bit slow or we were a 
bit slow, we would inquire to see what had happened. Well it might 
have been a key had to be reconstructed or — I couldn’t say 

that we processed a certain message faster than they because there was 
no way of telling. 

Col. Gibson. Who set the priorities as to which code should be read 
first? 

Mr. Friedman. Those were set by the Chief Signal Officer and the 
Director of Naval Communications in conference with the technical 
^ople, etc. As a general rule we processed the messages in the 
Purple system under a first priority because our experience had been 
that th^ was the system that carried the most important traffic. What 
came ^at I don’t recall exactly. It might have been the com- 
bmed PA-!^, as I remember one desimation. That was an en- 
ciphered code system. Then there was a J— 19, also an enciphered code' 
system, and the least of the codes in priority was what we called LA, 
1 below that would come plain language. 

The Army and Navy agreed on this priority? 

Mr. Friedman. Oh yes, the priorities were set by mutual agreement. 
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Gen. Clarke. That was done in conference from the Director of 
Naval Communications and the Chief Signal Officer. Do you mean 
by that those two individuals or their representatives? 

■ Mr. Friedman. At that time, Gen. Mauborgne, who was in office 
as Chief Signal Officer when the odd and even date was set up as 
the basis for operation, took a great interest in this work, much more 
so than the Chief Signal Officer. I can’t say absolutely at the moment 
that he himself sat down with his opposite number — at that time 
Adm. Noyes — and decided the priority scale, but I thing those two 
officers would certainly approve a schedule recommended by the tech- 
nical people. Naturally the technical people would have to have a 
hand in determining those priorities because of technical considera- 
tions, the difficulty of each system, etc. I should have said also that 
the A. C. of S., G-2 would have a very vital word to say in the process- 
ing of priorities. 

Gen. Clarke. You never got any guidance from the Chief Signal 
Officer or the A. C. of S., G-2 in your case, or the Office of Naval 
Intelligence in the Navy, on interception or anything of that kind? 
As you got this stuff you worked on it according to the classification 
of the code and its degree of security ? Is that what I understand ? 

Mr. Friedman. I don’t understand your question. Are you asking 
did the technical people process these messages in accordance with 
their own ideas? 

[ff ] Gen. Clarke. Their own ideas, or did they get guid.-ince 

from on high? 

Mr. Friedman. Guidance from on high. The decision to process 
Purple messages, for example, would be one for the people of a higher 
echelon to say, “Yes, process those first.” In fact, even in connection 
with the intercept operation and the forwarding operation, those things 
were all set up by priorities. The material that came from Honolulu, 
for example, nad to be sent according to some priority system. 

Gen. Cl.\rke. Is it correct in your opinion— something that I have 
heard — that the most important traffic came in a lower grade system 
and not in the high CTade Purple? 

■ Mr. Friedman. No, I wouldn’t subscribe to that. We occasionally 
did encounter a case in which a message of considerable importance 
would be in a low or medium grade code, but largely because it came 
from a place which didn’t have the higher level material, or there 
have been cases in which some sort of a condition of a breakdown 
of a machine at a station which was provided with a machine would 
cause a message to go in a code of a lower category. 

Gen. Clarke. In our discussions here we have referred a number 
of times, and so have you, to the so-called Japanese Purple system. 
Will you state approximately when that was solved and by whom it 
was solved ? 

Mr. Friedman. To the best of my recollection, the first complete 
translation was handed in some time in August, it mig^ have been 
the early of August or the middle part of August. We had been 
working on the Japanese Purple system. This system had super- 
seded a system known as the which was also a machine cipuer. 
But when the Purple system was first introduced it presented an 
extremely difficult problem on which the Chief Signal Officer asked 
us to direct our best efforts. After work by my associates when we 
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were making very slow progress, the Chief Signal Officer asked me 
{►ersonally to take hand. I nad been engaged largely in administra- 
tive duties up to that time, so at his request I dropped everything 
else that I could and began to work with the gi*oup. Naturally this 
was a collaborative, cooperative effort on the part of all the people 
concerned. No one person is responsible for the solution, nor is there 
any single person to whom the major share of credit should go. As 
I say, it was a team, and it was only by very closely coordinated 
teamwork that we were able to solve it, which we did. It represents 
[i^] an achievement of the Army cryptanalytic bureau that, so 
far as I know, has not been duplicated elsewhere, because we definitely 
know that the British cryptanalytic service and the German cryp- 
tanal^ic service was baffled in its attempts and they never did solve 
it. After we solved the Purple system, the technical data necessary 
to operate the system and a machine constructed by ourselves were 
turned over to the British so that they were in position to process 
Purple messages also. We did the same so far as concerns the Navy. 
We provided them with a Purple machine or two. 

Gen. Clarke. On approximately what date did we give the Purple 
machine to the British; 

Mr. FsiEDaitAN. I recall that very clearly. A joint U. S. Navy- 
U. S. Army cryptanalytic mission consisting of four officers, two from 
each service, went to London for the purpose of establishing tech- 
nical cooperation with the British cryptanalytic service. It was at 
that time the Army furnished a Purple machine and the technical 
data to the British. 

Gen. Clarke. To the best of yoyr knowledge and belief then, was 
all of the traffic which has since become known as the Pearl Harbor 
traffic in these Pearl Harbor investigations available to the British 
at the same time as it was available to the American Army and Navy f 

Mr. Friedman. I believe that to be a correct statement. The only 
thing that they might lack would be certain intercepts which they were 
not in a position to 

Gen. Clarke. You mean by that individual messages? 

Mr. Friedman. Yes. 

Gen. Clarke. Did you ever discuss or hear them discuss the Pearl 
Harbor traffic ? 

Mr. Friedman. No. 

Gen. Clarke. Or any of the traffic leading up to Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Friedman. No. The only thing that I do know is that there 
exists in the files one or two messages wnich came from British sources 
out in the Far East. If you remember, the British had some relations 
with the Dutch in the East Indies. 


% 


TESTIM0N7 OF COL. OTIS E. SASTLEB 

Place: Boom 2E780, The Pentagon, 
ate: 14 July 1946. 

Time : 10 : 00 a. m. 

Present: 

Brig. Gen. Carter W. Clarke. 

Colonel E. W. Gibson. 

Colonel Otis K. Sadtler. 
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Col. Gibson. Col. Sadder, you realize that you are under oath and 
you are fully aware of what your rights are ? 

Col. Sadtler. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. I want to ask you first if you ever saw a so-called 
Winds execute message? 

Col. Sadtler. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. To your knowledge, was such a message ever ‘in the 
War Department? 

Col. Sadtler. It was not. 

Col. Gibson. And all that you know about that message and all 
contact that you had with it is in your former testimony ? 

Col. SAim.ER. That is right. I might further add that the infor- 
mation came from Adm. Noyes. 

Col. Gibson. Mr. William F. Friedman has testified before Adm. 
Hewitt of the Department of the Navy recently as follows: “Then 
if I remember correctly, I asked Col. Sadtler whether he had a copy, 
had ever gotten or seen a copy of this message, and his answer was, if 
I remember correctly, that ne hadn’t himself seen a copy but that 
he had been told by somebody that the copies had been ordered or 
directed to be destroyed by Gen. Marshall.” Did you tell Mr. Fried- 
man that you had been told by somebody that the copies of the Winds 
execute message had been ordered or directed to be destroyed by 
Gen. Marshall? 

Col. Sadtler. I will make an absolute flat denial of that state- 
ment made by Mr. Friedman because, as far as I know, that message 
was never in the War Department and I never made any statement 
that Gen. Marshall ordered it destroyed or that anyone told me that 
Gen. Marshall ordered it destroyed. 

[2] Col. Gibson. When did you return to duty in Washington 
this last time? 

Col. Sadtler. About March 28, 1944. 

Col. Gibson. After your return during the following summer and 
fall on occasion did you visit with Mr. Friedman? 

Col. Sadtler. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. And did you visit about Pearl Harbor, amongst other 
things? 

Cm. Sadtler. Yes. We had discussed what had happened at that 
time. 

Col. Gibson. Did some of those discussions take place in Mr. Fried- 
man’s office? 

Col. Sadtler. Well I assume they did because I have been in his office 
several times. I had talked to him on occasions about what had hap- 
pened, not only in his office but at his house. 

Col. Gibson. At some time did somebody tell you that messages per- 
taining to the Pearl Harbor affair were being destr^ed ? 

Col. Sadtler. Yes. Some time during 1943 Gen. Isaac Spalding at 
Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, told me something to the effect that J. T. B. 
Bissell had told him that everything pertaining to Pearl Harbor was 
being destroyed or had been destroyed. 

Col. Gibson. Is it possible that you told that to Mr. Friedman in 
one of your conversations? 

Col. SAUTt.ER It is possible. 

Col. Gibson. You have been an old friend of Mr. Friedman for many 
vears? 
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Col. Sadtler. I have known him for over 25 years. 

Col. Gibson. This Colonel, now Brigadier General J. T. B. Bissell, 
that you speak of, do you know him personally f 

Col. Sadtler. I do not. 

Col. Gibson. To your knowledge have you ever met him? 

Col. Sadtler. Yes, I have met him casually but I doubt if I would 
recomize him today if I saw him. 

[5J Col. Gibson. During the period immediately prior to Pearl 
Harbor did you have any official business of any nature with the tlien 
Col.BisseUf 

Col. Sadtler. No. 

Col. Gibson. And your only business of an official nature that you 
did with G-2 at that particular time was done with Col. Rufus Bratton 
and Gen. Miles? 

Col. Sadtler. Yes, and Hayes Kroner. Mostly with Bratton and 
Miles. They were my normal contacts. 

Col. Gibson. Col. Sadtler, Mr. Friedman also has testified that on or 
about the time Adm. Noyes advised you that the Winds execute mes- 
age was in that you prepared a draft of a message that you wanted to 
suggest be sent to the Commanding Generals of the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Panama. Is that so? 

Col. Sadtler. That is correct. 

Col. Gibson. Will you relate now what happened about that ? 

Col. Sadtler. In substance the message was about as follows : “Re- 
liable information indicates war with Japan in the very near future. 
Take every precaution to prevent a repetition of Port Arthur. Notify 
the Na^. Signed Marshall.” 

Col. Gibson. Did you type that message out yourself or who did 
the typing? 

Col. Sadtler. I am positive that I did it because Miss Robinson says 
she never saw it. 

Col. Gibson. Did you have that message with you when you went to 
discuss Adm. Noyes’ message to you that the “Winds Execute” message 
was in, with Col. Bratton and Gen. Miles? 

Col. Sadtler. I did not. After leaving Gen. Miles’ office where Gen. 
Miles and Col. Bratton more or less casually threw off this information 
about the execute of the Winds message, I went back to, my office and 
thought that something ought to be done. That message was typed 
up and I went to see Gen. Gerow and talked this over for a few moments 
with him and suggested that he notify them. Gerow’s reply to the 
effect was that they had been adequately notified, as I recall it. I 
then went to see Secretary of General Staff, Col. Bedel Smith, and told 
him what had been done and [4] suggested he send a message.' 
His reply was to the effect that he refused to discuss it further. 

Col. Gibson. Did Gen. Gailey or Gen. Gerow see the message you 
had prepared — or Gen. Bedel Smith? 

Col. Sadtler. No, I don’t think so. 

Col. Gibson. Col. Sadtler, I also want to ask you if it is true that 
early in December you tried to dissuade Gen. Olmstoad from making 
a tnp to Panama because you felt sure that war was going to bret^ 
out. 

Col. Sadtler. That is correct — on December 1. 

Col. Gibson. Tell us about that. 
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Col. Saotler. On December 1, when Gen. Olmstead was making 
preparations to go to Panama, I attempted to dissuade him from his 
trip because I mt positive that war would be declared before he re- 
turned and I thought that it was his duty to be in Washington. 

Col. Gibson. What did he say? 

Col. Sadtleb. He said, “I am going anyhow and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

Col. Gibson. When did Olmstead return, do you know ? 

Col. Sadtlbr. About the 20th of December. 

Col. Gibson. Did he have any conversation with Marshall when he 
got back, do you know ? 

Col. Sadtler. He said that he had gone to Gen. Marshall or had 
visited Gen. Maishall and Gen. Mardiall had told him that his men 
that he had left in charge while he was gone had not performed 100 
percent, or words to that effect. Olms^d said, “Why didn’t you 
act on the information you already had ?” 

Col. Gibson. Col. Sadtler, have you ever talked anything pertain- 
ing to Pearl Harbor over with Capt. Safford of the Navy ? 

Col. Sadtleb. No. 

Col. Gibson. Have you discussed it with any naval officer who had 
any direct contact with naval communications at the time of Pearl 
Harbor? 

[5] Col. Sadtlhi. Only with Adm. Noyes. 

Continued — 17 July 1945, 9 : 30 a. m. 

Place : Boom 2E780, The Pentagon. 

Present: 

Brig. Gen. Carter W. Clarke. 

Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Col. O. K. Sadtler 

Col. Gibson. Col. Sadtler, Mr. Friedman has also testified that you 
told him that you had heard that in addition to the Winds execute 
message being ordered destroyed by Gen. Marshall, there was a second 
message that was ordered destroyed by Gen. Marshall. This second 
message was a message which was the result of a message sent by the 
War Department a day or two after Pearl Harbor to the Signal Officer, 
Col. Powell, asking him whether the radar installation in the Islands 
was in operative order at the time of the attack, and the answer came 
back in the affirmative. Did you tell Mr. Friedman that you had 
heard that the messa^ of inquiry relative to the working of tne radar 
installation in the Islands or the answer thereto had been destroyed ? 

Col. Sadtler. I did not. The circumstances attending that mes- 
sage are about as follows : I sent the inquiry, with the approval of the 
General Staff, inquiring as to the operation of radar on December 7. 
Upon receipt of that message Col. Colton, Acting Chief Signal Officer, 
personally took a copy of it into Gen. Mar^all’s office. I gave a copy 
to Gteo. Gerow. CoL Colton, upon his return from Gen. Marshall’s 
office, said that he wanted all copies of that message collected and held 
intact as, inasmuch as radar and the damage done at Pearl Harlx>r 
secret at that time, the information was not to be di%losed. Gen. 
Gerow kept his message and I think that Col. Handy had it and he held 
it. 

Col. Gibson. To your knowledge, did Gen. Marshall ever order this 
radar message, either the original inquiry or the answer theieto, de- 
stroyed ? 
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Col. Sadtler. No, To my knowledge, he did not. 

Col. Gibson. Did you ever hear from any source that he had ordered 
either of those destroyed f 

Col. Sadtler. No. 

TESTIHONY OF BKIO. 0£H. ISAAC SPALDIHQ 

[/] Place: Room 2E780, The Pentagon Building, Washington, 

Date : 17 July 1946. 

Time : 9 : 30 a. m. 

Present: • 

Brig. Gen. Carter W. Clarke. 

Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding. 

Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Col. O. K. Sadtler. 

Gen. Clarke. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give 
in this case will be the truth, so help you God? 

Gen. Spalding. I do. 

Gen. Clarke. Will you state your name, rank, organization and 
present station? 

Gen, Spalding. Isaac Spalding, serial number 03383. Brigadier 
General, USA, Station Ft. McPherson, Georgia. 

Gen. Clarke. What were your station and duties in the three months 
preceding Pearl Harbor? 

Gen. Spalding. I was on duty as Chief of the Officers Branch of 
the office of Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, War Department up to 
the night of December 3, 1941, and on the morning of December 4, 
1941 1 became Chief of the Army Exchange Service, which lasted for 
some time after the Pearl Harbor incident. 

Gen. Clarble. Had you previously been on duty in the old War 
Plans Division? 

Gen. Spalding. I had. I was on duty in the War Plans Division 
from the summer of 1932 to the summer of 1936. 

Gen. Clarke. But you were not in the War Plans Division on your 
return from that tour of duty you were then on just preceding Pearl 
Harbor? 

Gen. Spalding. No. I was placed on duty in G-1, War Depart- 
ment, on January 11, 1941 on my return from overseas service in 
Hawaii. 

Gen. Clark. Were you on occasion called into conference by the 
War Plans Division ^nth reference to Hawaiian war plans? 

Gen. Spalding. During my four year tour you mean ? 

[^] Gen. Clarke. While you were with G-1. 

Gen. Spalding. I don’t remember ever talking with anyone in WPD 
about any war plans. I had many friends uiere and would occa- 
sionally go over and see them on matters connected with personnel. 
I rememiber someone in the summer of ’41 — ^I think it was Gen. 
Gterow — stating that a message had been sent to the Philippines mak- 
ing Gen. MacArthur the head of all our Army forces over there, 
but I think that is the nearest that I ever came to anything connected 
with the war plans in any way, I don’t remember talking about 
Hawaii with anyone in ’41, nor do I remember who was in charge 
of the Hawaiian Defense Project. 
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, Gten. Clarke. Did you have knowledge of the intercepted traffic 
which was being produced by the Signal Corps at that tune! 

den. Sfaldino. No. My friend Spencer Akin was in charge of 
some kind of a secret room which was right over G-1 in the same 
wing of the Munitions Building, and I had planned to go up and 
visit Akin and see what was gomg on but I never did go and Akin 
was transferred away. I knew they had some kind of a secret room 
up there and I thought it w^ something with breaking down codes 
but I don’t know what they did. 

Col. Gibson. General, Mr. William F. Friedman, who is at present 
Director of Communications Research of Signal Security Agency of 
the War Department has testified that sometime in 1944, in a con- 
versation with Col. O. K. Sadtler, that Col. Sadtler told him that 
he had been told that a certain message pertaining to a warning on 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, which we called the Winds 
execute message, had been ordered destroyed by Gen. Marshall and 
that another message dealing with the question of whether or not 
the radar installation on the Hai^aiian Islands was in operation on 
the date of Pearl Harbor, and the answer thereto, had been destrOTed 
^ Gren. Marshall’s order. Mr. Friedman further testified that Col. 
^dtler told him that he had been told this story by you. Thereafter 
Col. Sadtler testified that he had never told Mr. Friedman that he 
had heard that Gen. Marshall had ordered this so-called Winds execute 
message destroj'ed or tlie radar message destroyed, but that he had 
been told by you at Ft. Bragg sometime in 1943 that the then CoL 
J. T. B. Bissell, now Brigadier General Bissell, had been ordered 
to destroy all matters pertaining to Pearl Harbor, or that in sub- 
stance. I want to ask you, having given you this background, first, 
did you tell Col. Sadtler that in substance? 

[3] Gen. Spalding. I did not tell him that in substance, answer- 
ing specifically your questiom but I did tell him certain things. But 
at no time was the name of Gen. Marshall ever brought into the con- 
versation or discussion. 

Col. Gibson. What was it you did tell Col. Sadtler? 

Gen. Spalding. I would like to make a rather full statement. By so 
doing maybe I can answer questions which you might specifically ask 
me later. I wish it to^pear in my testimony that it is my full belief 
that the Secretary of Wiir, Mr. Stimson, and the Chief oi Staff, Gen. 
Marshall, are not involved in any way whatsoever with the testimony 
which I am about to give, and it is my belief that neither one knew 
anything of it. 

I was around in the War Department for a year preceding Pearl 
Harbor and for six months thereafter, and of course there were various 
conversations about Pearl Harbor after that “blitz.” It was all very 
vague to me as to why the A. C. of S., G-2, Gen. Sherman Miles, had 
not diagnosed this coming war, and it was rather queer to me that 
soon after the blitz he was transferred to other duty and Gen. Raymond 
Lee was brought back from England to be the War Department G-2. 
This transfer aroused my curiosity but I never did know why it was 
done. 

In the summer of 1943 I was stationed at Ft Bragg, and certain 
troops at Ft. Jackson, South Carolina, came under my command. It 
was my custom to visit the troops at Ft. Jackson about once a week 
for from one to three or four days at a time. In July of 1943 1 moved 
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my whole headquarters and headquarters battery from Ft. Bragg 
do^yn on to the reservation at Ft. Jackson for two weeks field training. 
Previous to that time and during July and for several weeks after, 
Col. John T. Bissell, Field Artillery, commanded one of my artillery 
groups at Ft. Jackson, and so I requested him to make the necessary 
reservations for camping space and maneuver ground on the Ft. Jack- 
son Reservation. Upon my arrival at this camp site I found that Col. 
Bissell and his staff had made arrangements j)reliminary to our enter- 
ing the camp and Col. Bissell himself had established his command 
post under canvas within a few hundred yards of my camp site. We 
were thus camped close together for several days and during that time 
we often sat under the trees and talked in the late afternoons and early 
evenings. Bissell had been on duty in the War Department and I 
believe part of his \^J^] duties were connected with secret service 
operators. Naturally we talked about matters which were of inter- 
ek. to each other and I had some curiosity on our secret service, but I 
learned nothing from him except such generalities as that we had 
considerable such effort now that the war was under way. I remem- 
ber telling him that G-2 denied during peacetimes that they ever had 
any operators, but I didn’t believe those statements. He made no 
remark as to whether they did or didn’t. I remember telling him 
that I had alwavs wanted to be a sleuth or a detective of some kind 
but I didn’t think I would be a success at it. But I was always curious 
concerning detective stories, etc. It is my opinion and recollection 
that Bissell in no way whatsoever revealed any secrets connected with 
his duties concerning our secret operators. I remember that I would 
have liked to have him talk more but he didn’t. 

We talked about the Pearl Harbor incident. I remember expressing 
to him my failure to understand how Sherman Miles and the Navy 
could fail to discover that those Japanese vessels had left home ports. 
I was under the impression from my experience in both the Army 
and Navy War Colleges and in the War Department General Stan 
and in my dealings with the Navy while on duty in the General Staff, 
from all these experiences I had thought or believed that our Navy 
kept track of every vessel carrying the Japanese flag, both commercial 
and war vessels, and I didn’t see how those vessels m peacetime could 

g t away from Japan and come down near Hawaii without our Navy 
lowing it. I was astounded at their ignorance or inability to detect 
that ! I remember shooting off my mouth about Sherman Miles, for 
whom 1 didn’t have a very high regard professionally, and I think 
I remember telling him what I told Walter Krueger when he asked 
me what I thought about Sherman Miles, I told him that I thought 
Miles was a “stuffed shirt,” and Krueger was astonished that I should 
think that about him. And so by our talking we got into the subject 
of Pearl Harbor and the information which we must have had and 
which the Navy must have had and our failure to give some kind of 
a better warning to Gten. Short. I remember expressing my disgust 
at those airplanes up at Wheeler Field all lined up for Saturday 
morning inspection and were still there on Sunday morning, and I 
told him of my disgust that those radars weren’t working, that I 
knew when I left Hawaii in 1940 thev were being installed. And 
Bissell said that certain messages had been received and were in the 
files of G-2 and he deemed it most necessary [5] to destroy 
them. I got the impression that these messages were derogatory to 
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the War Department and that he (Bissell) on his own responsibility 
destroyed them. I had the impression that they were secret infoi;ma- 
tion which it was most desirable that the President, Congress, the 
public, Mr. Stimson and Gen. Marshall not know about. I had the 
reeling that Bissell destroyed them without even Gen. Baymond Lee, 
the G-2 at that time, knowing they were in existence. 

Now the question may come up as to sobriety on this occasion. We 
were out there under the trees and upon my arrival a bottle of Scotch 
and two or three bottles of soda water had been presented to me and 
when I broke camp 14 days later I returned the unopened bottle of 
Scotch and possibly the soda water to the oflScer who had given them 
to me upon my arrival at Ft. Jackson. I may have had some liquor 
of my own with me and Bissell and I may have had a drink or two 
of Bourbon which 1 provided — I don’t remember — ^but it is customary 
for me to drink one or two highballs after the day’s work is over. 
Sometimes the day’s work is not over until late at night, midnight 
or later, and then of course I don’t drink, but I am sure I was sober 
all the time I was down there in camp with my headquarters battery 
and headquarters staff. 

Gen. Clarke. Was Bissell sober? > 

Gen. Spalding. Yes. Bissell and I, in the course of three or four 
months that he was in my command, we would have a bottle of beer 
together or over at his quarters before supper have a bottle of beer 
or a highball. I loafed with him considerable, was with him a lot 
during duty hours, and never knew him to take a drink during duty 
and after retreat we would have a drink or two, but I never remember 
taking more than two. Bissell carries liquor very well and did not 
drink to excess. 

Now about this occasion .of my talking to Sadtler. It is natural that 
we talk about those thin^ which worry us a little and Sadtler dropped 
into my house one evening at Ft. Bragg about August of 1943 and 
we talked for an hour or two there in my home. Col. Sadtler does 
not drink alcoholics^ to my knowledge, and didn’t there at my house. 
I knew that he was interested in Pearl Harbor and I told him of this 
incident of my talking with Bissell out there under the trees and 
[d] Bissell having told me that he had destroyed what I would 
call vital records which, if known, would be very unpleasant for the 
War Department. I don’t remember that Bissell used those expres- 
sions but that is the impression which I got. 

Gen. CLARHa!. I got the impre^ion from your statement that these 
messages were from secret operatives. Was that your impression? 

Gen. Spaldino. No, they might have been either, but they were so 
hot that if Gen. Marshall had known about them it would have been 
very disagreeable for Gen. Marshall, but what the source of them was 
I don’t remember that Bissell indicated it in any way whatever. 

Col. GibsOn. You definitely understood, then, firom him that this 
destruction was done on his own initiative and not at the suggestion 
of anyone else? 

Gen Spalding. That is absolutely the impression I have. 

Col. Gibson. Have you ever heard from any other source of any 
of these. Pearl Harbor records, the claim that they were destroyed ? 

Gen. Spaldino. No. Bissell was the only man who ever told me 
anything, that I remember. I hope it is clear in here that I wouldn’t 
want anjibing I say to transgress the integrity of Mr. Stimson <ti 
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George Marshall. Thej are two of the finest men in the world and 
they would hew to the line I know. 

TESXmONT OF H AJ. GEN. BALFH C. SMITE 

[/] Place : Boom 2E780, The Pentagon. 

Date : 18 July 1945. 

Time : 10:05 a. m. 

Present : 

Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Smith. 

Brig. Gen. Carter W. Clarke. 

Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Gen. Clarke. Do you solemnly swear that the statements you make 
in this case will be the truth, so help you God? 

Gen. Smith. I do. 

Gen. Clarke. Are you familiar with your rights as a witness, self- 
incrimination? 

Gen. Smith. I am. 

Gen. Clarke. Will you state your name, rank, organization and 
station. 

Gen. Smith. Major General Ralph C. Smith. Presently Military 
Attache, Paris, France. 

Gen. Clarke. What were your duties in the three months preceding 
and approximately 3 months following the so-called Pearl Harbor 
incident? 

Gen. Smith. During the period specified and for soniething more 
than a year previous, I was Executive Officer of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Gen. Clarke. Under General Miles? 

. Gen. Smith. Under General Sherman Miles, until his relief in 
December 1941. Thereafter I occupied the same position with respect 
to Brig. Gen. Raymond Lee. 

Gen. Clarke. You never were Executive Office under Gen. Strong? 

Gen. Smith. My recollection is that Gen. Strong was actually desig- 
nated as G-2 after I left the G-2 Division. He was acting as G-2 
for a week or so prior to my departure. 

Gen. Clarke. Will you state in a general way what your duties as 
Executive Officer were? 

Gen. Smith. As Executive Officer of the Military Intelligence 
Division I was chared primarily with responsibility for all amnin- 
istrative functions of the Division. As Executive Officer I was also 
head of the Administrative Branch. I conceived my mission to be 
to relieve the [^i] G-2 from as much concern about the routine 

operation of his Division as possible. The Administrative Branch 
included matters such as finance, personnel, both military and civilian, 
allotment of office space (Which I may say parenthetically was a 
terrible headache at that time because we were being moved from 
one part of the Munitions Building to another). I also had charge 
of the filing system, the records room and the general procedure of 
handling records. The Translation Section was also included. Being 
charged primarily with administrative responsibilities, I did not 
have any direct responsibility in the intelligence chain. Because of 
my close relationship with the G-2, 1 was aware of a great deal that 
was going on in the intelligence and counter intelligence part of the 
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Division’s work, but I did not have any direct responsibility for op- 
erating that. The chaii) of responsibili^ passed directly from G-‘i 
to the heads of the Intelligence Branch, Counter Intelligence Branch 
and Plans and Training Branch. 

Col. Gibson. Were you aware of the existence at that time in 1941 
of the so-called Magic material? 

Gen. Smith. I was. Of course, as you know, every effort i^as made 
to limit to the very minimum, persons who had contact with or even 
knowledge of the existence of Magic material. However, because of 
my position, I knew of course, of our work in the Signal Intelligence 
Service of intercept and I was aware of our success in breaking the 
Japanese codes. I knew that this material was being handled in the 
raw in the Far Eastern Section by Japanese experts and that the 

f iroduct of the code-breaking work was being distributed in locked 
eather pouches to the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of War, G-2 and 
later to the State Department and the White House. 

Col. Gibson. Will you state your recollection as to how this Magic 
material was handled between tlie period of 1 July 1941 and Pearl 
Harbor ? 

Gen. Smith. The head of the Far Eastern Section, Col. Bratton, 
and his principal assistant. Col. PettiOTew, were the principal ones 
involved in handling this material. I knew that they had a great 
deal of contact with Gen. Miles, the head of G-2, on this material 
and I was generally cognizant of its nature and sometimes of its 
context, but I made no effort to pry into the exact nature of it because 
it did not concern my direct functions. 

Col. Gibson. At some time did you read this material? 

Gen. Smith. Along in the late summer, as I recall it, Gen. Miles gave 
me a key to the Magic pouches. If I remember correctly, it was when 
he was absent on leave for a few days. For a period of several weeks • 
or a month, approximately, I saw the pouches and read the contents of 
most of them. Later in the fall, it was about September, Gen. Miles 
told me that the Chief of Staff had expressed the desire to restrict to 
the absolute minimum persons having access to and knowledge of the 
Magic material. Therefore I ret>imed to Gen. Miles the key to the 
pouches that I had and after that date I did not see any of the material, 
so far as I remember. 

Col. Gibson. Who delivered those pouches to Gen. Miles? 

Gen. Smith. As a matter of routine. Col. Bratton. Sometimes Col. 
Pettigrew. I do not recall their being handled by any other person. 
Cob Gibson. Was that delivery made daily? 

Gen. Smith. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. On occasions did you see Col. Bratton with several 
pouches in his possession? 

Gen. Smith. Yes. Col. Bratton would have several pouches because 
similar ones were being given to the Chief of Staff, to the best of my 
recollection. I believe that the same copy went from the Secretary of 
War’s office to the Chief of Staff, and I mow that there was a separate 
copy for G-2. Whether there was a third c opy I am not certain. 

Col. Gibson. Is it your recollection that WPD had a pouch? 

Gen. Smith. Yes. I am certain that Gen. Gerow had access to the 
material because I remember some incidents through the fall when I 
made contact with Gen. Gerow and arranged a meeting with him for 
Gen. Miles and vice versa. I also know that the Navy was handling 
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the material because I remember there were conferences of Adm. Wil- 
kinson with Glen. Miles and Gen. Gerow in the G-2 office. 

Col. Gibson. Is it your recollection that the State Department re- 
ceived a pouch? 

[4] Gen. Smith. Yes. A pouch went to the State Department, 
delivered there in person I believe by Col. Betts, who was the liaison 
officer with the State Department at that time. That I am a little hazy 
on, whether it was Col. Betts or Col. Bratton that took it over. And I 
know a pouch was taken to the White House on many days. 

Col. Gibson. Will you describe how the contents of the pouch looked 
when you saw them and about how many sheets might be in the pouch? 

Gen. Smith. The Magic pouches were leather brief cases, I believe, 
with a zipper opening and susceptible of being locked with a padlock. 
On removing the padlock and opening the zipper the material inside 
was contained in a loose-leaf red board cover. In the ones that I 
recollect seeing there were always from three to a dozen or 15 pages. 
They were always carbon copies of other messages. 

Col. Gibson. Did Gten. Miles destroy the contents or' what happened 
to them? 

Gen. Smith. Gen. Miles would read the material, place it in the 
locked pouch and leave it on his desk and I would return it to Col. 
Bratton or Col. Pettigrew the next time they came up. 

Col. Gibson. Did you ever hear of a so-called Winds code message 
prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Gen. Smith. Not that I can recall. 

Col. Gibson. Were you in any conferences of G-2 immediately prior 
to Pearl Harbor or the month prior to Pearl Harbor where the question 
of Japan and its capabilities and intentions were discussed? 

Gen. Smith. I did not attend such conferences. I think I recall a 
meeting in Gen. Miles’ office attended by Col. Kroner, Col. Bratton, 
Col. Pettigrew, Col. Betts and some of the other members of the Intelli- 
gence brain-trust. I did not participate in the conference but I kpew 
it was being held. 

Col. Gibson. These estimates of the situation that were being pre- 
pared by the various intelligence branches during that period of time, 
did they come through your office ? 

Gen. Smith; They came through my desk. The volume of business 
in my office was increasing in geometric proportions at [5] 
about that time. I tried to read those estimates insofar as I could be- 
cause I wished to keep abreast of the general situation. However, 
many of them I was unable to touch ; they would go over my desk to 
Cr-2 and out again. 

Col. Gibson. The Military Attache reports and observer reports that 
came in from the field did not cross your desk? 

Gen. Smith. Th^ did not. They went directly from the mail room 
where they had a processing system that would get them with the 
minimum delay to the interests section in the Intelligence Branch. 
About the only thing that came to the front office would be the evalua- 
tions and estimates based on the Military Attaches’ raw material. 
Sometimes I know, when a report would be of particular interest, it 
would be brought up and shown to Gen. Miles. I remember some 
particularly good reports by Gen. Lee’s office in London and from the 
ofiice in Germany. 
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Col. Gibson. Were you informed prior to Pearl Harbor of the con- 
tents of the message that our Government had sent to the Imperial 
Government of Japan along in the latter part of November 1941 f 

Gen. Shith. I recall vaguely that such a message was in existence, 
but I do not remember that I saw it in the course of my official duties. 

Col. Gibson. In early December 1941 were you preparing to leave 
the War Department? 

Gen. Smith. A list of senior colonels had been prepared by the G-1 
Division with an indication of possible dates when they might be 
called for active combat duty witn the new divisions that were being 
contemplated. I remember that my name was on that list, as well as 
the names of Col. Bratton, Col. Compton, Col. Pettigrew and several 
other officers. From other divisions of the General staff I Imew GoL 
Huebner, Col. Bi<%eway and others were likewise on this list. The 
Chief of Infantry had arranged a special two-weeks’ refresher course 
at Ft. Benning for the benefit of colonels who might be relieved from 
staff duty and assigned to active command in the next few months. 
My name and that of Col. Bratton were submitted for this course. 
Bratton’s name was later removed because of conversations going on 
at tile White House with the Japanese special envoy and the general 
tense nature of the Japanese situation. The course was actually 

f lanned to begin on the 8th of December. I remember distinctly that 
left Washington on the train from the Union [tf] Station for 
Atlanta about C : 00 p. m. December 6th. Ralph Huebner, Mat Ridge- 
way and several others were on the same train with me. I remember 
distinctly that we reached Ft. Benning soon after noon of December 
7th. We were at the Officers’ Club Raving luncheon when the an- 
nouncement by radio of the attack on Pearl Harbor was received. 
A few hours after this, perhaps about 5 : 00 p. m., I received a telephone 
message from Gen. Omar Bradley, Commandant of the school, that 
Gen. Miles had called by phone and asked to have me return to Wash- 
ington by the quickest available means. Gen. Bradley loaned me a 
car to drive to Atlanta, where I got a plan and reached Washinrton 
Monday morning. I must admit that because of this course and my 
preparations to leave,. that happenings in the office on the morning of 
December 6 are quite hazy in my mind. My place during my absence 
was taken by the late Col. Roderick, my .Al^istant Executive Officer. 

Col. Gibson. In the immediate few days prior to Pearl Harbor, any 
messages that were sent out from G-2 to the Commanding Generals 
of the Philippines, Hawaii or Panama, would clear through your 
office? 

Gen. Smith. They would clear through my office. The volume of 
messages had reached a formidable proportion at this time and in 
order to clear them out in the evening, I had had an autograph rubber 
stamp prepared that was kept locked in my deck or in the desk of one 
of my assistants. Whenever a message came ^ properly authenti- 
cated with the initials of one of the Chiefs of Branches or Sections, 
this message would be cleared by one of my assistants without ever 
coming to my attention. 

Col. Gibson. As a matter of routine then, any message that came to 
your office at that time to be cabled to the field or sent to the field 
would be stamped by someone in your office and sent forward for dis- 
patch provided that the Chief of a Branch had initiated the same? 
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Gen. Smith. That is right. The functions of my office were to 
verify that the message had been properly coordinated within the G-2 
Division prior to being sent. I assumed no responsibility for the 
actual context of the message except that it made sense. I had in- 
structed my assistants to read through and see that the message was 
understanciable to them and there were no obvious errors. 

[ 7 ] Col. Gibson. The wisdom or the propriety of sending such 
a message was not a duty of yours f 

Gen. Smith. No. I had no function on that score. I accepted any 
message that had the ^proval, as indicated by initials, of any Branch 
or Section Chief, and I had delegated that responsibility for approval 
to my assistants. 

Col. G1B.S0N. In fact in your administrative duties, you were kept 
so busy that you didn’t know enough of the intelligence situation to 
really pass sound judgment on these messages. Is that correct? 

Gen. Smith. I am sorry to say that that is an understatement, if 
anything. The office was a beehive of activity about this time. 

Col. Gibson. Were you aware of certain warning messages that 
were being sent out by G-2 to the field during the first week in 
December ? 

Gen. Smith. As I have reflected on the events of that week in retro- 
spection, I have a vague awarene.ss that such messages were going out 
and there was a tense atmosphere in the office. I of course knew about 
the presence of the Japanese Ambassador and knew that the confer- 
ences were not going satisfactorily, but that is about the limit of my 
detailed knowledge. 

Col. GmsoN. Any answers to these messages that were sent out in 
either the latter part of November or the first week of December, the 
answers being from Department Commanders, did you see? 

Gen. Smith. Not that I recollect. Our system of office procedure 
was such that the handling of such messages would be emedited to get 
them to the interested agency as quickly as possible. Outgoing mes- 
sages did pass through iw office. Incoming messages were handled 
directly from the Record Section to the interested agency. 

Col. Gibson. Do you ever recall seeing or knowing about a message 
from Gen. Short, the Commanding General in Hawaii, to G-2 in 
answer to a warning message that G-2 had sent out either the latter 
part of November or the first week of December? 

Gen. Smith. I have seen references to the mes^ge which I know 
you mean since, but I am certain that I had no knowledge of it prior 
to December 7. 

[^.] Col. Gibson. After you returned from Ft. Benning on the 
morning of 8 December, then what were your duties ? 

Gen. Smith. My duties continued unchanged as Executive Officer 
of the Division until approximately the end of March. 

Col. Gibson. Then from the 8th of December until the end of March 
you were in charge of the records of G-2? 

Gen. Smith. In a broad supervisory sense, yes. 

Col. Gibson. If any records were to be copied or destroyed or trans- 
ferred to any other source, would you in the ordinary course of your 
duties have had to pass on it? 

Gen. Smith. I am certain that my subordinates would not have 
accepted any orders to tamper with the records, either in changing 

7»7ie — 46 — Ex. 147 8 
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them, removing them or destroying them without having reported the 
fact to me. 

Col. Gibson. At any time during your service in the War Deparir 
ment in 1941 and until you left in March 1942, to your knowledge were 
any of the records of G-2 destroyed? 

Gen. Smith. Categorically, no. The only recollection of any de- 
struction of records that I have occurring during my administraticn 
was in the early part of my function as Executive Officer in 1941 when 
we were making an effort to collect out of the files and eliminate a lot 
of obsolete material dating back to World War I in order to conserve 
filing space. A considerable cleaning up of the Record Section was 
done in 1940 and 1941, as I recall it, in order to place with the National 
Archives material tliat should be kept of permanent record, and mate- 
rial of no permanent value was destroyed. 

Col. Gibson. After that time to your knowledge was any material of 
anv type destroyed ? 

Gen. Smith. I am very certain that no pennanent records after 
January 1941, perhaps, were removed or destroyed. 

Col. GrosoiV. At any time did you ever receive any order from any- 
one after Pearl Harbor while you Avere in the War Department to 
desti-oy or have any records destroyed ? 

Gen. Smith. I did not. 

[5] . Col. Gibson. Or held? 

Gen. Smith. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. Or tampered with? 

Gen. Smith. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. Or touched in any way, shape or manner? 

Gen. Smith. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. As far as you know, are the records of G-2 that per- 
tain to Pearl Harbor for 1941 and up until March 1942 complete ? 

Gen. Smith. To the best of my knowledge they are. 

Col. Gibson. Until you arrived at the War Department yesterday, 
did you ever hear of any story to the effect that some of the Pearl 
Haroor records or reports bearing on Pearl Harbor had been de- 
stroyed ? 

Gen. Smith. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. Prior to yesterday had you ever heard any comments 
made that if certain records in G-2 became known or were made 
public that it would be very damning to the Secretary of War or the 
Chief of Staff ? 

Gen. Smith. No I had never heard any such comment. 

Col. Gibson. Did you know Col. J. T. B. Bissell ? 

Gen. Smith. I did. 

Col. Gibson. And was he on duty in the War Department in G-2 
at the same time you were? 

Gen. Smith. Col. Bissell was, first, assistant to Col. Lester and 
later became Chief of Counter Intelligence Branch. He occupied 
that position, as I recall it, in December 1941. 

Col. Gibson. Now let me ask you this question. Did Col. Bissell, 
to your knowledge, ever destroy any records in G-2 in the War 
Department ? 

Gen. Smith. He did not during my tenure of office ; and I believe 
that if he had I would have known about it from my subordinates. 
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Col. Gibson. Let me ask you this. Did Col. Bissell ever 
tell you that he had destroyed some records dealing with Pearl 
Harbor? 

Gen. Smith. He did not. 

Col. Gibson. Had you ever heard, until yesterday, any story alleg- 
ing that Col. Bissell had said he did destroy certain records? 

Gen. Sanni. I had not. 

Gen. Clarke. Did you ever discuss any of the incidents leading up 
to Pearl Harbor with Col. Bissell? 

Gen. Smith. I have no recollection. It is true that we were both 
members of the G-2 Division for the 3 months following Pearl Har- 
bor. It is possible that we may have discussed it in general terms 
but I have no specific recollection. 

Gen. Clarke. I would like to ask one question here. Do you know 
whether or not the Chief of the Counter Intelligence Group, Col. 
Bissell, had at his disposal all of the information and intelligence 
which was available to the Intelligence Group? 

Gen. Smith. I have a vague recollection that some point was 
brought up either shortly before Pearl Harbor or possibly afterward 
that some sourees of Counter Intelligence data were in existence but 
not being exploited to the maximum. I think I can state as a cer- 
tainty that the Counter Intelligence Branch did not receive the 
pouch containing .the full Magic material. I do, however, have a 
vague recollection that the Far Eastern Branch had some contacts 
with the Counter Intelligence Branch on activities of Japanese agents 
in this country. 

Gen. Clarke. What about Japanese agents in Hawaii? 

Gen. Smith. I have no recollection on that specific score. 

TESTIMONY OF BBICl. GEN. JOHN T. BISSELL 

[i] Place: Room 2E780, The Pentagon. 

I)ate : 4 August 1945, 3 : 10 p. m. 

■ Present: Brig. Gen. John T. Bissell. 

Col. E. W. Gibson. 

Col. Gibson. Gen. Bissell, Gen. Clarke has been directed by Gen. 
Marshall to reopen this Pearl Harbor investigation on the basis of 
the old order that he had here last September 9 when this investigation 
was commenced. I would like to remind you that you are still under 
oath. With reference to that I would like to reswear you in, in con- 
nection with this new investigation. Do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth so help you God ? 

Gen. Bissell. I do. 

Col. Gibson. You of course are aware of your rights ? 

Gen. Bissell I am. 

Col. Gibson. Will you please state your name, rank, position and 
organization. 

Gen. Bissell John T. B. Bissell, Brigadier General, 08624. Head- 
quarters 89th Division, Artillery, APO 89, c/o Postmaster, New York. 

Col. Gibson. You are here as a re.sult of receiving cable orders to 
return here for purposes of this interrogation ? 

Gen. Bissell. I am. 

Col. Gibson. Since your arrival here have you read the sworn testi- 
mony of Mr. Wm. F. Friedman of 13 July 45 before General Clarke 
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and myself, of Col. Otis K. Sadtler of 14 July 1945, and of Brig. Gen. 
Isaac Spaulding of 17 July 1945 pertaining to this Pearl Harbor 
matter? 

Gen. Bissell. 1 have. 

Col. Gibson. Did you also read a copy of the letter that Adm. Hewitt 
sent to Gen. Marshall calling Gen. Marshall’s attention to certain 
testimony of this Mr. Wm. F. Friedman before Adm. Hewitt’s l^ard ? 

Gen. Bissell. I did 

[2] Col. Gibson. Gen. Bissell, you testified previously on this 
matter in September 1944? 

Gen. Bissell. That is correct 

Col. Gibson. And you have refreshed your memory by reading over 
that testimony ? 

Gen. Bissell. I have. 

Col. Gibson. Do you know Brig. Gen. Isaac Spalding? 

Gen. Bissell. 1 do. 

Col. Gibson How long have you known him? 

Gen. Bissell. I reported to him in June of 1943 at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 
while he was in command of the 13th Field Artillery Brigade. I had 
just been ordered to take command of the 112th Field Artilleiy Group 
which was part of that Brigade. 

Col. Gibson. Had you known him before that? 

Gen. Bissell. I had not. 

Col. Gibson. How long did you serve under Gen. Spalding at Ft. 
Bragg? 

Gen. Bissell. From about the 12th of June until some time in Octo- 
ber. I was stationed with my Group at Camp Jackson, S. C. 

Col. Gibson. During this period of time did you have many occasions 
to converse with Gen. Spalding? 

Gen. Bissell. I convei’sed with him frequently as he came down 
from Ft. Bragg about once a week. 

Col. Gibson. How far is Jackson from Ft. Bragg ? 

Gen. Bissell. Koughly, 70 miles. 

Col. Gibson So that he was stationed at Bragg and you were down 
at Jackson all of this time? 

Gen. Bissell. Yes. 

Col. Gibson. There did come a time when his Headquarters Battery 
did come down to J ackson for some training ? 

Gen. Bisseua That is correct. It was in the latter part of July as I 
remember. 

[J] Col, Gibson. At some time in your acquaintance with Gten. 
Spalding during those months in 1943 did he ask you about what 
G-2 knew about the Pearl Harbor attack? 

Gen. Bissell. Yes, he asked me several questions about it. 

Col. Gibson. Did he ask you that on more than one occasion ? 

Gen. Bissell. I don’t recall. I think he may have. 

Col. Gibson. Is there any particular occasion that you have in 
mind when he did talk with you at some length about it? 

Gen. Bissell. Yes, I recall his saying that he could not understand 
why the airplanes at Pearl Harbor had been lined up on the fields 
when conditions were as strained as they were. 

Col. Gibson. Where was that? 

Gen. Bissell. I think that was at Camp Jackson. It might pos- 
sibly have been at Bragg, as I was up there several times. 
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Col. Gibson. Do you remember conversing with him about Pearl 
Harbor when you were sitting together under some trees on the train- 
ing grounds at Jackson? 

Gen. Bissell. I don’t remember the incident. It may well have 
occurred there or somewhere else. I don’t remember the details. 

Col, Gibson. Gen. Spalding has testified that, among other things, 
you told him that certain messages had been received, these messages 
pertaining to Pearl Harbor and were in the files of G-2 and that you 
deemed it most necessary to destroy them. Did you ever make such a 
statement? 

Gten. Bisseix. No, I did not. 

Col. Gibson. 1 show you Gen. Spalding’s testimony, pages 3, 4 and 
5 of his testimony of last July, and ask if you will give your recol- 
lection of the talk you had with Gen. Spalding. 

Gen. Bisseix. As I recall it, Gen. Spalding asked me a great many 
questions with reference to the Counter Intelligence (grated by the 
Military Intelligence Service of which I had been the Chief. He was 
particularly interested in knowing about how we had placed agents, 
etc. I tried to avoid the issue as much as possible and give [4] 
no information that I thought should not be revealed. Following 
that, he discussed at some length the Pearl Harbor disaster and 
stated that he could not understand why G-2 had not been more 
alert and why the planes on the fields at Pearl Harbor had been 
assembled together. He asked me what I know about the matter and 
1 told him that G-2 had been afraid of sabotage and that a message 
had been sent out to the Hawaiian Department alerting them to be 
on their guard against possible sabotage. He endeavored to draw 
me out and as it was a matter that was more or less closed, he asked 
me what I had personal^ done in the matter. I stated that I had 
been directed by the A. C. of S., G-2 to draft a message to the G-2, 
Hawaiian Department, and I believe possibly to some of the other 
Defense Commands and Panama to be prepared for possible sabotage 
on account of the very strained relations with which everyone in 
G-2 was familiar. He asked me further details of the matter and 
I stated, as I recall it, that I had stayed in the office one evening until 
about eight o’clock, at the direction of Gen. Miles, who was then the 
A, C. of S., G-2, and had prepared a message alerting the Hawaiian 
Department for possible sabotage and stressing the strained rela- 
tions between the U. S. and Japan. I took the message in to Gen. 
Miles personally. He read the message and change it materially, 
stressing the sabotage angle more than I had. That message, as far 
as I know, was sent. The draft which I drew Gen. Miles destroyed 
as it was marked Secret. 

Col. Gibson. I show you a message, a Memorandum for the Adju- 
tant General, dated 28 November 1941, subject: Warning to Corps 
Area and Overseas Commanders, signed Sherman Miles, and ask if 
that is a copy of the message that you refer to just now in your testi- 
mony as being the message which Gen. Miles drew and substituted 
for the message that you had prepared. 

Gen. Bissell. That is the message Gen. Miles drew in substitution 
for the one which I drafted. 

Col. Gibson. Is it your recollection that Gen. Spalding expressed 
to you his failure to understand why Sherman Miles and the Navy 
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had failed to discover that these Japanese vessels participating in the 
Pearl Harbor attack had left their home ports? 

Gen. Bissell. I don’t recall that. He may have discussed it but I 
don’t recall it. 

[5] Col. Gibson. Do you recollect Gen. Spaulding telling you 
that he believed that Mies was a stuffed shirt? 

Gen. Bissei.i.. I think in the course of conversation he did state 
that he believed that Miles was a stuffed shirt ? 

Col. (imsoN. Did he tell you of his disgust that the radars on 
Hawaii weren’t working because he knew when he left Hawaii in 
1940 that they were being installed? 

Gen. Bissell. As far as I remember he never made any mention 
of radar. 

Col. Gibson. To your knowledge, while you were connected with 
G-2 were ever any records pertaining to Pearl Harbor or anything 
else destroyed ? 

Gen. Bissell. Not as far as I know. 

Col. Gibson. And once a message was okeyed and sent it was kept? 

Gen. Bissell. It went to the file immediately. 

Col. Gibson. And no files were ever destroyed! 

Gen. Bissell. Not as far as I know. 

Col. Gibson. Did you ever hear of any being destroyed? 

Gen. Bissiua.. No, except in 1940 when we cleaned out the World 
War I excess material that had no value. 

Col. Gibson. Again to clarify the record, your job in G-2 in 1941 
and 1942 was always connected with the Counter Intelligence work 
of G-2? 

Gen. Bissell. That is correct. 

Col. Gibson. You had nothing whatsoever to do with the signal 
intelligence? 

Gen. Bissell. I didn’t until after Pearl Harbor. 

Col. Gibson. Prior to Pearl Harbor did you receive summaries of 
what you later found to be information based on signal intelligence? 

Gen. Bissell. Yes I did. I knew that the summaries which I got 
emanated from signal intelligence. They pertained principally to 
[tf] suspected Japanese again in this country, in Panama, in 
Hawaii, and in Alaska. 

Col. Gibson. Shortly after Pearl Harbor you began to see such 
material in the raw pertaining to the matters you have just outlined? 

Gen. Bissell. A few days after Pearl Harbor I saw materially more 
of the signal intelligence material. 

Col. Gibson. Did you tell Gen. Spaulding at any time, in substance, 
that you had destroyed what you would call vital records, records 
which if known to exist would be very unpleasant to the War De- 
partment? 

Gen. Bissell. I did not. 

Col. Gibson. Did you ever tell him anything from which he might 
infer such? 

Gen. Bisseix. No. 
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EXHIBITS OF THE CLARKE INVESTIGATION 


Exhibits 1 to 8 

HANDLING OF CERTAIN TOP SECRET DOCUMENTS 

Clarke Exhibit No. 1 

TOP SECRET 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To : Tokyo 
October 14, 1941 
Purple 

#9^ (Part 1 of 2)* (To be handled in Government Code) 

I had an interview with Rear Admiral TURNER If I sum up what he told 
rue, it is this : 

“What the United States wants is not just a pretense but a definite promise. 
Should a conference of the leaders of tlie two governments be held without a 
definite preliminary agreement, and should, in the meantime, an advance be 
made into Siberia, the President would he placed in a tcTrible prtHiicament. 
Japan speaks of peace in the Pacific and talks as if she can decide matters inde- 
pendently, and fio it would seem to me that Japan could set aside most of her 
obligations toward the Three-Power Alliance. As to the question of withdrawing 
or stationing troops, since it is impossible to withdraw troops ail at once, it would 
seem that a detailed agreement could be arranged between Japan and China for 
a gradual withdrawal.” 

He spt‘culated on the various diflSculties which Japan had to face Internally. 
It seems that this opinion of his has also been given to the Secretary of State. 

ARMY 5854 23570 SECRET Trans. 10/16/41 (2) 

TOP SECRET 

Prom: Tokyo (Toyoda) 

To: Washington 
October 16, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

#671 

Although I have been requested by both the German and Italian Ambassadors 
in Tokyo to give them confidential Information on the Japanese-Amerlcan negotia- 
tions, I have, in consideration of the nature of the negotiations, been declining 
to do so. However, early this month, following the German attacks on American 
merchant ships and the consequent (revival?) of the movement for the revision 
of the Neutrality Act, the German authorities demanded that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment submit to the American Government a message to the effect tliat the 
Japanese Government observes that if the ROOSEVELT Administration continues 
to attack the AlxIs Powers increasingly, a belligerent situation would inevitably 
arise between Germany and Italy on the one hand and tlie United States on the 
other, and this would provide the reasons for the convocation of the duties envi- 
sioned in the Three Power agreement and might lead Japan to join immediately 
the war in opposition to the United States. We have not, as yet, submitted this 
message because, in view of the Japanese- American negotiations, we found it 
necessary to consider carefully the proper timing as well as wording of the 
message. The German authorities have been repeatedly making tlie same request 
and there are reasons which do not permit this matter to be postponed any longer. 
While Jaimn on the one hand finds it necessary to do something in the way of 
carrjin? out the duties placed upon her by tbe Three Power Alliance she had 


• For part 2 see S. I. S. #23516 
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concluded with Germany, on the other hand, she is desirous of making a suecea 
of the Jai>anese-Amerlcan negotiations. Under the circumstances, we can do m 
other than to warn the United States at an appropriate moment in such woitk 
as are given in my separate wire and as would not affect the Japanese-Ajnericai 
negotiations in one way or another. This message is a secret between me and yon 

(Separate wire) 

The Imperial Japanese Ck)yemment has repeatedly afl&rmed to the Americaa 
Government that the aim of the Tripartite Pact is to contribute toward th£ 
prevention of a further extension of the European war. Should, however, the 
rec-ent tension In the German American relations suffer aggravation, there wouU 
arise a distinct danger of a war between the two powers, a state of affairs over 
which Japan, as a signatory to the Tripartite Pace, naturally cannot help enter- 
tain a deep concern. Accordingly, in its sincere desire that not only the German- 
American relations will cease further deterioration but the prevailing tensioa 
will also be alleviated as quickly as possible, the Japanese Government is now 
requesting the earnest consideration of the American Government. 

ARMY 5801 28631 SECRET 


From ; Berlin. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 October 1841 
(Purple) 

#1198 

On this the occasion of the first anniversary of the Tripartite Pact, Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop has come to Berlin from the Imperial Headquarters es- 
pecially and I have had several visits with him. Using this opportunity I, an4 
the other members of the staff, have mingled with people from all classes of 
society and visited with them. I am endeavoring to sum up all these experiences 
and analyze the present state of feeling toward Japan held by Germany in this 
report to you. 

1. Ribbentrop said that he had absolute proof that, while reports of the con- 
tent of the Japanese-Amerlcan negotiations were withheld from Ambassador 
Ott, America was in secret communication with Ehigland in regard to the Jap- 
anese-American negotiations. Even Ribbentrop who is supposed to imderstand 
Japan’s position, expressed great dissatisfaction regarding Japan’s attitude. 

2. That the Foreign Office staff from Weizsacker down and aKso everyone is 
genera] were thoroughly disgusted with Japan was very apparent from their 
attitude toward myself and other members of the staff. Everyone who feeli 
kindly disposed toward Japan is deeply concerned over this state of affairs. 
Even those who do not come to the same conclusion that Ambassador Ott did In 
his telegram are outspoken in their dls.satisfaction and expression of pessi- 
mistic views. I am trying to take the position in Interviews with newspaper 
correspondents and others concerned with the outside that Germany is cognizant 
of the Japanese-Amerlcan negotiations and that they are no indication of an 
alienation between Japan and Germany. 

3. Foreign diplomats and newspaper correspondents of third countries show 
great Interest in the Japanese attitude and seem to consider it in a certain 
sense as a barometer by which the course of the European war can be Judged 
However we receive the impression that the gi*eater number feel that Japan Is 
avoiding war because of the impoverishment resulting from the China incident 
and is taking a pessimistic attitude toward the course of the European war. 

4. Even though it might be said that Germany is prepared for these machina- 
tions of estrangement by third countries and that she is keeping up the pre- 
tence that there is no change in her feelings toward Japan, the fact that the 
feeling of (German leaders and the people in general toward Japan is getting 
bad is one that cannot be covered. Please bear this fact in mind. If Japan 
takes a wishy-washy attitude and goes ahead with her negotiations without 
consulting Germany there is no telling what steps Germany may take without 
consulting Japan. 

Please convey this to the army and navy. 

Relayed to Rome. 

23673 JD-1: (H) Navy Trans. lO-lB-41 (4) 
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From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
October 22, 1911. 

Purple. (CA) 

I have already wired you something about my present psychology. I am 
sure that I, too, should go out with the former cabinet. I know that for some 
time the Secretary of State has known how sincere your humble servant is, yet 
how little influence I have in Japan. I am asliamed to say that it has come to 
my ears that this is the case. There are s(»rae Americans who trust this poor 
novice and who say that things will gt»t better for me, but, alas, their encourage- 
ment is not enough. Among my confreres here in the United States there are 
also some who feel the same way, but, alas, they are all poor deluded souls. As 
for Your Excellency’s instructions, WAKASUGI can carry them out fully. Nor 
do I imagine that you all have any objection. I don’t want to be the bones of 
a dead horse. I don’t want to continue this hypocritical existence, deceiving 
other people. No, don’t think I am trying to flee from the field of battle, 
but as a man of honor this is the only way that is open for me to tread. Please 
send me your permission to return to Japan. Most humbly do I beseech your 
forgiveness if I have injured your dignity and I prostrate myself before you in 
the depth of my rudeness. 

ARMY 6017 23859 SECRET Trans. 10-23-41 (7) 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
5 November 1941 
(Purple-CA) 

#736 

( Of utmost secrecy ) 

Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. I 
realize that this is a diflacult order, but under the circumstances it is an unavoid- 
able one. Please understand this thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving the 
Japanese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic condition. Do so with great 
determination and with unstinted effort, I beg of you. 

This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

JD-l:e254 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 11-5-41 (B-TT) 


From: Washington (Nomum) 

To: Tokyo 

1. I sent MOORS * to contact Senator THOMAS of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and HULL. His report reads as follows : 

“’The United States is not bluffing. If Japan invades again, the United States 
will fight with Japan. Psychologically the American people are ready. The Navy 
is prepared and ready for action.” 

2. Yesterday evening, Sunday, a certain Cabinet member, discarding all quib- 
bling, began by saying to me : 

“You are indeed a dear friend of mine and I tell this to you alone.” Then he 
continued : “The American Government is receiving a number of reliable reports 
that Japan will be on the move soon. The American Government does not believe 
that your visit on Monday to the President or the coming of Mr. KURUSU will have 
any effect on the general situation.” 

I took pains to explain in detail how impatient the Japanese have grown since 
the freezing ; how they are eager for a quick understanding ; how both the Govern- 
ment and the people do not desire a Japanese-American war ; and how we will hope 
for peace until the end. 

[2] He replied, however: 

“Well, our boss, the President, believes those reports and so does the Secretary 
of State.” 

24655 ARMY Trans. ll/12i/41 (2) 


• Frederick Moore — Legal Adviser to the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 
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(Part 2 of 2) 

In the newspapers and magazines, with the exception of the Daily News and the 
Hearst Papers, it is reported that the Americans are much more eager for a war 
with Japan than they are for one with Germany. It is said that some of the 
British are using this inclination for their own advantage and that already parleys 
have been started for Joint Anglo-American action. Suggestions have already been 
made to the effect that it is necessary for some of the British fleet to be located in 
the Paciflc. Now even if the President and other statesmen do not follow this 
trend, who can say how it will be? The friend I Just spoke of told me that the 
United States cannot stop now because if Japan moves something will have to be 
done since it is a question of the United States saving its face. 

8. Well, in any case, I am going to see the President today and talk with him on 
the bases of your instructions. You may be sure that I will do my very best 

24656 ARMY Trans. 11/12/41 (2) 


From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

November 16, 1941 
Purple (Ca) (Urgent) 

# 


For your Honor’s own information. 

1. I have read your #1()90,* and you may be sure that you have all my gratltnde 
for the efforts you have put forth, but the fate of our Empire hangs by the 
slender thread of a few days, so please fight harder than you ever did before. 

2. What you say in the last pjiragraph of your message is, of course, so qnd 
I have given it already the fullest consideration, but I have only to refer you 
to the fundamental policy laid down in my #725.*’ Will you please try to 
realize what that means. In your opinion we ought to wait and see what turn 
the war takes and remain patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say that the 
situation renders this out of the question. I set the deadline for the solution 
of these negotiations in my #736,' and there will be no change. Please try 
to understand that. You see how short the time is ; therefore, do not allow the 
United States to sidetrack us and delay the negotiations any further. Press them 
for a solution on the basis of our proposals, and do your best to bring about an 
immediate solution. 

ARMY 24,878 JD-1:6638 SECRET Trans. 11/17/41 (S) 


From : Tokyo 
To : Washington * 

November 22, 1941 
PhrpleCA (Urgent) 

#812 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set in my #736.* You 
should know this, however, I know you are working hard. Stick to our fixed 
policy and do your very best. Spare no efforts and try to bring about the solution 
we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why we wanted to 
settle Japanese- American relations by the 25th, but if within the next three or 


• See JD- : 6553 in which NOMURA gives his views on the general sitoation. Part 3 
not available. 

^ S. I. S. #24830 in which TOGO says that conditions both within and without the Japan- 
nese Empire will not permit any further delay in reaching a settlement with the United 
States. 

® S. I. S. # 24373 in which TOGO says that it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 

• See J. D. #6254. Tokyo wires Washington that because of the various circumstances 
it is absolutely necessary that arrangements for the' signing of the agreement be com- 
pleted by the 25th of this month. 
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four days you can finish your conversations with the Americans; if the signing 
can be completed by the 29th, (let me write it out for you — twenty ninth) ; if 
the pertinent notes can be exchanged ; if we can get an understanding with Great 
Britain and the Netherlands ; and in short if everything can be finished, we have 
decided to wait until that date. This time we mean it, that the deadline abso- 
lutely cannot be changed. After that things are automatically going to happen. 
Please take this into your careful consideration and work harder than you ever 
have before. This, for the present, is for the information of you two Ambassadors 
alone. 

ARMY eriO 25188 SECRET Trans. 11/22/41 (8) 


[f] Prom: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 26, 1941 
Purple 

#836. To be handled in Government <Ik>de. 

The situation is momentarily becoming more tense and telegrams take too 
long. Therefore, will you cut down the substance of your reports of negotiations 
to the minimum and, on occasion, call up Chief YAMAMOTO of the American 
Bureau on the telephone and make your report to him. At that time we will 
use the following code : 


Japanese 

English 

Sangoku Joyaku Mondai 

Nyuu Yooku 

(Three-Power Treaty question) 

(New York) 

Musabetsu Taiguu Mondai 

Shikago 

(The (luestion of nondiscriminatory 
treatment) 

(Chicago) 

Shina Mondai 

Sanfuranshisuko 

(The China question) 

(San Francisco) 

Soori 

Itoo Kun 

( Premier) 

(Mr. Itoo) 

Gaimudaijin 

Date Kun 

(Foreign Minister) 

(Mr. Date) 

Rikugun 

Tokugawa Kun 

(The Army) 

(Mr. Tokugawa 

Kaigun 

Maeda Kun 

(The Navy) 

(Mr. Maeda) 

Nichi-bei kooshoo 

Endan 

(Japan- American negotiations) 

(Marriage proposal) 

Daitooryoo 

Kimiko San 

(President) 

(Miss Kimiko) 

Haru 

Fumeko San 

(Hull) 

(Miss Fumeko) 

Japanese 

English 

Kokuaijoosei 

Shoobai 

(Internal situation) 

(Trade) 

Jooho Suru 

Yama Wo Uru 

(To yield) 

(To sell the mountain) 

Jooho Sezu 

Yama Wo Urenu 

(Not to yield) 

(Not to sell the mountain) 

Keisei Kyuuten Suru 

Kodomo Gaumareru 

(Situation taking critical turn) 

(The child is born) 


For your information, telephone addresses other than our Home Office are 
as follows ; 

Bureau Chief YAMAMOTO : Setagaya 4617 
Section Chief KASE : Yotsuya 4793 
The Minister’s residence Ginza 3614 
The Vice-Minister’s residence Ginza 1022 

army 6841 25344 SECRET Trans. 11-26-41 (S) 
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To: Nanking. 

16 November 1941 


From: Tokyo 
(Purple) 

#499 

Re your #818* 

To Naval authorities: 

We are now in the midst of very serious negotiations and have not reached 
an agreement as yet. As the time limit is near please have them (defer?) for 
a while. 

25390 JD-1: 6848 (F) Navy Trans. 11-27-41 (6-AR) 


*Not available. 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 Novmber 1941 
(J19) ^ 

Circular #2354 

When diplomatic relations are "becoming dangerous we will add the following 
at the beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcasts : 

(1) If it is Japan U. S. relations 

^*HIOA8Hr 

(2) Japan Russian relations 

(3) Japan British relations; (including Thai, Malaya, and N£I) 

•msHr 

The above will be repeated five times and repeated five times at the beginning 
and end. 

Relay to RU> de Janeiro, B. A., Mexico City, and San Francisco. 

SIS-25392 JD-1: 6860 SECIRBT Navy Trans. 11-26-41 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(J19) 

Circular #2363 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency. 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations) and the 
cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast: 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO KA2S1AME 
(EAST WIND RAIN) 

(2) Japan-U. 8. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZB KUMORI (NORTH WIND 
CJLOUDY) 

(3) Japan-Britlsh relations : NISHI NO KAZE HARE (WEST WIND CLEAR) 
This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast 

and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is heard, please destroy 
all code papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 
Forward as urgent Intelligence. 

See Supplementary Information File. 

(Voice broadcasts) 

SIS-26432 JD-1 : 6876 SECRET Navy Trans. 11-28-41 
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From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
November 26, 1941 
Purple. (Extremely urgent) 

#1180. (Part 1 of 2) 

From Nomura and Kurusu. 

As we have wired you several times, there Is hardly any possibility of having 
them consider our “B” proposal in toto. On the other band, if we let the situation 
remain tense as it is now, sorry as we are to say so, the negotiations will inevitably 
be ruptured, if indeed they may not already be called so. Our failure and humilia- 
tion are complete. We might suggest one thing for saving the situation. Al- 
though we have grave misgivings, we might propose, first, that President ROOSE- 
VELT wire you that for the sake of posterity he hopes that Japan and the United 
States will cooperate for the maintenance of peace in the Pacific (Just as soon as 
you wire us what you think of this, we will negotiate for this sort of an arrange- 
ment with all we have in us) , and that you in return reply with a cordial message, 
thereby not only clearing the atmosphere, but also gaining a little time. Con- 
sidering the possibility that England and the United States are scheming to bring 
the Netherlands Indies under their protection through military occupation, in 
order to forestall this, I think we should propose the establishment of neutral 
nations, including French Indo-China, Netherlands India and Thai. (As you 
know, last September President ROOSEVELT proposed the neutrality of French 
ludo-China and Thai.) 

(Part 2 of 2) 

We suppose that the rupture of the present negotiations does not necessarily 
mean war between Japan and the United States, but after we break off, as we 
said, the military occupation of Netherlands India is to be expected of England 
and the United States. Then we would attack them and a clash with them would 
be Inevitable. Now, the question is whether or not Germany would feel duty 
bound by the third article of the treaty to help us. We doubt if she would. 
Again, you must remember that the Sino-Japane.se incident would have to wait 
until the end of this world war before it could possibly be settled. 

In this telegram we are expressing the last personal opinions we will have to 
express, so will Tour Excellency please be good enough at least to show it to the 
Minister of the Navy, if only to him ; then we hope that you will wire us back 
instantly. 

army 25436 SECRET Trans. 11-2S-41 (1) 


[I] From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 

November 26, 1941 

Purple. ( Extremely urgent ) 

#1189. (Part 1 of 2) 

At 4 : 45 on the afternoon of the 26th I and Ambassador KURUSU met with 
Secretary Hull and we talked for about two hours. 

HULL said, “For the last several days the American Government has been 
getting the ideas of various quarters, as well as conferring carefully with the 
nations concerned, on the provisional treaty proposal presented by Japan on the 
20th of this month, and I am sorry to tell you that we cannot agree to it. At 
length, however, we feel compelled to propose a plan, tentative and without 
commitment, reconciling the points of difference between our proiwsal of June 21st 
and yours of September 25th.” So saying, he presented us with the following 
two proposals : 

A. One which seeks our recognition of his so-called “four principles.” 

B. (1) The conclusion of a mutual non-aggression treaty between Tokyo, 
Washington, Moscow, the Netherlands, Chungking and Bangkok. 

(2) Agreement between Japan, the United States, England, the Netherlands, 
China and Thai on the inviolability of French Indo-China and equality of 
economic treatment in French Indo-China. 
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(3) The complete evacuation of Japanese forces from China and all Frenck 
Indo-China. 

[3] (4) Japan and the United States both definitely promise to support no 

regime in China but that of CHIANO KAI SHEK. 

(5) The abolition of extra-territoriality and concessions in China. 

25441 ARMY Trans. 11-28-41 (1) 

[1] (Part 2 of 2) 

(6) The conclusion of a reciprocal trade treaty between Japan and the United 
States on the basis of most favored nation treatment. 

(7) The mutual rescinding of the Japanese and American freezing orders. 

(8) Stabilization of yen-dollar exchange. 

(9) No matter what sort of treaties either Japan or the United States hns 
contracted with third countries, they both definitely promise that these treaties 
will not be interpreted as hostile to the objective of this treaty or to the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Pacific. (This is, of course, supposed to emasculate the 
Three-Power Pact.) 

In view of our negotiations all along, we were both dumb-founded and said we 
could not even cooperate to the extent of reporting this to Tokyo. We argued 
back furiously, but HULL remained solid as a rock. Why did the United States 
have to propose such hard terms as these? Well, England, the Netherlands and 
China doubtless put her up to it. Then, too. we have been urging them to quit 
helping CHIANG, and lately a number of imi>ortant Japanese in speeche.s have 
been urging that we strike at England and the United States. Moreover, there 
have been rumors that we are demanding of Thai that she give us complete [ 2] 
control over her national defense. All that is refiected in these two hard pro- 
posals, or we think so. 


From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
November 28, 1941 
Purple. (CA) 

#S44. 

Re your #1189 

Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted superhuman efforts but, in spite of 
this, the United States has gone ahead and presented this humiliating proposal!. 
This was quite unexpected and extremely regrettable. The Imperial Governnieoi 
can by no means use it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, with a report of the 
views of the Imperial Government on this American proposal which I will seod 
you in two or three days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This is 
inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give the impression that the negotia- 
tions are broken off. Merely say to them that you are awaiting Instructions and 
that, although the opinions of your Government are not yet clear to you, to your 
own way of thinking the Imi>erial Government has always made Just claims and 
has borne great sacrifices for the sake of i)eace in tlie Pacific. Say that we have 
always demonstrated a long-suffering and conciliatory attitude, but that, on the 
other hand, the United States has been unbending, making it impossible for Japan 
to establish negotlationa Since things have come to this pass, I contaetetl the man 
you told me to in your #1180 and he said that under the present circumstanot^ 
what you suggest is entirely unsuitable. From now on do the best you can. 

ARMY 6808 26445 SECRET Trans. 11-28-41 (S) 


• S. I. S. #25441, #25442. 

^ S. I. S. #25435, #25436. The man is the Navy Minister. 
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From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
27 November 1941 
(Purple) 

#84S 

Broadcast schedule as follows : 


6p. m. 

To Pacific Coast 

JVJ 

12275 

6 : 30 p. m. 

To Western Hemisphere 

JUO 

9430 


JVJ 

12275 

7 : 00 p. m 

To the Coast 

JVJ 

12275 

8 : 00 p. m. 

To the Coast 

JHL 

5160 

9 : 00 p. m. 

To the Coast 

JHL 

5160 

10 : 00 p. m. 

To the Coast 

JHL 

5160 

10 : 30 p. m. 

To Europe 

JHP 

11980 


(Note: All times Tokyo time) 

SIS 25446 JI>-1: 6899 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 11-28-41 (S-TT) 


Prom : Tokyo 
To: Washington 
29 November 1941 
(Purple-CA) 

#857 

Re my #844* 

We wish you would make one more attempt verbally along the following lines : 

The United States government has (always ?) taken a fair and Judicial posi- 
tion and has formulated its policies after full consideration of the claims of both 
sides. 

However, the Imperial Government is at a loss to understand why it has now 
taken the attitude that the new proposals we have made cannot be made the 
basis of discussion, but instead has made new proposals which ignore actual 
conditions in East Asia and would greatly injure the prestige of the Imperial 
Government. 

With such a change of front in their attitude toward the China problem, what 
has become of the basic objectives that the U. S. government has made the basis 
of our negotiations during these seven months? On these points we would 
request careful self-retlection on the part of the United States government 

(In carrying out this instruction, please be careful that this does not lead to 
anything like a breaking off of negotiations.) 

SIS 25496 JD-1: 6921 SECRET (P) Navy trans. 30 Nov. 1941 (S-TTl 


•JD-l : 6898 (SIS 25445) dated 28 Nov., in which Tokyo’s first reaction to the new 
U. S. proposals castigates them as humiliating. When Japan sends a reply in 2 or 3 days 
giving its views on them the negotiations will be **de factor’* ruptured. However, do not 
give the impression that negotiations are broken off. 


From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 

30 November 1941 (2230 to 2238 EST) 

Telephone Code 

Transpacific 
Radio Telephone 

(Note: Following is a preliminary, condensed version of conversation between 
Ambassador Kurusu and the Japanese Foreign Office American Division Chief 
Yamamoto on Sunday night) 

Kurusu : “It is all arranged for us to meet Hull tomorrow. We received a 
short one from you, didn’t we? Well, we will meet him in regard to that. There 
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is a longer one coming isn’t there? In any case we are going to see him about 
the short one.” (1. e. telegram. The longer one is probably Tokyo’s reply to 
Mr. Hull’s proposals.) 

Yamamoto : “Yes. I see.” 

Kumsu : “The President is returning tomorrow. He Is hurrying home. ’ 

Y : “Is there any special significance to this?’ 

K : “The newspapers have made much of the Premier’s speech, and it is having 
strong repercussions here.” 

Y : “Is that so.” 

K : “Yes. It was a drastic statement he made. The newspapers carried large 
headlines over it ; and the President seems to be returning because of It. There 
no doubt are other reasons, but this is the reason the newspapers are giving.” 

(Pause) 

“Unless greater caution is exercised in speeches by the Premier and others, it 
puts us in a very difficult position. All of you over there must watch out about 
these ill-advised statements. Please tell Mr. Tanl.” 

Y: “We arc being careful.” 

K: “We here are doing our best, but these reports are seized upon by the cor- 
respondents and the worst features enlarged upon. Please caution the Premier, 
the Foreign Minister, and others. Tell the Foreign Minister that we had expected 
to hear something different, some good word, but Instead we get this.” (1. e. 
Premier’s speech) 

(After a pause, Kurusu continues, using voice code) 

K: “What about the Internal situation?” (In Japan) 

Y : “No particular — (one or two words faded out) — .” 

K: “Are the Japanese-American negotiations to continue?” 

Y: “Yes.” 

K : “You were very urgent about them before, weren’t you ; but now you want 
them to stretch out. We will need your help. Both the Premier and the Foreign 
Minister will need to change the tone of their speeches I ! ! ! Do you under- 
stand? Please, all use more discretion.” 

Y : “When will you see them. The 2nd?” 

K: “Let’s see . . . this Is Sunday midnight here. Tomorrow morning at ten. 
That will be Monday morning here.” 

(Pause) 

“Actually the real problem we are up against is the effects of happenings in 
the South. You understand don’t you?” 

Y: “Yes. Yes. How long will it be before the President gets back?” 

K : “I don’t know exactly. According to news reports he started at 4 :00 this 
afternoon. He should be here tomorrow morning sometime.” 

Y: “Well then— Goodbye.” 

JD-1: 0922 (M) Navy trans. 30 Nov. 1941 (R-5) 25497 


Prom: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 28, 1941. 

Purple. 

#1214. To be handled in Government Code. 

Re my #1190 •. 

So far silence has been maintained here concerning our talks with the United 
States : however, now the results of our confeerence of the 26th are out and head- 
lines like this are appearing In the papers : “Hull Hands Peace Plan to Japanese,” 
and “America Scorns a Second Munich.” The papers say that is up to Japan 
either to accept the American proposal with its four principles, or face war. 
in which latter case the responsibility would be upon Japan. 

This we must carefully note. 

ARMY 25548 Trans. 12-1-41 (2) 


• S. I. S. #25444 and #25480 in which NOMURA expresies the danger of the responsl* 
Mllltv for the rupture of negotiations being cast upon japan should Japan enter Into her 
scheduled operations during the course of the negotiations. He suggests that the negotia- 
tlonn he irrevocably concluded either through an announcement to the American Bmnassj 
in Tokyo or by a declaration for internal and external consumption. 
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[1] From: Tokyo 
November 80, 1041 
To: Berlin 

Purple 

#986 (Strictly Secret) (To be handled in Government Code) (Part 1 of 2) (Se- 
cret outside the Department) 

1. Japan-American negotiations were commenced the middle of April of this 
year. Over a period of half a year they have been continued. Within that period 
the Imperial Government adamantly stuck to the Tri-Partite Alliance as the 
cornerstone of its national policy regardless of the vicissitudes of the international 
situation. In the adjustment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
United States, she has based her hopes for a solution definitely within the scope 
of that alliance. With the intent of restraining the United States from partici- 
pating in the war, she boldly assumed the attitude of carrying through these 
negotiations. 

2. Therefore, the present cabinet, in line with your message, with the view of 
defending the Empire’s existence and integ;rity on a Just and equitable basis, 
has continued the negotiations carried on in the past. However, their views 
and ours on the question of the evacuation of troops upon which the negotiations 
rested (they demanded the evacuation of Imperial troops from China and French 
Indo-Chlna), were completely in opposition to each other. 

Judging from the course of the negotiations that have been going on, we first 
came to loggerheads when the United States, in keeping with its traditional idea- 
logical tendency of managing international relations, re-emphasized her funda- 
mental reliance upon this traditional policy in the conversations carried on be- 
tween the United States and England in the Atlantic Ocean. The motive of the 
United States in all this was brought out by her desire to prevent the establish- 
ment of a new order by Japan, Germany, and Italy in Europe and in the Far 
East, that is to say, the aims of the Tri-Partite Alliance. As long as the Empire 
of Japan was in alliance with Germany and Italy, there could be no maintenance 
of friendly relations betw’een Japan and the United States was the stand they 
took. Prom this point of view, they began to demonstrate a tendency to demand 
the divorce of the Imperial Government from the Tri-Partite Alliance. This 
was brought out at the last meeting. That Is to say that it has only been in 
the negotiations of the last few days that it has become gradually more and 
more clear that the Imperial Government could no longer continue negotiations 
with the United States. It became clear, too, that a continuation of negotiations 
wrould inevitably be detrimental to our cause. 

[2] (Part 2 of 2) 

3. The proposal presented by the United States on the 26th made this attitude 
of theirs clearer than ever. In it there is one insulting clause which says that 
no matter what treaty either party enters into with a third power it will not 
be interpreted as having any bearing upon the basic object of this treaty, namely 
the maintenance of i>i‘ace in the Pacific. This means specifically the Three- 
Power Pact. It means that in case the United States enters the European w^ar 
at any time the Japanese lirnpire will not allowed to give assistance to Ger- 
many and Italy. It is clearly a trick. This clause alone, let alone others, makes 
it impossible to find any basis in the American proposal for negotiations. What 
Is more, before the I'nited States brought forth this plan, they conferred with 
England, Australia, the Netherlands, and China — they do so repeatedly. There- 
fore, it is clear that the United States is now in collusion with those nations and 
has decided to regard Japan, along with Germany and Italy, as an enemy. 

ARMY 6944 25555 SECRET Trans. 12-1-41 (NR) 


79716— 46— Ex. 147 9 
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From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
1 December 1941 
(Purple-CA) 

#865 

Re my #857.* 

1. The date set in my message #812** has come and gone, and the situation 
continues to be Increasingly critical. However, to prevent the United States 
from be<*oming unduly suspicious we have been advising the press and others 
that though there are some wide differences between Japan and the United 
States, the negotiations are continuing. ( The above is for only your information ) . 

2. We have decided to withhold submitting the note to the U. S. Ambassador 
to Tokyo as suggested by you at the end of your message #1124***. Please maki> 
the necessary representations at your end only. 

3. lliere are reports here that the President’s sudden return to the capital 
Is an effect of Premier Tojo’s statement. We have an idea that the President 
did so because of his concern over the critical Far Eastern situation. Please 
make investigations Into this matter. 

SIS-25605 JD-1: 6983 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-1-41 (S-TT) 


•JD-1 : 6921. 
••JD-1 : 6710. 
•••Not available. 


From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu (Riyoji) 

15 November 1941 
(J-19) 

#111 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, maka 
your “ships in harbor report** Irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Althougti 
you already are not doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy. 

SIS-25644 JD-1: 6991 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12-3-41 (S) 


[Completed Translation] 

From: Washington 
To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1941 
Purple 

#1232 

(Part 1 of 2) 

Re my #1231. 

Today, the 2nd Ambassador KURUSU and I had an interview with Under- 
secretary of State WELLE8. At that time, prefacing his statement by saying 
that it was at the direct instruction of the President of the United States, he 
turned over to us the substance of my separate wire #1233.* Thereupon we said : 
“Since we haven’t been Informed even to the slightest degree concerning the 
troops in French Indo-Chiua, we will transmit the gist of your representations 
directly to our Home Government. In all probability they never considered 
that such a thing as this could possibly be an upshot of their proposals of 
November 2()th.’* The Under-Secretary then said: “1 want you to know that the 
stand the United States takes is that she opposes aggression in any and all 
parts of the world.” Thereupon we replied: “The United States and other 
countries have pyramided economic pressure upon economic pressure upon us 
Japanese. (I made that statement that economic warfare was even worse 
than forceful aggression.) We haven't the time to argue the pros and cons of 
this question or the rights and wrongs. The people of Japan are faced with 
economic pressure, and I want you to know that we have but the choice between 


• Not available. 
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submission to this pressure or breaking tbe chains that it invokes. ^We want 
you to realize this as well as the situation in which all Japanese find themselves 
as the result of the four-year incident in China ; the President recently expressed 
cognizance of the latter situation. 

Trans. 12/3/41 


* Original translation incomplete from this point on. 

(Part 2 of 2) 

[il Furthermore, I would have you know that in replying to the recent 
American proposals, the Imperial Government Is giving the most profound 
consideration to this important question which has to do with our national 
destiny.” Under-Secretary of State WELLES said : “I am well aware of that.” 
I continutHi: “We cannot overemphasize the fact that, insofar as Japan is 
concerned, it is virtually impossible for her to accept the new American pro- 
posals as they now stand. Our prop<isal8 proffered on the 2l8t of June and the 
proposals of September 25th, representing our greatest conciliations based on 
the previous proi)osal,. still stand. In spite of the fact that the agreement 
of both sides was in the offing, it has come to naught. At this late Juncture 
to give thoughtful consideration to the new proposals certainly will not make 
for a smooth and speedy settlement of the negotiations. Recently, we promised 
to evacuate our troops from French Indo-China in the event of a settlement 
of the Sino-Japanese Incident and the establishment of a just peace in the 
Far East. In anticipating the settlement of fundamental questions the question 
of the representations of this date would naturally dissolve.” The Under- 
secretary assiduously heard us out and then said : “The American proposals 
of the 26th were brought about by the necessity to clarify the position of the 
United States because of the Internal situation here.” 

25660 ARMY 

[2] Then he continued: “In regard to the opinions that you have ex- 
pres.sed, I will make it a point immediately to confer with the Secretary.” 

I got the impression from the manner in which he spoke that he hoped 
Japan in her reply to the American proposals of the 26th would leave this much 
room. 

Judging by my Interview with Secretary of State HULL on the 1st and my 
conversations of today, it is clear that the United States, too, is anxious to 
peacefully conclude the current difficult situation. I am convinced that they 
would like to bring about a speedy settlement. Therefore, please bear well 
in mind this fact in your considerations of our reply to the new American pro- 
];)OsaIs and to my separate wire #1233.“ 

ARMY 25660 Trans. 12-3-41 (7) 


■ Not available. 


From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1225 (Part 2 of 3) (Parts 1 and 3 not available). 

(Message having the indicator 20803* Is part one of three.) 

For this reason CHA has been the target of considerable attack and dissatis- 
faction. It was admitted that he was In a very tight spot. As the President 
recently said, it Is clearly understood that the people of Japan, after over four 
years of the Japanese-Chinese incident, are very tense. 

Japan, too, is highly desirous of having peace on the Pacific assured by success- 
fully concluding these negotiations. It is our hope that he would give his support 
and encouragement to the efforts that Hull and we are making in this direction. 

With regard to the matters pertaining to French Indo-China the gov- 

ernment of the United States, too, cannot help but feel concern since it has been 
receiving report after report during the past few days, from U. S. officials stationed 
in that area, of unusual movements of the Japanese army and navy ; the landing 


*Not available, probably is Part 1 of this message. 
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Of varions types of arms ; and the movements of transport vessels. Concern Is 
felt as to the goal of all these activities (the implication was they they feared that 
they were going to be used not only against Thailand but in the southwestern 
Pacific area). 

As to what plans the responsible persons in the Japanese army and navy are 
planning are not difficult to guess if one goes on the assumption that the Japanese 
army and navy Joins forces with the Germans ; even if, in actuality, that Is not 
what is taking place, preparations must be made for this possible eventuality, and 
all nations concerned must concentrate their fighting forces in that area. 

25715 JD-1: 7042 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (7) 


From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington 
8 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#875 

Chief of Office routing. 

Re your #1232* 

Please explain the matter to the United States along the following lines : 

There seems to be rumors to the effect that our military garrisons in French 
Indo-China are being strengthened. The fact is that recently there has been an 
unusual amount of activity by the Chinese forces in the vicinity of the Slno-French 
Indo-China border. In view of this, we have increased our forces in parts of 
northern French Indo-China. There would naturally be some movement of troops 
in the southern part as a result of this. We presume that the source of the rumors 
is in the exaggerated reports of these movements. In doing so, we have in no 
way violated the limitations contained in the Japanese-French Joint defense 
agreement 

26725 JD-1: 7067 (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (S-TT) 


•JD-l : 7021. (SIS #25659-60) 


From: Washington. 

To: Tokyo. 

1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#1227 

Indications ar^ that the United States desires to continue the negotiations even 
if it is necessary to go beyond their stands on the so-called basic principles. How- 
ever, if we keep quibbling on the critical points, and continue to get stuck in the 
middle as we have been in the past, it is impossible to expect any further develop- 
ments. If it is impossible from the broad political viewpoint, to conduct a leaders' 
meeting at this time, would it not be possible to arrange a conference between 
persons in whom the leaders have complete confidence, (for example, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace or Hopkins from the United States and the former Premier Konoye, 
who Is on friendly terms with the President, or Adviser to the Imperial Privy 
Council Ishii). The meeting could be arranged for some midway point, such as 
Honolulu. High army and navy officers should accompany these representatives. 
Have them make one final effort to reach some agreement, using as the basis of 
their discussions the latest proposals submitted by each. 

We feel that this last effort may facilitate the final decision as to war or peace. 

We realize of course that an attempt to have President Roosevelt and former 
Premier Konoye meet, failed. Bearing in mind the reaction to that in our nation, 
it may be to our Interest to first ascertain the U.S. attitude on this possibility. 
Moreover, since we have no guarantee either of success or failure of the objectives 
even if the meeting is held, careful consideration should first be given this matter. 

W^e feel, however, that to surmount the crisis with which we are face to face, 
it is not wasting our efforts to pursue every path oi)en to us. It is our opinion 
that it would be most effective to feel out and ascertain the U.S. attitude regarding 
this matter, In the name of the Japanese Government. However, if this procedure 
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does not seem practical to yon in view of some internal condition, then how would 
it be if I were to bring np the subject as purely of my own origin and in that 
manner feel out their attitude. Then, if they seem receptive to it the government 
could make the official proposaL 
Please advise me of your opinions on this matter. 

25727 JD-1: 7055 SECRET (D) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (1) Copy 


From; Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
December 2, 1D41. 

Purple. (Urgent) 

#1234. 

Strictly Secret. 

Re your #862.* 

I knew that to leave that error in the publication of this si)eech as it now 
stands would have a bad effect on negotiations, so on the morning of the 2nd 
prior to my interview with WELLES I sent TERAZAKI to visit BALLANTINE 
at the State Department to explain the substance of your #862. BALLANTINE 
said, “At this tense psychological moment in Japanese- American negotiations, 
the fact that such a strong statement as this has been circulated has given a 
severe shock to the American Government and i)eople and it Is very unfortunate 
and dangerous.” TERAZAKI replied, “Well, as it was tiie American newspapers 
that made such a clamor about it, 1 did not come to vindicate ourselves or make 
any explanation. I merely wished to state the facts.” He added, “At present 
the newspaper of both countries ought both to be cool and calm, so will you 
please advise them hereafter concerning this point.” 

25730 JD-7059 Trans. 12-4-41 (2) 

ARMY 

• Not available. 


From : Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 4, 1941. 

Purple (Urgent) 

#891. 

To be handled in Government Code. 

Re your #1266.“ 

What you say in your telegram is, of course, true, but at present it would be 
a very delicate matter to give any more explanations than set forth in my 
#875.^ I would advise against it because unfortunate results might follow, so 
please reply in accordance with my aforementioned message. 

25731 JD-7105 Trans. 12-4-41 (S) 

ARMY 

• Not available. 

* S. I. S. #26726. 


From : Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
November 30, 1941 
Purple 

#1224 

Re your #867.* 

I at once requested HULL for an interview; however, I failed to be notified 
of the exact time for it for the reason, among others, of the President’s ex- 

• See S. I. S. #25490. Tokyo Inatrocts Waabington to make one more attempt verbally 
to the effect that the Imperial Government la at a loaa to understand why the United 
States, in view of the fair position it has always taken, should have changed in their front 
with regard to the China problem. 
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pected arrival tomorrow morning. I am afraid I shall miss a good opportunity 
and so will you transmit your message at once to Ambassador GREW? (7:30 
p. m.) 

25762 

ARMY JD 7089 Trans. 12/5/41 (2) 


From: Tokyo (Togo) 

To: Honolulu 
November 18, 1941 
J-19 

#113 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein : Area *‘N’\ 
Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay,* and the areas adjacent thereto. (Make your inves- 
tigation with great secrecy.) 

ARMY 25773 7063 SECRET Trans. 12/5/41 (S) 


* Probably means Mamala Bay. 


From: Tokyo 
To: Hsinking 
1 December 1941 
(Purple) 

#893 

♦ • ♦ In the ’event that Manchuria participates in the war • ♦ • in 

view of various circumstances it is our policy to cause Manchuria to participate 
in the war in which event Manchuria will take the same steps towai^ England 
and America that this country will take in case war breaks out. 

A summary follows : 

1. American and British consular oflicials and offices will not be recognized as 
having special rights. Their business will be stopped (the sending of code tele- 
grams and the use of short wave radio will be forbidden). However it is desired 
that the treatment accorded them after the suspension of business be comparable 
to that which Japan accords to consular officials of enemy countries resident to 
Japan. 

2. The treatment accorded to British and American public property, private 
property, and to the citizens themselves shall be comparable to that accorded by 
Japan. 

3. British and American requests to third powers to look after their consular 
offices and interests will not be recognized. 

However the legal administrative steps taken by Manchoukuo shall be equitable 
and shall correspond to the measures taken by Japan. 

4. The treatment accorded Russians resident in Manchoukuo shall conform 
to the provisions of the Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact. Great care shall be 
ezercis^ not to antagonize Russia. 

[Handwritten:] Codes Manchukuo, etc. 

JI>-1:7092 SECRET (H) Navy Trans. 12-4-41 (5-AR) SIS 25783 
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From: WaBhinftom 
To: Tokyo. 

3 December 19il 
(Purple) 

#1223 

Judging from all indications, we feel that some Joint military action between 
Great Britain and the United States, with or without a declaration of war, is a 
definite certainty in the event of an occupation of Thailand. 

25785 

JD-1 : 7008 (D) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (7) 


From: Berlin 
To: Tokyo 
December 4, 1941. 

Purple. (CA) 

#1410 

In case of evacuation by the members of our Embassy in London, I would like 
to arrange to have Secretary MATSU 1 of that ofllce and three others (URABE 
and KQJIMA and one other) from among the higher oflSclals and two other ofll- 
cials (UEHARA and YUWA8AK1) stay here. Please do your best to this end. 

ARMY 25807 JD-7184 Trans. 12-5-41 (W) 


From: Honolulu (Klta) 

To: Tokyo 
November 18, 1941 
J-19 

#222 

1. The warships at anchor in the Harbor on the 15th were as I told you in my 
#219 * on that day. 

Area A** — ^A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered and one tanker left port. 

Area C ' — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser class were at anchor. 

2. On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier, Enterprise, or 
some other vessel was in Area C. Two heavy cruisers of the dihicago class, one 
of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks **KS”. 4 merchant vessels were at 
anchor in Arear D.'^ 

3. At 10 : 90 a. m. on the morning of the 17th, 8 destroyers were observed enter- 
ing the Harbor. Their course was as follows : In a single file at a distance of 1,000 
meters apart at a si)eed of 3 knots per hour, they moved into Pearl Harbor. Fiom 
the entrance of the Harbor through Area B to the buoys in Area C, to which they 
were moored, they changed course 5 times each time roughly 30 degrees. The 
elapt^ time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers entered Area A after 
passing the water reservoir on the Astern side. 

Relayed to . 

ARMY 26817 7111 SECRET Trans. 12/6/41 (2) 


• Available In MB code dated November 14. Code under atudy. 

* Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

« Bast Loch. 

0 Middle Loch. 
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rrom : Tokyo 
To: Honolula 
29 November 1941 
(J19) 

#122 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but In future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 

SIS 25828 

JB-1: 7086 SECRET (Y) Navy Trans. 12^5-41 (2) 


Prom: Tokyo 
To : Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Parti of 14) 

Separate telegram 

Memorandum 

1. The Government of Japan, prompted by a genuine desire to coine to an 
amicable understanding vidth the Government of the United States In order 
that the two countries by their Joint efforts may secure the peace of the Pacific 
area and thereby contribute toward the realiswition of world peace, has con- 
tinued negotiations with the utmost sincerity since April last with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States regarding the adjustment and advancement of 
Japanese-Auierican relations and the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

The Japanese Government has the honor to state frankly Its views concern* 
ing the claims the American Government has persistently maintained as well as 
the measures the United States and Great Britain have taken toward Japan 
during these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to insure the sta- 
bility of East Asia and to promote world peace, and thereby to enable all nations 
to find each BOAMPYQBR place In the w’orld. 

Ever since the China Affair broke out owing to the failure on the part of 
China to comprehend Japan’s true intentions, the Japanese Government has 
striven for the restoration of peace and it has consistently exerted Its best 
effort to prevent the extentlon of war-like disturbances. It was also to that 
end that in September last year Japan concluded the Tri Partite Pact with 
Germany and Italy. 

(Part 2 of 14) 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have resorted to every 
possible measure to assist the Chungking regime so as to obstruct the establish- 
ment of a general peace between Japan and China, interfering with Japan’s 
constructive endeavours toward the stabilization of East Asia, exerting pres- 
sure on The Netherlands East Indies, or menacing French Indo-Chlna, they 
have attempted to frustrate Japan’s aspiration to realize the ideal of comiDon 
prosperity in cooperation with these regions. Furthermore, when Japan in 
accordance with its protocol with France took measures of Joint defense of 
French Indo-China, both American and British governments, wilfully misinter- 
preted it as a threat to their own possession and inducing the Netherlands gov- 
ernment to follow suit, they enforced the assets freezing order, thus severing 
economic relations with Japan. While manifesting thus an obviously hostile 
attitude, these countries have strengthened their military preparations per- 
fecting an encirclement of Japan, and have brought about a situation which 
endangers the very existence of the empire. 

(Part 8 of 14) 

Nevertheless, facilitate a speedy settlement, the Premier of Japan proposed, 
In August last, to meet the President of the United States for a discussion of 
Important problems between the two countries covering the entire Pacific area. 
However, while accepting In principle the Japanese proposal, insisted that the 
meeting should take place after an agreement of view had been reached on 
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fundamental — (75 letters garbled) — The Japanese government submitted a pro- 
posal based on the formula propc^ed by the American government, taking fully 
into consideration past American claims and also incorporating Japanese views. 
Repeated discussions proved of no avail in producing readily an agreement of 
view. The present cabinet, therefore, submitted a revised proposal, moderating 
still further the Japanese claims regarding the principal points of difficulty In 
tho negotiation and endeavoured strenuously to reach a settlement. But the 
American government, adhering steadfastly to its original proposal, failed to 
display in the slightest degree a spirit of conciliation. The negotiation made no 
progress. 

(Part 4 of 14) 

Thereupon, the Japanese Government, with a view to doing its utmost for 
averting a crisis In Japanese-American relations, submitted on November 20th 
still another proposal in order to arrive at an equitable solution of the more 
essential and urgent questions which, simplifying its previous proposal, stipulated 
the following points : 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to dis- 
patch armed forces into any of the regions, excepting French Indo-China, in 
the Southeastern Asia and the Southern Pacific area. 

(2) Both Governments shall cooperate with a view to securing the acquisition 
in the Netherlands East Indies of those goods and commodities of which the two 
countries are In need. 

(3) Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial relations to 
those prevailing prior to the freeeing of assets. 

The Government of the United States shall supply Japan the required quantity 
of oil. 

(.4) The Government of the United States undertakes not to resort to measured 
and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration of general peace 
between Japan and China. 

(5> The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw trooi)s now stationed 
in French Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace between Japan and 
China or the establishment of an equitable peace in the Pacific area ; and it Is 
prepared to remove the Japanese troops in the southern part of French Indo- 
China to the northern imrt upon the conclusion of the present agreement. 

(Part 5 of 14) 

As regards China, the Japanese Government, while expressing its readiness 
to accept the offer of the President of the United States to act as “Introducer” 
of peace between Japan and China as was previously suggested, asked for an 
undertaking on the part of the United States to do nothing prejudicial to the 
restoration of Sino-Japanese peace when the two parties have commenced direct 
negotiations. 

The American government not only rejected the above-mentioned new proposal, 
but made known its Intention to continue its aid to Chiang Kai-Shek; and in 
spite of its suggestion mentioned above, withdrew the offer of the President to 
act as the so-called “Introducer” of peace between Japan and China, pleading that 
time was not yet ripe for it. Finally, on November 2fith, In an attitude to Impose 
upon the Japanese government those principles it has persistently maintained, the 
American government made a proposal totally ignoring Japanese claims, which 
Is a source of profound regret to the Japanese Government. 

(Part 6 of 14) 

4. From the beginning of the present negotiation the .Japanese Government 
has always maintained an attitude of fairness and moderation, and did its best 
to reach a settlement, for which it made all possible concessions often in spite 
of great difficulties. 

As for the China question which constituted on important subject of the 
negotiation, the Japanese Government showed a most conciliatory attitude. 

As for the principle of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce, ad- 
vocated by the American Government, the Japanese Government expressed its 
desire to see the said principle applied throughout the world, and declared that 
along with the actual practice of this principle in the world, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would endeavour to apply the same in the Pacific area, including China, 
and made It clear that Japan had no intention of excluding from China economic 
activities of third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 
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Furthermore, as regards tlie question of withdrawing troops from French 
Indo-Chlna, the Japanese government even volunteered, as mentioned above, to 
carry out an immediate evacuation of troops from Southern French Indo-Chlna 
as a measure of easing the situation. 

. (Part 7 of U) 

It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation exhibited to the utmost degree 
by the Japanese Government in all these matters is fully appreciated by the 
American government. 

On the other hand, the American government, always holding fast to theories 
in disregard of realities, and refusing to yield an inch on Its impractical principles, 
caused undue delays in the tiegotiati(»n. It is difficult to understand this attitude 
of the American government and the Japanese government desires to call the 
attention of the American government especially to the following points : 

1. The American government advocates in the name of world peace those 
principles favorable to it and urges upon the Japanese government the acceptance 
thereof. The pf'ace of the world may be brought about only by discovering a 
mutually acceptable formula through recognition of the reality of the situation 
and mutual appreciation of one another’s position. An attitude such as ignores 
realities and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely sen^e the 
purpose of facilitating the consummation of negotiations. 

(Part 8 of 14) 

Of the various principles put forward by the American government as a basis 
of the Japanese- American agreement, there are some which the Japanese govern- 
ment is ready to accept in principle, but in view of the world’s actual conditions, 
it seems only a Utopian ideal, on the part of the American government, to attempt 
to force their immediate adoption. 

Again, the proposal to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact between 
Japan, the United States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet Uplon, The Nether- 
lands, and Thailand, which is patterned after the old concept of collective 
security, is far removed from the rejilities of East Asia. 

(2) The American proposal contains a stipulation which states: “Both gov- 
ernments will agree that no agreement, which either has concluded w'ith any 
third powers, shall be interpreted by It in such a way as to conflict with the 
fundamental purpose of this agreement, the establishment and preservation of 
peace throughout the Paciflc area.” It is presumed that the above provision 
has been proj^setl with a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its obligations 
under the Tripartite Pact when the United States participates in the war in 
Europe, and, as such, it cannot be accepted by the Japanese Government. 

(Part 9 of 14) 

The American Government, obsessed with its own views and opinions, may 
be said to be scheming for the extension of the war. While it seeks, on the one 
hand, to secure its rear by stabilizing the Pacific area, it Is engaged, on the 
other hand. In aiding Great Britain and preparing to attack, in tlie name of 
self-defense, Germany and Italy two powers that are striving to establish a 
new order in Europe. Such a policy is totally at variance with the many 
principles upon which the American Government proposes to found the stability 
of the Pacific area through peaceful means. 

3. Where as the American Government, under the principles it rigidly upholds, 
objects to .settling international issut^s through military pressure, it is exercising 
in conjunction with Great Britain an^ other nations pressiire by economic power. 
Kecourse to such pressure as a means of dealing with international relations 
should \ye condemned as it is at times more inhuman than military pressure, 

(Part 10 of 14) 

4. It i.s Impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American Government 
desires to maintain and strengthen, in collusion with Great Britain and other 
powers, its dominant position it has hitherto occupied not only in China but 
in other areas of East Asia. It is a fact of history that one countr — (45 letters 
garbled or mi.ssing) — been compelled to observe the status quo under the 
Anglo-American policy of imperialistic exploitation and to sacrifice the — es 
to the prosperity of the two nations. The Japanese Government cannot tolerate 
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the perpetuation of such a situation since it dinn’tly runs counter to Japan’s 
fundamental policy to enable all nations to enjoy each its proper place In the 
world. 

(Part 11 of 14) 

The stipulation proix»sed by the American Government relative to French 
Indo-China is a good exempliflcation of the above-mentioned American policy. 
That the six countries, — Japan, the United States, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, China and Thailand. — excepting France, should undertake among them- 
selves to resiKH-t the territorial integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-CJhina 
and equality of treatment in trade and commerce would l)e tantamount to placing 
that territory under the joitit guarant(*e of the governments of those six coun- 
tries. Apart from the fact that such a proposal totally ignores the position 
of France, it is unacceptable to the Japanese government in that such an 
arrangement cannot but be considered as an extension to French Indo-Chlna 
of a system similar to the n — (,50 letters missed) — sible for the present predica- 
ment of East Asia. 

(Part 12 of 14) 

5. All the Items demanded of Japan by the American government regarding 
China such as wholesale evacuation of troops or unconditional application of the 
principle of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce Ignore the actual 
conditions of China, and are calculated to destroy Japan’s iH)sition as the 
stabilizing factor of East Asia. The attitude of the Ameri<-an government in 
demanding Japan not to support militarily, politically or economically any regime 
other than the regime at Chungking, disregarding thereby the existence of 
the Nanking government, shatters the very basis of the present negotiation. 
This demand of the American government falling, ns it does, in line with its 
above-mentioned refusal to cease from aiding the Chungking regime, demon- 
strates clearly the intention of the American government to obstruct the restor- 
ation of normal relations between Japan and China and the return of peace to 
East Asia. 

(Part 13 of 14) 

5. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable items such as 
those concerning commerce, including the conclusion of a trade agreement, 
mutual removal of the freezing restrictions, and stabllizaticm of the Yen and 
Dollar exchange, or the abolition of extra-territorial rights in China. On the 
other hand, however, the proposal in question Ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the 
four years of the China Affair, namaces the empire’s existence Itself and dis- 
parages its honour and prestige. Therefiire, viewed in its entirety, the Japanese 
government regrets that it cannot accept the pr(»p<.>sal as a basis of negotiation. 

6. The Japane.se government, in its desire for an early conclusion of the 
negotiation, proposed that simultaneously with the conclusion of the Japanese- 
American negotiation, agreements be signed with Great Britain and other inter- 
ested countries. The proposal was accepted by the American government. 
However, since the American government has made the proposal of November 
28th as a result of frequent consultations with Great Britain, Australia, The 
Netherlands and Chungking, ANDSD* presumably by catering to the wishes of 
the Chungking regime on the questions of CHTUAL YLOKMMTT** be concluded 
that all these countries are at one with the United States in Ignoring Japan’s 
position. 

(Part 14 of 14) 

(Note: In the forwarding Instructions to the radio station handling this part, 
appeared the plain English phrase ‘VERY IMPORTANT”). 

7. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to obstrxict Japan’s efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of peace through the creation of a New Order In East Asia, and espe- 
cially to pre.serve Anglo-American rights and Interests by keeping Japan and 
China at war. This intention has been revealed clearly during the course of 
the present negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government 
to adjust Japanese- American relations and to preserve and promote the peace 
of the Pacific through cooperation with the American Government has finally 
been lost. 


•Probably “and as” 
••Probably “China, ran bu^” 
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The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Qot- 
ernment that in view of the attitude of the American Government it cannot but 
consider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiation^. 

JD-1:7143 SECRET (M) Navy trans. 7 Dec. 1941. (S-TT) 

26S43 


From: Tokyo 

To: Washington 

December 7, 1941 

Purple (Urgent — Very Important) 

#907. To be handled In government code. 

Re my #902.* 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States Government (if pos- 
sible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1:00 p. m. on 
the 7th, your time. 

ARMY 7145 25860 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 


• JD-1 : 7148 — text of Japanese reply. 


Ci«ABKE Exhibit No. 2 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
19 November 1941 
(J19) 

Circular #2858 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message In an emergency. 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations) and the 
cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast : 

(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger : 

HIGASHI NO KAZEZAME (EAST WIND RAIN) 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: 

KITANOKAZB KUMORI (NORTH WIND CLOUDY) 

(8) Japan-British relations: 

NISHI NO KAZE HARE (WEST WIND CLEAR) 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast and 
each sentence will be repeated twice. When this Is heard, please destroy all code 
papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

(Voice broadcasts) 

S/S 25432 

JD-1 : 6875 SECRETT Navy Trans. 11-28-41 


Clabke Exhibit No. 3 
SECRET 

United States op Ambuca, 

Fedkb-vl Communications Commission, 

Wajthington, D. C., August 18, 19H. 

I hereby certify that the attachedi are true copies of documents described as 
follows : 

Document No. 1 Is a true copy of the weather message which Major Wesley 
T. Guest (now Colonel), U. S. Army Signal Corps, requested the Commission's 
monitors to be on the lookout for in Tokyo broadcasts and to advise Colonel 
Bratton, Army Military Intelligence, If any such messages was Intercepted. 
This request was made on November 28, 1941 at approximately 2140 GMT. 
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Doc ument No. 2 is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo station 
JVW3. Intercepted by Commission monitors at approximately 2200 QMT, 
December 4, 1041, which at 9: 05 p. m. EST, December 4, 1941, having been 
unable to contact Colonel Bratton’s office, was telephoned to Lieutenant 
Brotherhood, 20-G, Watch Officer, Navy Department, who stated that he was 
authorized to accept messages of interest to Colonel Bratton’s office. 

Document No. 3 Is a true copy of a weather message from Tokyo station 
JVW3, Intercepted by Commission monitors at 2130 GMT, December 5, 1941, 
which was telephoned to Colonel Bratton at his residence at 7 : 50 p.m. BST, 
December 5, 1941. 

Document No. 4 is a true copy of two weather messages Intercepted by 
Commission monitors from Tokyo stations JLO 4 and JZJ between 0002 and 
0036 GMT, December 8, 1941, and telephoned to Lt. Colonel C. C. Dusenbury, 
U. 8. Army Service Corps, at the request of Colonel Bratton’s office at approxi- 
mately 8 p. m. EST, December 7, 1941. Document No. 4 also contains the 
Romaji version of these messages. 

on file in this Commission, and that I am the proper custodian of the same. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of the 
Federal Communications Oommission to be affixed, this twenty-first day of August, 
1944. 

/s/ T. J. Slowie 
T. J. Sijowud 

Secretary 

(seal of the F. C. O.) 


Clabke Exhibit No. 4 


Documeevt Na 1 

Group One is BAS'f WIND RAIN 
Group Two is NORTH WIND CLOUDY AND 
Group Three is WEST WIND CLEAR STOP 
Groups repeated twice in middle and at end of broadcast 
The above are the weather messages Major Wesley T. Quest requested the 
Commission to monitor on November 28, 1941. 


Document No. 2 

Tokyo today north wind slightly stronger may become cloudy tonight tomorrow 
slightly cloudy and fine weather. 

Kanagawa prefecture today north wind cloudy from afternoon more clouds. 
Chiba prefecture today north wind clear may become slightly cloudy ocean 

surface calm. 

Weather message from Tokyo Station jyW3 transmitted at approximately 
2200 OMT, December 4, 1941. 


Document Na 8 

Today north wind morning cloudy afternoon clear begin cloudy evening. To- 
morrow north wind and later from south (repeated 8 times). 

Weather message from Tokyo Station JV W3 transmitted at approximately 2180 
gmt December 5^ 1941. 
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Dooument No. 4 


English 

This is in the middie of the news 
but today, specially at this ix)int I will 
give the weather forecast : 

WEST WIND, CLEAR 
WEST WIND, CLEAR 
This is in the middle of the news but 
today, at this point specially I will give 
the weather forecast : 

WEST WIND, CXEAR 
WEST WIND, CLEAR 


Romaii 

Nyusu no tochu de gozaimasu ga hon- 
jitsu wa toku nl koko de tenki yoho wo 
moshiage masu 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 
Nyuso no tochu de gozaimasu ga kyo 
wa koko de toku ni tenki yoho wo 
moshiage masu 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 
NISHI NO KAZE HARE 


Above are the two weather messages from Tokyo stations JLG4 and JZJ trans- 
mitted by them between 0002 and 0035 GMT December 8, 1941. 


Sent No. 519, 12/5 

Assistant Chief of Staff Hfadquartebs, 

Q2 Hawaiian Department, Honolulu, Territory Haicaii. 

Contact Commander Rochefort immediately thru Commandment Fourteen 
Naval District regarding broadcasts from Tokyo reference weather 

Miles. 

I certify that this message is on official business and necessary for the public 
service. 

/s/ Ralph C. Smith, 

Colonel, O. 8. C., 
Executive Officer, G-2. 

Secret Cablegram 
las 


Clabke Exhibit No. 5 
TOP secret 

From Tokyo 
To Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 1 of 14) 

Separate telegram 
MEMORANDUM 

1. The Government of Japan, promptecl by a genuine desire to come to an 
amicable understanding with the Government of the United States in order that 
the two countries by their joint efforts may secure the peace of the Pacific aren 
and thereby contribute toward the realization of world peace, has continiieil 
negotiations with the utmost sincerity since April last with the Government of 
the United States regarding the adjustment and advancement of Jap;inese- 
American relations and the stabilization of the Pacific area. 

The Jap4ine.se Government has the honor to state frankly its views concerning 
the claims the American Government has persistently maintained as w^ell as the 
measures the United States and Great Britain have taken toward Japan during 
these eight months. 

2. It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to insure the stability 
of East Asia and to promote world peace, and thereby to enable all nations to 
find each BOAMPYQBR place in the world. 

Ever since the China Affair broke out owing to the failure on the part of 
China to comprehend Japan’s true Intentions, the Japanese Government ha.s 
striven for the restoration of peace and it has consistently exerted its best efforts 
to prevent the extension of war-like disturbances. It was also to that end that 
in September last year Japan concluded the Tri Partite Pact with German v and 
Italy. 
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TOP 8KCRET 

From : Tokyo 
To: Wushinpcton 

Decomber 6. 11)41 

Purple 

#902 (Part 2 of 14) 

However, both th(‘ United Staten and Great Britain have r€\sorted to every 
l>o.ssibie measure to assist the Chungking regime so as to obstruct the establish- 
ment of a general jx^ace between Japan and China, interfering with Japiiu's 
ctaistructive endeavours toward the stabilization of East Asia, exerting pressure 
on The Netherlands East Indien, or menacing French Indo-China, they have 
attempted to Irustrate Japan's aspiration to retilize the i(ieal of common prosperity 
in cooixnation with these regions. Furthermore, when Japan in accordance with 
its i)rotocol with France took measures of joint defen.se of French Indo-Chlna, 
b<»th American and British governments, wilfully misinterpreted it as a threat 
{(* their own possession and inducing the Netherlands government to follow suit, 
they enforce<l the assets freezing order, thus severing economic relations with 
Jtipan. While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these countries 
have strengthened their military preparations ix*rfectlng an encirclement of 
Japan, and have brought alxnit a situation which endangers the very existence 
of the empire. 

TOP SKCRET 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 0, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part ri of 14) 

Nevertheless, facilitate a sjx*edy settlement, the Premier of Japan proposed, 
in Augtist last, to nu^et the President of the United States for a discussion of 
important probbuns Ixdween the two conntri€»s covering the entire Pacific area. 
However, wdiile accepting in principle the Japanese proiiosal, insisted that the 
meeting should take place after an agreement of view had Ix^en reached on funda- 
mental — (75 letters garbled) — The Japanese g<»vernment submitted a pro- 
posal ba.sed on the formula proposed by the American govt^rnment, taking fully 
into consideration past Amt^rican claims and also incoriM)rating Japanese view’s. 
Rep^^ated discu.ssions proved of no avail in producing readily an agreement of 
view’. The present cabinet, therefore, submitte<l a revised proposal, moderating 
still further the Japane^^e claims regarding the principal iK>ints of difficulty in 
the negotiation ancl endeavoured strenuously to reach a settlement. But the 
American government, adhering steadfastly to its original proposal, railed to 
display In the slightest degree a spirit of conciliation. The negotiation made 
no progress. 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 4 of 14) 

Thereupon, the Japanese Government, with a view to doing its utmost for avert- 
ing a crisis in Japanese-American relations, submitted on November 20th still 
another proposal In order to arrive at an equitable solution of the more essential 
and urgent questions which, simplifying its previous proposal, stipulated the fol- 
lowing points : 

(1) The Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to dis- 
patch armed forces into any of the regions, excepting French Indo-China, in the 
Southeastern Asia and the Southern Pacific area. 

(2) Both Governments shall cooperate with a view to securing the acquisition 
in the Netherlands East Indies of those goods and commodities of which the tw^o 
countries are in need. 

(3) Both Governments mutually undertake to restore commercial relations to 
those previously prior to the freezing of assets. 
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The GoTernment of the United States (diall supply Japan the required quantity 
of oil. 

(4) The Government of the United States undertakes not to resort to measures 
and actions prejudicial to the endeavours for the restoration of general peace be- 
tween Japan and China. 

(5) The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw troops now stationed in 
French Iiido-China upon either the i-estoration of peace between Japan and China 
or the establishment of an equitable peace in the Pacific area ; and it is prepared 
to remove the Japanese troops in the southern part of French Indo-China to the 
northern pert upon the conclusion of the present agreement 

JD-1 : 1743 Secret Navy Trans (3) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 5 of 14) 

As regards China, the Japanese Government while expressing its readiness to 
accept the offer of the President of the United States to act as *Tntroducer” of 
peace between Japan and C^ina as was previously suggested, asked for an under- 
taking on the part of the United States to do nothing prejudicial to the restoration 
of Sino-Japanese peace when the two parties have commenced direct negotiatoing 
llie American government not only rejected the above-mentioned new proposal, 
but made known its intention to continue its aid to Chlang Kai-Shek ; and in spite 
of its suggestion mentioned above, withdrew the offer of the President to act as 
the so-called “Introducer*’ of peace between Japan and China, pleading that time 
was not yet ripe for it. Finally, on November 26th, in an attitude to impose upon 
the Japanese government those principles ft has persistently maintained, the 
American government made a proposal totally ignoring Japanese claims, which 
is a source of profound r^^ to the Japanese Government 

JD-1 : 1743 Secret Navy Trans 12-%-41 (3) 

From: Tokyo 
To: Washington 
December 6, IMl 
Purple 

#902 (Part 6 of 14) 

4. From the beginning of the present negotiation the Japanese Government has 
always maintained an attitude of fairness and moderation, and did its beat to 
reach a settlement for which it made all possible concessions often in spite of 
great difQculties. 

As for the China question which constituted an important subject of the nego- 
tiation, the Japanese Government showed a most conciliatory attitude. 

As for the principle of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce, advo- 
cated by the American Government, the Japanese Government expressed its desire 
to see the said principal applied throughout the world, and declared that along 
with the actual practice of this principle in the world, the Japanese Government 
would endeavour to apply the same in the Pacific area, including China, and made 
it clear that Japan had no intention of excluding from China economic activities 
of third powers pursued on an equitable basis. 

Furthermore, as regards the question of withdrawing troops from French Indo- 
China, the Japanese government even volunteered, as mentioned above, to carry 
out an immediate evacuation of troops from Southern French Indo-China as a 
measure of easing the situation. 

JD-1 : 1743 Secret Navy Trans 12-%-41 (8) 
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From: Tokyo 
To : Washing^ton 

December 4, IMl 

#902 (Part T of 14) 

It is presumed that the spirit of conciliation exhibited to the utmost degree by 
the Japanese Government in all these matters is fully appreciated by the American 
government. 

On the otlier hand, the American government, always holding fast to theories in 
disregard of realities, and refusing to yield gn inch on its impractical principles, 
caused undue delays in the negotiation. It is difficult to understand this attitude 
of the American government and the Japanese government desires to call the atten- 
tion of the American government esi)ecially to the following points: 

1. The American government advocates in the name of world peace those 
principles favorable to it and urges upon the Japanese government the acceptance 
thereof. The peace of the world may be brought about only by discovering a 
mutually accei)table formula through recognition of the reality of the situation 
and mutual appreciation of one another's position. An attitude such as ignores 
realities and imposes one’s selfish views upon others will scarcely serve the purpose 
of facilitating the consummation of negotiations. 

JD : 1 7143 
25843 


From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 8 of 14) 

Of the various principles put forward by the American government as a basis of 
the Japanese- American agreement, there are some which the Japanese government 
is ready to accept in principle, but in view of the world’s actual conditions, it 
seems only a Utopian ideal, on the part of the American government, to attempt 
to force their immediate adoption. 

Again, the proposal to conclude a multilateral non-aggression past between 
Japan, the United States, Great Britain, China, the Soviet Union, The Netherlands, 
and Thailand, which is patterned after the old concept of collective security, is 
far removed from the realities of East Asia. 

(2) The American proposal contains a stipulation which states: “Both govern- 
ments will agree that no agreement, which either has concluded with any third 
pow’ers, shall be interpreted by it in such a way as to conflict with the fundamental 
purpose of this agreement, the establishment and preservation of peace throughout 
the Pacific area.” It is presumed that the above provision has been proposed with 
a view to restrain Japan from fulfilling its obligations under the Tripartite Pact 
when the United States participates in the war in Europe, and, as such, it cannot 
be accepted by the Jaimnese Government. 

JD : 1 Navy Trans. 12-^1 ( S ) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 9 of 14) 

The American Government, obses.sed with its owm views and opinions, may be 
said to be scheming for the extension of the war. While it seeks, on the one hand, 
to secure its rear by stabilizing the Pacific area, it is engaged, on the other hand, 
in aiding Great Britain and preparing to attack, in the name of self-defenae, 
Germany and Italy two powers that are striving to establish a new order In 
Europe. Such a policy is totally at variance with the many principles upon which 
the American Government proposes to found the stability of the Pacific area 
throu^ peaceful means. 


79716 — 46— Ex. 147 10 
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3. Where as the American Government, under the principles it rigidly upholds, 

objects to settling international issues through military pressure, it is exercising 
in conjunction with Great Britain and other nations pressure by economic power. 
Recourse to such pressure as a means of dealing with international relations 
should be condemned as it is at times more inhuman than military pressure. 
JD-1 ; 7143 Navy Trans 12-6-11 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 10 of 14) 

4. It is impossible not to reach the conclusion that the American Government 
desires to maintain and strengthen, in collusion with Great Britain and other 
powers, its dominant position it has hitherto occupied not only In China but In 

other areas ot East Asia. It is a fact of history that one countr (45 letters 

garbled or missing been conipelle<l to ol)sorve tiie status (luo under the Anglo- 

American policy of imperialistic exploitation and to sacrifice the e.s to the 

prosperity of the two nations. The Japanese Government cannot tolerate the 
perpetuation of such a situation since it directly runs counter to Japan's funda- 
mental policy to enable all nations to enjoy each its proper place in the vrorid. 

JD-l : 7143 Navy Trans. 12-6-41 ( S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 11 of 14) 

The stipulation proposed by the American Government relative to French Indo- 
China is a good exemplification of the above-mentioned American policy. That 
the six countries, — Japan, the United States. Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
China and Thailand, — excepting France, should undertake among themselves to 
respect the territorial integrity and sovereignty of French Indo-China and equality 
of treatment in trade and commerce would be tantamount to placing that territory 
under the joint guarantee of the governments of those six countries. Apart from 
the fact that such a proposal totally ignores the position of France, it is unaccept- 
able to the Japanese government in that such an arrangement cannot but be con- 
sidered as an extension to French Indo-China of a system similar to the n — (50 
letters missed) — sible for the present predicament of East Asia. 

JD:1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6^1 (S) 

25843 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 12 of 14) 

5. All the items demanded of Japan by the American government regarding 
('hina such as wholesale evacuation of troops or unconditional application of the 
principle of Non-Discrimination in International Commerce ignore the actual 
conditions of Ehina, and are calculated to destroy Japan’s position as the stabilis- 
ing factor of East Asia. The attitude of the American government in demanding 
Japan not to support militarily, politically or economically any regime other than 
the regime at Chungking, disregarding thereby the existence of the Nanking gov- 
ernment, shatters the very basis of the present negotiation. This demand of 
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the American government falling, as It does, In line with its above-mentioned 
refusal to cease from aiding the Chungking regime, demonstrates clearly the 
intention of the American government to obstruct the restoration of normal 
relations between Japan and China and the return of peace to East Asia. 

JD:1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (S) 

2r.si3 

TOP secbkt 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

December 6, 1941 
Purple 

#902 (Part 13 of 14) 

5. In brief, the American proposal contains certain acceptable items such as 
thos«? concerning commerce, including the conclusion of a trade agreement, mutual 
removal of the freezing restrictions, and stabilization of the Yen and Dollar 
exchange, or tlio abolition of extra-territorial rights in China. On the other 
hand, however, tiie proposal in question ignores Japan’s sacrifices in the four 
\ears of the China Affair, menaces the empire’s existence itself and disparages 
its honour and prestige. Therefore, viewed In all its entirety, the Japtinese 
government regrets that it cannot accept the proposal as a basis of negotiation. 

6. The Japanese government, in its desire for an early conclusion of the nego- 
tiation, proposed that simultaneously with the conclusion of the .Tapanese-American 
negotiations, agreements be signed with Great P>ritain and other interested coun- 
tries. The propo.sal was accepted by the American government. However, since 
the American governimmt has made the i)roiK>sal of November 2Gth as a result 
)f frequent consultations with Great Britain, Australia, The Netherlands and 
Cliungking. ANDND* presumably by catering to the wishes of the Chungking 
regime on the questions of CHTUAL YLOKMMTT** be concluded that all these 
:x)antrle8 are at one with the United States in ignoring Japan’s position* 

ID: 1 7143 SECRET Navy Trans. 12-6-41 (8) 

25843 


♦Probably ‘*and ns” 

••Probably “China, can but” 

From: Tokyo 
To : Washington 

r December 1941 
( Purple — Eng) 

#902 (Part 14 of 14) 

(Note: In the forwarding instructions to the radio station handling this report, 
ippeared the plain E’ngllsh phrase “VERY IMPORTANT”) 

7. Obviously it is the intention of the American Government to conspire with 
Ireat Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the estab- 
ishment of i;>eace through the creation of a New Order in East Asia, and especially 
o preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping Japan and China at 
var. This intention has been revealed clearly during the course of the present 
legotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government to adjust 
lapane.se-American relations and to preserve and promote the peace of the Pacific 
hrough cooperation with the American Government has finally been lost. 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Gov- 
mment that in view of the attitude of the American Government it cannot but 
onsider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiations. 

D : 1 7143 SECRET (M) Navy trans. 7 Dec. 1941 (S-TT) 

5848 
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Clarke Exhibit No. 6 

TOP BBGRBr 

From: Tokyo 

To : Washington 

December 7, 1941 

Purple (Urgent — ^Very Important) 

#907. To be handled in government code. 

Re my #902‘. 

Will the Ambassador please submit to the United States Government (if possible 
to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1:00 p. m. on the 
7th, your time. 

ARMY 7145 25850 SECRET Trans. 12/7/41 (S) 


• JD- 1 : 7143 — text of Japanese reply. 


Clarke Exhibit No. 7 


SBCBETT 

WPD 4544-30 WPD 

CKG 

DBOdOKS 7, 1941 

Memorandum for the Adjutant Oetieral (Through Secretary, General Staff) 
Subject : Far East Situation. 

The Secretary of War directs that the following first priority secret radiogram 
be sent to the Commanding General, U. S. Army Forces in the Far East ; Command- 
ing General, CariCbean Defense Command; Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department ; Commanding General, Fourth Army : 

Japanese are presenting at one p. m. Eastern Standard time today what amounts 
to an ultimatum also they are under orders to destroy their Code machine imme- 
diately stop Just what significance the hour set may have we do not know but 
be on alert accordingly stop Inform naval authorities of this communication 

Marshaix 
L. T. Graow, 

Br^dier General, 

Acting AsHstant Chief of Staff. 


OCSigO 311.23 (Gen) 1st Memo Ind. O Br. 

(12-8-41) 

War Department, OCSigO, Washington, December 10, 1941. To : A. C. of S. G-2. 

1. Following is the log of the message requested in basic memorandum : 


Honolulu Time 

Filed War Department Message Center 12 : 00 noon 
Sent Western Union 12: 17 PM 

Received RCA, Honolulu 
Delivered to Signal Officer. Honolulu 
Delivered to AGO, Hawaiian Department 


E. S. T. 
6:30 AM 
6 : 47 AM 
7:83 AM 
11:45 AM 
2:58 PM 


2, Attached hereto is paraphrase copy of secret message received from Ck)m- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department. 

For the Acting Cffiief Signal Officer : 

O. K. Sadtuoi, 

1 Incl — Paraphrase of radiogram Colonel, Signal Corps, 
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Clarke Exhibit No. 8 

SECRET 

Paraphrase 

1067 Ddcembeb Ninth 

Re your five four nine radio fire two nine RCA received this message at their 
Honolulu station at seven thirty three morning December seventh and this mes- 
sage was delivered Fort Shafter eleven forty five morning seventh the Adjutant 
General received the deciphered copy at two fifty eight pm 

Short 

Incl #1 . December 8 , 1041 

Memorandum for: The Chief Signal Officer. 

Subject : Warning order to Overseas Departments 

1. At about 11 : 30 a. m. Sunday, December 7, a secret radiogram, written by 
the Chief of Staff, was handed in to the Message Center by Colonel Bratton of 
this division. Colonel Bratton reported verbally to the Chief of Staff that the 
message would be in the air in about eight minutes as he was assured by the 
Message Center. This radio was a highly Important warning to all overseas 
departments including Hawaii regarding the timing of the Japanese ultimatum 
on that afternoon. 

2. It is recommended that steps be taken to determine the exact time of arrival 
of this message at Honolulu, the time when the deciphered message was trans- 
mitted by the Signal Corps to the Staff, and by what office it was received in 
the Staff. Prompt action on this message might have averted disaster. 

Sherman Miles, 

Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

G2/WAH 

MID 336. (11-3-41) Haw. Dept. 

CONFIDENTIAL 


War Department 
War Department General Staff 
Military Intejixigence Division, G-2 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1941. 

Subject: Letter of transmittal. 

To: Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 

Headquarters, Hawaiian Department 

The attached communications are forwarded for your information • and such 
action as you consider advisable. 

Sherman Miles 
Sherman Mius, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 

1 Enclosures : 

336. (1103-41) — MID Sum. of Info, re Information received from the 
Orient ; dtd. FMH 

Mailed G/2 Nov 5, 1941 Reg. #910405. 

MID 336. 11-3-41 

G2/C1 

FMH 

War Dfj>artment 

M. I. D. 

Novcmher 3, J94i. 

Subject: Information Received from the (Date) 

Orient. 

Summary of Information: 

The following Information received from the Orient, dated August 26, 1941, is 
considered reliable: 

1. Mr. HIROTA, a presiding officer at directors’ meeting of the Black Dragon 
Society, told of an order issued by War Minister TO JO (now Premier) “to com- 
plete full preparation to meet any emergency with United States in the Pacific. 
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All guns to be mounted in the islands of the Pacific under Japanese mandate. 
The full preparation to be completed in November.*’ 

2. HIROTA and others are said to have stated: “War with United States 
would best begin In December or in February.” 

3. “Very soon,” they say, “the Cabinet will be changed. The new Cabinet 
would likely start war within sixty days.” 

G2 Note: Full name of individual mentioned above is KOKI HIROTA, who 
is reported to be a member of the House of Peers, former Premier of Japan and 
Director of the Bureau of Intelligence, U. S. Section. 


Distribution : 

All Corps Areas 

All Departments 

Alaska 

FBI 

ONI 

STATE 

File 

J. B. Cognizant 


Evaluation 

— of source — of information 

Reliable 

Credible 

Questionable 

Undetermined 


Source: Dr. Cho. Date of original paper 10/28/41 p. m. 


Headquartees Hawaiian Department 
Office of the Assistant Chief fob Militart Inteluoencb 
Fort Shatter, T, H. 


6 September 1941. 

In reply refer to: 

350.05 (G-2) 

Subject : Summaries of Information. 

To: War Department General Staff, 

Military Intelligence Division G-2, 

Washington, D. C. 


REC’D-B-2 SEP 17, 1941 

1. It has been noted that many of the Summaries of Information received 
from your office originate with Office Naval Intelligence, 14th Naval District 
and have already been furnished this office by the Navy. 

2. The cooperation and contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Military Intelligence Division, in this Depart- 
ment, is most complete and all such data is received simultaneous with the dis- 
patch of information to the respective Washington offices. 

3. Inasmuch as such advices are received in duplicate and unless there are 
other reasons to the contrary it is recommended that such notices from your 
office be discontinued in order to avoid the duplication of effort. 

Kendall J. Fielder 
Kendall J. Fiudes, 

Lieut. Colonel, Inf., 

Acting A. C. of 8., G-2. 


FAR EASTERN 

G2/1 

RSB 

NO. 519 sent out December 5, 1941 
Assistant Chief of Staff Headquarters 
0-2 Hawaiian Department 

Honolulu, Territory Hawaii 

Commander Rochefort who can be located thru the 14th Naval District has 
some information on Japanese broadcasts in which weather reports are men- 
tioned that Sou must obtain. Contact him at once. 


Miles 
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[Handwritten:] From Boogy Woogle. 


Date dispatched 
SIS No. 



Date translated 

From 

To 

11/19/41 

2.‘;040 

11/20/41 

Tokyo 

Washington 

11/22/41 

25138 

11/22/41 

Tokyo 

.. Washington 


Warning Mess. No. 1, 


Extract 

“ — please present our B proposal of the Im» 

p<*rial (iovemment, and no further con- 
ct'ssion can l>e made. If the U. S. consent 
to this cannot be secured the negotiations 
will have to l>e broken olT." 

.... There are reasons beyond your ability to 
guess why we wanted to si'ttlo Japanese^ 
American relations by the 25th but If 
within the next three or four days you can 
finish your conversations with the Ameri- 
cans, if the signing can be completed by the 
29th ... we have decided to wait until 
that date. This time we mean it, that the 
deadline absolutely cannot be changed. 
After that things are automatically going 
to happen." 

OPNAV. 24 Nov. 


"These are very doubtful chances—" 


11/14/41 

25322 

11/27/41 

11/28/41. 

25344 

11/26/41 


11 / 19/41 

25432 

11 / 26/41 


11/19/41 

25392 

11/2^41 


11/26/41 

25349 

11/26/41 

Trans Padflo tele- 
phone oonrersa- 
tion 


Tokyo Hongkong. 


Tokyo W ashington. 


Tokyo Washington. 


Tokyo Washington. 


Washington Tokyo. 


"Should the negotiations collapse ... we 
will completely destroy British and Ameri- 
can power in China." 

"The situation is momentarily becoming 
more tense and telegrams take too long. 
Therefore will you cut down the substance 
of your reports of negotiations to the mini- 
mum and, on occasion, call up Chief 
Yamamoto of the American Bureau on the 
telephone and make your report to him. 
At that time we will use tne following 
code . . ." 

"In case of an emergency (danger of cutting 
off our diplomatic relations) and the cut- 
ting off of international communications, 
the following warning will be added in the 
middle of the [£] daily Japanese 
language short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case Japan-U. S. relations in danger: 
Higashi no Kazeame (east wind rain). 
This signal will be given In the middle and 
at the end as a weather forcast and each 
sentence will be repeated twice. When 
this is heard please destroy all code papers 
etc." 

"When our diplomatic relations are becoming 
dangerous, we will add the following at the 
beginning and end of our general intelli* 
gence broadcasts: 

(1) If it is Japan-U. S. relations “Higashi". 
. . . The above will be repeated five 
times and included at beginning and end." 

Eunisu to Yamamoto: "1 have made all 
efforts but they will not yield." 


Warning Messages Nos. 2 A 3 


OPD "Negotiations with Japan appear Q-2." Advise only the Commanding Officer. 27 Nov. 


11 / 28 / 41 . 

25446 

11/28/41 


Tokyo Washington "Therefore with a report of the views of the 

Imperial Government on this American 
proiK)sal, which I will send you in two or 
three days, the negotiations will be de facto 
ruptured. . . . However, I do not wish 
you to give the impression that the negotia- 
tions are broken off, merely say to them 
that you are awaiting instructions." 

Warning Message No. 4 28 Nov. 
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[Lines immediately above and below the cross rule are handwritten] 


Date dispatched 
SIS No. 

Date translated 

From 

To 

Extract 


Q-2* 

‘Critical situation demands that all 

11/26/41 

Washington 

.. Tokyo 

.. “Should we, during the course of these 
conversations, deliberately enter into our 
scheduled operations, there is great danger 

25460 

11/29/41 

11/29/41 

Tokyo 

.. Washington 

that the responsibility for the rupture of 
negotiations will he cast u|)on us." 

.. “We wish you would make one more attempt 

25496 

11/30/41 

11/30/41 

Washington 

. Tokyo 

verbally along the following lines: . . . 

[3] (in carrying out this instniction 

please bi> careful that this does not lead to 
anyt hing like a breaking ofT of negotiations) . 
.. Kuru.su: “.\re the Jaimncse- American nego- 

25497 


tiatious to continue?" 

11/30/41 

Telephone 

conversation 

12/1/41 

Tokyo 

. Washington 

Yamamoto :“ Yes. " 

.. “When you are faced with the necessity of de- 

25545 

12/1/41 

11/30/41 

Tokyo 

.. Berlin 

stroying codes, get in touch with the Naval 
Attache’s office there and make use of chem- 
icals they have on hand for thispurpdSe." 
.. “The conversations . . . between T^okyo and 

25552 

12/1/41 

11/30/41 

Tokyo 

.. Berlin 

Washington . . . now stand ruptured, brokeo. 

. . . lately England and the I'nited States 
have taken a provocative attitude . . . 
They arc planning to move military forces 
Into various places in East Asia ... we will 
have to counter by also moving troops . . . 
war may suddenly break out between the 
Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan." 

.. “Say that we have already clarified our atti- 

25553 

12/1/41 

12/2/41 

Tokyo 

.. Washington 

tude toward the Kus.sian.s. Say that by our 
present moves southward we do not mean 
to relax our nressure against the Soviet . .. 
however, rignt now it is to our advantage to 
stress the .south and for the time being wo 
would prefer to refrain from any direct 
moves in the north." 

.. “Among the telegraphic codes with which 

25640 

12/3/41 

your office is equipiied, bum those now 
being used In connection with the machine. 
Burn every "0" code . . . stop at once using 
the machine and destroy it completely . . . 
Bum all the codes Kosaka brought you." 

Warning message No. 5 Dec. 
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G-2 ‘‘Contact Commander Rochefort 


12/1/41 

25787 

12/6/41 

Tokyo 

.. London 

12/5/41 

25836 

12/6/41 

Washington 

.. Tokyo 

12/6/41 

25838 

12/6/41 

Tokyo 

.. Washington. 


12/6/41 Tokyo Washington 

26843 

12/6/41 


“Please discontinue the use of your oode 
machine and dispose of it immediately/' 

We have completed destruction of codes 
but since the U. S.-Japanese negotiations 
are still contlnulnK I request your approval 
of our desire to (ielay for a while yet the 
destruction of the one code machine." 

“The Government has deliberated deeply on 
the American projKisal of the 26th of 
November and as a result we have drawn 
up a memorandum for the United States. . . 
when you receive It I want you to keep 
It secret for the time being. Concerning 
the time of presenting this memorandum 
to the United States I will wire you in a 
separate message." 

The memorandum referred to in 25838 above. 
A 14 part telegram in reply to the American 
proposal and concluding with the sentence — 
“The Japanese Government regrets to have 
to notify hereby the American Government 
that in view of the attitude of the American 
Government it cannot but consider that it 
is impossible to reach an agreement through 
further negotiations. 
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Date dis()atched 

SIS No. From To Extract 

Date translated 

12 7/41 Tokyo....... Washington Re my #902 (see 25843 above) will the Am- 

bassador please submit to the United 
1J,7/41 Stales Government, if possible to the 

Secretary of Stale, our repV to the United 
Stales at 1:00 p. m. on the 7th, your time. 

Final message 7 Dec. 


''Japanese are presenting at one p. m.** 


Fab Eastern 

G2/1 

BSB 

No. 519 sent out December 5, 1941 

Assistant Chief of STAtT Headquarters 

Hchcaiian Department, 

Honolulu, Territory HetwaU. 

Commander Rochefort who can be located thru the’l4th Naval District has 
some information on Japanese broadcasts in which weather reports are mentioned 
tiiat you must obtain. Contact him at once. 


Miles 
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INCIDENTAL EXfflBITS 


BE 

PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION 

Index 

L Organizaticm chart, General Staff, G-2. Dec. 5, 1941. 

2. Organization chart. General Staff, G-2. Oct 10, 1941. 

3. Newspaper article re Pearl Harbor. 

4. Two letters re testimony of Gen. Miles and testimony of Gen. Miles before 

Gnmert Board. 

5. Copies of Messages. 

9. Letter to A. C. of S., G-2 from Lt. Col. Fielder, Hawaii, 31 Dec. 1941. 

7. Message from Manila, P. I. to The Adjutant General, Dec. 28, 1940. 

8. Letter to A. C. of S., G-2 from Col. Thurber, Dec. 18, 1941 re Report of 

Rumors Concerning Japanese Attack on Hawaii. 

9 . Message, to Hawaii. 

10. Message, from Melbourne, Australia to War Dept A CG Hawaii. 

11. Memo for Col. Holbrook from Lt Perry, Evaluation Section, Dec. ^ 1941, re 
Japanese Embassy burning code book. 

Messages re weather broadcast 

Estimate of the Situation Dec. 1, 1941 — March 31, 1942. 

Message from Short, Ft. Shatter, Nov. 29, 1941. 

Memo for Adjutant General from Gen. Gerow, Nov. 27, 1941, sending messages 
to CG Hawaii and CG, Caribbean Defense Command, re negotiations termi- 
nated with Japan. 

Cable to all Corps Areas, Caribbean Defense Command and Hawaii, by Miles, 
Nov. 27, 1941. 

Paraphrase of cable to all Corps Areas (same as No. 13.). 

Message from Manila, P. I. to The Adjutant General re Jap troops evacuating. 
Message to Q-2, Hawaii from Miles, Nov. 12, 1941, re custodial detention list 
Message from Manila, P. I. Ck!t. 28 re Jap aircraft 
Information received from the Orient Oct 28, 1941. 

Copies of Messages. 

Index of Translations and Memoranda re Pearl Harbor. 

Summary of Far Eastern Documents Relating to Japan’s War Potential and 
Intentions. 

Exhibit No. 1 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 : Brigadier General Sherman Miles (Acting) 
Executive Officer : 

Lt Col. R. C. Smith 
Lt. Col. T. E. Roderick 
Administrative Branch : Lt. Col. R. C. Smith 
Intelligence Branch : Col. C. H. Mason 

Balkans and Near East Section : Lt Col. W. W. Cox 
British Empire Section : Lt. Col. Homer Case 
Central European Section : Lt. Col. H. E. Maguire 
Eastern European Section : Lt. Col. G. B. Guenther 
Far Eastern Section : Lt Col. R. S. Bratton 
Latin American Section : Lt Col. R. T. Heard 
Western European Section : Lt Col. H. F. Cunningham 
Aviation Section 
Editorial Section 
Collection Section 
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Liaison Branch : Lt. Col. A. R. Harris 
Counterintelligence Branch : Lt. Col. J. A. Lester 

Safeguarding Military Information : Maj. W. P. Corderman 
Dome.stic Intelligence : Maj. W. A. Holbrook 
Plant and Utilities Section : Maj. W. E. Crist 
General 

Plans and Training Branch : Lt. Col. V. W. Cooper 
Plans and Training : Maj. H. V. Canan 
Geographic : Lt. Col. C. Y. Banflll 
Approved March 10, 1941. 


Exhibit No. 2 — See facing folder 


Exhibit No. 3 

[From the Times-Herald, Washington, D. C., Thursday, September 28, 1944] 

The Truth of Pearl Harbor 

(AN EDITORIAL) 

By Basil Brewer, Publisher, The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 

Pearl Harbor is the saddest chapter in the history of America. 

Here, in one hour, was destroyed the Pacific battle fieet, chief weapon to re- 
strain Japan from war — chief weapon with which to win, if war came. 

Here were wiped out 4,000 officers and men of the American Army and Navy. 

Innocent of responsibility, they died in a classic funeral pyre, built for them 
by the criminal negligence of others. 

Pearl Harbor, which, as the Japanese planned, made impossible relief of the 
Philippines, may have been responsible for that other great tragedy — Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

Pearl Harbor marked the beginning of war with Japan. 

It may well have finished any hope of an early successful ending of the Jap- 
anese war. 

Certainly the victims there, those who paid the “last full measure of devotion,” 
were not to blame for the disaster. 

Who were to blame for Pearl Harborf 

Surely here, if ever, there was guilt and there were guilty. 

Who were the guilty and why have they not been apprehended, tried, con- 
victed and punished? 

WHY? 

The President had said Jan. 7. 1941, 11 months before Pearl Harbor : 

“When the dictators are ready to make war upon us, they will not wait for an 
act of war on our part. They, not we, will choose the time, the method and Uie 
place of their attack.” 

Why, then, were we “surprised” at Pearl Harbor? 

Why was the battle fleet there, each in its place, names and exact locations 
map-marked by the Japanese flyers to receite the torpedoes, made especially for 
this attack? 

Why was the air arm of the Army there, herded together, unarmed, for the 
kill? 

Should the Pacific battle fleet have been at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7? 

And, if it should not, why was it there, and by whose orders? 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Four different “investigations” of Pearl Harbor have been conducted — all secret. 

Only one “report” has been made, the report of the Roberts Commission, re- 
leased a few weeks after Pearl Harbor. 

Of the 127 witnesses who testified in the Roberts investigation, the testimony 
of none has been made public. 

Of the hundreds of documents studied and put in the record in the Roberts 
investigation, none has been made public. 
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Why have not these documents been made public? 

The Roberts report blamed General Short, commanding general of the Army, 
and Admiral Kimmel, commander-in-chief of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, for the 
disaster. 

As a result of the findings of the Roberts Commission, both have been ordered 
tried by court-martial. 

Blimmel and Short, members of Congress and many others repeatedly have 
demanded the trials be held. 

Today, more than years after the report of the Roberts Commission, neither 
Short nor Kimmel has been brought to trial. 

It was urged, shortly after Pearl Harbor, that trials would Interfere with the 
war. 

Certainly now, almost three years after the disaster, no such claim validly 
can be made. 

More than a year ago the late Secretary of the Navy Knox wrote a letter saying 
public trials of Kimmel and Short could not affect the progress of the war. 

Very recently a sub-committee of the House Military Affairs Committee stated 
public trials would not interfere with the war. 

Why, in Justice, have not these trials been publicly held, that those charged may 
be punished, if guilty, and, if innocent, freed? 

Why have not the American people been told the truth about Pearl Harbor? 

Truth, which they need in order properly to appraise their military and 
political leaders — and their policies. 

Truth, which they need to appraise their own share, if any, in the guilt. 

Truth, which they need to better guide themselves, as citizens — in the interest 
of the country in war. 

The American people grew old overnight at Pearl Harbor. 

Why are they being treated as children, wlio must not be told? 

Pearl Harbor was the Gethsemane of the American people, as well as of the 
soldier dead. ^ 

Why not the truth, no matter how hard to take to cleanse the soul — perhaps 
to bring temporal, as well as spiritual, salvation? 

* * * 

Not even the truth, as to the Pearl Harbor dead, was known, until long after- 
wards. 

The facts as to the destruction of the battle fleet were withheld for a year — 
and then released with news of successful salvage operations. 

WAB 

For a year or more prior to Pearl Harbor, it had been elear to oflicial Wash- 
ington only a miracle or American surrender could keep the United States out of 
the European war and war with Japan. 

Japan had signed the Tripartite pact with Hitler, binding her to war with 
the U. S., if war with Hitler came. 

Japan had notified Ambassador Grew, in the Spring of 1941, the pact meant 
what it said. 

Grew had advised Washington. 

Concurrently, Japan's course of conquest clearly pointed to the Dutch Bast 
Indies, Singapore, Burma, possibly India, if not the Philippines. 

That Britain could successfully meet this attack, without help, was dubious 
indeed. 

Lend-lease, convoyed supplies, loaned destroyers, etc., would not sufiice if Japan 
attacked Britain. 

Therefore, the President faced, early in *41, the two horns of dilemma. 

He must decide whether to Join Britain in stopping Jai)an — ^which meant war. 

Or he must take the chance, which seemed a certainty, that without the U. S. 
actively fighting, the Triparite powers would defeat Britain, force Russia to 
peace — and attack the U. S. 

That the President had determined on war seems indisputable. 

On Jan. 21, 1941, he wrote Ambassador Grew in Tokyo that the maintenance 
of British supply lines from the Far East was vital. 

On Feb. 14, 1941, Dooman, Counsel of the American Embassy in Tokyo, told 
the Japanese Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Okashi that, if the Japanese 
attacked Singapore, “the logic of the situation would inevitably raise the ques- 
tion’* that this would mean war also with the U. S. ^ 
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On Feb. 26, 1941, Ambassador Grew reported Dooman’s conference to Wash- 
ington, saying: 

“I propose to say to Mr. Matsuoka (Japanese foreign minister), with whom I 
have an appointment this morning that the statements made by Mr. Dooman to 
Mr. Okashi were made with my prior knowledge and have my full approval.” 

Washington did not disapprove nor disavow Dooman’s and Grew’s statements. 

In April 1941, Naval authorities in Washington had written the commanders 
of the Asiatic and Pacific fieets that the question of U. S. entry into the war 
seemed a matter of — “not whether — ^but when.” 

By the time of the Atlantic Charter meeting between Churchill and Roosevelt, 
early in August ’41, events in Asia were moving with tremendous and ominous 
speed. 

Churchill, the Australians and the Dutch urged an immediate ultimatum — 
war — if Japan pursued her expected course. 

Responding to the argument for an immediate ultimatum, the President only 
asked if “we would not be better off in three months?” 

And then said, “Leave it to me. I think I can baby them (the Japs) along 
for three months.** 

There was no disagreement between the President and Churchill as to Japa- 
nese plans — nor that Japan must be stopped. 

Probably there was no disagreement that an ultimatum meant war. 

It now is clear the President only was playing for time — time to be better 
prepared — 

And — time for the American people to “catch up,” mentally and morally, with 
commitments, made and to be made. 

The Atlantic Conference between Churchill and Roosevelt settled the iwlicy 
of a united front between the TJ. S. and England toward Japan. 

That this was true seems implicit in the following from Churchill’s address 
to Parliament on Jan. 28, 1942, about seven weeks after Pearl Harbor : 

“It has been the policy of the Cabiuet at almost all costs'to avoid embroilment 
with Japan until we were sure that the United States would also be 
engaged. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“On •the other hand, the probability since the Atlantic Conference, at which 
I discussed these matters with President Roosevelt, that the United States, 
even if not herself attacked, would come into the war in the Far East and thus 
make the final victory assured, seemed to allay some of these anxieties, and 
that expectation has not been falsified by the events.” 

July 24, the United States had “frozen” Japane.se funds. 

Immediately after the Atlantic Conference, commercial embargoes, against 
oil, steel and gasoline were ordered which only could result in war. 

This writer believes the President, in all these matters, made the correct 
decision — in the country’s interests — that history shall so record. 

With equal impartiality, history shall record that the President, out of his 
political genius, made one, perhaps two fatal errors, which may have brought on 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Certainly these contributed greatly to the disastrous success of the attack. 

POLincs 

The working agreement with Churchill being what it was. the danger to the 
country being apprehended — the President failed to take the people into 
confidence. 

This was the President’s political bent. • 

A statesman long ago Tvould have told the people the facts — a'hd risen or fallen 
with the consequences. 

Democracy rises or falls, lives or dies, based on how well this thesis is under- 
stood and followed. 

But the President was not of that talent nor taste. 

Far more than he trusted the people, he trusted his own facility of expression, 
his ability, not necessarily by the use of facts, to get the people to think as he 
wanted them to think. 

Concurrently, this formula had seemed to the President not to have worked 
badly in eight years of the Presidency and three elections for President. 

It was true, also, this was the only method the President knew. 

Secretary Hull had said, when questioned about apparent inaction in Wash- 
ington, “governments which get too far ahead of the people are apt to fall.” 
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The President, in the grave war situation in the Fall of ’41, had gotten far 
ahead of the people — far too far for the people ever to catch up by anything 
which he, by that time, could say. 

Fortunately we can now depend on two of the President’s friends and biog- 
raphers for the facts at this stage of the crisis. 

Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Llndley, friends of the President, had access, 
through the President, to confidential information, from which they produced 
early in 1942, “How War Came.” 

This is from page 305 under the title, “The Sands Run Out — Pearl Harbor” : 

“Few, if any, high officials believed, however, that the United States would, 
or could, stand aside for long if the Japanese struck at the East Indies or 
Malaya, Or even thrust into Siam. For at stake were not only immediate in- 
terests vital to us, but resources and strategical positions affecting our long-term 
security as a nation. 

**The question perplewing many high officials was how^ in the absence of a 
direct Japanese attack on the American flag^ to summon the nation, divided as 
fit then was on questions of foreign poUoy, to the strong action which they 
believed essential, 

**There had been considerable discussion of possible methods ... It was 
commonly supposed that the Japanese were too smart to solve this problem for 
the President by a direct assault on the American fiag — especially at Hawaii, 
which even the extreme isolationists recognize as a bastion of our security.” 

Surely this is plain enough. 

“As the Sands Ran Out at Pearl Harbor,” the Japanese “solved the problem 
for the President by a direct assault on the American flag.” 

The President, in the last weeks before Pearl Harbor, required an “incident” 
that would enable the people to catch up with him. 

Pearl Harbor gave the President far more of an incident than he needed, 
expected — or wanted. 

Born optimist, the incident the President expected was to be a glancing blow — 
but the blow came full and head-on at the whole body of the country. 

Moreover, it was not the kind of an incident he had in mind, as shall be 
disclosed. 

the fleet 

Naval strategy opposed having the Pacific Fleet based at Pearl Harbor. 

Three or more high admirals had opposed it, including Kimmel. 

Admiral Richardson, immediate predecessor of Kimmel, was removed from 
command by the President because, among other things, he opposed basing the 
fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

The fleet was at Pearl Harbor by orders of the President, though of course 
he ordered no such concentration as existed there on Dec. 7. 

Reasons of diplomacy, and war strategy, as Judged by the President, required 
a powerful fleet based at Hawaii, a threat and a warning to Japan, the only kind 
the Japanese could understand. 

In no other way, the President Judged, could the U. S. hope to keep open the 
British, and our own, supply lines from the Far Bast. 

These supply lines, the President had told Grew, were vital. 

These were the supply lines the President and Churchill had agreed to defend 
together at the Atlantic Conference. 

The admirals were opposed to basing the main fleet at Hawaii, because they 
believed the fleet there was too confined, too exposed to possible attack. 

Knowing the power of the Japanese fleet, high officers of the Navy had for 
years questioned its ability to meet the Jaixanese successfully in Far Eastern 
waters. 

Defending the Philippines always had been considered difficult. 

Certainly this thesis had not been changed by large increases in the Japanese 
Navy and by the fact the U. S. fleet in *41 was divided between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

Additionally, the admirals opposed using the fleet at Hawaii as a threat to 
Japan. 

Such an approach, they considered, was apt to result in “backing into the war,” 
instead of the more forthright and direct method, wljich they favored. 

What the admirals didn’t know was, we were, to all practical purposes, already 
in the war. 
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We were watchfully waiting for the “incident” which would make the war, 
already a foregone conclusion, “politically possible.” 

A plan of co-operation with the British Far Eastern fleet had been arranged, 
which required the U. S. fleet to be as near as practical to the Philippines. 

The Japanese knew the full meaning of the U. S. fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Every war plan of the Japanese, including the latest by Kinoaki Matsuo, “The 
Three Power Alliance^” published in 1940, plainly stated in war with U. S. 
Japan would be defeated — ^if the U. S. Pacific fleet were permitted to get to 
the Philippines. 

We were, at the time of Pearl Harbor, waiting for an “incident” which would 
start war. . 

The Japanese, having in mind basic Japanese strategy, that the battle fleet 
of the U. S. must not get to Manila — ^for a long time had been ptepa^Hrig th^- 
*Hncident,*' 

SABOTAOE 

Having overruled his admirals in basing the Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbor, it 
would be expected that the President, of all persons, would make most certain 
no disaster came from the fleet’s being there. 

Duubtk^ss the President thought he had so arranged. 

It is a fact, however, the President, by his own acts, unwittingly of course, 
contrived to bring about the success of the Japanese attack. 

This was not In the manner that he has been commonly accused, running all the 
way from plotting the attack, to ordering thfe fleet unprotected to appease the 
Japanese — all of which are false. 

The President’s responsibility is nevertheless direct and definite. 

Early in January, Secretary of Navy Knox had sent a warning to both Army 
and Navy chiefs at Pearl Harbor suggesting the danger of a surprise bombing 
attack by air against the fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

It had been a foregone conclusion, if war with Japan came, it would begin 
by surprise attack, the Japanese way, as the President himself had said Jan. 
6, 1941. 

But, as the months went by between the first of the year and Dec. 7, 1941, as the 
plans of the Japanese to attack became matured, for some strange reason there was 
less and less emphasis on surprise attack on the fleet at Pearl Harbor by air, more 
and more on sabotage. 

Of seven warning messages from Washington to Short and Klmmel, recorded in 
the Roberts report, in addition to the one in January from Secretary Knox, four 
referred to sabotage. 

None, after the Knox warning, referred to the possibility of surprise attack by 
air on the fleet. 

Twice, in acknowledging warnings and instructions from Washington, General 
Short reported to Washington he had taken all precautions against sabotage , 

On Nov. 10 days before Pearl Harbor, General Short advised Washington he 
had ordered Hawaii “alert No. 1” against sabotage, and gave details of what 
measures he had taken. 

Washington knew of and did not disapprove these “defense steps,” solely against 
sabotage. 

Sabotage, third In the list of attacks most expected by Knox in January, had 
become No. 1 of those expected in Washington and Pearl Harbor as Dec. 7 
approached. 

It is not sabotage which competent military leaders, in Washington or Pearl 
Harbor, would normally most fear, as war with Japan approached. 

As Dec. 7 approached, the “incident,” which would bring war with Japan, was 
dally, almost hourly, expected in Washington. 

Historically, the sinking of the battleship Maine In Havana harbor on Feb. 15, 
1898 — an act of sabotage, had brought war with Spain. 

By some strange twist, the President, and to some extent the military leaders in 
Washington, were in a “Battleship Maine” state of mind, when the attack occurred, 
or at least were up to the last hours before the attack. 

This explains why the battle fleet was docked, each ship at its station, awnings 
up— why the planes were grounded wing to wing, unarmed, ammunition for guns 
and planes locked in magazines, when Japan struck Dec. 7. 

The Army at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, interpreting Its instructions from Washing- 
ton, was “alerted” for sabotage only. 

Had Hawaii “alert No. 3” been ordered, by General Short, the Japs might never 
have struck, certainly the damage would have been far less. 
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In far-away Aleutian Islands, at Dutch Harbor, where military orders only had 
to be followed, U. S. bombers were cruising with live bombs in racks, U. S. fighters, 
with live ammunition in g^ns, when the attack came to Pearl Harbor Dec. 7. 

DISASTEB 

But it is not alone the “sabotage psychology” at Pearl Harbor for which the 
President must accept his share of responsibility. 

There were blunders there, both of omission and commission, which he must 
shoulder. 

The Commanders at Pearl Harbor had warnings of danger. 

But with every warning, save one, came a “precaution,” which tied their bands 
psychologically, if not actually. 

As the danger became greater and Pearl Harbor closer, the “precautions” became 
more definite, more insistent, more urgent. 

These precautions came direct from the White House. 

The only warning message that Kimmel and Short received, which did not 
contain definite precautionary orders,' was the one from Secretary of the Navy 
Knox in 'January *41. 

This was 11 months before Pearl Harbor and long before the expected “incident,” 
which would kick off hostilities, was expected. 

Here are the precautions, which accompanied each “warning,” as told in the 
Roberts report. 

Oct. 16, as Kimmel and Short were warned of danger by Washington, they were 
ordered to do nothing which would ^'constitute provocation as against Japan.'" 

Nov. 24, 13 days before Pearl Harbor, Kimmel was enjoined to strictest secrecy, 
in any defense moves he made "to prevent complication of tense existing situation." 

Nov. 27, came the most serious warning yet, from the Chief of Staff to Short, but 
with it an order that under no circumstances was he to take any steps or make any 
moves that loould make it appear the U. S. had committed "the first overt act" 

In the same message “reconnaissance” was ordered but only "in such a wap as 
not to alarm the civil population or disclose intent." 

Here a military authority must have thought of the possibility such an order 
might tie the hands of the commander, for there was inserted : 

“He (General Short) was not to be restricted to any course, which would 
jeopardize his defense.’* 

Nov. 28, nine days before Pearl Harbor, Short was cautioned again that any 
protective measures he took, "must he confined to those essential to security" and 
he must avoid "unnecessary puhlicity and alarm." 

It )vas the next day, Nov. 29, Secretary Hull stated, “The diplomatic part of 
our relations with Japan is virtually, over and the matter will now go to the 
oflicials of the Array and Navy.” 

Nov. 29, eight days before Pearl Harbor, Kimmel was ordered to "take no 
offensive action until Japan had committed the first overt act." 

Nov. 30, seven days before Pearl Harbor, Kimmel received the last warning 
message to reach Pearl Harbor before the attack. 

It was a copy of a dispatch sent to Admiral Hart at Manila, ordering certain 
scouting, but again with the admonition, to "avoid the appearance of attacking." 

None of these precautionary orders came from military authorities in Wash- 
ington, though all came through military channels. 

None of these precautionary orders at Pearl Harbor ever was withdrawn. 

One of the last warning messages sent to Pearl Harbor was changed by the 
President, personally, to insert the usual precaution. 

The official explanation, of course, is that, if war came, the President wanted 
the record to sliow he had done all he could to prevent it. 

But on Nov. 29, eight days before Pearl Harbor, as stated, the Secretary of 
State had said “the matter will now go to the officials of the Army and Navy.” 

The Roberts report, in No. 15 of its conclusions, quotes one of the many pre- 
cautionary orders from Washington as a cause of the success of the Pearl Harbor 
attack though the report does not fix the responsibility. 

The last full fatal week before Dec. 7, 1941, the Roberts report does not show 
a single message from Washington to Kimmel and Short at Pearl Harbor. 

It now is known Washington had. during this week, information of greatest 
Importance, ^hich Short and Kimmel didn’t receive until after the attack. 

This is the real story of Pearl Harbor, seven warnings of danger to the com- 
manders there, six confusing and contra diet ory “precautions,” which tied their 
hands. 

79716— 46— Ex. 147 11 
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Word available the last fatal week — word most needed at Pearl Harbor — 
never was sent. 

Obviously the President, “as the sands ran out” at Pearl Harbor, was definitely 
expecting a Japanese attack. 

But the nearer it was expected the more careful he became that when the 
attack should come, it should be such as the isolationists could not tie onto him- 
self. 

The attack, which came at Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, was one which the “isola- 
tionists” could not tie onto the President 

But the success of the attack can in part, in all fairness, and in such measure 
as each citizen shall Judge, be placed at the door of the Go^nmander-in-Chief 
as commander and personally. 

The President and others, in Washington, first had lulled the commanders 
at Pearl Harbor into expecting only — sabotage. 

Tlie President then had given them such restraining precautions and orders 
they did not know wliat they could or dare do — in measures of protection and 
defense. 

The Japanese, as Davis and Lindley had said, solved the problem of how to 
summon the nation against Isolationism for the President at Pearl Harbor. 

But in trying to keep “the record clear,” the President unknowingly and 
unintentionally had contributed to the destruction of the Pacific battle fieet, 
had helped to bring about Bataan and Corregidor, had lengthened immeasurably 
the Jaimnese war. 

WHY? 


This of course explains many things. 

It explains the long delay of the court-martial of General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel. . 

It explains why the President through members of Senate and House, stopped 
Congress from passing resolutions calling for trials. 

It explains why the President still prevents the records of the Roberts Com- 
mission and the testimony of its 127 witnesses being made public. 

It explains the Presidential order which forbade Admiral Hooper a year 
ago to testify about Pearl Harbor to a committee of Congress. 

It explains why no information has been given out as to the investigation by 
Admiral Hart, at the suggestion of Secretary Knox. 

It explains investigation number 4, now being held behind closed doors. 

White House pressure succee<led in substituting secret hearing number 4, for 
a proposed resolution of Congress calling for immediate court-martial. 

. [EIditor’s Note : This edviorial is republished and paid for by The New Bed^ 
ford. Mass., Stcmdard-Times, as a patriotic public service. No outside parties^ 
have contributed in any way toward the cost of publication. RepublioatUmf 
permitted^] 


Exhibit No. 4 


Confidential 

Colonel Charles W. West, JAGD, 

Recorder, Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
Room kHl, Munitions Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


10 August 1944. 


Dear Colonel : General Miles has asked me to write to you requesting a copy 
of the transcript of his evidence before the Board. The General desires this 
copy of the transcript because he is concerned with the possibility of his evidence 
showing an inaccurate statement of fact. 

General Miles would have written to you personally on this matter but he is 
now on an inspection trip and by long distance telephone he communicated with 
me today, asking me to make this request of you. The General will be at this 
headquarters on Tuesday, 15 August 1944, and I can assure you that he will 
examine and return the same immediately. 

I trust everything is going well with you and that you are enjoying your 
assignment. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel L. O’Donnell, 

Iff. Colonel, J. A. G. D., 
Service Command Judge Advocate. 
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Wab Department 

WASHINGTON 


HBADQU4BTEBS AbMY PBABL HaBBOB BOABD, 

UunitioiM Building, 12 August 1944- 

Lt. Col. Daniel L. O’Donnell, J. A. G. D. 

Eqs, First Service Command, 

Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Deab Colonel O’Donnell : Pursuant to your request of 10 August 1944, I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the transcript of General Miles’ testimony. Cer- 
tain minor inaccuracies such as typographical errors, may appear therein which 
we haven’t yet had an opportunity to correct but will do so at the earliest 
opportunity. May I suggest that the matter of any possibly **inaccurate state* 
ment of fact” be made the subject of a letter to General Grunert. 

Please return the transcript when it has served its purpose. With kindest 
regards, I am. 


Sincerely yours, 


1 Incl : Transcript. 


Charles W. West, 

Charles W. West, 

Colonel, J. A. O. D., 

Recorder. 


[91] Testimony op Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, Commanding 1st Service 
Command, Boston, Massaohusetts 

(The witness was sworn by the Recorder and advised of his rights under Article 
of War 24.) 

Colonel West. General, will you state to the Board your namd, rank, organiza- 
tion and station? 

General Miles. Sherman Miles, Major General, Commanding 1st Service Com- 
mand, Boston, Massachusetts. 

General Grunert. General Miles, the Board, in an attempt to get at the facts, 
is looking into the War Department background and viewpoint prior to and 
leading up to the Pearl Harbor attack. It is hoped that, because of your assign- 
ment as A. C. of S. G-2, at that time, you can throw some light on the subject. 
In order to cover so large a field in the limited time available, individual Board 
members have been assigned objectives or phases for special investigation, 
although the entire Board will pass upon the objectives and phases. General 
Russell has this particular phase. So he will lead in propounding the questions 
and the other members will assist in developing them. So I will turn you over 
to the mercies of General Russell. 

General Russell. What was your assignment in the year 1941? 

General Mh.es. I was Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G--2, War Department. 

General Russell. Can you remember approximately the date on which you 
entered upon that assignment? 

General Miles. May 1, 1940. 

General Russell. When were you relieved or transferred from that assignment? 

[92] General Miles. The end of January 1942. 

General Russell. During that period of time you were actually the head of 
what we know as G~2 which embraced the Military Intelligence Division. Was 
that the name of it? 

General Miles. That was the official name — Military Intelligence Division, War 
Department General Staff. 

General Russell. Briefly stated. General Miles, what were the functions of the 
G-2 section, including this Military Intelligence Division? 

General Miles. Tiie Military Intelligence Division, General, was all-inclusive. 
It was the whole thing, not as it is now, broken and divided between G-2 and 
Military Intelligence Service. It was all one division, just as the Operations and 
Training Division, or the Personnel Division, War Plans Division, and so forth. 
I was head of the entire division, which, in turn, was divided into counter- 
intelligence, positive intelligence, and in turn that was divided gfeographlcally to 
cover the world, or as much as we could cover. 
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(jeneral Russell. Definitely, General Miles, as to the operations of your de> 
partment related to the Japanese Government during your period of service there, 
what were you attempting to learn about the Japanese Government? 

General Miles. We were attempting to learn everything wo could about the 
Japanese Government, and had been doing so, in fact, a great many yaers. It 
was only one of the natious which we were attempting to cover, to gather all 
possible information about. Our system was a running digest. 

General Gbunert. May I Interrupt there? If anything which [9J] you 
put into the record is of such a nature as might be of value to other nations now^ 
I wish you would consider that and, if so, give us that information in closed 
session, so that it will not be disclosed to anybody who may be able to see this 
record. Do you see what I am getting at? 

General Mn.Es. Yes, sir ; I understand. 

This summary digest was maintained on the principal countries of the world. 
Such a system is no secret. It has been maintained by practically ever>^ gov- 
ernment. It was a running digest covering the military side, the political side, 
the economic side, and the psychological side. All the information that ever 
came in from any country to G-2 was collated and put into this digest and sent 
out to the various military attaches and G-2s, all the corps areas and overseas 
departments who were interested in a particular country, in the form of cor- 
rected loose-leaf, so that you had a running build-up constantly. This had been 
going on, to my knowledge, for t hir ty twenty years. In addition to that, of 
course, we sent out bi-weekly, as I remember, military intelligence summaries, 
which were short documents of facts that we had gotten in in the last two or 
three days fi*om all sorts of agencies that we had. I say all sorts, because we 
kept in very close touch with the State Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Rockefeller people in South America, and, of course, our own military 
attaches and observers that we had throughout the world. 

That, in general, was our system of getting information and disseminating It. 

General Russell. Did the G-2 section, as such, have [ 94 ] x)ersonnel 
available for investigations in foreign fields in the year 1941? 

General Mn.ES. A limited personnel. General. We were building up. When 
I took over Military Intelligence in May of 1940 I remember there were 36 officers 
in the entire division. We built up rapidly to something over 400, with an equal 
proportion of clerical personnel. We built up very rapidly, as the war came 
nearer and nearer, our agencies in the field, field observers, military attaches. 
Our personnel w'as always limited. We did not have unlimited money or un- 
limited selection, of offie e rs y particularly of officers. That was a time when the 
Army was building very rapidly. The natural Inclination of a soldier is to go with 
troops and remain with troops. The general officers, in the field of course wanted 
the best men, naturally, and should have had them. We did not have a free 
field for the selection of personnel, and quite rightly. We did the best we could 
with the personnel and the funds we had available. 

General Russell. About when did this personnel reach its maximum develop- 
ment of 400? 

General MiLEa Well, it was increasing all the time I was theVe. I do not 
know. I imagine it continued to increase after I left. I am pretty sure it did, I 
cannot place any date on any maximum reached. 

General Russtux. Can you approximate the number of people who were avail- 
able to you for service in Washington and throughout the country and in foreign 
fields, in October and November of 1941? 

General Miles. General, I would not try to answer that question from 
my memory. The records are certainly available to you. I could not do It. 

General Russell. General, a moment ago you referred to monthly or bi- 
monthly documents of some kind that were sent to the corps commanders and to 
the over.seas departments. Did your office maintain copies of those reports? 

General Miles. Oh, yes. 

General Russexl. Are they In the files now? 

General Miles. I imagine they are, sir. They are permanent records of the 
Military Intelligence Division. 

General Rusbeix. There would be no reason to destroy them at all? 

General Miles. Not that I know of. 

General Russell. I want at this point to say that I have asked for a search 
of the records over there and have looked at the records, but did not discover 
copies of such reports, although specifically I have asked for such reports. I am 
giving you that, because it may be necessary for us to conduct a further search 
to locate, if possible, these documents. 
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Now. to discuss for a moment the sources of information which you have 
divulged already and to limit it to Japanese information’, what sources of informa- 
tion were there In Japan In the fall of 1941 on which you as G-2 could rely as to 
activities of the Japanese at home and in home waters? 

General Miles. Within the United States? 

General Russell. No. I am now addressing myself to the situation in Japan 
and have asked what agencies or what sources existed in Japan upon which you 
could rely for information [ 96 ] about Japanese activities at home and in 
Hawaii. 

General Miles. I would say that by far the most important source was our 
Embassy in Tokyo. We had a very excellent Ambassador who had been there 
a number of years with a staff that had been there a good deal longer than that. 
We had, of course, used the military attache and his assistants. The informa- 
tion which we could get on the military side from our military attache and his 
assistants was of course very limited; tlie Japanese being extremely close- 
mouthed. But the Embassy Itself was constantly sending in dispatches to the 
State Department — Mr. Grew, particularly — on the state of mind of the Japanese 
people and the probability of what they were going to do next, and so forth. We 
also, of course, had direct access, through our very close connection with the 
State Department, to what was transpiring in the negotiations in the fall of 
1941 here in Washington. Aside from that, I do not think there were any impor- 
tant sources of information in Japan. We were getting a good deal of informa- 
tion from what might be called the borders; in other words. China, and even 
the part of the Continent occupied by the Japanese. The Koreans would get out 
once in a while and we would get some information in that way. We exchanged 
information very freely with the British and, to a certain extent, with the Dutch, 
They were a little afraid to give us information, as I remember, but we were 
getting some. 

General Russell. Did the British have any organization within the homeland 
of Japan which was watching the movement of their Army and Navy in the 
fall of 1941? 

General Miles. I believe that they had about the same as [ 97 ] we 
had. As to actually watching the movements of ships and troops, it was 
necessarily a system that worked sometime^ and did not work at other times. 
You might see the ships move or the trooi)s move, or you might not. 

General Russell. General Miles, is it true or not that from the State De- 
partment or from our Ambassador to Japan the information which we obtained 
related almost exclusively to the state of mind of the Japanese people toward 
the war and their enmity toward the United States? 

General Miles. Are you putting that in the form of a question, sir? 

General Russell Yes. Is it true or not that that was the case? 

General Miles. Tliat was the Ambassador’s, principal concern, naturally. I 
would not say. from my memory of the information that we got from our Em- 
bassy, that that by any means covered the field. 

General Russelt,. Do you remember a message from our Ambassador along 
in the fall of 1941, in which he .summed up the situation and told the State 
Department to what extent they could rely upon him for information of troop 
movements, movements of the Navy, and so forth ? 

General Miles. I do not recall that particular message, General. 

General Russell. Maybe I can refresh your memory. May I ask you this 
as a preliminary? Did you attend the conferences that were held by the 
Secretary of State, which he refers to as the War Councils, where he had 
ordinarily the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and some of 
our. high-ranking military [98] and naval people In to discuss the 
Japanese situation? 

General Miles. No. sir. I think only the Chief of Staff attended them. 

General Russeix. I refer particularly to this message which is contained in 
the State Department’s book that they call the White Paiier, which is a report 
from our Ambassador to Japan on the 17th day of November, I believe, 1941 
(handing a book to the witness). 

General Miles. What Is the question, now, sir? 

General Russell. When did you first know about that message? 

General Miles. I don’t remember, General ; I can’t answer that question. 

General Frank. Did you know about it at all? 

General Miles. I am not sure that I did. I think I did, because we had 
very clQse liaison with the State Department. I feel sure that I did: but, 
frankly, it is so obvious a message that the impression it gives me today is 
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probably the same impression it gave me then: “Yes, of course I know we 
can’t count on the Embassy. How can we be sure that any group can tell 
us the movement of the Japanese fleet or army?” We knew we could not. 

Gieneral Russell. In other words, the Information which you have testified 
that you had from Japan about what was going on over there was rather gen- 
eral and indefinite in its nature? 

General Gbunert. Unless we know about that message the record will not be 
intelligible. Is it going to be copied into the record? 

General Russell. Yes. 

Your information about the activities in Japan in the fall [.9P] of 
1941 was very indefinite and general? 

General Miles. Necessarily so. 

General Russell. The message from Ambassador Grew in Japan to the Secre- 
tary of State for purpo.ses of the record will be identified as a paraphrase of n 
telegram dated November 17, 1941, and it may be copied from page 788 of this 
White Paper entitled “Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941.” 

(Telegram from Ambassador Grew to Secretary of State, dated November 17, 
1941, is as follows : ) 

“The Ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the Secretary of State 

“(Telegram: Paraphrase) 

“Tokyo, November 17, 1941 — 1 p. m. 

“Received November 17 — 2 : 99 p. m. ) 

“1814. Referring to Embassy’s previous telegram No. 1736 of November 3, 3 
p. m., final sentence, and emphasizing the need to guard against sudden Japanese 
naval or military actions in such areas as lire not now involved in the Chinese 
theater of operations. I take into account the probability of the Japanese 
exploiting every possible tactical advantage, such as surprise and initiative. 
Accordingly you are advised of not placing the major responsibility in giving 
prior warning upon the Embassy staff, the naval and military attaches Included, 
since in Japan there is extremely effective control over both primary and second- 
ary military information. We would not expect to obtain any information in 
advance either from personal Japanese contacts or through the press ; the obser- 
vation of [100} military movements is not possible by the few Americans 
remaining in the country, concentrated mostly in three cities (Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe) ; and with American and other foreign shipping absent from adjacent 
waters the Japanese are assured of the ability to send without foreign observa- 
tion their troop transports in various directions. Japanese troop concentrations 
were reported recently by American consuls in Manchuria and Formosa, while 
troop dispositions since last July’s general mobilization have, according to all 
other indications available, been made with a view to enabling the carrying out 
of new operations on the shortest possible notice either in the Pacific southwest 
or in Siberia or in both. 

“We are fully aware that our present most Important duty perhaps is to detect 
any premonitory signs of naval or military operations likely in areas mentioned 
above and every precaution is being taken to guard against surprise. The 
Embassy's field of naval or military observation is restricted almost literally to 
what could be seen w’lth the naked eye, and this is negligible. Therefore, you are 
advised, from an abundance of caution, to discount as much as possible the likeli- 
hood of our ability to give substantial warning. 

“Gbbw” 

General Russell. General Miles, referring to the statement which is con- 
tained in Ambassador Grew’s message : “and with American and other foreign 
shipping absent from adjacent waters the Japanese are assured of the [fOi] 
ability to send without foreign observation their troop transports in various 
directions.” 

As a matter of information, do you know why at that particular time there was an 
absence of American and foreign shipping in Japanese waters? 

General Miles. No, sir. I do not remember knowing of any particular absence 
of American shipping from Japanese waters at that time. Of course w^e had had 
information for a great many years which had been considered in all of our war 
plans in Hawaii that there was a certain part of the Pacific Ocean that we called 
the “Vacant Sea” in which there are practically no ships and in which large 
movement of ships could occur without anybody seeing them. It was that part of 
the ocean between the great southern routes that go from Hawaii to the coast of 
Japan and China, and the northern great circle routes that go near the Aleutians. 

General Russell. The term which you used intrigues me. What was it you 
called it? 
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General Mcles. I used to call it the “Vacant Sea.” 

General Rt^ssELL. As applied to that part of the Pacific adjacent to the man- 
dated islands, would you say that they were in the area of the “Vacant Sea” or 
not? 

General Miles. No, sir. The southern trade routes, as I remember, from Hawaii 
to Yokohama, we will say, pass considerably north of most of the mandated 
islands, such as the Marianas. All the seas surrounding the mandated islands 
were, as you know, extremely difilcult for us to penetrate and get any information 
on for other reasons. 

General Russexl. Why? 

[102] General Miles. Because the Japanese would not allow us in there. 
You might sail through, but you would not see very much. That had existed for 
many years. 

General Russell. Was there any restriction on Americans landing on those 
islands that were mandated to the Japanese? 

General Miles. Absolutely, sir. 

General Russell. Were Americans prdhiblted from landing in the mandated 
islands? 

General Muxs. Well, they did not say “Americans are prohibited,” but Ameri- 
cans did not land. That was well known for years. No American warship went 
in there. 

General Frank. Do you know of any American port or any point over which 
the United States had Jurisdiction that excluded Jap vessels or Japanese 
nationals? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

General Russetx. Do you know where there is any documentary evidence of 
the exclusion of Americans from the Japanese mandated Islands? 

General Miles. General, I would not know exactly where to put my hand on 
documentary evidence. It was one of the things perfectly well known to all of us 
in the Intelligence. I should think probably the Navy Department could aid you 
in that respect. I am pretty sure that the Navy Department several times tried 
to get ships in there. 

General Gbunebt. As far as the so-called mandated islands are concerned, they 
were sort of a blind spot for our Military Intelligence, were they?* 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

[103] General Russeix. That is exactly what I was trying to find out. 

How far are the Marshall Islands from Honolulu? 

General Miles. My recollection is, about 1,600 miles. I would not swear to it. 

General Russell. General, were you acquainted with the plans for the defense 
of Pearl Harbor and the estimates in connection with the Japanese situation as 
to the probabilities of attack? Were all those things known to you at G-2? 

General MiLf:s. Rather intimately. I was G-3 of the Hawaiian Department 
from 1029 to 1931. I rewrote the war plan. I wrote the general staff study and 
estimate of the situation, which was the “bible” at that time and for some years. 
Then from 1934 to 1938 I was here in War Plans Division and was particularly 
charged with the three overseas departments, their projects and their plans. So, 
up to 1938, at least, and between 1929 and 19^, I was intimately acquainted with 
it. 

General Russell. In our brief study of the plan generally and the evidence just 
given by you, there was considerable emphasis placed on a probability of an attack 
on Pearl Harbor by carrier-borne aircraft. During the year 1941 you were, of 
course, familiar with the estimate and the probabilities? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

General Russeix. Did it occur to you as G-2 from what port or ports these car- 
riers might depart on a mission of that sort ? 

General Miles. They might have departed on a mission from a great many 
ports. We did not know really what bases they had in the mandated islands, 
and obviously they could have departed [10 i] from almost any port in 
Japan, such as Kobe or Yokohama. 

General Russell. You stated that you did not know what bases they had 
in the mandated islands? 

General Miles. Very little information on bases in the mandated islands. 

General Russell. As I recall, they acquired jurisdiction, such as they had 
over the mandated islands, as a result of the settlement at the end of the other 
war in 1918? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

General Russell. And in 1941 they had had approximately twenty years to 
develop their bases in the mandated islands, their ports and so forth. Was 
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there any information in G-2 In preparing ports and bases In any of the 
mandated islands? 

General Mixes. Very little, and very general information. We knew that 
they were developing certain places, such as Palau and Truk particularly, and 
we suspected Saipan. We relied very largely on Information m mili t ary a»€i 
from Naval Intelligence. Taken together it could not have been called any 
detailed or complete information of possible bases in the mandated islands. 

General Frank. Did you have anything on the Island of Jaluit? 

General Miles. I do not remember what we had on Jaluit, but it was one of 
the islands that we used to discuss and suspect that they were developing. 

General Russeix. General Miles, in the fall of 1941 did you in G-2 have 
sufficient data on Japanese developments in the mandated islands to predicate 
an intelligent opinion as to the [105] possibilities of launching convoys 
from there which might have included aircraft carriers? 

General Miles. I would say that positively we knew enough to form an 
estimate that such a thing was a strong possibility, not a probability ; that they 
had the means. That they would do it is another matter. They had the means 
to do it. I would say that our estimate at the time was that it was very 
possible, if not probable, that they did have those means. 

General Russell. I>o you know whether or not the data on these develop* 
ments on the mandated islands is a matter of record any place in the G-2 flies? 

General Miles. Oh, yes; we had files on them. We had maps and whatever 
we could get. The Office of Naval Intelligence had even more. 

General Russell. Did those maps show the developments, or Just show where 
the islands were? 

General Miles. So far as possible w^e made charts of the Islands from one 
source or another and plotted on those charts, both Naval Intelligence and 
ours, where we thought they were developing, from what information we could 
get from traveling natives or missionaries or what have you. 

General Russell. I was asking you some questions a moment ago about the 
inhibition as to our going on those mandated islands. Were the inhibitions 
against going into the mandated Islands only those of force or semi-force by the 
Japanese people w’ho were there? 

General Miles. That is w^hat kept us away. General. 

General Russell. They just would not let you go in? 

[106] General Mixes. They just would not let us go In. They had one 
excuse or another. I don’t remember just exactly what they were ; but the net 
result was that mighty few people got into the mandated islands. 

General Russell. Did you attempt to send people from G-2 Into the mandated 
islands in 1941? 

General Miles. No, sir. I do not think any attempt had been made by G-2 
for ten years. We knew we could not do It and get them out. 

General Russei.u Were there any restrictions imposed on G-2 from higher 
authority about attempting to get in there and develop that situation in the 
mandated islands? 

General Miles. Not specifically the mandated Islands; no, sir. 

General Russell. But you did regard the geographic location of these 
mandated islands with respect to our naval base at Pearl Harbor as being 
rather material ? 

General Mn.ES. Yes, I did, General ; but, on the other hand, we knew perfectly 
well that Japan could attack the Hawaiian Islands without the use of the 
mandates. I remember very well writing one plan in which we developed the 
other side, based on a surprise attack launched from the mainland of Japan, with 
fast cruisers and carriers, carrying troops on their most rapid liners. We worked 
It up, just how they would take those liners off their routes for one reason or 
another—this one to be repaired, and so forth — and suddenly launch an 
attack from the “Vacant Sea,” suddenly arrive in Honolulu. So the 
mandates were alwavs a black shadow, but they were not [10*7] the only 
means of attacking Hawaii, and we it as far back as the early 1930’s. 

General Russell. In those studies which were made by you, and others with 
which you may be familiar, did you ever consider steps which might be taken to 
discover in advance the mission and’ dispatch of these convoys to carry out that 
tyiie of attack? 

General Miles. We considered it, General, but, as Ambassador Grew says in 
thatfefft^ue dispatch, “Don’t rely on us from that point of view.” 44 wfts mu ch 
mere an we attacked the problem from the other side. 

General Frank. What do you mean by that? 
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General Miles. I mean, from the Hawaiian side, particularly air reconnais- 
sance and submarine reconnaissance [handwritten : by our own people in 
Hawaii] to detect any force coming in before it could actually attack. I recall 
particularly during all of General Drum’s command out there in the middle 
1980’s that he was very much interested €h» 4 in it. He was constantly sending in 
papers to War Plans, and they were coming to my desk, involving the possibility 
of a screen of large bombers which would cover the entire enormous perimeter 
containe4ing the m ^ooe five big Hawaiian islands. That was a current matter 
almost. Then, of course, the submarine screen was another matter that was 
constantly discussed. We had about twenty submarines out there in the middle 
1980’8. 

But, to answer your question more succinctly, I do not think any Intelligence 
officer ever thought that he could be sure of picking up a convoy or attack force 
or task force in Japan before it sailed and know where it was going. That was 
beyond our dreams of efficienr y. 

[108] General Russkix. Or even the mandated islands? 

General Miles. Rather less in the mandated islands. 

General Russell. You had less chance there? 

General Miles. Yes. 

General Grunebt. Would such a force moving from one of the mandated islands 
indicate where it was going? Would there be a clear indication that it -was 
bound for Hawaii or elsewhere? 

General Miles. It would be no indication at all where it was going, General. 

(There was informal discussion off the record.) 

General Russell. The G--2 people in their studies had to all intents and pur- 
poses eliminated investigations in Japan proper and other Japanese territory 
to determine probable action on the part of the Japanese Army and Navy? 

General Miles. Oh, no, sir. We had not eliminated it. As Mr. Grew says, it 
was the principal task of the Embassy, particularly of the military and naval 
part of the Embassy. What I say is just what Mr. Grew says, that we never 
dreamed that we could rely on getting that information. It would have been 
almost a military intelligence miracle had we been able to spot a task force in 
forming and have known before it sailed where it was going. 

General Russell. Now, general, if that be true, then the conclusion has been 
reached, so far as discovering task forces of any sort moving to the Hawaiian 
Islands, that the chief if not the sole reliance would have to be placed on recon- 
naissance agencies based on the islands or on United States possessions contigu- 
ous thereto? 

[109] General Miles. Yes, and at sea. I mean, by submarine and air 
power. 

General Russell. Do you recall when the last estimate of the situation was 
sent out to the Hawaiian Department from G-2? 

General Frank. Prior to December 7? 

General Russell. Yes ; prior to December 7, 1941. 

General Miles. General, I do not know that any estimate of the situation, if 
you are using that term strictly, was sent. What we sent were those corrected 
sheets of the digest on Japan from time to time, whenever we got the informa- 
tion, and copies of the bi-weekly summary. The estimate of the situation is 
for the information of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War. G-2 is the 
G-2 of the General Staff. I am bringing up that point because I had to be very 
careful, and I think all G-2s of the General Staff have to be very careful. 
the Information you give your Chief is something which he must pass on from the 
command point of view. If that Information is habitually sent out to the vari- 
ous overseas departments particularly, you run into the serious danger of telling 
the Lieutenant General commanding the Hawaiian Department, we will say, 
something that G-2 thinks which the Chief of Staff does not concur in, and 
forcing his hand or inducing him to take some action in which the diief of 
Staff does not concur. In other words, you must be careful to keep out of the 
command channel. So you give your Information, your summary, your estimate 
of the situation, to your Chief, and action must flow from the Chief through 
the command channels ; and ^2 is not in the command channels. 

[110] General Grunert. Insofar as action is concerned on the information 
that is passed to the subordinate command, is that action then passed bads 
through G-2, or does G-2 prepare it for the Chief of Staff insofar as it pertains 
to information? 

General Miles. I do not know that I have your question clearly. 
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General Grunebt. You have gotten information from various sources which 
influenced you to make an estimate of the Situation, which you passed to the 
Chief of Staff. Now, there are parts of that information, if true, that certain 
command channels in the Philippines or Hawaii should get. Who insures that 
they get that information? 

General Miles. As a routine matter, G-2 insures it. In other words, all 
information that pertained directly to the Hawaiian Department or to the 
Philippine Department that G-2 received, it insured that G-2 in that Depart- 
ment got It. That is exclusive, however, of any deductions in a very broad 
sense that G-2 of the War Department might draw which would induce action. 
The latter, in other words, is a command proposition. 

General Grunert. In other words, you give them the information, but you do 
not analyze it; or do you? 

General Miles. Ordinarily you do not analyze it for them. 

General Prank. You gave Information and interpretation only through com- 
mand channels? 

General Miles. Interpretation would certainly go only through command 
channels. 

General Grunebt. Any warning, then, should come from command channels 
rather than from G-2? 

[/fi] General Miles. If it is warning that probably would result in action, 
yes, most definitely. 

General Russell. Your G-2 sent a message on November 27 out to G-2 of 
the Hawaiian Department? 

General Miles. Yes ; to all departments, as I remember. 

General Russell. Now, a few specific questions, General Miles, and I will 
be through : 

On October 27, 1941, Brink reported to your office that there were two air-’ 
craft carriers that had been operating among the mandated islands, of which 
Kaga was one. Was Brink one of your operators? 

General Miles. How is the name spelled? 

General Russell. B-r-i-n-k. 

General Grunert. Was there not a Colonel Brink for a time in Singapore, 
and then he went to the Philippines? 

General Miles. Yes; that was the man, I think. 

General Russell. This was sent from ie Philippines? 

General Mii^s. Yes. 

General Grunert. He was one of the staff in the office of the A. C. of S., G-2. 
Philippine Department, and on my recommendation he was sent to Singapore 
to be directly under the War Department there. That is why I recall a man 
named Brink. 

General Russell. Do you have any recollection about that type of Japanese 
aircraft carrier being in the mandated islands? Do you have any independent 
recollection on that subject? • 

General Miles. I remember that the Japanese carriers were reported in the 
mandated islands, but I would not be able to [ii2] pin it down to any 
particular .source. 

• General Russell. Would it be about that time? 

General Miles. It was about that time. 

General Russell In the records some place we have discovered evidence of 
a photographic mission by aircraft down into the mandated islands in late 
November or early December of 1941. Do you have any independent recollection 
of that activity on our imrt? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I did not know we sent one. 

General Russexl You were in touch in a general way with the Navy at tliat 
time in obtaining information from them? 

General Miles. I was intimately in touch with the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

General Russell What did you know from the Navy about the location and 
disposition of the Japanese fleet in late November and early December? Do 
you remember? 

General Miles. My recollection is that the Navy had information of carriers 
in the mandates, and definitely of a movement of naval vessels and transports, 
they thought, south through the China Sea in the direction of Indo China and 
Thailand. 

General Russell What was your impression as to the knowledge which the 
Navy had generally during the last six months before the attack on Pearl 
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Harbor of the location of the Jap Navy and various types of craft that were in 
their Navy? 

General Miles. Their information was very general and incomplete. < 

General Russell. General, when in your opinion did it [JIS] become 
apparent that war with Japan was inevitable? 

General Miles. On the 27th of November, when we learned that we had 
practically given what might be considered or probably would be considered by 
them an ultimatum from then on I considered war as very probable if not 
ultimately inevitable. 

General Russell. That was based almost exclusively on the negotiations be-, 
tween the Japanese who were in. Washington negotiating with our State 
Department? 

General Miles. Primarily on that. It was a build-up. 

. General Russell. In the message of November 27, which I will not discuss with 
you in any great detail, there was a statemnt that negotiations had practically 
ended. I am not quoting, but it said substantially that — although there was a 
bare possibility that the Japanese might come back for further negotiations. 
Do you remember that? 

General Miles. That was in General Marshall’s dispatch? 

General Russeu^ Yes. 

General Miles. I do not remember that ; no. 

General Russell. Let us assume that they did come back after November 27 
and continued negotiations: Would that have affected your conclusions about 
the inevitability of war? 

General Miua. Oh, yes. 

General Russell. As a matter of fact, they were back on the 1st, 2nd, and 5th 
of December, were they not? 

General Miles. The Japanese reply was not back, sir. 

General Russell. I mean, the Japs came back and negotiated. 

11141 General Miles. Oh, they continued to stay here and talk, but tfeekt it 
all hinged, to my mind, on the reply or the position taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a result of ew the U. S. paper on the 26th of November, I think it was, 
ity which was considered practically an ultimatum. 

General Russell. I think that is all. 

General Geunebt. I have a few questions. 

General Miles. I should like, if I may, to add a little bit. I am not quite sure 
of my answer t he r e ? 1 did regarding inevitable war. I do not want to give the 
impression that I thought on November 27th that war was immediately in- 
evitable. I thought that, very definitely, some action by Japan, a pretty 
radical action, would be taken almost at once ; but that tn- need not necessarily 
wo u ld be an overt and open attack on the United States. I didn’t feel at all 
sure that war with Japan was praoti e ally immediately Inevitable any time. 
Rut There were a good many things Japan could have done, if she did break t hes e 
broke her negotiations in Washington short of open war with the United States, 
and we were considering all of those m atter s possibilities. 

General Russell. That suggests one other question : Did you know that there 
had been established by reference to the degrees of latitude and longitude lines 
beyond which, if Japan went with armed force out in the Pacific, the British, 
Dutch, and Americans would regard that as an act of war? 

General Miles. Yes. 

General Russell. Then you knew as G~2 that if certain things occurred, we, 
in association with those powers, might attack? 

General Miles. Yes; certainly. 

[115] General Fbank. You said you were not prevented specifically by 
higher authority from attempting to get information regarding the Japanese 
mandated islands. Was there any general prohibition in this regard? Was there 
a general attitude of **hands off”? 

General Mujbs. Not specifically affecting the mandated islands. It was simply 
a question of whether you wanted to send a man to his almost certain death or 
not, and whether the information you expected to get out of it would be worth 
that risk. But there was no general or specific prohibition against my sending 
a man into the mandated islands if I could get him there. But I did not think 
I could get him in there and get him back alive, or get information from him 
while there. 
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General Qbunebt. Was there or was there not a fear on the part of all con- 
cerned that doing so and being picked up after having done so would offend the 
Japanese? 

General Miles. Oh, it most certainly would. We would have had to disavow 
it and swear that we never sent him, and so forth. That is an old part of the 
game. 

General Frank. On November 27 there went out a message from G-2 of the 
War Department, which was your organization, saying : 

**Advise only Oommanding General and Chief of Staff that it appears that 
. conference with the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock. Acts of 
sabotage and espionage probable. Also possible that hostilities may begin.’* 

Do you remember that message? 

General Miles. Very well. 

[ 116 ] General Frank. You are familiar with the war plan as it applied to 
Honolulu, the Standing Operating Procedure? 

General Miles. Yes; in a general way. 

General Frank. Did not the provisions of that war plan and the Standing 
Operating Procedure provide for this defense against Sabotage? 

General MnRs. Yes ; it provided against all forms of attack. Including sabotage. 

General Frank. Why, then, was sabotage especially emphasized in that mes- 
sage? 

General Miles. I will be very glad to answer that question. General, but my 
answer must be somewhat long. 

In the summer of 1939 the President issued a directive to all bureaus and 
<»fflces of the Government to keep out of antisabatoge and antiespionage work, 
except three that were to do it all, F. B. I., O. N. I. and M. I. D. After I took 
M. I. D. in May of 1940, I began to buiid up the counter-intelligence part of it. 
I drafted a written agreement with F. B. I. and O. N. I. delimiting our resjion- 
sfbilities under the Pi-esident’s directive. It was then countersigned by the three 
Cabinet Ministers concerned. Then I drew up a counter-subversive system for 
the Army, and later a counter- intclli g enec fifth-column plan, the first one we 
ever had. I met certain opposition among my colleagues, the other Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff and I am relating this only to point out that by the summer 
of 1941 I had gotten myself in a position where it was definitely established that 
counter-subversive activity of all kinds was G-2’s responsibility and solely 0-2*8 
responsibility. I shared the [ 117 ] responsibility for measures against an 
e ffo rt overt to attack by a possible enemy with Operations and with War Plans, 
because I was suppos^ to give the information on which their orders were 
based. But I shared with nobody the responsibility for counter-subversive 
measures, and therefore, when I found on the 27th of NoVember that nothing was 
8i)ecifically said about sabotage in General Marshall’s dispatch of that date, the 
war warning order, I felt it necessary to warn the G-2’s, not only of the over- 
seas dei>artments al»d later but particularly those in this country. It was 
sent it to all of the corps area G-2s, because we knew the build-up in this 
country very well. The F. B. I., the O. N. I., and my people were very worried 
about what could be done in this country, particularly to the Air Force. Gen- 
eral Arnold was very much worried Wa t He broke loose the next day and 
occasioned the further dispatch of November 28. 

So that was the reason for the emphasis. The policy had already been laid 
down by General Marshall’s telegram of the 27th. So I was simply backing up 
the policy of the Chief of Staff and emphasizing the form of attack for which 
I was most directly responsible €it as G-2, [handwritten:] and reiterating the 
possibility of open hostilities. 

General Frank. In the beginning of General Russell’s questions you gave an 
answer to the effect that as a result of your background and experience you had 
felt a strong probability of an air raid or air attack on Honolulu. Is that 
correct? 

General Miles. That was one of the methods of attack to which we were 
most vulnerable. 

General Prank. At this time, we will say, December 1, 1941, what was your 
attitude as to the probability of such an [//8] air attack? 

General Miles. If the Japs attack openly at all, and if their attack was made 
on Hawaii. I think I would have said on December 1, 1941, that an air attack on 
the Pearl Harbor installations and the fleet (although I did not actually know 
the ships were there in Pearl Harbor) was one of the most probable movements 
that the Japs would take. 
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General Frank. Since you went out of your way to caution them about sabo- 
tage, why did you not likewise go out of your way to caution them about the 
probability of an air attack? 

General Miles. Because, General, all that had been covered in General Mar- 
shall’s dispatch in which he specifically ordered such necessary reconnaissances — 
I remember the use of that word — to protect the Hawaiian Department against 
attack. And that was the only way — that, and of course radar — that such an 
attack could have been countered. My message also warned of possibile hos- 
tilities. 

General Frank. You knew that the following day General Arnold sent a 
message with respect to sabotage? 

General Miles. Yes, indeed. 

General Frank. Did the logic ever occur to you that as a result of emphasizing 
sabotage in a series of messages it might have the result of de-emphasizing 
something else? 

General Miles. That had occurred to me. I very strongly objected to General 
Arnold’s message oa the basis, among other things, that I did not want to 
overemphasize sabotage and that I had already sent the day before a sufficient 
message to cover the question of sabotage. 

General Frank. As hindsight, of course, and considering [ 119 ] the fact 
that provisions for ail of these defenses were covered in the war plans and other 
documents, would not the following message have sufficed : 

“War imminent. Act accordingly.”? 

General Miles. For me to send? 

General Frank. No; for the War Department to have sent. That would not 
have emphasized nor de-emphasized anything, would it? 

General Miles. I would prefer not to pass ui)on the Chief of Staff’s wording 
In his message of November 27. 

General Frank. There were six messages sent between November 16th and 
28th. Four of them cautioned against provoking the Japs; three of them em- 
phasized sabotage. Now, with respect to caution against provoking the Japs: 
while we were leaning over backward as a result of these cautions, what was the 
attitude of the Japanese, relatively speaking? 

General Miles. Their attitude where. General? Here in Washington, in the 
negotiations? 

General Frank. All over the world. Were they as particular about preventing 
any suspicion on our part as we were particular about trying to prevent any 
provocation on their part? 

General Miles. Oh, no. They had been provocative for a great many years, 
particularly since they began their attack on China. 

General Frank. Will you develop that in just a few words? 

General Miles. I should say that the Japanese attack in Manchuria and later 
in China, which, after all, was the basis [ 120 ] of our diplomatic nego- 
tiations here in Washington in 1941 the b isic cause of it, was the beginning 
of a very provocative attitude on the part of the Japanese. 

General Frank. What I am after is this: There was little or no attempt 
on the Japanese side to keep from provoking us, where as there was every 
effort on the part of the Americans to keep from provoking the Japanese ; is that 
correct? 

General Miles. I should say as a general statement that that is very accurate, 
sir. 

General Frank. I asked that of you because you should have information on 
that as the War Department G-2 at that time. 

General Mixes. Yes, sir ; but I think it was very general information that at 
Shanghai and all through the Peiping episode, they had been very provocative, 
as we all knew ; and it was the policy of our Government not to provoke war ; to 
take a firm stand in a certain way, as you know, but not to provoke war with 
Japan. At least, so we read it. 

General Frank. Do you think that we were leaning over backwards In that 
attitude? 

General Miles. That is a very ditficult question to answer, General. I simply 
say that our policy was to avoid any unnecessary provocative action. 

[ 121 ] General Frank. You said you objected to General Arnold’s message. 
To whom? 

General Mnas. To General Arnold, in the first place, and later, to General 
Scanlon. It was quite a long discussion, as I remember it. 
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General Frank. What were the circumstances under which your'objection was 
finally overcome and the message sent? 

General It had to go to the Deputy Chief of Staff, .General Bryden. 

General Marshall was away. General Bryden did not want to decide it, either, 
very much. I objected strongly and was backed up by General Gerow. and 
Our objections were on this line : (1) %h48 an antisabotage message had gone out; 
(2) that ft the proposed message should not go to the air forces alone, but if 
sent at all, should go to the Commanding Generals for their air forces and for 
evenrbody else; and (3) tbfkt the message as originally drawn was very drastic. 
As you know very well, at that time, the Air Force had a lot of young men in 
command of fields and so forth, and a very drastic order, from General Arnold, 
particularly, to cargo protect planes and so forth, might very well have resulted 
in somebody’s being shot. 

1 would also like to say, here, that General Arnold’s message was primarily 
addressed to the continental United States ; he was thinking about that. What 
started him was the fact about seven planes arrived at one of your western 
fields — I think at Salt Lake — all with the same trouble, and from different 
depots, and he thought there was some real sabotage going on in this country. 
But, to go on with the story, we finally had to Uike it to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, late that afternoon of the 28th. I don’t think it was decided until 
[122] about six o’clock. General Scanlon was present, presenting the Air 
side, and I think. General Gerow and General Gullion, Provost Marshal General 
and General Bryden finally decided that it would be sent in modified form ; that 
is, not directing such drastic action ^ fee tak e n against anybody who might 
climb over a fence ; and that it would be sent to the Commanding Generals, and 
that the Air Corps might also, if they desired, send it direct under General 
Arnold’s name to the Air Force, to the Air Commanders concerned : ft«d that 
was the final decision. 

General Frank. Now, another question that I am asking because G-2 might 
have drawn a conclusion on it : What was the attitude of the public toward the 
possibility of war at that time? Can you answer that? 

General Mrues. I can only give you my impression, that they were not nearly 
as much worried about it as they should have been. After all, it was only a few 
months gteet since we had saved the Army by one vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. You remember, I think it was in October 1941 that that vote 'was 
taken, and we ju.st barely saved the Army at that time. 

(General F"rank. What do you mean, “saved the Army”? 

General Mit.f.s. Well, you remember there was a bill, sir, to send back all 
the men that had been drafted, put them back on the reserve, or something 
like that. 

General Russeix, A bill to demobilize the National Guard. 

General Miles. To demobilize the National Guard and send tlie draftees back. 
The War Department was extremely worried about it. 

General Frank. Aside from the people “top side” in the Army, can yoii give 
me an expression of what the attitude in the [t2S] Army was with respect 
to the i)o.ssibility of war? 

General Mn.ES. Not accurately. I attended the North Carolina maneuvers, 
%fe€fc% Novemfe efy preeeding Nov e mb e r r early preceding November, and I don’t 
remember to have heard the matter discussed. The Army in those days, as 
you well remember, we all remember, was Intensely busy in building itself and 
training and maneuvering and so forth. I would not say the Army as a whole 
were much concerned as to where war was going to break if they could get 
their troops ready before the break. 

General Frank. Do you think they felt that war was on the horizon? 

General MiiJcs. The Army? 

General Frank. Yes. 

General Mn.ES. Yes, sir. 

General Frank. All right. 

General Miles. Not necessarily with Japan, but war was on the horizon. 

General Frank. Did you know that there was a Japanese striking force c<m- 
sisting of several carriers and a couple of battleships and a submarine force 
in the Marshall Islands, in the vicinity of Jaluit, about the 1st of December? 

General Miles. I knew that such a force had been reported about tliere, and 
about that time. 

General Frank. Was that Information given to the Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department? 

General Mn.ES. I don’t know, sir. I do not remember. 
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General Frank. Have you any way of determining that? 

General Miles. The records of the Military Intelligence Department undoubt- 
edly will disclose it. 

[12 Ji^ General Frank. If it were given? 

General Miles. Yes, if it were given. I feel very sure that in one form or 
another he was informed of that report. I say “in one form or another” because 
one form might very well have been through Navy and Fleet. 

General Frank. Information on the situation surrounding the Haw^aiian 
Islands, you stated some time back, information as to the presence of hostile 
activity in the waters, would mainly be obtained through submarine reconnais- 
sance and air reconnaissance? 

General Mri^s. That is correct — and radar. 

General Frank. And radar? Since the Navy is the only Department that has 
submarines, and since ai.so in the plan for air reconnaissance at Honolulu they 
were resix>iisible for distant reconnaissance, it would appear then that it was 
the resixnisibility of the Navy to keep both the Army and the Navy in Hono- 
lulu advised and to provide protection against any kind of attack so far as 
reconnaissance could provide that, is that correct? 

General Miles. So far as distance reconnaissance is concerned, they alone had 
the means of carrying it out 

General Frank. That is all 1 have. 

General Grunebt. I want you to explain once more so I can get it clear in 
mind about the dissemination of information gathered by Q-2, of the War De- 
partment, so I will put it in various questions. You get Information from the 
State Department, ONI, your own sources, and whatever other sources might 
become available to you. Now, when you get this information, who judges 
whether or not particular parts of that information [125] are of value 
and should be transmitted, for instance, to the Commanding General of Hawaii? 

General Miles. The first people who pass on it are the members of the section, 
the Geographical Section, which Includes the country about which we have that 
information — the Japanese, we will say. Information would pass first through 
the Far Eastern Section, I think it was called at that time, under Colonel Brat- 
ton, of the Intelligence Subdivision of the Military Intelligence, ^hat It would 
then go to the Intelligence Division, itself, which collated all i) 0 Sitive intelligence, 
dealt with all i)ositive intelligence as distinguished from counter-intelligence, 
the negative side, and would then be sent out. 

If it was simply routine, the Chief in the Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 
would simply see it passing over his desk. If there were any question about it, 
it would be brought up through normal channels to the executive officer, who, 
if he did not feel competent to decide it, would take it up with G-2»eR and him- 
self. That was the method. 

General Grunebt. If you were disseminating it, then, to the various com- 
mands, or any particular command, would it then pass directly from G-2 to 
such Commander, and in what form? 

General Miles. The normal form would be these semiweekly summaries. 
i moan That would be the routine, ^ h e n Any particular information of 
particular importance would be telegraphed out to those agencies concerned with 
that particular bit of information ; in the case of Japan, to (certainly) the Philip- 
pines, to Hawaii, to Panama, to the West Coast, xK)Ssibly and so forth right to. our 
military attache in China and to the G-2 of the foriegn dep a rtment s ^ er the 
corps areas. 

[126] General Grunert. But when you make an estimate of the situation, 
that then goes to be processed through War Plans Division, to the Chief of 
Staff? 

General Miles. Yes. 

General Grunebt. Now, if there is any information to be passed out on that 
estimate, it then must be authorized for you to pass it out, or for them to pass 
it out directly to those concerned, is that right? 

General Miles. Yes. It becomes more than information, then ; It becomes an 
opinion Of the War Department, a communication of the Chief of Staff. 

General Grunebt. All right. Now, the next question I have is one on which 
we will have to go back to the sabotage message. Was that sabotage message 
of November 27 O. K.*d by WPD, or the Chief of Staff, or whom? Or was it 
necessary to have that O. K.*d? Did you send it out directly to the G-2? 

General Miles. It was not necessary for the Chief of Staff or his oflBce to pass 
on it, since it simply carried out a policy already established by the previous 
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messages of the same date from General Marshall. I do remember, however, 
consulting, as I almost always did. War Plans, as they consulted me on messages, 
and I think it was General Gerow who suggested that I add to the message 
that the G-2s were was to inform their Commanding Generals and the Chiefs of 
Staff only. 

General Gbunert. Did G-2 do its utmost to inform, by Contact with the various 
agencies made available, so as to best advise the Chief of Staff and keep sub- 
ordinate commands informed, and so that they could carry out their mission? 

General Miles. I did not hear the first of your question, [127] relative 
to the G-2.. 

General Gbunebt. Did G-2 do its utmost, so far as you could judge, to carry 
out its mission, in informing the Chief of Staff of everything they had got, making 
estimates, and passing down information they thought was pertinent? 

General Miles. The answer to that is Yes. 

General Gbunebt. Naturally. I wanted to put it in the record. 

General Mii^s. I might add, if I may, that we wrote so much that we got 
certain complaints — complaints that nobody could fead all the stuff we turned 
out. We certainly tried to do whatever we could. 

General Gbunebt. Did so many things go out at one time that the “low side” 
might have considered themselves as being informed to such a point of saturation 
that they did not pay much attention to the Information they were getting? In 
other wx)rds, “crying wolf ! wolf!” so that they became confused, or “fed up”? 

General Miles. That could have been, sir. 

General Gbunebt. Do you think that the G-2 message — we call it “the G-2 
message,” of November 27 — and the sabotage message — we call that the “Arnold 
message.” of the 28th, which was sent out under the Adjutant GeneraVs signa- 
ture — did you consider whether or not they might be taken by the Command 
“down below” as modifying or changing ^e Chief of StalTs Instructions of 
November 27? 

General Mixes. No, sir ; I did not. The Chief of Staff’s message of November 
27 was a war-warning message, in my mind, all inclusive so far as different forms 
of attack or dangers [128] might be considered, and my message of the 
same date in regard to sabotage was simply inviting the attention of the G-2, 
who was particularly charged* with that, in each corps area and overseas depart- 
ment, to that particular form of danger. 

General Gbunebt. There was no report from the recipients required? 

General Miles. There were no report required. 

General Gbunebt. That is, to your message. 

General Miles. No answer to my message, of the 27th. 

General Gbunebt. No answer? But there was a report required by the Chief 
of Staff’s message of November 27? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

General GbUinebt. The Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department 
made his report to the Chief of Staff, presumably on the Chief of Staff’s mes- 
sage of November 27. Therein, he reported just the measures taken as to sabo- 
tage. Did you see that report? 

General Miles. I did not see that message — that answer — until after Pearl 
‘ Harbor. 

General Gbunebt. I do not think of anything else. Does anybody else think 
of anything else? 

General Fbank. When General Grunert Just asked you about the possibility 
of confusing those messages on sabotage, you replied from the point of view 
of the man at this end. Now. consider yourself for a moment as the man at 
the receiving end of those messages, not knowing who prepared them, nor any- 
thing about their source, but from the point of view of their coming from the 
War Department, and considering that as a single source: under those con- 
ditions, might it or might it not have been a [129] little confusing? 

General Miles. It might have been, but I think the first message was signeil 
“Marshall.” 

General Fbank. That is right. 

General Miles. That would be my answer. 

General Prank. Now, the next question is : I asked you, In my questions a few 
minutes ago, as to whether or not you had sent any message to the Command- 
ing General of the Hawaiian Department with respect to the presence in the 
Marshall Islands of this Japanese force. We have, we think, all the communi- 
cations that went from the War Department to the Hawaiian Department, 
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from the 16th of November until December 7. This Japanese force was not 
in the vicinity of Jaluit until about the 25th. In view of the critical stage 
of the situation, it would seem that that information was rather vital, as there 
is no record of its having been communicated. Is there any explanation of 
that? 

General Miles. I wouldn’t know what the explanation was, if it wasn’t 
communicated. If we had known at the time, as we probably did, that that in- 
formation, coming from Navy, was being transmitted to the Fleet in Hawaii, to 
all of their naval vessels, it might very well have been that we considered that 
as sufficient, knowing that the two Intelligence branches, Army and Navy, were 
working in very close cooperation, we thought, everywhere — in Hawaii and 
the West Coast and in the Philippines, and so forth. 

I am a little worried about that message, because I was told, this morn- 
ing, by Military Intelligence, that there are numl>ered gaps in their files today, 
and they do not know where [ISO] those me.ssages are. Wo hope you 
have them, but they do not know. 

General Russell. We didn’t get them from G-2. 

General Mitjss. How? 

General Russeix. We haven’t gotten anything from G-2. 

General Frank. In the Roberts Commission interrogation of Colonel Fielder, 
who was G-2 in the Hawaiian Department 

General Miles. Yes, G-2. 

General Frank. He discloses that he was not, prior to December 7, getting this 
information from the Navy, in Honolulu. He was not getting it. 

General Miles. He should have, of course. 

General Frank. That is all. 

General Grunert. One final question. In your experience as Staff Officer and 
as a Commander in the field, outside the War Department, would a message 
signed by Marshall carry more weight with you tlian one signed by the Adjutant 
General, or one signed by a Staff Officer? 

General Miles. Very much more weight. General, particularly when it begins 
with some such phrase as “This is a war-warning message.” 

General Grunert. Are there any other questions? 

General Russell. What message did he ever send, beginning that way, General 
Miles? 

General Miles. My impressions of the message of November 27, but I haven’t 
it before me. 

General Grunert. There was one starting out that way, but it happened to be 
a Navy message. This particular message from the Chief of Staff did not start 
out that way, [ISl] according to the record. 

General Russell. Who was Creswell? 

General Miles. Creswell ? He was Military Attache in Japan. 

General Russeix. I want to go back to my Mandated Islands for a minute, 
General, because you have excited me a little bit. I want to get some description 
of those islands. Referring to the Marshall Islands, where these carriers are 
supposed to have assembled, that attacked, is there anybody on those islands 
except Japanese? 

General Miles. Some natives there, I believe — ^a few, there. 

General Russell. Are there towns and roads and those sorts of things there? 

General Miles. The only so-called “civilized people” are the Japanese, there, 
and the others are natives of the Islands. They don’t live in towns, very much, 
I imagine. My information about the Mandated Islands is very slim, now, particu- 
larly now 

Cfeneral Russell. There is no secret at all about the questions that I am 
asking, and what I am attempting to develop for my own satisfaction, in arriving 
at what happened at Pearl Harbor. They had everything on us, yet they sailed up 
and attacked us, and apparently today G-2 doesn’t know where they came from, 
or how many there were, or where they went to. We have not been able so far 
to get any very intelligent information on what these convoys were like, if there 
were more than one. Do you have any ideas about that, the size of the attacking 
forces? 

General Miles. Prior to the attack? 

General Russeix. No, since the attack. Have you gotten [1S2] informa- 
mation that led you to know how strong these convoys were that came in’ there, 
launching this attack? 

79716 — 46— Ex. 147-: 12 
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General Miles. We have only general information, largely from Naval Intelli- 
gence. The ships supposed to be the KAGA and AKAGI, those two very large 
carriers of theirs, supported by probably some of their older battleships of the 
KONGO class — their four old battle cruisers; but I have m) definite information. 
General Russkll. I think that is all. 

General Grunebt. Thank you, very much. 

(The witness was excused, with the usual admonition.) 

(Whereupon, at 12; 45 p. m., the Board recessed until 2 p. m.) 


EraiBiT No. 5 
contidentlvl 

[Exact Copy Action Copy Radiogram] 

EHB/bJs-1712 
Septembicr 29, 1941. 

AG 383.4 (9-2^1) MC 
From : Ft. Shafter, T. H. 

To ; The Adjutant (General. 

No. 420. September 29th. 

For G-2. Reurad 114 tenth September Nineteen Forty One Re Natzi agents 
aboard army transports. Investigation revealed that subject Wilhelm Brandeis 
was not a member of the crew of USAT President Coolidge nor was Joseph Ryan 
aboard USAT President Cleveland. 

Short. 


[Radiogram] 

Sept. 23. 1941. 

704 a. m. 

105 WTJ 
DJ 

FLD 1205P 22nd 
From : Ft. Shafter T. H. 

To ; G Two 

No. 379 September 22nd. 

Request authority to reproduce and distribute to certain G two and S two 
officers in this department confidential document subject protection electric 
utility property issued by the Federal Power Commission Washington January 
twentieth nineteen forty one received as inclosure to your letter G two dash ten 
three thirteen dash one six three March twentieth. Fielder 

Short. 


MID 350.05 Safeguarding 


CI/G2 

CWC 


SEPlEJkCBER 23, 1941. 


memorandum for the adjutant general 


Subject: Security of information imrtaining to movements of shii)s and aircraft. 

The Secretary of War Directs : 

1. That a Confidential radiogram substantially as follows be sent to the Ct»m- 
manding Generals of all Departments and Defense Commands : 

Effective immediately all radio or cable traffic pertaining to movement of 
vessels and aircraft to or from the overseas bases comma department or defense 
commands will be classified as confidential. 

2. That notification to this effect, for information and compliance, be given 
general distribution, including General Headquarters, the Chief of the Arrny Air 
Force, and the commanding officers of outlying bases. 

Sherman MiLEa 

Memorandum for record : Certain overseas bases have made inquiries by radio 
of cable messages sent in the clear about personnel, material and docking time 
of transports, and the Navy has protested this. 
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Drafting Section: O. I. P. 

Drafting Officer: Hugh D. Wise, Jr. 
G-2 File Number: 

Paraphrase of an outgoing 
X RadiiOgram 
Cablegram 

Secret 

X Confidential 
Res tide ted 

No. 128 Sent 9-13-Al LW 
Date: September 13, 1941. 

To: Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Headquarters, Hawaiian Department, Fort 
Shafler. T. H. 

Present strength of Corps of Intelligence Police in your department is re- 
quested by radio. 

Mailed G/2 W. D. G. S. Sep. 13, 194L 


military I NTELUGENCE DIVISION (G-2) GENERAL STAFF 


From : To : 

The A. C. of S., G-2 
Executive Officer, G-2 
ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH 
Finance Section 
Personnel Section 
Chief Clerk 
Record Section 
Translation Section 
INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 
LIAISON BRANCH 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE BRANCH 
C. I. P. 

PLANS AND TRAINING BRANCH 
SECRETARY, GENERAL STAFF 
EXECUTIVE OFFK’ER, G-1 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, G-3 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, G-4 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, WPD 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS BRANCH, DCofS 
BUDGET & LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
WAR DEPARTMENT MESSAGE CENTER 
W. D. MAP COLLECTION 
For: 

Necessary action 
Preparation of reply 
Recommendation or remark 
As a matter of primary Interest 
Previous correspondence . 

Note and return 

Information 

Mail 

File 

Noted 


^ 13-41 


G2/CI 

WAT 

Sent #114, 9/10/41 

The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Hawaiian Department, 

Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 

Following men reported to be crew members of Army transports and Nazi 
agents Joseph Ryan present CHeveland due Honolulu September twenty first 
and Wilhelm Brandeis President Coolldge due Honolulu September thirteenth. 

Miles. 
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Drafting Section : Administrative 

G2/I 

Drafting Officer : MWP 

MWP 

G-2 File number : 

Paraphrase of an outgoing 

Secret xx 

Radiogram xx 

Confidential 

Cablegi*am 

Restricted 

No. 75-Sent Aug. 20-41 
Date : August 20, 1041 . 

To: G-2 Hawaiian Department, Fort Shatter, Territory Hawaii. 

Colonel Field of the British Army will pass through Honolulu aboard the 
Klip Fontein about September fifth. Desire you meet him personally and hold 
full and free discussion on all intelligence matters. 

Record Section copy 


August 18, 1941. 

Memorandum for The Adjutant General : 

Subject: Radiogram 

The Secretary of War directs that a radiogram, substantially as follows, be 
sent to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department : 

Reurad fifteenth requesting War Department Maps Eastern Europe comma 
these maps not produced and are sending you mail necessary sheets Inter- 
national Map of World together with other miscellaneous map coverage i)eriocl 
^ Sherman Mii^s, 

Brigadier General^ V. S. Army, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 
Received Aug. 19, 1941. Miscl. Div. A. G. O. 

Action taken : Radio to CG Haw Dept. 8-19-41. GHB 


[Exact copy — action copy — radiogram] 

AQ 336.3 Japan (7-9-41) MG Received at the War Department 
74 WTJ AB 124P 
July 10. 1941 7:34 A.M. 

From: Manila 
To: TAG 
No. 1337, July 9th. 

Further remarks for G-2 reference our radio one three zero one are that 
Mexico Mam small Philippine- Japan run freighter due Manila July 25th has 
been cancelled and commandeered. Kokkai Maru ten thousand ton on New 
York-Philippine run due Manila about August first has also been cancelled and 
commandeered. Ganges Maru now enroute to Manila not yet affected. 
Signed O’Rear 

Gruxert. 


[Paraphrase] 

AG 600.12 (7-1-41) MC-D EHB/sm— 1712 

To : CG, Hawaiian Dept. 

From: TAG 
July 9, 1941 

Con.sideration being given projects for Wheeler Field, Hickam Field, and 
Hawaiian Air Depot from FY 1942 funds by Chief of Air Corps. Tlie Quarter- 
master General has been directed to expend $104,202 from available funds 
for anti-sabotage protection. Correspondence now en route advising you of 
action. Above Reurad thirty one seventy three. 

Copy For : Chief of the Air Corps 
The Quartermaster General 
A. C. of S., G-2 
Chief of Engineers 
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[Radiogram] * 

74WTJ AE 

July 30, 1941 
3 : 44 AM 

From: Hawaii 
To : War Department 
No. 3419, July 29th. 

For A C of S G-2 reliable information concerning Japanese forces in Man- 
churia as follows. Ten divisions of a total strength of two hundred forty two 
thousand men. These are the eight divisions which are given In latest British 
military intelligence order of battle; with the twelfth and twenty fifth repeat 
twelfth and twenty fifth in addition. Eight Frontier Garrison units of a total 
strength about twenty two thousand six hundred. Six independent garrisons 
units of total strength about .thirty eight thousand. Total strength approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand repeat three hundred thousand. The weapon 
equipment of Four Regiment Divisions is given as seven thousand six hundred 
eighty six rifles, five hundred seventy six trench mortars and infantry support 
guns. Three hundred ninety six heavy and light machine guns. Ninety two 
field guns and howitzers. Same source reports that German accounts in South 
America steadily being transferred to Japanese custody. It is freely predicted 
Germany will ask Japan to blockade Vladivostok to prevent essential supplies 
reaching Russia. 

Short. 


[Cablegram] 

LAS 

WUWA 3 

July 29, IMl. 

8 : 33 AM 

From : Tokyo 
To: MILID 
No. 508, July 29th. 

After period during which no reservations from Japan in any direction pro- 
curable NVK today confirmed reservation Nitta sailing August 7th arriving Hono- 
lulu about August 15th. Since restriction travel south and west may be unduly 
prolonged strongly recommend Pape avail himself this opportunity and that 
clipper reservation Honolulu Singapore be arranged. Request prompt reply as 
reservations in great demand. 

Gres WELL. 


[Exact copy — action copy — radiogram] 

AG 380.3 (6-26-41) MO 
'•159 WTJ 
AB 
616P 

Received at the War Department June 28, 1941, 2 : 00 PM. 

From : Manila. 

To: TAG. 

No. 1236, June 26th. 

Twenty five thousand Japanese Troops received parachute training in China 
and Japan of this number fifteen hundred in Canton Army according to British 
report evaluation questionable. Three Japanese convoys last reported headed 
south believed to have gone to Pescazores and Formosa. Typhoon reported east 
Manila lends credibility to above. For G-2. Signed OREAR. 


Grunert. 
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[Exact copy — action copy — radiogram] 

aG 380.3 (6-2r)-41) MO 
21 WTJ 
AE 
620P 

Received at the War Department. .Tune 26, 8 : 00 AM. 

From : Manila 
To: TAG 

No. 1225, June 25th. 

Following is paraphrase of cable from Brink. For G-2. On 19th and 20th 
of June British Commander in Chief Par East and the Director of Operations of 
Chinese Air F’orce (General Mow) discussed plans for cooperation in the event 
of Japanese operations against the British. British plan to use following Chinese 
airfields as bases from which to attack .Japanese sea communications, land troops, 
and Japanese bases on Hainan Island and in French Indo China in the event of 
Japanese attack against Malaya or Hongkong: Nanning 23 degrees zero minutes 
north 168 degrees 30 minutes east: Liuchow 24 degrees 20 minutes north 109 
degrees 20 minutes east: Kweilin 25 degrees 20 minutes north 110 degrees 10 
minutes east: Chibkiang 27 degrees 30 minutes north 109 degrees 40 minutes 
east: Hemagyang 27 degrees zero minutes north 112 degrees 30 minute.s east 
Chinese agree to stock these airfields now with gasoline and bombs. Chinese 
suggest that the British use airfields in the following area from which to make 
direct raids on Formosa and the Japanese mainland: Wenchow-Chuchowfu- 
Kienowhs. 

British intend to encourage Guerrilla warfare against the Japanese in the 
following general areas: Ichang-Kingchow’-Hanhu ; Slagtanhs-Changsha- 
Towchow; Nanchang-Haohcow-Kiukiang ; Soochow-Changshow-laiping ; Canton- 
Kongmoon-China Sea-Shamchung. Agreements for mutual cooperation will be 
arranged the Ist week in July at a meeting between British and Chinese stafits in 
Burma. Signed Orear. 

Gbunert. 


[Radiogram] 

2WVY 

510P 

BVC 

June 6, 1941. 
1030Z 
From: Tokyo. 
To : The Adjutant General. 
No. 482, June 6, 1941. 

Investigations among Japane.se Russian and others nationals fails to reveal 
any information either positive or negative regarding your number 492. Efforts 
will be continued. 

CBESWEUi. 


[Radiogram] 

(JTP) 

152 WTJ 

May 3, 1941. 
9:22AM 

Prom: Tokyo. 

To : Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 

Tokyo No. 467, May 2, 1941. 

Under the provisions of Article 20 Tripartite pact military missions known 
to have left Japan for Germany and Italy though no first hand information this 
oflSce relative arrival Japan similar missions from those countries. At present 
no move discernible which might be considered preparatory to military action 
as provided by Article three although frequent rumors refer Japanese .strength 
Formosa Hainan Indo-China greater than normal under China w'ar conditions and 
held in readiness move against Dutch East Indies Singapore. Increase of Japa- 
nese Naval and Air force Saigon likewise rumored. This office not in position 
to confirm or refute such reports. No unusual mission movements observed 
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Japan distinguishable from normal movements connected operations China al- 
though such moves would be carefully hidden and difficult to follow after leav- 
ing Japan. Attention is invited to recent State Department dispatch concern- 
ing transit 

(Sheet Two Tokyo, No. 467. May 2, 1941) 

of German aircraft, artillery and other military supplies via Trans-Siberian 
railway to Japan. 

Instwid of daily report required by your No. r>ri5 suggest immediate report 
any information obtained since without change present international political 
and military situation many such reports will be negative. 

Ceeswell. 


14 WTJ ae 


[Radiogram] 


May 3, 1041. 
9 : 22 AM 


From : Manila. 

To : Asst. Chief of Staff. 

No. 915, May 3, 1941. 

Telegraphic summary of report of Singapore conference sent by radio to Brit- 
ish Ambas.sador Washington by conference chairman. If urgent suggest you 
consult that summary. Copy of report with my comments going forward by 
clipper naval courier to Washington scheduled to leave May eighth. 

Grxjn.krt. 


[Radiogram] 

LiW Apbu. 26, 1941. 

104 WTJ 7 : 11 AM 

From : Manila. 

To : 'the Adjutant General. 

Manila No. 881. April 26th. 

Reliably infoimed German Amba.s.sador to Japan has requested that Japanese 
shipping lines facilitate the evacuation of German Nationals from Philippines. 
For G-2. And that Kokusai Risen Kaisha office in Manila has been so advised. 
Signed O’Rear. 

Grtjneet. ‘ 


[Radiogram] 

(RRR) 

53-WVY 

From : Manila. P. I. 

To : The Adjutant General. 

No. 662 March 21st. 

For G-2 


March 21, IWl. 
6:06 PM 


Exaggerated account of visit of Japanese fishing boat to Itbayat Island on 
March 12 apparently has been given press distribution. Actually fishing boat 
Dichi Marti anchored at Mauyen Itbayat Island took on supplies of cocoanuts 
and fruit and some stores and departed. Carried Japanese fiag engraved on 
both sides and was equipped with mdio apparatus, fishing nets, and one life 
boat. This incident is normal and Is without importance. Signed O’Rear. 


Grunebt. 


[Radiogram] 

BFS 
22 WVT 

From : Tokyo via Manila 
To : MILID 

Number 459. March 13th. 


March 13, 1941. 
3 : 42 PM 


Japanese in position to know definitely states parachute training of infantry 
and engineers taking place for the past year. No information as to number and 
location. 


Ceeswell. 
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[Radiogram] 

(MWW) March 8, 1941. 

63-WTJ 10:07 PM 

From : Tokyo, Japan 
To : MILID, Washington, D. C. 

Number 457. March 7th. Files 425 PM. 

Colonel Takoo Iwakuro who sailed on S. S. Tatsuta Maru for the United States 
March 6th is adviser to Admiral Nomura and liaison between Admiral Nomura 
and Army. As such will occupy important position Japanese Embassy. Sug- 
gest Martin meet him San Francisco. See Embassy Number 330 February 27. 

Creswexl. 


[Radiogram] 

P*FS February 24, 1041. 

3WVY 0 : 59 AM 

From : Tokyo 
To: MILID 

Number 453, February 2oth. 

R( ference your 496 the three Japanese translators and one Formosan messen- 
ger employed by this office are doing translation that can not be done adequately 
by American personnel. Although we known they report to police when/io«fi7e 
affairs of office so organized that they can report nothing of any consequence. 
Miss Ishigami an American citizen handles routine reports and correspondence 
only with Miss McMahon writing all confidential matters. 

Recommend that present setup remain unchanged. 

Creswell. 


[Radiogram] 

WE February 14, 1941. 

72 Wl'J 6 : 04 AM 

388 

From : Manila. 

To : G 2. 

Number 512, February 13th. 

Netherlands Consul reports concerning two vessels Java China Japan line as 
follows : For G dash two signed Orear. The Tjitjalenka sailed from Manila zero 
seven zero zero February thirteen but was ordered to return to Manila shortly 
thereafter; the Tjihesar now euroute from Japan has been ordered to put Into 
Manila for further instructions. No explanation available as yet. 

Grunert. 


[Radiogram] 

WE 

89 WTJ 
213 PH 

February 5, 1941. 

7 : 04 AM 

From Manila 
To : MILID 

Number 41, February 5th. 

British consular source rejxirts Governor East Java intercepted telephone 
convensation between two important Japanese at Sourabaya and Ljiwang dis- 
cussing news that Japanese attack is scheduled for February, tenth repeat 
tenth. Both Japanese arrested and both denied conversation. This message 
for G dash two signed Orear. Governor comments very few Japanese believed 
to be armed and no difficulty is anticipated in taking all Japanese into custody 
when desired. Evaluation of data low. 


Grunert. 
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[Radiogram] 

<MWW) 

44-WTJ 

January 5, 1041. 

8 : 05 I»M 

From : Fort Shafter, T. H. 

To : The Adjutant General. 

Number 2041, January 4th. Filed 2 : 47 PM. 

Attention G-2. Following Information was given out by official British 
sources and was obtained from Captain Thomas V. Plill, Master ARMS 
AORANGI. Description of three raiders operating in Pacific is as follows: 

TOKYO MARU EX KULMERLAND, Japanese markings, 7800 tons, 20 pas- 
senger, one straight funnel amidships, two masts, three single Samson posts 
one between bridge and foremast one directly abaft passenger accommodation 
one abaft the mainmast, crows next extreme head foremast, slightly raked 
stem, cruiser stern, one seaplane carried. 

MANYO MARU, Japanese marking, 5000 tons, 20 passenger, one straight 
funnel amidships very close to bridge, two masts with foremast abaft well deck 
with seaplane derrick one set of Samson posts immediately before bridge,* 
Maier form bow, cruiser stern, one seaplane. 

Probably MARVIK, Norwegian MARKINGS, 6000 tons, one large funnel amid- 
ships close to bridge, narrow bridge to heavy mast, foremast well aft and single 
Samson post forward of foremast, one Samson post abaft mainmast, black hull, 

( Sheet 2, No. 2041 from Ft. Shafter, T. H. ) 

white band, straight stem, counter stern, raised forecastle, high after deck 
house, one seaplane. 

In almost every attack of U boats on shipping a night it has subsequently 
transpired that light were being shown, it is believed darkening of merchant 
ships is improving but it is reported that light torches are sometimes used on 
upper decks. 

Hebron. 


[Radiogram] 

(RRR) 

31-WTJ 

January 4th 1941. 

354 AM 

Prom : Ft. Shafter, T. H. 

To: G-2. 

No. 2039, Jany 3rd. 

Reiirad 584 second January. Sagami Maru arrived Honolulu 21st December 
departed for Hilo 23rd December enroute to Lima Peru. 490 cases small arms 
ammunition, one pounder ammunition and fuses all destined for Peru. Now 
shown on manifest and discovered by U. S. customs. Next boat Nita Maru due 
fourth January. Tills steamer and future ships will be watched report being 
made any further shipments this nature. Signed Marston. 


Hebbon. 
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Exhibit No. 6 

CONFIDENTIAL 


[i] Rec’d— G-2 Jan 29, 1942 

HEADQUARTERS HAWAIIAN DEPAR'TMENT 

Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Miijtaby Intexligence 

Fori Shaffer, T. H., 81 Dec, 1941. 

In reply refer to: 350.05 (G-2) 

Subject : Report on Internal Subversive Activities for the Month of 'December 
1941 

To : Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, W'ar Department General Staff, War De- 

partment, Washington, D. C. 

1. Reference paragraph 6a, CONPIDENTIAD letter, AG 350.05 (&-5^), 
M-B-M, dated 17 August 1940, the following Items are submitted: 

HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, INCLUDING AIX POSTS, FIELDS, AND DISTRICTS 

Period : 15 November 1941 to 15 December 1941 
Individual and special cases 

The abnormal conditions which have prevailed in this Department since 
7 December 1941 have made inadvisable, for the time being, continuing investi- 
gation of minor routine cases, other more pressing matters having been given 
priority. Only cases of more active character, such as have been listed in previ- 
ous reports with an asterisk to denote their lmp<^^)rtance continue under active 
investigation at present. It is anticipated, however, that the summary for next 
month, January 1942, will be in its usual complete form. 

Situation summary 

Pr6paganda: Japanese radio broadcasts, presumably originating in Japan, 
give highly exaggerated accounts of Japanese success, together with violent 
anti-American propaganda. No local stations are permitted to broadcast in 
Japanese (or in any other foreign language). Except for these broadcasts 
there has been no attempt at enemy propaganda. Gossip and loose talk among 
local residents of all nationalities, both service personnel and civilian, were 
common immediately after the raid of 7 December, but have subsided to a reason- 
able volume and are decreasing. No instance has been verified of deliberate 
spreading of rumors as enemy propaganda. 

Suspicious Cases almost without number have been reported and investigated, 
with results largely negative. Among service personnel, the unanimous report 
of all S-2’s has been that even those Individuals in the past most suspected of 
subversive tendencies have proved intensely loyal when put to the test of actual 
war conditions. 

Estimate of the situation 

[2] No attmept can be made in this summary to cover other than the internal 
situation, as only preliminary investigations have been made of most of the 
aliens in detention, and the labor of checking reports of alleged subversive actions 
continues, with little positive result, on a 24 hour daily basis. In general it may 
be said, however, that the morale of the civilian populace is very high, and that 
labor disputes and other disturbing factors have disappeared in the general 
effort to effect a united front. 

Within the various Army establishments morale is at the highest level. How- 
ever, in anticipation of the probable “let-down” incident to the lessening of the 
initial excitement, tlie C. S. System is being completely reorganized and enlarged 
BO as to cover effectively all of the newly arriving units as well as those already 
established in the Department 

Kendall J.- Fielder 
Kendall J. Fielder 
Lt. Colonel, O. 8. C. 

A. a. of 8., G-2 
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Exhibit No. 7 

CONFIDENTIAL 

EXACT COPY 
ACTION COPY 

AG 380.3 (12-28-40) M 

IjYoin : Grunert, Manila, P. I. December 28, 1940. 

To : TAG 

Prority For G-2 

Netherlands Consul sources: Japan attacks January 15 against Netherlands 
Indies with light Naval force and transports against New Guinea simultaneously 
with Naval force and transports against Java. Evaluation of plan high. Evalu- 
ation of (late doubtful. 

United Press sources: T\vo German vessels have been outfitted Shanghai with 
Japan guns as raiders, three German vessels being outfitted at Tslngtao and 
two at Canton. All German vessels in Japan controlled ports are to be outfitted 
as raiders before January 15. Signed, O'Rear. 


Exhibit No. 8 


[1] RSU/tes 

Headquarters Third Corps Area 

United States Army 

Office of the Assistant Chief ^f Staff G-2 
Military Jnteli.ioence, Public Relations, Civil Defense 

Seventh Floor, Standard Oil Building 
Baltimore, Maryland, December 18^ 1941 

In reply refer to File: III-7764 

SECRET 

Subject: Reports of Rumors Concerning Japanese Attack on Hawaii. 

[Stamped:] Secret. Date 12/18/41. HQ. 3RD C. A. Initial, PLT. 

To ; Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 
War Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention Lt, Col. W. A. Holbrook, Jr. 

1. This office is in receipt of a report, information of undetermined reliability, 
sour(je usually reliable, which is quoted as follows : 

“Three weeks ago Senator GiiXE'rT at Wa.shington warned officials what was 
going to happen. Stated that Japan would declare war on United States Dec. 19. 
Also told of an attack on Hawaii. No attention paid to assertions and Dec. 9 
held conference with some of the leading officials of New York City, State of 
New Jersey, Jersey City and two congressmen from Washington who flew 
back for this conference. Conference was for purpose of possibly setting up an 
Individual Intelligence Unit because they are disgusted with the actions of G-2 
In some cases and as far as O. N. I. is concerned they are so disgusted against 
this group that they do not know what to do about it. At Washington Dec. 9, 
one of the highest officials of the British Government got in communication 
with the same country’s officials at New York and in substance here is the story — 
the Japanese Business Group at Honolulu had invited practically all the officers 
at Pearl Harbor to a big celebration and dinner on Saturday evening. A vast 
number of the Naval officers were reported to have been so drunk that they had 
to be taken to their quarters. He also stated that the damages suffered by the 
United States Government at Honolulu and on the sea were far greater than the 
total damages that England suffered the first year of the war on the sea. Am 
positive that Senator GiiXErr has received a lot of his information from 
Wythe Williams, who has retired from the air and is now preparing several 
books. Remember that W^illiams is a pal and confident of Aitorney General 
Biddle and still the P. B. I. is reported to be afraid of Williams and the material 
that he sends out Williams Is smart He has a staff here in New York that 
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includes the ex-Chief of Police of Berlin (Note, (5-2 III C. A. : Believed to be one 
Guztsinbki, who has lectured against Nazism in New York) and other good 
men.” Destroyed by 84 Deo. 29, 1941. 

2. However much or little truth there may be in this report, the possibility 
is not overlooked by this office that there may be an attempt to make political 
capital at the exiiense of military and naval morale. 

3. No other distribution of this report whatsoever has been or will be made 
from this office. No action is contemplated except at the request of the War 
Department. 

4. The original report, quoted above, was dated December 10th. The capitali- 
zation of names of persons was done by this office. The source was a Pittsburgh 
source which has been discussed with General Miles. 

Philip L. Thurber, 

Philip L. Thurber, 

Colonel O, 8, C, 

A, O. 0/ 8., Q-2, 

Exhibit No. 9 

SECRET 

This message was addressed to CG., Hawaii, and relayed to War Dept, by 
signals Hawaii with request for decipherment and repeat to them. This mes- 
sage also contained a request that Honolulu repeat it to War Dept CS WDMC 
Will paraphrase and repeat back to Honolulu 

• /S/ B. F. SiOTH 

Code Section WDMC 

12-^1 


Exhibit No. 10 

BECBET 


G-4-C 


Emot copy of radiogram received at the War Department Message Center, Room 
3i41 Munitions Bldg,, Washington, D, C. 


P23 WT J 


Decxmbkb 7, L84L. 
7 ; 58 P. M. 


From : Melbourne, Australia, via Honolulu, 

To : War Department & C. G. Hawaiian Department 

Number 24. December 6th. 


Based on Dutch intelligence report unconfirmed here of Naval movements 
from Pelau objective Manado and or Ambon, Dutch ordered execution plan A-2 
and suggested RAAF reciprocal movement be directed Laha Ambon and Keo- 
pang. So ordered pm yesterday including flight Catalina to Rabaul task recon- 
naissance Buka and northwest passage Australian army reinforcements Ambon 
Keopang subject to request Dutch East Indies. This message held 17 hours 
by .... government eight am Dutch reported advancing planes to be on 
Keopang not now considered necessary. Eleven am chief of air corps desired 
proceed with all aircraft forward movements Manilla Informed. 


Merlesmith. 
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Exhibit No. 11 

CONFIDENTIAL 


War Department 
War Department GENiciiAL Staff 
]Militaky Intelligence Divlsion G-2 

Washington, Deccmher 6, 

G-2/CI 

JFP 

Memorandum for Colonel Holbrook: 

Word has Just been received from O. N. I. by telephone to the effect that the 
Japanese Embassy, in Washington, D. C., was reliably reported to have burned 
its Code Book and Ciphers last night. 

James F. Perry, 

James F. Perky, 

1st Lt., Military JntcUigcnce, 

Evaluat ion S ub s cc I i on . 


Engineering Department 

FIELD division 

National Defense Operations Section 

Fre m-s To : G. E. Sterling, Chief. Date : 12/4 

[Hand written:] Major Quest foned 12/4 that Msg from Carter should go to 
g patton Lt. Col. C. C. Dusenbury, Phone War Dept. 2054. Home Tel. Glebe 1129. 
D. C. & Laurel advised. 

Route in Order Indicated: 


Chief Engineer 

□ 

Mr. Webster 

□ 

Mr. Terrell 

□ 

Mr. Cruse 

□ 

Secretary 

□ 

Mr. Turner 

□ 

Mr. Reynolds 

□ 

Mr. Mason 

□ 

Mr. Cureton 

□ 

Mr. Loucks 

□ 

Mr. Ring 

□ 

Miss Wiltshire 

□ 

□ 


□ 


Remarks : 


[Hand written:] Until Saturday night. 


GWe one eepy ef the feUewifig te For Carter and destroy €dl parpere €kftd forget 

Group one is east wl|nd rain group two Is north wind “X” clou|dy and group 
three is we.st|wlnd. clear stop groups wid fee repelatjed twice in middle and at 
en d I of 1 broadcast. 


EiXHiBIT No. 12 

Dec. 4, 1941. 

Mr. Sterling : Received following from Carter at 8.12 p. m. : 

, Remarks: First type of program rec'eived since Nov. 28th, 4-5 hours spent 
monitoring. Sounds like regular weather reports. 


About 2200GMT 12/4/41 JVW3 : 

Tokyo today north wind .slightly stronger may become cloudy tonight 
tomorrow slightly cloudy and fine weather. 

Kanagawa prefecture today north wind cloudy from afternoon more clouds. 

Chiba prefecture today north wind clear may become slightly cloudy ocean, 
surface calm. 

(End of program followed by music) 

DE 
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Dec. 6 , 1941 . 

Mr. Steruno : At 7.45 p. m. Mr. Carter called In from Portland with the fol- 
lowing information : 

JVW8 2130G 

Today north wind morning cloudy afternoon clear begin cloudy evening. 
Tomorrow north wind and later from south. 

(The above was repeated three times) 

JWV3 sent a time signal at 2200G and then ; 

I will now give you the weather report (nothing further, carrier on but no 
modulation — evidently cutoff in Tokyo) 

Remarks by Carter : 

They are getting a more complete picture of the operations now and It Is 
evident that at 2130G the Tokyo weather is transmitted and at 2200Q the Tokyo 
weather and weather for other prefectures. Reception is getting better and 
estimate eflaciency on this assignment has inci-eased approximately twenty-five 
percent 

FINI 

Foned C3ol. Bratton and gave him the message at 7.50 p. m. 

Remarks by Col. Bratton : 

Results still negative but am pleased to receive the negative results as it means 
that we have that much more time. The Information desired will occur in 
the middle of a program and possibly will be repeated at frequent intervals. 
(Asked Col Bratton if I should communicate the information to Portland — con- 
cerning tlie fact that the desired data will be in the middle of a program.) No. 
I will have a conference with Lt. Col. Dusenburg in the morning and will contact 
Mr. Sterling in that regard. 


FINI 


DB 


[Exact copy — action copy — radiogram] 

AG 580.81 (12-1-41) MO BHB/sm— 1712 

15 WTJ 0-4-0 

1/1130P 

Received at the War Department Message Center, Room 3441 Munitions 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., December 4, 1941, 411 p. m. 

From ; Manila, P. I. 

To: Adjutant General 
No. 1046 First 

Replying your radio of November twenty eight and your radio six four seven 
on same subject all practical steps within the limits of the facilities of this 
command are being taken to protect all air and ground installations. 

MacAbthus. 


[Copy] 

Batavia 

Dated December 4, 1941 

Rec’d 9 : 19 a. m. 

Secretary of State, Washington. 

220, December 4, 10 a. m. . 

War Department at Bandoeng claims intercepted and decoded following from ' 
Ministry Foreign Affairs Tokyo : 

“When crisis leading to worst arises following will be broadcast at end ■ 
weather reports: one east wind rain war with United States, two north wind 
cloudy war with Russia, three west wind clear war with Britain including attack 
on Thailand or Malaya and Dutch Indies. If spoken twice burn codes and 
secret papers.” 

Same re following from Japanese Ambassador Bangkok to Consul General I 
Batavia : j 
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“When threat of crisis exists following will be used five times in texts of 
general reports and radio broadcasts: one Higashi east America, two Kita 
North Russia, three Nichl west Britain with advance into Thailand and attack 
on Malaya and Dutch Indies.*' 

Thorpe and Slawson cabled the above to War Department. I attach little 
or no importance to it and view it with some suspicion. Such have been com- 
mon since 1936. 

Foote. 


Giv e one copy ef %be fal l o wing fa For Carter and d e s t roy aH p ag e s and farg© 

Groups one is east rain group two is north wind wi|nd clou|dy and group x 
three is west|wlnd clear stop groups wdl be repelat|ed twice in' middle and at 
end of broadcast. 

Engineeking Department 

FIELD DIVISION 

National Defense Operations Section 

To: G. E. Sterling, Chief. Date: 6A2/4 

[Hand written :] Major quest foned 12/4 that Msg from Carter should do tonight 
Bratfan Lt Col. C. C. Dusenbury Phone War Dept 2054 Home Tel Glebe 1129 
DB & Laurel advised 

Route in Order Indicated: 


Chief Engineer 

□ 

Mr. Webster 

□ 

Mr. Terrell 

□ 

Mr. Cruse 

□ 

Secretary 

□ 

Mr. Turner 

□ 

Mr. Reynolds 

□ 

Mr. Mason 

□ 

Mr. Cureton 

□ 

Mr. Loucks 

□ 

Mr. Ring 

□ 

Miss Wiltshire 

□ 

□ 


□ 


Remarks : 

[Hand written :] Until Saturday night 


Deo. 4, 1941. 

Mr. Sterling : Received following from Carter at S.12 p. m. : 

Remarks: First type of program received since Nov. 28th, 4-5 hours spent 
monitoring. Sounds like regular weather reports. 

About 2200GMT 12/4/41 JVW3 : 

Tokyo today north wind slightly stronger may become cloudy tonight 
tomorrow slightly cloudy and fine weather. 

Kanagawa prefecture today north wind cloudy from afternoon more clouds. 
Chiba prefecture today north wind clear may become slightly cloudy ocean 
surface calm. 

(End of program followed by music.) DE 


Dec. 5, 1041. 

Mr. Sterling: 

At 7.45 p. m. Mr. Carter called in from Portland with the following information : 
JVW3 2I30G 

Today north wind morning cloudy afternoon clear begin cloudy evening. To- 
morrow north wind and later from south. 

(The above was repeated three limes.) 

JVW3 sent a time signal at 2200G and then : 

I will now give you the weather report (nothing further, carrier on but no 
modulation — evidently cutoff in Tokyo) 
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Remarks by Carter : 

They are getting a more complete picture of the operations now and it is 
evident that at 2130G the Tokyo weather is transmitted and at 2200G the Tokyo 
weather and weather for other prefectures. Reception is getting better and 
estimate efficiency on this assignment has increased approximately twenty-five 
percent. 

. FINI 

Foned Col. Bratton and gave him the message at 7.50 p. m. 

Remarks by Col. Bratton : 

Results still negative but am pleased to receive the negative results as it means 
that we have that much more time. The information desired will occur in the 
middle of a program and possibly will be repeated at frequent inteiwals. (Asked 
Col. Bratton if I should communicate the information to Portland — concerning 
the fact that the desired data will be in the middle of a program.) No. I will 
have a conference with Lt. Col. Dusenburg in the morning and will contact Mr. 
Sterling in that regard. 


For action OPNAV RRRRK 

From ALUSNA Batavia 
Date : 5 DEO 1941 
Decoded by Kalaidjian 
Paraphrased by Purdy 


031030 CR0222 

From Thorpe for Miles War Dept. Code intercept: Japan will notify her 
consuls of war decision in her foreign broadcasts as weather report at end. East 
wind rain Unite<I States ; north wind cloudy Russia ; west wind clear England 
with attack on Thailand Malay and Dutch East Indies. Will be repeated twice 
or may use compass directions only. In this case words will be Introduced five 
times in general text. 

Distribution : 

War Dept ACTION. FILES: CNO 20OP 20A 

Record Copy: 20G X Show OPDO 


Exhibit No. 13 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Military Intellioenxe 
I. B. 169 

Brief Periodic Estim-vte of the Situation, December 1, 1941 — March 31, 1942 

Record Section 

G2/1 

TJB 

r / ] I. B. 159 No\*ember 29, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject : Brief Periodic Estimate of the Situation, December 1, 1941 — March 31, 
1942. 

I. Oeneral. 

1. This estimate is addressed to the objective of Nazi defeat. Its purpose is 
to examine the factors of strength and weakness and of strategic positions of 
the Nazis and of their opponents, in order to present the military possibilities 
and probabilities during the period December 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942. 

2. a. During that period Germany, though weakened by her losses in Russia, 
will remain the only power capable of launching large scale strategic offensive.s. 
Her success in Russia and the advent of winter make disposable a larger portion 
of German land and air power than at any time since the beginning of the Russo- 
German war. On the other hand, the price she has had to pay for her Russian 
success and the width of the wasted zone behind her Eastern Front indicate that 
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a considerable period of time would be required for the reorganization and 
redisposition of her major forces. The German conduct of war, so far, has been 
characterized by a thoroughness and deliberation in this regard. Between the 
end of one campaign and the launching of the next there have' been considerable 
periods of time. In the present case, it Germany .should decide to shift the theater 
of war, all indications point to an even greater necessity for a considerable time 
lag than has so far existed between her successive campaigns. Large scale 
German strategic offensives are therefore not to be expected outside of the Russian 
theater within the perio<l under consideration. It is much more probable that 
Germany will continue her attack on Russia, particularly in the Ukraine and 
the North Caucasus plain between the Azov and Caspian Seas during the winter 
and early spring. 

[2] b. Japan also has the strategic initiative, but to a much more limited 
degree than is the case with Germany. Japan, already extended militarily, has 
a multiplicity of strategic ob.iectives; but for a variety of reasons, she cannot 
concentrate the required forces to attack any of them on a large scale and with 
assurance of success. A possible exception to the latter statement lies in the 
contingency of a serious depletion of Russian forces in eastern Siberia. But 
even in this case, a large scale Japanese strategic offensive against Siberia dur- 
ing the period in question is somewhat doubtful in the light of present politico- 
military situation and of the rigorous winter climate in that region. 

c. Great Britain is pressing a limited strategic offensive in Libya and has 
taken the aerial offensive over Western Europe. She, too, is extended militarily 
and more extensive ground and aerial action is beyond her means. 

d. All other belligerent or potentially belligerent powers must be considered 
incapable of large scale strategic offensives during the period in question. The 
United States, committed to the defeat of Nazi Germany, is an increasingly 
imi)ortant element in the situation. Our Influence is exerted in naval and aerial 
participation in the Battle of the Atlantic, in the supply of material and tech- 
nical assistance to the four land theaters and in psychological, economic and 
political action against the Axis throughout the world. But all this does not 
sum up to a large scale strategical offensive. We have only a means of strate- 
gical maneuver — our ability to make available more or less material and tech- 
nical facilities and in their allocation to those theaters where they will be most 
advantageously employed. 

e. Neither the economic nor the psychologic situation in Germany indicates 
any possibility of weakening the Nazi power to a critical extent during the 
Xieriod in question. 

f. From the above it must be concluded that, during the period in question : 

(1) Neither the anti- Axis nor the Axis powers can force a decision. 

(2) The anti-Axis powers will have a period of at least four months in which 
they may strengthen their position in one or more of the four important thea* 
ters of war, and in which they may decide upon a regrouping of forces, subject 
to certain physical limitations, consonant with their chosen long range strategy 
for the defeat of the Nazis. 

(3) II. Brief Estimate on the Theaters of War. 

1. The British Isles. This theater is the citadel of the Anti- Axis Powers. Its 
security is, therefore, so essential to Nazi defeat that it must be held. The 
ground, sea and aerial defenses of the islands have been and are being mate- 
rially strengthened. 

For reasons given previously, it is not believed that Germany will be in a 
position to attempt an invasion of the islands during the period in question. 
It is probable that an invasion, if attempted, will be delayed until mid-summer 
of 1642. An attempt made at that time will probably be unsuccessful. As for 
the present, after a short delay of reorganization and transfer, Germany can 
launch large-scale air attacks on the United Kingdom at any time that she ia 
willing to move the necessary forces from the Russian front. In view of im- 
proved British defenses and of the weakening of the German Air Force, how- 
ever, it is estimated that in the period in question such attacks cannot reach 
the intensities of those of the winter of 1940-41. 

From this theater the only British offensive capability lies in the air. It is 
to be expected that strategic bombing of Germany and the occupied territories 
will continue; but that this action will be indecisive. 

Material aid from the United States has been an essential element in the 
resistance and survival of the British Isles. Continuance of this aid is still 
essential. It is, fortunately, the easiest of all the land theaters for us to aid. 

79716— 46— Ex. 147 13 
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2. The Atlantic. The Battle of the Atlantic is essentially a struggle for the 
sealanes radiating from the United Kingdom, this conflict is now trending 
against Germany. , Sinkings by the Axis are decreasing and ship construction 
in Britain and the United States is increasing. It Is now probable that replace- 
ments have overtaken losses. Figures on ship and tonnage losses during 1941 
are as follows: 


Losses (British, Allied, and Neutral) 



Total 

Monthly Average 


Ships 

Tonnage 

Ships 

Tonnage 

January 1 to June 30 (6 months) 

628 

2, 755, 242 

105 

459, 207 

June 30 to Nov. 15 months) 

285 

1,000,090 

63 

222, 442 


[4] During October over 4,2CK),000 tons of goods were imported into the 
United Kingdom, as compared with a monthly average for the year of approxi- 
mately 2,500,0(X). The October imports were received after the United States 
Navy began convoy duty in the Atlantic. As the weight of the United States Navy 
continues to Increase, success in the Battle of the Atlantic should be assured. 

Since Germany’s means of attack (surface raiders, long-range planes and sub- 
marines) are of limited use in other theaters, it is to be expected that she will 
continue the offensive in this theater, regardless of results or of operations 
elsewhere. 

The United States is contributing powerfully to the decision in the Battle of 
the Atlantic by direct naval action and by the building of cargo vessels. Continu- 
ance of this action is essential to the defeat of Germany. 

3. Eastern Theater. By a series of relentless offensives (Germany has occupied 
vast stretches of terrain, including many of Russia’s industrial regions and has 
inflicted grave casualties on the Red Army. But Germany has suffered great 
losses in men and material, and has not yet attained her basic objectives of 
destroying the Russian armies and the Stalin regime. While Germany could 
transfer her principal military effort to other theaters this winter, it is estimated 
that she will continue to concentrate on the attack on Russia. Specifically she 
will : 

Seek to destroy the mass of the Russian armies. 

Continue the siege of I^ningrad. 

Attempt to cut the Russian supply lines to Archangel and Murmansk. 

Seek to seize the general line of the Volga. 

Attempt to overrun tlie Caucasus, tlms obtaining oil and securing a jiunfl^off 
position for an eventual advance into the Middle East. 

The most serious German threat is southeast wards to the Caucasus, and her 
goal is oil. Axis forces are extending cast\vard north of Rostov toward the Don. 
They may capture Stalingrad and gain control of the Volga south to its mouth 
at Astrakhan. Russian defense of the North Caucasus will probably eventually 
fail, after substantially delaying the Axis advance. With sufficiently determined 
and prompt allied aid, the Germans may be kept from occupation of the Trans- 
Caucasus and control of the Baku oil fields. 

[5] The IT. S. S. R. is weaker, relative to Germany, than at the outset of 
hostilities. Her political structure has remained stable and her armies, while 
depleted, have not been irreparably defeated. Russia is favored by the following: 
The extreme cold of winter is a deterrent to operations, and Russian training and 
technique in severe winter weather is considered better tban that of the invaders. 
While the Soviet situation is critical, ready availability of manpower resources 
is in Russian favor. Defense industry is in operation at approximately iW/o 
of pre-war volume. British and American material assistance is being received; 
increased and continuing allied assistance is urgently required. 

The following considerations are unfavorable to the U. S. S. R. : The uncertainty 
of the Far Eastern situation causes concentration of efficient Soviet troops along 
the Manchnkuo frontier, not available for use in the western theater. The Soviet 
Army has shortages in tanks, all weapons, probably in nil ammunition. The 
shortage in tanks is especially serious; that in small arms and small aims am- 
munition is less marked tlian in other weapons. The iheans of supply from the 
outside world are difficult and precarious. To date no British operation elsewiiere 
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iias been sufficiently strong to cause any withdrawal of German troops from 
Russia. 

Aside from surrender, which seems unlikely, Russia’s only feasible line of 
action is to resist stubbornly In the hope that attrition, climate and lengthened 
communications will eventually bring her assailants to a standstill. By the 
spring of 1942 it is estimated that organized but depleted Russian armies will 
stand behind the Volga and perhaps even as far west as Moscow. It is also prob- 
able that Russian forces will hold the Caucasus mountains and Trans-Caucasia. 

With her industry dislocated, Russia is in extreme need of material assistance 
from abroad. She requires raw materials, machine tools and munitions. Un- 
fortunately, the avenues of entry are vulnerable, limited in capacity and very 
awkwardly located. Aid to Russia has been planned on the basis of a total 
import capacity of 500,000 tons per month. It is by no means certain that this 
figure will be reached. Russian requirements can only be met by the United States 
and Great Britain. This relatively small contribution at the crisis of the Russo- 
German war appears to be the total material means available to the Democracies 
to influence the struggle within this tlieater. 

4. Middle Eastern Theater, In this theater, extending from Libya to the 
Caspian, only the western segment is active. In Libya the British are engaged 
in an offensive the issue of which is still in doubt. Farther to the east, Syria, 
Iraq and Iran are shielded from the war for the time being by neutral Turkey 
and by the Russian forces in the Caucasus. 

[fl] Because of the Russian campaign and certain great logistic difficulties, 
there is practically no danger of an Axis major offensive in this theater, from 
the north, before the spring of 1942. Even a British defeat in their current Libyan 
operations would so exhaust the Axis forces in North Africa as to free Alexandria 
and Suez from the threat of a thrust from the west. A British victory in Libya 
would probably force German entry into Tunisia and their occupation of Algiers 
and Morocco. But such an eventuality would be more apt to delay than to 
hasten an all-out German offensive, from the west and the north, against the 
Middle East Theater. 

Even if successful in their current Libyan offensive, it Is not believed that the 
British will be able to advance through Trlpolitanla without a considerable delay 
for reorganization. It is therefore probable that from the British point of view 
this theater will shortly become a defensive one, with a minimum of several 
months available for the completion of its organization. 

In the eastern sector of this theater (the Levant, Iraq and Iran), the British 
are gradually building a substantial force to meet any Axis threat to the area 
through Turkey or the Caucasus Mountains. In the Levant, there are three 
Australian divisions with other troops, and General Waved told our Military 
Observer in Iran that he expected to have at least ten divisions in Northern 
Iraq by March of 1942. 

The United States is committed to providing great masses of material to the 
Middle East, and is undertaking vast construction projects to facilitate supply. 
Except the British Isles, the Middle East is the most accessible of the important 
active theaters to us, and our lines of supply to it, though long, are the least 
vulnerable. 

We are building up an influence on British military policy in the Middle East. 
Further American commitments, including probably the eventual employment 
of our armed forces, will be necessary in this region. 

5. The Far Eastern Theater, Here the initiative rests with Japan in spite 
of her military overextension. She has the following lines of action open to her : 

a. Attack Siberia. 

b. Attack Yunnan Province to cut the Burma Road with a view to an early 
end to the war with China. 

[7] c. Occupy Thailand. 

d. Through Thailand, attack 

(1) Burma and the Burma Road, 

(2) Malaya. 

0 . Attack the Philippines and Hong Kong, preparatory to a movement on 
Singapore or the Netherlands East Indies. 

f. Contain or isolate the Philippines and Hong Kong and 

(1) Attack Singapore 

(a) directly, by sea; 

fb) by sea in conjunction with a land attack through Thailand 
and Malaya. 

(2) Attack the Netherlands Bast Indies. 
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g. Bide her time, wait for a better opportunity to pursue any of the above 
lines of action, hoping that the course of events will turn in her favor. 

A. Seek a general settlement through American mediation, including an under- 
standing with the United States and Great Britain as to political and economic 
penetration of southeast Asia and the southwestern Pacflc. 

i. Reorient her whole foreign policy by withdrawing from the Axis. 

(h) and (i) are impossible, short of a complete overthrow of her governing 
forces. 

The most probable line of action for Japan Is the occupation of Thailand. 

The forces of all other countries in the Far East are on the defensive before 
Japan. The British Commonwealth, the Netherlands East Indies and the United 
States are in consultative association for the defense of Malaysia. To date 
this association has been effective in slowing down the Japanese penetration to 
the southwest. China is containing the equivalent of 30 Japanese divisions. 
The U. S. S. R., hard pressed for troops in European Russia, has reduce<l her 
Siberian garrisons to what she estimates to be the minimum necessary to deter 
Japan from attacking to the north. So far she has been successful in this effort. 

China, aided and encouraged by America, will remain in the war against Japan 
and will containue to contain Important [3] Japanese forces. The effec- 
tive use of China’s unlimited manpower, as an anti-Axis potential, depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which she is able to equip it, particularly in artillery 
and aviation. For this, she is entirely dependent upon the United States. 
The stronger the Chinese become, the more Japanese troops will be pinned down 
in China, thereby releasing further Russian strength for use against Hitler. 

Although China is receiving an increasing amount of equipment from this 
country, a major offensive by the Chinese cannot be expected during the period 
ending March 31, 1942. 

The British Imperial forces in Malaysia and at Hong Kong occupy a purely 
defensive role. The forces in Malaya ^have recently been re-enforced by addi- 
tional troops from Australia, New Zealand (air), and India, while those in 
Hong Kong have been augmented by the arrival of Canadian levies. Both of 
these localities present a very strong defense against any possible Japanese 
attack. 

The people and government of the Netherlands East Indies have continued, 
affirmatively and constructively, to function practically as a sovereign state, 
loyal to the mother country. As evidence of Dutch spirit, they (a) have re- 
organized their army, (b) are actively at work manufacturing needed army 
equipment, (c) are actively training reserves, (d) have expanded their system 
of air fields throughout the Islands, (e) have cooperated with the British and 
United States governments in preparation of extensive plans for defense, (f) 
have refused to renew their commercial treaty with Japan, (g) have delivered 
to Japan only 10,CKX) tons of oil since January 1, 1941 — said delivery having 
been on an old contract still in force. 

In the Far East the United States Is concerned as a possible belligerent and 
also as a prime source of war materials for China, the British Commonwealth 
and for the Netherlands East Indies. We are in process of sending a few mili- 
tary airplanes to Thailand. But this theater will be a secondary one from the 
point of view of supply. Under all circumstances we will continue to be able 
to supply Australpia, the Dutch East Indies, and probably also China, though 
somewhat precariously, through the Burma Road. Siberia will become com- 
pletely cut off if Japan attacks Russia. 

Our influence in the Fast Eastern Theater lies in the threat of our naval 
power and the effort of our economic blockade. Both are primary deterrents 
against Japanese all-out entry in the war as an Axis partner. If we become 
involved in war with Japan we could launch a serious offensive against her by 
Naval and Air forces. But such an attack would fall short of a major strategic 
offensive because it could not be decisive within [9] a reasonable time, 
and still more, because it would be a diversion of forces away from rather 
than toward our objective, the defeat of the Nazis. 

[10] III. Morale. * 

The outstanding feature of the war in 1941 has been the rise in antl-AxIs 
and the decline in Axis morale. 

The anti-Axis powers have been heartened by the Failure of the German air 
attack on Britain, the decreased German success in the Atlantic, the continued 
resistance in the Middle and Far Eastern theaters, the drain on Germany of the 
Russian Campaign and of her conquered territories, and probably most of all, 
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by the continued progress of America from neutrality towards participation in 
the war. 

Even more notable has been the decline in Axis morale. In Italy and Japan 
the reasons are obvious. Both are weary of unsuccessful war and economically 
distressed. But Germany presents a true paradox. Here is a warrior natiou 
which has made colossal sacrifices to build war power and has had’ unprece- 
dented success in war — and yet is wholly apathetic. No enthusiasm prevails, 
only the desire to see it all end. 

In any given period, a nation at war generally finds Itself in one of three 
military situations. To each of these situations there should be a correspond- 
ing moral reaction. These situations and reactions are : 

Military Situation Moral Reaction 


1. Superiority of strength. 

Possession of intiative. 

•Unbroken success. 

2. Approximate equality in strength. 
Initiative doubtful. 

Ultimate success still in balance. 

3. Inferiority in strength. 

Strategic initiative lost 
Ultimate success doubtful. 


1. The elan of victory — ^fighting with 

confidence of success. 

2. The grim struggle — ^fighting to gain 

success. 

3. Their “back to the wall” — ^fighting 

prevent defeat. 


Perhaps the most fundamental fact in the war situation today is that Ger- 
many Is, and has continuously been in military situation Number 1, while the 
moral reaction of her people is, and has been for some time rather lower than 
number 2. 

The morale factor in the war will be affected by the out [11] come, 
probably within the next month, of the operations in Russia and in Libya, and by 
Japan’s decision. But there is no reason to believe that the trend of 1941 in 
German morale will be reversed or even materially reduced in the period under 
discussion. 

In this factor lies the germ of Nazi defeat. 

Shebman Miles, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 

Aoting Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

Distribution : 

The President 
Secretary of War 
Secretary of State 
Undersecretary of War 
Assistant Secretary of War 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
The Chief of Staff 
Chief of the Army Air Forces 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 
Assistant Chief of Staff, W. P. D. 

G. H. (J. 

Chief of the Air Corps 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
Coordinator of Information 
General Emblck. 

Record Section 
I. B. Pile 
dya 

[Hand written:] Copies checked in red delivered by an officer — other copies 
sent out by Miss Finch & Miss Carrick. 
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Exhibit No. 14 

8ECBBT 

[Paraphrase of a SECRET RADIOGRAM] 

G2/CI 

FMH 

Received at the War Department, November 29, 1941. 

From : Fort Shafter, November 29, 1941. No. 986. 

To: TAG 

With reference to protection of vital installations outside of Military reserva- 
tions such as highway bridges, telephone exchanges, and power plants this head- 
quarters by confidential letter of 19 June, 1941 asked the Governor of the terri- 
tory to use the authority given him by the Organic Act Section 67 which provides 
that the Governor may call upon the Naval and Military Force Commanders ^of 
the United States in the Hawaiian Territory to suppress or prevent invasion, 
lawless violence, insurrection, etc. In accordance with the above stated Authority 
bn 20 June 1941 the Governor made a confidential formal demand in writing 
on this headquarters to supply and to keep on furnishing such suitable protec- 
tion^ as may be required in order to prevent sabotage, and violence of a lawless 
nature in connection therewith, being done in the territory against vital struc- 
tures and installations. Suitable military protection in accordance with the 
above request is now being given important civilian installations and structures. 
Upon the suggestion of this headquarters, in connection with the above, the 
county and city of Honolulu enacted, an ordnance on 80 June 1941 ponnitting the 
Hawaiian Dept. Commanding General to restrict the use of and travel upon or 
to close within the county or city of Honolulu any road vrhenever such action is 
nece.ssary in the interest of National Defense. No exercise of the authority thus 
given has yet been necessary. Cordial relations exist and have meen maintained 
and mutual cooperation has been given on all pertinent matters which involve 
the FBI and all other Federal and Teriitorial Officials. 

In regard to the secret radiogram of your office numbered 482 dated November 
28, 1941, within the scope of investigative responsibility of the War Department 
(Paragraph No. 3 MID SO 36-45) and Military establishments which include 
equipment and personnel, full precautions against activities of a subversive 
nature are being taken. 

Short. 


Exhibit No. 15 

SECRET 

(Copy) 


WPD 4544-18 November 27. 1941. 

Memorandum for The Adjutant General (through secretary, General Staff) : 
Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

The Secretary of War directs that the following secret, first priority, message 
be dispatched by cable, radio or telegraph (whichever method is the most secure 
from the viewpoint of secrecy) to each of the following : 

Commanding General, Hawaiian Department 
Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command 
Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possil>le at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be avoided, 
the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy 
should not, repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action that 
might jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed 
to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary 
but these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm civil 
population or disclose intent. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur 
you will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as they pertain 
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to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum 
essential officers. 

L. T. Gebow, ‘ 

Brigadier General 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 


Exhibit No. 16 

PRIORITY— 

From : War Department, 

Bureau : G-2 sm/mis 

T. B. Roderick, 

T. B. R(H)Ebick, 

Lt. Colonel, G. 8, O, 
Asst Executive Officer^ G-B 

Telegrau 

OmCIAL DUSINESS — GOVERNMENT BATES 


November 2T, 1941» 

All Corps Areas 
Carribean Defense Command 
Hawaiian Department 

Japanese negotiations have come to practical stalemate stop Hostilities may 
ensue stop Subversive activities may be expected stop Inform commanding 
general and chief of staff only end 

MrcJES. 

Sent no. 473 to Hawaii, 11/27 
Sent no. 562 to Panama, 11/27 
Sent no. 66 to 1st. CA, 11/27 

I certify that this message is on official business and necessary for the public 
service. 

T. B. Roderick, 

T. E. Roderick, 

Lt Colonel, G. 8. O. 
Asst Executive Officer, G-B, 

Sent no. 191 to 2nd CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 48 to 3rd CA, 11/2^1 
Sent no. 72 to 4th CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 49 to 5th CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 64 to 6th CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 45 to 7th CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 75 to 8th CA, 11/27 
Sent no. 367 to 9th CA, 11/27 

Raiph O. Smith, 

Colonel, General Staff, 
Executive Officer, Ch-2. 

Cable recorded in M. L. D. 

Exact Copy made for Gen. Miles 1-28-42. 380. 


Exhibit No. 17 


[Paraphrase] 


G-2*s All Corps Areas 

Caribbean Defense Command 
Hawaiian Department 


€t-2 

SM/td 

November 27, 1941. 


Advise only the commanding officer and the chief of staff that it appears that 
the conference with the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock stop Acts 
of sabotage and espionage probable stop Also possible that hostilities may begin 

^ ^ An TV V% A W 9 9 / a 0_ 

X 11 Hj vw Ww tJUlJf Uj T3^T5r7 


Miles 
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fPRIOiaTY — sixret] 

Drnfthig Section : 0-2 
Drafting Officer : SM 
G-2 File Number : 

[Paraphrase of an out^roing Seerot Cablegram] 

#G6 Sent out Nov. 27, 1941. 
Date: November 27, 1941. 

To: All Corps Areas, Caribbean Defense Cv)mmand, and Hawaiian Department, 
First Corps Area 

Advise only the commanding officer and the chief of staff that it appears that 
the conference with the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock stop Act s 
of sabotage and espionage probable stop Also possible that hostilities may 
begin stop 

#66 to 1st CA 
191 to 2nd CA 

48 to 3rd CA 
72 to 4th CA 

49 to 5th CA 
54 to 6th CA 
45 to 7th CA 
75 to 8th CA 
367 to Otli CA 

#473 to Hawaii 
562 to Panama 


Exhibit No. 18 

SECRET 

' [Radiogram] 

(RRR) 

56-WTJ 

November 14, 1940. 

312 AM 

From : Manila, P. I. 

To : The Adjustment General. 

November 14th. 

For G-2 

Following received reliable sources “Reliably reported Japanese evactuating 
troops and air forces middle Yantze including Hangkow. Washington reiK>rt 
states concentration transports Haiphong Taii)ong and Formosa.” Taiping re- 
ferred to probably on Pearl River. Informant believes this presages initiation 
new plans and not result Chinese pressure. Signed O’Rear. 

Grunert. 


Exhibit No. 19 

CONFIDENTFAIt 

CIB 

Maj. David G. Erskin 

No. 381 sent Nov. 12, 3941. 

To : G-2, Hawaiian Department. 

Requests you be prepared to check with FBI and render them every assistance. 
FBI field office Honolulu is being advised to check with MID and ONI concerning 
custodial detention list in order to ascertain that all points are covered. 

M!T>ES. 
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Exhibit No. 20 


SECRET 


83 WTJ 
61G-P 


0-4-C 


[radickiram] 


October 20, 1941. 

731 AM 


From : Manila, P. I. 

To : MILID 

No. 700, October 28th. 

Three Japanese aircraft carriers including one latest type comma two armed 
merchant vessels of unknown size suitable for transports and one aircraft tender 
are now at Takao Formosa. Commander in chief combined naval and air forces 
has been ordered to Takao G-2. Comment report concerning commander in chief 
may signify beginning of assembling of an expeditionary force. 

Evans. 


Exhibit No. 21 

CONFIDENTIAL 


War Department, 

War Department Gbnetral Staff, 

Mhjtary Inteltjgence Division G-2, 

Washington j October 28, 19 ^1. 

Information Received From the Orient 

Dated August 26, 1941. 

1. “Mr. HIROTA, a presiding ofiBcer at directors’ meeting of the Black Dragon 
Society, told of an order issued by War Minister TOJO (now premier) “to com- 
plete full preparation to meet any emergency with United States in the Pacific. 
All guns to be mounted in the islands of the Pacific under Japanese mandate. 
The full preparation to be completed In November.’* 

2. HIROTA and others are said to have stated: “War with United States 
would best begin In December or in February.” 

3. “Very soon,” they say, “the Cabinet will be changed. The new Cabinet 
would likely start war within sixty days.” 

S. C. 

[Handwritten :1 
Summary of Inf. 11/3/41 
Distribution : 

All C. A.’s P. B. I. 

All Dept.’s O. N. I. 

Alaska State 
File 

P. M. S. 


Exhibit No. 22 

SECRET 

[Radio] 

R. A. Oct. 27, 1941 
4 WTJ 
4 WTJ 

OcT. 27, 1941. 
1055 PM 

Prom: Manila, Philippine Islands. 

To : Milid, Washington. 

54 Twenty Seventh. 

General southward movement of Japanese shipping in western Pacific is re- 
ported by British sources two aircraft carriers have been operating among 
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mandated islands, of which Kaga repeat Kaga still present following planes re- 
ported based there: Palau repeat Palau, eight flying boats, Saipan rei^eat Saipan, 
eight fighters, six heavy bombers; Truk repeat Truk, six fighters, six heavy 
bombers ; Jalii repeat Jalu, eight flying boats, twelve flight planes ; Wotje repeat 
Wotje, eight flying boats. 

Bbink. 


CONFZDENTIAIi 

[Radiogram] 

LAS 

3WTJ 

518P 

July 28, 1941. 
10:36 PM 

From: Manila 

To: Milid 

No. 1485, July 2eth. 

British intelligence Singapore reports existence in Middle East of enemy con- 
nected organization there for supply of semiannual passports to so called refu- 
gees pareu potential fifth columnists pareu enroute from Middle East to South 
American stop One identified member of this organization Schwarzstein reported 
now enroute Far East stop Information suggests all passports for South and 
Central American countries issued nationals of occupied territories be regarded 
with suspicion stop Uncertain extent South and Central American governments 
may be involved. 

O’Reab. 


CONFIDENTIAL 

[Radiogram] 

LAS 

80WTJ 

715P 

July 27, 1941. 

6 : 20 AM 

From: Tokyo 

To: Milid 

No. 505, July 26th. 

Mobilization mentioned in my radid 498 and 500 still going on under conditions 
expreme secrecy Involving restrictions all kinds on movements additional foreign- 
ers to the Continent also foreigners restricted as far south as Formosa and as 
far north as Korea and ManchuUuo. Size of mobilization cannot be estimated 
but it is one of the largest single drafts since initial mobilization for China war. 
Some reports of troop movements away from Japan but nothing available to 
number preponderance moving in any single direction. 

Chesweul. 


secre* r 


[Radiogram] 

LAS 

29WTJ 

8P 

July 27, 1911. 
6 : 20 AM 


From: Tokyo 

To: Milid 

No. 507, July 26th. 

On basis of statements made by heretofore reliable contact, it is thought likely, 
should Japanese occupation French Indo China be extended, occupying forces 
will include one specially selected pursuit wing of approximately 80 to 90 planes 
now being organized Formosa. 

Crbswell. 
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[Radiogram] 

LA« 

82 WTJ 
248P 

July 23, 19^1. 

3 : 21 PM 

From: Manila. 

To: Milid. 

No. 1456 July 22nd. 

United Press states Lomei news Tokyo claims following from reliable French 
source quote as result of secret agreement between British, Chinese and De 
Gualliets the Chingking forces are massing for attack on northern Indo China 
stop Simultaneously the British will attack south Indo China using natives 
stop Whether Indo China govt will participate is not known unquote stop 
This office estimates above as build up for Japanese movement into Indo 
China stop We are of opinion that new Jaimnese cabinet is war minded 
and capable of action, 

O’Rear. 


[Radiogram] 

Ix.\S 

150 WTJ 
1210P 

July 23, 1941. 

11 : 32 PM 

From: Tokyo 

To: Milid 

No. 604, July 2l8t 

Recently imposed restrictions of indefinite duration on land, water, and air 
travel in Japan reduces available services southward to NYK Transpacific 
liner. Application has been made for reservations through to Manila on first 
possibility namely Yawata sailing Yokohama August 14th Shanghai August 19 
arriving Manila August 21 without touching Hongkong. Company states that 
reservations cannot be confirmed for several days. If it is desired that Pape 
carry digest on Japanese vessel he requests specific authority therefor. It not, 
suggest that assistant naval attach^ in Shanghai be requested to forward digest 
to Manila by first available safe hand and if it does not arrive before Pape 
leaves he be authorized toipick up Manila copy of digest. Only other alternative 
is for Pape to go to Shanghai first available transportation and to proceed 
thence by whatever combination of clippers and non Japanese shipping will 
put him soonest in Singapore. Schedule of British and Dutch lines are not 
available to their agents in Japan. Assist naval attache in Shanghai has been 
requested to secure and forward pertinent information if possible. No detailed 
schedule can be reported until transportation to Shanghai is secured and 
possibly until after arrival there. 

Creswell. 


[Radiogram] 

AFL 
8 WVY 
743P 

July 14. 1941. 

1 : 36 PM 

From: Tokyo 

To : Assis Chief of Staff G^2 
No 600, July 14. 

No\y evident that mobilization mentioned our number 498 taking place on 
considerable scale and under unusual conditions as to secrecy. It has been de- 
termined that some of the newly mobilized men are being sent to Manchuria, 
but as yet unable to determine how many or whether any are being sent 
southern destination. Although Tokyo is alive with rumors as to purpose 
this mobilization there is no conclusive indication so far available. 


Creswell. 
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[Radiogram] 

67-WTJ 

July 12, 1941, 
1032AM 

From : Tokyo. 

To : MILID. 

No. 498, July 12th. 

Considerable talk and some evidence of unusual recruiting extent and pur- 
pose not clearly determined but thought to be precautionary as for the time being 
goveriinients attitude not considered as one tending towards positive com- 
mitments. 

Cbeswfxl. 


WPD 4544 July 7, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Adjutant General : 

Subject : Secret Radiogram 

I. The Secretary of War directs that a secret radiogram, as follows be sent 
to the: 

Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command 
Commanding General, Philippine Department 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department 
Commanding General, Fourth Army 

For your information stop Deduction from information from numerous sources 
is that the Japanese Govt has determined upon its future policy which is sup- 
ported by all principal Japanese political and military groups stop This policy 
is at pre.sent one of watchful waiting involving probable aggressive action against 
the maritime provinces of Russia if and when the Siberian garrison has been 
materially reduced in strength and it becomes evident that Germany will win a 
decisive victory in European Russia stop Opinion is that Jap activity in the 
south will be for the present confined to seizure and development of naval comma 
army and air bases in Indo China although an advance against the British and 
Dutch cannot be entirely ruled out stop The neutrality pact with Russia may be 
abrogated stop They have ordered all Jap vessels in US Atlantic ports to be west 
of Panama Canal by first of August stop Movement of Jap shipping from Japan 
has been suspended and additional merchant vessels are being requisitioned end 

II. That a copy of the above radiogram be furnished to the Chief of the Army 
Air Force. 

• L. T, Gebow, 

Brigadier Qeneral, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. 
ks 

COPY/ml 

(Original paper filed under CaribbcftR D e fen se Panama Command. 


[Radiogram] 

AEL 
85 wrj 
451 

June 29. 1941. 
7:43 AM 

From : Tokyo. 

To : The Assis Chief of Staff G-2. 

No. 498, June 27 

War Office states that cannot grant attachment regiment Japan proper Dickey 
Verbaek present time but may be able to arrange in future. At same time men- 
tioned possibility arrange those officers Korea provided suitable exchange in one 
of our possessions no spe cific possession requested but Philippinc's mentioned as 
examples. Request statement policy regarding arrange our possessions in general 
and reciprocity for Korea in particular. In my opinion under present conditions 
Korea is not adequate trade any of our iM)ssessions and arrange in any other 
Japane.se possessions would be severely circumscribed. Suggest I continue efforts 
obtain arrange Japan proper. See my letter June 9 to Harris, Chief Liaison 
Section in June 13 pouch. 


Creswell. 
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G-2(WEC) 
Ralph O. Smith 

Sent to all listed destination * ♦ ♦ WE 

May 29, 1941 ♦ ♦ ♦ May 28, 1941. 

Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-2, First Corps Area, Third Corps area, Fourth Corps 
Area, Fifth Corps area. Sixth Coi-ps area, Seventh Corps Area, Eighth C^orjjs 
area. Ninth Cori)S Area, Panama Canal Department, Puerto Rican Department, 
Hawaiian Department, Philippine Department and Alakan Department. 

Communist Party order recently issued directs all Communist Party members 
of National Maritime Union to remain on board ship until further notice period 
Highly reliable British source reports nation-wide sabotage may be expected 
comma esiiecially on Pacific Coast comma over may thirtieth weekend on all 
defense projects Including shipping facilities i)eriod 

Miles. 


Adjutant Gener/Vl’s Office, 

AG 220.482 (4-3-41 )E April 3, 1941. 

Commanding General 

Uaioaiian Department, Fort Shaffer, TH. 

Issue orders detailing on temporary duty the necessary number of armed non- 
commissioned officers of the Air Corps but not less than 6 for the purpose of 
providing adequate and continuous guard from Hawaiian Department to destina- 
tion for airplanes and parts being shipped on the Steel Mariner schtKiuled to sail 
to Philippine Department from Hawaiian Department April 6, 1941, and direct- 
ing that upon completion of such duty soldiers return to proper stations in 
Hawaiian Department on first available army transport payment of monetary 
allowances ♦ * ♦ authorized while traveling on SS Steel Marhwr a chartered 

vessel • ♦ • 

Adams. 

Copy for A. C. of S., G-2. In connection with your disposition form dated April 
3, 1941. 


AGO 004.5 ( 5-13-41 )MB-G 
The AGO 
AGMX-O 
EAH 

Commanding General, May 13, 1941. 

Schofield Barracks, TH. 

In reply city AGMX period. War Department authority granted you to per- 
mit representative of Pan Pacific Press Association to make photographs of un- 
restricted training activities and general views of post at your station for forth- 
coming articles Colliers Magazine period. All photographs to be made under your 
supervision and to be reviewed by War Department prior to publication. 

Adams. 

Copy for: Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 (Major Cordennan). 


G-2 

Lt. Col. R. C. Smith 

G-2/272-82 

No. 740 Sent April 18, 1941 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 

Hawaiian Dept., Fort Shatter, T. H. 

Naval Intelligence on March 21 received from unknown source partially il- 
legible copy combat estimate of Fiji Islands dated December 1940 signed by 
Captain John W. Coulter present address University of Hawaii period. Investi- 
gate authenticity and why G-2 did not receive copy this valuable report. 

Miles. 
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(JTP) 

39WTJ 


[Radiogram] 


Mabch 29, 1941. 
8:82 AM 


From : Ft. Bhafter. 

To : The Adjutant GeneraL 

Fort Shafter, No. 2492, March 28, 1941. 

For Q-2. Colonel Hideo Iwaknru, Ija passed through Honolulu 15th aboard 
Tatsuta Maru enroute Washington, D. C. Nippu Jiji of Honolulu reported, 
“Colonel Iwakuro was formerly head of military affairs section of Military 
Affairs Bureau which is probably the most Important office in the army. He 
is so influential that there is no one in army circles who does not know him. 
We do not know what mission this colonel is on but in view of the times the 
visit of so important an army personage is worth our attention.” 

Short. 


Exhibit No. 23 

[Hand written:] Copy cf Capt. Safford's digest, with missing ruiiiib(*rs supplied: 
1 copy to Safford. 

1 copy to Corderman. 

U1 Index of translutions and memoranda rc Pearl Harbor 


MARCH 1941 


DATE 

JD# 

SIS# 

OTHER# 

BRIEF 

#Mar. 13 

A 

15,306 

Hsinklnp #58 

Foreign Propaganda Conference, 

#Mar. 13 

N 1472 

15351 

Tokyo 216 

Japancse-Riissian Cooperation. 

#Mar. 13 

A 1479 

15330 

Tokyo 222 

Get the Russians to accept the Ribbentrop pro 





posal. 

Mar. 14 

A 

f 15.341 
( 15342 

jnsinking #59 

Propaganda towards the South Seas. 

Mar. 18 

A 1540 

15425 

Tokyo 126.. 

Put Terazaki in charge of information and propa- 





ganda. 

IMar. 18 

A 

15421 

Tokyo 276 

Southern Advance. 

#Mar. 19 

A 1572 

15455 

Moscow #5 

German-Soviet Relations: change in. 



[ 16,550 

] 


•Mar. 21 

A 

< to 

>Tokyo #”10 

Trade-agreement between Japan and USSR. 



1 15555 

1 ^ 

••Mar. 22 

A 



SIS Memorandum predicting German attack on 





Russia. (Memo not available.) Given to State 





Dept. 

#Mar. 22 

.4. 16.54 

I.V)21 

Tokyo #Sl 

Secure intelligences by bribe. 

#Mar. 25 

N 1662 


Tokyo 2H6. 

Dinner with Adminil Raedor. 

•Mar. 29 

A 1748 

15749 

Berlin 308 

Germany plans to attack Rus.sia. It is necessary for 


1 



Japan to attack Singapore. 


APRIL 1941 


#Apr. 
#A pr. 

3 

4 

A 1806 
A 1826 

159(H) 

1.5936 

}Berlin#56.... 

#Apr. 

3 

N 1829 

1,5915 

Batavia 142. . 

Apr. 

5 

N 1842 

15976 

Honolulu #43. 

•Apr. 

18 

N 2066 

16409 

Wash. 230.... 

' #Apr. 

10 

N 2009 

16455 

Tokyo 171 

l#Apr. 

29 

A 2251 

16741 

Wash. 253 ... 

•Apr. 

30 

N 


GZ-32 





German preparations for war with Russia. 

Military cnrnpaijrn in the lowlands. 

Typical Honolulu Spy Report. 

“As a result of the Japanese-Soviet Neutrality Pact. 
Japan is at last free to use force in this area (South- 
west Pacific).” 

“Our Southward Move would be halted.” 

“It is truly a marvelous thinR that- -our relations 
with Mosc<>w have been adjus(e<j.” 

Early intentions of Germany to attack Russia. 


•••Most important. 
••V^;ry important. 
•Important. 
Unmarked— Normal, 
ISupplementary. 
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In lex of translations and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 

l«] MAY 1941 


DATE 

JD# 

^ SIS# 

OTHER# 

BRIEF 

#May 9 

N 2452 

17089 

Tokyo 202 

“I am most anxious to .see the United States discon- 
tinue its ijolicy of aiding Chiang Kai-sbek.” 

IMay 13 

A 2509 

17161 

Tokyo 396 

“Advise the President to c<.)unsol Ciiiang Kai-shek 
to re^i)ond to JapaTiesc peace overtiu-es.” 
Tran.'^mit #217 to the Secretary of State wdthout 
delay. (ITcc'cdcnt for Tokyo #901 902, 6 Dec. 

1941.) 

#May 13 

N 2513 

17203 

Tokyo 216 

IMay 13 

NQ2514 

17264 

Tokyo 217 

The U. S. Govt, agree to advise Chiang Kai-shek 
to enter into direct negotiations with Japan. 

IMay 15 

N 2549 

17272 

Wash. 299 

Japan ha.s absolutely no aggressive ambitions In 
the southern area.(!). 

IMay 16 

N 2562 

17305 

Tokyo 230- - 

Our request that the United States stay out of the 

IMay 21 

N 2619 

17423 

Wash. 320- 

Japane.se southward expansion. 

••May 22 

N 2643 

17473 

Berlin 569 

“Our dreams of southward expansion ...” 

“To further bolster the spirit of the Tripartite 

Mayl26 

A 2675 

17536 

Tokyo 410 

Wire real intentions of the German Govt. 


JUNE 1941 


lJune 3 

A 2791 

17741 

Rome 

The German Govt, has recently completed aU 
preparations for attacking Soviet Russia. 

lJune 14 

N 


GZ-1 

German Plans to attack Russia. 

Cri.sis in German-Soviet relations. 

Japanese-United Slates negotiations. 

lJune 16 

N .... 


GZ-9.. 

lJune 16 

N .... 


GZ-10 

lJune 17 

N .... 


QZ-15 

German-Soviet crisis. Prediction of surprise Ger- 
man attack. 

lJune 27 

IN 


GZ-26.. 

Japanese attitude toward Sovict-Germaii crisis. 
“It w ill be well for the Imperial Govt, to assume 
a very prudent attitude hi respect to this German- 
Soviet war.” 


[S] 


JULY 1941 


lJuly 

7 

A 


I. B. 1-155. 

lJuly 

lJuly 

0 

A 

1 19126 
\ 19127 

|l. B. 1-157. 

9 

N 3515 

1 19128 
19197 

Wash. 463. 

lJuly 

10 

A 


I. B. 1-158. 

•July 

24 

N 






“The Jap Govt.— do not at present fed compelled 
to modify their policy towards the USSR.” (JD 
3461) 

Plans for utiliziniz American negroes for espionage 
and sabotage. (JD 3t'j0) 

“If we are deflnitely determined to make a milit:.ry 
stroke southward.” 

Comnients and paraphrase of JD 3515. (Note; 
MID missed the point completely.] 

Memo to Naval Aide to the President re with- 
drawal of Jap merchant vessels from the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


AUGUST 1941 


•Aug. 4 

N 


GZ-1 

lAiig. 9 

N 


GZ-4 

lAug. 10 

N 


GZ-6 

lAug. 16 

N 


OZ-9 

•Aug. 28 

N 4814. 

21575 1 

Berlin 1066 


Jap Decisions at Imperial Conference, July 2, 
194l-to break British-American encirclement 
and arm for all-out war. 

Preparations for the southward advance shall be 
reenforced. 

The belief of Ambassador Oshima is discounted by 
the Tokyo Government belief that the w'ar will 
continue into next year, with the Russians hold- 
ing in Siberia. 

Nomura’s estimate of U. S. Policy. (U. S. is deter- 
mined to take drastic action to counter further 
attempts at Japanese expansion.) 

The Gerinan-Sovict w'ar as described by Marshal 
Keitel (Germany conquering Russia). 
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#S(‘pt. 4 
#St*pt. 4 

•Sept. 4 

#Srpt. 10 
•Sept. 22 

#Scpt. 23 
••Sept. 20 


#Sopt. 20 
#Sept. 27 
Sept. 30 


SIS# 

OTHER# 

21784 

21785 
21790 1 

21786 

jRome 556 

Tokyo 528 

1 

to 

217.S8 

[Tokyo 529 

22377 

Shanghai 808 

22550 

’Tokyo 590 

22588 

Berlin 1161 


J Essential to carry out boldly at this time our policy 

juome 550 | southward advance. 

Tokyo 528 U. S.-Japan Negotiations — Sec ID; 4941. 

( jJananese Draft Propi>sal of Sent. 6, 1941. (Japan 

Tokyo 529 < demands conditions that the U. S. cannot possibly 

[ ajrree to.) 

^Shnnphai 808 “.lapan’.-^ war preparations ayainst the Soviet.” 

’Tokyo 590 Basic terms of peace between Japan and China. 

(Jaj) troops in China & Recognition of Man- 
chukuo.) 

Berlin 1161 I repeatedly requested — our Government’s real 

national policy. 

Tokyo 605 Japanese Proposal of Sept. 25, 1941 (submitted to 

State Dept, on Sept. 27, 1941). (.\mplifles the 
Note of Sept. 6th (J D 4941) and attempts to force 
the U. S. to relinquish it.s position. It is apparent 
tliat the negotiations are getting nowhere and 
that the Japanese believe that the U. S. will back 
down or resort to apiieasement if they put up a 
determined front.) 

Tokyo 597 Nomura is bawled-out. 

W ash . 852 Noni lira apologi zes . 

Tokyo 614 This whole matter concerns the China Incident 

and the South Seas Question. 


OCTOBER 1941 


•Oct. 2 

A 5598 

22987 

Wash. 881 

#Oct. 3 

N 5593 

23034 

Wash. 869 

#Oct. 6 

A 5640 

23114 

Wash. 901 

#Oct. 7 

N 5650 

23162 

Wash. 880 : 

#Oct. 7 

N 5661* 

23166 

Wash. 894 

#Oct. 8 

A 5693 

23220 

Tokyo 047 

Oct. 9 

A 5696 

23260 

Tokyo #83 

Oct. 10 

N 5730 

23312 

Honolulu #11 

#Oct. 10 

N 6738 

23318 

Harbin 129 

#Oct. 13 

N 5779 

23121 

Tokyo 658 

#Oct. 13 

N ... 


GZ-9 

•Oct. 15 

N 5838 

23513 

Berlin 1*237. 

•Oct. 16 

N .... 


GZ-IO 

#Oct. 16 

A 5854 

23570 

[wash. 943 | 

#Oct. 15 

A 6S54 

23516 

#Oct. 10 

N 5888 

23022 

Berlin 1236 

Oct. 17 

N 5898 

23629 

R)mc 661 

#Oct. 17 

A 5901 

23631 

Tokyo 671 

#Oct. 18 

N 5919 

23677 

Romo 664 

Oct. 18 

N 5923 

23077 

Tokvo 682 

Oct. 20 

A 5941 

2:1715 

Wash. 959 

Oct. 23 

A 6017 

23859 

Wash 

Oct. 27 

A 6084 

23990 

Wash. 989....’. 

Oct. 28 

A 6116 

24046 

Shanghai ,301 

Oct. 26 

N 6118 

24070 

Mcx. City 422 

•Oct. 28 
Oct. 30 

N 6138 
6175 

24125 

24192 

Tokyo 674_ 

Wash. 1004 


nterview with Adm. Stark. “The Admiral 
stated that If the United States fights a two- 
ocean war she will have to defend herself in the 
Pacific.” 


Sion. 

'Nomura advises caution: “After Japan has had 
time to evaluate the results lot her determine her 
course.” 

Nomura submits his humble opinion: “The only 
remaining problem is that oonceming the evac- 
uating of our troops (from China).” 

rhe internal situation here— would not permit fur- 


ther delay. 


(for spy reports). 


“at the time of the fall of Moscow”— and adds 
“It is absolutely essential for us to make sure of 
the resources and markets of the south.” 


‘My (Paulucci’s) personal opinion Is that Japan 
should strike at the Soviet Union immediately.” 


continue this hypocritical existence deceiving 
[6l other pwple ... As a man of honor 
this Ls the only way open to me.” (This is w'hy 
Kurusu was stmt.) 

'The Chief of Staff has sent the MUiUiry Attache 
some secret advice. Is this the future policy > ’ 
the Government.” 


nent action in the Far East. 


be a ‘strong’ individual, Admiral Pratt said.” 
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Index of translations and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 


171 

DATE 


Nov. 1 
Nov. 4 
•Nov. 4 


•Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 
#Nov. 4 

••Nov. 5 

#Nov. 5 
#NoV. 6 

Nov. 7 

Nov. 8 

[ 8 ] 

Nov. 12 


•Nov. 12 


#Nov. 12 

Nov. 17 
•Nov. 17 


•Nov. 17 


••Nov. 17 

& 22 . 


[9] 

Nov. 17 


NOVEMBER 1941 


SIS# 

OTHER# 

24249 

Hsinking 697 

24322 

Tokyo 343 

24:«0 

Tok Vo 725 

24334 

to 

1 Tokyo 726 

24337 


24338 

Tokyo 727 

24339 

Tokyo 730 

24373 

Tokyo 736 

24.386 

Tokyo 7.34 

24439 

Tokyo 739 

24479 

Wash. 1040 

24533 

Manila 722 


24373 

Tokyo 762 

24654 

Tokyo 763 

24853 

Hsinking #1 

24854 

Hsinking #2 (Append- 
ed to ifi). 

24856 

Hsinking #3 (Append- 
ed to #1). 

24877 

24857 

A 

25139 

Wash. 1090 


24878 

Tokyo 



JD# 


N 6204 
N 6238 
A 6248 


A 6249 


A 6250 
A 6251 

N 6254 


N 6275 
A 6302 


N 6320 


N 6335 


N 6415 


N 6416 


A 65401 
A 6541 


A 6542 


A 6553 


A 6638 


BRIEF 


Border clash. “Let the matter be forpotten. 

Japanese nationals evacuatinp the Philippine. 

Counter proposals will be piven in #726 A 727. 
Conditions both within and without our Empire 
are so tense that no lonper is procrastination pos- 
sible. This is Qjur last elTort. The success or 
failure of the r>endinp discussions will have an 
immense effect on the destiny of the Empire of 
Japan. 

Proposal “A”— Submitted in Part to State Dept, 
on Nov. 7, 1941. “How hard have we fought in 
China for four years What tremendous sacri- 
fia*s have we made They must know this . . . 
In any case, our internal situation also makes It 
impossible for us to make any further compro* 
mise.” 

Proposal “B“— Never submitted. “A last effort 
to prevent something happening." 

**Amba.ssa<ior Kurusu is leaving by clipper on the 
the 7th. He is carrying no additional instruc- 
tions (!)“ 

It is absolutely necessary that all arrangements for 
the signing of this agriH'ment be completed by the 
25th of this month. (Of utmost secrecy.) 

Ambassador Kurusu left the 5fh for (Shanghaif?)). 

We are sending Ambassador Kurusu to show our 
Empire’s sincerety. . . To jnakc it sound good we 
are telling the public. . . Both the Army and 
the Navy are pleased. (Note: See JD #6017.) 

There is danger that America will see through our 
condition. If we have made up our minds to a 
final course of action it would be the part of 
wisdom to keep still about it. 

Spy report on U. S. aircraft in the Philippine.s and 
analysis. (Note: This is why we did not worry 
too much over Japanese espionage.) 


“Dissemination to White House.” (This memo- 
randum in Kramer’s handwriting records reasons 
for giving original translations to Pres. Roosevelt 
(A Sec’y Hull) after Nov. 12, 1941. Prior to that 
time Memoranda forwarding Paraphrases of im- 
portant messages had been furnished.) 

The United States is still not full aware of the ex- 
ceedingly criticalness of the situation here. The 
date set in messago #736 is a definite deadline. 
The situation is nearing a climax . . . time is in- 
deed becoming short. 

Germany putting pre.ssure on Japan to get tough 
with the U. S. 

Umetsu to Kurusu (Nov. 6, 1941). 

Manchukuo-Soviet Relations. (It would be imposs 
sible for us to fight the Soviet Union unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens. The Kwantung mili- 
tary command is restraining the forces there from 
any rash action. The Soviet is also endeavoring 
not to antagonize our country. 

Estimate of the Russo-German War. (The founda- 
tions of the Stalin regime are very firmly fixed. 
The outlook for any early close to hostilities in 
Europe Is fading.) 

Nomura’s swan song (Nov. 14, 1941). (The policy 
of the American Govt, in the Pacific is to stop any 
further moves on our part, either southward or 
northward. They are eontriving by every possi- 
ble means to prepare for actual warfare. It is not 
their intention to repeat the Munich Conference. 
The apex of German victories has been passed. 
The United States would not favor us at the sac- 
rifice of China: This war will be long, and who- 
ever can hold out till the end will be the victors. 
1 would like to caution patience for one or two 
months to get a clear view of the world situation. 
This would be the best plan. 

Reply to Nomura. (The fate of our Empire hangs 
by the slender thread of a few days. I set the 
deadline. There will be no change.) 
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Indej of translations and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 

NOVEMBER 1941— Continued 


DATE 

JD# 

SIS# 

OTHER# 

•Nov. 22 

A 6710 

25138 

Tokyo 812 

Nov. 24 

N 6731 

25171 

Tokyo 969 

#Nov. 24 
•Nov. 24 

A 6737 
A 6744 

25174 

25178 

Wash. 1148 

Tokyo 823 

Nov. 26 

A 6801 

25322 

Tokyo 2319 

#Nov. 26 
Nov, 2R 
•Nov. 28 

A 6841 
N 68r4) 
N 6875 

2^5344 

25:192 

25432 

Tokyo 836 

Tokyo 2354 

Tokyo 2353 

Appended to JD 6875,. 

Nov. 28 

N C890 

25443 

#Nov. 26 

[/oi 

A 6891 
6896 

25435 

25436 

jwash, 1180 

#Nov. 28 
•Nov. 28 

A 6892 
A 689$ 

25437 

25445 

Wash 1181 

Tokyo 844 

Nov. 28 
#Nov. 29 

N 6899 
N 6908 

25446 

25476 

Tokyo 843 

Wash 1197 

Nov, 80 

N 6921 

25496 

Tokyo 857 


BRIEF 


There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why 
wo wanted to settle Japanese- American relations 
by the 2i)th, but if the signing can bo completed 
by the t9th, we have decided to wait until that date. 
This time we mean it that the deadline absolutebr 
cannot bo changed. After that thingt are auUh 
imxtically going to happen. 

Wn would welcome j^acc between Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

Continue your efforts In guiding newspaper opinion. 

The time limit set in my #812 Is in Tokyo time. 
(See JD JW1710.) 

Should negotiations collapse ... we will com- 
pletely destroy British and American power in 
China. Keep absolutely quiet the existence of 
these decisions. (Circuuir to China Net— Nov. 
14. 1941.) 

Telephone Code (see JD 6890). 

Winds Code— Morse (Nov. 19, 1941 -119). 

Winds Code— Voice (Nov. 19, 1941^X19). 

(Singapore version of the Winds Code. (N. E. I. 
(Thorpe) version of the Winds Code. (N, E, I. 
(Foote) version of the Winds Code. Japan- 
U. S.=East Wind Rain. Japan-U. S. S. k.= 
North Wind Cloudy. Japan-British=West 
Wind Clear (including N. E. f .). 

Washington-Tokyo Telephone Conversation Nov. 
27, 1941 (2327-2334 E. S. T.)— The south, south- 
ward matter. A crisis does appear imminent. 
Regarding negotiations— do not break them oft. 
We have a crisis on hand and the Array is champ- 
ing at the bit. [Note: This was the only tele- 
phone conversation of any importance.] (See 
JD 6841.) 

Our failure md humiliation are complete. 


It is better to wire urgent news than to phone it. 

The United States has gone ahead and presented 
this humiliating proposal (of Nov. 26th)^. Ne- 
gotiations will be de facto ruptured. I>o not 
give the impression that negotiations are broken 
off. 

Tokyo Broadcast Schedule. 

Ref. Tokyo 843, recommends change in Broadcast 
Schedule— Nov. 27, 1941. (See JD 6899.) 

Make one more attempt. Please be careful that 
this does not lead to anything like a breaking off 
of negotiations. 


un 


DECEMBER 1941 


#Dec. 1 N 6939 
•Dec. 1 N 6942 


25545 Tokyo 2436. 
25556 Berlin 1393. 


•Dec. 


A 6943 


25552 

25553 


I Tokyo 


985. 


Destroying codes with chemicals. 

Ribl^ntrop said, 'Tt is essential that Japan effect 
the New Order in East Asia without losing this 
opporiunity." '^Should Japan become engaged 
in a w’ar against the U. S. Germany, of course, 
would join the war immediately." Foreign Min- 
ister Ribbentrop requested that the contents of 
our talks be kept a strict secret. 

The conversations between Tokyo and W ashington 
now stand ruptured— broken. Say very eecretly 
to Hitler and Ribbentrop that there is extreme 
danger that war may suddenly break out between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan, and this 
war may come quicker than anyone dreams. 
Will not relax our pressure on the Soviet, but for 
the time being we would prefer to refrain from any 
direct moves in the north. Imprets on the Oermant 
and Italians how important secrecy is. (Nov. 30, 
1941.) INote: Coded message forwarded by Com 
16 as OYROF 010091, 010014, or 010027. Also 
forwarded from London as Admiralty #104 and 
#105. Admiralty 011530 advised "Tokyo to Ber- 
lin #965 of inundate interest to]. 
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Index of translations and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 
DECEMBER 1941-<;ontinued 


DATE 


JDI 


SIS# 


OTHER# 
iJTokyo 986 

HsinUng 781 

Rome 768 

Rio 482 

Tokyo 865 

Tokyo 2444 

Tokyo 2409 


•Dec. 1 


A 6944 


Dec. 2 A 6974 


#Dec. 2 
#Dec. 2 
•Dec. 1 

••Dec. 1 

•Dec. 2 


Dec. 3 
••Dec. 4 
#Dec. 3 

•Dec. 3 


#Deo. 4 

#Dee. 6 
#Deo. 6 
1181 

#Deo. 6 


•Dec. 

#Deo. 


••Deo. 4 


N 6981 
A 6982 
N 0983 

N 6984 

N 6985 


N 6991 
N 7001 
N 701? 

A 7017 


A 7029 

A 7063 
A 7064 

N 7080 

N 7086 
N 7091 

N 7092 


265M 

26555 


25572 

2 ^ 

25571 

25605 

25606 

25609 


25644 

25656 

25640 

25694 

25773 

25772 

26781 


25787 

26783 


Tokyo 111.... 

Berlin 1396... 
Tokyo 867 

.Tokyo 114 

or 

111 . 

Tokyo 113 

Honolulu 224.. 

Tokyo 842-.... 

Tokyo 122 

Tokyo 2443... 

Tokyo 893 


BRIEF 


The Imperial Govt, can no longer continue nego- 
tiations with the U. S. The proposal presented 
by the U. S. on the 26th contains one insulting 
clause. It is clearly a trick. The U. S. hoe de- 
cided to regard Japan ae an enemy. (Nov 30, 
1941.) (Forwarded by Com 16 as C YROF 010001, 
010014, or 010029.] 

In the event that war breaks out with England 
and the U. S.— Persons to be interned: (a) 
British nationals, 339; (b) American citizens, 81; 
(d) Nationals of the Soviet observed to be ob- 
noxious characters with pro-British and Amer- 
ican leanings are to be suitably taken care of. 

Japanese language broadcasts to Europe. (Nov. 
29, 1941.) 

At present we can hear only the 6:30 p. m. JVJ 
transmission to the U. S. (Nov. 30, 1941.) 

To prevent the United States from becoming 
unduly suspicious we have been advising the 
press and others that the negotiations are con- 
tinuing. The above is for only your information. 
(GY Log #6428.) 

The four offices in London, Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Manila have been instructed to abandon the 
use of the code machines and to dispose of them. 
The machine in Batavia has been returned to 
Japan. (OY Log #6432.) 

Hidden Word Code (Nov. 27, 1941-J19). For 
later additions see: 


JD# 

SIS# 

OTHER# 

7122 

25830 

Tokyo 2432. 

Tokyo 2433. 

(?) 

7214 

25943 

Tokyo 2450. 


7360 


Tokyo 2431. 



Make your “ships in harbor" report irregular but 
twice a week. (Nov. 15, 1941-J19.) 

JD #7001 or #6976 is believed to be the (missing) 
translation of the Winds Message. 

Note from German Ambassador concerning what 
is to be done in the event of an Anglo- Japanese 
and an Ameiican-Japanese war. (Dec. 1, 1941.) 

Washington bum all codes except one copy of 
“Oite" (Pa-K2) and “L" (LA). Stop using the 
code machine and destroy it completely. When 
you have finished this, wire back “HARUNA.” 
Destroy all messages files and other secret docu- 
ments. (Dec. 2, 1941.) 

Investigate fleet bases in Hawaii reservation. 
(Nov. 20, 1941— J 19.) 

Report ships in Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay, etc. 
(Nov. 18, 1941— J-19.) 

Unimportant spy report. (Nov. 18, 1941 — I* 


The United States mi^t make a protective occu- 
pation of the Dut^ East Indies. (Nov. 27, 


1941.) 

In the future report even when there are no (ship; 
movements. (Nov. 29, 1941— J19.) 

London discontinue use of code machine and dis- 
pose of it immediately. Wire “SETUJU." 
(Dec. 1, 1941.) 

Manchuria will take the same steps toward Eng- 
land and America that this country will take in 
case war breaks out. American and British 
consular officials and offices will not be recog- 
nized as having special rights. Great care shall 
be exercised not to antagonize Russia. (Dec. 
1st.) (Note: Intercepted by Army at Fort Shaf- 
ter. T. H. Received by Navy in late afternoon 
of boo. 3. 1941, LOT. (QY Log #6498.)! 
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Index of iranelatione and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 

DECEMBER 1941— Continued 


DATE 

JD# 

SIS# 

OTHER# 

#Dec. 6 

A 7111 

26817 

Honolulu 222 

#Dec. 6 

N 7122 

26830 

Rio 329 

Dec. 6 

A 7126 

25837 

Bern 

Dec. 6 

N 7136 

25836 

Wash. 1268 

Dec. 6 

A 7142 

26835 

Tokyo 897 




Tokyo 898 




Tokyo 899 

#Dec. 6 

A 


Tokyo 900 

[H] 




♦•Dec. 6 

A 


Tokyo 901 . 

••Dec. 6 

N 7143 

25843 

Tokyo 902 

(1-13) 




♦•Dec. 7 

N 7143 

26843 

Tokyo 902 

(14; 

•Dec. 6 

A 7144 

26844 

Tokyo 904 : 

••Dec. 7 

A 7146 

25850 

Tokyo 907. 

#Dec. 7 

A 7146 

25853 

Tokyo 908. 

•Dec. 7 

A 7147 

25854 

Tokyo 910 

••Dec. 7 

N 7148 

26856 

Tokyo 2494 

••Dec. 6 

A 7149 

268;i8 

Tokyo 901.... 

tl'ec. 7 

A 7150 

26857 

Tokyo 905 

t ! c c. 7 

A 7151 

25858 

Tokyo 909 

I/.5' 




Dec. 9 

A 7214 

25943 

Tokyo 2450. 

#Dec. 8 

A 7267 

25998 

Tokyo/Extra 

#Dec. 9 

N 


Tokyo 912 

•Dec. 10 

N 7280 

26029 

Honolulu 252 


BRIEF 


Spy report on Naval vessels In Pearl Harbor. 
(Nov. 18, 1941--J19.) 

Tokyo Circular 2432— Additions to Hidden Word 
Code. (Dec. 2, 1941— J19.) (See JD 16985.) 

Tokyo Circular #2447. Orders have been i»ued to’ 
our diplomatic officials in North America and 
the South Seas, and to all our officials in British 
and Netherlands territorv to bum all telegraphic 
codes except one copy of ^‘Oite’" and “L". (Dec. 
2— J19.) 

We have completed destruction of codes but since 
negotiations are still continuing I request to 
delay the destruction of one code madiine. 
(Dec. 6th.) 

Destroy one code machine and use the other 
for the time l)eing. [Note; 1897 was the first 
Tokyo to Washington serial sent on Dec. 8, 1941. 
We mtercepted #897-912 solid.) 

See JD #7199. 

See JD #7170. 

Doemi praises KATO for good reporting. 


See JD #7149. 

Japanese Declaration of War. (Parts 1-13.) (See 
OY Log #6619, 66 20, etc.) 

Japanese Declaration of War. (Part 14.) (Very 
imiKiriant.) (See OY I.K)g #6649.) 

Re my #902— Be most cautious in preserving se- 
crecy. [Note: This was received before #902 — 
See 0YW#6618.] 

Re my #902 -Submit our reply to the U. 8. Govt, 
at 1:00 p. m. on the 7th your time. (Urgent — Very 
important.) (See GY IiOg#6648.) 

Deer)est thanks to both you ambassadors. 
fL^gent.) 

After deciphering Part 14 of my 902 and also 907, 
908, and 909. destroy at once the remaining cipher 
machine. (Extremely Urgent) 

Relations between Japan and England are not in 
accordance with ex{)ectations. (In Hidden Word 
Code.) (See JD #6986.) 

Re my 844 (J D 6898) . The Govt, has deliberated on 
the American proposal of the 26th of Novembw 
and as a result we have drawn up a memorandum 
for the U. S. contained in my separate message 
i60t, in Englith. This message is very long — in 
14 parts. Keep it secret for the time being. I will 
wire you in a separate message the time of present- 
ing this memorandum to the U. S. Present it to 
the Americans }u»t a$ soon as you receive instruc- 
tions. [Note: #901 was intercepted before #904 and 
#902. See GY Log #6612.) 

According to AP <t UP reports the President has 
wired a personal message to His Majesty the 
Emperor. Please wire me the facts. (Urgent.) 

I heartily thank IGUCHI and YUKI. ( Urgent.) 


Supplement to Hidden Word Code (Deo. 2— J19). 
[Note: Com 16*8 061402 advised **Singapore at- 
taches greaf importance to Tokyo Circulars 2433 
and 2450.” Circular 2450 was requested by Op- 
Nav 061605 and was forwarded by Com 16 OY- 
ROF 070330, 070415, & 071257 (?). Sec OY Log 
#6665-6669.) 

PAK2 message dated Dec. 6th. Of no importance, 
except to show solid interception of Tokyo-Wash- 
ington messages on Deo. 6 A 7, 1941. 

Same as #011 but in PAK2 (Dec. 7th) [Note: 1012 
was the last Tokyo- Washington serial sent. Our 
file of Tokyo-Washington serials sent on Deo. 6 A 
7, 1941, is complete.] 

The following ships were in port on the aft^oon of 
tbo fifth: 8 battleships, 3 li^t cruisers, 16 de- 
stroyers. Four ships of the Honolulu class were 
in dock. (Dec. 6th— PA K2.) [Note: Army Inter- 
cept forwarded (by mailT) from San Frandaco.] 
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Indej of translcUions and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 
DECEMBER ie41^oiitinued 


DATE 

JD# 


OTHER# 

•Dec. 10 

N 7294 

26053 

Honolulu 241 

#Dcc. 11 

N 7299 

26047 

Wash. 1278 

#Dec. 12 

A 7330 

26103 

Cant. 612... 

Dec. 11 

N 7335 

26108 

Pek. 625 

[16] 



903 




906 




911 




912 

#Dec. 7— 

A 7157 

25859 

Tokyo 118 

#Dec. 8... 

A 7158 

25880 

Tokyo 119 

#Dec.8... 

A 7164 

25879 

Tokyo 2445 

#Dec. 7... 
#Dec. 7... 
#Dec. 7... 

A 7170 
A 7171 
A 7175 

25868 

25851 

25845 

Tokyo 899 

Tokyo/Extra 

Wasb/Extra 

#Dec. 7... 

A 7176 

25846 

Wash. 1272 

•Dec. 8... 

A 7178 

25877 

Honolulu 263 

•Dec. 8... 

A 7179 

25874 

Honolulu 254 

#Dec. 7... 

A 7183 

25852 

Tokyo 906 

••Dec. 7... 

A 7184 

25866 

Budapest 104 

#Dec. 8... 

A 7199 

25896 

Tokyo 898 

#Dec. 8— 
#Dec. 8... 

N 7205 
A 

25923 

Tokyo 911 

Tokyo 903 

#Dec. 8... 

A 7212 

25928 

Honolulu 238 

U7) 




#Dec. 11 

N 7338 

26109 

Wash. 1276 

#Dec. 11 

N 7360 

26144 

Rio. 328... 

#Dec. 12 

A 7369 

26214 

27136 

jnsinking. 

•Dec. 11 

N 7370 

26145 

Hono. 245. 

#Dec. 11 

A 7377 

26142 

Tokyo 909 

•Dec. 12 

A 7381 

26158 

Tokyo 128 


BRIEF 


The usual schedule for departure and return of the 
battleships is: leaving on Tuesday and returning 
on Friday and returning on Saturday of the fof 
lowing week. (Dec, 1— Ji9.) [Note: Army inter- 
cept forwarded (by mail?) from San Francisco.] 

Re your #910 we will commence the demolition (of 
the code machine) and destruction by fire. [Note: 
Last Purple message sent by Washington (Deo. 
7th).) 

The Army has completed all preparations to move 
immediately on Thai. (Dec. 2— J19.) [Note: 
Place of Interception not known.] 

Coincident with the beginning of the war aninat 
Britain and America {Dec. 6th). LNote: Inter- 
cepted at Fort Shafter, T. n. Received Dec. 
10, 1941-see QY Log #6749.) 

See entry after JD #7205. ^ 

See JD #7183. 

See JD #7206. 

See Entry after JD #7257. 

Honolulu retain codes so long as the local situation 
permits. (Nov. 28— J19.) 

Report entrance and departure of capital ships. 
(Nov. 28-J19.) 

Burn all codes with exception of one copy of “Oite” 
and "‘L”. Wire “HAkUNA." Bum ail secret 
documents. Be esmcially careful not to arouse 
suspicion. (To Habana.) (Dec. 2— JIO.) 

Anti'U. S. Propaganda. 

Correction to #k)2. 

Requests correction to #902. [Note: This is why 
Nomura was late.] 

Japanese attempts to influence the American Govt. 
(Dec. 6th.) 

There is considerable opportunity left to take ad- 
vantage for a eurprite attack against these places. 
(Dec. 6th— PA k 2.) [Army Intercept forwarded 
by teletype from San Francisco.] 

It appears that no air reconnaissance is being con- 
ducted by tne fleet air arm. (Dec. Cth— PAK2.) 
[Army intercept forwarded by teletype from San 
Francisco.) 

Minister SAKAMOTO return to his post at once. 
( Urgent.) 

On the 6th, the American Minister presented to the 
Government of this country a British Govern- 
ment communique to tlie eflect that a state of war 
would break out on the 7th. (LA). 

Send Terasaki to his post immediately. (Urgent. 
(Dec. 6th.) 

Minor correction to #902. (Dec. 7th.) 

Washington send #1286 to Br^. (LA) 

Honolulu spy report. (Nov. 28— J19.) 


Please wire the December operating expenses for all 
offices today. (Dec. 7— LA) 

Tokyo Circular #2431— Nov 29th. Additions to 
Hidden Word Code. (Dec. 2-J19) (See JD 
#6985) [Note: Intercepted at Fort Hunt, Va.] 

Prospective use of the Kwantung Army and recom- 
mendation against attacking Russia. (Dea 4th) 
[Note: Intercepted at Fort Shafter, T. H.l 
Spy method of communication by signals: KGMB 
Want Ads. (Dec. 3— PAK2). [Note: Intercepted 
at Fort Hunt, Va. Translated in the rough by 
Mrs. Edgers, IKK) p. m. on Dec. 6, 1941. Seen by 
Lt. Cdr. Kramer about 3:(X) p. m. Typed smooth 
and distributed on Dec. lltb.] 

When the Japanese Empire commences hostilities 
Manebukuo will not participate. (Dec. 4th) 
[Note; Irtercepted at Fort Shafter, TH] 

Honolulu wire immediately movements of the fleet 
subsequent to the 4th. (Dec. 6— PAK2) [Note; 
Intercepted at Fort Shafter, T. H.] 
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Index of trmdaUom and memoranda re Pearl Harbor — Continued 


DECEMBER 1941*— Continiied 


DATE 

JDi 

SIS# 

OTHER# 

BRIEF 

♦•Dec. 16 

N 7460 

26308 

Tokyo 2666 

Explanation of drcumstanoes attending Nomura's 
presentation of Japanese Declaration of War to 
the U. S. Govt: “We really supposed that the 
negotiations had been broken off first, and the 
shooting had taken place after this. . . . The 
President’s speech was trving to hide the fact 
that the United States had been taken bv surprise 
and failed in the first step.” (Dec. 11-JlO) 
[Forwarded from Bainbridge Island by teIetyDe.1 

IDeo. 14 

A 7470 

26204 

Rio 370 

Tokyo Circular #2570:— The Imperial Naval Air 
Force damaged three battleships and sank three 
in the Battle of Hawaii. Those sunk were the 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Arizona. (Deo. 
14— Plan Language.) 

#Dec. 16 

A 7611 

26351 

26^ 

}Hom>. 234 

Spy report on maneuvers of U. 8. Pacific Fleet. 
(Nov. 24-^19) [Note: Intercepted by Army at 
San Francisco.] 

U8] 





#Dec. 10 

A 7600 

26479 

Tokyo #4 

War News Circular #4. The following report 
based on what the attacking forces witneraed 
during the battle as well as photographic obser- 
vations after the battle, show that we had com- 
pletely destroyed the United States Pacific Fleet 
and toe American Air Forces in the Hawaiian 
region. (Detailed losses reported were very 
accurate.) (Dec. 18— Plain Language) 

#Dec. 26 

N 7848 

26881 

Pek. 616 

If this war does start, this wUl be a war which win 
decide the rise or fall of the Japanese Empire. 
... It can be imt^ined that the next war Is to 
be a longer one than the China Incident (Dated 
Dec. 3, 1941.) [Note: Intercepted at Coiregidon 
Dec. 7, 1941. Forwarded by Com 16 OYROF 
# -?- and received Dec, 8, 1941. GY Log #6707.] 

••Deo. 30 

A 8007 

27065 

Tokyo 123 

To Honolulu: In view of the present situation, 
the pretence in port of warshipt^ airplane carriers, 
and cruiaert it of utmott importance. Let me know 
day by day. Wire me in each case whether or 
not there are any observation balloons above 
Pearl Harbor. Also whether or not the war- 
ships are provided with anti-mine nets. (Deo. 
2-J19) [Note: Intercepted at Fort Shafter, T. 
H. Reason for long delay not known, but 
apparently some one fumbled the ball. Note 
on translation says: “This message was received 
here Dec. 23.”] 
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Exhibit No. 24 

SECBSn' 

[1] SUMMABT OF FAB EASTEBN DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 

Japan’s Wab Potential and Intentions 


Explanatory Notee, 

The summaries which follow are based solely on information relating to 
Japan’s war potential and Intentions included in reports from XJ. S. Military 
Attaches and Military Observers during the period beginning 1 January 1937 and 
ending 7 December 1941. These intelligence documents, a descriptive catalogue 
of which follows the yearly summaries, are reproduced in Far Eastern Docu- 
ments, Volumes I-XV. In- most cases marginal lines have been added to the 
documents to indicate sections pertinent to the subject 

Marginal references in the yearly summaries indicate the documents from 
which the information is extracted. For Instance, “FE 1” refers to the first 
Far Eastern document Where several sources contain essentially the same 
information, they are indicated in the margins but not always referred to 
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specifically in the text of the summaries. When the source of any statement is 
desired, the marginal references should be compared with the annexed table of 
contents of the documentary file. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

MA Military Attach^ or Assistant Military Attach^ 

MO Military Observer 

EiXpressions such as “Tokyo reported” or “Singapore reported” refer to reports 
from War Department intelligence personnel stationed at those places. Reports 
are included from Military Attach^ or Assistant Military Attaches on duty 
at embassies or legations in Japan, China, Thailand, Australia, Portugal, Great 
Britain, and Mexico, and from Military Observers in India, Malaya, and Nether- 
lands Indies, where no diplomatic representation was maintained. 

[fil Japan'9 War Potential and Intentions 

1937 

FE 1 During the first half of 1937, the military leaders of Japan were 

building up a war psychology. One of the most formidable instru- 
FE 3 ments used as an army propaganda agency was the Imperial Reserv- 
sists Association, with a large and well disciplined membership scat^ 
tered throughout Japan. The Army was engaged in a six-year 
FE 4 expansion program providing for (a) increase of the Air Corps and 
antiaircraft defenses; (b) increase of the military force in Man- 
choukuo; (c) improvement of military training facilities; (d) re- 
plenishment of war materials; and (e) organization of industry in 
the interest of national defense. 

FE 4 In the budget debate in the Diet during the early months of the 

year, references were made to the so-called “Continentatl Policy” 
and “Southward Expansion”. While most of the pronouncements on 
FE 2 expansion came from army leaders, there was indication of concur- 
rence by the Navy when Rear Admiral Sekine, addressing a private 
gathering, said : “Even with no naval treaty, we need not worry. Our 
duty is clearly to go ahead with our preparations for oversea^ 
development.” 

FE 16 In early July the so-called China Incident began, and what at 

FE 18 first appeared to be a local Incident in North China developed into 

FE 22 a major conflict engulfing a large portion of the Chinese Republic. 

FE 24 Following the outbreak of hostilities, Japan began mobilizing the 

FE 26 Army, and the movement eventually took on the proportions of a 

general mobilization. Four divisions were added to the active army 
FE 29 by reconstituting similar units disbanded in 1925. 

FE 31 The Japanese War Office extended the terms of service for members 
of mobilized units and units in China until ordered transferred to 
the reserves, except such privates as might be ordered discharged. 
Special volunteer officers and reservists of all ranks and grades called 
into active service were to serve until relieved from active service. 
For members of non-mobllized units at home stations, including con- 
script reserve privates, where the term would normally expire in 
1938, the term was extended to 1939. 

FB 30 The Japanese War Office, as of 30 September, estimated that there 
were available 4,750,000 trained and partly trained reservists meet- 
ing physical requirements. The MA in Tokyo estimated Japan had 
PE 36 950,000 troops under arm^ as of 29 October. The Imperial Headquar- 

FE 40 ters was established in the Imperial Palace on 20 November. Only on 

two previous occasions had this headquarters been established; in 
1894, Just prior to the Sino-Japanese War; and [3] in 1904, 
following the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. 

FE 23 Appropriations for the Army during 1937-38 totalled Ten 2,464,078,- 
117, Including supplementary appropriations of Yen 1,422,712,777, or 
45 per cent of the expenditures voted for the year, which amounted 
to Yen 5,483,364,279. 

FB 20 Few thoroughly modern army airplanes were in use in 1937, but 
prospects of improvement were excellent with an ambitious building 
program for 1937-38. The new 97 (1937) type planes compared favor- 
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ably with service models of foreign nations. Contracts were let for 
500 new 97 (1937) type planes for delivery by 1 July 1988. Com- 
pared with the previous year, squadron strength increased from 53 to 
59. Trained pilots numbered about 1400, with 288 trained during 
the year. The number of obsolete planes decreased, so that the number 
of available planes on 1 July (1223 of all types) represented an 
increase of only 34 planes. Several new airplane companies were 
formed, and plans were made for increasing production facilities. 

Legislation of a wartime character enacted at special sessions of the 
Diet included the “Military Secrets Protection Law,” passed on 7 
August, and the “Munitions Industry Mobilization Law,” passed on 
9 September. The Cabinet Planning Board was reorganize to plan 
for complete control of Industry, finance and labor, in accordance ^th 
the need of the national defense progmm. 

An unfriendly attitude toward foreign powers was manifested on 
several occasions during military operations in China. It was clearly 
stated on 17 September by the Senior Aide to the Navy Minister that 
peaceful commerce with China would not be interfered with, but if a 
situation like that in Spain should develop, Japan might change her 
policy. Nevertheless, there were several incidents involving British 
and American nationals. The attitude towfird Great Britain was 
decidedly unfriendly, although Russia was constantly referred to as 
the Immediate and potential enemy. 

The reaction to President Roosevelt’s “Quarantine” speech of 5 
October was one of shocked disappointment without any demonstra- 
tion of enmity. Likewise, the sinking of the American gunboat 
“Panay” brought an official expression of regret with offer of resti- 
tition. The public and the press expressed hope that the United States 
would be magnanimous in its Judgment of the incident 

JAPAN'S WAR POTENTIAL AND INTENTIONS 
19S8 

The MA in Tokyo reported on 6 January that the amicable settle- 
ment of the Panay Case should not obscure the fact that nationalistic 
groups in Japan harbor “considerable irritation and ill-feeling** 
toward the United States because of our “Interference in the affairs 
of the Far East.” 

The Japanese often reiterated that the United States “does not 
understand Japan” or “fully recognize the Justice of Japan’s stand,” 
and in so doing they made it evident that “understanding Japan” 
really meant giving her a free hand in East Asia. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister stated in March that “Japan desires 
stabilization in the Far East, with herself as the central figure,” 
and that “there will be no conflict between Japan and the United 
States as long as they understand each other.” 

Tokyo reported on 18 March that the Shiunso Society, a Japanese 
nationalistic group, stated in newspaper advertisements addressed 
to the American people that the way for the United States to get 
“peace in the Orient” was to stop oppressing Japan; “respect the 
position of Japan, the greatest power in the Orient; . . . make abso- 
lutely no political activity or economic operations having political 
significance without the understanding of Japan; . . . guide other 
Powers to take the same attitude.” 

The enactment of the General Mobilization Law on 24 March 
laid the foundation for totalitarian control and for complete war- 
time mobilization of Japan’s economy and manpower. This law, 
which was originally passed with the specific assurance that it 
would not be invoked for the “China Incident,” virtually suspended 
the constitution and enabled the Government, through the issuance 
of Imperial Ordinances, to mobilize and regulate the human and 
material resources of the Empire exclusively for war. The Min- 
ister of War told the Japanese Army Division (Commanders in 
April that there must be a mobilization of the entire Japanese 
strength “because the end of the China incident was remote and 
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the changes in the international situation were difficult to pre- 
dict.” Tokyo reported on 12 May that the Japanese War Ministry 
FE 66 planned to issue a pamphlet which emphasized that “Japan is facing 
a crisis in which the fortune of the nation is at stake” and that 
“only by strengthening this general mobilization system can the 
ambitions of a third power be restrained.” On 15 November tnd 
FE 86 MA in Tokyo outlined the process by which the [5] Greneral 
Mobilization Law was gradually being put into full effect through 
the piecemeal application of the various provisions at times when 
propaganda or military successes made c-ondltions favorable. 

FE 59 With the extension of military operations in China during 1938 
the mobilized strength of the Japanese Army steadily Increased. 
On 26 March the MA in China reported that a total of 1,200,000 
Japanese troops were under arms. Various measures to strengthen 
FE 44 the military conscription system, to increase the efficiency of mlll- 
FE 78 tary training, and to begin to utilize the manpower of Japan’s 

FE 60 colonies for military purposes were reported during 1938. The MA 

in Tokyo reported on 18 January that the new law to require two 
FE 44 years of military service by all conscripts in the Japanese Infantry, 
regardless of preconscription training, was necessary because of the 
need for “further training of soldiers in the varied weapons now in 
FE 60 use.” An Imperial Ordinance, effective 3 April, provided that all 
Japanese subjects, including Koreans, Formosans, Ainu, and South 
Sea Islanders, above the age of 17, might volunteer for the Army, 
subject to selection and physical examination. Under this new pro- 
gram 400 Koreans were selected for training in 1938. Under the 
FE 45 leadership of General Araki, Minister of Education, the Japanese 
FE 78 educational system put increased emphasis on Japanese nationalism 
and military training. 

FE 61 In commenting on the continued strengthening of Japanese home 
air defenses, the IVIA in Tokyo reported on 11 April that the Japanese 
were not greatly worried over the prospects of air raids by Chinese 
but that they were “drawing plans to combat potential danger from 
any source” and were “taking advantage of the present emergency 
to organize and train personnel on a nation-wide basis for coordina- 
tion with military preparations.” On 14 May the MA in Tokyo 
FE 67 reported Japanese plans for the construction of 28 new airdromes 
near large cities and of double purpose parks-emergency landing 
fields in Japanese villages. 

FE 63 Tokyo reported on 19 April that appropriations for the Army 
FE 64 during 1938-69 totalled Yen 3,823,594,189 (compared with Ten 

FE 23 2,464,078,117 for the fiscal year 1937-38) of which Yen 2,259,000,000 

represented appropriations for the “China Incident” (against sup- 
plemental appropriations of Yen 1,422,712,777 during 1937-38). 

FB 67 In the spring of 1938 the Japanese Government launched a vigorous 
“spiritual mobilization” program to secure on the home [6] 
front the fullest possible support of the war in China. The MA in 
Tokyo reported on 14 May : “The response of the people appears to 
be all that could be desired. . . . With stoic determination the people 
FB 75 have set to fight a serious war.” Tokyo reported “as significant” 
that General Araki, Minister of Education, stated in a speech on 2 
July that Japan possessed the perfect social system and therefore 
had become the center of the world. General Araki emphasized 
Japan’s “mission” to unite the cultures of the Orient and the Occident 
in accordance with the “Imperial Principle.” 

FB 74 Tokyo reported on 1 July that the Japanese Army Air Corps was 
undergoing a “most widespread modernization program.” On 1 July 
the number of Army planes was estimated to be 1,455 with 805 addi- 
tional planes ordered but not delivered. The increase in first-line 
army planes from 782 to 1,093 and the decrease in obsolescent planes 
from 435 to 359 during the preceding 12 months was “due largely to 
the tremendous Army production program which commenced during 
the spring of 1937 and continues at present.” Japanese aircraft 
production facilities were unable to meet the increased demands of 
the Army and Navy, however, and the Army bought 80 Fiat bombers 
abroad. During the preceding year Japanese army squadron 
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strength Increased from 59 to 80, and on 1 July army pilots num- 
bered 1,600, with 850 trained during the preceding 12 months. 

Increasing Japanese irritation over the foreign aid rendered the 
Chinese Government by foreign powers was reflected in numerous 
reports from the Far Bast during 1938. France was especially 
singled out for allowing the use of French Indo-Gbina railways 
in transporting material to the Chinese and for objecting to Japan’s 
apparent intention of occupying Hainan Island. 

The MA in C}iina on 15 July quoted Prince Konoe as saying that 
"foreign aid alone is prolonging the life of the Chiang Kai-shek regime” 
and that "Japan would take both economic and diplomatic measures 
to dissuade the foreign powers from aiding Chiang Kai-shek.” 

While the Japanese were using discriminatory measures and other, 
pressure against French, English, and American interests in 
Japanese-occupied territories in the hope of stopping foreign aid 
to China, Germany tried to strengthen its ties with Japan by such 
acts as the recognition of Manchoukuo on 12 May, the ban on 
German exports of arms to China in June, and the withdrawal of 
German military advisers from China in July. 


Russo-Japanese relations remained strained as a result of con- 
tinued delay in renewal of the fishing agreement and of recurrent 
border incidents, especially the fighting at Changkufeng during July 
and August. 

During the European crisis over Czechoslovakia in September, 
the MA in China reported by radio that a Japanese-controlled news- 
paper in Tientsin and a Japanese military spokesman in Shanghai 
indicated that Japan was prepared to support Germany and Italy 
even to the point of war. 

After the League of Nations authorised the imposition of economic 
sanctions upon Japan, but left it up to the individual nations to 
take action as they saw fit, the MA in China commented on 12 
October that such decisions mean nothing unless strong nations "are 
willing to go to war to back them up.” Japan answered this action 
of the League of Nations by severing all relations with that organiza- 
tion on 2 November, but the Japanese retained their Mandated 
Islands. 

Tokyo reported that the United States note of 6 October relating to 
the Nine Power Treaty brought Japanese newspaper comments, 
probably government-inspired, to the effect that this treaty was 
"out-moded” and could not "be made a cloak for political interference 
with Japan’s alms.” 

The Japanese Army continued its advance in China, having 
overrun over 500,000 square miles of territory in China by the 
end of 1938. Japan began to consolidate her military and economic 
gains in North and Central China. In order to strengthen the 
Japanese military machine, the semi-ofl9cial North China Develop- 
ment Company and Central China Development Company placed 
their main emphasis upon the expansion of communication and 
transportation facilities and the production of iron, steel, coal, and 
synthetic oil. 

19S9 

The occupation of Hainan Island early in 1939, Tokyo reported on 
13 February, gave Japan the following advantages: (1) it provided 
an air base close to Burma and French Indo-China ; (2) it made pos- 
sible a naval blockade of South China ; (3) it brought French and Brit- 
ish holdings in South China under Japanese guns; (4) It threatened 
Manila with encirclement; and (5) it added a second "Formosa” to 
Japan’s island possessions. On 28 February Tokyo interpreted the 
significance of recent Japanese pressure upon French Indo-Chlha and 
related to this aggression the strategical implications involved : "^e 
occupation of Hainan is so obvious a form of pressure on the French 
that it is universally assigned a political motive of retaliation, in spite 
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of official denials. Occupation of the island not only gives Japan a 
potential naval base right in the front-yard of Ihdo^/hina, but it also 
provides a close-in base for immediate air operations to cut the supply 
routes leading into China from French territory.” Concurrently, die 
MA evaluated the reaction of the Japanese press to “recent manifes- 
tations of U. S. foreign policy”: “These developments [i. e., United 
States sale of war planes to France and proposed fortification of 
Guam], along with the parallel diplomatic action by the United States, 
England and France concerning Hainan and previous issues, are 
widely interpreted as indications of abandonment by the U. S. ad- 
ministration of the isolationist tradition of U% S. foreign policy, and 
of an alignment of the democratic powers against the authoritarian 
states including Japan.” Subsequently, on 7 March, the MA in China 

FB95 reported the Japanese occupation of Hainan as a strategic move di- 
rected toward French Indo-China, Hongkong, Singapore, and the 
Phiiippines rather than a military expedient for current operations in 
China. 

FB 96 On 8 March Tokyo forwarded further evidence of Japanese legisla- 
tive measures designed to bring the nation closer to a war footing. 
Of particular significance was the proposal of a new “Law for the Pro- 
tection of Secrets Concerning Military Resources,” supplementing the 
provisions of the Military Secrets Protection Law of October 1937. 

FB 99 On 23 March the MA in Tokyo reported that Japan was preparing 
a three-year plan for expansion of production of strategic materials 
and products in Japan, China and Manchoukuo in order to attain self- 
sufficiency. The MA stated that the government intended to spend 13 
billion yen on the project and that in his opinion the degree of de- 
pendence on foreign sources in wartime would as a result be con- 
siderably reduced. 

19 ] 

FB102 On 1 April the MA in Tokyo commented on and forwarded to the 
War Department a tactical study made by an Army officer under his 
command. The study reviewed tactical doctrines of the Japanese 
Army, as modified by the new combat regulations of 1939 and by obser- 
vation of current military operations in China. The report stated 
that the Japanese were malang great efforts to modernize the Army, 
were spending large sums on aviation, motorization, and mechaniza- 
tion, and were increasing the strength of the division artillery. They 
were at the same time endeavoring to increase the efficiency of their 
military organization and tactical operation. 

In the light of these Improvements, the report concluded: 

“The division which started the China Incident will not be the divi- 
sion of a future war. Increased material means will facilitate the 
task of Japanese tactics. Tactics are without meaning unless studied 
in relation to the human agent who will apply them in battle. This 
study has avoided excursions into the field of Japanese military psy- 
chology and national characteristics ; however, it should he read with 
a constant eye to the nature of the Japanese Army for which these 
tactics are designed. It is an army easily misjudged by the foreign 
officer who sees first of all its straggling columns, slovenly dress and 
unmilitary bearing. Just as there is no glitter to its accoutrements, 
there is little theoretical excellence to recommend its tactics. But it 
is an army which excels in durability and performance. In the same 
way that its Infantry “straggles” thirty miles a day and arrives at 
the destination on time and with surprisingly few casualties, its com- 
mand and staff can be counted on to evolve plans and orders which, 
without being brilliant tactical combinations, are practical and work- 
able schemes for getting a maximum performance from the Japanese 
soldier. Furthermore, the Japanese Army which fought with bows 
and arrows seventy years ago is thoroughly capable of learning from 
its mistakes and advancing with the new developments of warfare. 
While its swaggering self 'Confidence may receive some rude Jolts In 
a major war, it is a rugged army fired with a devotion to duty and a 
narrow patriotism which make it a dangerous foe on a field of its 
own choosing.” 
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The rapid expansion of Japanese armaments wa» reflected in the 
1930-40 budget passed by the Diet. On 10 April Tokyo reported that 
the sum for defense amounted to Yen 6,432,155,345, which was 68.35 
per cent of the total budget. Both the Army and the Navy were 
being improved and modernized, and large sums were allocated to 
artillery, aviation, motorization, and new ships. 

Tokyo reported on 12 April further legislation enacted to estab* 
lish the nation upon a more secure war footing. Articles 2 [ 10 ] 

and 6 of the National General Mobilization Law were Invoked to pro- 
vide (1) governmental limitation of dividends, and (2) governmental 
regulation of a maximum working day of 12 hours and of wages in 
factories employing more than 50 workers. 

In April, the MA in Japan, reviewing the trend of military avia- 
tion toward expansion, stated that since the beginning of the war 
in China, the personnel and aircraft strength of the Army Air Corps 
had Increased 60 per cent, production had increased 125 per cent, and 
new construction of plants had enlarged production facilities by 40 
per cent. 

Tokyo on 7 June reported a revision of the Military Service Law 
which extended the term of service in the Conscript Reserve from 12 
years 4 months to 17 years 4 months and the training period of 
reservists to include the Second Conscript Reserve. 

On 9 June the MA in Tokyo reported on the series of disputes 
occurring toward the end of May and early in Jime between the 
Japanese and British over control of the British and French Con- 
cessions at Tientsin and the International Settlement at Shanghai. 
Ill feeling between the Japanese and the British was described as 
acute, i)artlcularly in Tientsin. 

On 1 July, Tokyo reported that the Army Air Corps, during the 
preceding year, had increased to 106 squadrons from 80; planes to 
1961 from 1093 ; and pilot strength to 2900 from 1600. 

The MA in China, reporting on 13 July with reference to the anti- 
British campaign of the Japanese, pointed out that '*the Japanese 
credo is to drive out all western Influence from China” ; that the time 
for an anti-American compaign would come; and that Japanese ex- 
tremists and conservatives were agreed on the necessity for Japanese 
dominance in Asia. 

The MA in China, in a rei)ort dated 14 July, estimated the strength 
of the Japanese Army in China to be 840,000 men, and 240,000 ad- 
ditional men in Manchoukuo. 

The MA in Tokyo reported on 15 August that as a result of changes 
in conscription regulations, the estimated strength of the standing 
army will be 800,000 men, with an annual enrollment of 400,000 men. 

Tokyo reported on 12 September that the Japanese were taken 
aback by the announcement on 26 July of the American abrogation 
^ of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. The press claimed ^at 
the [ 11 ] United States Government was abandoning the iso- 
lationist tradition of foreign policy and was entering the alignment 
of democratic powers against the authoritarian states, including 
Japan. The government had adopted a “wait-and-see” course, being 
deterred, according to the MA. from exploiting an opportunity to 
push the hardpressed British only because of apprehension of Russia. 

On the same date the MA in Japan estimated the future course of 
Japanese foreign policy, particularly with reference to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe, as follows: “Under present conditions, it 
can safely be said that Japanese foreign policy will be directed toward 
a settlement of the China incident as rapidly as possible, and an 
avoidance, if possible, of any entanglements of any sort until a set- 
tlement of the China war shall have been realized.” 

Tokyo reported on 20 September that the Japanese government 
was concerned over possible loss of exports as a result of the China 
war and was taking steps toward reiluclng electric consumption on 
non-essential lines. The MA stated that the power shortage touched 
many points in the national economy and was a vital matter, although 
Japan, in his opinion, could fill the military need of manpower 
through the use of female labor or other devices to maintain electric 
power at a necessary level. 
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The MA in Shanghai dispatched on 1 October to the War Depart- 
ment a memorandum containing estimates of Japanese imperialistic 
designs in relation to the European war: “In the realm of foreign 
affairs Japan’s immediate policy will be directed toward placating 
the United States and toward taking advantage of the present Euro- 
pean embroglio to secure as many plums as possible. . . . Japan Is 
reported to be watching carefully . . . the Dutch East Indies. It is 
rumored tliat Japan is waiting for tlie propitious moment to take 
advantage of British and French preoccupation to make a swoop In 
that direction. . . . Leap frogging Hongkong, French Indo-China and 
Singapore, the Japanese Navy could bring an irresistible force to 
bear and easily lop off this rich prize.” 

On 1 November the same source defined the probability of an im- 
pending Japanese-Amerlcan conflict and reported: “[The] Japanese 
realize that the United States is the greatest potential threat to the 
attainment of their 'Manifest Destiny* . . . Regardless of the final 
outcome, we may expect early retaliation for any decisive action we 
may take against Japan.’* 

Tokyo reported on 6 November (subsequent to the speech of Am^ 
bassador Grew of 19 October* expressing unfavorable American 
opinion toward Japanese aspirations and activities in China, that 
[12] attempts on the part of the United States to apply economic 
pressure upon Japan would result in “a refusal to accept such pressure 
supinely and a turning toward such more sympathetic nations as, 
may be available.” The imminence of Japanese realignment incidental 
to such economic pressure was thus estimated : “Should the European 
struggle develop into a world war through * participation by the 
United States, the grouping of Germany, Japan, and possibly Russia 
and Italy is a combination which under some circumstances could 
be very embarrassing to the United States as a belligerent iq a world 
war.” 

An impending crisis in Japanese-Amerlcan relations was reported 
on 20 November by the MA in Japan. Included among citations of 
threatening Japanese policy were the Japanese War Minister’s asser- 
tions that the Army intended to press the China Incident to a success- 
ful conclusion ‘‘without over-much regard for public opinion” and that, 
although abrogation of the Japanese-Amerlcan commercial treaty 
would undeniably affect Japan’s material mobilization plans, “this 
situation can be met and our policy toward the United S&tes should 
be a strong one.” 

The year closed with the Japanese opening the lower Yangtze 
River. With reference to this move, the MA in Japan, in his report 
pf 22 December, estimated that such conciliatory policies might tem- 
porarily ease relations but had little long-run significance in view of 
the ambitious continental xK)licy of the Japanese, from which they 
were “not likely to be diverted except by force of arms or circum- 
stances.” 

1940 

Reporting on 11 January that the imminent fall of the Abe Cabinet 
was due in part to Japanese concern over the approaching non-treaty 
status with the United States, the MA in China stilted that Japanese 
political and military leaders “are anxious to appease us only until 
their 'immutable policy* of a Far Eastern hegemony is well on the 
road to accomplishment. Thereafter they feel they can disregard 
American opinion and pressure with impunity.” 

Following the expiration of the Japan(»se- American trade treaty 
on 26 January, the Japanese felt that relations with the United 
States were in a “state of delicate balance.” Tokyo reported that 
Japane.so abrogation of the trade treaty with the Dutch might be 
the first step toward an eventual attempt at economic domination 
of the Netherlands Indies. 

Thp Japanese interpreted the new twenty-mllllon-dollar American 
loan made to the Chinese Government in March as further evidence 
of American determination to try to thwart Japan’s China program. 
The Japanese were pushing plans for setting up the Wang Ching-wel 
regime in Occupied China. 
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The American non-recognition policy toward the Wang Ghing-wtel 
regime was interpreted by the Japanese as additional proof of our 
determination to try to check the Japanese in China, but Tokyo 
reported on 10 April that the Japanese were hopeful of making a 
deal with England and France wherry those nations would not 
oppose Japan’s China policy in return for assurances of Japan’s neu- 
trality in the European war. 

Tokyo reported on 24 April that rumors of an Imminent German 
attack on Holland were current in Japan, and that the Japanese 
demand for the maintenance of the status quo of the Netherlands 
Indies “was so presented as to invite the conclusion that it was 
Intended to pave the way for intervention by the Japanese themselves.** 

The increase in the Japanese Army budget for 1940-44 was accounted 
for by plans to reorganize the Army Air Corps and to replenish and 
Improve armaments, Tokyo reported on 16 May. A chart of continuing 
expenditures for the years following 1940 indicated efforts to bring 
the equipment of the Japanese Army up-to-date as quickly as possible, 
but the decrease in the **China Incident” budget showed that new 
large-scale campaigns were not expected in China. 


After the German invasion of Holland, Tokyo reported increasing 
Japanese concern over the status of the Netherlands Indies. Concen- 
trations of Japanese troops on the islands of Formosa and Hainan 
were reported on 7 June from Tokyo, while a report dated 10 June 
stated that the impending American embargo on the export of machine 
tools had created “quite a furore” in Japan and that agitation for 
“positive action” against the Netherlands Indies was Increasing. 

The MA in China reported large Japanese military, naval, and air 
force concentrations on Hainan Island. The present goal is apparently 
French Indo-China, this report of 12 June added, but the “ultimate 
objective is of course complete domination of the East Asian seaboard.” 

The MA in Tokyo estimated that Japan had on 1 July a minimum 
of 4040 Army and Navj* airplanes of all types, with 1510 additional 
planes contracted for and not delivered ; a total of 4565 officers, 1350 
cadets, and 63,045 enlisted men in the Army Air Corps and Naval Air 
Service, including 5950 pilots ; and a total of 238 air combat squadrons, 
composed of 114 in the Army Air Corps and 124 in the Naval Air 
Services. Further improvement in militaiy aviation was expected with 
the establishment of the Hokota Array Air School for training in light 
bombing, as this would release the facilities at the Hamamatsu Army 
Air School for more extensive training in heavy bombardment and 
would be conducive to more efficient training in both light and heavy 
bombardment. 

On 11 July Tokyo reported that within Japan “the situation is at 
present sharply drawn between those who favor a closer* tie-up with 
Germany and prompt action against Allied possessions in the Far East, 
and those who, distrusting Germany or feeling that immediate action 
is not necessary or desirable, would continue to concentrate on ac- 
complishment of the China venture.” Pending a decision, the Japa- 
nese Army concentrated troops, ready for action, opposite both Hong- 
kong and the French Indo-China border. 

Tokyo reported that Army Districts in Japan were being reorganized, 
effective 1 August, to increase the efficiency of the Japanese Army for 
national defense, training, and administration. 

In the opinion of the MA in Tokyo the shakeup in the Japanese 
foreign service probably indicated an effort to remove men who were 
pro-American or pro- Allied. He reported on 4 September that the 
number of Japanese advocating an alignment with the Rome-Berlin 
Axis was increasing and that from a military standpoint the Japanese 
Army would not find it difficult “to take over the northern part of 
Indo-China.” 


[75] 
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On 19 September Tokyo reported that the Japanese Army continued 
to avoid further commitments in China in order to be ready for action 
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if and when a favorable opportunity presented Itself for a new venture 
elsewhere. If the European war seemed to point to a long-drawn-out 
struggle, the Japanese would eventually decide to seize the desired 
territories, counting on having time to organize their conquests for 
defense against the final European victor. The Japanese felt that 
the United States was certain to object to this expansion, was likely 
to retaliate by economic means, and might possibly oppose aggression 
with armed force. The Japanese believed that time would be on their 
side, however, as they felt it would be years before America’s naval 
and military strength could be built up sufficiently for major operations 
in the Far East as long as the German menace still existed. The 
most radical immediate action, however, would probably be a move 
across French Indo-China, with or without acquiescence, to hasten the 
conclusion of the China War. 

Tokyo reported on 5 October that the Tripartite Pact had been signed 
after Japan realized that the United States was Irreconcilably opposed 
to Japanese expansion in Asia. Japan had decided to change her tradi- 
tional policy of “at least quiet relations” with the United States and 
to pursue a course to satisfy her national ambitions. The statement 
of Prince Konoe, in which he flatly declared that the question of peace 
or war in the Pacific “will be decided by whether Japan and the United 
States resi)ect and understand the stand of each other’* expressed the 
determination of the Japanese not to be dissuaded from their present 
ambitions by any half-way measures. Other reports from Japan and 
China during October emphasized the tense state of Japanese- American 
relations and the probability of continued Japanese aggression. • 

On 31 October the MA in China reported that if a nonaggression pact 
could be signed with Russia, Japan would probably continue her south- 
ern expansion regardless of its effect on Japanese- American relations. 

Details of a new “Ten-Year-Plan” to weld Japan, China, and Man- 
choukuo into a close-knit economic unit were transmitted by the MA 
in Tokyo on 18 November, with comment on the great potential strength 
of Japan’s economic position if such plans were to succeed. 

The MA in London forwarded on 20 November a report on the Jap- 
anese Army which stated, among other things, that the Japanese were 
probably ahead of most Western nations in landing and [16] 
combined operations. Special mention was made of the emphasis 
which the Japanese put on outflanking and enveloping movements in 
attacking and on morale and endurance in training army personnel. 
Japan was estimated to have had 1,350,000 men under arms, of whom 
1,000,000 had had active service experience, as of December, 1939. 
This report conclude<l that “the Japanese army is a formidable fighting 
machine but has not yet reached the standard of efficiency of Western 
armies. It is, however, trained for and will probably only required 
to fight in Eastern Asia where it will have Inherent advantages over an 
opponent.” 

Reports from both China and Japan discussed the Japanese Army’s 
evacuation of Kwangsl Province in November, and indicated that 
Japan’s next move might be into southern French Indo-China. 

The MA in China, in commenting on Japan’s plane with regard to 
the troops being assembled on the islands of Formosa and Hainan, 
observed that “some even presume an attack on the Philippines via 
Lingayen Gulf.” 

Tokyo reported on 12 December that Ambassador Nomura’s 
mission to try to Improve Japanese- American relations was 
probably “doomed from the start” because the Japanese Government 
was “completely in the hands of the more chauvinistic elements’ 
and was not prepared to make concessions in the Japanese program 
for East Asia which would be acceptable to American <H)inion. 

mi 

In forwarding the English text of the Japan-Thailand Treaty 
of Amity, the Tokyo MA on 11 January called attention to the 
progress of Japanese designs on French Indo-China and on bases 
for operations against Malaya and Singapore. 
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In February Tokyo reported on the extreme character of the 
National Defense Security Act and said that its immediate effect 
would be closure of many sources of information. The MA in 
China reported that Japan was promoting border trouble in order to 
profit as a mediator “preserving the peace” between Thailand and 
French Indo-China. He also commented on Japan’s warnings to the 
United States that she w’ould tolerate no interference in develop- 
ing the East Asia economic bloc, on her inclusion of the Netherlands 
Indies in this bloc, and on the reports that many Japanese divisions 
were being trained on Formosa and Hainan, all of which indicated 
plans to move southward. He believed that under certain conditions 
Japan would move directly on the Netherlands Indies. 

On 1 March Chungking reported that foreigners generally believed 
Japan’s move on Singapore and the Netherlands Indies de- 
pended upon the outcome of Germany’s offensive against England. 
The Military Observer at Singapore on 22 March reviewed the 
disposition of British forces in Malaya with approval, but pre- 
dicted difficulties in meeting flank attacks and in maintain- 
ing signal communications. He also reported that the Japanese 
were reconnoitering the northern border of Malaya. 

On 18 April Tokyo pointed out, that although the newly-concluded 
Japanese-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact obviously freed Japan on one 
front and enabled her to prepare for issues elsewhere, it removed 
none of the basic differences of opinion between the two countries. 

Tokyo reported the establishment of an Army Mechanization Head- 
quarters charged with research into, and supervision of, training in 
the use of mechanized equipment. 

Meanwhile on 2 May Tokyo cabled a warning that the reported 
increases of Japanese strength in Formosa, Hainan, and French 
Indo-China were greater than normal for the China Incident and 
that these forces “may be there in readiness for a move against 
Singapore or East Indies.” A report on field operations from Tokyo, 
21 May, warned that the Japanese would probably attempt [18] 
an all-out drive to conclude the China Incident in order to have a 
free hand for southward expansion if the United States should be- 
come involved in the war in Europe. In transmitting the Japanese 
Army Budget for the fiscal year 1941-42, the Tokyo MA contrasted 
it with the budget for the preceding year and pointed out that the 
China Incident expenditures alone could not explain its expansion. 

On 29 May Cungking forwarded Chinese estimates that Japan had 
2000 Navy planes and 2500 Army planes. 

On 3 June Tokyo wrote: “♦ ♦ * two new Inspectorates have 
been established, the Chemical Warfare Inspectorate and the Com- 
munications Inspectorate, thus considerably raising these two forms 
of military activity above the places which they have heretofore 
occupied in the Japanese services.” Tokyo also reiwrted on the 
yellow fever inoculations given in May to certain ofllcers attached 
to northern units, on the training for transport of troops and sup- 
plies by air, and on parachute troop training. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment at this time was said to be facing great difficulty in pre- 
serving restraint vls-a-vls internal public pressure for strong, direct 
action toward the Netherlands Indies after the failure of the trade 
negotiations at Batavia. 

The Singapore MO believed that the . Japanese would not move 
without a 5Q--60 chance for success. He expressed the opiniop on 
6 June that the Japanese were forcing economic penetration of 
Thailand and Indo-China, to be followed by military occupation 
in readiness for any advantage to be had from weakened British 
or American i)osition8 in that area. “With regards to defense of 
Malaya,” he continued, “it is believed that the present forces of 
approximately 60,000 Army and 6,000 Royal Air Force personnel 
can contain for six months or more the force of six divisions and 
1,000 planes which it is estimated Japan can now send against them.” 

Hongkong reported that on 14 June 27 Japanese transports con- 
voyed by 21 destroyers were off the China coast travelling southward, 
and were expected to be off Hongkong on 17 June. On 25 June Hong- 
kong further reported that three convoys, totalling about 50 trans- 
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ports, had been seen during the preceding fortnight and were be- 
lieved to have gone to the Pescadores or Formosa. The MA in 
Mexico forwarded a report that the Japanese were constructing 
special small submarines for attacking the American fleet in Pearl 
Harbor, and that a training program then under way included tow- 
ing them from Japan to i) 08 itions off the Hawaiian Islands, where 
they practiced surfacing and submerging. 


Chungking believed that the sudden German offensive against Rus- 
sia had caused a temporary lull in the threatening attitude toward 
the United States, and on 27 June cabled the opinion that the 
Japanese would be reluctant to make a major move until results 
of border incidents revealed the potential strength of the Russians. 

On 12 July Tokyo cabled: “Considerable scale of mobilization 
and unusual secrecy attending it now beyond question.” Tokyo 
believed the Government, however, was still seeking to avoid positive 
commitments. Two days later Tokyo cabled that it was “now evi- 
dent that large scale mobilization under way covered by unusual 
secrecy. Some newly mobilized men being sent to Manchoukuo but 
unable to determine number or whether any being sent south.” 
Hongkong reported that 19 Japanese transports were moving south- 
ward from Formosa on 12 July. 

Chinese Military Intelligence was reported on 15 July to anticipate 
an early invasion of French Indo-China and to believe that areas 
newly ceded to Thailand were to be used as air bases. 

On 21 July Singapore reported that the Japanese had delivered a 
virtual ultimatum, with a 20 July deadline, in which they de- 
manded the use of naval bases in southern French Indo-China. “If 
the French refuse, regardless of British or United States inter- 
ference, the bases will be taken forcibly.” 

London on 22 July reported belief that the Japanese had com- 
pleted all preparations for taking over French Indo-China bases. 

On 26 July Tokyo cabled: “Largest single draft since initial mo- 
bilization for China War now under way under conditions extreme 
secrecy involving restrictions on movements foreigners in all direc- 
tions.” Some Japanese in Tokyo intei-preted the 26 July freezing 
of Japanese credits by the United States as the flrst step toward 
a final break with America. 

Singapore on 29 July estimated that Japanese strength in French 
Indo-China was approaching 40,000 men and believed there would 
be forcible seizure of additional bases. 

Japan demanded the right to occupy Thai naval and air bases, 
and on 31 July Bangkok commented: “An immediate Nipponese 
move is anticipated due to Thai indecision.” 


Estimates were forwarded from London on 3 August that more 
than 5(X),000 Japanese were mobilizied during June and July, and 
further British estimates, forwanled from Chungking, 20 August, 
placed Japanese strength at 49 divisions, with 54 available by the 
end of August when mobilization would be complete. 

The 'MA in Tokyo estimated that Japan had on 1 July 3200 Army 
airplanes (1940 estimate was 2010) ; a total of 3600 officers, 1600 
cadets and 34,800 enlisted men (1940 estimate was 2900 officers, 1350 
cadets and 28,700 enlisted men) in the Army Air corps, including 3900 
pilots (1940—^100 pilots) ; and 136 air combat squadrons in the Army 
Air Corps (1940 — 114 combat air squadrons). 

Tokyo estimated on 5 August that the aircraft industry, working 
at maximum wartime capacity, could produce annually the equivalent 
of 4,500 two-place, single-engine military airplanes. Actual produc- 
tion for the period 1 July 1940 to 30 June 1911 was estimated to be 
2,730 combat aircraft. It was concluded that since the end of 1939 
the aircraft Industry had increased production by about one-half and 
capacity by about two-thirds, while completion of construction then In 
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sight would give a capacity double that of 1939. The number of em- 
ployees engaged in the manufacture of airplanes had increased 55 per 
cent, and employees In engine manufacturing plants had increased in 
number 57 per cent from 1938-39 to 1940-41. 

Chungking reported 15 August Japanese plans to take over inter- 
national concessions and to capture American marines in Shanghai 
by surprise. 

Chungking on 19 August forwarded British estimates that Japanese 
tank strength, exclusive of baby tanks and armored machine gun cars, 
was ten regiments, each consisting of 100 tanks, with an equal num- 
ber in reserve. 

In addition the MA at Chungking on 27 August forwarded a Rus- 
sian estimate that the actual strength of the Japanese Army was 48 
divisions and 20 independent brigades (approximately 58 divisions), 
with 300,000 men in training, possibly ready in three months. Un- 
called reserves were believed to number 210,000. Eleven divisions 
could be organized from reserves already trained and 16 from those 
then in training. These figures include corps, army, and service 
troops. Artillery was believe to be Insuflacient The total potential 
strength was estimated by the Russians to be 76 divisions. 


On 21 August Tokyo reported that drastic shipping control meas- 
ures were about to be instituted by the Japanese Cabinet Tokyo also 
reported five main forces, composed of ten armies (54 divisions), 
located overseas. 

On 1 September the Tokyo MA reported on the organization and 
high quality of the Japanese military signal communications system, 
and commented that Japanese radio equipment was ‘^comparable to 
our own in every respect.” 

On 11 September Tokyo made a full report on the National mobUi- 
zaUon which had begun 3 June. In his opinion “in round numbers 
about 7(X),0()0 were called up during this mobilization.” This number 
did not include the home defense “National Army,” which was called 
up for five days’ training. “The number of men mobilized was far 
too great for mere replacement purposes in existing divisions now in 
Japan or on the Continent . . . While estimates of other foreign ob- 
servers place the total number of men mobilized as high as 1,2K>,()()0, 
it is believed that these estimates . . . [are too high].” About 90 
per cent of the total of 18,000 horses also mobilized at this time were 
known to have gone south rather than direct to Manchoukuo or Korea. 

Japan set up a National Defense General Headquarters (reported 
by Tokyo on 16 September) in a move to improve arrangements for 
the defense of Japan Proper. 

Invocation of the last drastic measures of the 1938 National Mobil- 
ization Law (revised) and a tense political atmosphere indicated, 
according to Tokyo, that the day for a final decision on “immutable” 
Xiolicies was drawing near. Internally the nation was mobilizing for 
total war. 

On 14 October Hongkong reported the presence of 22 transports 
on the Pearl River. 

The China MA cabled on 17 October: “Increased Nazi activity in 
Japan plus the cabinet crisis and attacks on U. S. by spokesmen and 
press considered strong evidence of drastic action in the near future.” 

Commenting on heavy troop movements into French Indo-China, 
Tokyo concluded on 20 October : “If the rumored increase goes above 
the number originally agreed upon there cannot remain much doubt 
as to the intention behind it” 


Tokyo reported on 20 October that General Tojo, on becoming 
Premier, retained his status as an ofilcer on the active list, an unusual 
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procedure, and concluded that the third Konoe cabinet fell becau% 
of inability to meet army criticism of its policy toward French Indo- 
China, the conversations in Washington, and its policy vis-a-vis a 
weakened Russia. 

London cabled on 21 October : ‘‘Japanese troops in Indo-China will 
be strengthened as follows: 86,000 there now; an estimated 20,000 
enroute, and an additional 20,000 included in Japanese plans.*’ Chung- 
king on 23 October reported the official French Indo-Chinese view to 
be that the Japanese would attack Thailand about 15 November. 

A general southward movement of Japanese shipping in the Western 
Pacific was reported on 27 October from Singapore, together with 
intelligence that two aircraft carriers and 60 fiying boats, fighters and 
bombers were operating in the Mandated Islands. 

Under pretext of surveying a new commercial air route the Japanese 
made a number of flights between Palau (Pelew) and Timor, violating 
at the same time certain provisions of the agreement granting them 
the privilege of fiying over Dutch territory. Unusual passenger lists, 
the absence of commercial Justification, the type of equipment, and 
the movement of guard vessels were reported on by the MO at 
Bandoeng on 30 October. 

On 29 October the MA in Chungking radioed that Japanese strength 
in French Indo-China was then 57,000 troops, and that it was steadily 
increasing in numbers. He anticipated a possible drive through 
Yunnan toward the Burma Road. Thailand was reported ready to 
capitulate in the hope that the country would be saved from the 
ravages of war. 

The Japanese Consul General at Batavia was reported to have 
recommended that on the outbreak of war all Japanese should report 
promptly to the Netherlands Indies authorities for internment, thus 
avoiding violence. .The Singapore BMritish, however, were reported 
by the MO to believe that no attack could be exi)ected before April 
b^use of the prevailing northeast monsoon over Malaya. 

The MA in London forwarded on 9 November a British opinion that 
Japan no longer felt that it must make every effort to avoid war with 
the United States and that Japan would find it too difficult to attach 
Malaya or the Burma Road and hence might be expected to attack 
Netherlands Indies . 


Its] 

FB 256 On 16 November Tokyo estimated production of aircraft at 200 
planes per month for the Army. All factories in the aircraft industry 
had gone on a 3-shlft 24-hour day in mid- June. The MA estimated 
that the current monthly maximum for production was 420 military 
planes, including trainers. 

FB 258 The London MA on 21 November cabled a summary of British 
Intelligence as of 18 November, in which it was stated that failure 
of agreement in the Washington talks would require a major Jai>ane^ 
decision whether to risk probable war ; that Japan would probably not 
attack Siberia at that time; that unless agreement was reached in 
Washington, the war in China would continue; that Japan probably 
did not Intend to attack the Burma Road at that time; and that the 
occupation of Thailand, the best possibility for the moment, would 
pave the way for subs^uent attack upon Malaya, yet minimise the 
risk of a general war. 

FB 264 The Singapore MO advised the War Department on 2 December 
that the alert in Malaya had been advanced from the third to the 
second degree on the previous day. Japanese reconnaissance actlv- 

FB 260 ities over Malaya were reported. 

FB 268 The MA in Melbourne radioed that on 6 December the Netherlands 
Far East Command, upon learning of Japanese naval moves on Menado 
and/or Ambon out of Palau, had ordered the execution of Plan A-2. 

79710 — 46— Ex. 147 16 
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O/ 

14 May 38 

Tokyo M/A 

Reply to Evaluation of Reports 


Memo for A. C. of 8., G-2 
16 May 38 

Tokyo M/A 

Comment on Current Events, May 14-May 26, 1938 

68 

No. 9397 



26 May 38 

Tokyo M/A 

Cabinet Changes Relative to China Operations; Mobilization. 

, 70 

Radiogram No. 385 

26 May 38 



VOLUME V 


Tokyo M/A 
No. 9422 
11 June 38 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9440 
22 June 38 
China M/A. 
No. 9008 
25 June 38 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9381 
1 July 38 


Comment on Current Events, May 27-June 9, 1938 

Comment on Current Events. June 10-20, 1938 

Comments on Current Events, May 22-June 25, 1938 

Annual Aviation Intelligence Report [Japan]. Annual Avia- 
tion Intelligence Report as of July 1, 1938. 


IriifJ 


Tokyo M/A 

No. 9462 
11 July 38 

China M/A_ 

No. 9676 
16 July 38 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 9486 
22 July 38 

Yokyo M/A 

No. 9639 
27 Aug 38 

Peiping M/A 

Radiogram (via Naval 
Communication Service) 
5. Sept 38 

Peiping M/A 

Radiogram (via Naval 
Communication Service) 

20 Sept 38 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 9574 

21 Sept 38 

Peiping M/A 

Radiogram (via Naval 
Communication Service) 
30 Sept 38 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 9.583 
4 Oct 38 


Comment on Current Events, June 21-July 7, 1938 

Comments on Current Events, June 20-July 15, 1938 

Comment on Current Events, July 8-21, 1938 

Comments on Current Events, August 10-27, 1938 

Japanese Military Operations in China 

Japanese Operations and Troop Dispositions in China 

I 

Comments on Current Events, August 28-Soptember 21, 1938 
Japanese Policies toward Foreign Powers in China 

Covemment Policy Pertaining to Air (Japan]. Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Industry Law. 


(ill 

China M/A, 
No. 9687 
12 Oct 38 


Comments on Current Events, September 14-October 12, 1938. 


^Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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74 


75 


78 


79 

80 

81 

82 

83 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 


VOLUME V — Continued 


Source, Date 

Subject 

FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Political Events, October 19-Novem- 
ber 4, 1938. 

Comments on Current Political Events, November 5-15, 1938. 

85 

No. 9607 

4 Nov 38 

Tokyo M/A 

86 

No. 9619 

15 Nov 38 

Tokyo M/A 

Mobilisation of Industry [Japan]. Invocation of Article n of 
National Mobilisation Bill. 

Mobilisation of Industry [Japan]. Invocations of Portions of 
Mobilisation Law. 

i ^ 

87 

No. 9623 

21 Nov 38 

Tokyo M/A 

88 

No. 9633 

30 Nov 38 



VOLUME VI 


Tokyo M/A. 
No* 9709 

6 Feb 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9711 
9 Feb. 39 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9713 
13 Feb 39 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9722 

27 Feb 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9726 

28 Feb 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9734 

7 Mar 39 


W 

China M/A. 
No. 9744 

7 Mar 39 
Tokyo M/A 

No. 9735 

8 Mar 39 
China M/A. 

No. 9745 

9 Mar 39 
Tokyo M/A 

No. 9^ 

14 Mar 39 
Tokyo M/A 
No. 9744 
23 Mar 39 
Tokyo M/A 
No. 9748 
25 Mar 39 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9749 
27 Mar 39 


Distribution of Major Japanese Army Units Overseas 

National and Government Income. Taxation to Meet 1939- 
1940 Budget. 

Field Operations in China, Januaiy 28-Febniary 13, 1939 

Estimate of National Wealth [of J^)an] 

Comments on Current Events, February 28, 1939 (No. 4) 

Adherence of Mancboukuo and Hungary to Anti-Comintern 
Pact. 

Situation Report, February 5th-March 6th, 1939 

National Defense Policy— General [Japan]. Military Re- 
source Secrets Protection Law. 

Comment on Current Events, February 9-Maroh 9, 1939 

Comments on Current Events, March 14, 1939 (No. 5) 

Plan for Expansion of Production [Japan] 

Appropriation tor 1939-1940 Budget [Japan] 

Aircraft Production [Japan]. Licensed Aircraft Manufac- 
turers. 


89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 


99 

96 

97 

98 

99 


100 

101 



VOLUME vn 


Tokyo M/A 

Tactical Doctrine of the Japanese Army 

102 

No. 9755 

1 Apr 39 



VOLUME vm 



Tokyo M/A 

Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1939-1940 [Japan] 

103 

No. 9754 


10 Apr 89 




*Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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\ 

FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 

VOLUME Vlll—Continued 


Source, Date 

Subject 

FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, April 12, 1939 (No. 7) 

104 

No. 9764 


13 Apr 39 

W 

Tokyo M/A 

Aviation School System — General [Japan]. Tokyo Army Air 

105 

No. 9766 

School. 


13 Apr 39 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 9768 

Annual Aviation Intelligence Report [Japan]. Supplemen- 
tary Air Force Strength Report as of February 28, 1939. 

106 

24 Apr 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, April 36, 1939 (No. 8) 

107 

No. 9772 


26 Apr 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Expenditures for National Defense by Japan 

108 

Memo to A. C. of 8., G-2 


No. 9778 

4 May 39 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 9796 

24 May 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, May 24, 1939 (No. 10) 

Recruitment— Enlisted Personnel [Japan]. Changes In Con- 

109 

no 

No. 9803 

scription Regulations. 


7 June 39 

Tol^o M/A 

Comments on Current Events, June 9, 1939 (No. 11) 

111 

No. 9807 


9 June 39 



Tokyo M/A 

Annual Aviation Intelligence Report. Annual Aviation 

112 

No. 9858 

Digest. [Japan] 


1 July 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Annual Aviation Intelligence Report [Japan]. Aviation 

113 

No. 9850 

Statistics— MID— ONI Joint Forms. 


1 July 39 




VOLUME IX 


Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9833 
4 July 39 
China M/A.. 
No. 9783 

13 July 39 

China M/A.. 
No. 9784 

14 July 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9845 
19 July 39 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9859 
4 Aug 39 
TokyoM/A. 
No.98(W 

14 Aug 39 
Tokyo M/A- 

No. 9873 

15 Aug 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9877 
25 Aug 39 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 9893 

12 Sent 39 
Tokyo M/ A. 

No. 9^ 

13 Sept 39 
Tokyo M/A. 

No. 9899 
30 Sept 39 


Comments on Cuirent Events, July 4, 1939 (No. 13).. 
Comments on Current Events, June 15-July 13, 1939. 


Situation Report, June iWuly 11, 1939... 

Comments on Current Events, July 19, 1939 (No. 14) 

Comments on Current Events, August 4, 1939 (No. 15) 

Minor Military Operations, Outer Mongolian Border Incident 

Reply to Evaluation of Reports 

Comments on Current Events, August 25, 1939 (No. 17) 

[Japanese] Foreign Relations.. 


Minor Military Operations, Outer Mongolian Border Incident, 
August 13-September 10, 1939. 


Shortage of Electric Power [Japan] 

*Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 


VOLUME ix— Continued 

Source, Date 

Subject 

FE Dooq- 
ment 
Number 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, September 21, 1030 (No. 18).... 

125 

No.gm 

21 Sept 30 

Tokyo M/A 

Minor Mflitary Operations, Mongolian-Manchonkuo Border 
Incident. 

126 

No. 0900 

21 Sept 30 

\rm 



Tokyo M/A _ 

Foreign Rdations — Press Releases on American Relations 

127 

No. 0906 

22 Sept 30 

Tokyo M/A 

Army — Donations [Japan].. — — 

128 

No. 9907 

22 Sept 30 

OhinA M/A j__ 

Comments from the Field No. s _____ _ - - 

1 

120 

Memo to A, 0. of S., 0-2 

1 Oct 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Aviation School System— General [Japan]. Air Cadet System. 

Aviation School System— [Japan]. Mito Army Flying School 

Comments on Current Events, October O-November 1, 1030.. 

Comment on Current Events, November 6, 1080 (No. 30) 

130 

No. 9915 

2 Oct 30 

Tokyo M/A 

131 

No. 9014 

5 Oct 39 

China M/A 

132 

No. 0810 

1 Nov 30 

Tokyo M/A 

133 

No. 9955 

6 Nov 39 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, November 20, 1030 (No. 21)... 

Recruitment— Enlisted Personnel [Japan]. Military Service 
Law. 

Government Budget [Japan]. Appropriations for Fiscal 
Year 1040-1941 

Major Military Operations Field Operations in China, Novem- 
ber 18-Deoember 18, 1030. 

134 

No. 9964 

20 Nov 39 

Tokyo M/A 

135 

No. 9973 

15 Dec 39 

Tokyo M/A 

136 

No. 9986 

16 Dec 39 

Tokyo M/A 

137 

No. 0995 

21 Dec 39 

[xir] 



Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, December 21, 1039 (No. 22) 

Its 

No. 9996 

22 Dec 30 


VOLUME X 


Tokyo M/A 

No. 0908 

0 Jan 40 

Major Military Operations Distribution of MeJor Japanese 
Army Units Overseas, January 1, 1040. 

139 

China M/A 

No. 0844 

11 Jan 40 

Comments on Current Events, January 11, 1040 (No. 1) 

140 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,037 

17 Feb 40 

Comments on Current Events, Febmary 16, 1040 (No. 24) 

141 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,046 

27 Feb 40 

Comments on Current Events, February 27, 1040 (No. 25) 

142 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,053 

11 March 40 

Recruitment— Enlisted Personnel [Japan], Conacrlption 
Statistics. 

143 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,060 

14 March 40 

Comments on Current Events, March 14, 1040 (No. 26) 

144 


VOLUME XI 


Tokyo M/A 

Reciprooity in TnnpAAtlnrui nf Air Activities ............. | 

145 

No. 10,()74 


4 April 40 




* Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Bastern Documents File. 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 

VOLUME XI— Continued 


Source, Dote 

Subject 

FE Doeu* 
ment 
Number 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, April 0, 1040 (No. 27).. 

146 

No. 10,076 

10 ApHl 40 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, April 23, 1040 (No. 38) 

147 

No. 10,091 

24 April 40 

(»l 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events, May 14, 1040 (No. 20) 

148 

No. 10,112 

14 May 40 

Tokyo M/A 

War Department Budget 1940-1941 Army Budget 

149 

Np. 10,113 

16 May 40 

Tokyo M/A 

Major MOitary Operations Field Operations in China, May 
14-June 6, 1940. 

Comments on Current Events, June 9, 1040 (No. 30) 

150 

No. 10,128 

7 June 40 

Tokyo M/A 

151 

No. 10,129 

10 June 40 

China M/A. 

Coniments on Cprrent Events, June 13, 1940 (No. 6) 

152 

No. 9903 

12 June 40 

Tokyo M/A 

Annual Aviation Intelligence Report [Japan]. July 1, 1940. .. . 

153 

No. 10,166 

1 July 40 

Tokyo M/A 

Field Operations in China, June 20-July 10, 1940 

154 

No. 10,146 

11 July 40 




VOLUME XII 


Tokyo M/A 
No. lO.lM 
34 July 40 
Tokyo M/A 
No. 10,167 


Newly Created Army Districts [Japan] 
Hokota Army Air SchooL 


1 Aug 40 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 10,160 
6 Aug 40 
Tokyo M/A. 
No. 10,100 
4 Sept 40 


Comment on Current Events (No. 63) 

Comments on Current Events, September 4, 1040 (No. 34) — 




Tokyo M/A-. 
No. 10,203 
10 Sept 40 
Tokyo M/A.. 
No. 10,200 

6 Oct 40 
Tokyo M/A.. 

No. 10,215 

7 Oct 40 
Tokyo M/A.. 

Radiogram 
20 Oct 40 
Tokyo M/A.. 
No. 10,225 
20 Oct 40 
China M/A.. 
No. 0944 
81 Oct 40 


Tokyo M/A... 
No. 10,234 
18 Nov 40 
London M/A.. 
No. 41,865 

20 Nov 40 
Tokyo M/A... 

No. 10,241 

21 Nov 40 


Field Operations in China, September 4-18, 1040 

Alignment with Rome>Berlln Axis 

Field Operations in China, September lO-October 6, 1040. 


Language Officers in Japan... 


Comments on Current Events (No. 37) 

Comments on Current Events 

Ten*Year-Plan for Japan, China and Manchoukuo. 

The Japanese Army, General 

Field Operations in China, November 1-20, 1040... 


^Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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160 

161 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 


VOLUME ZII— Continued 


Source, Date 

Snbject 

FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 

China M/A__ 

Situation Report, November l-Decembcr 4, 1040 

1G8 

N0.99M 


6 Dec 40 

Tokyo M/A 

Comments on Current Events 

160 

No. 10,267 

12 Dec 40 



VOLUME XIII 


[xvli] 

Tokyo M/A 

Japun.ThadfMiH Treaty of Amity 

170 

No. 10,^4 

11 Jau 41 

Peiping 

Comments on Current Events (No. 13)... 

171 

A'ssistant M/A Memo to 
A. C. of S., G-2 

31 Aug 41 

China M/ A , , 

Situation Report, December 31-February 4, 1941 

172 

No. 0972 

4 Feb 41 

China M/A 

Comments on Current Events No. 13........ 

173 

No. 9973 

6 Feb 41 

Tokyo M/A _ 

[Japfi.nAm] MAtinnai Tiefense Security Act. . 

174 

No. 10,317 

8 Feb 41 

China M/A 

Comments on Current Events No. 14 

175 

Dispatch to A. C. of S., 
G-2 

1 March 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Paratroops Training In Japan 

176 

Radiogram No. 459 

13 March 41 

Singapore M/0 

'nAfAnHAa nf MAlA3rA 

177 

Special Report dated 22 
March 41 

Singapore M/O 

GnmmAnts, TT. B. Military Observer, Singapore 

178 

Extracts of letter dated 29 
March 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. ........... .. 

i7y 

No. 10,382 

18 April 41 

Tokyo M/A 

[Japanese] Army Mechanization Headquarters 

180 

No. 10,383 

19 April 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Japanese Preparations for Military Action Toward Singapore 

ISl 

Tadlogram (Paraphrase) 
No. 467 

2 May 41 

Tokyo M/ A 

and East Indies. 

Army Budget for Fiscal Year 1941-1942 

182 

No. 10,403 

6 Mat 41 

Tokyo M/A 

National Defense Budget 

153 

No. 10,414 V 

20 May 41 

Tokyo M/A ... 

Field Operations in China, May 7-21, 1941 

1S4 

No. 10,419 

21 May 41 

Chungking, China M/A 

Radiogram 
(No. 83) 

29 May 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Estimate of Japanese Air Strength : 

185 

New Inspectorates for Communications and Chemical War- 

186 

No. 10,423 

3 June 41 

fare [Japan]. 



VOLUME XIV 


Tokyo M/A 

Vellow Fever innenlatlons - 

187 

No. 10,’434 

6 June 41 




* Bo and in fifteen Tolumet of Far BJaatem Doenments File. 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 

VOLUME XIV — Contlnaed 


Sooroe, Date 


Subject 


FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 


Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,436 

5 June 41 

Slnnpore M/0 

Memo for A. C. of 8., Q-2, 
HPD 

6 June 41 


Transport of Troops and Supplies by Air— Parachute Training 
[Japan]. 

Summary of Situation, Malaya 


188 

189 


um 


Hongkong M/A 

Caolegram 
No. 136 

16 June 41 

Mexico City M/A 

No. 9899 

17 June 41 

Hongkong M/A 

Radiogram No. 146 
26 June 41 

China M/A 

No. 10,001 

25 June 41 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10.447 

26 June 41 

Chungking M/A 

Cablegram (Paraphrase) 

27 June 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram 
No. 498 
12 July 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram (Paraphrase) 
12 July 41 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10.459 
12 July 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram 
No. 600 

14 July 41 

Hongkong M/A 

. Radiogram 
No. 108 
16 July 41 

Chungking M/A_ 

Cablegram (Paraphrase) 

15 July 41 


Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram (Paraphrase) 
21 July 41 



No. 31 

21 July 41 
London M/A... 
, Cablegram 

22 July 41 
Tokyo M/A.... 

No. 10.472 

23 July 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram 
No. 605 
26 July^l 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,476 

28 July 41 
Singapore M/0. 

Radiogram 
No. 37 

29 July 41 


Japanese Convoy Movements 

Activities of Foreigners in Country 

Japanese Convoy Movements 

Comments on Current Events No. 16 

Comments on Current Events No. 61 

Russo-Japanese Border Incidents 

Japanese Government’s Plans 

Japanese Mobilisation 

Transport of Troops and Supplies by Air— Parachute Training. 
Mobilization of Japanese Army. 


Japanese Convoy Movements 

Probability of Japanese In\’asion of Indo-China 

Japanese Mobilization 

Japanese Ultimatum to French Indo-China 

Japanese Designs on French Indo-China 

Third Xonoe Cabinet 

Japanese Troop Movements 

Comments on Current Events No. 52 

Japanese Aggression in French Indo-China 


190 

191 

192 

193 

194 
106 
106 

107 

108 
190 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 


^Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Ck)ntmued 


VOLUME XIV — Continued 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 

I niii] VOLUME XV 


Bouroe, Date 


Subject 


FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 


Tokyo M/A.... 
No. 10,M4 
18 S^pt 41 
Singapore M/0. 
No. 60 
18 Sept 41 
Sinyapor# M/0. 
Cablegram 
No. 26 


Comments on Current Events No. 54 ^ 

Estimates, Plans and Training— British Far East— for Octo- 
ber, November, December and January. 

Japanese Troops in French Indo-China 


231 

232 

233 


1 


23 Sept 41 

Singapore M/0 

Cablegram 
No. 30 

25 Sept 41 

Tokyo M/A-.: 

No. 10,553 

26 Sept 41 

Lisbon M/A 

Cablegram (Paraphrase) 
6 Oct 41 


Japanese Troop Movements. 


Enlistment of Formosans 


Probability of War Between United States and Japan 


234 


235 

236 


Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,567 
11 Oct 41 

Tokyo M/A 

Radiogram (Paraphrase) 

13 Oct 41 

Chungking M/A 

Cablegram (Paraphrase) 

14 Oct 41 

Chungking M/A 

Cablegram (Paraphrase) 
17 Oct 41 


Army Arsenals and Depots (Japan] 


Increase of Japanese Strength in Indo-China. 


Japanese Troop Concentrations, Pearl River. 


Japanese Cabinet Crisis and Press Attacks on U. 8 


237 

238 

239 

240 


[xxU] 

Singapore M/0 

No. 87 
17 Oct 41 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,581 
20 Oct 41 

Tokyo M/A’ 

No. 10,678 
20 Oct 41 

London M/A 

Radiogram 
No. 795 

20 Oct 41 

London M/A 

Cablegram 

21 Oct 41 

Chungking M/A 

Radiogram 
' No. 79 
23 Oct 41 

Singapore M/O 

Radiogram 
No. 54 
27 Oct 41 

Chungking M/A 

Radiogram 
i (Paraphrase) 

(No. C-88) 

1 29 Oct 41 

1 Bandoeng M/O 

Report No. 4 
30 Oct 41 

1 Bangkok M/A 

I Radi^am (Paraphrase) 

S^Octil 


Analysis of Japanese Aviation Production 

Comments on Current Events, October 20, 1941 (No. 55) 

Resignation of Third Eonoe Cabinet 

Estimate of Japan’s Future Moves 

Japanese Military Plans 

Japanese Plana to Attack Thailand- 

Japanese Aircraft Carriers in Mandated Islands 

Japanese Troop Strength in Indo-China — 

Japanese in Portuguese Timor 

Probable Reaction of Thailand to Japanese Attack 


241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

240 

26 


*Bound in fifteen volumes of Par Eastern Documents File. 
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FAR EASTERN DOCUMENTS*— Continued 

VOLUME XV — Continued 


[i»]l 


Source, Date 


Subject 


FE Docu- 
ment 
Number 


Singapore M/0 

I^iogram (Paraphrase) 
(No. 67) 

31 Oct 41 

Singapore M/0 

Radiogram 

6 Nov 41 

Singapore M/0 

Radiogram 

7 Nov 41 

London M/A 

Radiogram (paraphrase) 

9 Nov 41 

Peiping M/A 

Radiogram (Paraphrase) 
(No. 9) 

11 Nov 41 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,693 
16 Nov 41 

Tokyo M/A 

No. 10,608 
19 Nov 41 

London M/A 

Radiogram (Paraphrase) 

21 Nov 41 

London M/A 

No. 45481 
21 Nov 41 

Singapore M/0 

Radiogram 

23 Nov 41 . 

Bandoeng M/O 

No. 8 

24 Nov. 41 

Bandoeng M/O 

No. 10 
27 Nov 41 

Chungking M/A 

Secret Message 
No. 104 
29 Nov 41 

Singapore M/O 

No. 133 
2 Dec 41 

Singapore M/O 

Secret Message 
No. 96 

6 Dec 41 

Singapore M/O 

Secret Message 
No. 97 

7 Dec 41 

Singapore M/O 

Secret Message 
No. 103 
7 Dec 41 

Melbourne M/A 

Secret Message 
No. 24 

7 Dec 41 

Singapore M/O 

Secret Message 
No. 106 

8 Dec 41 


Probable Japanese Invasion of Thailand 

Japanese Air Strength in Indo-Chlna 

Japanese Troop Concentrations in China and Indo-Chlna 

Probable Japanese Attack in Netherlands East Indies 

Japanese Proposals for Settlement of Far Eastern Problems 
via Envoy to Washington. 

Aircraft Production [Japan] 

Objective Material [Japan] 

Probable Japanese Offensive and Possibility of War with 
ABD Powers. 

Japanese Intentions 

British Air Activity over China 

Comments 

Japanese in the N. E. I 

Probable Japanese Attack on Thailand 

Alerting of M^yan Command 

Japanese Naval Operations ^ 1 

British Defense of Singapore 

Japanese Air Operations and Troop Movements in Malaya... 

Execution of Plans Ordered by Netherlands Far East Com- 
mand. 

Japanese Landings at Patani 


251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 
262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 


* Bound in fifteen volumes of Far Eastern Documents File. 
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MID 336. (ll-B-41) Al i^gka 

CONFIDEITTIAL 


WaB DEPABTliENT, 

War Department General Staff, 

Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 

^ . WoBhington, D. O., November 5, 1941, 

Subject : Letter of transmittal. 

To : Commanding General, Alaska Defense Force. 

The attached communications are forwarded for your information and such 
action as you consider advisable. 

Sherman Miles, 

Sherman Miles, 

Brigadier General, U, 8. Army, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

1. Enclosures: 836. (11-3-41) — MID Summ. of Info, re Information Received 
from the Orient : 11/3/41. FMH 


MID 336. (11-3X41) Phil Dept Dept 

CONFIDFJmAL 


War Department, 

War Department General Staff, 

Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 

^ , Washington, D. C., November 5, 1941. 

Subject : Letter of transmittal. 

To : Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Headquarters, Philippine Department. 

The attached communications are forwarded for your information and such 
action as you consider advisable. 

Sherman Miles, 

Sherman Miles, 

* Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 

^ , Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

1. Enclosures: 336. (11-3-41)— MID Summ. of Info, re Information Received 
from the orient : dtd. FMH 


MID 836. (11-3-41) PR Dept. 


confidential 


War Department, 

War Department General Staff, 

Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 

c, X ^ X. - Washington, D. C., November 5, 1941. 

Subject: Letter of transmittal. 

To : Assistant CJhief of Staff, G-2, 

Headquarters, Puerto Rican Dept. 

TOe attached communications are forwarded for your information and such 
action as you consider advisable. 

Sherman Miles, 

Sherman Mil^ 

Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 

- _ , Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 0-2. 

Endures: 836. (11-3-41)— MID Summ. of Info, re Information Received 
from the Orient: dtd. FMH 











